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Bir&BAirS  OF  THS  nrXBEIOB  DBPABTXSNT. 

The  Department  of  the  iDterior  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1849 
(9  Stat.  L.  895). 

GENEBAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  act  of  April  25» 
1812  (2  Stat.  L.  716). 

First  commissioner,  Edward  Tiffin,  of  Ohio ;  apQQinted  May  7, 1812. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  department  was 
organized  under  the  act  of  March  3^  1849  (9  Stat.  L.  395). 

INDIAN    OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  act  of  July  9»  1832  (4 
Stat  L.  564). 

First  commissioner,  Elbert  Herring,  of  New  York ;  appointed  July  10,  1832. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  D^^mrtment  when  that  department  was 
organized. 

BXJBEATT   OP  PENSIONS. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  act  of  March  2,  183$ 
(4  Stat  L.  622). 

First  commissioner,  James  L.  Eklwards,  of  Virginia ;  appointed  March  3, 1838. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  department  was 
organized. 

PATENT   OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department  under  act  of  March  4,  1836 
(5  Stat  L.  117). 

First  commissioner,  Henry  S.  Ellswortli,  of  Connecticut;  api»ointed  July  4, 
1836. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  department  was 
organized. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Organized  under  act  of  March  2, 1867  (14  Stat.  L.  434). 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  July  1,  1869,  under  act  of  July 
20,  1868  (15  Stat  L.  106). 

First  commissioner,  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  appointed  March  14, 
1867. 

GEOLOGICAL  BUKVEY. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  under  act  of  March  3, 
1879  (20  Stat  L.  394). 
First  director,  Clarence  King,  of  New  York ;  appointed  April  14,  1879. 

BECLAHATION   SEBVICE. 

^     Organized  under  act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat  L.  388),  under  the  Director 
of  Geological  Survey,  Charles  D.  Walcott. 
First  director,  F.  H.  Newell,  of  Pennsylvania ;  appointed  March  9,  1907. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  under  the  act  of  May  16, 
1910  (36  Stat  L.  369). 

First  director,  Josei^  .A.  Holmes,  of  North  Carolina ;  appointed  Sei^ember 
3,  1910.  v.'  .   • 

NATIONAL  PABK  SERVICE. 


«  » 


Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  under  the  act  of  Augudt 
25,  1916  (39  Stat  L.  535). 
First  director,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  of  Illinois;  appointed  May  16,  1917. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR- 


DbPARTBUBNT  of  the  I^niVBIOR, 

WotsMnfftan^  D.  C,  November  15, 19£i. 

Sm:  I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration^  my  second  annual 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  bureaus,  offices,  institutions,  and  Territories 
under  its  supervision. 

In  last  year's  report,  after  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Interior 
or  ''Home"  Departoient  and  its  extensive  and  varied  activities,  I 
gave  an  estimate  or  summarization  of  the  land,  water,  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  public  domain  and  Inc^an  reservations.  These 
constitute  the  "  raw  materials  "  with  which  the  Interior  Department 
performs  its  constructive  development  work,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  follows  in  this  report,  substantial  and  definite  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  unsettled,  and  at  times  difficult,  situations  which  have  con* 
fronted  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  late  war,  the  use  and  xievelop- 
ment  of  the  resources  under  the  contrc^  of  this  department  have  con- 
tributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  stabilization  of  conditions  and 
renewal  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  These  contributions  have 
indiided  opportonities  for  home  making  upon  the  public  lands  by 
returned  soldiers  and  other  d^izens,  the  discov^^  of  new  oil  fields, 
development  of  existing  fields,  and  increased  production  of  oil  and 
its  by-productSy  the  prospeetiBg  for  coal,  and  the  opening  of  many 
mines  in  the  Western  States.  Incidentally,  these  developments  have 
resulted  in  a  very  substantial  cash  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  various  States  in  which  mineral  resources 
have  been  developed  under  the  leasing  law. 

On  the  more  directly  human  or  welfare  side,  valuable  work  has  been, 
carried  on  by  the  department,  and  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  adjustment  and  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  tiie  various 
wars  and  tiieir  widows,  in  education,  in  mine  safety  and  rescue  work, 
in  instruction  and  physical  welfare  work  among  the  Indians  and 
Eskimos,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  insane  in  hospitals,  notable 
ioT  their  humane  and  successful  metiiods. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  administration  of 
the  General  Land  Office  had  not  been  in  the  past  as  satisfactory  as 
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it  might  have  been,  there  being  apparently  too  much  delay  in  acting- 
upon  homestead  and  other  claims  and  the  issuance  of  patents  there- 
for, and  I  further  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  im- 
proved methocb  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  output  of  work  had  taken  place. 

I  am  now  able  to  report  that  tiie  examination  of  final' homestead 
proofs  is  earrmt  and  some  of  the  clerks  engaged  on  that  work  have 
been  asBigned  to  other  lines  temporarily.  This  action  has  already 
resulted  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  people  assets  valued  at  more 
than  $30,000/XX),  which  amount  has  been  added  to  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  West.  Mat^ial  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  ad- 
justment of  State  and  railroad  grants  and  in  disposing  of  the  other 
classes  of  cases  before  that  office.  This  has  beea  done  without  amy 
increase  in  force  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
cases  received  for  action  appears  to  be  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing. For  example,  in  October,  1921^  36,964  cases  were  received 
in  the  General  LaiMl  Office,  while  in  October  of  this  year  38,148  cases 
were  received.  During  Octobeir^  1921,  35,802  cases  were  disposed  of  ^ 
while  during  October  of  this  year  43,767  cases  were  disposed  of.  One 
result  of  the  prompt  disposition  of  the  work  is  the  lessening  of  mis- 
cellaneous correspondence  asking  for  tbe  status  of  cases  and  urging 
action  tliereon^  The  number  of  suck  letters  received  during  October* 
of  this  year  was  nearly  5,000  kss  than  in  October  of  1921, 

RECX.AMATION. 

Work  has  continued  throughout  the  year  on  redamatioin  projects- 
theretofore  undertaken^  and  one  new  project  was  begun  in  Qragom 
The  work  was  necessarily  restricted  becaui^e  of  lack  of  fuads,  bot 
the  irrigable  acreage,  as  well  as  the  area  upon  whidi  crops  were 
pla&ted  and  grown,  showed  an  increase  over  the  past  year.  The 
total  estimated  value  of  crops  raised  on  reclamation  projects  proper 
is  about  $475,000,000.  The  results  achieved  justify  the  oontinnation 
and  extension  of  the  reclamation  policy,  and  favorable  opportuni^ 
ties  exist  awaiting  only  money  and  authorisation. 

I  referred  to  the  Colorado  River  project  in  my  last  report  Inves- 
tigations on  that  project  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year,, 
and  legislation  proposing  to  authorifse  the  undertaking  is  pending- 
before  Congress. 

Another  possibility  which  has  had  preliminary  investigation  by 
this  department  during  the  past  year  is  known  as  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  which  would  involve  the  irrigation  of  more  than. 
IjSOOjOOO  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River.  A  bill 
authorizing  further  investigation  of  this  project  is  also  pending. 

I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  last  year  that  an  affirmative 
policy  ,4ooking  to  the  completion  of  existing,  and  the  imdertaking  of 
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new,  redamation  projects  should  be  followed.  The  benefits  in  the 
way  of  making  of  homes,  increase  in  food  production,  and  addition 
to  the  national  wealth  by  the  reclamation  of  lands  otherwise  practi- 
cally worthless  are  illustrated  by  the  results  already  accomplished 
on  existing  projects.  The  incidental  benefits  following  such  devel- 
opment, including  employment  of  labor,  furnishing  markets  for 
supplies  and  equipment,  building  of  rail  and  wagon  roads,  creation 
and  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  furnish  an  almost  equally  strong 
justification  for  the  undertaking. 

Bsdamation  front  the  human  sttmdpoint — The  settlers  on  the 
reclamation  projects,  in  common  with  farmers  tiirou^iout  the  -coun- 
try, hare  been  passing  through  a  period  of  financial  stress  due  largely 
to  the  deflation  in  prices  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products. 
While  this  condition  as  yet  has  not  resulted  in  a  serious  falling  off  in 
repayments,  it  has  emphasized  the  need  of  a  more  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  department  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farmers  and  a  larger  measure  of  helpful  cooperation  in 
their  solution.  In  the  past  the  relation  between  the  department  and 
the  settlers  has  been  that  of  debtor  and  creditor,  with  not  enough 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  a  national  policy  of 
reclamation  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  success  of  the  latter. 

In  order  to  establish  more  cordial  relations  and  to  bring  about  a 
mutuality  of  interest  and  effort,  a  survey  of  the  economic  conditions 
on  our  projects  has  been  initiated  by  me  and  is  being  supplemented 
by  an  inventory  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
farmers.  Upon  the  ascertainment  of  these  facts  it  is  proposed  to 
correlate  the  various  agencies  at  our  command  in  stimulating  better 
methods  of  farming  and  marketing,  in  subdivision  and  settlement  of 
excess  and  unused  lands,  and  in  improving  the  credit  of  the  indus- 
trious and  worthy  farmers.  The  increase  in  tenantry,  while  not 
wholly  an  evil,  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  our  careful  considera- 
tion. The  cultivation  of  large  areas  in  unprofitable  crops,  and 
other  agricultural  practices  which  experience  has  demonstrated  are 
nnsuited  to  the  region,  are  too  ^mmon  to  be  ignored. 

Without  lessening  in  any  degree  the  self-reliance  and  initiative  of 
the  settlers  or  assuming  a  paternal  attitude  in  dealing  with  their 
problems,  the  department  can  render  useful  service  along  lines  which 
will  promote  greatly  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  project 
communities. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  program  for  the  Indians  includes  improvement  of  health  con- 
<fitions,  better  firing,  extenrion  of  practical  education,  and  encour- 
agement of  agriculture.    A  definite  prog^m  covering  a  series  of 
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years  has  been  planned  which  will  better  permit  accomptighment  than 
can  be  obtained  by  a  year-to-year  plan. 

The  attendance  of  Indians  at  schools  for  the  past  year  was  3,000 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  in  this  connection  the  enrollment  of 
Indian  children  in  public  schools,  lightening  the  (Jovemment's  ex- 
pense ior  their  education  and  bringing  the  Indian  families  in  closer 
relation  with  the  general  community  life  has  been  encouraged.  The 
health  of  the  Indians  needs  and  requires  closer  attention  and  (he 
Indians  were  never  so  receptive  along  this  line  as  they  are  at  present. 
A  special  effort  to  provide  health  facilities,  including  hospitals  and 
the  service  of  skilled  nurses,  has  been  made,  and  arrangements  per- 
fected for  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  this  work. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  was 
an  industrial  campaign  among  the  Indians,  during  which  superin- 
tendents, accompanied  by  a  service  farmer,  field  matron,  and  phy^- 
cian,  visited  the  homes  on  the  Indian  reservations,  with  a  view  to 
improving  domestic  conditions  and  organizing  the  work,  so  that 
each  family  could  make  the  best  use  of  its  resources.  This  work 
has  already  borne  fruit  in  the  development  of  better  crops,  gardens, 
and  homes  and  new  interest  among  the  Indians  in  these  .important 
matters. 

PENSIONS. 

On  March  4,  1921,  there  were  pending  for  consideration  over 
99,000  applications  for  pension,  and  the  force  of  the  Pension  Office 
was  apparently  able  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  allowance  of  current 
claims  and  unable  to  reduce  the  accumulated  applications.  I  there- 
upon recommended  and  Congress  authorized  a  small  temporary  force, 
which  became  available  in  the  latter  pai-t  of  the  fiscal  year  1922.  In 
addition,  various  reforms  were  made  in  the  office  in  the  method  of 
handling  business,  and  a  spirit  of  efficiency  awakened  in  the  em- 
ployees, with  the  result  that  130,736  pension  claims  were  disposed  of 
during  the  year,  64,967  pension  certificates,  1,340  reissues,  1,011 
accrued  pension  orders,  and  5,873  reimbursement  orders  issued.  The 
total  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rMl  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  547,016,  being  19,037  less  than  the  number  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  amount  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the 
year  was  $253,807,583.  The  claims  were  disposed  of  at  a  cost  for 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  $12.01  per  claun,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  in  1921  of  $17.33  per  claim.  The  cost  of  paying  pensions  already 
allowed  was  reduced  from  11.4  cents  per  payment  to  10  cents  per 
payment  in  1922.  This  decrease  in  the  oost  of  adjudication  and  pay- 
ment was  due  principally  to  changes  and  readjustments  made  siace 
March  4, 1921,  increasing  efficiency  in  the  service. 
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Congress  during  the  year  enaoted  a  law  providing  that  after  Sep- 
tember 4, 1922,  pensions  should  be  payable  monthly  instead  of  quar- 
terly, as  heretofore.  Thi?  involves  the  mailing  monthly  of  approxi- 
mately 600,000  checks,  aS  against  200,000  under  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment plan.  Congress  has  provided  the  necessary  force  and  equip- 
ment to  take  care  of  this  increase  in  work. 

Due  to  the  enactment  of  more  liberal  pension  laws  and  also  to 
more  liberal  construction  of  existing  laws  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  work  of  the  Pension  Office,  and  during  the  past  year  over 
350,000  more  pieces  of  incoming  mail  were  received  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  outgoing. 

The  civil  service  retii^ment  act  is  also  administered  through  the 
Pension  Bureau,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  work  of  that  division  is 
practically  current.  There  was  $6,392,327  disbursed  during  the  year, 
leaving  a  surplus  in  the  fund  on  June  30,  1922,  of  $18,134,263.  At- 
tention is  directed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  that  compulsory  retirement  should  become  operative  at  an 
earlier  date  than  fixed  by  the  present  law,  viz,  that  retention  beyond 
the  age  of  65  years  should  be  by  mutual  agreement  betwe^i  the  em- 
ployee and  the  head  of  the  department,  and  that  no  employee  be 
continued  in  the  service  after  reaching  the  age  of  70  years. 

PATENTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
applications  for  patents,  trade-marks,  and  designs  since  the  close  of 
the  World  War.  The  number  of  applications  received  in  1920 
exceeded  by  more  than  25,000  those  of  the  previous  year.  In  1921 
there  was  a  further  increase,  and  last  year  the  number  of  applica- 
tions received  amounted  to  113,597,  breaking  all  previous  records. 

Fortunately,  Congress  had  granted  some  relief  near  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  by  increasing  salaries  of  the  technical  corps  and  pro- 
viding for  a  i^all  increase  in  force.  In  addition,  radical-  chiELtlges 
have  been  made  in  the  method  of  handling  business,  which  helped 
materially  in  coping  with  the  enormous  volume  of  business  before 
the  Patent  Office.  Nevertheless,  it  was  entirely  impossible  with  the 
available  force  sfnd  facilities  on  hand  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
volume  of  applications.  I  have  therefore  recommended  a  further 
small  increase  in  force  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  if  the  increase  in  the 
work  of  that  office  continues  in  the  ratio  of  the  past  three  years  it 
may  be  necessary  to  further  augment  the  force  and  facilities. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  in  this  connection  that  the 
Patent  Office  is  a  self-supporting  institution  and  annually  turns  into 
the  Treasury  an  amount  exceeding  its  total  expenses.  Last  year  the 
total  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office  were  $2,722,205,  while  the  receipts 
were  $2,894,286,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $172,081. 
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NATIONAL  PABKS   AND   MONUMSm^. 

These  national  "  playgrounds "  wherein  are  found  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  recreation,  in  areas  where  curiosities,  forests,  and 
beautiful  scenery  are  preserved  in  their  natural  condition,  continue 
to  grow  in  popularity.  During  the  past  year  the  visitors  numbered 
1,216,490,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  phenomenal  one  of  the  year 
before.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  visitors  came  by  train,  the 
remainder  in  their  own  automobiles.  The  policy  of  providing  suit- 
able fr€^e  camp  grounds,  with  running  water  and  sanitary  facilities, 
has  been  continued  and  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  increased  volume  of  travel.  The  large  amount  of  travel  by 
automobile  has  entailed  additional  labor  in  maintaining  the  park 
roads,  but  great  efficiency  has  been  displayed  in  this  work  by  the 
superintmdents  and  their  assistants.  People  from  every  State  and 
Territory  visit  und  take  a  personal  pride  in  our  national  parks,  and 
I  am  giad,  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  fewer  complaints  and 
more  compliments  have  been  received  from  visitors  than  heretofore. 
Many  beautiful  or  interesting  portions  of  these  parks  are  yet  inac- 
cessible to  the  visitor  because  of  lack  of  roads,  and  during  the  past 
year  I  have  had  worked  out  a  comprehensive  system  or  plan  for 
additional  roads  or  extensions  of  existing  roads  in  the  parks.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  economy  in  expenditures,  I  have  not  urged 
a  large  appropriation  for  this  purpose  this  year,  but  am  of  opinion 
that  the  program  should  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future  and  a 
substantial  annual  appropriation  made  for  several  yeai-s  until  the 
system  can  be  completed.  It  will  be  justified  not  only  by  the  in- 
creased comfort  and  pleasure  of  visitors  to  the  parks  but  by  the 
increased  revenues  derived  therefrom. 

OEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  assumed  additional  im- 
portance since  the  enactment  of  the  general  leasing  law,  coyering 
coal,  oil,  and  other  miDerals,  Geological  T^oric  is  availed  of  ejd;en- 
fiively  by  would-be  pixMpectors  and  developers  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  and  the  land-classification  work  by  this 
department  and  its  yarious  bureaus  in  tSie  handling  and  disposition 
of  the  lands  and  minerals  under  the  various  laws.  The  woi^  of 
the  survey  is  preliminary  to  the  issuance  of  the  patent  or  lease, 
while  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  begins  thereafter.  Topographic 
surveys  |day  an  important  part  not  only  in  the  constructive  work 
of  this  department  but  in  the  road-building  progran  now  under 
way,  as  well  as  developments  of  all  sorts,  wh^'ein  accurate  and  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  topography  is  necessary.    It  would  be  distinctly 
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adyaniageous  if  lai^r  appropriatidns  for  carrying  on  the  latter 
work  should  be  made  available. 

Investigations  of  the  water  and  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Alaska  continued  during  the  past  year^  adding  to 
the  stock  of  information  already  secured  through  this  source  and 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Govemmesit  or  its  citizens  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  natural  resources. 

With  a  reduced  force  the  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  pro- 
duction continued,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
various  States^  and  weekly  and  monthly  mimeographed  reports 
have  issued  on  fuels  and  cement  during  the  year. 

EDUCATION. 

Keorganization  of  the  bureau  has  been  effected  by  the  commis- 
sioner, with  beneficial  results,  and  during  the  past  year  a  number 
of  educational  surveys  have  been  made  at  the  request  of  various 
States  and  cities.  A  new  division  of  Physical  Education  axid  School 
Hygiene  has  been  established,  a  change  amply  warranted  by  the 
importance  of  the  work.  In  Alaska  70  schools  for  natives  were  in 
operation  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  4,000.  In  addition 
to  the  care  of  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  Alaskan 
natives,  the  bureau  has  charge  of  the  important  reindeer  industry, 
in  which  notable  gain  was  made  during  the  year. 

BUBEAU  OT  HIKBS. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  increased  notably 
within  the  year  as  a  result  particularly  of  the  increase  in  production 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  from  the  public  lands  and  the  large 
number  of  permits  and  leases  issued  under  the  various  leashing  acts. 
In  the  administration  of  these  laws  the  larger  part  of  the  continuing 
work  must  fall  upon  this  bureau,  since  H  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  wells  and  mines  be  opened  and  operated  according  to  the 
beet  technical  practice  if  that  safe  and  efficient  conduct  of  tb^  busi- 
ness contemplated  by  the  law  is  to  be  realized.  In  the  repc»i;  of  the 
director  of  the  bureau  will  be  found  details  as  to  present  operations. 
I  purpose  here  to  discuss  rather  certain  changes  'which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  made  in  order  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
secure  the  best  results. 

The  service  is  now  dependent  exclusivdy  upon  specific  appropria- 
tions made  upon  the  basis  of  estimates  compiled  long  in  advance 
of  the  4>ending  period  and  laecessarily  and  properly  restricted  in 
many  ways.  In  the  oil  business  this  is  a  severe  handicap,  owij^  to 
the  quicbiess  with  which  tbe  situation  changes  and  the  magnitude 
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of  the  volume  of  business  which  follows  the  opening  of  a  new  oil  or 
gas  field.  New  fields  come  in  with  a  rush  and  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  when  or  to  forecast  hoy  large  a  technical  force  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  handle  the  work  in  such  fields.  If  the  Government 
is  not  prepared  to  measure  and  receive  its  share  of  the  mineral  as 
produced,  it  is  in  the  position  of  an  absentee  landlord  who  accepts 
the  tenant's  unchecked  statement  as  to  amount  of  returns,  repairs, 
and  renewals.  In  mines  and  oil  wells  too  careless  or  hurried  work 
may  do  irreparable  damage  to  a  property,  and  to  save  the  public 
interest  it  is  necessary  to  have  expert  engineers  available  at  all 
times  to  go  to  any  lease  and  make  sure  that  the  terms  of  the  law 
as  regarding  safety  and  conservation  of  the  mineral  are  not  being 
overlooked  under  the  stress  of  operating  for  production.  In  a  new 
oil  field  things  move  rapidly  and  there  are  long-established  tradi- 
tions which  permit  waste  unless  there  is  careful  supervision.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  highly  technical  industry  into  which  new  men 
of  limited  knowledge  are  constantly  entering  or  men  of  experience 
in  some  local  field  are  facing  unknown  conditions  in  a  new  region. 
It  is  peculiarly  an  industry  where  joint  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent encroachment  of  water  in  the  sand,  waste  of  gas,  or  other  harm- 
ful practices,  and  the  Government  as  lessor  of  the  land  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  furnishes  the  agency  for  effecting  this  cooperation. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  mines  there  is  the  further  impelling  fact 
that  unsafe  practices  may  lead  readily  to  disaster  with  loss  of  life 
and  severe  damage  to  the  property.  The  mines  operated  on  lands 
belonging  to  the  people  as  a  whole  should  set  an  example  in  these 
particulars  and  to  accomplish  this  an  adequate  staff  is  imperative. 

Other  phases  of  the  matter  are  of  scarcely  less  importance.  As 
it  now  stands  a  well  running  wild  on  Government  land,  on  any 
abandoned  lease,  and  which  may  constitute  a  real  source  of  loss 
and  damage,  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  Government  because  of 
lack  of  any  appropriation  for  such  work,  and  a  fire  burning  in  a 
coal  bed  on  the  public  lands  can  not  be  extinguished  if  the  expense 
is  more  than  a  nominal  sum.  Furthermore,  under  the  terms  of  the 
leases  granted,  lessees  are  only  required  to  store  royalty  oil  for  80 
days.  It  follows  that  the  Government  is  forced  to  sell  its  oil  cur- 
rently regardless  of  price,  and  as  a  practical  matter  this  shuts  it  out 
from  participation  in  the  business  of  selling  to  the  smaller  refineries 
which  are  usually  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  premium  price.  In  a 
number  of  fields,  if  the  Government  will  provide  itself  with  some 
reasonable  amount  of  storage  capacity,  such  as  other  producers 
handling  equivalent  amounts  of  oil  have,  it  will  be  able  to  secure 
appreciably  better  purchase  contracts.  It  will  also  be  possible  for 
the  department  to  withhold  the  royalty  oils  from  the  market  in 
periods  of  especially  low  price,  selling  them  later  when  there  is 
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greater  demand  and  a  much  better  price.  Under  the  eystem  neoes^ 
sarily  followed  up  to  the  present,  Government  royalty  oils  serve 
to  help  beat  down  the  price  in  periods  of  depression  to  the  injury 
of  the  consumer.  To  the  extent  that  the  Government  is  obliged  to 
take  part  in  business  it  should  rather  throw  its  influences  toward 
stabilization  rather  than  demoralization  of  the  industry.  Fortu- 
nately in  this  case  if  funds  were  available  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  public  service. 

The  royalty  oils  now  handled  by  this  department  from  public 
lands  and  naval  reserves  amount  to  approximately  17,000  barrels 
per  day.  From  the  Indian  lands  as  much  more  is  being  produced, 
and  from  both  sources  a  rapid  increase  is  to  be  anticipated.  Esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  returns  for  May,  1922,  the  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  running  $7,800,000  per  year  for  oil  and  gas,  while 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  Indians  received  $22,- 
500,000  from  these  sources.  In  the  years  to  come  with  more  exten- 
sive development  of  the  public  estate  these  revenues  will  become  in- 
creasingly important,  and  at  this  time  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
establish  the  work  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

Accordingly  I  have  recommended  that  10  per  cent  of  the  money 
paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and 
rentals,  imder  the  leasing  acts  of  February  26,  1920,  and  October  2, 
1917,  shall  be  set  aside  as  an  oil  and  mineral  administration  fund, 
from  which,  in  addition  to  specific  appropriations  provided  in  reg- 
ular appropriation  acts,  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  otherwise,  to  pay  the  expense  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision  over  permits  and  leases,  including  the  expense 
of  the  collection  of  royalties  in  cash  or  kind  and  the  expense  of  the 
construction  of  necessary  storage  for  oil  and  the  storing  of  the  same 
until  it  can  be  most  advantageously  disposed  of. 

If  this  change  in  the  law  be  made,  it  will  open  the  way  to  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  administration  of  the  public  estate.  The  neces- 
sity, at  least  temporarily,  for  continuing  direct  appropriations  arises 
from  the  need  of  providing  for  research  and  experimental  work  aside 
from  supervision  and  administration.  Since  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments are  equally  available  to  the  industry  and  the  Government, 
it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  paid  for  out  of  general  funds.  The 
returns,  too,  from  leases  on  Indian  lands  and  from  leases  in  Alaska 
are  already  allocated  by  law  to  especial  purposes,  so  Congress  should 
be  free  to  supplement  the  propc^ed  administration  fund  by  direct 
appropriation  at  such  times  and  to  such  eirtient  as  circum^ances  may 

justify. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  for  consideration  a  bill  placing  on 
this  department  full  responsibility  for  production  and  conservation 
«f  helium,  that  priceless  balloon  gas  of  which  the  United  States  has 
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the  only  known  large  supply.  The  proposed  law  has  been  carefully 
drawn  after  thorough  consideration  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior 
Departments,  and  has  received  your  approval.  It  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  I  trust  it  will  become  a  law.  It  is  the  natural  and  log- 
ical next  step  in  the  program  of  securing  to  our  defense  forces  and 
for  commercial  aerial  transportation  a  supply  of  noninflammable 
gas  for  inflation  of  the  ships.  Within  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
in  connection  with  the  helium  board,  has  made  notable  progress  in 
perfecting  methods  of  separating  helium  from  natural  gas,  and 
money  and  means  should  be  provided  for  erecting  such  plants  as 
will  economically  carry  out  the  processes  about  to  be  developed. 

ALASKA. 

The  report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska  makes  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  conditions  in  that  Territory  which  merit  consid- 
eration. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  steps  should  be  taken  which 
will  render  it  possible  to  utilize  more  of  the  latent  and  undeveloped 
resources  of  that  country,  and  the  Government  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  such  developments,  because  of  its  investment  in  the  Alaskan 
Railroad,  extending  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  in  the  interior.  The 
road  which,  when  completed,  will  involve  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $56,000,600,  is  not  at  present  self-supporting,  and  appropria- 
tions are  made  annually  to  meet  those  maintenance  and  operations 
costs  which  exceed  revenues.  On  completion  of  the  700-foot  steel 
bridge  over  the  Tanana  River  and  the  conversion  of  about  56  miles 
of  line  from  narrow  to  broad  gauge,  the  construction  work  on  the  road 
proper  will  have  been  finished.  This  work  is  under  way,  and  in  the 
near  future  freight  and  passenger  traffic  can  be  carried  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  interior  terminal  without  transfer  or  delay.  Al- 
ready the  revenues  of  the  road  are  showing  improvement,  there  hav- 
ing been  an  increase  of  approximately  $100,000  in  the  revenues  of 
1922  over  those  of  1921,  and  a  still  greater  increase  is  estimated  for  the 
year  1923.  This  is  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  freight  rates 
to  the  interior  are  materially  less  than  were  the  rates  on  similar 
freight  to  the  same  interior  points  via  other  routes.  To  properly 
utilize  the  railroad,  however,  and  to  procure  additional  traffic,  there 
must  be  secured  the  development  of  coal  and  other  mineral  areas 
tributary  to  the  railroad,  as  well  as  utilization  of  the  agricultural  and 
grazing  resources.  Roads,  trails,  and  other  means  of  transportation 
to  and  from  the  railroad  line  are  essential.  No  oil  is  yet  produced  in 
Alaska,  except  limited  quantities  in  the  Katalla  field,  but  preparations 
for  drilling  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  actively  under  way  and  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  should  determine  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  valuable  oil  d^osits  in  that  particular  area. 
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The  governor  estimatee  the  number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  at 
250,000,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one-third  to 
Laps  and  whites.  Steps  have  been  taken  during  the  past  year  to 
Utmsplant  a  small  reindeer  herd  to  Kodiak  Island,  where  it  is  be* 
lieved  large  herds  <;an  be  supported,  and  altogether  the  reindeer  in-, 
dustry  promises  to  be  a  very  important  factor  not  only  in  tiie  wel- 
fare of  the  natives  who,  as  the  game  supply  diminishes,  must  depend 
quite  largely  on  this  source  of  supply  for  food  and  clothing  but  as  a 
partial  source  of  meat  supply  for  the  general  public. 

Om  AND  OAS  I»VKX)PMENT. 

Activity  with  respect  to  the  exploration  for  and  production  of  the 
oil,  gas,  and  coal  deposits  of  the  public  domain  continued  throughout 
the  year.  Cash  receipts  from  naval  petroleum  reserves  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  amounted  to  $2,425,324,  while  the  receipts  for  oil  and 
gas  royalties  from  the  unreserved  public  lands  amounted  to  $6,374,143. 
TTiree  new  fields  were  discovered  during  the  past  year — one  in 
northern  Montana,  one  in  southern  Utah,  and  one  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  As  yet,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  drilling  to  determine  their  extent  or  probable 
oil  content. 

Keceipts  from  permits  and  leases  for  these  minerals  on  the  public 
domain  are  divided  among  the  reclamation  fund,  the  State  in  which 
the  mineral  is  produced,  and  the  Treasury,  and  I  regard  myself  as 
a  trustee  for  these  three  interests,  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining 
as  large  a  return  as  conditions  warrant.  The  principal  fields  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana  have,  by  reason  of  their  isolation,  lack  of  pipe 
and  other  transportation  lines  and  refineries,  not  yielded  either  the 
quantity  of  oil  or  the  price  per  barrel  which  they  diould.  With  the 
view  of  remedying  this  condition,  I  have,  under  the  authority  of  the 
leasing  law,  advertised  for  bids  for  the  Government  royalty  oil  in 
those  fields. 

Next  to  the  interest  in  oil  and  gas  was  the  activity  with  respect  to 
the  coal  deposits  of  the  public  domain.  During  the  year  prospecting 
permits  covering  210,400  acres  were  issued  and  24  leases  granted, 
covering  11,248  acres.  In  the  coal  shortage  of  the  past  year,  mines 
opened  on  (jovemment  lands  contributed  materially  to  augment  the 
local  supply  and  relieve  distress  in  the  vicinity. 

RECLASSIFICATION. 

One  of  the  bureaus  now  of  this  department  was  organized  in  1812, 
another  in  1832,  and  the  salary  schedule  established  for  employees 
has  not  been  revised  since  that  time.  The  only  increase  in  cmnpensa- 
tion  accorded  has  been  the  temporary  one  of  $240  per  annum,  within 
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certain  limits.  As  is  well  known,  the  scale  of  wages  and  salaries  in 
the  business  world  has  advanced  many  times  during  the  past  50 
years  and  particularly  during  the  last  decade.  Some  of  the  newer 
commissions  and  offices  of  the  Government  have  been  accorded  a 
salary  scale  more  in  accord  with  the  present-day  conditions.  This 
situation  leads  to  an  inevitable  loss  and  turnover  to  those  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  operating  under  the  old  pay  scale.  Scientists, 
attorneys,  and  experts  receive  offers  from  private  concerns  far  exceed- 
ing the  amount  they  receive  or  can  hope  to  receive  in  the  service 
and  naturally  resign.  Employees  in  the  bureaus  with  low  scales  of 
wages,  knowing  of  the  hi^er  salaries  paid  in  other,  newer,  Govern- 
ment establishments,  secure  transfers  to  the  latter  with  the  object 
of  bettering  their  condition.  The  .turnover  thus  occasioned  is  enor- 
mous and  demoralizing.  Those  who  remain  naturally  feel  that  they 
are  not  being  fairly  treated  and  only  stay  either  because  of  love  of 
the  work  or  on  account  of  personal  reasons  which  prevent  their  bet- 
tering themselves  elsewhere.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  and  commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon 
this  subject,  and  measures  are  now  pending  in  Congress  designed  to 
effect  a  reclassification  of  Government  employees  not  only  with  the 
object  of  adjusting  and  bettering  the  pay  but  of  accomplishing  a 
scientific  classification  of  positions  and  work. 

For  the  good  of  the  public  service  I  trust  that  some  such  legisla- 
tion may  be  speedily  enacted. 

COOPERATION. 

The  close  cooperation  initiated  last  year  among  the  various  bureaus 
of  this  department  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  lands  in 
the  public  domain  and  in  Indian  reservations,  and  with  their  re- 
sources, has  continued  with  marked  success.  It  results  in  better 
knowledge  as  to  the  character  of  the  lands  and  their  varied  resources, 
in  increased  development,  elimination  of  waste,  and  better  returns. 
The  same  policy  of  cooperation  has  been  pureued  with  respect  to 
other  departments  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  my  effort  to 
avail  myself  through  such  cooperation  of  the  knowledge  and  facili- 
ties of  other  departments  where  they  could  be  utilized  in  dealing 
with  the  Interior  Department  affairs.  Notable  results  were  ob- 
tained during  the  past  year  through  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  studies  and  investigations  of 
soils,  plant  industry,  and  agricultural  economics.  Joint  commis- 
sions visited  and  submitted  helpful  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
Milk  Biver  and  Klamath  reclamation  projects,  and  like  benefit  was 
obtained  from  this  method  as  to  many  other  reclamation  projects. 
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Cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment  was  had  in  the  study  6t  problems  connected  with  health 
and  sanitation  in  mines,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  sani- 
tation in  a  number  of  the  national  parks;  and  iti  the  H6t  Springs 
National  Park  a  passed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  detailed  as  superintendent,  witii  marked  beneficial  re^ 
suits.  Cooperation  with  the  Navy  was  had  in  the  protection  and 
handling  of  the  naval  oil  reserves,  with  th^  object  of  obtaining 
therefrom  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  when  and  where  needed,  avail- 
able supplies  of  fuel  ahd  other  oila 

Such  cooperation  not  only  aids  in  the  efficient  and  successful  per- 
formance of  the  woi4:,  but  tends  to  eliminate  duplication  or  con- 
flict. 

FINANCING  TIIE   WORK. 

As  intimated,  the  work  of  the  department  is  broadly  divided  into 
(1)  constructive,  i.  e.,  public  works,  supervising  of  property  of 
Indians,  care  of  public  resources,  educational,  and  physical  training 
work;  (2)  the  eleemosynary  or  welfare  side,  including  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  pensions,  etc. 

In  the  latter  phase  of  its  work  the  depailnient  may  be  said  to  act 
under  the  laws  of  Congress  as  a  disbursing  officer,  the  payments 
authorized  being  in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  wounds,  military 
service,  etc.,  and  therefore  not  ratable  as  directly  productive.  The 
other  side  of  the  department's  activity,  involving  such  things  as  the 
building  of  reclamation  works,  the  control  and  development  of 
natural  resources,  etc.,  is  development  or  constructive  work  and  pro- 
duces a  substantial  revenue.  In  fact,  eliminating  consideration  of 
the  moneys  disbursed  under  the  eleemosynaiy  or  welfare  side,  the 
department's  receipts  exceed  the  appropriations  made  for  the  support 
of  its  constructive  activities.  For  instance,  during  the  year  1922, 
out  of  a  total  appropriation  of  $342,897,835,  $297,404,420  were 
moneys  disbursed  for  pensions  or  carried  in  what  is  denominated 
"  permanent  an^l  indefinite  appropriations,"  which  include  items 
like  interest  on  Indian  trust  funds,  payments  to  States  for  schools, 
public  roads,  etc.,  leaving  for  expenditure  in  furtherance  of  what  I 
have  denominated  constructive  or  development  work  $45,493,415, 
whereas  the  cash  receipts  of  the  department  for  the  year  1922 
amounted  to  $48,612,528.  In  other  words,  in  that  part  of  the  depart- 
ment's work  which  may  be  denominated  constructive  the  cash  re- 
ceipts exceeded  the  appropriations  by  more  than  $3,100,000. 

I  have  endeavored  to  secure  reasonably  liberal  appropriations  for 
this  line  of  work  by  showing  this  cash  return  in  excess  of  expendi- 
tures and  by  further  pointing  out  that  the  money  so  expended  and  the 
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the  only  known  large  supply.  The  proposed  law  has  been  carefully 
drawn  after  thorough  consideration  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior 
Departments,  and  has  received  your  approval.  It  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  I  trust  it  will  become  a  law.  It  is  the  natural  and  log- 
ical next  step  in  the  program  of  securing  to  our  defense  forces  and 
for  commercial  aerial  ti-ansportation  a  supply  of  noninflammable 
gas  for  inflation  of  the  ships.  Within  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
in  connection  with  the  helium  board,  has  made  notable  progress  in 
perfecting  methods  of  separating  helium  from  natural  gas,  and 
money  and  means  should  be  provided  for  erecting  such  plants  as 
will  economically  carry  out  the  processes  about  to  be  developed. 

ALASKA. 

The  report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska  makes  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  conditions  in  that  Territory  which  merit  consid- 
eration. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  steps  should  be  taken  which 
will  render  it  possible  to  utilize  more  of  the  latent  and  undeveloped 
resources  of  that  country,  and  the  Government  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  such  developments,  because  of  its  investment  in  the  Alaskan 
Railroad,  extending  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  in  the  interior.  The 
road  which,  when  completed,  will  involve  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $56^00,000,  is  not  at  present  self-supporting,  and  appropria- 
tions are  made  annually  to  meet  those  maintenance  and  operations 
costs  which  exceed  revenues.  On  completion  of  the  700-foot  steel 
bridge  over  the  Tanana  River  and  the  conversion  of  about  56  miles 
of  line  from  narrow  to  broad  gauge,  the  construction  work  on  the  road 
proper  will  have  been  finished.  This  work  is  under  way,  and  in  the 
near  future  freight  and  passenger  traffic  can  be  carried  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  interior  terminal  without  transfer  or  delay.  Al- 
ready the  revenues  of  the  road  are  showing  improvement,  there  hav- 
ing been  an  increase  of  approximately  $100,000  in  the  revenues  of 
1922  over  those  of  1921,  and  a  still  greater  increase  is  estimated  for  the 
year  1923.  This  is  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  freight  rates 
to  the  interior  are  materially  less  than  were  the  rates  on  similar 
freight  to  the  same  interior  points  via  other  routes.  To  properly 
utilize  the  railroad,  however,  and  to  procure  additional  traffic,  there 
must  be  secured  the  development  of  coal  and  other  mineral  areas 
tributary  to  the  railroad,  as  well  as  utilization  of  the  agricultural  and 
grazing  resources.  Roads,  trails,  and  other  means  of  transportation 
to  and  from  the  railroad  line  are  essential.  No  oil  is  yet  produced  in 
Alaska,  except  limited  quantities  in  the  Katalla  field,  but  preparations 
for  drilling  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  actively  under  way  and  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  should  determine  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  valuable  oil  deposits  in  that  particular  area. 
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The  governor  estimates  the  number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  at 
250,000,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one-third  to 
Laps  and  whites.  Steps  have  been  taken  during  the  past  year  to 
transplant  a  small  reindeer  herd  to  Kodiak  Island,  where  it  is  be* 
lieved  large  herds  can  be  supported,  and  altogether  the  reindeer  in-, 
dustry  promises  to  be  a  very  important  factor  not  only  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  natives  who,  as  the  game  supply  diminishes,  must  depend 
quite  largely  on  this  source  of  supply  for  food  and  clothing  but  as  a 
partial  source  of  meat  supply  for  the  general  public. 

OW  AND  OAS  I^VEIiOPMENT. 

Activity  with  respect  to  the  exploration  for  and  production  of  the 
oil,  gas,  and  coal  deposits  of  the  public  domain  continued  throughout 
the  year.  Cash  receipts  from  naval  petroleum  reserves  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  amounted  to  $2,425,324,  while  the  receipts  for  oil  and 
gas  royalties  from  the  unreserved  public  lands  amounted  to  $6,374,143. 
Three  new  fields  were  discovered  during  the  past  year — one  in 
northern  Montana,  one  in  southern  Utah,  and  one  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  As  yet,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  drilling  to  determine  their  extent  or  probable 
oil  content 

Seceipts  from  permits  and  leases  for  these  minerals  on  the  public 
domain  are  divided  among  the  reclamation  fund,  the  State  in  which 
the  mineral  is  produced,  and  the  Treasury,  and  I  regard  myself  as 
a  trustee  for  these  three  interests,  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining 
as  large  a  return  as  conditions  warrant.  The  principal  fields  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana  have,  by  reason  of  their  isolation,  lack  of  pipe 
and  other  transportation  lines  and  refineries,  not  yielded  either  the 
quantity  of  oil  or  the  price  per  barrel  which  they  diould.  With  the 
view  of  remedying  this  condition,  I  have,  under  the  authority  of  the 
leasing  law,  advertised  for  bids  for  the  Government  royalty  oil  in 
those  fields. 

Next  to  the  interest  in  oil  and  gas  was  the  activity  with  respect  to 
the  coal  deposits  of  the  public  domain.  During  the  year  prospecting 
permits  covering  210,400  acres  were  issued  and  24  leases  granted, 
covering  11,248  acres.  In  the  coal  shortage  of  the  past  year,  mines 
opened  on  Government  lands  contributed  materially  to  augment  the 
local  supply  and  relieve  distress  in  the  vicinity. 

RECLASSUICATION. 

One  of  the  bureaus  now  of  this  department  was  organized  in  1812, . 
another  in  1832,  and  the  salary  schedule  established  for  employees 
has  not  been  revised  since  that  time.    The  only  increase  in  compensa- 
tion accorded  has  been  the  temporary  one  of  $240  per  annum,  within 
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certain  limits.  As  is  well  known,  the  scale  of  wages  and  salaries  in 
the  business  world  has  advanced  many  times  during  the  past  50 
years  and  particularly  during  the  last  decade.  Some  of  the  newer 
commissicms  and  offices  of  the  Government  have  been  accorded  a 
salary  scale  more  in  accord  with  the  present-day  conditions.  This 
situation  leads  to  an  inevitable  loss  and  turnover  to  those  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  operating  under  the  old  pay  scale.  Scientists, 
attorneys,  and  experts  receive  offers  from  private  concerns  far  exceed- 
ing the  amount  they  receive  or  can  hope  to  receive  in  the  service 
and  naturally  resign.  Employees  in  the  bureaus  with  low  scales  of 
wages,  knowing  of  the  higher  salaries  paid  in  other,  newer,  Govern- 
ment  establishments,  secure  transfers  to  the  latter  with  the  object 
of  bettering  their  condition.  The  turnover  thus  occasioned  is  enor- 
mous and  demoralizing.  Those  who  remain  naturally  feel  that  they 
are  not  being  fairly  treated  and  only  stay  either  because  of  love  of 
the  work  or  on  account  of  personal  reasons  which  prevent  their  bet- 
tering themselves  elsewhere.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  and  commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon 
this  subject,  and  measures  are  now  pending  in  Congress  designed  to 
effect  a  reclassification  of  Government  employees  not  only  with  the 
object  of  adjusting  and  bettering  the  pay  but  of  accomplishing  a 
scientific  classification  of  positions  and  work. 

For  the  good  of  the  public  ser\nce  I  trust  that  some  such  legisla- 
tion may  be  speedily  enacted. 

COOPERATION. 

The  close  cooperation  initiated  last  year  among  the  various  bureaus 
of  this  department  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  lands  in 
the  public  domain  and  in  Indian  reservations,  and  with  their  re- 
sources, has  continued  with  marked  success.  It  results  in  better 
knowledge  as  to  the  character  of  the  lands  and  their  varied  resources, 
in  increased  development,  elimination  of  waste,  and  better  returns. 
The  same  policy  of  cooperation  has  been  pureued  with  respect  to 
other  departments  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  my  effort  to 
avail  myself  through  such  cooperation  of  the  knowledge  and  facili* 
ties  of  other  departments  where  they  could  be  utilized  in  dealing 
with  the  Interior  Department  affairs.  Notable  results  were  ob- 
tained during  the  past  year  through  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  studies  and  investigations  of 
soils,  plant  industry,  and  agricultural  economics.  Joint  commis- 
sions visited  and  submitted  helpful  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
Milk  Biver  and  Klamath  reclamation  projects,  and  like  b^efit  was 
obtained  from  this  method  as  to  many  other  reclamation  projects^ 
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Cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  had  in  the  study  df  problems  connected  with  health 
and  sanitation  in  mines,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  sani- 
tation in  a  number  of  the  national  parks;  arid  ih  the  H<it  Springs 
National  Park  a  passed  ass^ant  surgeon  of  the  Public  HWtth 
Service  was  detailed  as  superintendent,  with  marked  baneftcial  re- 
sults. Cooperation  witii  the  Navy  was  had  in  the  protection  and 
handling  of  the  naval  oil  reserves,  with  th^  object  of  obtaining 
therefrom  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  when  and  where  needed,  avail- 
able supplies  of  fuel  ahd  other  oila 

Such  cooperation  not  only  aids  in  the  efficient  and  successful  per- 
foirmance  of  the  woi4:,  but  tends  to  eliminate  duplication  or  con- 
flict. 

FINANCING  THE   WORK* 

As- intimated,  the  work  of  the  department  is  broadly  divided  into 
(1)  constructive,  i.  e,,  public  works,  supervising  of  property  of 
Indians,  care  of  public  resources,  educational,  and  physical  training 
work;  (2)  the  eleemosynary  or  welfare  side,  including  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  pensions,  etc. 

In  the  latter  phase  of  its  work  the  depailnient  may  be  said  to  act 
under  the  laws  of  Congress  as  a  disbursing  officer,  the  payments 
authorized  being  in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  wounds,  military 
service,  etc.,  and  therefore  not  ratable  as  directly  productive.  The 
other  side  of  the  department's  activity,  involving  such  things  as  the 
building  of  reclamation  works,  the  control  and  development  of 
natural  resources,  etc.,  is  development  or  constructive  work  and  pro- 
duces a  substantial  revenue.  In  fact,  eliminating  consideration  of 
the  moneys  disbursed  under  the  eleemosynaiy  or  welfare  side,  the 
department's  receipts  exceed  the  appropriations  made  for  the  support 
of  its  constructive  activities.  For  instance,  during  the  year  1922, 
out  of  a  total  appropriation  of  $342,897,835,  $297,404,420  were 
moneys  disbursed  for  pensions  or  carried  in  what  is  denominated 
'^  permanent  an^l  indefinite  appropriations,"  which  include  items 
like  interest  on  Indian  trust  funds,  payments  to  States  for  schools, 
public  roads,  etc.,  leaving  for  expenditure  in  furtherance  of  what  I 
have  denominated  constructive  or  development  work  $45,493,415, 
whereas  the  cash  receipts  of  the  department  for  the  year  1922 
amounted  to  $48,612,528.  In  other  words,  in  that  part  of  the  depart- 
ment's work  which  may  be  denominated  constructive  the  cash  re- 
ceipts exceeded  the  appropriations  by  more  than  $3,100,000. 

I  have  endeavored  to  secure  reasonably  liberal  appropriations  for 
this  line  of  work  by  showing  this  cash  return  in  excess  of  expendi- 
tures and  by  further  pointing  out  that  the  money  so  expended  and  the 
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work  so  perfonned  axe  productirB  of  immense  financial  and  taxable 

values  throughout  the  United  States,  thm^by  iiK^reasing  the  wealth 

of  the  United  States  and  the  States  and  Territories.    An  example 

is  the  work  of  the  Beclamation  Service,  the  total  construction  cost  of 

which  was,  to  and  inchiding  the  year  1921,  in  round  numbers, 

$129,000,000,  resulting  in  the  production  of  crops  to  that  date  valued 

at  $475,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  increase  in  land 

values,  the  value  of  buildings,  live  stock,  etc.,  growing  out  of  its 

operations* 

Moreover,  the  national  benefit  arising  out  of  this  work  ia  the  way 

of  the  making  of  homes,  improvement  of  nwntal  and  physical  welfare 

of  the  people,  and  the  prevention  of  waste  and  similar  conservatioii 

of  resources  is  aJmost  immeasurable. 

Very  respectfully, 

Albebt  B.  Falij, 

Secfetary  of  the  Interior. 
The  PtesiDENT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFORT. 


THE  GENEBAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

1.  Entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year,  public  and  Indian 
lands,  10,367,153  acres,  a  decrease  of  5,264,477  acres  as  c<nnpared 
with  the  year  previous. 

2.  Patented  during  the  year,  12,904,821  acres,  an  increase  of 
2,787,011  acres  over  the  year  1921. 

3.  Collected  from  all  sources  during  the  year  an  aggregate  of 
$11,784,695.72,  of  which  sum,  after  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  the  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  special  funds,  there 
was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  credit 
of  its  general  fund  the  sum  of  $3,848,598.42. 

4.  Collected  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Field  Service,  $199,059.79. 

5.  Restored  to  the  public  domain  as  result  of  investigations  in  the 
field,  117,535  acres. 

6.  Investigated  in  the  field  and  reported  upon,  17,570  cases. 

7.  Conducted  287  hearings  in  Government  contests. 

8.  Obtained  11  convictions  in  criminal  cases  prosecuted  during  the 
year. 

9.  Approved  and  accepted  surveys  and  restorations  covering  an 
area  of  6,151,892  acres. 

10.  Entered  of  record  379,896  tract  book  notaticms. 

11.  Patented  under  the  hoHiestead  laws  9,632,635  acres,  an  increase 
of  1,459,833  acres  over  1921. 

12.  Issued  8,399  patents  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  law, 
embracing  an  area  of  2,919,819  acres,  an  increase  of  1,670,727  acres 
over  last  year. 

13.  Secured  the  withdrawal  of  96,500  acres  for  stock  driveways, 
and  released  from  such  withdrawal  101,663  acres;  gross  area  included 
in  such  withdrawals  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  9,010,328  acres. 

14:.  Closed  the  Fairbanks  townsite  trust  wldi  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  city  of  $7,200,  and  received  final  payment  for  1,846  town 
lots  in  other  townsites. 

15.  Allowed  123  ca«h  entries  under  the  Minnesota  drainage  act, 
covering  an  area  of  19,680  acres;  patented  under  this  act  since  its 
passage,  1,021,920  acres. 

15 
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16.  Canceled  338  rights  of  way  on  relinquishment  as  against  265 
last  year. 

17.  Approved  31  declaratory  statements  for  stock-watering  reser- 
voirs. 

18.  Approved  five  applications  for  recognitioil  as  State  irrigation 
districts,  embracing  149,082  acres. 

19.  Considered  favorably  52  reports  on  private  irrigation  projects, 
involving  300  entries  and  applications. 

20.  Received  during  the  year  applications  under  the  Federal  water- 
power  act,  covering  an  area  of  674,637  acres,  as  against  552,590  acres 
last  year. 

21.  Patented  under  the  Carey  Act,  85,870  acres. 

22.  Issued  200  permits  under  the  Pittman  Act  for  the  development 
of  underground  water  in  Nevada. 

23.  Patented  1,659  desert-land  entries,  as  against  1,599  last  year. 

24.  Approved  for  patent  777  reclamation  homestead  entries,  as 
against  428  last  year. 

25.  Secured  the  withdrawal  for  reclamation  purposes  of  145,204 
acres  and  restored  240,915  acres  theretofore  withdrawn  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

26.  Secured  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  various  public 
purposes  of  416,435  acres  and  restored  6,236,611  theretofore  with- 
drawn. 

27.  Restored  23  "shore  spaces"  abutting  upon  navigable  waters 
in  Alaska  theretofore  withdrawn. 

28.  Restored  and  opened  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  ex- 
service  men,  2^312,690  acres. 

29.  Conveyed  to  the  States  entitled  thereto  814,734  acres  of  indem- 
nity school  land  and  91,866  acres  of  quantity  grant  lands. 

30.  Conveyed  to  the  States  with  the  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  mineral  deposits,  7,843  acres. 

31.  Conveyed  to  the  States  under  cooperative  agreements,  33,434 
acres;  total  amount  conveyed  under  these  agreements  to  date,  281,863 
acres. 

32.  Patented  under  the  swamp-land  grant,  7,770  acres. 

33.  Opened  abandoned  military  reservations  embracing  55^78 
acre^. 

34.  Received  on  account  of  Chippewa  logging  imder  the  act  of 
June  27,  1902,  $28,811.14 ;  total  receipts  to  date,  $9,268,014.08. 

35.  Certified  and  patented  under  railroad  and  wagon-road  grants, 
1,490^7  acres,  as  against  713,210  acres  last  year. 

36.  Sold  the  timber  on  320  acres  of  Coos  Bay  wagon  road  lands, 
for  which  $23,146.50  was  received;  total  amount  of  sales  to  date, 
$103,957.50. 
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37.  Sold  the  timber  on  3,402  acres  of  Oregon  and  California 
railroad  land  for  $198,529.68;  total  amount  of  sales  to  date,  $943,- 
948.91. 

38.  Effected  two  exchanges  of  Oregon  and  California  railroad 
lands  under  the  act  of  May  31,  1918,  for  lands  in  private  ownership, 
in  which  the  United  States  received  23,669  acres  in  exchange  for 
22,270  acres. 

39.  Issued  6,805  Indian  trust  patents  for  an  area  of  495,808  acres 
and  2,265  fee  patents  to  Indians  for  an  area  of  252,560  acres. 

40.  Approved  for  patent  118  selections,  aggregating  439,927  acrei^ 
in  lieu  of  lands  within  Indian  reservations. 

41.  Approved  for  patent  266  forest  lieu  selections,  aggregating 
51,892  acres. 

42.  Issued  223  coal-prospecting  permits,  embracing  210,404  acres, 
and  24  leases  of  coal  lands,  covering  11,248  acres. 

43.  Awarded  4,985  oil  prospecting  permits  under  sections  13  and 
20  of  the  mineral-leasing  act. 

44.  Awarded  10  leases  of  oil  land  under  section  14  of  the  leasing 
act,  based  on  discovery,  embracing  4,860  acres. 

45.  Issued  under  the  relief  provisions  of  the  leasing  act,  84  leases, 
covering  17,455  acres,  and  181  prospecting  permits  under  said  pro- 
visions for  133,290  acres. 

46.  Issued  603  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits  in  Alaska. 

47.  Received  under  the  mineral-leasing  act  for  the  fiscal  year, 
$8,799,468.17,  of  which  $6,374,143.52  was  from  public  lands  and 
$2^425,324.65  from  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

48.  Decided  1,110  litigated  contest  cases  and  2,337  imappealed 
contest  cases. 

49.  Allowed  claims  for  repayments  under  specific  statutory  pro- 
visions for  $249,244.17. 

50.  Issued  574  mineral  patents  for  an  area  of  58,043  acres. 

51.  Issued  5,000  more  patents  during  the  fiscal  year  than  during 
the  year  previous,  an  increase  of  2,787,011  acres,  of  which  2,459,833 
acres  were  covered  by  entries  under  the  homestead  law,  this  class  of 
cases  being  made  current. 

THE  INDIAN  OFFICE. 

1.  Conducted  active  supervision  of  all  schools  by  visits  of  ex- 
perienced supervisors  to  every  unit  once  or  oftener  during  the  year, 
including,  where  practicable,  inspection  of  mission  and  public  schools 
attended  by  Indian  children. 

2.  Secured  an  average  attendance  in  Government  boarding  schools 
of  549  more  than  their  combined  capacity  and  increased  the  average 
attendance  in  all  schools  3,000  above  any  previous  record,  largely  in 
the  public  schools. 
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8.  Introduced  a  thoroughly  revised  course  of  study,  with  full 
academic  and  industrial  outlines  for  teachers.  Adopted  uniform^ 
semiannual  examinations.  Accomplished  greater  permanence  in  the 
teaching  force  and  a  large  attendance  of  instructors  at  summer 
schools  of  methods. 

4.  Made  a  personal  survey  of  the  Southwest,  where  the  Indians 
were  found  to  be  urgently  in  need  of  additional  school  capacity  for 
about  11,000  children. 

5.  Operated  80  hospitals,  having  a  total  bed  capacity  of  2,411. 
Maintained  a  steady  progress  in  Indian  health  conditions,  with  but 
few  epidemics.  Arranged,  without  salary  cost  to  the  ^Government, 
for  three  trained  Red  Cross  nurses  to  serve  one  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  regular  health  personnel  in  developing  methods  and  prac- 
tice for  improving  Indian  home  conditions. 

6.  Made  satisfactory  progress  in  general  farming  and  important 
extension  of  experimentation,  including  tests  with  Peruvian  alfalfa, 
Mexican  June  corn,  Bermuda  onions,  dates,  etc. 

7.  Stimulated  the  sheep  industry  among  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
west by  introducing  pure-bred  rams,  and  increased  largely  the  for- 
mation of  stock  growers'  associations,  now  a  movement  of  special 
value  to  reservation  industries. 

8.  Inaugurated  on  the  reservations  a  general  industrial  survey 
for  improved  homes  and  surroundings,  more  and  better  farming,  and 
greater  interest  in  live  stock,  resulting  in  pronounced  agricultural 
activity  in  many  sections,  with  a  marked  reduction  of  the  ration 
list.  Will  emphasize  home  improvement  this  year  in  all  Indian 
school  work. 

9.  Completed  important  diversion  dams  across  the  Gila  River, 
Ariz.,  and  Big  Horn  River,  Mont.,  bringing  the  irrigable  area  up 
to  approximately  605,000  acres  on  50  Indian  reservations.  Also 
carried  forward  other  like  construction. 

10.  'Made  allotments  of  land  to  6,070  individual  Indians  on  the 
reservations  and  the  public  domain,  embracing  745,000  acres.  Issued 
911  fee  patents  and  186  certificates  of  competency.  Effected  sales 
of  Indian  lands  for  a  total  of  $2,232,833,  and  expended  a  balance 
of  $9,000  in  the  purchase  of  small  tracts  for  homeless  Indians  in 
California. 

11.  Made  a  personal  visit  to  the  Chippewa  agencies  in  Minnesota 
and  arranged  for  a  commission  to  inquire  carefully  into  all  matters 
about  which  the  Chippewas  complain,  particularly  as  to  coptipensa- 
tion  for  land  and  standing  timber  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Minnesota  National  Forest,  with  a  view  to  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  any  legislation  to  which  these  Indians  ar^  entitled.    Re- 
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quested  the  DepartOMnt  of  Justice  to  begin  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of 
the  Chippewas  and  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  swamp  lands  in  the 
reservations  of  that  State. 

12.  Manufactured  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  at  the  Menominee 
mills,  Wisconsin.  Made  no  large  offerings  of  timber  on  account  of 
depressed  lumber  market, 

13.  Conducted  vigorous  prosecution  against  bootleggers,  moon- 
shine stills,  and  vendors  of  poisonous  intoxicants,  and  cooperated 
effectively  with  local  and  State  suppression  officers. 

14.  Issued  a  comprehensive  brochure  on  peyote  and  its  injurious 
use  among  the  Indians,  showing  the  need  of  prohibitory  legislation. 

15.  Assisted  Indian  scouts  in  the  preparation  of  their  claims  for 
pension,  about  100  of  whom  were  awarded  pensions  during  the  yea^r. 

16.  Received  for  the  Five  CiviUzed  Tribes  $4^62,059  in  individual 
Indian  money  and  expended  therefrom  for  maintenance,  fann% 
buildings,  live  stock,  and  equipment,  $2,334,220.  The  year's  gross 
oil  production  for  these  Indians  was  8,181,971  barrels,  and  the  total 
revenue  to  the  restricted  class  from  oil  and  gas  was  $3,897,&19.82. 

17.  Brought  in  a  300-barrel  oil  well  in  the  Otoe  field,  Oklahoma; 
five  new  wells  on  the  Shoshone  Re^rvation,  Wyo.;  produced  from 
2,000  to  3,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.; 
developed  two  very  productive  gas  wells  on  the  Ute  Mountain  Reser- 
vation, N.  Mex. ;  and  received  on  Osage  oU  and  gas  sales  and  leases 
in  Oklahoma  a  total  bonus  of  $22,105,500,  in  addition  to  rojralties 
and  rentals  amounting  to  $9,363,479.31. 

18.  Disposed  of  3,164  heirship  cases,  341  wills^  and  earned  fees 
exceeding  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  this  work.  Reduced  probate 
districts  in  eastern  Oklahoma  from  17  to  8. 

19.  Made  substantial  savings  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  supplies 
by  taking  advantage  of  falling  prices  and  cooperating  with  other 
Government  departments. 

20.  Under  modified  regulations  awarded  a  number  of  leases  to 
applicants  for  renewal  of  mining  contracts  on  Quapaw  lead  and  zino 
lands  under  special  specifications  that  will  better  protect  Indian  own- 
ers and  the  mining  industry. 

21.  Instrumental  in  having  legislation  proposed  (now  pending) 
with  the  view  to  adjusting  conflicts  over  land  titles  on  the  Pueblo 
reservations  in  New  Mexico  that  have  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versies for  many  years. 

22.  Investigated  conflicts  over  grazing  privileges  of  stockmen  and 
Navajo  Indians  on  the  public  domain  near  Crown  Point,  N.  Mex., 
which  had  tended  toward  serious  trouble  and  formulated  definite 
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plan  for  settlement.  This  will  include  a  proposed  expenditure  of 
$90,000  appropriated  by  Congress  to  buy  lands  for  Navajoes  of  that 
locality,  and  confining  the  Indians  so  far  as  may  be  possible  to  the 
use  of  these  purchased  lands  and  to  other  townships  to  be  leased 
for  them. 

23.  Made  extended  field  investigation  of  work  of  determining 
heirs  of  Indians  and  have  matured  plans  for  improving  this  branch 
of  the  service,  the  issuance  of  new  regulations,  and  have  requested 
Congress  for  an  increase  in  heirship  fees  so  as  to  place  this  woi^ 
upon  an  entirely  self-supporting  basis. 

THE  BUBEAU  OF  PENSIONS. 

1.  Paid  for  pensions,  $263,807,683.37. 

2.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $11,340,267.07  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

3.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $10,699.70  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  expense  of  the  pension  system,  including 
salaries  of  special  examiners. 

4.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $172,836.39  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons,  and  $4,270.12  of 
the  sum  appropriated  for  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners. 

6.  Receipts  for  addresses,  certified  copies,  etc.  (act  of  August  24,. 
1912) ,  $10,721.07.  Refundments  to  pension  appropriations,  $11,867.36. 
Miscellaneous  receipts,  $1,620.47. 

6.  Received  and  classified  114,261  applications  for  pension,  of 
which  47,710  were  under  act  of  May  1,  1920,  for  Civil  War  service^ 
and  39,660  under  act  of  June  6, 1920,  for  Spanish  War  service. 

7.  Disposed  of  130,736  pension  claims  and  issued  64,967  pension 
certificates,  1,340  reissues  in  lieu  of  lost  certificates,  10,011  accrued 
pension  orders,  and  6,873  reimbursement  orders,  on  which  $488,248.28 
were  allowed  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and 
burial  of  deceased  pensioners. 

8.  Under  act  of  May  22,  1920,  for  retirement  of  employees  of  the 
classified  civil  service,  disbursed  for  annuities,  $4,188,268.89 ;  for  re- 
funds, $2,203,198.04;  for  Treasury  settlements,  $870.18. 

9.  Returned  to  the  Treasury  $485  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
cost  of  administration  of  the  retirement  act. 

10.  Allowed  1,330  of  the  1,639  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of 
age  and  946  of  the  1,472  claims  for  annuity  on  account  of  disability. 

11.  Allowed  70,246  of  the  76,182  claims  for  refund  made  by  per- 
sons separated  from  the  classified  civil  service. 

12.  The  amount  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
June  30, 1922,  was  $18,134,263.91. 
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THE  PATENT  OITICE. 

Granted — Patents  on  mechanical  Inventions 38,  083 

Granted — ^Reissue  patents 258 

Granted— Design  patents 2, 862 

Registered — ^Trade-marks  12, 247 

Registered— Labels 1,  560 

Registered— Prints - 541 

Total -* 55, 551 


Applications  Received  Dubing  Fiscal  Yeab  Ended  June  30,  1922. 

With  fees: 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions . 88, 243 

Api^ications  for  patents  for  designs 5, 645 

Applications  for  reissues  for  patents 388 

Total 94,  226 

AppHcations  for  registration  of  trade-marks 17, 029 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels^ 1, 574 

Applications  for  registration  of  prints 768 

Tdtal 19, 371 

Total  of  applications  for  patents  and  registrations,  with  fees—  113, 597 

Number  of  applications  allowed  (including  designs) 51, 145 

Number  of  amendments  filed 167,014 

Number  of  aiq;)eals  on  merit 1, 677 

Number  of  petitions  to  Commissioner 3, 242 

Number  of  notices  of  opposition 503 

Number  of  Interfer^ices  declared 2,260 

Applications  fob  Patents  fob  Inventions. 

Year  ended  June  SO : 

1919 ^ 62,755 

1920 81,948 

1921 84,248 

1922 88,243 

Applications   fob    Patents,    Including    Reissues,    Designs,    Tbaob-Mabks, 

Labels,  and  Pbints. 
Year  ended  Jupe  30: 

1919 75,657 

1920 102,940 

1921 107,666 

1922 113.597 
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Applications  Awaiting  Action. 
June  30 : 

1919 17, 735 

1920 W,«55 

1921 49,884 

1922 - 67,867 

Toi'AL  Patents  Granted  and  Tbade-Mabks,  Labels,  and  Pbints  Rboistbbba. 

0 

1910  — ^ \ 43. 358 

1920 47, 40e 

J921 53, 817 

1922 —  55,  551 

THE  BITBEATJ  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  A  new  division  of  physical  education  and  Bcbool  hygiene  was 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  with  an  additional 
specialist  and  clerk.  Heretofore  school  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion formed  a  part  of  the  service  division. 

2.  Completed  the  following  report^s  covering  the  school  yeiir  ended 
June,  1920:  (1)  Statistics  of  privaite  high  schools  and  academies; 
(2)  statistics  of  private  business  and  commercial  schools;  (3)  statis- 
tics of  teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools ;  (4)  statistics  of  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  professional  schools;  (5)  statistics  of  public 
and  private  kindergartens;  (6)  statistics  of  city  school  systems;  (7) 
statistics  of  State  school  systems. 

3.  Prepared  and  circulated  a  questio)nnaire  for  the  AmerScam 
classical  league  regarding  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  secondary 
schools. 

4.  Documents  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for 
the  bureau,  11,596  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
598,016  bulletins ;  245,485  leaflets,  circulars,  and  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations; 200,000  copies  of  School  Life;  and  5,000  copies  of  the  annual 
index  to  that  periodical.    In  all,  1,060,097  documents  were  distributed. 

5.  During  the  year  11,125  letters  were  received  by  the  home  educa- 
tion section  of  the  library  division.  This  section  distributed  83,304 
copies  of  reading  courses,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  30,000 ; 
5,145  lists  of  courses,  and  1,095  bulletins.  New  readers  were  enrolled 
to  the  number  of  1,1^?  ^^^  72  readers  received  certificates  for  com- 
pleting courses. 

6.  Received  128,100  letters,  34,013  library  publications,  and.  74,580 
statistical  reports  of  various  kinds.  An  aggregate  of  764,942  sheets 
of  mimeographed  material  was  distributed,  consisting  largely  of 
circulars  of  information,  blanks  for  office  records,  questionnaires  re- 
lating to  investigations,  bibliographies  on  educational  subjects,  etc. 

7.  The  field  force  in  Alaska  comprised  5  superintendents,  144 
teachers,  8  physicians,  14  nurses,  5  nurses  in  training,  16  hospital 
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attendants,  and  7  herders  in  charge  of  reindeer  belonging  to  the 
Government.  Seventy  schools  were  in  operation  with  an  enroll-* 
ment  of  approximately  4,000.  Orphanages  were  conducted  at  Kan- 
akanak  and  Tyonek  for  the  care  of  children  left  destitute  by  an 
epidemic  of  influenza.  School  buildings  were  erected  at  Tundra, 
Sleetmute,  Noorvik,  Gambell,  and  Eek.  Hospitals  were  maintained 
at  Juneau,  Kanakanak,  Akiak,  Nulato,  and  Noorvik.  As  regards 
reindeer  herds,  it  is  estimated  that  if  there  has  been  the  usual  20 
per  cent  increase  there  should  now  be  in  Alaska  approximately 
259,000  reindeer,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one- 
third  to  the  Government,  to  white  men,  and  to  Lapps.  The  reindeer 
service  has  been  extended  to  grazing  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  where  there  is  unlimited  pasturage  for  reindeer. 
During  the  past  winter  a  herd  of  1,350  reindeer  was  driven  by  herd- 
ers in  the  employ  of  the  bureau  approximately  1,000  miles  from  a 
point  on  the  Bering  seacoast  to  the  above-mentioned  grazing  grounds. 
In  the  fall  of  1921  a  herd  of  54  reindeer  was  transported  from  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  to  Kodiak  Island. 

8.  Completed  41  school  surveys,  comprising  State  system  of  public 
schools,  Arkansas;  State  system  of  higher  education,  Kansas;  higher 
educational  institutions  in  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina ;  public-school  systems  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Sparta,  Wis. ;  sdiool  buildings  in 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Washington,  N.  C,  and  Greenfield,  Ohio; 
county  system  of  ];^ublic  schools,  Washington  County,  Va. 

9.  A  comprehensive  study  of  rural-school  consolidation  in  the  48 
States  is  in  progress,  and  a  report  on  the  pres^it  status  of  rural- 
school  supervision  is  now  in  press. 

10.  Prepared  and  assisted  in  circulating  among  rural-school  officers 
and  others  on  request  25,070  leaflets  and  20,800  circulars  on  consoli- 
dation of  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils;  rural-teachers^ 
library ;  salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  1922 ;  salaries  of  super- 
intendente  and  supervisors;  modem  equipment  for  a  one-room  school; 
and  various  topics  on  rural  supervision.  Rural  conferences  were 
organized  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Two 
motion-picture  films  were  prepared,  one  depicting  methods  of  super- 
vision, the  other  showing  rural-school  consolidation  and  its  results. 
A  revised  list  was  compiled  containing  more  than  300  rural-sdiool 
supervisors  and  professors  of  rural  education  in  .normal  schools  and 
colleges. 

11.  A  member  of  the  bureau  staff  wfLS  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Brazilian  International  Centennial  Exposition. 
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12.  In  cooperation  with  the  committee  on  highway  and  highway 
transport  education,  a  number  of  State  conferences  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  these  fields  was  held.  Of  special  note  were  those  con- 
ducted in  Kentucky,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and 
Connecticut.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a  second  national  confer- 
ence on  highway  education,  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  October, 
1922. 

13.  Preparing  circulars  on  the  following  subjects:  Comparison  of 
enrollment  and  endowment  at  200  leading  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; classification  of  student  enrollment  and  distribution  of 
teachers  in  engineering  schools;  and  current  statistics  on  income,  sal- 
aries, and  enrollment  at  State  universities  and  colleges. 

14.  Prepared  manuscripts  on  many  phases  of  city-school  adminis- 
tration, among  them  being  salaries  of  teachers  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  and  over,  which  was  published  in  the  report  of  hearing 
on  Senate  bill  3136. 

15.  The  bureau  was  represented  by  members  of  its  staff  at  the  Pan 
American  Conference  called  by  the  League  of  Women.  Voters,  and 
the  Pan  Pacific  Conference  on  Education  held  in  Honolulu  in 
August,  1921. 

16.  Conducted  and  arranged  the  program  of  a  three-days'  confer- 
ence on  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  manual  arts  and  industrial 
education,  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  December  8-10,  1921, 
and  four  conferences  of  specialists  in  industrial  education  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
A  series  of  regional  conferences  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  home 
economics  was  conducted  in  a  number  of  cities;  also  10  regional  con- 
ferences in  commercial  education. 

17.  Compiled  38  new  bibliographies  on  educational  topics.  Among 
the  library  leaflets  issued  was  ''What  libraries  learned  during  the 
war."  The  number  of  volumes  from  the  library  loaned  to  borrowers 
outside  the  office  was  2,077. 

18.  Collected  and  compiled  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States, 
particularly  current  legislation. 

19.  Audited  the  annual  reports  of  the  treasurers  of  land-grant  col- 
leges and  prepared  the  annual  statement  of  educational  and  financial 
statistics  of  these  institutions. 

20.  Promoted  and  encouraged  health  teaching  in  the  schools. 

21.  Published  59  bulletins;  2  reports;  21  leaflets  and  1  reprint; 
health  education  publications,  2,  and  7  reprints;  reading  courses,  4, 
and  14  reprints;  miscellaneous  publications,  4;  School  Life,  5  num- 
bers and  index,  with  1  supplement 
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THB  GBOLOCnCAL  ST7BVET. 

1.  'Made  geologic  surveys  in  32  States  and  Alaska. 

2.  Continued  cooperative  geologic  work  with  eight  State  organiza- 
tions and  with  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and,  through  cooperation  with 
governmental  organizations  and  scientific  institutions,  made  on  re- 
quest special  examinations  relating  to  the  geology  of  Hawaii,  Ice- 
land, Canada,  Peru,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Bolivia,  Java,  the  Pacific  islands,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and  Cuba. 

3.  Made  studies  of  ore  deposits  in  seven  States  and  prepared  or 
began  to  prepare  21  reports  on  ore  deposits  or  mining  districts. 

4.  Made  field  surveys  and  studies  in  13  States  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas,  prepared  or  began  to  pre- 
pare 32  reports  on  present  or  prospective  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  pub- 
lished maps  showing  oil  and  gas  fields  in  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wyoming. 

5.  Gave  advice  as  to  the  adequacy  of  bids  received  for  leases  of 
oil  and  gas  lands  in  the  Osage  Nation. 

6.  Continued  the  policy  of  undertaking  intensive  study  of  possible 
oil-bearing  territory  in  advance  of  conmiercial  development,  carry- 
ing on  such  studies  in  the  Black  Hills,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

7.  Examined  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  four  States. 

8.  Examined  coal  deposits  in  three  States  and  prepared  or  began 
five  reports  on  coal  fields. 

9.  Cooperated  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  in  special  investigations  whose  results  may  have  very  practi- 
cal application. 

10.  Made  comprehensive  geologic,  topographic,  and  hydrographic 
studies  of  portions  of  Colorado  and  San  Juan  Rivers  in  Utah  and 
Arizona,  with  the  special  object  of  determining  the  suitability  of 
certain  dam  and  reservoir  sitea 

11.  Began  the  preparation  of  a  geologic  map  of  Arizona. 

12.  Completed  studies  of  the  radium-bearing  camotite  ores  and  the 
tungsten  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

13.  Cooperated  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  a  study  of  earth 
movements  in  connection  with  earthquakes. 

14.  Cooperated  with  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  in 
geologic  studies  of  dam  and  reservoir  sites. 

15.  Made  collections  and  examinations  of  fossils  from  28  States  for 
stratigraphic  identification  or  correlation. 

16.  Continued  the  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  production  and 
cooperated  in  this  work  with  18  States  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

17.  Issued  special  timely  reports  on  the  production  of  fuels. 

18.  Continued  to  obtain  and  supply  information  on  foreign  mineral 
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19.  Continued  the  search  for  potash  in  natural  salts  in  Texas,  col-* 
lecting  and  examining  several  hundred  samples  and  finding  workable 
percentages  of  potash  in  a  number  of  them. 

20.  Made  1,720  quantitative  analyses  of  rocks  and  minerals  and 
over  2,200  qus^litative  tests  of  specimens  submitted  mainly  by  persons 
outside  of  the  Survey. 

21.  Continued  investigations  of  deep-earth  temperatures  and  of  the 
porosity  of  oil  and  gas  sands. 

22.  Continued  studies  of  mineral  deposits  in  Alaska. 

23.  Made  geologic  surveys  covering  2,280  square  miles  and  topo- 
graphic surveys  covering  505  square  miles  in  Alaska. 

24.  Made  topographic  surveys  in  21  States  and  Ha\vaii,  partly  in 
cooperation  with  other  Government  organizations  and  with  20  States 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

25.  Mapped  12,057  square  miles  topographically  and  resurveyed 
1,487  square  miles. 

26.  Ean  3,236  miles  of  levels  and  established  in  connection  with 
them  874  permanent  bench  marks. 

27.  Occupied  89  triangulation  stations,  of  which  76  were  perma- 
nently marked. 

28.  Ean  2,225  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  in  connection 
therewith  483  permanent  marks. 

29.  Prepared  shaded  relief  maps  of  Alaska,  California,  Kentucky, 
and  southwestern  Arizona,  also  of  several  quadrangles  and  of  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  Denver  &  Eio  Grande  Western  Eailroad. 

30.  Continued  the  compilation  of  the  United  States  portion  of  the 
international  map  of  the  world,  for  which  maps  of  46  States  have 
now  been  completed. 

31.  Prepared  a  map  of  China  and  adjacent  regions  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  connection  with  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of 
Armament. 

32.  Made  more  than  11,000  measurements  of  stream  flow  in  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii,  doing  part  of  the  work  in  cooperation 
with  other  Government  organizations  and  with  31  States  and  Hawaii. 

33.  Made  investigations  of  ground  water  in  10  States  and  Hawaii. 

34.  Analyzed  671  samples  of  surface  and  underground  water. 

35.  Prepared  monthly  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity  and 
consumption  of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  and  published 
maps  of  14  States  showing  the  location  of  power  stations  and  trans- 
mission lines  used  in  public  service. 

36.  Continued  investigations  of  the  present  and  probable  future 
use  of  surface  and  ground  waters  in  connection  with  the  classification 
of  public  lands. 
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37.  Disposed  of  more  than  25,000  cases  referred  to  the  Geological 
Survey  for  the  preparation  of  reports  thereon  to  be  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public-land  laws. 

38.  Made  a  net  decrease  of  459,341  acres  in  the  area  previously 
classified  as  coal  land,  a  net  increase  of  268,359  acres  in  the  area  classi- 
fied as  phosphate  land,  and  decreases  of  3,914,988  acres  in  outstanding 
coal  reserves,  of  110,803  acres  in  outstanding  petroleum  reserves,  and 
of  298,846  acres  in  outstanding  phosphate  reserves. 

39.  Acted  on  7,638  applications  for  permit  or  lease  rights  under 
the  mineral-lands  leasing  acts. 

40.  Defined  the  boundaries,  in  accordance  with  the  known  geologic 
structure,  of  five  gas  fields  and  one  oil  field  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

41.  Made  plan  and  profile  surveys  of  Colorado  River  in  Utah  and 
Arizona  and  of  Klamath  and  Trinity  Eivers  in  California. 

42.  Made  detailed  studies  of  the  possibility  of  developing  power  on 
rivers  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Colorado. 

43.  Made  a  net  increase  of  635,523  acres  in  power-site  reserves. 

44.  Made  field  studies  with  respect  to  irrigability  of  lands  under 
the  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homestead  acts  and  the  Nevada 
ground-water  reclamation  act  in  Colorado,  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Nevada. 

45.  Designated  382,320  acres  in  Nevada  imder  the  ground-water 
reclamation  act. 

46.  Included  1,160  acres  in  California  in  reservoir-site  with- 
drawals. 

47.  Made  net  increase  of  5,744  acres  in  public-water  reserves,  of 
3,989,427  acres  in  enlarged-homestead  designations,  and  of  4,778,633 
acres  in  stock-raising  homestead  designations. 

48.  Published  159  reports,  containing  9,594  pages,  and  reprinted  7« 
reports. 

49.  Engraved  and  printed  70  new  topographic  maps  and  engraved 
wholly  or  in  part  36  new  topographic  maps. 

50.  Photolithographed  and  printed  20  new  States  and  other  maps. 

51.  Printed  969,981  copies  of  new  and  reprinted  maps. 

52.  Printed  under  contract  for  other  branches  of  the  Government 
lithographed  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  editions  amounting  to  2,442,227 
copies. 

53.  Distributed  590,284  copies  of  book  publications  and  739,810  of 
map  publications,  of  which  8^53  folios  and  atlases  and  5944217  maps 
were  sold. 
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THE  REOLAMATIOH  SERVICE. 

1.  Continued  the  construction  and  operation  of  irrigation  works, 
and  in  1921  irrigated  1,227,500  acres  of  arid  land,  covered  by  project 
statistics,  producing  crops  valued  at  $49,620,300.  Including  land 
furnished  either  in  whole  or  in  part  with  water  from  the  works  of 
the  Service,  under  the  Warren  Act,  the  value  of  crops  produced  in 
1921  amounted  to  nearly  $95,000,000. 

2.  Operated  irrigation  works,  including  100  storage  and  diversion 
dams,  13,600  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains,  as  well  as  pipe 
lines,  flumes,  and  tunnels,  and  thousands  of  structures  incident  to  the 
carriage  and  distribution  of  the  water. 

3.  Continued  the  extension  of  the  projects,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  547  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains,  8,775  canal  struc- 
tures, 526  bridges,  170,163  linear  feet  of  pipe,  and  36,123  linear  feet 
of  fliunes,  and  excavated  12,544,030  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock, 
the  total  excavation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  200,- 
677,519  cubic  yards. 

4.  Continued  the  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  a  dam  in 
Boulder  Canyon  on  the  Colorado  River  to  impound  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  lands  in  Imperial  Valley,  Calif.,  and  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  subject,  issued  as  Senate  Document  142, 
and  reprinted  as  a  committee  print  for  the  House  Committee  on  Irri- 
gation of  Arid  Lands. 

5.  Continued  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
American  Falls  Dam  on  Snake  River,  Idaho.^ 

6.  Continued  investigations  of  the  possibilities  of  the  international 
project  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 

7.  Initiated  and  continued  investigations  of  scores  of  secondary 
prpjects. 

8.  Continued  active  construction  of  the  Tieton  Dam  to  supplement 
the  supply  of  storage  water  on  the  Yakima  project,  Washington. 

9.  Continued  construction  of  part  1  of  the  Mesa  division,  Yuma 
project,  Arizona,  the  lands  in  which  were  sold  under  the  terms  of  a 
special  act  of  Congress  of  January  25,  1917. 

10.  Opened  to  entry  314  farm  units,  comprising  20,720  acres  of 
irrigable  land,  practically  all  of  which  was  filed  upon  by  ex-service 
men  of  the  World  War. 

11.  Cooperated  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Government, 
with  other  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  with  State  govern- 
ments, and  with  numerous  local  project  organizations  in  the  further- 
ance of  reclamation  work  and  the  interests  of  the  water  users. 

12.  Continued  the  work  of  securing  both  motion  and  still  pictures 
of  scenes  on  the  projects. 
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13.  Gave  numerous  illustrated  lectures  on  the  work  of  the  service 
and  distributed  thousands  of  feet  of  motion  pictures  and  many  sets 
of  colored  slides,  with  accompan3^ng  manuscript,  to  individuals 
throughout  the  country  wishing  to  lecture  on  the  service. 

14.  Effected  numerous  and  extensive  economies  in  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  service  and  the  projects,  resulting  in  largely 
increased  efficiency  at  a  materially  lower  cost. 

15.  Celebrated  on  June  17,  1922,  the  anniversary  of  20  years  of 
reclamation  since  the  approval  of  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17, 
1902. 

THE  BXnSlEAU  07  MINES. 

1.  Trained  13,253  men  in  first  aid,  1,106  in  mine  rescue,  and  1,930 
in  combination  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  work. 

2.  Described  mine  safety  and  rescue  work  to  86,899  persons  during 
the  year. 

3.  Rendered  assistance  at  24  mine  accidents — 20  at  coal  mines  and 
4  at  metal  mines. 

4.  Conducted  and  assisted  in  conducting  26  State,  local,  and  com- 
pany first-aid  meets  in  mining  districts. 

5.  Designed  and  constructed  for  the  Navy  a  half-hour  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus  for  fighting  fires  on  shipboard  and  for  penetrat- 
ing noxious  gases. 

6.  Inspected  mine  rescue  apparatus  owned  by  mining  companies 
and  gave  advice  as  to  its  condition  and  repairs  needed. 

7.  Formulated  a  code  of  procedure  in  mine  rescue,  and  assisted 
an  international  conference  in  efforts  to  reach  standardization  in  the 
use  of  mine  rescue  apparatus  throughout  the  world. 

8.  Produced  and  distributed  free,  for  educational  purposes,  mo- 
tion-picture films  on  subjects  relating  to  mining  and  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners. 

9.  Issued  monthly  statistical  reports  on  fatal  accidents  at  coal 
mines  and  on  fatal  and  nonfatal  accidents  in  metal  mines,  quarries, 
coke  ovens,  and  metallurgical  plants,  in  connection  with  mine  safety 
work. 

10.  Visited  mines,  gave  advice  on  the  safety  of  workmen  in  the 
mines,  and  conducted  an  educational  campaign  in  the  National 
Safety  News  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Safety  Council. 

11.  Furthered  the  organization  in  mining  districts  of  chapters  of 
the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
the  prevention  of  accidents  and  improvement  of  health  conditions, 
the  facilitating  of  training  in  first  aid,  mine  rescue,  and  safety 
methods,  and  the  promotion  of  recreational  activities. 

12.  Mining  engineers  and  surgeons  made  studies  and  submitted 
recomtnendations  of  metal-mine  ventilation,  dusts,  and  their  physi- 
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ological  effects  on  miners  in  specified  regions  of  California,  Utah. 
Nevada,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region. 

13.  Advised  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw Nations  regarding  efficient  mining  and  safety  methods  in  coal 
mines  on  their  lands. 

14.  Continued  to  investigate  explosions  and  fires  in  coal  mines 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  mine  operators  on  causes  and  the 
methods  of  prevention. 

15.  Assisted  the  State  mining  commission  of  Maryland  in  the 
preparation  of  mine  regulations  for  the  State,  with  especial  refer* 
ence  to  coal  mining. 

16.  Studied  coal-mining  methods  throughout  the  country,  recom- 
mending modern  methods  where  obsolete  ones  were  used,  in  order 
to  recover  a  larger  proportion  of  the  coal  and  to  increase  safety  in 
the  mines. 

17.  Tested  49  field  samples  of  permissible  explosives  from  31 
coal-mining  companies  in  seven  States.  These  3Q  brands  from 
seven  makers  represented  63  per  cent  of  the  permissible  explosives 
used  for  coal  mining  in  1920.  All  but  five  samples  passed  all  safety 
tests  made  on  them. 

18.  Investigated  possibilities  of  surplus  military  smokeless  powder 
for  industrial  use.  Found  it  useful  for  blasting  ditches,  bowlders, 
and  stumps,  if  it  is  comminuted  or  finely  ground.  A  report  gives 
full  details. 

19.  Continued  in  Alaska  work  to  promote  safety  and  efficiency 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory. 

20.  Analyzed  coal  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  other  coal,  including  5,760  samples  and  involving  68,740  de- 
terminations. 

21.  Cooperated  with  the  gas  industry  and  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation in  the  study  of  improved  processes  for  the  manufacture  and 
purification  of  illuminating  gas,  also  of  economical  fuels  for  gen- 
erators. 

22.  Continued  to  make  analyses  of  mine  and  fuel  gases  of  all 
kinds  in  order  to  detect  danger  and  increase  safety  in  coal  and  metal 
mines,  in  vehicular  tunnels,  and  in  industrial  plants. 

23.  Developed  a  portable  carbon  dioxide  indicator  for  adjusting 
automobile  carburetors  by  gas  analysis  in  order  to  increase  mileage 
from  gasoline. 

24.  Developed  a  universal  gas  mask  (weight  &J  pounds)  and  a 
fireman's  gas  mask  (weight  5^  pounds)  to  protect  men  against 
poisonous  gases  up  to  2  or  3  per  cent  in  air. 

25.  Made  a  fuel  survey  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  recommend  the  most 
economical  future  supply  of  fuel  to  replace  natural  gas. 
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26.  Devised  a  grate  that  makes  possible  the  substitution  of  low- 
cost  lignite  char  for  anthracite  or  other  coal  in  a  stove. 

27.. Established  by  microscopic  examination  the  origin  of  co- 
orongite,  torbanite,  certain  kerosene  shales  of  Australia,  the  bog- 
heads of  Bathgate,  Scotland,  and  other  boghead  coals. 

28.  Continued  comprehensive  research  on  timber  preservation  in 
metal  mines,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Forestry  Service, 
as  part  of  the  bureau's  effort  to  conserve  the  nation's  supply  of 
wood. 

29.  Investigated  milling  methods  of  zinc  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma  and  made  reconmiendations  for  changes  that  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  mills  and  improve  the  recoveries. 

80.  Prepared  a  bulletin  on  aluminum  and  aluminum-alloy  melting 
practice. 

31.  Began  an  investigation  of  sands  ^or  molds  and  cores  in  light 
alloy  foundry  practice  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's  Association  and  the  National  Research  Council. 

32.  Investigated  means  of  utilizing  tin-plate  scrap  and  old  tin 
cans,  demonstrating  that  a  good  grade  of  gray  foundry  iron  and 
satisfactory  castings  can  be  made  economically  in  an  electric 
furnace. 

33.  Demonstrated  that  a  frothy  mixture  is  the  best  fire  extinguisher 
for  use  in  zinc-dust  fires. 

34.  Continued  to  give  information  and  advice  to  producers  of 
radium. 

35.  In  a  cooperative  investigation  of  industrial  kilns,  changes  in 
method  made  savings  in  time  of  burning  of  1  to  50  per  cent,  and 
savings  in  fuel  consumied  of  10-  to  38  per  cent,  improving  also  the 
quality  of  the  brick. 

36.  Completed  study  of  the  clays  and  shales  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

37.  Completed  surveys  of  the  soapstone  and  the  slate  industries 
in  the  United  States  and  made  reports  that  have  benefitted  the  indus- 
tries both  by  increasing  efficiency  in  mining  and  in  preventing  imwise 
investments. 

38.  Eepaired  a  Texas  oil  well,  given  up  as  damaged  beyond  repair, 
cemented  off  the  water,  and  brought  back  a  good  production. 

39.  Developed  new  and  important  applications  for  production 
curves  of  oil  wells,  indicating  probable  length  of  life  of  the  wells  and 
amount  of  future  production. 

40.  Completed  a  study  on  the  protection  of  oil-field  equipment 
against  corrosion. 

41.  Completed  investigation  of  holding  back  pressure  on  oil  wells 
without  affecting  production  of  wells.  Besearch  indicates  possibility 
of  saving  vast  quantities  of  gas  now  being  wasted  in  producing  oil. 
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42.  Completed  exhaustive  study  of  Deaner  and  Slick  oil  fields, 
Oklahoma,  and  made  recommendations  on  drilling,  shutting  off  water 
in  wells,  and  handling  producing  wells.  Beports  distributed  by 
Bartlesville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

43.  Developed  tight-top  tanks  for  storage  of  crude  oil,  reducing 
thereby  the  loss  of  oil  by  evaporation.  Two  to  four  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  are  thus  saved  per  tank.  Several  oil  fields  have  installed 
such  tanks,  saving  much  oil. 

44.  Compiled  a  manual  for  consumers  of  gas  in  homes,  showing 
how  to  conserve  the  supply  of  natural  gas. 

45.  Identified  the  gum- forming  constituents  in  motor  gasoline. 

46.  Began  a  survey  of  transportation  losses  of  natural  gas  in  pipe 
lines,  especially  through  leaks,  in  order  to  apply  corrective  measures. 
Several  gas  companies  are  cooperating. 

47.  Made  two  semiannual  surveys  of  motor  gasoline  used  in  the 
different  cities  of  the  United  States ;  more  than  100  samples  collected 
from  nine  large  cities  and  analyzed.  Surveys  showed  good  quality 
of  gasoline  on  the  market. 

48.  In  a  survey  of  the  crude  petroleums  of  the  United  States,  com- 
pleted and  published,  detailed  analyses,  made  on  a  comparable  basis, 
of  samples  of  crude  from  northern  Texas,  Arkansas,  northern 
Louisiana,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  fields,  thus  enabling  purchasers  to 
judge  their  relative  value.  .  • 

49.  Compiled  and  distributed  monthly  reports  of  total  output  and 
stocks  of  refined  petroleum  products  at  the  refineries  of  the  United 
States.  California  statistics  are  compiled  at  San  Francisco  office, 
thus  serving  the  Pacific  coast  more  promptly. 

50.  Surveyed  oil  shale  resources  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Indiana, 
and  found  an  almost  unequaled  supply  of  fuel  for  the  future  in  oil- 
shale  deposits. 

51.  Developed  accurate  and  reliable  methods  for  testing  oil  shales 
and  shale  oils.    Began  a  study  of  the  refining  of  shale  oil. 

52.  In  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  made  a 
microscopic  study  of  Kentucky  oil  shales  in  order  to  correlate  this 
structure  with  that  of  other  shales  and  cannel  coals. 

53.  Supervised  the  production  of  18,236,362  barrels  of  oil  on  the 
public  domain  for  the  Government  as  royalties,  which  amounted  to 
$4,000,000.      • 

54.  Assisted  in  the  Government's  work  on  production  of  a  non- 
inflanmiable  gas  for  dirigibles  by  performing  the  preliminary  re- 
search necessary  to  the  design  of  a  larger  and  more  efficient  plant  for 
recovering  the  gas. 

66.  Bought  and  distributed  to  Government  institutions,  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  260,000  tons  of  coal— 185,000 
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tons  delivered  by  trucks  and  75,000  in  railroad  cars  direct  to  plants 
having  railroad  siding& 

56.  Supervised  operations  on  Government  land  leased  for  develop- 
ment as  follows:  208,331  acres  of  coal  lands;  1,920  acres  of  oil-shade 
luid ;  360  acres  of  phosphate  land ;  and  29,680  acres  of  potash  land. 

57.  Distributed  348,355  copies  of  free  editions  of  publications,  in- 
cluding 33,614  bulletins,  1,822  annual  reports,  64,316  miners'  circu- 
lars, 80,050  technical  papers,  and  168,553  miscellaneous  printed  docu- 
ments. 

THE  NATIOHAIi  PASK  SERVICE. 

1.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  parks;  1922  season,  1,044,502;  1921  season,  1,007,335; 
1920  season,  919,504,  with  less  complaints  and  more  compliments 
than  ever  before. 

2.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  automobile  travel  in  the  history 
of  the  national  parks ;  1922  season,  197,105  cars ;  1921  season,  175,825 
cars ;  1920  season,  128,074  cars. 

3.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  monuments ;  1922  season,  171,988 ;  1921  season,  164,461 ; 
1920  season,  138,951. 

4.  Collected  $432,964,89  in  revenues  from  the  various  operations 
within  the  national  parks,  as  against  $396,928.27  in  1921  and  $316,- 
877.96  in  1920. 

6.  Celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  by  Congres- 
sional act  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  established  and 
confirmed  the  national  park  idea  as  first  enunciated  by  Cornelius 
Hedges,  a  pioneer  Montanan. 

6.  Assumed  active  jurisdiction  of  and  installed  an  administrative 
force  in  Hawaii  National  Park,  accepting  title  to  private  lands 
therein. 

7.  Secured  donation  of  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  enlargement  of 
the  Lafayette  National  Park  in  Maine  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  superintendent,  George  B.  Dorr;  accepted  donations  of 
moneys,  land,  and  other  gifts  from  park  friends. 

8.  In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
improved  sanitary  conditions  in  several  national  parks;  continued 
work  of  mosquito  control  and  prepared  plans  for  extensive  and 
modem  sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  systems. 

9.  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  placed  in  operation  the  new 
Government  free  bathhouse;  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Treasury  Department  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
appointed  a  Public  Health  Service  officer  superintendent,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Public  Health  Service  placed  in  operation  the  free 
clinic  in  connection  with  the  new  free  bathhouse. 
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10.  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  three  new  bathhouses  have  been 
completed  and  a  fourth  will  shortly  be  completed,  making  up  a 
magnificent  collection  of  buildings  probably  unsurpassed  in  their 
kind. 

11.  Arranged  with  the  various  public  operators  for  increased  ac- 
commodations and  conveniences  in  the  various  national  parks,  par- 
ticularly in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  and  Crater  Lake ;  expanded  the 
automobile  free  public  camp  grounds  to  meet  increased  demands 
of  inflowing  motorists  and  erected  a  third  combined  ranger  station 
and  community  house  for  accommodation  of  campers  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park;  and  continued  the  installation  of  a  modem  sewer 
system  in  Yosemite  Valley,  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  made  other 
improvements  and  extension  in  the  water-supply  system. 

12.  Granted  a  new  franchise  to  the  new  owners  of  the  Crater  Lake 
utility  to  encourage  them  in  their  plans  for  further  comprehensive 
improvements  and  extensions  in  accommodations  for  visitors  to 
Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

13.  Arranged  for  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Road  Commission 
for  development  of  road  and  trail  projects  in  Mount  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park. 

14.  In  cooperation  with  the  General  Land  Office  the  survey  and 
marking  of  the  Mount  McKinley  Park  boundaries  was  continued 
and  the  surveying  and  marking  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park  boundaries  was  arranged  for. 

15.  Instituted  ranger  patrol  in  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  for 
the  first  time  and  continued  cooperation  with  Forest  Service  of  bet- ' 
terment  rf  short  stretches  of  road  under  small  appropriation  granted 
by  Congiess. 

16.  Stimulated  and  aided  nature  study  through  continuation  of 
free  nature  guide  service  in  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  and  estab- 
lishment of  such  service  in  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Sequoia 
Parks.  Museum  exhibits  gathered  and  installed  in  the  various  parks 
to  increase  opportunities  for  study. 

17.  Accomplished  greater  results  in  conservation  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  parks  and  monuments  through  more  eflScient  ranger  patrol 
and  by  reducing  effectively  the  number  of  predatory  animals. 

18.  Continued  fish  planting  in  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  the  grandest 
scale  yet  undertaken.  Cooperated  with  the  State  fish  commissions 
in  fish  planting  in  other  of  the  larger  parks  in  order  to  insure  the 
best  possible  fishing  in  these  waters. 

19.  Archaeological  research  worjic  continued  in  cooperation  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  fur- 
ther continued  under  permit  in  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument 
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by  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  School  of  American  Ben 
search  of  Santa  Fe. 

20.  Through  landscape  engineering  division  prepared  plans  for 
the  further  development  of  the  national  parks ;  effected  construction 
of  new  buildings  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings  both  for  the 
Government  and  various  public  operators  and  cooperated  in  laying 
out  roads  and  trails  to  develop  fully  possible  scenic  accents. 

21.  Through  civil  engineering  division  prepared  surveys  for  im- 
portant roads  and  trails ;  supervised  the  construction  of  road  projects 
under  way ;  prepared  surveys,  estimates,  and  reports  for  other  needed 
road  work  and  other  engineering  projects  in  the  development  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments. 

22.  Continued  work  on  three  important  road  projects  under  con- 
tinuing appropriations  by  Congress;  namely,  the  Transmountain 
Koad  in  Glacier  National  Park,  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  and  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

23.  Cooperated  with  highway,  automobile,  and  other  associations, 
as  well  as  with  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

24.  Prepared  447,075  and  distributed  169,081  publications  relating 
to  the  national  parks.  Balance  of  publications  not  received  from 
Public  Printer  until  after  July  1,  but  since  practically  all  have  been 
distributed  to  meet  demand. 

25.  Prepared  and  distributed  180,000  automobile  maps  of  the  na- 
tional parks. 

26.  Continued  visual  educational  work  through  loan  of  motion  pic- 
ture film,  lantern  slides,  and  photographs  of  the  national  parks. 

27.  Stimulated  interest  in  the  creation  of  State  parks  throughout 
the  country  through  a  second  State  Park  Conference  held  in  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New  York. 

28.  Continued  signing  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  with 
standard  signs  for  protection  and  for  guidance  of  visitors. 

29.  Maintained  protection  and  continued  maintenance  and  im- 
provement work  in  several  of  the  national  monuments. 

30.  With  one  clerk  less  than  in  1920,  small  Washington  office 
force  effectively  and  expeditiously  disposed  of  45  per  cent  more 
incoming  and  78  per  cent  more  outgoing  mail  than  in  1920 ;  revised ' 
entire  cost  system  and  method  of  bookkeeping  in  field  to  meet  mod- 
em requirements;  entirely  revised  bookkeeping  methods  in  Wash- 
ington office  not  only  to  meet  budget  requirements  but  to  simplify 
and  better  system,  being  highly  complimented  by. budget  officials  on 
efficiency  of  new  system. 
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81.  Maintained  high  efficiency  of  park  field  personnel  under  heavy^ 
demands  made  by  unprecedented  influx  of  tourists. 

32.  In  addition  to  above  instances  of  specific  accomplishments^, 
kept  up  the  maintenance  and  improvement  work  of  existing  facilities 
in  the  parks  and  monuments  to  a  satisfactory  standard  with  the^ 
funds  made  available  by  congressional  appropriations. 


ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  OF  BUREAUS  AND  OTHER 
ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

'    OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOB. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  matters  received  and 
disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922.  The  table 
is  confined  to  matters  docketed  and  recorded,  but  does  not  include  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  which  no  formal  record  is 
kept,  nor  does  it  show  in  detail  the  numerous  hearings  and  personal 
interviews  covering  many  important  matters  transacted  by  the 
bureau. 

Work  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 


Public  lands. 

Pensions. 

Retirement 
matters. 

War 
miner- 
als re- 
lief 
claims. 

Dis- 
bar- 
ment. 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous.! 

Sum* 
mary. 

Ap. 
peals. 

On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 

Ap- 
peals. 

On  re- 
hear- 
ing. 

peaJs. 

On  re- 
heat^ 

ing. 

PendingJuly  1,1921. 
Received       during 
year 

417 
1,992 

47 
342 

75 
1,231 

0 
46 

13 
68 

2 
10 

0 
108 

5 
15 

181 
12,421 

740 
16,22& 

Total 

2,409 

389 
355 

1,306 
1,166 

46 
46 

81 
71 

12          103 
12           82 

20 
19 

12,602 
12,556 

16,968 
16,291 

Disposed  of 

1.964 

Pending  July 

425 

34 

140 

0 

10 

0 

21 

1 

46 

677 

I "  Miscellaneous"  covers  such  matters  as  "  Opinions," ''  Indian  matters,"  " Contracts,"  "  Leases,"  etc. 

The  war  minerals  relief  claims  present  a  new  class  of  cases  coming 
before  the  office  and  involve  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  war 
minerals  relief  conmiissioner  under  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

The  following  table,  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of 
the  year  1921  and  the  year  1922,  shows  the  amount  of  work  disposed 
of  in  the  corresponding  classes : 
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Comparative  table — fiscal  years  1921  and  1922, 


PUBUC  LAND  MATTERS. 


Appedli. 


PendingJuly  1,1921.. 
Received  daiing  year. 


Total 

Disposed  of  durizig  year. 


PendlDg  June  30, 1022. 


MoUouM  for  rekeaiinff,  pdUiontfor  the  exerdtt  of  the  Secretary* $  tupervitorp 

authority,  etc. 


1922 


417 
1,992 


2,409 
1,964 


425 


PeodingJoly  1,1921.. 
Received  durizig  year. 


Total 
nedol 
Pexiding  June 


plsposed_of  duriii£  year . 


47 
342 


389 
855 

34 


PENSION  MATTERS. 

•  


Appeals. 


Peodlng  July  1,1921. 
Received  daring  year. 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year . 


Peoding  June  80, 1922. 


Motiontfor  reconeUeration, 


PeodingJoly  1,1921.. 
Received  during  je»t. 


46 


Total 

Dlq>osed  of  during  year. 


46 
46 


Pending  June  30, 1922. 


RETIREMENT  APPEALS. 


PendingJuly  1,1921.. 
Raedved  dinliig  year. 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year. 


Pending  June  30, 1922. 


Motiontfor  reconiiieration. 


13 
68 


81 
71 


10 


PudingJuly  1,1921.. 
Raedved  diuing  year. 


Total 

Dispoaed  of  daring  year. 


Puding  Jane  30, 1922. 


2 

10 


12 
12 


DISBARMENT  MATTERS. 


1921 


531 
1,805 


2,336 
1,919 


417 


90 
868 


453 
406 

47 


75 
1,231 

82 

340 

1,306 
1,166 

422 
347 

140 

75 

1 

2 
32 


34 
34 


0) 


162 


162 
149 


13 


(») 


8 


6 


Pending  July  1. 1921 . , 
Received  dimng  year. 


Total 

Disposed  of  daring  year . 


Pending  June  30, 1922. 


&  Retirement  aet  dated  May  22, 1930;  appeals  eonuneneed  to  be  iUed  in  September. 
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Comparative  table— fiscal  years  1921  and  192t — Continued. 

WAR  MINERALS  RELIEF  CLAIMS. 


Pending  Jmy  1, 1921 . 
Recelvea  during  year. 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year. 


Pending  June  30, 1022. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 


PendlngJuly  1,1921. 
Reoeived  during  year. 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year . 


Pending  June  30, 1922. 


181 
12,421 


12,002 
12,556 


46 


67 
9,260 


0,336 
0,155 


181 


TOTAL. 


PendingJuly  1,1021.. 
Reoeived  during  year. 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  year . 


Pending  June  30, 1022. 


s  War  minerals  relief  daims  were  docketed  beginning  Feb.  1, 1022. 

A  comparison  of  the  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

1921,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  shows  a  material 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  matters  disposed  of  during  the  year 

1922.  The  output  of  work  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  has  in- 
creased more  than  one-third.  This  increase  in  the  office  of  the 
solicitor  is  indication  of  the  increased  efficiency  in  the  several  bureaus 
of  the  department,  as  the  work  for  final  review  increases  correspond- 
ingly with  the  volume  handled  by  them. 

The  number  of  public-land  matters  received  on  appeal  and  rehear- 
ing increased  for  the  year,  187;  and  the  number  disposed  of  was 
165  greater. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pension  appeals  is  very  marked. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1922  the  total  number  of  pension  appeals 
received  was  1,231,  as  against  340  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921. 

The  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  which  have  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  department  shows  also  a  material  increase.  The  number 
of  such  matters  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  12,556,  as 
against  9,155  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  81  formal  opinions  were  rendered 
in  response  to  request  from  the  several  different  branches  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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The  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  in  the  office  is  not  alone  indi- 
cated by  the  volume  of  business  transacted  but  by  the  great  number 
of  new  and  important  questions  being  presented. 

Cases  in  the  courts  situate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which 
the  department  is  the  defendant  are  steadily  decreasing  in  number. 
There  were  on  June  30,  1922,  19  pending  cases,  as  follows:  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  2 ;  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  7 ; 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  10.  The  number  of  cases  dis- 
posed of  during  the  year  is  22 — by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
5;  Court  of  Appeals,  5;  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  12.  Of 
these,  six  decisions  were  unfavorable  to  the  department — ^United 
States  Supreme  Court,  2 ;  Court  of  Appeals,  1  (by  a  divided  court)  ; 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  3.  There  was  a  marked  decline  in 
the  nimiber  of  new  actions  instituted— only  7,  contrasting  with  15 
filed  during  the  previous  year. 

THE  GENEBAIi  LAND  OFFICE. 

Area  of  land  entered  and  patented. — ^The  total  area  of  public  and 
Indian  lands  originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1922,  is  10,367,153.15  acres,  not  including  215,419.79 
acres  embraced  in  finals  not  heretofore  counted  as  original  disposi- 
tion of  land.  The  latter  area  is  constituted  as  follows:  Public  auc- 
tion 74,811.52  acres;  abandoned  military  reservations,  554.21  acres; 
cash  and  private  sales,  individual  claimants  and  small  holding  claims, 
10,761.16  acres;  preemption  entries,  10,360.22  acres;  soldiers'  addi- 
tional homesteads,  6,410.93  acres ;  timber  and  stone  entries,  42,557.96 
acres;  mineral  entries,  69,317.97  acres;  coal  entries,  645.82  acres. 
The  area  of  10,367,153.15  acres  is  a  decrease  of  5,264,477.81  acres  as 
compared  with  the  area  originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921.  Of  the  total  area  originally  entered  and  allowed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  7,070,175.54  acres  were  allowed  under 
the  stock-raising  homestead  act  of  December  29, 1916. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  12,904,821.67 
acres,  an  increase  of  2,787,011.82  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 
year  1921.  Of  the  above  area  9,632,635.57  acres  were  patented  under 
the  homestead  laws,  an  increase  of  1,459,833.41  acres,  not  including  as 
homesteads  6,242.40  acres  patented  as  soldiers'  additional  entries. 

Cash  receipts  and  expenditures. — ^The  total  cash  receipts  from 
sales,  leases,  and  other  disposition  of  public  lands  (including  re- 
ceipts for  copies  of  records,  sales  of  Government  property,  etc.)  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922,  were  $8,813,659.16;  from  sales  of  Indian  lands, 
$545,711.91 ;  and  from  leases  of  naval  petroleum  reserve  lands,  $2,425,- 
324.65 ;  an  aggregate  of  $11,784,695.72,  all  of  which  was  deposited 
in  the  Treasury. 
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ological  effects  on  miners  in  specified  regions  of  California,  Utah. 
Nevada,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region. 

13.  Advised  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw Nations  regarding  efficient  mining  and  safety  methods  in  coal 
mines  on  their  lands. 

14.  Continued  to  investigate  explosions  and  fires  in  coal  mines 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  mine  operators  on  causes  and  the 
methods  of  prevention. 

15.  Assisted  the  State  mining  commission  of  Maryland  in  the 
preparation  of  mine  regulations  for  the  State,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  coal  mining. 

16.  Studied  coal-mining  methods  throughout  the  country,  recom- 
mending modern  methods  where  obsolete  ones  were  used,  in  order 
to  recover  a  larger  proportion  of  the  coal  and  to  increase  safety  in 
the  mines. 

17.  Tested  49  field  samples  of  permissible  explosives  from  31 
coal-mining  companies  in  seven  States.  These  3Q  brands  from 
seven  makers  represented  63  per  cent  of  the  permissible  explosives 
used  for  coal  mining  in  1920.  All  but  five  samples  passed  all  safety 
tests  made  on  them. 

18.  Investigated  possibilities  of  surplus  military  smokeless  powder 
for  industrial  use.  Found  it  useful  for  blasting  ditches,  bowlders, 
and  stumps,  if  it  is  comminuted  or  finely  ground.  A  report  gives 
full  details. 

19.  Continued  in  Alaska  work  to  promote  safety  and  efficiency 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory. 

20.  Analyzed  coal  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  other  coal,  including  5,760  samples  and  involving  68,740  de- 
terminations. 

21.  Cooperated  with  the  gas  industry  and  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation in  the  study  of  improved  processes  for  the  manufacture  and 
purification  of  illuminating  gas,  also  of  economical  fuels  for  gen- 
erators. 

22.  Continued  to  make  analyses  of  mine  and  fuel  gases  of  all 
kinds  in  order  to  detect  danger  and  increase  safety  in  coal  and  metal 
mines,  in  vehicular  tunnels,  and  in  industrial  plants. 

23.  Developed  a  portable  carbon  dioxide  indicator  for  adjusting 
automobile  carburetors  by  gas  analysis  in  order  to  increase  mileage 
from  gasoline. 

24.  Developed  a  universal  gas  mask  (weight  &J  pounds)  and  a 
fireman's  gas  mask  (weight  5i  pounds)  to  protect  men  against 
poisonous  gases  up  to  2  or  3  per  cent  in  air. 

25.  Made  a  fuel  survey  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  recommend  the  most 
economical  future  supply  of  fuel  to  replace  natural  gas. 
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26.  Devised  a  grate  that  makes  possible  the  substitution  of  low- 
cost  lignite  char  for  anthracite  or  other  coal  in  a  stove. 

27.. Established  by  microscopic  examination  the  origin  of  co- 
orongite,  torbanite,  certain  kerosene  shales  of  Australia,  the  bog- 
heads of  Bathgate,  Scotland,  and  other  boghead  coals. 

28.  Continued  comprehensive  research  on  timber  preservation  in 
metal  mines,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Forestry  Service, 
as  part  of  the  bureau's  effort  to  conserve  the  nation's  supply  of 
wood. 

29.  Investigated  milling  methods  of  zinc  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma  and  made  recommendations  for  changes  that  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  mills  and  improve  the  recoveries. 

30.  Prepared  a  bulletin  on  aluminum  and  aluminum-alloy  melting 
practice.  r 

31.  Began  an  investigation  of  sands  for  molds  and  cores  in  light 
alloy  foundry  practice  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's  Association  and  the  National  Besearch  Council. 

32.  Investigated  means  of  utilizing  tin-plate  scrap  and  old  tin 
cans,  demonstrating  that  a  good  grade  of  gray  foundry  iron  and 
satisfactory  castings  can  be  made  economically  in  an  electric 
furnace. 

33.  Demonstrated  that  a  frothy  mixture  is  the  best  fire  extinguisher 
for  use  in  zinc-dust  fires. 

34.  Continued  to  give  information  and  advice  to  producers  of 
radium. 

35.  In  a  cooperative  investigation  of  industrial  kilns,  changes  in 
method  made  savings  in  time  of  burning  of  1  to  50  per  cent,  and 
savings  in  fuel  consumed  of  10*  to  38  per  cent,  improving  also  the 
quality  of  the  brick. 

36.  Completed  study  of  the  clays  and  shales  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

37.  Completed  surveys  of  the  soapstone  and  the  slate  industries 
in  the  United  States  and  made  reports  that  have  benefitted  the  indus- 
tries both  by  increasing  efficiency  in  mining  and  in  preventing  unwise 
investments. 

38.  Bepaired  a  Texas  oil  well,  given  up  as  damaged  beyond  repair, 
cemented  off  the  water,  and  brought  back  a  good  production. 

39.  Developed  new  and  important  applications  far  production 
curves  of  oil  wells,  indicating  probable  length  of  life  of  the  wells  and 
amount  of  future  production. 

40.  Completed  a  study  on  the  protection  of  oil-field  equipment 
against  corrosion. 

4L  Completed  investigation  of  holding  back  pressure  on  oil  wells 
without  affecting  production  of  wells.  Besearch  indicates  possibility 
of  saving  vast  quantities  of  gas  now  being  wasted  in  producing  oil. 
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42.  Completed  exhaustive  study  of  Deaner  and  Slick  oil  fields, 
Oklahoma,  and  made  recommendations  on  drilling,  shutting  off  water 
in  wells,  and  handling  producing  wells.  Reports  distributed  by 
Bartlesville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

43.  Developed  tight-top  tanks  for  storage  of  crude  oil,  reducing 
thereby  the  loss  of  oil  by  evaporation.  Two  to  four  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  are  thus  saved  per  tank.  Several  oil  fields  have  installed 
such  tanks,  saving  much  oil. 

44.  Compiled  a  manual  for  consumers  of  gas  in  homes,  shovdng 
how  to  conserve  the  supply  of  natural  gas. 

45.  Identified  the  gum- forming  constituents  in  motor  gasoline. 

46.  Began  a  survey  of  transportation  losses  of  natural  gas  in  pipe 
lines,  especially  through  leaks,  in  order  to  apply  corrective  measures. 
Several  gas  companies  are  cooperating. 

47.  Made  two  semiannual  surveys  of  motor  gasoline  used  in  the 
different  cities  of  the  United  States ;  more  than  100  samples  collected 
from  nine  large  cities  and  analyzed.  Surveys  showed  good  quality 
of  gasoline  on  the  market. 

48.  In  a  survey  of  the  crude  petroleums  of  the  United  States,  com- 
pleted and  published,  detailed  analyses,  made  on  a  comparable  basis, 
of  samples  of  crude  from  northern  Texas,  Arkansas,  northern 
Louisiana,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  fields,  thus  enabling  purchasers  to 
judge  their  relative  value.  .  • 

49.  Compiled  and  distributed  monthly  reports  of  total  output  and 
stocks  of  refined  petroleum  products  at  the  refineries  of  the  United 
States.  California  statistics  are  c(Hnpiled  at  San  Francisco  office, 
thus  serving  the  Pacific  coast  more  promptly. 

60.  Surveyed  oil  shale  resources  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Indiana, 
and  found  an  almost  unequaled  supply  of  fuel  for  the  future  in  oil- 
shale  deposits. 

51.  Developed  accurate  and  reliable  methods  for  testing  oil  shales 
and  shale  oils.    Began  a  study  of  the  refining  of  shale  oil. 

52.  In  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  made  a 
microscopic  study  of  Kentucky  oil  shales  in  order  to  correlate  this 
structure  with  that  of  other  shales  and  cannel  coals. 

53.  Supervised  the  production  of  18,286,862  barrels  of  oil  on  the 
public  domain  for  the  Government  as  royalties,  which  amounted  to 
$4,000,000.      • 

54.  Assisted  in  the  Government's  work  on  production  of  a  non- 
inflammable  gas  for  dirigibles  by  performing  the  preliminary  re- 
search necessary  to  the  design  of  a  larger  and  more  efficient  plant  for 
recovering  the  gas. 

65.  Bought  and  distributed  to  Government  institutions,  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  260,000  tons  of  coal— 185,000 
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tons  delivered  by  trucks  and  75,000  in  railroad  cars  direct  to  plants 
having  railroad  sidinga 

56.  Supervised  operations  on  Government  land  leased  for  develop- 
ment as  follows:  208,331  acres  of  coal  lands;  1,920  acres  of  oil-shale 
land ;  360  acres  of  phosphate  land ;  and  29,680  acres  of  potash  land. 

57.  Distributed  348,355  copies  of  free  editions  of  publications,  in- 
cluding 33,614  bulletins,  1,822  annual  reports,  64,316  miners'  circu- 
lars, 80,050  technical  papers,  and  168,553  miscellaneous  printed  docu- 
ments. 

THE  NATIONAL  PABK  SEBVICE. 

1.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  parks;  1922  season,  1,044,502;  1921  season,  1,007,335; 
1920  season,  919,504,  with  less  complaints  and  more  compliments 
than  ever  before. 

2.  Handled  the  largest  volume  of  automobile  travel  in  the  history 
of  the  national  parks ;  1922  season,  197,105  cars ;  1921  season,  175,825 
cars ;  1920  season,  128,074  cars. 

3.  Handled  the  largest  voliune  of  tourist  travel  in  the  history  of 
the  national  monuments;  1922  season,  171,988;  1921  season,  164,461; 
1920  season,  138,951. 

4.  CoUected  $432,964.89  in  revenues  from  the  various  operations 
within  the  national  parks,  as  against  $396,928.27  in  1921  and  $316,- 
«77.96  in  1920. 

5.  Celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  by  Congres- 
sional act  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  established  and 
<jonfirmed  the  national  park  idea  as  first  enunciated  by  Cornelius 
Hedges,  a  pioneer  Montanan. 

6.  Assumed  active  jurisdiction  of  and  installed  an  administrative 
force  in  Hawaii  National  Park,  accepting  title  to  private  lands 
therein. 

7.  Secured  donation  of  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  enlargement  of 
the  Lafayette  National  Park  in  Maine  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  superintendent,  George  B.  Dorr;  accepted  donations  of 
moneys,  land,  and  other  gifts  from  park  friends. 

8.  In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
improved  sanitary  conditions  in  several  national  parks;  continued 
work  of  mosquito  control  and  prepared  plans  for  extensive  and 
modem  sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  systems. 

9.  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  placed  in  operation  the  new 
Government  free  bathhouse ;  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Treasury  Department  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
appointed  a  Public  Health  Service  officer  superintendent,  and  in  co- 
oi)eration  with  the  Public  Health  Service  placed  in  operation  the  free 
clinic  in  connection  with  the  new  free  bathhouse. 
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10.  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  three  new  bathhouses  have  been 
completed  and  a  fourth  will  shortly  be  completed,  making  up  a 
magnificent  colleetion  of  buildings  probably  unsurpassed  in  their 
kind. 

11.  Arranged  with  the  various  public  operators  for  increased  ac-^ 
commodations  and  conveniences  in  the  various  national  parks,  par- 
ticularly in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  and  Crater  Lake ;  expanded  the 
automobile  free  public  camp  grounds  to  meet  increased  demands 
of  inflowing  motorists  and  erected  a  third  combined  ranger  station 
and  community  house  for  accommodation  of  campers  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park;  and  continued  the  installation  of  a  modern  sewer 
system  in  Yosemite  Valley,  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  made  other 
improvements  and  extension  in  the  water-supply  system. 

12.  Granted  a  new  franchise  to  the  new  owners  of  the  Crater  Lake 
utility  to  encourage  them  in  their  plans  for  further  comprehensive 
improvements  and  extensions  in  accommodations  for  visitors  to 
Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

13.  Arranged  for  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Eoad  Commission, 
for  development  of  road  and  trail  projects  in  Mount  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park. 

14.  In  cooperation  with  the  General  Land  Office  the  survey  and 
marking  of  the  Mount  McKinley  Park  boundaries  was  continued 
and  the  surveying  and  marking  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park  boundaries  was  arranged  for. 

15.  Instituted  ranger  patrol  in  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  for 
the  first  time  and  continued  cooperation  with  Forest  Service  of  bet- ' 
terment  ri  short  stretches  of  road  under  small  appropriation  granted 
by  Congiess. 

16.  Stimulated  and  aided  nature  study  through  continuation  of 
free  nature  guide  service  in  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  and  estab- 
lishment of  such  service  in  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Sequoia. 
Parks.  Museum  exhibits  gathered  and  installed  in  the  various  parka 
to  increase  opportunities  for  study. 

17.  Accomplished  greater  results  in  conservation  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  parks  and  monuments  through  more  efficient  ranger  patrol 
and  by  reducing  effectively  the  number  of  predatory  animals. 

18.  Continued  fish  planting  in  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  the  grandest 
scale  yet  undertaken.  Cooperated  with  the  State  fish  oommissiona 
in  fish  planting  in  other  of  the  larger  parks  in  order  to  insure  the 
best  possible  fishing  in  these  waters. 

19.  Archaeological  research  work  continued  in  cooperation  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  fur- 
ther continued  under  permit  in  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument 
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by  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  School  of  American  Be^ 
search  of  Santa  Fe. 

20.  Through  landscape  engineering  division  prepared  plans  for 
the  further  development  of  the  national  parks ;  effected  construction 
of  new  buildings  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings  both  for  the 
Government  and  various  public  operators  and  cooperated  in  laying 
out  roads  and  trails  to  develop  fully  possible  scenic  accents. 

21.  Through  civil  engineering  division  prepared  surveys  for  im- 
portant roads  and  trails ;  supervised  the  construction  of  road  projects 
under  way ;  prepared  surveys,  estimates,  and  reports  for  other  needed 
road  work  and  other  engineering  projects  in  the  development  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments. 

22.  Continued  work  on  three  important  road  projects  under  con- 
tinuing appropriations  by  Congress;  namely,  the  Transmountain 
Koad  in  Glacier  National  Park,  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  and  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

23.  Cooperated  with  highway,  automobile,  and  other  associations, 
as  well  as  with  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

24.  Prepared  447,075  and  distributed  169,081  publications  relating 
to  the  national  parks.  Balance  of  publications  not  received  from 
Public  Printer  until  after  July  1,  but  since  practically  all  have  been 
distributed  to  meet  demand. 

25.  Prepared  and  distributed  180,000  automobile  maps  of  the  na- 
tional parks. 

26.  Continued  visual  educational  work  through  loan  of  motion  pic- 
ture film,  lantern  slides,  and  photographs  of  the  national  parks. 

27.  Stimulated  interest  in  the  creation  of  State  parks  throughout 
the  country  through  a  second  State  Park  Conference  held  in  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New  York. 

28.  Continued  signing  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  with 
standard  signs  for  protection  and  for  guidance  of  visitors, 

29.  Maintained  protection  and  continued  maintenance  and  im- 
provement work  in  several  of  the  national  monuments. 

30.  With  one  clerk  less  than  in  1920,  small  Washington  office 
force  effectively  and  expeditiously  disposed  of  45  per  cent  more 
incoming  and  78  per  cent  more  outgoing  mail  than  in  1920 ;  revised ' 
entire  cost  system  and  method  of  bookkeeping  in  field  to  meet  mod- 
em requirements;  entirely  revised  bookkeeping  methods  in  Wash- 
ington office  not  only  to  meet  budget  requirements  but  to  simplify 
and  better  system,  being  highly  complimented  by. budget  officials  on 
efficiency  of  new  system. 
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Receipts  vmder  the  rrdneral'leasmg  act. — ^The  receipts  under  the 
mineral-leasing  act  of  February  25, 1920,  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  were 
$8,799,468.17,  of  which  $6,374,143.52  were  from  public  lands  and 
$2,425,324.65  were  from  naval  petroleum  reserve  land& 

Contests, — During  the  year  the  Greneral  Land  Office  has  disposed 
of  1,110  litigated  and  2,237  unappealed  cases.  With  the  exception 
of  mineral  cases,  now  well  in  hand,  this  class  of  work  is  current. 

Repayments, — ^Under  the  several  laws  allowing  repayment  there 
were  stated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  2,526  accounts,  allowing  re- 
payment of  $249,244.17,  and  during  the  same  time  557  claims  for 
repayment  were  denied. 

Alaska. — Since  Congress  authorized  the  extension  of  the  rectangu- 
lar system  of  the  public-land  surveys  to  the  Territory  over  1,550,000 
acres  have  been  surveyed,  substantially  confined  to  agricultural  areas, 
the  coal  fields,  and  such  adjoining  lands  as  might  imder  normal  con- 
ditions be  attractive  to  settlers. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  73  original  homestead  entries  were 
made,  embracing  an  area  of  10,611  acres,  while  71  final  entries  were 
made  for  12,377  acres. 

In  conclusion. — The  commissioner  notes  a  successful  effort  during 
the  year  to  bring  up  the  arrearage  of  work  which  he  found  on  as- 
suming the  duties  of  his  office,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  approximately  5,000  more  patents 
were  issued  during  1922  than  in  1921,  involving  an  increase  of 
2,787,011.81  acres.  Final  homestead  entries  are  now  acted  upon 
within  from  30  to  90  days  after  the  issuance  of  final  certificate. 

INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 

Progress  and  needs  in  Indian  education. — Seven  supervisors  of 
long  experience  in  school  work  thoroughly  covered  the  Indian  coun- 
try last  year.  Every  Indian  school  was  visited  once  or  more,  all 
facilities  were  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  their  highest  utiliza- 
tion, and  a  campaign  conducted  for  the  largest  possible  enrollment. 
The  average  attendance  in  all  schools  was  increased  3,000  above  any 
previous  record.  Government  boarding  schools  were  filled  beyond 
their  capacities.  The  number  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools 
was  greatly  increased.  The  teaching  personnel  was  more  perma- 
nently organized,  its  efficiency  improved,  and  a  spirit  of  progress 
evidenced  by  reading-course  study  and  a  large  attendance  at  simmier 
schools  of  methods.  A  revision  of  the  course  of  study,  with  uniform 
semiannual  examinations,  was  made  effective  and,  responsive  to 
the  executive  appeal  for  public  economy,  was  supplemented  by 
special  instruction  through  the  year  on  "prevention  of  waste."  A 
survey  of  school  needs  showed  that  approximately  18,000  Indian 
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children  fit  for  attendance  were  not  provided  for,  nine  States  having 
from  1,000  to  7,500  each  of  this  neglected  class.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  these  the  public  schools  will  soon  meet  the  demand  in  all 
but  two  or  three  States,  but  that  in  the  Navajo  country  of  the  South- 
west no  early  aid  can  be  expected  from  the  State,  and,  therefore, 
Federal  provision  for  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  children  is  im- 
perative in  that  region.  This  should  come  without  delay  by  en- 
largement of  existing  boarding  schools  and  the  construction  of  new 
ones.  It  is  false  economy  and  a  public  danger  to  allow  children 
to  grow  up  in  this  country  without  being  taught  the  English  lan- 
guage and  manual  skill  in  some  useful  occupation. 

Better  healtJu — ^The  Indian  Bureau  operated  12  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals, 31  school,  10  agency,  and  27  general  hospitals,  with  a  com- 
bined bed  capacity  of  2,411.  Actively  in  its  health  work  are  150 
physicians,  regular  and  contract,  81  nurses,  and  70  field  matrons,  who 
respond  faithfully  to  the  Indian's  increasing  acceptance  of  the  white 
man's  medical  treatment.  There  were  but  few  epidemics  last  year 
on  the  reservations,  and  pressing  needs  were  reasonably  met.  But 
the  Indian  country  is  large,  the  duties  arduous,  attended  often  with 
difficulties  of  travel  and  poor  living  conveniences.  The  funds  avail- 
able do  not  admit  of  adequate  compensation  or  a  grading  of  this 
service  to  higher  efficiency.  Our  health  work  should  be  supple- 
mented by  more  social  uplift  and  sanitation  in  Indian  homes.  To 
lead  in  this  direction  and  to  discover  what  is  practicable,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  three  trained  nurses  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  devote  a  year  to  reservation  work  and  survey.  Reports 
of  their  study  and  cooperation  with  field  matrons  are  expected  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  larger  plans  and  more  effective  health  work. 

Industrial  (activity. — Farming  progress  for  the  year  was  creditable 
in  the  character  and  extent  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of  modem 
methods  and  implements.  Experimentation  was  widened  to  include 
tests  with  Peruvian  alfalfa,  Mexican  June  corn,  Bermuda  onions, 
dates,  etc.  Growing  interest  was  manifested  in  agricultural  fairs. 
Special  gains  were  made  to  the  sheep  industry  of  the  Southwest  by 
the  introduction  of  pure-bred  rams  to  the  Indians'  flocks,  about  500 
being  supplied  to  the  Navajo  reservations.  Many  stockgrowers' 
associations  have  been  formed  by  the  Indians,  which  in  some  in- 
stances have  assumed  responsibility  for  the  repayment  of  reimburs- 
able funds.  A  successful  exhibit  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  was  made 
at  the  Chautauqua  Convention  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  interest  in  this  artistic  and  useful  handi- 
work. A  general  aggressive  movement  went  forward  last  spring 
for  improved  Indian  homes  and  surroundings,  more  and  better  farm- 
ing, greater  interest  in  live  stock,  superintendents  in  company  with 
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other  employees  making  a  thorough  canvass  of  their  reservations 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  every  family  to  make  the  best  ^ise  of 
its  resources.  The  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont.,  made  a  notable 
response,  registering  90  per  cent  of  Indians  on  allotments  as  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  reducing  their  ration  list  about  60  per  cent. 
The  employment  of  Indians,  adults  and  students,  in  many  self-sup- 
porting activities  was  remunerative  and  promising  beyond  any  pre- 
vious record. 

Cooperative  road  work. — It  is  expected  that  road  building  on  the 
reservations  will  be  stimulated  under  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General  interpreting  section  3  of  the  Federal  highway  act  so  as 
to  permit  the  State  wherein  an  Indian  reservation  is  located  to 
defray  from  Government  funds  apportioned  under  the  act  the  en- 
tire cost  of  that  portion  of  any  public  highway  across  the  reserva- 
tion, the  State  to  make  provision  for  upkeep,  as  in  other  cases. 

Irriffotion. — An  important  diversion  dam  across  the  Gila  River, 
Ariz.,  was  completed  last  year,  embracing  35,000  acres  of  Indian 
land  and  27,000  acres  imder  white  ownership.  Another  across  the 
Big  Horn  River,  Mont.,  was  completed  and  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Crow  Reservation  lands.  Other  like  construction  is  in 
progress.  A  contract  imder  negotiation  is  expected  to  supply  addi- 
tional water  to  the  Salt  River  Indians,  Arizona,  and  disputes  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of  Indians  on  the  Tule  River  Reser- 
vation, Calif.,  and  the  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah.  There  is  now 
an  irrigable  area  of  approximately  605,000  acres  on  50  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

Landed  interests, — ^During  the  year  5,774  allotments  of  land  were 
made  to  individual  Indians,  covering  nearly  700,000  acres,  largely 
on  the  Blackfeet  and  Flathead  Reservations,  Mont.,  but  also  in 
eight  other  States.  Allotments  on  the  public  domain  embraced 
over  45,000  acres,  and  schedules  are  pending  for  other  reservation 
allotments.  Under  the  present  conservative  policy  of  issuing 
patents  and  certificates  of  competency  to  Indians,  911  fee  patents, 
186  certificates  of  competency,  and  29  removals  of  restrictions  were 
issued,  involving  148,490  acres.  Sales  of  original  and  inherited 
allotments  aggregated  $2,232,833,  and  under  amended  regulations 
purchasers  on  the  deferred  payment  plan  are  enabled  to  assign  their 
interests.  Approximately  $9,000,  the  full  amount  available,  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  small  tracts  for  homeless  Indians  in 
California. 

Ohippewas  in  Min/nesota. — The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
gave  special  attention  to  problems  of  the  Chippewas  in  Minnesota, 
including  a  personal  visit  to  the  reservations,  and  arranged  for  a 
conmiission  to  look  carefully  into  all  matters  complained  of  by  these 
Indians,  particularly  as  to  their  demand  for  compensation  for  land 
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and  standing  timber  thereon  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Minnesota 
National  Forest,  with  a  view  to  asking  Congress  to  enact  whatever 
legislation  may  be  equitably  needed.  Also  requested  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  bring  original  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of  the  Chippewas 
and  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  swamp  lands  in  the  reservations  of 
that  State. 

Forestry. — Because  of  depression  in  the  lumber  market  no  large 
offerings  of  timber  were  made.  The  J.  S.  Steams  Lumber  Co.  com- 
pleted its  logging  operations  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wi^., 
in  September,  1921,  having  cut  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  feet  of 
timber  since  1894,  from  which  the  Indians  received  about  $7,000,000. 
The  Indian  Service  manufactured  last  year  15,000,000  feet  of  liunber 
at  the  Menominee  mills,  Wisconsin.  Forest  fires  were  light  during 
the  year. 

Suppression  of  liquor  traffic. — Prosecutions  against  bootleggers, 
moonshine  stills,  and  the  introduction  of  various  poisonous  concoc- 
tions have  been  conducted  vigorously  within  the  available  appropria- 
tion, which  has  been  reduced  from  $150,000  in  1919  to  $35,000  for  the 
past  year.  The  most  successful  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation 
with  local  and  State  officials. 

Peyote. — ^This  narcotic  drug,  pronounced  by  scientific  authorities 
to  be  injurious  to  both  mental  and  physical  structure,  is  gaining  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  Indians  in  various  localities,  and  prohibitory 
or  regulating  legislation  is  greatly  needed.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  containing  much  reliable  information  on  this 
subject  which,  if  generally  known,  would  strengthen  public  opinion 
against  an  evil  of  alarming  tendencies. 

Pensions  for  Indian  scouts. — ^Within  the  year  nearly  100  Indian 
scouts  were  awarded  pensions  on  account  of  their  military  services. 
The  Indian  Office  and  agency  superintendents  render  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  these  claims,  many  of  which  are  now  pending. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes, — ^The  most  important  work  remaining  to  be 
done  for  these  tribes  relates  to  the  property  interests  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations,  valued  at  about  $13,500,000,  and  to  the  edu- 
cational, industrial,  and  home-building  affairs  of  the  restricted  class 
having  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood,  now  numbering  approxi- 
mately 17,900. 

Restrictions  against  alienation  of  land,  both  conditional  and  un- 
conditional, were  removed  in  740  cases,  and  $2,334,220  were  expended 
from  individual  Indian  moneys  for  maintenance,  farms,  buildings, 
live  stock,  and  equipment.  The  amount  of  these  funds  received  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $4,362,059.  Indian  farmers  made  excellent  prog- 
ress, and  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  was 
increased. 
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Leased  130,415  acres  for  oil  and  gas  mining.  The  gross  oil  produc- 
tion for  the  year  was  8,181,971  barrels,  and  the  total  revenue  to 
restricted  Indians  from  oil  and  gas  leases,  $3,897,619.82. 

Oil  and  gas  otUside  the  Fwe*  Civilized  Tribes, — ^The  advance  in 
the  market  price  of  oil  from  $1  to  $2  a  barrel  quickened  activities 
in  this  industry  on  the  reservations.  A  300-barrel  oil  well,  with 
large  gas  production,  was  completed  in  the  Otoe  field,  Oklahoma. 
Five  new  wells  came  in  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.  In 
Montana  two  wells  were  begun  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  and 
five  wells  on  the  Crow  Reservation  are  producing  from  2,000  to 
3,000  barrels  a  day.  Test  wells  are  now  in  progress  on  the  Navajo 
Reservations  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  4,800  acres  of 
tribal  land  have  been  leased,  and  two  gas  wells,  with  a  combined 
production  of  about  38,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  were  brought  in  on 
the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation,  N.  Mex.  The  Osage  Reservation, 
Okla,,  continues  to  be  the  most  attractive  oil  field,  where  one  tract  of 
160  acres  last  year  sold  for  a  bonus  of  $1,600,000  and  several  others 
for  more  than  $1,000,000  each.  The  year's  sales  of  Osage  leases 
ftmbraced  102,192  acres  for  a  total  bonus  of  $22,105,500. 

Probate  work. — ^Disposed  of  3,164  heirship  cases,  341  wills,  and 
handled  about  4,000  miscellaneous  cases  involving  minor  matters. 
Fees  aggregating  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  annual  appropriation 
for  this  work  were  earned,  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

With  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  imperative 
n^eds,  the  probate  districts  in  eastern  Oklahoma  were  reduced  from 
17  to  8  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, — Considered  the  report  of  an 
attorney  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  look  thoroughly 
into  all  titles,  land  grants,  individual  holdings,  disputes  concerning 
water  rights,  etc.,  affecting  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and 
requested  additional  legislation  to  enable  the  fair  adjustment  of  these 
important  matters  of  long  standing  (Senate  bill  3855). 

Purchase  of  transportation  and  supplies, — Purchased  supplies  cost- 
ing approximately  $4,500,000  at  a  substantial  saving,  resulting  from 
close  study  of  conditions  that  pointed  to  falling  prices  and  by  utiliz- 
ing surplus  property  of  other  Government  departments  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  supply  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Quapanjo  lead  and  zinc  minrng  lands, — Owing  to  conflicting  claims 
among  applicants  for  renewal  of  leases  of  valuable  Quapaw  mining 
lands,  Oklahoma,  the  regulations  were  modified  to  provide  for  leasing 
under  sealed  bids  upon  specifications  especially  prepared  as  to  the 
tracts  involved,  which  thus  far  has  resulted  in  awards  that  promise 
greater  benefits  and  protection  to  both  the  Indian  owners  and  the 
lessees. 
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PENSION  OFFICE. 

Number  of  pensioners. — ^There  were  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  547,016  pensioners,  a  net  loss  of  19,037  from  the  total  of 
566,053  on  the  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  June  30,  1921,  was 
218,775,  and  on  June  30,  1922, 193,881,  showing  a  decrease  of  24,894. 
The  number  of  deaths  of  Civil  War  soldiers  in  1922  was  25,082,  as 
against  24,775  in  1921. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents 
on  the  roll  June  30,  1921,  was  281,327,  and  on  June  30,  1922,  272,194, 
showing  a  decrease  of  9,133. 

The  deaths  of  Civil  War  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents 
in  1922  numbered  21,259,  as  against  19,451  in  1921. 

The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  roll  was  in  1898, 
when  there  were  745,822.  The  highest  number  of  Civil  War  widows 
on  the  roll  was  in  1912,  when  there  were  304,373. 

Of  the  War  of  1812,  there  were  surviving  on  June  30,  1922,  49 
widows. 

Of  the  War  with  Mexico,  there  were  on  the  roll  June  30,  1922,  73 
soldiers  and  1,878  widows. 

Of  the  Indian  wars  from  1817  to  1891,  there  were  June  30,  1922, 
on  the  roll,  3,867  soldiers  and  2,748  widows. 

Of  the  War  with  Spain  there  were  on  the  roll  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  laws  14,445  soldiers  and  3,283  widows,  minor  children, 
and  dependents;  under  the  act  of  July  16,  1918,  5,915  widows  and 
minor  children;  and  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  31,510  soldiers; 
a  total  of  55,153  War  with  Spain  pensioners  on  June  30,  1922. 

By  classes  the  pension  roll  showed  on  June  30,  1922,  256,828  sol- 
diers, 282,965  widows,  2,106  minor  children,  927  helpless  children, 
4,100  dependents,  and  90  nurses. 

The  names  of  374  persons  were  Jime  30,  1922,  on  "the  Army 
and  Navy  medal  of  honor  roll "  under  the  act  of  April  27, 1916,  ana 
in  receipt  of  the  special  pension  of  $10  per  month  for  life  allowed  by 
said  act. 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations. — ^The  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

For  Army  and  Navy  pens'ons $11,340,257.07 

For  fees  and  expenses  *of  examining  surgeons 172, 836. 89 

For  per  d:em  and  expenses  of  spec.al  examiners 4,  270. 12 

For   salaries 10, 599. 70 

Disbursements  for  pensions. — ^The  amount  disbursed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  for  the  year  was  $253,807,583,  as  against 
$258,720,821  for  the  preceding  year.    The  amount  appropriated  for 
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Map  making  ani  drafting, — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work 
under  this  head,  a  map  of  Oregon  has  been  revised  and  issued,  while 
revisions  of  the  Nebraska  map  are  in  the  hands  of  the  lithographer. 
Special  work  in  this  line  was  also  performed  on  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  v.  The 
State  of  Texas,  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  weU 
as  the  preparation  of  an  enlarged  facsimile  of  the  General  Land  Office 
map  as  a  contribution  to  the  Brazilian  International  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Tract-hook  notations. — ^The  total  number  of  notations  were  379,- 
396;  this  includes  95,183  appeals  and  other  miscellaneous  cases;  7,221 
Indian  allotments,  31,512  final  and  cash  certificates,  and  38,248  orig- 
mal  entries;  plats  posted,  1,529. 

Homestead  and  kindred  entries. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  9,715  cases  were  pending;  received  during  the  year,  59,544; 
padding  at  end  of  the  year,  2,922.  This  work  is  now  current,  and 
hereafter  cases  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

Soldiers^  additional  entries. — One  hundred  twenty- four  new  cases 
were  received  during  the  year,  while  180  applications  have  received 
final  action.    This  work  is  now  practically  current. 

Stock-raising  homesteads. — ^During  the  past  year  17,922  entries 
were  allowed,  covering  an  area  of  7,070,175.54  acres*  Eight  thousand 
three  hundred  ninety-nine  patents  were  issued  under  the  act  during 
the  past  year,  embracing  2,919,819.67  acres. 

Stock  driveways. — ^The  area  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  during 
the  past  year  aggregates  96,590  acres,  inclusive  of  scattered  entries 
of  patented  tracts;  and  that  released  from  such  withdrawal,  101,863 
acres. 

Townsite  entries  and ,  town-lot  sales. — ^The  commissioner  reports 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  townsites  during  the  year, 
notably  Harding,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  Veteran,  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  at  the  latter  of  which  a  town-lot  sale  was  held  at  which 
38  lots  were  sold  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $5,835.  The  town-site 
trust  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  has  been  closed,  shoeing  a  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  town  of  $7,200. 

Minnesota  drainage. — ^During  the  past  year  there  were  approved 
for  patenting  128  cash  entries  made  under  the  act  of  May  20,  1908, 
involving  an  area  of  19,680  acres. 

Bights  of  way. — During  the  year  238  railroad  rights  of  way  came 
before  the  office  for  action,  and  176  are  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-two  irrigation  and  misceUaneous 
applications  under  other  rights-of-way  laws  were  received  and  98 
remaining  for  disposal  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  against  123  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 
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Forfeiture  of  rights  of  way. — ^Three  hundred  thirty-eight  approved 
rights  of  way  have  been  canceled.  The  work  of  clearing  the  rec- 
ords of  rights  of  way  subject  to  forfeiture  is  being  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

State  irrigation  districts. — During  the  year  five  applications,  hav- 
ing a  total  gross  area  of  149,082.60  acres,  received  departmental 
approval  and  12  were  otherwise  acted  upon.  On  July  1,  1922,  nine 
applications  were  awaiting  action. 

Private  irrigation  projects. — During  the  past  year  30  new  reports 
and  16  supplemental  reports  were  received  as  result  of  investiga- 
tion. During  the  same  time  final  action  has  been  taken  upon  re- 
ports involving  82  irrigation  projects,  in  which  52  cases,  affecting 
300  entries  and  applications,  the  conclusions  reached  were  in  favor 
of  the  project;  in  23  cases,  affecting  about  100  entries,  the  conclu- 
sions reached  were  adverse;  while  nine  cases  were  closed  without 
any  definite  conclusion,  no  desert  land  entries  or  applications  being 
now  involved. 

Federal  water-power  act. — Water-power  applications  aggregating 
674,637  acres  were  received  during  the  year,  as  against  552,590  acres 
the  year  previous.  During  the  year  $7,671.48  have  been  received  in 
payment  of  sums  due-  under  permits  issued  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  water-power  act.  This  is  $2,219.89  more  than  the  amount 
received  in  1921. 

Carey  Act. — Segregations  aggregating  167,459\20  acres  were  finally 
disposed  of  during  the  year,  of  which  area  35,870.36  acres  were  pat- 
ented to  the  several  States  and  131,588.84  acres  represented  segrega- 
tions that  were  canceled. 

Irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  Nevada. — ^Twenty-three  applications 
from  Elko  and  147  from  Carson  City  have  been  received  under  the 
Pittman  Act  during  the  current  year ;  40  Elko  and  160  Carson  City 
permits  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  while  31  Elko  and  98 
Carson  City  permits  have  been  canceled.  Indications  under  this  act 
are  promising,  although  the  time  for  submitting  proofs  has  not 
arrived. 

Desert-land  entries. — Six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
applications  and  entries  of  all  descriptions  were  received;  1,156  cases 
remained  for  oflSce  action  July  1,  1922,  leaving  the  work  prax^ically 
current;  1,659  desert  entries  went  to  patent,  as  against  1,599  the  year 
previous,  and  2,188  original  entries  were  received. 

United  States  reclamation  projects. — Original  entries  allowed  dur- 
ing the  year  were  475,  as  against  356  the  year  previous;  while  777 
final  entries  were  approved  for  patent,  as  against  428  last  year. 

Withdrawals  a/nd  restorations. — During  last  year  416,436  acres  of 
public  lands  were  withdrawn  under  the  various  act^  applicable 
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thereto,  and  6,236,612  acres  theretofore  withdrawn  or  reserved  were 
restored  to  entry  or  other  proper  disposition.  The  commissioner 
furnishes  a  statement  showing  the  specific  acreage  withdrawn  or 
restored  under  the  several  acts  authorizing  such  action. 

Restorations  and  openings  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  ex- 
service  men, — Since  the  last  report  475,790  acres  have  been  restored 
from  withdrawal  and  1,836,900  acres  opened  to  entry  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  of  January  21, 1922. 

State  grants  a/nd  State  selections. — Receipts  amounted  during  the 
year  to  285,968.16  acres,  while  933,571.28  acres  were  finally  adjudi- 
cated; and  814,734.81  acres  of  indemnity  school  land  and  91,866.94 
acres  of  quantity  grant  land  being  conveyed  to  the  States. 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands, — ^During  the  year  patents  were  issued 
for  7,770.58  acres  under  the  swamp-land  grant,  while  selections  ag- 
gregating 4,894.43  acres  were  rejected. 

Abandoned  military  reservations, — The  largest  tract  of  land  of  this 
designation  disposed  of  during  the  year  embraced  55,178  acres  located 
near  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  which  was  opened  to  homestead  entry. 

Chippewa  logging  operations,  Minnesota. — ^For  the  timber  cut  un- 
der contract  entered  into  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1902,  there  were 
received  during  the  year  $5,872.24,  while  $185.63  were  collected  for 
timber  cutting,  trespass,  and  payments  made  for  extensions  of  time, 
amounting  to  $15,692.27,  and  as  overhead  charges,  $7,061 ;  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  ^ere  $28,811.14. 

Railroad  grants  and  selections  were  received  during  the  year  to  the 
amount  of  740,995.88  acres,  as  compared  with  1,307,546.30  acres  in 
1921 ;  there  were  allowed  and  patented  1,490,397.93  acres,  as  compared 
with  713,210.32  acres  in  1921. 

Ooos  Bay  wagon  road  lands, — ^A  timber  sale  of  9,675,000  feet, 
board  measure,  is  reported,  for  which  $23,146.20  were  received. 

Oregon  and  California  railroad  lands. — Nineteen  sales  of  timber 
were  reported,  involving  3,402.57  acres,  containing  110,725,000  feet, 
board  measure,  for  which  the  sum  of  $198,529.68  was  received. 

Under  the  act  of  May  31, 1918,  exchanges  were  consunmiated  in  two 
cases,  in  which  the  United  States  received  an  aggregate  of  23,669.61 
acres  and  gave  in  return  22,270.71  acres. 

Indian  aUotments. — ^New  applications  for  allotments  under  section 
4  of  the  act  of  1887  were  filed  in  153  cases,  while  433  were  approved 
and  305  were  cahceled.  Trust  patents  numbering  6,805,  covering  an 
area  of  495,808.25  acres,  and  2,265  fee  patents,  with  an  area  of  252,- 
560.33  acres,  were  issued. 

ColviUe  Indian  Reservation. — Opening  of  the  remaining  unen- 
tered lands  in  the  south  half  of  this  reservation,  with  a  preference 
right  to  ex-service  men,  is  noted. 
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Lieu  selections  far  lands  m  Indicm  reservations. — During  the 
year  118  selections  were  approved  and  patented,  aggregating  an 
area  of  439,927  acres. 

Forest  lieu  selections, — ^During  the  past  year  there  were  approved 
for  patenting  266  selections,  covering  an  approximate  area  of 
51,892.92  acres. 

National  forest. — ^There  are  now  148  national  forests,  embracing 
an  area  of  181,799,997  acres,  of  which  a  little  over  86  per  cent  is 
public  land.    The  net  increase  in  national  forest  area  since  the  be-      I 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year  is  13,866  acres. 

Mineral  lands. — An  increase  over  the  year  previous  of  300  more 
applications  for  mineral  patents  under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  mining  law  are  noted;  otherwise  the  principal  activities  of  the 
year  have  been  under  the  mineral  leasing  act.  Five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  mineral  patents  were  issued  for  an  area  of  53,043  acres. 

Goal  leases  and  permits. — ^Applications  for  568  coal  prospecting 
permits,  aggregating  210,404  acres,  and  24  leases,  aggregating  11,248 
acres,  and  13  licenses  aggregating  520  acres,  were  issued. 

Alaska  coal. — No  coal  leases  were  issued  during  the  year.  There 
are  now  outstanding  seven  leases,  which  embrace  6,540  acres  in  the 
Bering  River  field,  2,520  acres  in  the  Matanuska  field,  1,440  acres  in 
the  Cook  Inlet  field,  and  566  acres  in  the  Nenana  field ;  eight  coal 
prospecting  permits  were  issued  out  of  20  applications  filed. 

OU  and  gas  activities. — ^Under  section  14  of  the  leasing  law,  10 
leases  were  issued,  embracing  4,860  acres  of  land.  Under  section 
17  of  said  act,  two  leases  were  issued,  covering  70.91  acres  of  land 
in  California,  and  20  leases,  covering  6,260  acres  of  land  in  the 
Salt  Creek  field,  Wyoming;  the  total  bonus  paid  for  the  two  leases 
in  California  was  $9,160,  and  for  the  tracts  in  Wyoming,  $1,687,000. 

New  applications  for  4,598  oil-prospecting  permits  under  sections 
13  and  20  of  the  leasing  act  were  filed,  4,985  permits  were  granted, 
and  3,107  rejected ;  4,996  remain  for  final  action. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  for  action 
820  applications  under  the  relief  sections  of  the  leasing  act,  and 
during  the  year  65  were  received ;  now  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
year  389,  in  all  of  which  some  action  has  been  taken.  Under  these 
sections  there  were  issued  during  the  year  84  leases,  covering  17,455 
acres,  and  181  prospecting  permits  for  133,290  acres,  while  231  ap- 
plications were  rejected  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

on  and  gas  permits  in  Alaska. — Since  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  mineral-leasing  act  994  applications  for  permits  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  General  Land  Office,  out  of  which  number  603  permits 
have  been  issued  and  32  applications  rejected. 
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now  provides  less  than  $30  per  month.  The  subject  of  increase  in 
annuities  and  the  elimination  of  certain  inequalities  in  the  present 
law  and  its  scale  of  annuities  will  be  taken  up  by  the  board  of 
actuaries  in  their  second  annual  report  upon  the  actual  operations 
of  the  retirement  act  to  be  submitted  through  the  department  to 
Congress  in  December,  1922. 

PATENT  OFPICE. 

In  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1920,  when  the  total  number  of  appli- 
cations jtunped  to  102,940  from  75,657  of  the  previous  year,  it  was 
believed  that  high-water  mark  had  been  reached.  Yet  in  1921  the 
number  rose  to  107,656,  and  in  the  year  just  closed  to  113,697,  com- 
prising over  94,000  patent  applications,  over  17,000  trade-mark  ap- 
plications, and  over  2,300  print  and  label  cases. 

Congress  granted  relief  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  by  in- 
creasing salaries  of  the  technical  corps  and  providing  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  force. 

Revolutionary  changes  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  doing 
business,  economies  have  been  effected,  and  good  results  have  been 
derived  from  the  increase  in  salaries,  but  to  offset  all  this  the  volume 
of  work  has  been  so  great  and  so  unexpected  that  the  office  is  getting 
further  in  arrears,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  8  out  of  49 
divisions  are  a  year  behind  with  their  work.  The  office  made  291,446 
official  actions  and  granted  41,203  patents  during  the  year,  yet  69,944 
patent  applications,  besides  5,972  in  the  trade-mark  office,  are  await- 
ing official  action — in  all  75,916  applications.  Up  to  three  years  ago 
this  office  received  about  8,000  trade-mark  applications  a  year.  In 
the  year  just  closed  over  17,000  trade-mark  applications  were  re- 
ceived. The  general  patent  work  increase  in  volume  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  over  50  per  cent.  The  increase  in  force,  including 
that  granted  by  the  recent  Congress,  has  been  but  a  fraction  of  this 
percentage.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  view  of  the  excessive 
influx  of  work,  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  previous  receipts,  that  a 
large  addition  to  the  force  is  essential  for  the  efficient  working  of 
this  bureau. 

The  building'  is  now  overcrowded,  every  nook  and  comer  being 
utilized.  The  ac(»*etion  of  permanent  records  is  so  large  that  imme- 
diate measure  of  rdief  to  provide  adequate  quarters  is  absolutely 
essential. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  office,  due  to  its  par'- 
tial  reorganization,  the  increase  in  receipts  more  than  kept  pace 
therewith,  providing  a  net  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  of  $172,081.21. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  industries  are  paying  for  a  service  which 
the  Oovernment  could  afford  to  enlarge  and  make  more  efficient  to 
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the  relief  of  those  industries  without  entailing  any  burden  of  taxation 
apon  the  general  public. 

BTTBEAXr   or   EDUCATION. 

Orgamsatian.'-^The  reorganization  of  the  bureau  referred  to  in  the 
last  report  has  wotked  very  well.  The  only  changes  made  therein 
are  as  follows : 

The  importance  of  the  work  in  school  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion has  justified  the  employment  of  an  additional  specialist  and  an 
additional  clerk.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  the  com* 
missioner  decided  to  take  this  work  out  of  the  service  division,  where 
it  had  been  assigned,  and  created  a  new  division  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  school  hygiene. 

For  administrative  reasons  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place  the 
work  in  statistics  temporarily  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of 
the  city  schools  division. 

Educational  research  wnd  promotion, — Field  service,  which  is  one 
of  the  important  functions  of  the  bureau,  is  mostly  done  at  the  request 
of  the  school  authorities  in  the  several  States.  I>uring  the  fiscal 
year  26  members  of  the  bureau  staff,  ex<dusive  of  the  conmiissioner, 
rendered  an  aggregate  of  1,090  days  of  field  service  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  41  different  States.  In  addition,  23  days 
were  spent  in  visiting  European  schools,  82  days  in  Hawaii,  and  1 
day  in  Canada.  Eighteen  members  of  the  staff,  exclusive  of  the  com- 
missioner, delivered  257  public  addresses,  in  24  different  States,  to 
audiences  aggregating  70,000  persons.  During  the  year  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  traveled  approximately  76,000  miles,  attending 
and  conducting  educational  conferences^  assisting  in  educational  cam- 
paigns, and  addressing  educational  and  civic  associations  and  clubs. 

Research  and  invesHgation. — Educational  snrveys  ccmstitute  an  im- 
portant activity  of  the  bureau,  far  reaching  in  effect,  and  productive 
of  concrete  results.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  the  following  sur- 
veys were  made :  (a)  State  system  of  public  schools,  Arkansas,  1 ;  {b) 
State  system  of  higher  education,  Kansas,  1 ;  (c)  higher  educational 
institutions — Arkansas,  13  colleges  and  universities;  Arizona,  State 
university;  Oregon,  12  colleges  and  universities;  Tennessee,  4  col- 
leges ;  State  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  (d)  public-school 
systems  of  cities — Trenton,  N.  J.  (administration) ;  Washington, 
D.  C.  (administration);  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Sparta,  Wis.;  (e) 
school  buildings  in  cities — Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Washington,  N.  C, 
and  Greenfield,  Ohio;  (/)  county  system  of  public  schools;  Washing- 
ton County,  Va.    Total  number  of  surveys,  41. 

The  surveys  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year  are  almost  a  third 
of  the  total  number  of  surveys  made  by  the  bureau  in  the  54  years 
of  its  previous  existence. 
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Rurdk^Bckools  division. — The  division  has  prepared  and  assisted 
in  circulating  among  rural-school  officers  and  others  on  request  25,070 
leaflets  and  20,300  circulars  on  subjects  appertaining  to  rural  school 
work.  During  the  year  members  of  the  division  have  visited  22  dif- 
ferent States  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  school  conditions,  hold- 
ing or  attending  conferences  on  rural  education,  making  addresses 
at  educational  meetings,  and  assisting  in  educational  surveys.  Rural- 
life  conferences  were  organized  by  members  of  the  division  in  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  division,  two  motion-picture  films  were  prepared,  one  showing 
methods  of  supervision,  the  other  showing  rural-school  consolidation 
and  its  results  in  the  United  States.  The  division  is  engaged  in 
making  a  comprehensive  study  of  rural-school  consolidation  in  the 
48  States,  and  a  report  on  the  present  status  of  rural-school  super- 
vision is  now  in  press. 

Higher-education  division. — In  addition  to  making  the  surveys 
of  higher-educational  institutions,  noted  above,  a  number  of  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  were  prepared  on  various  phases  of  college  and  uni- 
versity education.  The  specialist  in  rural  and  technical  education, 
in  cooperation  with  the  committee  on  highway  and  highway  trans- 
port education,  held  a  number  of  State  conferences  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  these  fields;  also  a  conference  on  Negro  land-grant 
colleges,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

City-schools  division. — ^This  division,  in  addition  to  its  surveys  of 
city-school  systems,  etc.,  prepared  a  number  of  manuscripts  on  school 
topics  and  was  instrumental  in  calling  a  conference  of  city  super- 
intendents, in  February,  1922,  on  the  "  work-study -play  "  plan.  As 
a  result  of  this  meeting  the  bureau  was  requested  by  the  city  super- 
intendents of  schools  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on 
this  phase  of  school  development. 

Service  division. — ^This  division  comprises  work  in  school  hygiene 
and  physical  education,  industrial  education,  home  economics,  com- 
mercial education,  educational  legislation,  and  foreign  education. 
In  the  field  of  health  education  the  division  has  centered  its  efforts 
mainly  on  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  health  teaching  in  the 
schools.  A  considerable  amount  of  service  was  rendered  in  the  field 
of  schoolhouse  construction  and  sanitation. 

The  specialist  in  industrial  education  arranged  the  program  and 
conducted  a  three-days  conference  on  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  manual  arts  and  industrial  education,  held  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  December  8-10,  1921,  and  four  conferences  of  specialists 
in  industrial  education  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  4;  Milwaukee^ 
Wis.,  January  11;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  5;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
May  1. 
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The  major  project  of  the  specialist  in  home  economics  during  the 
year  was  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  A  series 
of  regional  conferences  of  teachers  and  supervisors  were  conducted 
by  the  specialist  in  a  number  of  cities. 

The  si>ecialist  in  commercial  education  conducted  10  regional  con- 
ferences, the  chief  results  of  which  have  been  an  increasing  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  allowing  entrance  credits  in  commercial 
subjects,  and  the  accumulation  of  data  for  use  in  formulating  coui*ses 
of  study  for  the  several  regions. 

Within  the  past  year  the  specialist  in  school  legidation  made  a 
digest  of  the  enactments  of  the  42  legislatures  in  regular  session  in 
1921  and  of  several  special  sessions. 

During  the  year  the  attention  of  the  specialist  in  foreign  educa- 
tional systems  has  been  centered  upon  the  evaluation  of  etementary 
and  secondary  school  credits  from  abroad  in  terms  of  correspond- 
ing credits  from  schools  in  the  United  States.  Many  inquiries  have 
been  received  for  information  on  this  subject.  There  are  at  present 
at  least  10,000  foreign  students  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  probably  as  many  more  in  secondary  schools. 

Statistics, — Statistical  reports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920, 
were  completed,  excepting  those  of  public  high  schools.  Two  addi- 
tional clerks  are  needed  so  that  the  work  may  be  finished  earlier  than 
is  now  possible.  Also,  the  bureau  should  have  some  field  agents  for 
the  collection  of  some  of  the  reports  of  complex  educational  systems 
and  institutions. 

Publications. — The  usual  number  of  bulletins  and  leaflets  were 
issued  during  the  year.  Owing  to  congressional  legislation  the  peri- 
odical School  Life  has  not  been  issued  since  December,  1921.  It  is 
hoped  that  publication  of  it  may  be  resumed  in  September,  1922. 

Library. — An  important  part  of  the  work  carried  on  under  the 
library  division  is  the  work  of  home  education,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  bureau  in  1913,  to  help  parents  to  further  their  educa- 
tion at  home;  to  help  them  in  the  care  and  training  of  their  chil- 
dren before  they  are  of  school  age;  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  to 
further  their  education  after  they  have  left  school,  etc.  Reading 
courses  containing  lists  of  books  prepared  by  leading  specialists  in 
the  United  States  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time.  At  present 
there  are  22  courses.  During  the  past  year  three  new  courses  have 
been  prepared  and  issued ;  and  a  conference  of  special  collaborators 
and  librarians  was  called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
fional  University  Extension  Association. 

Alaska  division. — During  the  year  the  field  force  in  Alaska  in- 
cluded 5  superintendents,  144  teachers,  8  physicians,  14  nurses  in 
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training,  16  hospital  attendants,  and  7  herders  in  charge  of  reindeer 
belonging  to  the  Government.  Seventy  schools  for  natives  were 
in  operation  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  4,000.  Orphan- 
ages were  maintained  at  Kanakanak  and  Tyonek  for  the  care  of 
children  left  destitute  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza  which  prevailed 
in  these  regions.  School  buildings  were  erected  at  Tundra,  Sleet- 
mute,  Noorvik,  Gambell,  and  Eek.  During  the  year  the  bureau 
maintained  hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kanakanak,  Akiak,  Nulato,  and 
Noorvik. 

Notable  extensions  to  the  reindeer  service  were  made. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  for  a  vessel  suitable  for  use  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  Alaskan  work,  the  Navy  Department 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer^ 
a  wooden  vessel  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  500  tons.  Funds  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  installing  an  engine  and  repairing  the  vessel 
were  provided  in  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  act,  ap- 
proved May  24, 1922. 

RECOMMKNDATIOXS. 

Office  rooms. — It  is  earnestly  requested  that  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide immediately  more  suitable  quarters  for  the  bureau.  The  quar- 
ters in  tlie  Pension  Building  now  occupied  by  the  office  are  not  at 
all  suited  to  its  work.  The  staflf  in  Washington  consists  of  87  em- 
ployees, a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  engaged  in  important 
administrative  and  highly  technical  work  and  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  quiet  and  privacy,  such  as  can  not  be  obtained  in  the 
present  inadequate  quarters.  It  has  been  necessary  to  place  tem- 
porarily, two  sections  of  this  bureau  in  the  court  of  the  Pension  Build- 
ing, which  is  not  a  satisfactory  place  for  employees,  particularly  in 
cold  weather. 

Appropriations. — ^There  is  urgent  need  of  much  larger  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  bureau.  The  Federal  Government  has 
expended  large  sums  upon  the  investigation  and  remedy  of  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals,  analyzing  the  soil,  and  many  other  things 
which  have  greatly  promoted  the  material  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Certainly  it  would  be  wise  to  expend  something  more  than  the  in- 
finitesimal sum  the  Federal  Government  now  appropriates  for  the 
mental  and  physical  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Republic. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  and  timely  to  consider  at  this  time  a  more 
effective  plan  of  organization  of  the  educational  and  welfare  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government? 

QEOLOQIGAL  StIBVET.  * 

Work  of  the  year. — ^The  work  done  by  the  Geological  Survey  dur- 
ing the  year  included,  as  usual,  widely  varied  activities — investiga- 
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tions  of  ore  deposits  and  mining  districts,  of  present  and  possible 
oil  and  gas  fields,  of  coal  fields,  and  of  d^)06its  of  other  ireful 
minerals;  explorations  for  potash;  paleontologic  researches;  work 
in  geochemistry  and  geophysics;  the  compilaticm  of  statistics  of 
mineral  production;  studies  of  water  resources,  both  surface  and 
underground;  land  classification;  and  the  continuation  of  the  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  mapping  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  connection  with  oil  con- 
tinues to  be  of  increasing  value,  and  the  application  of  geology  to 
practical  affairs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  four  ^ctensively  de- 
veloped oil  fields  the  geologic  mapping  had  proved  the  existence  of 
oil-bearing  structural  features  prior  to  development. 

Among  the  notable  publications  of  the  year  were  the  report  on 
the  so-called  superpower  survey,  authorized  by  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  a  comprehensive  system  for  generating 
and  distributing  power  to  railroads  and  industries  in  the  region  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington,  and  Part  II  of  the  World  Atlas  of 
Commercial  (Geology,  giving  a  summary  of  the  water  powers  of 
the  world,  developed  and  undeveloped,  with  maps. 

Work  has  been  done  in  Pan  American  countries  by  geologists 
and  topographers  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  furlough,  and  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  Pan  American  subjects  has  been  supplied 
on  request  to  inquirers. 

The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922  comprised  items  amounting  to  $1,754,340.  The 
number  of  persons  holding  appointments  from  the  Secretary  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  877. 

Geologic  surveys, — ^During  the  year  geologic  surveys  were  made 
in  32  States  and  Alaska.  Studies  of  ore  deposits  were  made  in 
seven  States,  and  21  reports  on  ore  deposits  or  mining  districts 
were  prepared  or  begun.  Surveys  to  determine  the  occurrence  of 
oil  and  gas  were  made  in  18  States,  and  32  repoits  on  present  or 
prospective  oil  or  gas  fields  were  prepared  or  begun.  Coal  deposits 
in  three  States  were  examined,  and  five  reports  on  coal  fields  were 
prepared  or  begun.  Deposits  of  oil  shale  in  four  States  were  ex- 
amined. Comprehensive  studies  were  made  on  certain  rivers  in  the 
Southwest  to  determine  the  suitability  of  dam  and  reservoir  sites. 
Cooperation  in  geologic  work  was  continued  with  eight  States,  with 
many  Government  organizations  and  scientific  institutions,  and  with 
the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Surveys  in  Alaskd. — ^The  work  of  the  year  in*  Alaska  included 
2,280  square  miles  of  geologic  surveys  and  505  square  miles  of 
topographic  surveys. 

Work  in  mineral  statistics, — The  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral 
production  was  continued  in  cooperation  with  18  States  and  the 
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Bureau  of  Census.  Increasing  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite 
publication  of  the  regular  reports  by  the  omission  of  unessential 
detail  and  more  efficient  methods  of  compilation.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  work  during  the  year  was  a  reduction  of  the  force 
without  appreciable  decrease  in  the  service  rendered.  Weekly  or 
monthly  mimeographed  reports  were  made  on  fuels  and  cement,  and 
special  timely  reports  have  been  i^ued  as  conditions  demanded.  The 
compilation  of  statistics  of  foreign  mineral  reserves  and  production 
was  continued.  A  conference  of  the  statisticians  in  charge  of  the 
western  offices  was  held  at  Washington  and  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  rendered  by  those  offices  to  producers  and  others 
who  seek  information  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  West. 

yfork  in  chemistry  and  physics. — Researches  relating  to  geologic 
processes,  analyses  of  rocks,  minerals,  ores,  and  waters,  and  the  identi- 
fication and  study  of  minerals  were  continued  during  the  year.  The 
search  for  potash  in  natural  salts  continued  to  yield  promising  re- 
sults, workable  percentages  of  potash  having  been  found  in  samples 
from  several  wells  in  Texas.  A  new  field  test  for  the  principal  potash 
mineral  so  far  obtained  was  devised.  Studies  of  the  porosity  of  oil 
aand  and  of  deep  earth  t^nperatures  were  continued. 

Topoffrcuphic  surveys, — ^The  new  area  mapped  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  was  11,402  square  miles,  making  the  total  area 
surveyed  to  June  30,  1922,  1,218,912  square  miles,  or  40.2  per  cent 
of  the  entire  country.  In  addition  1,487  square  miles  was  resurveyed, 
and  655  square  miles  of  new  area  was  surveyed  in  Hawaii.  River 
surveys  amounting  to  455  linear  miles  were  also  made.  Cooperation 
in  topographic  work  was  furnished  by  other  Government  organiza- 
tions and  by  20  States  and  Hawaii. 

The  compilation  of  the  United  States  portion  of  the  international 
map  of  the  world  was  continued,  and  the  maps  now  finished  cover 
46  States. 

The  map  information  office  was  engaged  in  indexing  and  catalogue- 
ing  the  map  data  available  in  the  Federal  departments  and  in  fur- 
nishing miscellaneous  map  information  to  the  public. 

Work  on  water  resources. — Stream  gauging  has  been  continued  in 
41  States  and  Hawaii,  more  than  11,000  measurements  of  stream  flow 
having  been  made  during  the  year.  In  this  work  31  States  and 
Hawaii  have  cooperated  by  contributing  $217,010,  and  several  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  have  contributed  largely  to  the  study  of  the  flow 
of  particular  streams.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1,540  gauging  stations 
were  beins  maintained,  including  77  in  Hawaii. 

Ground-water  investigations  have  been  in  progress  in  10  States 
and  Hawaii,  and  in  this  work  five  States  cooperated.  The  Geologi- 
cal Survey  has  also  cooperated  with  three  States  and  the  United 
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States  Public  Health  Service  in  special  investigations  relating  to 
groimd  water. 

Investigations  of  the  present  and  probable  future  use  of  both 
surface  and  ground  waters  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
classification  of  public  lands,  with  special  reference  to  their  use  for 
power  or  for  agriculture  under  the  laws  applicable  thereto. 

Statistical  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity  and  consump- 
tion of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  have  been  prepared 
monthly.  During  the  year  maps  were  published  showing  the  location 
of  power  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  in  public  service  in  14 
States. 

The  quality  of  water  was  investigated  by  analyses  of  671  samples 
from  several  States. 

Land  clarification. — During  the  year  reports  to  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  the  public-land  laws  were  prepared  on  more  than 
25,000  cases  referred  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  that  purpose. 

The  work  done  on  the  classification  and  restoration  to  the  public 
dimiain  of  areas  embraced  in  outstanding  mineral-land  withdrawals 
resulted  in  a  net  decrease  of  459,341  acres  in  the  area  previously 
classified  as  coal  land,  a  net  increase  of  268,359  acres  in  the  area 
classified  as  phosphate  land,  and  decreases  of  3,914,988  acres  in  out- 
rtanding  coal  reserves,  of  110,803  acres  in  outstanding  petroleum 
reserves,  and  of  298,846  acres  in  outstanding  phosphate  reserves. 
Action  was  taken  on  7,638  applications  for  permit  or  lease  rights 
under  the  mineral-lands  leasing  act.  The  boundaries  of  five  gas 
fields  and  one  oil  field  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  were  defined  in 
accordance  with  the  known  geologic  structure. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  possibility  of  developing  power  were  made 
cm  rivers  in  eight  Western  States.  The  power-site  reserves  were 
increased  by  635,523  acres.  An  area  of  382,320  acres  in  Nevada  was 
designated  under  the  ground-water  reclamation  act,  and  1,160  acres 
in  California  was  included  in  reservoir-site  withdrawals.  Additions 
to  public  water  reserves  were  made  in  seven  State,  and  cancellations 
of  such  reserves  included  areas  in  seven  Statea  The  net  increase  in 
these  reserves  during  the  year  was  5,744  acres.  The  designations 
under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts  show  a  net  increase  of  3,989,427 
acres,  and  those  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  act  a  net  increase 
of  4,778,633  acres. 

Fublication. — ^During  the  year  the  (xeological  Survey  published  159 
reports,  containing  9,594  pages,  reprinted  7  reports,  engraved  and 
printed  70  new  topographic  maps,  engraved  wholly  or  in  part  36 
new  topographic  maps,  photolithographed  and  printed  20  new  State 
and  other  maps,  reprinted  198  maps,  and  printed  new  and  reprinted 
maps  in  editions  amounting  to  969,981  copies.    In  addition  to  doing 
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its  own  lithographic  work,  tlie  Geological  Survey  printed  for  other 
branches  of  the  Government  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  editions  ajnouxuting 
to  2,442,227  copies.  The  publications  distributed  during  the  year 
comprised  590,284  copies  of  reports  and  739,310  of  map  publications, 
of  which  8,253  folios  and  atlases  and  594,217  maps  were  sold, 

THE  BSCLAHATION  SEBVICE. 

The  17th  day  of  June,  1922,  completed  20  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  national  reclamation  act,  approved  June  17,  1902.  The  present 
report,  therefore,  presents  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  operations  under  that  act. 

The  original  act  has  been  supplemented  by  many  amendments 
modifying  or  extending  its  provisions  and  the  sum  total  of  these 
enactments  is  known  as  the  reclamation  law.  This  law  provides  that 
the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  with  small  exception,  and 
a  percentage  of  the  royalties  from  the  production  of  oil,  gas,  potas- 
sium, etc.,  be  paid  into  a  fund  known  as  the  reclamation  fund  and 
used  in  the  survey,  construction,  and  operation  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  arid  and  semiarid  States.  The  investment  in  construction 
during  this  period  has  been  in  round  numbers  $135,000,000,  of  which 
about  $13,000,000  has  been  repaid. 

This  investment  has  accomplished  the  construction  of  works  by 
which  about  1,675,000  acres  have  been  furnished  with  a  complete 
water  supply  and  about  1,100,000  additional  acres  have  been  fur- 
nished a  supplemental  supply  under  the  provisions  of  the  Warren 
Act.  The  latter  are  areas  included  in  private  or  district  projects 
and  are  not  usually  designated  as  Government  projects.  On  the 
Government  projects  proper  the  area  given  comprises  81,462  farms, 
or  an  average  area  per  farm  of  about  53  acres  and  these  farms  sup- 
port upward  of  30,000  families. 

With  the  investment  mentioned  the  service  has  excavated  over 
200,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  of  which  about  14,000,000 
yards  have  been  placed  in  dams,  and  canals  have  been  built  aggre- 
gating over  13,000  miles  in  length,  including  27  miles  of  tunnels  and 
135  miles  of  flumes.  The  structures  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  number 
over  110,000.  Some  of  the  larger  works  constructed  are  the  Roose- 
velt Dam,  in  Arizona,  280  feet  high;  the  Arrowrock,  in  Idaho,  349 
feet  high;  the  Elephant  Butte,  in  New  Mexico,  306  feet;  and  the 
Pathfinder  and  Shoshone  Dams,  in  Wyoming,  218  and  328  feet, 
respectively. 

The  works  include  other  dams,  canals,  tunnels,  flumes,  drains, 
power  plants,  transmission  lines,  telephone  lines,  roads,  railroads, 
pumping  plants,  and  a  variety  of  other  classes  of  woric  incidental  to 
the  development  of  large  irrigation  projects. 
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Crop  census. — The  operation  of  the  canal  systems  brings  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  close  contact  with  the  farmers 
■nd  it  is  possible  thus  at  trivial  cost  to  obtain  accurate  statistics 
which  are  useful  in  studying  the  operations  of  the  law.  A  condensa- 
tion of  these  results  is  given  in  the  adjoined  tables. 

Irrigable,  irrigated,  and  cropped  acreage,  and  crop  valme. 
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The  irrigable  area  in  these  tables  is  that  acreage  on  the  Gbvern- 
ment  projects  proper  to  which  the  service  is  able  to  deliver  water. 
The  difference  between  this  area  and  that  actually  irrigated  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  small  undeveloped  portions  of  the  farms  that  are 
under  cultivation  and  by  the  areas  occupied  by  roads,  ditches,  build- 
ings, etc.  The  difference  between  the  acreage  irrigated  and  the  acre- 
age crapped  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  young  orchard  trees  and 
young  alfalfa  not  yet  old  enough  for  cropping.  There  are  a  few 
public  land  h<Mnesteads  not  yet  taken  on  account  of  roughness  or 
other  objectionable  qualities  and  a  few  areas  in  nmresident  owner- 
ship to  which  the  law  does  not  permit  delivery  of  water,  but  these 
are  relatively  small  in  area. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  crops  raised  on  tlie  reclamation 
projects  proper,  exclusive  of  those  served  under  the  Warren  Act,  is 
about  $475,000,000.  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  in- 
creased value  of  live  stock,  whic^  would  increase  the  above  figure, 
but  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  crop  values  because  largely  due 
to  them.  A  census  value  of  live  stock  in  1921  upon  the  projects 
proper  was  about  $20,000,000. 
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Summary  of  crop  reports  on  reclamation  projects  in  1921. 

Note.— These  figures  are  limited  to  irrigated  crops  covered  by  crop  census  on  Government  projects 
proper,  excluding  dry-farm  crops  and  all  crops  in  most  areas  served  st(M?ed  water  under  the  Warren  Act. 


Crop. 


Cereals: 

Barley 

Com 

Oats 

Rye 

Wheat 

Total 

Other  eraln  and  seed: 

Almlfoseed 

Clover  seed 

Qraio  sori^um. . . 

Flaxseed 

MiUetseed 

Total 

Hay  and  forage: 

Alfalliahay 

Clover  hay 

Other  hav 

Com  fodder 

Other  forage 

Pasture 

Total 

Vegetables  and  track: 

Beans 

Onions 

Potatoes,  white.. 
Potatoes,  sweet. . 
Track 

Total 

Fraits  and  nuts: 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pranes 

atrasfhilts 

Small  fruit 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Total 

Miscellaneous: 

Sugar  beets 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

Cane 

Other  crops 

Total 

Duplication 

All  crops 


Acreage  cropped. 


Total. 


} 


33,574 

52,506 

66,427 

1,511 

166.621 


290,630 


10,571 

10,804 

36,548 

376 

243 


67,542 


460,523 

10,00g 

28,345 

5,426 

4,110 

122,418 


031,820 


2,564 
573 

51,550 
702 

19,506 


74,004 


87,660 
I,9R0 
3,747 
1,186 
1,818 
1,545 
2,660 


40,505 

40,805 
102,087 

1,063 

8.268 


163,203 


100,722 
1,157,000 


Per 
cent. 


2.0 

4.6 

0.8 

.1 

13.6 


26 


1.7 

.0 

8.2 


6.8 


99. 8 

.0 

2.4 

.5 

.4 

10.6 


54.6 


.2 


4.5 

■  •  •  •  • 

1.7 


6.4 


2.4 
.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 


3.4 

3.5 

9 

.1 
.7 


13.3 


Yields. 


Unit. 


Total. 


Bushel. 
...do.... 

,..do.... 
...do..-. 

...do.... 


1,080,810 
1,801,707 
1,601,124 
20,258 
3,655,728 


7,669,122 


.do..... 

.do 

.do...., 
.do...., 
.do.... 


.do. 


Ton 

...do 

,..do 

...do 

...do 


Bushel. 
...do.... 
. .  .do. . . . 
. .  .do. . . . 


9.5 
100.0 


Pound.. 

•  •  •  (A w*  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •^Uw*  •  •  •  • 

. .  .do. . . . . 
...do..... 
. .  .do. . . . . 

•  •  •Uv*  •  •  •  • 

...do 


Ton... 
fPound. 
\..do.... 

Ton... 


69.003 

50.947 

1,246,889 

1,534 

1,769 


1,370,232 


1,418,960 
18,022 
53,070 
10.651 
12,001 


38,302 

175,411 

0.014,040 

107,029 


Average 

per 

acre. 


32 
25 
29 
13 
23 


26 


Crop  value. 


Average 

per 

acre. 


116.66 

14.65 

10.42 

8.61 

26.29 


10.80 


3.5 
4.7 
34 
4 

7 


29.20 

36.40 

21.14 

6.00 

7.20 


Total. 


8550,327 

769,228 

577,787 

13,011 

316.862 


5,036,215 


571.447 

303,316 

772,616 

2,232 

1,747 


3 

L7 

1.8 

3.6 

3.1 


28.00 
7.00 
14.55 
13.00 
20.01 
0.13 


10.42, 


10,605,044 

75,541 

412,475 

70.301 

86,130 

1,118,086 


15 
306 
102 
152 


4&00 
446.00 
142.86 
128.77 
110.61 


122,470 
255,536 

7,366,051 
86,890 

2,333,174 


238,817,016 

10,333,637 

18,046,108 

5,202,062 

12,073,800 

4,082.937 

8,242,000 


206,880,350 


8,647 
5,210 
4,816 
4,464 
6,641 
2,643 
3,068 


288.07 
200.00 
135.40 
145.00 
36&07 
333.13 
122.74 


7,064,106 
306,428 
507,284 
171,846 
663,702 
514,680 
327,592 


7,317   260.35  10,545,647 


423,442 

8,800,210 

66,420,800 

6,364 


10.3 

87  \ 

650  / 

3.2 


66.00 

65.51 

20.83 
53.88 


2,690,001 

0,688,195 

40,683 
445,514 


64.39   9,864,393 


42.85  1  49,620,300 


Per 
cent. 


1.1 
1.6 
1.2 

10.2 


1.2 

.8 

1.6 


25.76   1,741,357  (   3.6 


21.2 
.1 
.9 
.1 
.2 
2.2 


12^268,567   34.7 


.3 

.6 

14.8 

.2 

4.7 


136.70  10,164,121  I  20.5 


16 

.8 
1.2 

.8 
1.3 
1 

.6 


21.2 


5.4 

13.5 

.1 
.9 


19.9 


100.0 


i_ 


Repayments. — The  reclamation  projects  have  not  been  exempt  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  industrial  conditions,  and  high  prices  were  enjoyed 
in  the  years  1917, 1918,  and  1919.  They  have  likewise  suffered  severely 
from  the  rapid  decline  in  values  and  available  markets  during  the 
subsequent  years,  and  although  the  acreage  irrigated  and  cropped  has 
continued  to  increase,  the  actual  values  realized  in  the  last  two  vears 
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are  less  than  those  of  the  previous  years.  It  will  be  noted  by  the 
table  that  the  total  values  of  the  crops  harvested  in  1920  were  about 
the  same  as  those  of  1918,  although  there  were  100,000  more  acres 
cropped.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  cost  of  preparing,  seed- 
ing, and  cultivating  the  fields  was  at  its  maximum  when  the  crop 
of  1920  was  planted,  that  values  had  declined  before  it  could  be 
mariieted,  and  that  the  same  principle  holds  for  the  crop  of  1921, 
it  will  readily  be  realized  that  the  farmers,  confronted  with  heavy 
expenses  and  meager  returns,  were  greatly  handicapped  in  carry- 
ing on  their  operations  and  meeting  the  payments  due  the  Oovern- 
ment.  The  law  provides  certain  rates  of  repayment,  and  in.  a  gen- 
eral way  the  time  when  these  become  due,  although  a  large  measure 
of  discretion  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  latter 
point.     Payments  past  due  incur  penalties  fixed  by  law. 

Gwierally  payments  fall  due  in  December,  and  necessarily  in  the 
large  turnover  of  funds  there  are  always  payments  that  are  due  and 
uncollected,  increasing  suddenly  when  a  new  payment  fall^  due  and 
gradually  decreasing  as  payments  are  made. 

Simultaneously  with  the  industrial  depression  of  the  past  few 
years  the  construction  charges  on  many  of  the  projects  have  in- 
creased under  the  extension  act  from  2  to  4  per  cent  and  from  4  to  6 
per  cent.  The  operation  and  maintenance  charges  during  the  same 
period  had  a  decided  tendency  upward,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  every  item  entering  into  the  work.  The  effect  of  the  industrial 
depression  and  low  prices  for  farm  products  upon  the  collections  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Total  amounts  due  ana  unpaid  at  end  of  each 

fiscal  year. 
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MUnManMUS. 
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The  relief  act. — The  financial  condition  of  some  of  the  settlers  was 
recognized  by  Congress,  and  an  act  was  passed.  Public  No.  185,  ap- 
proved March  31,  1922,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
extend  the  time  for  payment  of  charges  due  on  reclamation  projects 
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with  a  reduction  of  penalties,  and  also  to  deliver  water  under  certain 
circumstances  to  \hose  who  were  delinquent  in  payments.  In  spite 
of  the  large  losses  incurred  by  all  agricultural  interests,  including 
irrigated  farming,  the  necessity  for  relief,  though  urgent  in  many 
cases,  has  been  by  no  means  universal. 

It  is  of  interest  to  review  the  applications  for  leniency  under  the 
act  of  March  31  that  had  been  received  at  Washington  when  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  this  report  had  closed.  The  bulk  of  the  applications 
were  filed  by  that  time,  because  the  irrigation  season  was  then  ad- 
vanced, and  in  general  the  applications  were  connected  with  the  right 
to  receive  water.  The  law  applied  to  13  projects  upon  which  public 
notice  had  been  issued  and  where  the  Secretary  has  authority  to  grant 
individual  extensions  under  certain  circumstances.  Of  those  13 
projects,  there  are  5  upon  which  no  applications  for  extension  have 
been  made.  These  are  the  Orland  project,  California;  Carlsbad 
project.  New  Mexico ;  Umatilla  and  Klamath  projects  in  Oregon ;  the 
Okanogan  project  in  Washington;  and  the  Sunnyside  unit  of  the 
Yakima  project  in  the  same  State.  The  Orland  project  in  California 
not  only  has  made  no  application  for  extension,  but  has  continued  its 
splendid  record  of  having  at  the  present  time  not  one  cent  delinquent 
in  payment.  It  is  notable  also  that  on  the  Newlands  project,  with 
725  water-right  applications,  only  one  application  for  extension  was 
received. 

Out  of  many  thousand  water  users  about  1,200  applications  were 
made  and  about  1,000  approved,  extending  the  time  for  payment 
of  about  $277,000.  This  is  about  5  per  cent  of  those  who  might 
have  applied  and  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  possible  applicants 
upon  the  projects  from  which  the  applications  were  made. 

Excluded  from  the  foregoing  discussion  are  several  projects  upon 
which  public  notice  has  not  been  issued  and  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Uncompahgre  projects  upon  which  it  has  been  issued  but  has  not 
yet  taken  effect.  The  Salt  River  project  also  has  been  excluded 
because  it  was  impossible  to  consider  individual  applications  on  that 
project,  as  it  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Water  Users'  Association 
under  a  contract  by  which  that  association  operates  the  project^ 
makes  all  collections,  and  is  obligated  to  make  all  payments.  The 
severe  decline  in  the  price  of  long  staple  cotton,  which  the  Salt 
River  Valley  was  producing  so  heavily  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  led 
to  an  acute  stringency  of  financial  conditions  in  that  valley,  and  as 
individuals  were  not  eligible  to  receive  extensions  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Water  Users'  Association  directly,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  payments  were  extended  under  supplemental  contmct 
providing  for  the  payment  of  all  dues  and  penalties  at  intervals, 
with  the  concluding  payment  in  December,  1923. 
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All  extensions  of  construction  charges  bear  6  per  cent  interest; 
delinquent  charges  not  extended  bear  penalties  of  1  per  cent  per 
month.  The  slowness  with  which  collections  were  made  owing  to 
the  depression  of  1920  had,  of  course,  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
funds  available  for  construction  work,  so  that  in  the  fisc^  year 
1920  less  than  $3,500,000  was  available  for  construction,  for  not 
only  did  large  delinquencies  occur,  but  the  operation  of  the  projects 
required  an  outlay  of  reclamation  funds  in  order  to  keep  crops 
growing,  and  this  absorbed  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  which 
actually  were  available. 

Reclamation  fund  collections  hy  months  during  fiscal  year  1922. 


July $165,485.04 

Aogost !  113,781.92 

SeptMiiber |  179,981.46 

October 162,716.88 

November '  360,134.47 

December i  626,288.80 

JsQuary 409,983.21 


February $513,396.77 

March 710,746.02 

April I  400,254.26 

May I  424,078.96 

June 237,661.66 

Total 4,294,507.34 


The  number  of  applicants  for  extension  privileges  is  reassuring, 
not  only  as  to  the  financial  condition  on  the  projects  but  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  water  users  toward  repayment.  In  some  cases  where 
the  number  of  applicants  was  high  this  is  due  in  part  to  systematic 
propaganda  by  which  some  local  interests  sought  to  prevent  the 
pajrments  to  the  Government,  preferring  to  keep  the  money  at 
home,  but  this  element  has  not  been  as  important  as  the  counter 
propaganda  of  those  who  from  local  pride  and  sense  of  honor  have 
sought  to  discourage  such  applications  and  to  make  local  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  few  unable  to  pay  could  be  financed  and  the 
credit  of  the  community  upheld.  It  i§  significant  also  that  even  on 
the  project  where  individual  canvass  was  made  to  induce  appli- 
cations for  extension,  the  number  of  applications  was  only  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  water  users.  The  acid  test  of  the  in- 
dustrial depression  just  passed  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt 
not  only  the  ability  but  the  determination  of  nearly  all  of  the  water 
users  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  law* 

Economic  conditions, — The  intensive  study  of  individual  and  com- 
munity conditions  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  depression 
and  by  the  relief  act  has  brought  out  some  interesting  and  instructive 
facts  which,  elucidated  by  statistics  of  the  reclamation  farm  census, 
should  be  useful  in  reestablishing  and  maintaining  prosperity  upon 
the  projects. 

One  fact  of  importance  is  that  owing  to  a  combination  of  con- 
ditions a  large  number  of  the  water  users  abandoned  the  occu- 
pation of  dairying  to  raise  crops  offering  a  higher  immediate  re- 
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turn.  The  first  of  these  was  cotton,  affecting  the  most  southern 
projects  of  the  service.  Next  came  sugar  beets,  affecting  many  of 
the  northern  projects,  and  the  high  price  of  grain  also  had  its  effect 
on  nearly  all.  To  raise  these  crops,  alfalfa  fields  were  plowed  under 
and  dairy  herds  were  sacrificed,  the  dairy  business  being  still  further 
hampered  by  the  high  price  of  forage  which  followed.  The  sudden 
collapse  of  the  market  for  the  above  favored  products  left  the 
farmers  with  unsalable  crops  which  haid  been  raised  at  exceptionally 
high  cost,  and  even  after  the  return  of  more  normal  times  the  con- 
dition can  be  remedied  only  by  gradually  returning  to  that  most 
reliable  of  all  farm  industries  on  the  projects — the  dairy  industry. 
This  requires  capital,  skilled  management,  hard  labor,  and  close 
application;  but  the  projects  are  meeting  the  problem  manfully,  and 
the  dairy  business  is  again  coming  into  its  own.  Another  fact 
brought  out  by  the  census  study  is  the  influence  of  the  size  of  farms 
upon  the  crop  values  per  acre  and  per  farm. 

A  comparison  of  the  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  average  size  of 
the  cropped  acreage  per  farm  shows  that  on  24  projects  from  which 
statistics  are  available  the  one  having  the  highest  valuation  of  crops 
per  acre  and  per  farm  is  the  Okanogan  project  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, where  the  average  size  of  holding  is  only  12  acres  and  the 
gross  value  of  the  product  averages  over  $300  per  acre.  Next  in 
order  is  the  Yakima  project,  where  the  average  holding  is  25  acres 
and  the  average  gross  production  a  little  over  $100  per  acre. 

Dividing  the  projects  into  two  groups,  we  find  that  the  11  projects 
having  the  lowest  acreage  production  had  a  cropped  area  per  farm 
in  1921,  averaging  54.6  acres,  and  produced  crops  to  the  value  of 
only  $19.57  per  acre,  or  $1,069  per  farm.  In  contrast  with  these 
figures  the  combined  statistics  for  the  Umatilla,  Grand  Valley, 
Rio  Grande,  Strawberry  Valley,  Minidoka,  Yuma,  Boise,  Uncom- 
pahgre,  Carlsbad,  Orland,  Salt  River,  Yakima,  and  Okanogan, 
projects  show  that  their  average  cropped  acreage  per  farm  was 
only  31.9  acres,  but  that  they  produced  crops  to  the  average  value 
of  $53.72  per  acre,  or  $1,715  per  farm.  These  are  summarized  in 
the  following  table: 


Acreage  cropped 

Value  of  crept 

Number  of  farms 

Average  cropped  acreage  per  farm. 

Average  crop  value  per  acre 

Average  crop  value  per  ftem 


First 
group. 


368,520 

|7,2H280 

6,744 

54.6 

S10.57 

11,069 


Second 
group. 


789,380 

$43,406,020 

24.718 

31.9 

$53.72 

$1,716 


This  illustrates  the  well-known  fact  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  irrigation  farming  to  be  successful  must  be  intensive  and 
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ttiat  the  means  of  the  average  settkr  enable  him  to  handle  properly 
an  acreage  that  would  be  considered  small  in  nonirrigated  regions. 

During  the  past  year  construction,  operation,  and  matntenance  of 
irrigation  -works  have  continued  on  25  projects  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  thd  reclamation  law. 

Project  operations. — In  Arizona  the  Salt  Biver  project  is  operated 
by  the  Water  Users'  Association  under  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  which  the  association  assumes  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  project  and  also  the  responsibility  of  any  addi- 
tions and  extensions  deemed  desirable.  Under  the  provisions  ol  this 
contract  the  association  has  expended  over  a  million  dollars  upon 
drainage  much  needed  in  parts  of  the  project  Where  ground  water 
ie  high,  wells  are  provided  and  equq)ped  with  pumps  to  be  operated 
by  electricity  developed  on  the  project.  Thb  cnrrent  can  be  used 
when  not  needed  for  other  purposes,  and  its  delivery  thus  stabalked. 
The  pumps  ddiver  the  drainage  water  into  the  ditches,  from  which 
it  is  used  for  irrigation. 

The  Yuma  project  proper,  Arizona-California,  is  operated  by  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  construction  work  has  been  confined  mainly 
to  extension  of  the  drainage  syston.  The  annual  menaoe  of  the 
floods  of  the  Colorado  is  expensive,  though  by  elaborate  precautions 
and  vigilance  damage  was  averted  this  year.  The  Yuma  Mesa  aux« 
iliary  project  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  delivery  of  pumped 
water  on  the  Mesa  was  begun  in  1922.  This  enterprise  is  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  high  price  of  electric  power  necessary  for  the 
pumps.  The  development  of  power  on  the  project  is  oontemplated 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Orland  project  in  California  has  continued  its  unique  record 
of  allowing  no  delincpiencies  of  paj^ent,  in  either  operation  and 
maintenance  or  construction.  Some  lateral  lining^  to  avoid  seepage 
losses,  was  accomplished  during  the  year. 

The  Grand  Valley  project,  Colorado,  is  being  operated  on  a  rental 
basis,  but  the  (kvelopment  is  slow.  No  construction  work  was  done 
except  a  few  lateral  extensions  and  the  completion  of  drainage  ex- 
cavation done  in  cooperation  with  an  adjoining  district. 

On  the  Uiicompahgre  project,  Colorado,  public  notice  has  been 
issued  and  will  take  effect  December  1, 1922,  as  provided  in  the  con- 
tract of  four  years  ago.  Some  lateral  improvement  and  extension 
is  the  only  construction  done  during  the  past  year. 

In  Idaho  the  Boise  project  was  operated  under  public  notice  in 
accordance  with  a  court  decree  resulting  from  a  suit  brought  for  the 
water  users  to  test  the  validity  of  the  charges.  The  decree  pro^ 
vides  fully  for  the  return  of  all  UMMieys  invested  in  the  project  and 
contemplates  that  money  expended  on  drainage  shall  be  collected  in 
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advance  as  operation  and  maintenance  charges.  Only  a  sniall 
amount  has  been  thus  advanced,  and  drainage  is  badly  needed  in  a 
part  of  the  valley. 

On  the  King  Hill  project,  Idaho,  some  important  structures  were 
built,  and  the  work  covered  by  the  contract  with  the  project  district  is 
about  three-fourths  completed.  This  is  reconstruction  of  a  system 
failing  under  private  development,  substituting  concrete  for  wood, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  original  construction. 

The  gravity  portion  of  the  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  is  operated 
by  an  irrigation  district,  which  is  successfully  conducted  and  pros- 
perous. The  pumping  division  is  operated  by  the  Government.  No 
construction  work  has  been  done  on  these  divisions  during  the  past 
year.  An  extension  for  pumping  to  a  tract  of  fine  land  north  of  the 
gravity  division  has  been  under  investigation  and  contemplation  for 
some  years.  It  requires  the  construction  of  a  large  storage  reservoir 
to  provide  the  necessary  water  supply.  Such  a  reservoir  is  found 
feasible  at  American  Falls,  where  practically  all  of  the  flow  from 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin  can  be  impounded.  It  would  supply 
much  needed  storage  water  to  a  large  number  of  canals  already 
in  service  under  private  and  district  management;  32  such  organi- 
zations have  entered  into  contracts  to  advance  their  proportionate 
cost  of  the  proposed  reservoir  and  made  some  preliminary  pay- 
ments. They  have  been  prevented  by  the  prevailing  agricultural 
deprestsion  from  fully  carrying  out  these  contracts,  and  the  work 
on  the  reservoir  is  accordingly  suspended.  A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  form  a  large  district  covering  the  interested  canals  and  to  issue 
bonds  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  construct  the  reservoir. 
This  movement  appears  promising. 

The  Huntley  project,  in  Montana,  was  completed  years  ago  and 
is  operated  under  public  notice,  but  negotiations  are  under  way 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  assumption  of  its  operation  by 
the  water  users. 

The  Milk  Kiver  project,  Montana,  is  still  on  a  rental  basis.  Cur- 
rent construction  work  comprises  the  enlargement  of  the  Nelson 
Reservoir  and  some  lateral  extensions. 

The  Fort  Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  Kiver  project,  Montana,  has 
been  operated  under  public  notice  for  some  years.  A  portion  of  it 
needs  drainage,  but  the  settlers  have  not  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  correct  it.  When  the  canal  system  on  the  north 
side  was  under  construction  the  settlers  holding  entries  of  public 
lands  protested  vigorously  against  its  construction,  declaring  that 
irrigation  was  not  necessary  and  not  desired  and  demanded  re- 
peatedly that  the  work  be  stopped.  In  view  of  this  attitude,  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  storage.  The  canals  and  laterals 
are  capable  of  serving  over  30,000  acres  of  land  with  the  flood 
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waters  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  in  some  years  there  is  a  season's 
supply  for  this  acreage  from  the  natural  flow  of  Sun  Riyer.  This 
water  is  being  delivered  to  those  desiring  to  use  it  on  a  rental  basis 
and  is  of  substantial  benefit. 

The  Lower  Yellowstone  project  is  interstate,  and  two  irrigation 
districts  have  been  formed,  one  in  Montana  and  one  in  North  Da- 
kota. Both  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Government  to 
repay  the  construction  costs. 

The  North  Platte  project  is  interstate  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
yet  undertaken.  Water  is  stored  in  the  Pathfinder  Reservoir  and 
diverted  at  Whalen  in*  Wyoming  for  lands  in  that  State  and  Ne- 
braska. It  serves  about  150,000  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
from  a  series  of  canals  and  small  reservoirs  which  are  nearly  com* 
pleted.  Work  is  in  progress  on  the  canal  system  on  the  sout^  side, 
which  will  serve  about  100,000  acres,  and  a  portion  of  the  lands  un- 
der this  system  have  be^  opened  to  entry  and  settled  by  ex-soMiers. 
A  large  number  of  private  canals  have  been  served  with  water  stored 
in  Pathfinder  Reservoir,  and  to  serve  the  completed  project  another 
reservoir,  above  Guernsey,  Wyo.,  is  contemplated. 

The  Newlands  project,  in  Nevada,  is  being  operated  under  public 
notice.  Drainage  is  needed  and  a  contract  with  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict has  been  ratified  under  which  drainage  works  are  being  con- 
structed, and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  Further  storage  is  needed, 
and  a  reservoir  is  contemplated  for  the  conservation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Truckee  River  in  a  site  to  be  built  in  Spanish  Springs  Valley^ 
north  of  Reno.  Tliis  will  serve  the  lands  that  are  too  high  to  be 
served  by  the  Lahontan  Reservoir  already  built  on  the  Oarson  River 
for  the  lower  lands. 

The  Carlsbad  project,  in  New  Mexico,  is  completed  and  is  being 
operated  under  public  notice.  Investigations  are  under  way  to  ascer- 
tain the  feasibility  of  an  additional  reservoir  on  the  Pecos  River 
to  serve  additional  lands  near  Fort  Sumner  and  elsewhere. 

The  Rio  Grande  project  is  interstate  and  international.  It  serves 
lands  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  in  accordance  with  treaty  pro- 
visions delivers  stored  water  from  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  to  the 
Mexican  canals  opposite  El  Paso.  In  compliance  with  urgent  re- 
quests from  the  irrigators,  the  service  is  gradually  taking  title  to 
tiie  ancient  lateral  systems,  enlarging  them,  and  fitting  them  with 
permanent  structures  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  project.  A 
system  of  drainage  is  being  provided  on  this  project  under  contracts 
with  the  irrigation  districts,  which  guarantee  repayment. 

At  Williston,  N.  Dak.,  the  service  is  operating  a  pumping  project 
somewhat  experimental  in  its  nature  and  which  has  not  yet  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  pay  for  itself.  Lignite  is  mined  by  the  service 
and  burned  under  boilers  to  generate  the  power  used  in  the  irrigation 
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pumping.  From  the  same  plant  electric  current  has  been  furnished 
the  city  for  lighting.  The  income  from  the  latter  operation  has 
lessened  a  deficit  on  the  former.  If  a  favorable  contract  can  not  be 
continued  with  the  city  it  will  be  necessary  to  discontinue  both  oper- 
ations. 

The  Klamath  project,  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern  California, 
is  being  operated  under  public  notice.  The  diversion  of  the  waters  of 
Lost  River  into  Klamath  River  is  gradually  lowering  the  level  of 
Tule  Lake,  into  which  Lost  River  naturally  flows.  The  land  un- 
covered is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  being  provided  with  canals  for 
irrigation.  A  large  tract  of  this  land  will  soon  be  opened  to  entry. 
Drainage  has  been  provided  for  the  part  of  the  project  needing  it  and 
has  been  effective.  An  additional  reservoir  to  serve  the  upper  lands 
is  contemplated  in  Horsefly  Valley.  This  will  further  deplete  the 
supply  to  Tule  Lake  and  permit  evaporation  t6  uncover  more  land. 

The  Umatilla  project,  in  northern  Oregon,  is  operated  by  the 
Government.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  but  fertile  when  abundantly 
watered.  A  number  of  private  canals  antedating  the  Government 
project  have  a  supply  of  water  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  river 
during  the  spring,  but  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  summer  supply. 
This  can  be  furnished  by  storing  the  winter  waters  on  McKay  Creek, 
where  a  reservoir  is  contemplated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Belle  Fourche  project,  in  South  Dakota,  is  operated  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  under  public  notice.  It  is  nearly  completed, 
small  lateral  extensions  being  the  only  construction  carried  on  during 
the  past  year. 

In  Utah  the  Strawberry  Valley  project  has  been  operated  by  the 
United  States  for  years  on  the  basis  of  public  notice  involving 
annual  repayments  of  its  construction  cost  by  the  irrigators,  who 
are  negotiating  to  take  over  its  management  and  operation. 

The  Okanogan  project  in  Washington  has  suffered  shortage  of 
water  on  account  of  small  precipitation  in  its  basin.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  still  holds  the  record  for  the  highest  acreage  values  pro- 
duced on  any  project  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The  reservoir 
capacity  has  been  enlarged  and  provisions  for  pumping  have  been 
provided  to  supplement  the  water  supply. 

The  Yakima  project,  Washington,  includes  two  main  divisions,  the 
Sunnyside  and  the  Tieton.  Both  are  operated  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  under  public  notice.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  area  on 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  is  served  with  water  from  the  reser- 
voirs constructed  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  Additional  storage 
is  needed,  and  to  provide  this  a  large  dam  is  now  under  construction 
on  the  Tieton  River,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  structures  built 
by  this  service.    This  will  require  two  more  years  for  completion. 
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The  Riverton  project,  in  Wyoming,  is  a  new  project  authorized  and 
undertaken  by  Congress  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1921. 
Construction  work  is  being  pushed,  but  no  land  can  as  yet  be 
irrigated. 

The  Shoshone  project,  in  the  same  State,  is  operated  by  the  service 
under  public  notice.  Drainage  woAs  are  under  construction  and 
work  is  in  progress  on  a  diversion  dam  and  canal  system  to  serve 
the  lands  of  the  Willwood  division  south  of  the  Shoshone  River. 
A  small  power  plant  at  Shoshone  Dam  was  completed  the  past  year 
to  furnish  power  for  construction  purposes. 

Finances^ — The  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  projects  are  principally 
from  the  reclamation  fund,  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  created 
under  the  act  of  June  17,  1902. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  available  funds  and  ex- 
penditures during  the  fiscal  year  1922  and  the  unexpended  balance  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, differing  in  some  respects  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
figures  due  to  items  in  transit : 

Reclamation  fund: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1921 $3,827,376.03 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands 1, 775, 500. 80 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  town  lots 18, 645.  08 

Oil-leasing  royalties 3. 426, 633. 84 

Potassium-leasing  royalties 165.  88 

Proceeds  from  Federal  power  leases 106. 31 

Project  collections 4, 294, 507. 34 

Totel 13,342,935.28 

I-ess  repayment  to  Treasury 1,000,000.00 

Balance  avaUable  for  expenditure $12,342,935.28 

Appn»priation — Judgments,  Court  of  Claims 100,228.93 

Appropriation — Increase  of  compensation 327, 572. 56 

Total 12, 770,  736.  77 

Expenditures : 

Reclamation    fund $8,040,050.75 

Judsrments,  Court  of  Claims 100,228.93 

Increase  of  compensation 827, 672. 56 

8,467.852.24 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1922 — Reclamation  fund : 

With  Treasurer  of  tbe  United  States 3, 699, 286. 82 

With  special  fiscal  agents 603,647.71 

4,302,884.53 

Of  the  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year,  amounting  to 
$8,467,852^  about  six  million  was  in  connection  with  construction 
work,  two  and  one-quarter  million  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
a  small  amount  in  connection  with  secondary  project  investigations. 
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The  total  funds  available  to  date  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  what  for  convenience  are  termed  ^'  Beclama- 
tion  fund  projects  "  are  as  follows : 

Reclamation  fund: 

Salfe  of  public  lands $104,320,249.56 

Sale  of  town  lots 568,363.64 

Potassium  royalties  and  rentals 14,220.18 

Proceeds  from  oil  leasing  act — 

Past  production 4, 171, 479. 18 

Current   production 3, 632, 992. 69 

Federal  power  licenses . .«- 106.31 

Total - $112,  707, 411. 56 

Appropriation,  judgments,  Oourt  of  Olaiins $560, 847. 68 

Appropriation,  Rio  Grande  Dam^._- ^,  1,000,000.60 

Appropriation,  increase  of  comi)en8ation 2,208,846168 

Appropriation,  ceded  lands,  Wind  River   (now  a  reclamation 

fund  project) 359,  432. 41 

Balance  Treasury  loan,  known  as  bond  loan 18, 000, 000. 00 

Grand  total 134, 826, 038. 23 

Of  the  above  total  there  is  on  hand  in  the  redamation  fund  a 
balance  of  $4,302,884.  53  and  in  the  ceded  lands,  Wind  River  fund, 
$1,225.87,  the  difference  of  $130,521,927.83  having  been  expended  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
irrigation  projects.  To  date  there  has  been  a  reexi>enditure  of  funds 
paid  back  by  water  users  and  others  amounting  to  $41,350,449.48, 
reclamation  fund,  and  $985.46,  ceded  lands.  Wind  River  fund,  mak- 
ing a  gross  expenditure  of  $171,873,362.77. 

BUBEAU    OF    MINES. 

Duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  12  years  ago  to  serve  as  a 
fact-finding  and  fact-disseminating  agency  for  the  Government  in 
matters  relating  to  mines  and  mining.  The  earlier  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  were  specifically  for  making  scientific  and  techno- 
logical inquiries  and  investigations,  but  as  the  need  has  come  to  be  felt 
for  a  service  organization  to  apply  to  the  Grovemment's  own  busi- 
ness the  lessons  learned  from  the  various  investigations  an  increas- 
ing part  of  the  energies  of  the  bureau  have  been  applied  to  adminis- 
tration. The  United  States  is  one  of  the  world's  great  proprietors 
of  coal  and  oil  lands,  and  in  the  administration  of  this  great  estate 
of  the  people  the  bureau  serves  as  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are,  in  addition,  the  numerous  and  valuable  min- 
eral lands  belonging  to  the  Indians.  While  the  administration  of 
these  is  carefully  kept  in  the  Indian  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
serves  as  technical  consultant  when  problems  of  safety,  efficiency, 
or  operating  standards  and  practice  arise. 
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Administration  of  dots  providing  for  leasing  of  mineral  lands. — 
This  newer  phase  of  the  bureau's  activities  is  rapidly .  expanding 
and  must  be  k6pt  in  pr6per  ratio  to  the  amount  of  development  under 
way  on  the  puUic  lands  if  good  practice  and  economy  dre  to  obtain 
in  Government  business.  In  the  year  1931  the  bureau  supervised  the 
production  of  18^6^62  barrels  of  petroleum  on  the  public  dcmiain. 
The  output  increased  rapidly  through  the  year,  and  for  the  month 
of  June  the  royalty  on  oil,  or  share  collected  for  the  Government, 
was  as  bdow : 

Barrels. 
Wyommg 256,  732.  26 

Montana 18, 319. 61 

OaUfomla  pnblic  land l 67, 343. 43 

California  naval  reserve ^ • 179, 346.  71 

Total 521, 742. 01 

At  the  rate  then  obtaining  the  total  belonging  to  the  Government 
would  amount  to  more  than  6,260,000  barrels  per  year.  This  is  but 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  production,  roughly  six  times  as  much, 
all  of  which  must  be  measured,  checked,  and  cared  for.  In  addition 
there  are  revenues  from  gas,  gasoline,  coal,  and  other  minerals  and  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  mines,  oil  wells,  and  leases  to  be  super- 
vised. The  oil  sands  must  be  protected  from  encroachment  by  water, 
the  natural  gasoline  recovered  from  the  gas,  the  coal  and  other  min- 
ing conducted  with  due  regard  to  safety  and  protection  of  the  mines 
from  disaster,  and  the  correct  amounts  due  the  Government  deter- 
mined and  certified  to  the  Land  Office  for  collection.  This  work  is 
done  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2^  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  received  by  the 
Government,  and  the  economies  and  savings  introduced  are  alone 
worth  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  work. 

As  illustrating  the  necessity  of  the  field  inspection  and  the  nature 
of  the  savings  effected,  two  instances  may  be  cited.  In  buying  crude 
oil  a  deduction  is  made  for  the  dirt  or  black  sludge  contained.  In 
one  field  the  purchasing  company  has  been  deducting  3  per  cent,  but 
tests  conducted  by  the  bureau  through  several  months  showed  that 
not  more  than  2  per  cent  should  be  taken  off.  This  change  in  allow- 
ance, which  has  been  established,  will  result  in  an  increase  of  $40,000 
in  Government  revenues  per  year  on  the  present  output  and  a  larger 
amount  as  the  production  increases.  The  sum  mentioned  is  itself 
nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  inspection  service.  In 
another  field  the  bureau  determined  an  evaporation  loss  from  the 
crude  oil,  amounting  to  2  to  4  barrels  per  day  per  tank,  and  devised 
methods  of  preventing  this  loss,  which  are  being  rapidly  adopted  by 
the  operators.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  saving  will  be  most  im- 
portant, especially  as  it  is  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  fractions 
that  have  been  lost. 
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The  suocess  attained  in  the  field-iDspection  service  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  its  close  correlation  with  the  research  branch 
of  the  bureau,  which  is  constantly  studpng  the  problems  of  produc- 
tion and  utilization  in  the  effort  to  decrease  losses  and  increase  safety. 
At  Bartlesrille,  Okla.,  there  is  ittx  experiment  station  recelTing  the 
cooperation  of  the  State,  entirely  deroted  to  such  studies  as  related 
to  oil  and  ^s,  and  at  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington  are 
laboratories  studying  special  phases  of  the  same  problems. 

Experiment  stations. — The  experiment  stations  and  laboratories^ 
devoted  to  research  on  petroleum  and  natural  gas  form  a  part  of  a 
general  system  of  such  stations  maintained  by  the  bureau  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mineral  industry.  The  central  station  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  the  largest  and  oldest.  It  occupies  a  group  of  buildings  on 
Forbes  Street  and  in  the  laboratories  are  conducted  a  wide  range  of 
investigations  relating  especially  to  coal  mining  and  use.  It  is  the 
principal  testing  plant  of  the  bureau  in  the  study  of  accidents  and 
their  prevention  and  as  an  adjunct  the  bureau  maintains  at  Bruce- 
ton,  18  miles  away,  an  explosives  testing  plant  and  an  experimental 
mine  where  devices  and  processes  can  be  tried  out  under  actuaf 
working  conditions. 

Smaller  stations,  each  especially  equipped  to  solve  the  problems 
of  some  special  phase  of  mining,  metallurgy,  or  mineral  technology, 
and  usually  acting  in  cooperation  with  some  local  agency,  are  main- 
tained, as  follows: 


pl™. 

Principal  subject. 

•nualua  AJa 

jWni™j«li»,^Ulim 

In  addition  field  stations  for  special  studies  are  maintained  at 
various  points,  notably  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Moscow,  Idaho,, 
and  Dallas,  Tex.  In  general  at  each  of  these  stations  any  research 
necessary  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  (iovemment's  own  business 
is  given  first  place  on  the  program.  Next  are  the  problems  of  the 
States  and  of  State  institutions,  and  finally  the  broader  problems  of 
the' industry.  Any  research  that  results  in  saving  life  or  redudng 
waste  in  an  industry  is  profitable,  since  the  effect  is  as  though  an  addi- 
tion were  made  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Service  work. — The  bureau  has  as  its  special  field  the  mineral  in- 
dustries, and  in  order  to  serve  its  purpose  must  constantly  conduct 
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much  direct  service  work,  such  ^as  testing  permissible  explosives  and 
apparatus ;  perfecting  Government  specifications  for  petroleum ;  testr 
ing  coal  purchased  for  the  Government;  designing  breathing  appara- 
tus for  the  special  needs  of  various  Government  services ;  developing 
production  curves  for  valuation  of  oil  wells  for  taxation  purposes; 
perfecting  methods  of  recovery  of  helium  from  natural  gas  for  use 
of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  study  of  the  methods  of  producing  petroleum 
from  oil  shale  on  the  public  lands ;  devising  means  of  using  surplus 
military  explosives  in  industry ;  devising  methods  of  burning  lignite 
efficiently ;  and  a  long  list  of  similar  activities. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  done  in  cooperation  with  a  State 
or  an  industrial  agency.  Within  the  last  year  an  important  investiga- 
tion of  the  latter  type  was  taken  up  in  cooperation  with  the  four 
heavy  clay  products  associations — ^the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  National  Face  Brick  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Conmion  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  Hol- 
low Building  Tile  Association.  This  work  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
war-time  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration  devoted  to  conservation 
of  fuel  by  greater  economy  in  burning.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  fuel 
cost  of  structural  materials  could  be  reduced  the  cost  of  building 
might  be  brought  down  without  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  the  re- 
duction on  wages.  Accordingly,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  bureau 
and  the  associations  mentioned,  the  laboratory  car  ^'Holmes"  was 
equipped  and  manned  and  sent  to  a  series  of  typical  plants,  selected 
in  conference,  to  study  current  burning  practice  and  possible  improve- 
ments. Kiln-heat  balances  and  time-temperature  burning  curves 
have  been  taken  which  show  that  large  economies  are  possible.  As 
much  as  a  30  per  cent  saving  in  fuel  and  plant  capacity  has  been 
demonstrated  in  places,  and  changes  have  already  been  made  at  a 
number  of  plants.  The  car  is  still  in  service,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  series  of  tests,  if  the  practical  results  seem  to  warrant, 
it  will  be  available  for  similar  tests  of  other  industrial  kilns  used  in 
the  mineral  industries. 

Organiz<ittan,^— The  organization  of  the  bureau  includes  a  small 
staff  of  supervising  experts  in  the  Washington  office  and  a  number  of 
field  services.  The  experiment  stations  and  the  mineral  leasing  in- 
spection have  been  mentioned.  The  bureau  has  also  an  extensive  mine 
safety  service  devoted  to  carrying  into  the  mines  themselves  the  les- 
sons of  safety  learned  at  the  testing  stations  or  by  the  staff  of  field- 
investigative  engineers.  The  mine  safety  service  maintains  10  mine 
^fety  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  10  mine  rescue 
cars.  The  men  at  the  stations  and  on  the  cars  are  available  at  all 
times  for  service  in  case  of  fire,  explosion,  or  other  major  accident 
at  any  mine,  and  in  1921  rendered  such  service  at  24  mines.  This  is 
but  a  part  of  their  work,  which  includes  also  the  teaching  of  safety 
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methods  and  the  training  of  miners  and  others  in  the  mineral  indus- 
tries in  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  work.  In  the  year  just  closed  18^58 
persons  were  trained  in- first  aid,  1,106  in  mine  rescue,  1,930  in  com- 
bination first  aid  and  mine  rescue,  and  86,899  atteiLded  safety  talks, 
demonstrations,  and  lectures  given  by  the  men  of  this  service.  The 
men  also  conducted  or  assisted  in  conducting  26  State,  local,  or  com- 
pany first-aid  meets  in  the  mining  districts,  and  in  cooperation  witli 
the  National  Safety  Council  made  safety  surveys  of  mines,  mills,  and 
metallurgical  works.  The  certificate  of  oomp^iency  issued  by  the 
bureau  to  those  who  take  its  training  courses  is  widely  coveted,  and 
the  men  holding  certificates  and  others  interested  are  being  organized 
into  local  chapters  for  further  study  and  training.  Within  the  year 
two  new  steel  mine  rescue  cars  authorized  by  Congress  were  designed 
and  contracted  for  them.  They  should  be  ready  for  service  some 
time  in  the  winter  to  replace  two  old  wooden  Pullmans  worn  out  in 
service. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  a  medical 
division  is  maintained  to  study  problems  connected  with  health  and 
sanitation  in  the  mines  and  works  and  to  serve  in  mine  rescue.  This 
is  an  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  and  through  active 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  the  surgeons  and  mining  engineers  a  care- 
ful study  is  new  being  made  of  dust  and  ventilation  problems  in  the 
deep  mines  of  the  West.  Similarly,  the  surgeons  and  refinery  en- 
gineers have  been  studying  and  devising  remedies  and  preventive 
measures  for  certain  puzzling  occupational  diseases  found  in  oil 
refineries  handling  high-sulphur  crude.  This  research  was  taken 
up  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Within  the  year  and  after  conference  with  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army,  a  war  minerals  supply  division  has  been  formed  to  keep 
current  the  knowledge  as  to  sources,  availability,  and  price  of  the 
various  minerals  necessary  in  war.  It  is  not  intended  to  maintain 
a  large  staff,  but  merely  an  informed  headquarters  with  a  skeleton 
organization  corresponding  to  a  reserve,  which  shall  be  at  all  times 
ready  for  service.  As  one  phase  of  this  work,  the  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion makes  a  weekly  study  of  the  prices  of  the  principal  metals  on 
the  New  York  market.  The  quotations  published  in  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal-Press,  upon  which  most  contracts  for  the  non- 
ferrous  metals  have  long  been  settled,  are  now  made  by  a  committee 
of  which  he  is  a  member  and  active  participant. 

Work  in  Alaska, — Another  administrative  change  of  importance 
made  within  the  year  was  the  consolidation  of  all  the  work  con- 
ducted in  Alaska  by  the  bureau  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Governor,  the  merging  with  it  of  the  territorial  mine  inspection  serv- 
ice.    All  of  this  is  now  under  charge  of  the  supervising  mining 
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<>ngmeer,  and  a  centralized  and  simplified  fonn  of  adminiBtration 
places  in  the  resident  officer  all  the  authority  and  responsibility  that 
the  law  permits.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Navy  Department 
his  staff  has  been  reinforced  by  assignment  from  the  Marine  Corps 
of  an  officer  especially  qualified  for  local  duty* 

Goverrmh&nt  fuel  yard, — The  Government  fuel  yard,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  bureau,  has  again  demonstrated  its  merits  as  a  central* 
ized  purchase  and  distributing  organization.  The  total  amount  of  coal 
consumed  annually  by  Federal  and  District  Governments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  amounts  to  about  260,000  tons,  and  the  number 
of  delivery  points  is  about  800.  During  the  fiscal  year  about  185,000 
tons  were  delivered  by  truck,  and  75,000  tons  were  shipped  in  rail- 
road cars  direct  to  those  plants  having  their  own  railroad  sidings. 
The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  year's  operations  was  84.2  cents, 
as  compared  with  $1,046  for  1921  and  $1,138  for  1920.  The  price 
charged  by  the  yard  for  bituminous  coal  was  $7.37;  for  anthracite, 
from  $10.48  (pea)  to  $13.19  (stove  red  ash).  The  prices  charged 
include  the  cost  of  fuel  purchased  at  the  mines,  transportation,  and 
all  operating  expenses  of  purchasing  fuel,  storing  and  handling  it, 
delivery  by  truck,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  yard  and  its 
equipment,  and  of  the  fleet  of  trucks,  and  all  other  expenses  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  the  business.  Such  items  as  interest  on  invest- 
ment, taxes,  insurance,  and  license  fees  on  motor  vehicles  can  not 
be  legally  charged  to  the  Government ;  hence  the  operating  expenses 
do  not  include  them,  nor  depreciation  of  the  original  fixed  capital 
investment  in  the  coal  yards  and  motor  vehicles,  as  an  appropria- 
tion separate  from  the  revolving  fund  appropriation  was  provided 
by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  the  yard  in  1918.  Anyw  com- 
parison, therefore,  of  operating  costs  with  the  operating  costs  of  a 
private  coal  dealer  should  include  allowance  for  these  items. 

THE    NATIONAL   PABX   8EBVICE. 

The  year  1922  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  as  such  the  first  national 
park  on  earth.  The  idea  of  national  park  conservation  was  first 
advanced  by  Cornelius  Hedges,  a  pioneer  Montanan,  at  a  campfire 
discussion  on  the  evening  of  September  19, 1870.  The  famous  Wash- 
bum-Langford  Expedition  was  just  completing  its  trip  into  the 
Yellowstone  area  after  a  little  more  than  a  month's  journeying  of 
days  filled  with  exhilarating  surprises  and  had  made  camp  for  the 
night  at  the  junction  of  the  Firehole  and  Gibbon  Rivers.  Discussion 
was  entered  into  as  to  how  the  members  could  realize  benefits  from 
their  exploration.  Mr.  Hedges  said  there  ought  to  be  no  private 
ownership  of  any  portion  of  that  region,  but  that  the  whole  of  it 
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oughl  to  be  set  spart  as  a  great  national  park.  The  snggestion  met 
with  instantaneous  and  favorable  response,  and  as  a  resnlt  of  nntir- 
ing  work  and  concerted  action  Congress  was  persuaded  to  set  the 
area  aside  two  years  later  as  a  pnWic  park  or  pleasnring  gronnd  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The  national  park  idea 
has  so  seized  the  popular  mind  that  from  time  to  time  smee  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone,  Congress,  by  special  legislation,  has  set  aside 
17  addi<Mmil  snpn^eane  scenic  masterpieces  for  the  exchisire  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  as  national  parks,  15^  in  continental  United  States^ 
1  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  1  in  Alaska.  The  Hot  Springs  of 
Arkansas,  first  reserred  in  18S2  for  public  use,  was  created  a  national 
park  in  1921. 

That  the  national  parks  are  worth  while  the  remarkable  and  in- 
creasing travel  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  several  years 
clearly  indicates.  Again  travel  to  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department  has  exceeded  all 
preceding  records,  amounting  to  a  total  of  1.216.490  persons,  an  in- 
crease of  44,493  persons  over  the  remai^able  record  of  last  year.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  year's  total  shows  an  increase  of 
881,^91  visitors  more  than  were  recorded  in  the  parks  only  seven 
years  ago,  in  1915,  it  is  obvious  that  the  national  parks  are  perhaps 
the  most  popular  institutions  fostered  and  developed  by  the  National 
Government  to-day.  The  following  table  gives  an  itemized  record 
of  the  travel  during  the  present  season  as  distributed  among  the 
various  national  parks  and  monuments. 

Viston  to  national  parks  and  monuments,  8ea$on  1922. 

Number  of 
Nffm4  of  park.  vhiltoni. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 106. 164 

Yellowstone,  Wyo 98, 223 

Sequoia,   Calif 27, 514 

Yosemite,  Calif 100, 506 

General  Grant,  Calif 50. 456 

Mount  Rainier,  Wash ^ 70,370 

Crater  Lalce,  Oreg 33,  Oil 

Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak . 31,016 

Piatt,  Okla 70, 000 

Sullys  Hill,  N.  Dak 1 9,548 

Mesa  Verde.  Colo 4,251 

Glacier,  Mont 28, 985 

Kocky  MounUin,   Colo 219, 104 

Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii 27,750 

Lassen  Volcanic,  Calif 10,000 

Mount  McKinley,  Alaska 7 

Grand  Canyon,  Arte 84, 700 

Lafayette,  Me 78, 779 

Zion,   Utah 4, 109 

.     Total 1, 044, 502 
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Number  of 
Name  of  monttmeut.'  visitors. 

Capulin  Mountain,  N.  Mcx 8,000 

Casa  Gnmde,  Ariz 5,068 

Colorado,  Colo 6, 000 

I>evils  Tower,  Wyo 8,  500 

El  Morro,  N.  Mex 2,500 

Manteztma  Castle,  Ariz 6,000 

Muir  Woods,  Calif 90, 370 

Navajo,   Ariz 112 

Fapago  Saguaro,  Ariz 8,000 

P4*trified  Forest,  Ariz 31, 338 

Scotts  B!u«,  Nebr 6,000 

Tumacacori,  Ariz 5, 100 

Total 171^988 

Grand  total 1,216,^0 

Both  train  travel  and  travel  by  private  automobile  increased 
slightly  over  previous  years,  but  the  proportion  of  each  remains 
about  the  same  as  in  the  past  two  years,  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
ntmiber  of  visitors  coming  by  train,  the  balance  coming  in  their 
own  Biotor  cbi*s.  These  great  national  playgrounds  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  visitons  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  who  meet  in 
splendid  companionship  for  the  intimate  enjoyment  of  nature.  Visi- 
tors not  only  learn  to  know  and  love  the  paries,  but  through  their 
cositaets  learn  what  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are.  As  a  factor  in  bringing  the  residents  of 
the  various  States  together — ^as  a  strengthener  of  national  home  ties — 
the  parks  stand  unexcelled. 

The  visitor  is  well  served  and  facilities  are  offered  to  meet  the 
varied  tastes  and  all  degrees  of  income,  means,  and  inclination.  The 
hotels  and  permanent  camps,  installed  under  Government  supervision 
and  control,  give  a  wide  range  of  accommodations,  and  free  public 
camp  grounds  are  provided  for  those  who  bring  their  own  camp 
equipment.  Stores,  cafeteria  service,  and  delicatessen  service  supply 
the  needs  of  the  campers  in  the  larger  parks,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  60  per  cent  of  visitors  who  come  in  their  private 
automobiles  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  to  camp  out. 

Appropriations  by  Conffress  and  park  revenues, — Because  of  the 
tremendous  demands  on  the  financial  resources  of  this  country  occa- 
sioned by  the  forceful  prosecution  of  the  World  War  to  final  suc- 
cessful conclusion  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  saving  that 
devolves  in  every  branch  of  our  national  activities,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  parks  practically  on  a  maintenance  basis,  foregoing 
necessary  development  work  until  a  more  favoraWe  time  is  pre- 


<  No  record  for  otber  12  monuments. 
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rtfce  past  few  years.  Two  years  ago  hotel  accommodations  and  the 
:imoiie  expensive  class  of  cottages  were  in  great  demand.  This  year 
^the  great  demand  was  for  camp  grounds  and  inexpensive  cottages. 
However,  the  hotels  within  the  park  limits,  five  operated  under 
Government  supervision,  enjoyed  a  gratifying  patronage,  and  the 
transportation  company  operating  under  Government  supervision 
also  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season.  The  circle  trip  from  Denver  to 
Denver  by  way  of  Fall  River  Pass  and  Grand  Lake  was  especially 
popular. 

The  general  condition  of  roads  in  the  park  was  better  than  during 
any  previous  season,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the  unusual  dry  season. 
Work  of  widening  the  Fall  River  road  was  continued,  the  park  serv- 
ice and  the  Colorado  State  highway  department  cooperating  effec- 
tively  in  this  work. 

The  need  for  camp  grounds  is  becoming  a  serious  problem.  The 
Glacier  Basin  camp  ground,  the  only  one  in  the  park,  was  overtaxed 
during  most  of  the  season,  and  because  of  crowded  conditions,  Glacier 
Creek,  the  source  of  water  supply,  became  subject  to  contamination. 
As  there  are  no  other  park  lands  suitable  for  camp  grounds  the  only 
apparent  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  for  the  town  of  Estes  Park 
or  for  the  Government  to  purchase  suitable  camp  grounds  near  the 
village. 

On  July  27  Lee  and  Shaw,  attorneys  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  ob- 
tained permission  from  Governor  Shoup  to  bring  a  suit  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  against  the  superintendent  of  the  park  to 
,determine  whether  or  not  the  department  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
roads  in  the  park.  The  suit  was  filed  on  August  5  in  the  Federal 
district  court,  and  on  September  7  the  United  States  district  attorney 
filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit,  which  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park^  Oreg, — ^This  year  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  for  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  with  developments  in 
progress  that  insure  adequate  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  not  only  now  but  for  those  of  the  future.  A  group  of  busi- 
ness men  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Oregon  acquired  the  Crater 
Lake  utility,  and  a  new  franchise  was  granted  them.  The  Crater 
Lake  Lodge  was  further  improved  this  year  and  plans  were  drawn' 
for  the  erection  of  an  80-room  addition.  At  the  present  time  the 
stonework  is  practically  finished,  and  the  structure  will  be  entirely 
completed  and  furnished  by  the  opening  of  the  1924  season.  A 
fleet  of  powerful  new  seven-passenger  touring  cars  was  placed  in 
operation  between  the  park  and  the  gateway  cities  of  Medford  and 
Klamath  Falls,  and  service  in  all  lines  of  activity  engaged  in  by  the 
public  utility  under  its  new  management  was  high  class  in  every 
respect. 
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The  mam  approach  roads  to  the  park  are  being  steadily  improved, 
but  because  of  lack  of  funds  road  improvement  work  within  the 
park  has  been  at  a  standstill.  The  time  is  at  hand  where  permanent 
improvement  of  the  park  roads  by  surfacing  must  be  made.  Aside 
from  the  surface  of  the  roads  general  conditions  in  the  park  were 
excellent.  The  camp  grounds,  which  were  used  more  than  ever 
before  by  motorists,  were  splendidly  maintained  all  season.  Travel 
increased  more  than  10  per  cent  over  last  year's  total  number  of 
visitors. 

Sentiment  in  Oregon  is  now  generally  favorable  to  the  Diamond 
Lake  extension,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  region  for  park  purposes 
is  being  impaired  by  the  granting  of  summer  home  sites  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  leasing  of  other  sites  for  small  business  enter- 
prises. It  is  hoped  that  early  action  on  the  extension  project  may 
be  taken  by  Congress. 

Mount  RcAmer  National  Pcark^  Wash. — ^Travel  this  year  increased 
more  than  20  per  cent  over  last  year's  figures,  and  so  far  as  the 
public  utility  was  concerned  its  share  of  this  increased  patronage 
was  cared  for  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction.  Camp  grounds 
maintained  by  the  Government,  however,  were  inadequate.  It  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  during  the  coming  year  to  expand  camp- 
ing facilities,  and  community  centers  such  as  have  been  built  in 
Yellowstone  are  badly  needed  because  of  frequent  rains.  For  the 
first  time  nature  guide  service  was  conducted  in  the  park,  this  service 
being  much  appreciated  by  tourists. 

Thie  park  roads,  which  have  been  badly  worn  in  past  years  by  the 
heavy  automobile  traffic,  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  disrepair,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overcome  with  the  available  meager  funds. 
The  poor  condition  of  the  roads  resulted  in  much  adverse  criticism, 
and  rightfully  so,  because  of  the  excellent  State  roads  leading  to  the 
park  boundaries. 

Under  appropriations  available  for  the  current  year  the  Carbon 
River  Road  is  being  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Carbon  Glacier. 
With  the  early  completion  of  the  connecting  link  between  the  town 
of  Fairfax  and  the  forest  botmdary  the  northwest  section  of  the 
park  will  be  opened  up  to  travel.  The  widening  of  the  road  to 
Paradise  Valley  above  Nisqually  Glacier,  also  work  on  the  new 
road  above  Narada  Falls,  progressed  satisfactorily. 

Only  an  extremely  small  part  of  the  park  is  accessible  by  auto- 
mobile road,  and  now  that  the  Carbon  River  highway  is  practically 
completed  the  need  for  a  road  along  the  west  side  of  Mount  Rainier 
is  very  apparent.  This  road  will  be  costly  to  construct,,  but  when 
completed  will  be  one  of  the  scenic  highways  of  the  world,  touching 
as  it  will  many  glaciers,  traversing  numerous  glacial  gorges,  deep 
and  rugged,  and  passing  through  vast  forests. 
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Glacier  National  Park^  MorU. — Glacier  Park  Enjoyed  heavier  pat- 
ronage than  ever  before,  but  received  some  adverse  criticism  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsatisfactory  road  conditions.  This  year,  largely  due 
to  lack  of  gravel  on  a  dangerous  section  of  the  main  east  side  road, 
a  transportation  company  car  skidded  while  the  road  was  wet  and 
was  thrown  over  an  embankment,  causing  the  death  of  the  driver 
and  injuring  several  passengers.  This  was  the  only  fatal  accident 
in  any  national  park  that  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  road  con- 
ditions. Funds  should  be  provided  for  the  proper  construction  of 
this  important  Glacier  Park  highway  and  for  its  surfacing,  and 
larger  maintenance  funds  should  be  made  available. 

The  ranger  patrol  service  was  particularly  effective  this  year, 
and  while  a  number  of  forest  fires  were  started  by  the  many  electrical 
storms,  due  to  prompt  action  none  of  the  fires  caused  much  damage 
to  park  timber.  It  is  regretted  that  adverse  publicity  regarding  fires 
in  the  park  was  issued  in  connection  with  dangerous  fires  burning 
on  forest  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  for  undoubtedly  this  resulted 
in  discouraging  travel  to  the  park  early  in  August,  thus  disappoint- 
ing many  people  who  had  made  plans  for  park  tours. 

Under  continuing  appropriation,  about  7  additional  miles  of  the 
Transmountain  Koad  are  under  construction  up  McDonald  Creek 
from  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  to  which  point  the  highway  was 
finished  under  last  year's  appropriation.  At  present  there  is  no  east 
and  west  road  through  the  park,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ship  automo- 
biles from  one  side  to  the  other  by  train.  This  is  a  costly  proposi- 
tion and  discourages  motorists  from  visiting  the  park.  Wheii  the 
Transmountain  Koad  is  ready  for  travel,  there  will  be  a.  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  motorists  who  visit  Glacier  Park.  The 
work  of  completion  should  be  continued  as  fast  as  possible.  Consid- 
erable improvement  work  was  accomplished  on  the  North  Fork 
Road.  This  work  was  important  because  of  establishment  at  Bow- 
man Lake  of  the  Skyland  Camp,  which  is  especiaUy  for  boys.  The 
improvement  of  the  North  Fork  Koad  also  made  possible  better 
access  to  ranger  stations  along  the  west  line  and  is  a  step  forward 
in  betterment  of  conditions  for  fighting  fires.  A  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  and  gravity  water-supply  system  is  under  construction 
which  will  furnish  power  and  light  for  the  headquarters  establish- 
ment and  supply  water  for  care  of  grounds  and  for  use  in  Govern- 
ment buildings,  greatly  reducing  the  fire  hazard. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif. — Despite  the  fact  that  the  total 
travel  record  was  slightly  under  that  of  last  year,  Sequoia  Park  en- 
tertained more  private  motorists  than  ever  before  who  enjoyed  the 
facilities  for  camping  out  under  the  giant  trees.  Extensions  were 
made  in  ,the  water*supply  systems  in  several  camp  grounds,  and  these 
camp  grounds  were  maintained  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
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Advancement  was  made  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  to  Giant  For- 
est, Si  miles  having  been  built  and  preliminary  work  extended  1 
mile  farther.  It  is  expected  that  by  July  1, 1923,  it  will  be  possible 
to  tie  on  to  the  old  Smith  grade  2^  miles  below  Giant  Forest  and 
permit  cars  to  use  that  avenue  of  approach  until  the  new  grade  to 
Buena  Vista  Point  can  be  constructed.  With  the  completion  of  the 
new  Middle  Fork  Boad  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  the  Giant  Forest 
at  practically  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Opportunities  for  winter 
sports  under  the  big  trees  are  certain  to  attract  large  attendance. 

The  Tulare  County  Library  maintained  a  branch  in  the  Giant 
Forest,  with  a  selection  of  books  on  nature  subjects  which  were 
eagerly  sought  by  visitors.  A  nature  guide  service  was  provided 
under  the  direction  of  United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Fry.  On 
August  26  and  27  the  Mountain,  Forest,  and  Desert  Players  presented 
"  Ersa  of  the  Bed  Trees  "  under  the  General  Sherman  Tree.  Hun- 
dreds  who  saw  this  pageant  of  the  Sequoias  were  fanpressed  by  its 
beauty  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  created  respect  for  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  park. 

A  tract  of  160  acres,  owned  by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co., 
was  relinquished  to  the  Government  by  that  corporation  by  deed 
of  gift 

Notwithstanding  its  area,  attractions,  and  accessibility,  the  park 
has  never  received  adequate  appropriations,  and  the  ever-increasing 
use  of  the  park  by  campers  urgently  d^nands  the  installation  of 
adequate  and  modem  sanitation  and  water  systems.  The  GeneraPs 
Highway,  connecting  General  Grant  Park  and  Sequoia  Park,  mak- 
ing possible  a  circle  tour  of  these  two  parks  from  valley  points,  is 
hi^dy  desirable  and  is  the  next  road  project  which  should  be  under- 
taken. 

The  proposed  Boosevelt-Sequoia  Park  extension  has  not  yet  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact.  The  greater  park,  when  rounded  out  by 
the  inclusion  of  some  950  square  miles  of  magnificent  mountain  and 
canyon  scenery,  will  equal  any  national  park  in  beauty  and  will  pro- 
vide a  playground  area  unmatched  in  opportunities  for  healthful 
recreation,  nature  study,  mountain  climbing,  and  other  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park^  Golo. — For  the  first  time  since  its  crea- 
tion park  officials  remained  in  Mesa  Verde  at  headquarters  through- 
out the  year.  The  new  superintendent's  home,  begun  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  travel  season,  was  put  under  roof  before  snow  fell 
and  was  completed  for  habitation  during  the  winter.  It  follows  the 
style  of  building  of  the  early  modem  Pueblo  Indians,  and,  with  fur- 
niture following  the  old  style  and  method  of  construction  introduced 
by  the  early  Franciscan  Fathers,  it  fits  into  the  park  atmosphere  and 
proved  so  attractive  to  visitors  that  special  hours  for  inspection  were 
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arranged,  as  otherwise  the  superintendent  would  have  been  forced  to 
give  up  living  in  the  house.  A  complete  and  interesting  plan  for 
further  development  of  an  administrative  group  was  worked  out  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  later  approved  by  the  landscape  engineering  de* 
partment  after  studies  on  the  ground.  This  group  includes  a  new 
checking  and  administration  building  and  a  new  museum,  the  latter 
now  in  part  under  construction.  The  administrative  and  checking 
station  is  also  under  construction  and  will  be  finished  during  the 
winter.  The  furnishings  will  be  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  super- 
intendent's home. 

ArchsBological  work  was  continued  over  a  period  of  three  months 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  included  excavation  and 
repair  of  several  ruins,  whch  have  added  new  interest  to  the  park. 
Doctor  Fewkes  during  his  stay  gave  evening  campfire  talks  on  the  his- 
tory and  dwellers  of  the  Mesa,  which  were  attended  nightly  by  nearly 
every  visitor  in  the  park. 

Probably  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  park  highways  since 
first  constructed  is  the  reconstruction  this  year  of  the  old  abandoned 
Knife  Edge  Entrance  Koad,  which  eliminates  &}  miles  of  uninterest- 
ing road  and  does  away  with  2,000  feet  of  adverse  grade.  All  the 
roads  to  the  ruins  were  practically  rebuilt,  dangerous  curves  rectified, 
culverts  installed,  and  widened  and  graded  for  two-way  traffic.  Never 
before  have  the  park  roads  been  in  such  excellent  shape.  Three  new 
trails  were  built  and  all  old  trails  were  thoroughly  repaired  and  put 
in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

Mount  McKirdey  National  Park^  Alaska, — ^To  afford  further  pro- 
tection to  important  breeding  grounds  Of  the  mountain  sheep  and 
caribou.  Mount  McKinley  Park  was,  on  January  30,  1922,  extended 
by  act  of  Congress  eastward  to  the  149th  meridian,  thereby  adding 
about  445  square  miles,  making  the  entire  park  area  2,645  square 
miles,  the  second  largest  national  park.  Protection  of  the  large  bands 
of  caribou  and  other  animals  native  to  the  region  has  been  one  of  the 
important  accomplishments  of  the  superintendent,  largely  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Alaska  people.  Very  little  poaching 
now  goes  on  within  the  park,  and  market  hunting  along  the  park 
boundaries  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Greneral  Land 
Office  again  had  a  survey  party  in  the  field  marking  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

The  main  park  entrance  is  at  McKinley  Park  Station  on  the 
Alaska  Government  Railroad.  Here  the  superintendent's  official 
quarters  have  been  established  and  a  base  camp  constructed.  At 
this  point  a  strip  of  land  1  mile  wide,  extending  from  the  railroad 
into  the  park,  has  been  set  aside  by  Executive  order  for  entrance 
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and  administrative  purposes.  The  Alaska  Bead  Commission  is  co- 
operating in  working  out  road  and  trail  projects,  brushing  out  and 
marking  the  confusing  points  along  the  present  main  trail.  Small 
tents  with  stoves  were  located  at  10-mile  intervals  for  shelter  pur- 
poses for  persons  going  back  and  forth  across  the  park  from  the 
railroad  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district.  Through  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  was  this  summer 
the  first  visitor  to  make  a  purely  park  trip,  $1,000  is  now  available 
for  use  by  the  superintendent  in  blazing  and  constructing  trails. 

Many  inquiries  were  received  about  the  park,  indicating  a  great 
interest  in  it,  but  it  was  necessary  to  advise  all  inquirers  that  as 
yet  there  are  no  tourist  accommodations  in  the  park.  A  number 
of  applications  have  been  received  from  persons  desiring  to  install 
such  accommodations,  and  these  are  now  being  investigated  with  a 
view  to  having  some  installed  for  next  year's  visitors. 

Lafayette  National  Park^  Me. — ^With  the  greatest  travel  yet  re- 
corded there  has  come  increasing  appreciation  of  the  gift  to  the 
Nation  of  the  lands  on  the  Mount  Desert  Island,  Me.,  comprising 
the  Lafayette  National  Park.  One  of  tiie  most  interesting  features 
of  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  group  camps  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club.  This  group  or  community  camping  is  cer- 
tain to  grow  to  large  proportions  in  the  park  because  of  its  accessi- 
bility by  sea  as  well  as  land  to  our  crowded  eastern  cities.  There 
also  was  a  far  greater  demand  for  camping  sites  by  visiting  motor- 
ists, and  definite  camping  grounds  with  proper  sanitation  and  water 
supply  must  soon  be  provided.  Through  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Greorge  B.  Dorr,  the  donation  of  valuable  tracts 
of  land  for  the  enlargement  of  the  park  was  received. 

Hawaii  National  Park^  Hawaii, — ^Under  an  initial  appropriation- 
of  $10,000  granted  by  Congress  last  year  the  National  Park  Service  as- 
sumed active  jurisdiction  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  installing  a 
superintendent  and  administrative  force.  Under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  27,  1920,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  acquired  the 
more  important  private  holdings  in  the  Kilauea  section  and  all  of 
the  private  holdings  in  the  Mauna  Loa  section  of  the  park.  These 
holdings,  together  with  the  territorial  land  in  the  Kilauea  section, 
were  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  three  deeds,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  department  on  September  27,  1922.  The  area  of  land 
acquired  by  these  conveyances  comprises  28,745  acres  in  the  Kilauea 
section  and  17,920  acres  in  the  Mauna  Loa  section.  The  organic  act 
creating  the  park  provided  for  a  third  tract  of  land  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii  sufficient  in  width  for  a  road  to  connect  tJie  Kilauea  and 
the  Mauna  Loa  sections.  A  location  survey  for  this  road  has  not 
been  made,  and  until  this  is  done  no  steps  can  be  taken  to  secure 
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the  right  of  way.  The  Haieakala  section  on  the  Island  of  Maui  con- 
tains approximately  21,150  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  territorial 
land  and  the  balance  is  held  in  private  ownership.  Acquisition  of 
this  private  land  is  the  next  important  step  in  the  development  of 
the  park.  The  Kau  Desert  lands,  comprising  43,400  a^es  contigu- 
ous to  the  Kilauea  section,  were  added  to  the  park  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  May  1,  1922.  It  rounds  out  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  volcanic  phenomena. 

In  May,  1921,  the  lake  of  living  lava  in  the  £alauea  crater  drained 
away  through  subterranean  vents,  leaving  a  rumbling,  smoking 
cha^  1,000  feet  deep  and  nearly  2,000  feet  across.  About  the  middle 
of  July  of  this  year  manifestations  began  which  presage  a  return  of 
the  Lake  of  Fire,  the  lava  beginning  to  again  cascade  from  open- 
ings in  the  pit  walls,  forming  a  new  pool  which  has  risen  until  the 
lava  is  between  400  and  600  feet  in  depth.  It  is  expected  before  long 
the  lake  will  have  assumed  its  normal  condition. 

Oeneral  Orant  National  Park^  Calif. — ^The  popularity  of  this  little 
park,  containing  only  4  square  miles,  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
over  60,000  visitors  were  recorded  this  year,  resulting,  however,  in 
serious  problems  of  water  supply  and  sanitation.  Owing  to  lack  of 
appropriations,  it  has  been  impossible  to  open  up  camp  grounds 
throughout  the  park  so  diat  campers  could  be  spread  out  instead  of 
being  jammed  together  near  headquarters  where,  at  least,  some 
measure  of  sanitation  and  water  is  f oimd.  This  overcrowding  re- 
sults in  destruction  of  vegetation,  trampling  of  meadows  and  flowers, 
and  injury  to  the  wonderful  big  trees  which  the  park  was  created  to 
preserve.  Larger  appropriations  extending  over  a  period  of  years, 
particularly  for  an  adequate  water  supply  and  sewer  system,  are 
urgently  needed  to  supply  service  to  the  public  here. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park^  Ark. — ^Under  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  Treasury  Department,  by  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  a  Public  Health  Service  officer  was  designated  as 
superintendent,  and  in  view  of  other  Public  Health  Service  activities 
in  the  park  this  is  an  admirable  arrangement  The  new  Govern- 
ment free  bathhouse  was  placed  in  operation,  and  the  free  clinic, 
conducted  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
was  also  put  in  operaticm.  A  class  of  instruction  was  organized  for 
physicians,  which  is  open  to  all  graduate  physicians  without  charge. 

Three  new  bathhouses  were  completed  during  the  year  and  a  fourth 
will  be  finished  in  a  short  time,  completing  the  "  Magnolia  Promen- 
ade," which  is  made  up  of  a  magnificent  group  of  buildings  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  in  their  kind.  The  Government  administration 
building  should  now  be  remodeled  to  conform  its  appearance  with 
the  other  buildings. 
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By  legislative  direction  all  revenues  derived  from  the  park  are 
required  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  after  July  1,  1922.  Esti- 
mates are  required  to  be  submitted  annually  thereafter  for  the 
amounts  required  for  the  administration,  prcytection,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  the  park. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park^  S.  Dak. — This  park  continued  its  popu- 
larity as  one  of  the  finest  natural  exhibits  of  the  Dakotas  by  attract- 
ing visitors,  the  number  of  which  has  eclipsed  all  previous  records. 
The  public  camp  grounds  in  the  park  were  taxed  to  capacity  prac- 
tically all  of  the  season.  The  main  park  road  is  in  poor  condition 
and  funds  are  needed  to  place  it  <m  a  par  with  the  approach  roads. 
Because  of  the  increased  camping  in  the  park  the  present  water 
system  must  be  doubled  in  ci^acity. 

PUUt  National  Parkj  Okla. — ^The  city  of  Sulphur,  which  adjoins 
Piatt  Park,  donated  between  $13,000  and  $16,000  for  park  improve- 
ments, consisting  of  two  conmiunity  buildings  for  use  of  campers, 
with  sewer  lines  leading  to  each  camp  ground,  water  systems  in- 
stalled, and  electric  lights  put  in  so  that  the  camps  could  be  lighted 
at  night.    Three  new  comfort  stations  were  built  and  another  re- 


The  park  is  a  focal  point  for  motor  travel  from  all  the  southern 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  its  health-giving  waters 
draws  an  extremely  large  visiting  list.  It  is  estimated  that  70,000 
perscMis  visited  the  park  this  year. 

Lassen  Volcamo  National  Park,  Calif. — ^For  the  first  time  a 
mounted  ranger  was  employed  for  several  months  to  study  park 
travel  and  to  make  observations  of  the  administrative  and  patrol 
requirements.  On  April  29  last.  Congress  removed  the  inhibition 
against  an  appropriation  of  more  than  $5,000  annually  for  the  park, 
which  will  now  enable  the  development  of  the  area  to  proceed  if 
larger  appropriations  are  granted.  Northern  California  wants  the 
I>ark  developed  and  opened  up  to  travel,  being  particularly  active  by 
suggestion  and  otherwise  through  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah, — Zion  Park  has  also  grown  definitely 
in  popularity,  having  enjoyed  greatly  increased  travel.  Because  of 
flood  conditions  of  the  river  through  the  canyon  heavy  maintenance 
costs  are  necessary  in  keeping  the  park  road  open  to  travel.  The 
park's  16  miles  of  trails  were  maintained  in  better  condition  this 
year  than  ever  before  and  were  more  extensively  used.  A  ^small 
administration  building,  particularly  harmonious  in  design,  was 
erected  inside  the  park  boundary  and  provides  a  superintendent's 
office,  a  checking  and  registering  office,  and  rest  room  for  tourists. 
The  principal  need  of  Zion  Park  is  for  road  development  connecting 
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it  with  the  remarkable  Cedar  Breaks  and  Bryce  Canyon  areas  and 
with  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona. 
To  this  end  a  governor's  committee  on  national  and  State  parks  in 
Utah  was  formed  as  the  result  of  a  conference  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
last  December  by  Governor  Mabey. 

National  monwments  vmder  the  control  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice.— There  are  24  national  monuments  under  the  control  and  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service,  for  which  an  appropriation  of 
$12^00  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  upkeep  and  protection  of  these 
areas.  One  of  the  most  important  things  accomplished  with  the 
monument  funds  was  the  purchase  and  installation  of  indestructible 
steel  signs  for  warning,  guiding,  and  boundary  marking  purposes. 
The  monument  funds  also  provide  for  salary  of  custodians,  occa- 
sional repair  work,  ranger  force,  and  the  like.  Kesident  custodians 
have  been  appointed  in  12  of  the  national  monuments  to  represent 
the  National  Park  Service  and  to  assist  the  visiting  public  in  thor- 
oughly enjoying  them  by  giving  information  and  other  service.  The 
monuments  are  becoming  better  known  and  are  more  appreciated  by 
the  touring  public.  Over  90,000  visitors  were  recorded  in  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument,  Calif.,  and  over  30,000  visitors  were 
recorded  in  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  in  Arizona. 
On  pitge  153  tliere  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  national  monuments. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15,  1909,  of  the 
supervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this  de- 
partment the  supervision  of  but  two  Territories — ^Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


The  report  of  the  governor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1922,  shows  that  the  Territory,  under  natural  and  imposed  handi- 
caps, made  progres&  Officially,  a  degree  of  coordination  was  at- 
tained and,  materially,  the  gradual  return  to  more  normal  economic 
conditions  gave  impetus  to  industry  and  commerce.  Exports  and 
imports  in  steadily  increasing  volume  emphasized  returning  pros- 
perity. The  Territory,  the  governor  states,  received  more  generous 
general  attention  than  ever  before,  and  this  might  have  been  utilized 
to  produce  a  tide  of  immigration,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  en- 
courage an  influx.  Would-be  settlers  and  home  seekers,  making  in- 
quiries from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  eager  to  have  a  part  in 
prospective  pioneering,  could  not  in  prudence  or  wisdom  be  advised 
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to  come.  Alaska  needed  and  wanted  them,  but  difficulties  were  many 
and  constructive  development  was  under  way  only  in  the  completion 
and  operation  of  the  railroad.  Not  until  mining  is  inaugurated  on 
a  large  scale  and  industries  started  will  homesteads  find  occupants 
and  markets,  and  population  increase,  and  opportunities  offer  in  all 
directions.    He  submits  the  following  recommendations: 

A  vesting  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Alaska,  excepting  the 
fisheries,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  best  equipped 
to  handle  Territorial  problems  and  the  substitution  of  a  coordi- 
nated and  centralized  system  of  administration  for  the  present  bu- 
reaucratic system  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  building  of  branch  lines  and  spurs  to  the  Alaska  Railroad 
to  bring  it  into  fuller  usefulness  in  meeting  industrial  needs. 

More  liberal  appropriations,  $1,500,000  annually  for  10  years, 
for  the  building  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior. 

A  diversion  of  sufficient  Forest  Service  or  bureau  of  roads  funds 
to  build  a  tourist  road  into  Mount  McEanley  Park  and  one  into 
Mount  Katmai  Park  (Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes) ;  or,  other- 
wise, special  appropriations  for  these  purposes. 

The  vesting  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  complete  authority 
over  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  with  its  Bureau  of  Fisheries  adequately 
equipped  and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
limiting  the  catch  and  number  of  traps,  curtailing  fiishing  areas 
and  closing  streams,  and  reducing  cannery  waste  in  the  public  good. 

Improved  facilities  for  tourist  travel,  by  putting  two  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  Alaska  service,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  existing  steamship  companies  or  the  board,  making  regular 
trips  in  the  summer  season  through  the  Inside  Passage  and  west- 
ward to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  thus  per- 
mitting tourists  to  see  Alaska. 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000,  in  addition  to  the  fund  of  $160,000 
now  available,  for  an  administrative  building  or  capitol,  and  provi- 
sion for  the  safe  housing  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum,  now  exposed  to  loss  by  fire. 

The  consolidation  of  all  law-enforcing  agencies  in  Alaska  under  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

A  game  law  that  will  bring  authority  and  supervision  over  wild 
life  closer  home  and  thus  insure  better  conservation. 

Liberal  mining  and  land  laws,  framed  to  meet  distinctive  and  di- 
vergent conditions  in  the  Territory,  and  regulations  under  such  laws 
that  will  stimulate  enterprise  and  encourage  settlement. 

A  colonization  plan  to  be  operative  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
Sailroad,  with  priority  rights  to  lands  freely  granted  to  Alaska  sol- 
diers of  the  World  War  and  their  dependents. 
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Continued  extension  of  the  mail  service  as  roads  and  trails  are  Duilt 
and  new  water  routes  as  required. 

Allotment  of  a  fair  percentage,  at  least  one-half,  of  the  net  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  which  are  in  Alaskan  waters, 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 

The  Alaska  Railroad. — ^As  the  first  and  most  important  undertak- 
ing in  opening  the  Territory,  the  Government  raUroad  is  justifying 
itself;  it  is  already  of  incalculable  benefit  in  lowering  frei^t  rates, 
reducing  the  cost  of  living,  and  solving  transportation  problema 
Only  the  completion  of  the  huge  700-foot,  single-span  steel  bridge 
over  the  Tanana  Biver  at  Nenana  and  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  line,  Nenana  to  Fairbanks,  from  narrow  to  standard 
gauge,  remain  to  be  done,  and  this  work  will  be  carried  forward  with«- 
out  interference  with  through  or  local  service.  Trains  are  run  unin- 
terruptedly, with  transfer  at  Nenana,  and  no  greater  difficulties  were 
encountered  during  the  winter  than  are  commonly  met  and  overcome 
by  overland  trains  in  the  States.  Both  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
have  sh^wn  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase,  and  revenues  will  now 
swell  rapidly  with  the  railroad  in  fuller  operation.  For  the  calendar 
year  of  1922  the  showing  will  be  decidedly  more  substantial  and 
promising  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  a  continuous  through  s^rv* 
ice  l)eing  inaugurated  in  July.  The  large  bridge  will  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  due  to  the  wise  foresight  of  Congress  in  author- 
izing preliminary  work  before  the  appropriaticm  for  the  structure 
was  actually  available. 

Roads  and  trails. — ^To  all  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
Territory  and  grasp  its  magnitude  the  building  of  truck  roads  aad 
trails  is  recognized  as  an  overshadowing  need.  As  hitherto  officially 
stated,  ^'  Boads  and  roads,  and  still  more  roads,  all  through  the  Terri- 
tory, must  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  general  policy  of  Alaska's 
development/'  Expellent  headway  has  been  made  and  work  has  been 
continuous  for  some  years.  Both  the  Alaska  road  comimission  and  the 
bureau  of  roads  have  earned  public  conmiendation  by  service  ren- 
dered. The  one  builds  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior  ajid  away  from 
the  coasts  and  the  other  only  within  forest  reservations  along  the 
coasts.  A  consolidation  of  these  road-building  agencies,  now  oper- 
ating under  two  departments  of  the  Government,  would  eliminate 
needless  double  overhead  costs  and  make  for  increased  efficiency. 

The  highway  from  Valdez  and  Chitina  to  Fairbanks,  originally 
called  the  Richardson  trail,  starting  from  the  coast  and  penetrating 
the  very  heart  of  the  interior,  a  mileage  of  872,  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  Alaska  road  commission's  program.  It  is  traversed  by  auto- 
mobiles in  summer  and  dog  teams  in  winter,  and  although  its  use 
has  been  curtailed  by  the  completion  of  the  railroad  its  permanent 
value  and  the  wisdom  of  its  upkeep  can  not  be  doubted.    Population 
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will  demonstrate  its  utility  and  the  far-sightedness  of  its  builders. 
In  the  forest  reservations  on  the  coasts— 20,000,000  acres,  unbracing 
many  sections  of  unf  orested  lands — ^where  the  bureau  of  roads  opi- 
ates, the  problems  of  transportation,  obviously,  are  in  great  measure 
those  of  water.  Therefore  that  organization  is  unable  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  development  of  the  Territory,  though  abun- 
dantly provided  with  fun(b.  Ite  projects,  in  the  main,  are  essen- 
tially local ;  it  can  not  spend  money  outside  the  forest  reserves.  Its 
achievement  of  most  marked  utility  to  date,  perhaps,  is  a  well-built 
roadway  from  Hyder  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal  to  the  rich  min- 
ing properties  adjacent  to  the  British  Columbia  boundary  on  the 
Alaskan  side,  where  large  industrial  activities  are  impending.  A 
portion  of  the  bureau  of  roads  funds  could  be  diverted  from  uses  in 
the  reserves  to  the  building  of  a  road  into  Mount  McKinley  Park 
with  enduring  benefit,  and  such  authorization  by  Congress  would 
clearly  be  the  part  of  wisdom.  likewise  this  is  true  of  Mount  Katmai 
Park,  the  "  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,"  which  has  no  roads  or 
trails;  both  parks,  with  their  natural  wonders,  if  made  accessible, 
would  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

River  tr^msportatioru  problem. — Steamer  service  on  the  Yukon, 
below  Dawson,  has  been  so  greatly  curtailed  since  the  completion  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  as  to  cause  serious  hardship  to  communities 
along  the  great  river.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  freight 
and  passenger  facilities  be  provided  during  the  navigable  season; 
otherwise  vast  sections  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the  necessities  of  life 
and  rendered  uninhabitable.  The  abandcmment  of  the  Yukon  as  a 
means  of  transportation  would  be  disastrous.  It  is  a  natural  route 
and  feeder  to  the  railroad. 

UtUizaiion  of  the  forests. — ^Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, to  which  Alaska  offers  a  most  inviting  field,  are  forthcoming. 
Companies  are  formed  and  being  formed.  Adverse  economic  con- 
ditions and  difficulties  of  capitalization  have  delayed  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  projects,  but  Alaska  is  destined  to  supply  in  large  meas- 
ure the  pulp  and  print  paper  needs  of  America.  The  vast  forests 
of  Alaska  are  on  the  coasts,  where  the  annual  precipitation  is  ab- 
normal, and  they  are  thus  virtually  unendangered  by  fire. 

Waste  in  the  fisheries. — Conservation  of  the  fisheries  is  urgent  and 
can  take  practical  form  and  be  best  brought  about  through  regu- 
lation of  the  yearly  catch  and  closer  supervision  of  the  packing  and 
fanning  industry.  The  welfare  of  the  natives  and  of  native  fisher- 
men should  simultaneously  be  protected.  Overfishing  during  the  war, 
under  the  spur  of  seeming  necessity,  d^noralized  the  trade  and  ap- 
parently depleted  the  waters.  An  unexpected  and,  in  some  waters, 
^normal  run  during  the  season  just  closed  found  the  caaneries 
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without  immediate  facilities  for  camiing  and  packing.  Attention  is 
constantly  given  by  the  authorities  and  Congress  to  collateral  ques- 
tions touching  seines  and  traps  to  the  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the 
larger  commercial  and  economic  aspects  of  the  situation  affecting  not 
only  Alaska  but  the  country  at  large. 

Minerals^  coal^  and  oil. — ^Whil€  no  new  mineral  discoveries  of  im- 
portance were  recorded  during  the  fiscal  year,  impetus  was  given  to 
mining  enterprises  by  improved  economic  conditions  and  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  working  season  of  1922  was  marked 
at  its  opening  by  enlarged  activities,  and  the  output  of  ore  for  smelt- 
ing increased  notably.  Placer  mining  was  successfully  pursued  in 
the  Fairbanks  region  and  elsewhere,  and  preliminary  plans  were 
effected  for  the  resumption  of  dredging  operations  on  an  extensive 
scale  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  with  Nome  as  a  base.  On  the  islands 
and  mainland  of  southeastern  Alaska  promising  projects  made  head- 
way. Established  enterprises  operated  prc^tably,  producing  ore  to 
the  value  of  millions,  and  newer  lode  properties  underwent  success- 
ful development.  Mines  at  Willow  Creek,  above  Anchorage,  within 
reach  of  the  railroad,  and  at  the  boundary  line,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hyder,  a  growing  camp  on  the  Portland  Canal,  received  especial 
attention  and  gave  gratifying  promise.  Rich  claims  are  dormant  in 
various  sections  because  of  transportation  and  moneyed  needs.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  yield  of  gold  for  years,  the  domain  save  in 
spots  has  been  prospected  only  in  a  desultory  way,  and  its  deposit 
of  precious  metals  is  yet  untold;  but  capital  is  required  to  reveal 
and  demonstrate  this  unquestioned  mineral  richness  and  turn  it  to 
account. 

Prospective  oil  discoveries  in  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Bay  on  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  preparations  for  drilling  by  big  organizations 
riveted  popular  attention  upon  that  region.  Countless  claims  were 
staked  and  filed  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  season  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  important  activities  supported  by  ample  capital  were 
under  way  and  the  utmost  confidence  was  felt  in  the  prospects. 
Seepages  in  the  Matanuska  district  in  proximity  to  the  railroad, 
giving  abundant  signs  of  oil  deposits,  also  command  notice.  Mean- 
while, the  Katalla  field,  on  Controller  Bay,  continued  to  yield  high- 
grade  oil  of  paraffin  base  in  limited  quantities  from  13  welLs. 

Alaska  coal,  long  locked  up,  is  coming  into  large  local  use  by 
communities  to  the  westward  and  in  the  interior  reached  by  the 
roalroad,  and  production  is  steadily  increasing  as  obstacles  are  over- 
come. Several  companies  are  operating  Matanuska  mines  profitably, 
and  the  ensuing  year  should  see  all  along  the  coast  Alaska  coal  sup- 
planting the  product  now  and  hitherto  imported  from  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  States.    For  half  a  century  unavailable,  it  is  being 
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made  available  at  reasonable  cost,  and  the  Government  is  wisely  en- 
couraging private  enterprise  by  building  roads  and  spurs  to  going 
mines  and  buying  coal  for  the  railroad  from  one  of  these.  The 
so-called  lignite — actually  a  low-grade  bituminous — under  produc- 
tion in  the  Nenana  or  Healy  fields  in  the  interior,  is  now  extensively 
used  most  helpfully,  and  these  coal  beds,  easily  accessible,  are  wide 
and  appear  inexhaustible.  The  production  of  coal,  coincident  with 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  a  resultant  part  of  that  great 
project,  means  much  materially  to  the  whole  of  Alaska. 

Agriculture. — Farming  in  the  interior  continued  to  advance,  and 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  in  the  Tanana,  Matanuska,  and  Susiiiia 
Valleys  is  annually  showing  an  increase.  Almost  everything  is 
grown  excepting  com,  cotton,  beans,  melons,  and  fruits;  wheat  of 
finest  grade  has  averaged  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Berries 
grow  wild  in  great  abundance.  Small  homesteaders  near  markets 
thrive,  and  industrial  population  will  stimulate  agricultural  develop- 
ment throughout  the  interior.  Millions  of  acres  inland  are  natu- 
rally adapted  to  grazing  and  dairying  and  the  prospects  in  this 
direction  are  bright. 

Native  agricultural  products,  as  the  Territory  settles  up,  will 
supply  the  needs  of  a  large  population,  and  it  is  within  reason  to 
beUeve  that,  in  the  course  of  years,  Alaskan  meat  and  dairying  prod- 
ucts will  figure  largely  in  the  outside  markets  of  the  world.  A  potent 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  opening  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
School  of  Mines  at  Fairbanks — the  first  institution-  of  higher  and 
technical  learning  in  the  entire  northland.  It  starts  with  a  small 
enrollment,  but  under  bright  auspices. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations, — The  work  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  has  progressed  satisfactorily  without  change  of 
plans  in  any  particular.  At  the  Sitka  station  the  cross-breeding  of 
strawberries  has  been  continued  and  extended.  The  strawberry  crop 
was  small  this  year,  due  to  a  late  cold  spring  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  deer  from  the  surrounding  woods  invade  the  station  grounds  and 
browse  off  the  leaves  and  blossom  buds  from  the  young  plants  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  The  cross-breeding  of  potatoes  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  some  170  new  seedling  plants  are  grown  this  year; 
upward  of  200  varieties  are  now  under  test.  The  test  orchard 
bloomed  profusely,  but  it  has  set  comparatively  few  apples.  The 
Yellow  Transparent  and  the  Lowland  Raspberry  are  the  two  most 
promising  apples  for  this  region.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds,  par^ 
ticularly  currants  and  gooseberries,  are  loaded  with  fruit. 

At  the  Matanuska  station  work  has  progressed  satisfactorily ;  there 
are  65  acres  under  culture,  most  of  the  land  being  devoted  to  grain 
crops  of  early  varieties.    The  main  buildings  at  the  station  and  a 
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.'Silo  and  the  root  cellar  have  been  completed,  and  a  new  bam  is  being 
^erected.  The  work  of  clearing  more  land  is  in  progress.  The  liye 
^tock  at  the  station  is  doing  well.  The  milking  Shorthorns,  which 
were  introduced  at  that  station  two  years  ago,  appear  to  be  adapted 
to  the  climate.  There  is  a  flock  of  15  ewes  of  sheep,  headed  by  a  pnre- 
bred  Cotswold  ram,  and  that  flock  was  increased  by  16  lambs  the  past 
spring. 

The  work  that  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Rampart  experiment 
station  in  the  cross-breeding  of  grains  has  been  transferred  to  Fair- 
banks experiment  station.  There  are  100  acres  under  culture,  and 
more  land  is  to  be  cleared  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  avail- 
able. The  work  at  this  station  has  been  reduced  to  the  growing  of 
hardy  alfalfa  and  hardy  vetches  and  some  increase  plats  of  varieties 
of  grain  originated  there  by  cross- fertilization.  The  hardy  alfalfa 
has  been  a  conspicuous  success. 

At  Kodiak  station  the  work  has  progressed  and  the  reservation  of 
the  station  has  been  extended  by  a  half -section  of  land,  which  was  set 
aside  by  Executive  order  the  past  spring.  There  are  now  at  the 
station  a  few  pure-bred  Holstein  cows  and  a  bull,  a  few  pure-bred 
Galloway  cows  and  a  bull,  and  about  15  head  of  cross-bred  cattle 
obtained  by  crossing  these  breeds.  The  idea  is  to  develop  a  cow  that 
shall  be  as  hardy  as  the  Oalloway  and  as  well  adapted  to  that  section 
of  the  country  and  still  give  a  fair  mess  of  milk.  This  experiment 
has  progressed  satisfactorily.  Selections  have  to  be  made  and  judg- 
ment eitercised  in  the  crossing  of  these  animals,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  established  an  Alaskan 
dairy  cow  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  southwestern  Alaska. 

Tourist  faoilitiea  inadequate. — The  tourist  season  of  1922  was  espe- 
cially significant  and  would  have  been  more  successful  but  for  in- 
adequate steamship  accommodations.  Combined,  the  American  and 
Canadian  liners  carried  5,537  tourists,  an  increase  of  2,095  over  the 
number  in  1921.  The  bulk  of  these  traveled  on  the  foreign  vessels, 
the  Princesses,  sailing  from  Vancouver  to  Skagway  and  operating 
in  connection  with  the  White  Pass  Kailroad  to  Lake  Atlin  and  the 
Yukon.  Reservations  were  exhausted  on  all  the  steamers  early  in 
the  season  until  its  close,  and  Alaskans  frequently  experienced  diffi- 
culties and  delays  in  securing  accommodations. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  governor  says,  undoubt- 
edly could  find  profitable  use  for  two  tourist  steamers  in  Alaskan 
waters  three  months  in  the  year  and  should  not  only  cover  the  inside 
passage,  but  proceed  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Resurrection  Bay 
and  Cooks  Inlet,  giving  tourists  opportunity  to  go  over  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  to  Fairbanks  and  return.  Once  tourist  travel  to  Alaska 
IB  systematically  sought  and  properly  cared  for,  Mount  McEonley 
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Park  will  become  a  popular  resort,  and  hotel*  along  the  coast  will 
speedily  be  provided.  The  steamships  in  the  handling  of  regular 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  during  the  season  rendered  a  generally 
satisfactory  service,  with  a  minimum  of  complaints.  Freight  rates 
have  been  cut  in  some  instances — notably  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  one  pulp  mill  in  Alaska  to  resume  operation — and  further 
gradual  reductions  will  be  effected  under  revised  rate  classifications 
in  conjunction  with  the  railroad. 

Administration  huHding  needed. — Alaska  needs  and  long  has 
needed  an  executive  or  administrative  building — a  capitol — wherein 
its  manifold  agencies  should  be  brought  together  and  given  coher- 
ence and  coordination.  To-day  they  are  scattered  in  rented  quarters, 
pursuing  official  routine  in  their  several  ways,  with  scant  unity  of 
purpose  and  aim.  An  inadequate  appropriation  of  $156,000  is  avail- 
able for  a  capitol  building.  To  this  Congress  should  add  $300,000, 
which  would  provide  necessary  official  quarters  and  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  biennial  sessions  of  the  Territorial  legislature. 
Equally  urgent  is  the  safe  housing  of  the  valuable  collection  in  the 
Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum,  which  is  constantly  exposed 
to  loss  by  fire.  Its  destruction  would  be  irreparable,  as  the  historical 
reUcs,  including  rare  books  and  Indian  and  Esquimaux  curios,  could 
never  be  replaced. 

Population  tide  tummg. — ^Alaska's  permanent  population  prob- 
ably  approximates  60,000.  At  the  height  of  the  fishing  season  yearly 
it  increases  6,000  to  10,000  and  is  further  augmented  from  time  to 
time  by  transioit  labor  engaged  on  the  railroad  and  in  various  indus- 
trial enterprises.  The  Territory  lost  10,000  in  population  between 
1910  and  1920,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  increase  in  1921,  but  the 
tide  is  turning  and  1922  should  show  an  appreciable,  if  not  large, 
growth.  To  the  westward,  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Alaska 
Bailroad,  where  coal  development  is  under  way,  and  in  t&e  prospec- 
tive oil  fields  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  the  signs  of  increase  are 
most  marked.  The  census  of  1920  gave  the  total  population  as 
55,036,  of  which  27,885  were  whites  and  27,153  natives — Indians 
and  Esquimaux.  The  white  population  credited  to  the  four  judicial 
divisions  was  as  follows:  First  (southeastern),  11,700;  second  (far 
northern),  1,713;  third  (western  or  central  coast),  8,601;  and  fourth 
(the  mterior ) ,  6,869. 

Crame. — ^Animals  and  birds  abound  in  Alaska.  Fur  farming  is 
extending.  Reports  received  from  wardens  agree,  in  the  main,  that 
game,  large  and  small,  is  plentiful — in  some  districts  increasing 
and  nowhere  being  ruthlessly  depleted.  Nevertheless,  conservation  is 
required,  and  this  can  rationally  be  secured  by  bringing  authority 
and  supervision  closer  home  to  Alaska.    Wild  life  can  not  be  con- 
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served  from  Washington,  nor  will  the  situation  be  safeguarded  or 
improved  in  the  least  by  the  creation  of  another  bureau  or  com- 
mission, however  constituted  or  lofty  its  aims. 

Postal  Service. — Mail  facilities  have  been  appreciably  improved 
during  the  year  and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  shown  a  uniform 
spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  Alaska.  The  installation  of  a  bi- 
monthly service  from  Seward  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  by  means  of  subsidy  to  a  steel  steamer,  to  which  the 
Territory  contributed  liberally,  proved  a  boon  to  the  people  of  those 
remote  regions  and  gave  stimulus  to  life  and  industry.  Better  serv- 
ice was  also  provided  in  the  interior  and  further  improvement  is 
under  way.  Few  localities  are  now  wholly  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world.  The  new  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  the  prompt  transportation  of  mails  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  Territory.  Postal  progress  in  Alaska  is  marked  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Alaskan  -fisheries. — The  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska  showed  a 
further  decline  in  the  year  1921  over  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  result  in  large  part  of  the  decreased  pack  of  canned  salmon  in 
the  southeastern  and  central  districts.  The  work  of  the  bureau  for 
the  patrol  of  the  fishing  grounds  and  enforcement  of  the  fishery 
laws  and  regulations  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner.  A  nimi- 
ber  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations  were 
instituted,  convictions  being  secured  in  most  cases.  A  special  in- 
vestigation was  inaugurated  at  Karluk  in  connection  with  the  count- 
ing of  salmon  ascending  to  the  spawning  grounds,  which  will  be 
continued  over  a  series  of  years  to  secure  statistics  and  other  data 
as  a  basis  for  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  between  escape- 
ment and  runs  of  salmon.  An  expedition  was  again  sent  into  the 
Bristol  Bay  region  which  did  excellent  work  in  the  destruction  of 
predatory  fishes,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  patrol  of  the  fishing 
grounds  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  As  a 
result  of  hearings  held  in  the  fall  of  1921  further  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  commercial  fishing  for  salmon.  Such  operations  are 
now  prohibited  in  all  streams  in  Alaska  and  in  the  zone  extending 
500  yards  off  their  mouths,  exceptions  being  made  only  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Ugashik  and  Eoirluk  Rivers.  In  the  fiscal  year  1922  two  fish- 
cultural  stations  were  operated  by  the  Government  and  two  by 
private  interests.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921  there  were  released  from 
the  privately  owned  hatcheries  36,277,000  red  salmon  fry,  for  which, 
at  the  rate  of  40  cents  for  each  1,000  fry,  the  owners  were  entitled 
to  a  rebate  of  $14,515.20  in  Federal  license  taxes  on  canned  product. 

In  the  season  of  1920-21  the  total  number  of  young  red  or 
sockeye  salmon  liberated  was  88,121,000,  of  which  number  51,833,000 
were  released  from  the  Government  hatcheries  on  Afognak  and 
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McDonald  Lakes,  the  hatchery  at  the  latter  place  having  been 
closed  during  the  egg-collecting  season  of  1920  for  reconstruction 
and  reopened  for  the  hatching  of  eggs  transferred  from  Afognak. 
In  the  calendar  year  1921  the  take  of  red  or  sockeye  salmon  eggs 
at  Afognak  and  McDonald  Lakes  was  104,836,000,  and  by  the  two 
privately  owne4  hatcheries  was  23,365,000.  In  addition,  345,000 
humpback  salmon  fry  were  liberated  by  one  of  the  private  hatcheries 
in  1921  and  900,000  humpback  eggs  were  taken.  These  records  do 
not  include  the  work  of  the  hatchery  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Fish  Commission  at  Juneau. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in 
1921  was  15,070.  Of  these  8,233  were  classed  as  whites,  2,793  as 
natives,  1,375  as  Mexicans,  957  as  Filipinos,  897  as  Chinese,  648  as 
Japanese,  and  169  as  miscellaneous.  The  total  niunber  in  1920  was 
27,483,  or  12,412  more  than  in  1921.  The  total  active  investment 
in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1921  was  $39,001,874,  of  which  $33,- 
246,292,  or  approximately  85  per  cent,  was  invested  in  the  salmon- 
canning  industry.  The  investment  in  1921  was  less  than  in  1920 
by  $31,984,347,  largely  owing  to  the  plosing  of  many  plants  and 
curtailment  of  operations.  Of  the  1921  investment,  approximately 
$11,853,000  was  in  southeastern  Alaska,  $9,750,000  in  central,  an  I 
$17,399,000  in  western  Alaska.  The  total  value  of  Alaska's  fishery 
products  in  1921,  exclusive  of  aquatic  furs,  was  $24,086,867,  a  de- 
crease of  $17,405,257  from  the  preceding  year,  when  they  were 
valued  at  $41,492,124. 

Commercial  killing  of  fur  seals  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  man- 
ner on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  season  of  1921.  There  were  taken 
on  St.  Paul  Island  19,220  sealskins  and  on  St.  George  Island  4,451, 
a  total  of  23,671  skins  for  the  calendar  year  1921.  Three  sales  of 
dressed,  dyed,  and  machined  fur-seal  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands 
were  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1921.  On  February  21  the  number  of 
skins  sold  was  10,120,  and  total  price  bid  was  $355,689,  the  average 
per  skin  being  $35.15.  At  the  sale  on  May  23  the  number  of  sk  ns 
disposed  of  was  10,060,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $359,715,  the 
average  per  skin  being  $35.76.  At  the  sale  on  September  28  there 
were  sold  10,778  skins,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $333,722,  the 
average  per  skin  being  $30.97.  The  total  number  of  skins  sold 
during  the  year  was  30,958,  and  the  total  amount  bid  at  the  three 
sales  was  $1,049,176. 

From  the  herds  of  blue  foxes  maintained  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  there  were  taken  in  the  season  of  1920- 
21, 1,125  blue  and  14  white  pelts.  The  blue  fox  skins  brought  $108,- 
936,  an  average  of  $96.83,  and  the  whites  $462,  an  average  of  $33 
per  skin.  In  the  season  1921-22  there  were  taken  on  St.  Paul  Island 
138  blue  and  21  white  foxes  and  on  St.  George  Island  574  blues  and 
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it  with  the  remarkable  Cedar  Breaks  and  Bryce  Canyon  areas  and 
with  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona. 
To  this  end  a  governor's  committee  on  national  and  State  parks  in 
Utah  was  formed  as  the  result  of  a  conference  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
last  December  by  Governor  Mabey, 

National  mommients  under  the  control  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice.— There  are  24  national  monuments  under  the  control  and  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service,  for  which  an  appropriation  of 
$12,500  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  upkeep  and  protection  of  these 
areas.  One  of  the  most  important  things  accomplished  with  the 
monument  funds  was  the  purchase  and  installation  of  indestructible 
steel  signs  for  warning,  guiding,  and  boimdary  marking  purposes. 
The  monument  funds  also  provide  for  salary  of  custodians,  occa- 
sional repair  work,  ranger  force,  and  the  like.  Kesident  custodians 
have  been  appointed  in  12  of  the  national  monuments  to  represent 
the  National  Park  Service  and  to  assist  the  visiting  public  in  thor- 
oughly enjoying  th^ii  by  giving  information  and  other  service.  The 
monuments  are  becoming  better  known  and  are  more  appreciated  by 
the  touring  public.  Over  90,000  visitors  were  recorded  in  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument,  Calif.,  and  over  30,000  visitors  were 
recorded  in  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  in  Arizona. 
On  p^ge  153  there  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  national  monuments. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15,  1909,  of  the 
supervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this  de- 
partment the  supervision  of  but  two  Territories — Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


The  report  of  the  governor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1922,  shows  that  the  Territory,  under  natural  and  imposed  handi- 
caps, made  progress.  Officially,  a  degree  of  coordination  was  at- 
tained and,  materially,  the  gradual  return  to  more  normal  economic 
conditions  gave  impetus  to  industry  and  commerce.  Exports  and 
imports  in  steadily  increasing  volume  emphasized  returning  pros- 
perity. The  Territory,  the  governor  states,  received  more  generous 
general  attention  than  ever  before,  and  this  might  have  been  utilized 
to  produce  a  tide  of  immigration,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  en- 
courage an  influx.  Would-be  settlers  and  home  seekers,  making  in- 
quiries from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  eager  to  have  a  part  in 
prospective  pioneering,  could  not  in  prudence  or  wisdom  be  advised 
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to  come.  Alaska  needed  and  wanted  them,  but  difficulties  were  many 
and  constructive  development  was  under  way  only  in  the  completion 
and  operation  of  the  railroad.  Not  until  mining  is  inaugurated  on 
a  large  scale  and  industries  started  will  homesteads  find  occupants 
and  markets,  and  population  increase,  and  opportunities  offer  in  all 
directions.    He  submits  the  following  recommendations: 

A  vesting  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Alaska,  excepting  the 
fisheries,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  best  equipped 
to  handle  Territorial  problems  and  the  substitution  of  a  coordi- 
nated and  centralized  system  of  administration  for  the  present  bu- 
reaucratic system  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  building  of  branch  lines  and  spurs  to  the  Alaska  Railroad 
to  bring  it  into  fuller  usefulness  in  meeting  industrial  needs. 

More  liberal  appropriations,  $1,500,000  annually  for  10  years, 
for  the  building  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior. 

A  diversion  of  sufficient  Forest  Service  or  bureau  of  roads  funds 
to  build  a  tourist  road  into  Mount  McEIinley  Park  and  one  into 
Mount  Katmai  Park  (Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes) ;  or,  other- 
wise, special  appropriations  for  these  purposes. 

The  vesting  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  complete  authority 
over  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  with  its  Bureau  of  Fisheries  adequately 
equipped  and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
limiting  the  catch  and  number  of  traps,  curtailing  fiishing  areas 
and  closing  streams,  and  reducing  cannery  waste  in  the  public  good. 

Improved  facilities  for  tourist  travel,  by  putting  two  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  Alaska  service,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  existing  steamship  companies  or  the  board,  making  regular 
trips  in  the  summer  season  through  the  Inside  Passage  and  west- 
ward to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  thus  per- 
mitting tourists  to  see  Alaska. 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000,  in  addition  to  the  fund  of  $160,000 
now  available,  for  an  administrative  building  or  capitol,  and  provi- 
sion for  the  safe  housing  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum,  now  exposed  to  loss  by  fire. 

The  consolidation  of  all  law-enforcing  agencies  in  Alaska  under  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

A  game  law  that  will  bring  authority  and  supervision  over  wild 
life  closer  home  and  thus  insure  better  conservation. 

Liberal  mining  and  land  laws,  framed  to  meet  distinctive  and  di- 
vergent conditions  in  the  Territory,  and  regulations  under  such  laws 
that  will  stimulate  enterprise  and  encourage  settlement. 

A  colonization  plan  to  be  operative  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
Bailroad,  with  priority  rights  to  lands  freely  granted  to  Alaska  sol- 
diers of  the  Worid  War  and  their  dependents. 
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Continued  extension  of  the  mail  service  as  roads  and  trails  are  Duilt 
and  new  water  routes  as  required. 

Allotment  of  a  fair  percentage,  at  least  one-half,  of  the  net  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  which  are  in  Alaskan  waters, 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 

The  Alaska  Railroad. — ^As  the  first  and  most  important  undertak- 
ing in  opening  the  Territory,  the  Government  railroad  is  justifying 
itself;  it  is  already  of  incalculable  benefit  in  lowering  freight  rates, 
reducing  the  cost  of  living,  and  solving  transportation  problema 
Only  the  completion  of  the  huge  700-foot,  single-span  steel  bridge 
over  the  Tanana  Biver  at  Nenana  and  the  conversion  of  tiie  northern 
branch  of  the  line,  Nenana  to  Fairbanks,  from  narrow  to  standard 
gauge,  remain  to  be  done,  and  this  work  will  be  carried  forward  with- 
out interference  with  through  or  local  service.  Trains  are  run  unin- 
terruptedly, with  transfer  at  Nenana,  and  no  greater  difficulties  were 
encountered  during  the  winter  than  are  commonly  met  and  overcome 
by  overland  trains  in  the  States.  Both  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
have  sh^wn  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase,  and  revenues  will  now 
swell  rapidly  with  the  railroad  in  fuller  operation.  For  the  calendar 
year  of  1922  the  showing  will  be  decidedly  more  substantial  and 
promising  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  a  continuous  through  serv- 
ice l)eing  inaugurated  in  July.  The  large  bridge  will  be  finidied  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  due  to  the  wise  foresight  of  Congress  in  author- 
izing preliminary  work  before  the  appropriation  for  the  structure 
was  actually  available. 

Hoods  and  trails. — ^To  all  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
Territory  and  grasp  its  magnitude  the  building  of  truck  roads  aad 
trails  is  recognized  as  an  overshadowing  need.  As  hitherto  officially 
stated,  ^'  Roads  and  roads,  and  still  more  roads,  all  through  the  Terri- 
tory, must  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  general  policy  of  Alaska's 
development."  Expellent  headway  has  been  made  and  work  has  been 
continuous  for  some  years.  Both  the  Alaska  road  conmiission  and  the 
bureau  of  roads  have  earned  public  commendation  by  service  ren- 
dered. The  one  builds  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior  and  away  from 
the  coasts  and  the  other  only  within  forest  reservations  along  the 
coasts.  A  consolidation  of  these  road-building  agencies,  now  oper- 
ating under  two  departments  of  the  Government,  would  eliminate 
needless  double  overhead  costs  and  make  for  increased  efficiency. 

The  highway  from  Valdez  and  Chitina  to  Fairbanks,  originally 
called  the  Richardson  trail,  starting  from  the  coast  and  penetrating 
the  very  heart  of  the  interior,  a  mileage  of  372,  forms  the  nudeus 
of  the  Alaska  road  commission's  program.  It  is  traversed  by  auto- 
mobiles in  summer  and  dog  teams  in  winter,  and  although  its  use 
has  been  curtailed  by  the  completion  of  the  railroad  its  permanent 
value  and  the  wisdom  of  its  upkeep  can  not  be  doubted.    Population 
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will  demonstrate  its  utility  and  the  far-sightedness  o£  its  builders. 
In  the  forest  reservations  on  the  coasts — ^20,000,000  acres,  embracing 
many  sections  of  unf  orested  lands — where  the  bureau  of  roads  oper- 
ates, the  problems  of  transportation,  obviously,  are  in  great  measure 
those  of  water.  Therefore  that  organization  is  unable  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  development  of  the  Territory,  though  abun- 
dantly provided  with  fun(b.  Ite  projects,  in  the  main,  are  essen- 
tially local ;  it  can  not  spend  money  outside  the  forest  reserves.  Its 
achievement  of  most  marked  utility  to  date,  perhaps,  is  a  well-built 
roadway  from  Hyder  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal  to  the  rich  min- 
ing properties  adjacent  to  the  British  Columbia  boundary  on  the 
Alaskan  side,  where  large  industrial  activities  are  impending.  A 
portion  of  the  bureau  of  roads  funds  could  be  diverted  from  uses  in 
the  reserves  to  the  building  of  a  road  into  Mount  McKinley  Park 
with  enduring  benefit,  and  such  authorization  by  Congress  would 
clearly  be  the  part  of  wisdom.  Likewise  this  is  true  of  Mount  Katmai 
Park,  the  "  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,^  which  has  no  roads  or 
trails;  both  parks,  with  their  natural  wonders,  if  made  accessible, 
would  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

River  tnmsportatioru  probl&m^ — Steamer  service  on  the  Yukon, 
below  Dawson,  has  been  so  greatly  curtailed  since  the  completion  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  as  to  cause  serious  hard^ip  to  communities 
along  the  great  river.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  freight 
and  passenger  facilities  be  provided  during  the  navigable  season; 
otherwise  vast  sections  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the  necessities  of  life 
and  rendered  uninhabitable.  The  abandonment  of  the  Yukon  as  a 
means  of  transportation  would  be  disastrous.  It  is  a  natural  route 
and  feeder  to  the  railroad. 

Utilization  of  the  forests, — ^Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, to  which  Alaska  offers  a  most  inviting  field,  are  forthcoming. 
Companies  are  formed  and  being  formed.  Adverse  economic  con- 
ditions and  difficulties  of  capitalization  have  delayed  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  projects,  but  Alaska  is  destined  to  supply  in  large  meas- 
ure the  pulp  and  print  paper  needs  of  America.  The  vast  forests 
of  Alaska  are  on  the  coasts,  where  the  annual  precipitation  is  ab- 
normal, and  they  are  thus  virtually  unendangered  by  fire. 

Waste  in  the  fisheries. — Conservation  of  the  fisheries  is  urgent  and 
cmn  take  practical  form  and  be  best  brought  about  through  regu- 
lation of  the  yearly  catch  and  closer  supervision  of  the  packing  and 
^^nning  industry.  The  welfare  of  the  natives  and  of  native  fisher- 
men should  simultaneously  be  protected.  Overfishing  during  the  war, 
under  the  spur  of  seeming  necessity,  demoralized  the  trade  and  ap- 
parently depleted  the  waters.  An  unexpected  and,  in  some  waters, 
abnormal  run  during  the  season  just  closed  found  the  canneries 
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without  immediate  facilities  for  camiing  and  packing.  Attention  is 
constantly  given  by  the  authorities  and  Congress  to  collateral  ques- 
tions touching  seines  and  traps  to  the  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the 
larger  commercial  and  economic  aspects  of  the  situation  affecting  not 
only  Alaska  but  the  country  at  large. 

Minerals^  coaly  and  oil. — ^Whil€  no  new  mineral  discoveries  of  im- 
portance were  recorded  during  the  fiscal  year,  impetus  was  given  to 
mining  enterprises  by  improved  economic  conditions  and  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  working  season  of  1922  was  marked 
at  its  opening  by  enlarged  activities,  and  the  output  of  ore  for  smelt- 
ing increased  notably.  Placer  mining  was  successfully  pursued  in 
the  Fairbanks  region  and  elsewhere,  and  preliminary  plans  were 
effected  for  the  resumption  of  dredging  operations  on  an  extensive 
scale  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  with  Nome  as  a  base.  On  the  islands 
and  mainland  of  southeastern  Alaska  promising  projects  made  head- 
way.  Established  enterprises  operated  profitably,  producing  ore  to 
the  value  of  millions,  and  newer  lode  properties  underwent  success- 
ful development.  >Mines  at  Willow  Creek,  above  Anchorage,  within 
reach  of  the  railroad,  and  at  the  boundary  line,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hyder,  a  growing  camp  on  the  Portland  Canal,  received  especial 
attention  and  gave  gratifying  promise.  Bich  claims  are  dormant  in 
various  sections  because  of  transportation  and  moneyed  needs.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  yield  of  gold  for  years,  the  domain  save  in 
spots  has  been  prospected  only  in  a  desultory  way,  and  its  deposit 
of  precious  metals  is  yet  untold;  but  capital  is  required  to  reveal 
and  demonstrate  this  unquestioned  mineral  richness  and  turn  it  to 
account. 

Prospective,  oil  discoveries  in  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Bay  on  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  preparations  for  drilling  by  big  organizations 
riveted  popular  attention  upon  that  region.  Countless  claims  were 
staked  and  filed  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  season  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  important  activities  supported  by  ample  capital  were 
under  way  and  the  utmost  confidence  was  felt  in  the  prospects. 
Seepages  in  the  Matanuska  district  in  proximity  to  the  railroad, 
giving  abundant  signs  of  oil  deposits,  also  command  notice.  Mean- 
while, the  Katalla  field,  on  Controller  Bay,  continued  to  yield  high- 
grade  oil  of  paraffin  base  in  limited  quantities  from  13  wells. 

Alaska  coal,  long  locked  up,  is  coming  into  large  local  use  by 
communities  to  the  westward  and  in  the  interior  reached  by  the 
roalroad,  and  production  is  steadily  increasing  as  obstacles  are  over- 
come. Several  companies  are  operating  Matanuska  mines  profitably, 
and  the  ensuing  year  should  see  all  along  the  coast  Alaska  coal  sup- 
planting the  product  now  and  hitherto  imported  from  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  States.    For  half  a  century  unavailable,  it  is  being 
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made  available  at  reasonable  cost,  and  the  Govemment  is  wisely  en- 
couraging private  enterprise  by  building  roads  and  spurs  to  going 
mines  and  buying  coal  for  the  railroad  from  one  of  these.  The 
so-called  lignite — actually  a  low-grade  bituminous — ^under  produc- 
tion in  the  Nenana  or  Healy  fields  in  the  interior,  is  now  extensively 
used  most  helpfully,  and  these  coal  beds,  easily  accessible,  are  wide 
and  appear  inexhaustible.  The  production  of  coal,  coincident  with 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  a  resultant  part  of  that  great 
project,  means  much  materially  to  the  whole  of  Alaska. 

Agriculture. — Farming  in  the  interior  continued  to  advance,  and 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  in  the  Tanana,  Matanuska,  and  Susitna 
Valleys  is  annually  showing  an  increase.  Almost  everything  is 
grown  excepting  com,  cotton,  beans,  melons,  and  fruits;  wheat  of 
finest  grade  has  averaged  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Berries 
grow  wild  in  great  abundance.  Small  homesteaders  near  markets 
thrive,  and  industrial  population  will  stimulate  agricultural  develop- 
ment throughout  the  interior.  Millions  of  acres  inland  are  natu- 
rally adapted  to  grazing  and  dairying  and  the  prospects  in  this 
direction  are  bright. 

Native  agricultural  products,  as  the  Territory  settles  up,  will 
supply  the  needs  of  a  large  population,  and  it  is  within  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  course  of  years,  Alaskan  meat  and  dairying  prod- 
ucts will  figure  largely  in  the  outside  markets  of  the  world.  A  potent 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  opening  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
School  of  Mines  at  Fairbanks — ^the  first  institution  of  higher  and 
technical  learning  in  the  entire  northland.  It  starts  with  a  small 
enrollment,  but  under  bright  auspices. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. — The  work  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  has  progressed  satisfactorily  without  change  of 
plans  in  any  particular.  At  the  Sitka  station  the  cross-breeding  of 
strawberries  has  been  continued  and  extended.  The  strawberry  crop 
was  small  this  year,  due  to  a  late  cold  spring  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  deer  from  the  surrounding  woods  invade  the  station  grounds  and 
browse  off  the  leaves  and  blossom  buds  from  the  young  plants  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  The  cross-breeding  of  potatoes  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  some  170  new  seedling  plants  are  grown  this  year; 
upward  of  200  varieties  are  now  under  test.  The  test  orchard 
bloomed  profusely,  but  it  has  set  comparatively  few  apples.  The 
Yellow  Transparent  and  the  Lowland  Raspberry  are  the  two  most 
promising  apples  for  this  region.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds,  par^ 
ticularly  currants  and  gooseberries,  are  loaded  with  fruit. 

At  the  Matanuska  station  work  has  progressed  satisfactorily ;  there 
are  65  acres  under  culture,  most  of  the  land  being  devoted  to  grain 
crops  of  early  varieties.    The  main  buildings  at  the  station  and  a 
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.'Bilo  and  the  root  cellar  have  been  completed,  and  a  new  bam  is  being 
erected.  The  work  of  clearing  more  land  is  in  progress.  The  live 
^tock  at  the  station  is  doing  well.  The  milking  Shorthorns,  whidi 
were  introduced  at  that  station  two  years  ago,  appear  to  be  adapted 
to  the  climate.  There  is  a  flock  of  15  ewes  of  sheep,  headed  by  a  pure- 
bred Cotswold  ram,  and  that  flock  was  increased  by  16  lambs  the  past 
spring. 

The  work  that  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Rampart  experiment 
station  in  the  cross-breeding  of  grains  has  been  transferred  to  Fair- 
banks experiment  station.  There  are  100  acres  under  culture,  and 
more  land  is  to  be  cleared  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  avail- 
able. The  work  at  this  station  has  been  reduced  to  the  growing  of 
hardy  alfalfa  and  hardy  vetches  and  some  increase  plats  of  varieties 
of  grain  originated  there  by  cross- fertilization.  The  hardy  alfalfa 
has  been  a  conspicuous  success. 

At  Kodiak  station  the  work  has  progressed  and  the  reservation  of 
the  station  has  been  extended  by  a  half -section  of  land,  which  was  set 
aside  by  Executive  order  the  past  spring.  There  are  now  at  the 
station  a  few  pure-bred  Holstein  cows  and  a  bull,  a  few  pure-bred 
Galloway  cows  and  a  bull,  and  about  15  head  of  cross-bred  cattle 
obtained  by  crossing  these  breeds.  The  idea  is  to  develop  a  cow  that 
shall  be  as  hardy  as  the  Galloway  and  as  well  adapted  to  that  section 
of  the  country  and  still  give  a  fair  mess  of  milk.  This  experiment 
has  progressed  satisfactorily.  Selections  have  to  be  made  and  judg- 
ment exercised  in  the  crossing  of  these  animals,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  established  an  Ala^an 
dairy  cow  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  southwestern  Alaska. 

Tourist  facilities  inadequate, — The  tourist  season  of  1922  was  espe- 
cially significant  and  would  have  been  more  successful  but  for  in- 
adequate steamship  accommodations.  Combined,  the  American  and 
Canadian  liners  carried  5,637  tourists,  an  increase  of  2,095  over  the 
number  in  1921.  The  bulk  of  these  traveled  on  the  foreign  vessels, 
the  Princesses,  sailing  from  Vancouver  to  Skagway  and  operating 
in  connection  with  the  White  Pass  Bailroad  to  Lake  Atlin  and  the 
Yukon.  Beservations  were  exhausted  on  all  the  steamers  early  in 
the  season  until  its  close,  and  Alaskans  frequently  experienced  diffi- 
culties and  delays  in  securing  acconmiodations. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  governor  says,  undoubt- 
edly could  find  profitable  use  for  two  tourist  steamers  in  Alaskan 
waters  three  months  in  the  year  and  should  not  only  cover  the  inside 
passage,  but  proceed  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Besurrection  Bay 
and  Cooks  Inlet,  giving  tourists  opportunity  to  go  over  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  to  Fairbanks  and  return.  Once  tourist  travel  to  Alaska 
is  systematically  sought  and  properly  cared  for,  Mount  McKinley 
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Park  will  become  a  popular  resort,  and  hotels  along  the  coast  will 
speedily  be  provided.  The  steamships  in  the  handling  of  regular 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  during  the  season  rendered  a  generally 
satisfactory  service,  with  a  minimum  of  complaints.  Freight  rates 
have  been  cut  in  some  instances — ^notably  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  one  pulp  mill  in  Alaska  to  resume  operation — and  further 
gradual  reductions  will  be  effected  imder  revised  rate  classifications 
in  conjunction  with  the  railroad. 

Administration  building  needed. — ^Alaska  needs  and  long  has 
needed  an  executive  or  administrative  building — a  capitol — wherein 
its  manifold  agencies  should  be  brought  tc^ther  and  given  coher- 
ence and  coordination.  To-day  they  are  scattered  in  rented  quarters, 
pursuing  official  routine  in  their  several  ways,  with  scant  unity  of 
purpose  and  aim.  An  inadequate  appropriation  of  $155,000  is  avail- 
able for  a  capitol  building.  To  this  Congress  should  add  $800,000, 
which  would  provide  necessary  official  quarters,  and  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  biennial  sessions  of  the  Territorial  legislature. 
Equally  urgent  is  the  safe  housing  of  the  valuable  collection  in  the 
Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum,  which  is  constantly  exposed 
to  loss  by  fire.  Its  destruction  would  be  irreparable,  as  the  historical 
relics,  including  rare  books  and  Indian  and  Elsquimaux  curios,  could 
never  be  replaced. 

Population  tide  tummff. — ^Alaska's  permaiwnt  population  prob- 
ably approximates  60,000.  At  the  hei^t  of  the  fishing  season  yearly 
it  increases  6,000  to  10,000  and  is  further  augmented  from  time  to 
time  by  transient  labor  engaged  on  the  railroad  and  in  various  indus- 
trial enterprises.  The  Territory  lost  10,000  in  population  between 
1910  and  1920,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  increase  in  1921,  but  the 
tide  is  turning  and  1922  should  show  an  appreciable,  if  not  large, 
growth.  To  the  westward,  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Alaska 
Bailroad,  where  coal  development  is  under  way,  and  in  the  prospec- 
tive oil  fields  on  the  Alalia  Peninsula,  the  signs  of  increase  are 
roost  marked.  The  census  of  1920  gave  the  total  population  as 
55,036,  of  which  27,885  were  whites  and  27,153  natives — Indians 
and  Esquimaux.  The  white  population  credited  to  the  four  judicial 
divisioiis  was  as  follows:  First  (southeastern),  11,700;  second  (far 
northern),  1,713;  third  (western  or  central  coast),  8,601;  and  fourth 
(the  interior) ,  5,869. 

Crame. — ^Animals  and  birds  abound  in  Alaska.  Fur  farming  is 
extending.  Reports  received  from  wardens  agree,  in  the  main,  diat 
game,  large  and  small,  is  plentiful — in  some  districts  increasing 
and  nowhere  being  ruthlessly  depleted.  Nevertheless,  conservation  is 
required,  and  this  can  rationally  be  secured  by  bringing  authority 
and  supervision  closer  home  to  Alaska.    Wild  life  can  not  be  con- 
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served  from  Washington,  nor  will  the  situation  be  safeguarded  or 
improved  in  the  least  by  the  creation  of  another  bureau  or  com- 
mission, however  constituted  or  lofty  its  aims. 

Posted  Service. — Mail  facilities  have  been  appreciably  improved 
during  the  year  and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  shown  a  uniform 
spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  Alaska.  The  installation  of  a  bi- 
monthly service  from  Seward  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  by  means  of  subsidy  to  a  steel  steamer,  to  which  the 
Territory  contributed  liberally,  proved  a  boon  to  the  people  of  those 
remote  regions  and  gave  stimulus  to  life  and  industry.  Better  serv- 
ice was  also  provided  in  the  interior  and  further  improvement  is 
under  way.  Few  localities  are  now  wholly  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world.  The  new  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  the  prompt  transportation  of  mails  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  Territory.  Postal  progress  in  Alaska  is  marked  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Alaskan  -fisheries. — The  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska  showed  a 
further  decline  in  the  year  1921  over  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  result  in  large  part  of  the  decreased  pack  of  canned  salmon  in 
the  southeastern  and  central  districts.  The  work  of  the  bureau  for 
the  patrol  of  the  fishing  grounds  and  enforcement  of  the  fishery 
laws  and  regulations  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner.  A  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations  were 
instituted,  convictions  being  secured  in  most  cases.  A  special  in- 
vestigation was  inaugurated  at  Karluk  in  connection  with  the  count- 
ing of  salmon  ascending  to  the  spawning  grounds,  which  will  be 
continued  over  a  series  of  years  to  secure  statistics  and  other  data 
as  a  basis  for  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  between  escape- 
ment and  runs  of  salmon.  An  expedition  was  again  sent  into  the 
Bristol  Bay  region  which  did  excellent  work  in  the  destruction  of 
predatory  fishes,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  patrol  of  the  fishing 
grounds  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations.  As  a 
result  of  hearings  held  in  the  fall  of  1921  further  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  commercial  fishing  for  salmon.  Such  operations  are 
now  prohibited  in  all  streams  in  Alaska  and  in  the  zone  extending 
500  yards  off  their  mouths,  exceptions  being  made  only  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Ugashik  and  Karluk  Rivers.  In  the  fiscal  year  1922  two  fish- 
cultural  stations  were  operated  by  the  Government  and  two  by 
private  interests.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921  there  were  released  from 
the  privately  owned  hatcheries  36^77,000  red  salmon  fry,  for  which, 
at  the  rate  of  40  cents  for  each  1,000  fry,  the  owners  were  entitled 
to  a  rebate  of  $14,515.20  in  Federal  license  taxes  on  canned  product. 

In  the  season  of  1920-21  the  total  number  of  young  red  or 
sockeye  salmon  liberated  was  88,121,000,  of  which  number  51,833,000 
were  released  from  the  Government  hatcheries  on  Afognak  and 
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McDonald  Lakes,  the  hatchery  at  the  latter  place  having  been 
closed  during  the  egg-collecting  season  of  1920  for  reconstruction 
and  reopened  for  the  hatching  of  eggs  transferred  from  Afognak. 
In  the  calendar  year  1921  the  take  of  red  or  sockeye  salmon  eggs 
at  Afognak  and  McDonald  Lakes  was  104,835,000,  and  by  the  two 
privately  owne^  hatcheries  was  23,365,000.  In  addition,  345,000 
humpback  salmon  fry  were  liberated  by  one  of  the  private  hatcheries 
in  1921  and  900,000  humpback  eggs  were  taken.  These  records  do 
not  include  the  work  of  the  hatchery  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Fish  Commission  at  Juneau. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in 
1921  was  15,070.  Of  these  8,233  were  classed  as  whites,  2,793  as 
natives,  1,375  as  Mexicans,  957  as  Filipinos,  897  as  Chinese,  648  as 
Japanese,  and  169  as  miscellaneous.  The  total  number  in  1920  was 
27,483,  or  12,412  more  than  in  1921.  The  total  active  investment 
in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1921  was  $39,001,874,  of  which  $33,- 
246y292,  or  approximately  85  per  cent,  was  invested  in  the  salmon- 
canning  industry.  The  investment  in  1921  was  less  than  in  1920 
by  $31,984,347,  largely  owing  to  the  closing  of  many  plants  and 
curtailment  of  operations.  Of  the  1921  investment,  approximately 
$11,853,000  was  in  southeastern  Alaska,  $9,750,000  in  central,  an  I 
$17,399,000  in  western  Alaska.  The  total  value  of  Alaska's  fishery 
products  in  1921,  exclusive  of  aquatic  furs,  was  $24,086,867,  a  de- 
crease of  $17,405,257  from  the  preceding  year,  when  they  were 
valued  at  $41,492,124. 

Commercial  killing  of  fur  seals  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  man- 
ner on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  season  of  1921.  There  were  taken 
on  St.  Paul  Island  19^220  sealskins  and  on  St.  George  Island  4,451, 
a  total  of  23,671  skins  for  the  calendar  year  1921.  Three  sales  of 
dressed,  dyed,  and  machined  fur-seal  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands 
were  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1921.  On  February  21  the  number  of 
skins  sold  was  10^20,  and  total  price  bid  was  $355,689,  the  average 
per  skin  being  $35.15.  At  the  sale  on  May  23  the  number  of  sk'ns 
disposed  of  was  10,060,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $359,715,  the 
average  per  skin  being  $35.76.  At  the  sale  on  September  28  there 
-were  sold  10,778  skins,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $333,722,  the 
average  per  skin  being  $30.97.  The  total  nimiber  of  skins  sold 
during  the  year  was  30,958,  and  the  total  amount  bid  at  the  three 
sales  was  $1,049,176. 

From  the  herds  of  blue  foxes  maintained  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  there  were  taken  in  the  season  of  1920- 
21,  1425  blue  and  14  white  pelts.  The  blue  fox  skins  brought  $108,- 
936,  an  average  of  $96.83,  and  the  whites  $462,  an  average  of  $33 
per  skin.  In  the  season  1921-22  there  were  taken  on  St.  Paul  Island 
138  blue  and  21  white  foxes  and  on  St.  George  Island  574  blues  and 
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no  whites,  a  total  of  712  blues  and  21  whites.  Four  pairs  of  live 
blue  foxes  from  St.  George  Island  were  sold  to  natives  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  for  breeding  purposes  at  $88.12  per  animal,  the  average 
price  received  at  the  last  preceding  sale  of  Pribilof  fox  skins.  Regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  walruses  and  sea  lions  in  Alaska,  juris- 
diction over  which  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
under  the  act  of  May  20,  1920,  were  issued  under  date  of  April  21, 
1921. 

Reindeer  industry. — Reindeer  herds  are  now  distributed  among 
the  principal  native  settlements  irom  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska 
Peninsula.  It  is  estimated  that  if  there  has  been  the  usual  20  per 
cent  increase  there  would  now  be  in  Alaska  approximately  259,000 
reindeer,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one-third  to 
the  Lapps  and  whites.  In  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road there  is  unlimited  pasturage  for  reindeer.  During  the  past 
winter  a  herd  of  1,352  reindeer  was  driven  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion herders  approximately  1,000  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Bering 
Sea  coast  to  grazing  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  possible  to  export  reindeer  meat  from  the  Nome  region 
to  Seattle  only  during  the  short  season  of  open  navigation  in  mid- 
summer. The  Alaska  Railroad  will  provide  unlimited  means  of 
transportation  for  reindeer  meat  and  hides  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast  at  any  time  of  the  year.  During  the  autumn  of  1921  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Unalga  transported  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  a 
herd  of  54  reindeer  from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  Kodiak  Island. 
The  western  half  of  Kodiak  Island  is  untimbered  and  abounds  in 
grazing  lands  on  which  great  herds  of  reindeer  can  be  supported. 
The  magnitude  and  value  of  the  reindeer  industry  resulted  in  1920 
in  the  making  by  Congress  of  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  conduct  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations  for  the  improvement  of  the  reindeer  in- 
dustry in  Alaska.  The  distribution  of  reindeer  among  the  natives 
and  the  use  of  the  enterprise  as  the  form  of  industrial  education  best 
adapted  to  the  races  inhabiting  the  untimbered  regions  of  Alaska 
remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Territorial  finances, — The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  con- 
trolled by  laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is  en- 
tirely separate  and  apart  from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  business  and  trade  licenses  and  which  are  covered 
into  and  disbursed  from  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Territorial  revenue  acts  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time ;  the 
act  in  effect  at  this  time,  chapter  31,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  1921, 
made  many  changes  in  rates. 
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The  1921  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  also  enacted  a  reve- 
nue measure  imposing  a  license  tax  on  the  business  of  fur  farming, 
trapping,  and  trading  in  pelts  and  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals,  the 
law  referred  to  being  chapter  42,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  1921.  This 
law,  which  became  effective  from  and  after  August  1, 1921,  provides 
for  pajrment  of  an  annual  license  fee  in  sum  of  $10  for  business  of 
fur  fanning;  $26  per  annum  for  stationary  fur  buyers,  and 
$150  per  annum  for  itinerant  fur  buyers,  additional  taxes  being  im- 
posed on  pelts  bought,  acquired,  and  sold. 

License  taxes  collected  and  other  revenues  accruing  to  the  Terri- 
tory are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Territorial  treasury, 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  Territory  corresponding  to  the  calendar  year. 
The  condition  of  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  year  ended  De- 
Tember  31, 1921,  was  as  follows : 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  Januarj  1,  1921 $316, 171. 85 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 563, 474. 01 

Tottl  disbursements  under  appropriations  made  by  the  Territorial 

legislatore eSO-Sir.  94 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  December  81,  1921 199,333.92 

Territorial  hanke. — ^At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
dwre  were  15  Territorial  uid  8  national  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Territory.  The  Territorial  banks  are  located  at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
Peter^urg,  Douglas,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Cordova  (2),  Valdez,  Sew- 
tid,  Anchorage  (2),  Iditarod,  Nome,  and  Hyder;  national  banks 
in  located  at  Juneau,  Fairbanks,  and  Anchorage.  During  the  year 
there  were  no  changes  in  Territorial  banks. 

The  Territorial  banking  board,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  sec- 
nUry,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  continued  its  supervision 
OTcr  the  Territorial  banking  institutions.  All  such  were  examined 
(hiring  the  year  and  made  reports  of  condition  and  published  state- 
QKDts  under  call  as  required  by  law. 

C(Hnbined  deposits  in  the  several  Territorial  banks  at  call  of  June 
30, 1922,  totaled  $5,268,198.03,  as  compared  with  total  of  $6,853,669.26 
It  corresponding  call  of  June  25  of  the  year  previous.  At  call  of 
^one  30,  1922,  combined  capital  of  all  Territorial  banks  totaled 
^5,000,  the  same  as  for  the  last  two  years  previous.  Combined 
sorplos  and  undivided  profits  totaled  $427,612.40,  as  compared  with 
S366,409.69  of  the  year  previous.  On  June  30, 1922,  under  call  from 
the  comptroller,  the  national  banks  of  the  Territory  showed  a  com- 
t^  capital  amounting  to  $160,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  $113,075^59,  and  deposits  of  $1,823,491.08.  Aggregate  banking 
figwes  for  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1922,  being  approximately  as 
Wlows:  Capital,  $805,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $540,000; 
^iqKwits,  $7,086,000.    Approximate  totals  for  the  year  previous  were : 
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Capital,  $755,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $470,000;  deposits, 
$7,820,000. 

Schools, — ^The  Territorial  public  schools  are  of  two  classes,  viz, 
s  hools  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts  and  schools  outside  in* 
corporated  towns  and  districts.  The  former  enroll  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  school  children  of  the  Territory.  With  the  exception 
of  two  small  schools  situated  in  farming  districts,  there  are  no 
strictly  rural  schools  in  Alaska. 

The  Alaska  schools  are  supported  largely  by  appropriations  &om 
the  Territorial  treasury  augmented  by  25  per  cent  of  the  Alaska 
fund,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  Federal  taxes  collected  in  the 
Territory  and  which  annually  nets  the  schools  approximately  $50,000, 
and  a  small  local  property  tax  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts. 
Schools  outside  incorporated  towns  and  districts  derive  their  sup- 
port entirely  from  appropriations  which  are  disbursed  through  the 
Territorial  department  of  education.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts 
is  home  by  the  local  school  district  and  75  per  cent  by  the  Territory 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  annually  to  any  one  district. 

The  territorial  schools,  including  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  all  public  educational  institutions,  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  board  of  education,  with  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Juneau,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board.  Normal  high 
schools,  which  provide  a  two-year  teachers'  training  course,  are  main- 
tained at  Anchorage  and  Juneau.  The  Alaska  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Mines,  situated  at  Fairbanks,  will  open  in  September 
of  this  year.  A  president  has  been  appointed  and  a  faculty  of  six 
professors  elected.  The  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  is  negligible.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  handle 
vocational  subjects,  high  school  teachers  are  college  or  university 
graduates.  In  many  cases  high  school  instructors  and  superin- 
tendents have  had  from  one  to  two  years  of  advanced  study  beyond 
graduation  from  college.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers  are  either  normal  school  or  college  graduates.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  not  graduates  have  had  more  than  one  year 
of  advanced  stu  ^y  beyond  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  average  salary  of  superintendents  and  principals  is  $2,300 ;  of 
high  school  teachers,  $1,650;  and  of  elementary  school  teachers, 
$1,500.  Manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  courses 
are  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  schools  enrolling  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  pupils  in  the  Territory.  A  number  of  the  larger  schools 
have  well-equipped  gymnasiums.  Nine  schools,  which  enroll  three- 
fifths  of  the  school  children,  are  provided  with  moving-picture  pro- 
jectors. 
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The  following  towns  maintain  four-year  high  schools  which  are 
fully  accredited  at  the  University  of  Washington :  Anchorage,  Doug- 
las, Fairbanks,  Juneau,  and  Ketchikan.  Skagway,  Yaldez,  and 
Wrangell  also  offer  four  years  of  high  school  work.  Three-year  high 
schools  are  maintained  at  Cordova  and  Haines,  while  Nome,  Peters- 
burg, Seward,  and  Sitka  offer  a  two-year  high  school  course.  There 
are  16  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  one  incorporated  school  dis- 
trict. The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  school  year  1921- 
22  was  $97.31,  as  compared  with  $105.84  for  the  school  year  1920-21. 
Schools  were  maintained  in  50  districts  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
and  incorporated  school  districts  during  the  school  year  1921-22. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  was  $103.14,  as  compared  with 
$108.34  for  the  school  year  1920-21. 

But  5  citizenship  night  schools  were  maintained  during  the  year, 
as  compared  with  8  during  the  school  year  1920-21  and  11  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  was 
$984,  representing  an  average  of  $12  for  each  student  enrolled.  Out 
of  the  81  students  enrolled,  14  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  42 
have  taken  out  first  papers  only,  and  the  remainder,  25,  are  aliens. 

Public  lands. — ^During  the  fiscal  year  1922, 38  fractional,  townships 
were  approved,  covering  876.95  miles  and  embracing  167,349.96 
acres.  Of  these,  14  townships  are  on  the  Seward  meridian,  9  town* 
ships  on  the  Fairbanks  meridian,  and  15  townships  on  the  Copper 
River  meridian.  There  have  been  approved  to  this  date  214  town- 
ships, whple  and  fractional,  112  on  the  Seward  meridian,  61  on  the 
Fairbanks  meridian,  and  41  on  the  Copper  Kiver  meridian,  also  44 
mineral  surveys,  embracing  136  locations,  3  forest  surveys,  and  25 
miscellaneous  surveys.  During  the  present  surveying  season  the 
rectangular  surveys  will  be  extended  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  at  Cold 
Bay,  Broad  Pass,  and  the  McEonley  National  Park. 

Aids  to  navigation. — Eight  new  lights  were  established  in  Alaska 
by  the  Lighthouse  Service  since  June  30, 1921.  The  total  number  of 
aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  including  lights,  gas  buoys,  fog  signals, 
unlighted  buoys  and  day  mairks,  in  commission  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1922,  was  563,  including  212  lights  and  14 
gas  buoys,  representing  an  increase  of  189  lighted  aids  since  June 
30,  1910,  or  about  505  per  cent. 

Rivers  and  harbors. — ^The  establishment  of  the  Jxineau  engineer 
district  on  April  1,  1921,  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  has  marked  a  great  advance  in  the  manner  of  handling  river 
and  harbor  improvements.  The  president  of  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission was  appointed  district  engineer,  and  the  other  two  members 
of  the  conmiission  were  designated  as  his  military  assistants.  The 
president  of  the  Alaska  Boad  Commission  was  also  detailed  to  super- 
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intend  the  construction  of  repairs  to  any  aid  to  navigation  authorized 
by  Congress  in  the  sixteenth  lighthouse  district  and  to  act  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity  therewith,  and  was  directed  to  report  by  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  only  two  works  of  improvement 
now  authorized  are  the  Apoon  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Nome 
Harbor.  The  improvement  of  Nome  Harbor,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted this  year,  involved  the  dredging  of  the  moutli  of  Snake  River 
and  the  construction  of  two  jetties.  Surveys  were  authorized  and 
made  for  a  breakwater  at  Wrangell  Harbor  and  the  improvement  of 
Wrangell  Narrows. 

Labor  condiHona. — ^Labor  conditions  in  the  mining  indust^  were 
very  satisfactory  throu^out  the  year;  help  was  plentiful,  and  no 
troubles  of  any  sort  were  reported.  At  the  larg^  mines  of  the 
coastal  regions  the  present  wage  scale  ranges  as  follows:  Machine 
drillmen,  $1  to  $5.60 ;  machine  helpers,  $1  to  $5 ;  muckers,  $3.50  to 
$6 ;  timbermen,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  timber  helpers,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  trackmen, 
$4  to  $4.90;  pipemen,  $4  to  $5.50;  carpenters,  $5.15  to  $7;  carpenters' 
helpers,  $4  to  $6.50 ;  blacksmiths,  $5  to  $7 ;  blacksmiths'  helpers,  $4 
to  $5.60 ;  hoisting  engineers,  $4  to  $5.75 ;  eagers,  $4  to  $4.90 ;  laborers, 
$8.50  to  $5.  From  the  above  wages  deductions  are  made  for  board 
and  room  and  for  hospital  fees  and  medical  attendance.  Deductions 
for  board  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  and  for  hospital  and  medical 
attendance  from  $1.50  to  $2.40  per  month.  Wages  for  coal  miners  in 
the  Matanm^  field  in  1921  were  $6.60  per  day  for  eight  hours. 
Unskilled  labor  received  $7.90  per  day.  Working  conditions  and 
living  accommodations  were  excellent. 

In  the  interior  of  Alaska  wages  and  living  conditions  vary  so 
greatly  that  general  statements  with  regard  to  them  are  diflScult  to 
make.  In  the  Urger  camps,  such  as  Fairbanks  and  Iditarod,  wages 
for  placer  miners  are  from  $5  to  $6  per  day,  in  addition  to  which 
the  operators  furnish  board.  The  item  of  board  is  estimated  at  from 
$2  to  $8  per  day,  making  the  wages,  in  effect,  from  $7  to  $9  per  day. 
In  very  remote  regions  wages  of  from  $7  to  $10  per  day  and  board 
are  paid. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1921  the  Alaskan  mining 
industry  (Hstributed  wages  amounting  to  a  total  of  approximately 
$5^60,128. 

The  pay  rolls  included  in  the  above  total  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Placer  mines  (estimated  on  the  basis  of  2,000  men  employed  for  an 

average  of  150  days  during  the  year) $1, 600, 000 

Gold  lode  mines,  productive  properties,  and  mills 1, 494, 482 

Gold  lode  mines,  miscellaneous  small  operations 185, 228 

Ck>pper  mines  and  mills , 1, 164, 876 

Coal  mining  (estimated) 875,000 

Nonmetal  mines  (not  including  quarries) 60,542 

6, 260, 128 
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Approximately  4,000  men  were  employed  in  all  branches  of  mining 
in  the  Territory  during  the  year.  A  total  of  1,681  men  was  em- 
ployed in  productive  metal  mining ;  337  in  ooal  mining ;  and  the  bal- 
ance in  placer  mining.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  by 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  in  1921  was  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  corresponding  numb^  in  192Q,  being  2,872  in  1921  as  against 
2,729  in  1920.  No  serious  labor  disturbances  occurred  in  any  of  the 
industries  of  the  Territory  during  the  year. 

The  insane. — During  the  past  18^  years  the  legally  adjudged  insane 
of  Alaska  have  been  cared  for  at  Momingside  Hospital,  situated  near 
Portland,  under  contract  between  the  sanitarium  company  and  the 
Interior  Department.  During  the  period  there  has  been  admitted 
to  Momingside  Hospital  a  total  of  918  patients. '  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1922  there  were  231  patients  at  this  institution,  an  increase 
of  14  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  these,  198  were  males  and  38 
were  females.  During  the  year  five  patients  eloped  from  the  hospital, 
four  of  whom  were  on  full  parole,  and  four  were  deported.  These 
patients  have  been  carried  as  discharged  and  classified  as  to  their 
condition  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  institution.  The  sanitarium  com- 
pany has  under  construction  a  modem  building  to  be  used  exclusively 
by  the  children.  This  will  be  a  separate  service  quite  apart  from  the 
other  departments  at  Momingside  Ho^ital. 

Natives  of  Alaska^ — ^The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
natives  of  Alaska  includes  the  school  service,  the  medical  service,  and 
the  reindeer  service,  with  a  field  force  in  Alaska  during  the  year  of 
5  superintendents,  144  teachers,  8  physicians,  and  14  nurses. 

The  work  extends  throughout  the  Territory  from  the  southernmost 
boundary  to  the  northernmost  cape.  The  majority  of  the  villages  in 
which  the  work  is  located  are  practically  inaccessible  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.    Some  regions  are  especially  difficult  of  access. 

School  buildings  were  also  erected  at  Sleetmute,  on  the  Kus- 
kokwim;  at  Noorvik,  in  Arctic  Alaska;  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in 
Bering  Sea;  and  at  Eek,  a  remote  village  in  western  Alaska. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  maintained  hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kana- 
kanak,  Akiak,  Nulato,  and  Noorvik.  As  heretofore,  teachers  in 
settlements  where  the  services  of  a  physician  or  nurse  were  not  avail- 
able were  supplied  with  medicines  for  use  in  relieving  minor  ail- 
ments. 

The  Navy  Department  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, for  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  Alaskan  work,  the 
XJ.  S.  S.  Boxer^  a  wooden  vessel  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  500 
tons  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  By 
means  of  this  vessel  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  be  able  to  make  its 
own  plans  for  the  economical  transportation  from  Seattle  of  its 
appointees  and  of  supplies  for  its  schools,  hospitals,  and  reindeer 
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stations.  On  its  southward  voyage  it  can  bring  out  teachers  whose 
terms  of  service  have  expired  and  carry  for  Eskimo  herders  reindeer 
meat  which  they  wish  to  be  sold  in  the  States.  It  can  carry  timber 
from  forested  regions  to  timberless  sections,  can  distribute  coal 
among  the  various  settlements,  and  can  be  used  as  a  school  of  navi- 
gation and  seamanship  for  young  native  men. 

Health  conditions. — ^With  two  exceptions  the  past  year  has  been 
marked  by  no  serious  epidemics  of  contagious  disease.  Nine  cases 
of  diphtheria  were  found  in  Douglas  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  about  40  cases  of  influenza  were  reported  in 
Livingood  in  March.  A  recent  order  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
making  it  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  teachers  to  report  all  cases  of 
contagious  disease'  coming  under  their  observation  has  assisted 
greatly  in  securing  data  otherwise  unobtainable  from  some  of  the 
remote  villages.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  quarantine 
and  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  have  been  distributed  to  all 
physicians,  health  officers,  teachers,  and  others  interested.  Rules  and 
regulations  for  the  control  of  dairies  and  the  saje  of  milk  and  milk 
products  have  also  been  prepared,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  all  mayors 
and  health  officers  in  all  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska,  with  a  model 
ordinance  designed  for  its  enforcement. 

A  supply  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  has  been  secured,  to  be  used 
in  testing  children  for  immunity  to  diphtheria,  and  is  free  of  charge 
to  any  licensed  physician  in  the  Territory  in  event  of  an  epidemic. 

Relief  measures. — ^The  Territory  provides  generously  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  aged  and  indigent,  for  dependent  children,  for  the  rescue 
and  relief  of  lost  persons,  and  for  the  Pioneers'  Home.  This  home 
is  situated  at  Sitka  and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  Territory.  Any 
worthy  pioneer  incapable  of  self-support,  who  is  qualified  by  five 
years  residence  in  Alaska,  may  apply  to  the  board  of  trustees  for 
admission  to  the  home.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  freedom  is  allowed  them.  A  hospital  has  recently  been 
completed  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  bedridden.  The  home  is 
conducted  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  of  which  the  governor  is 
chairman.  This  board  also  passes  on  applications  for  pensions, 
which  are  granted  to  indigent  residents  of  Alaska  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  65  years  in  the  case  of  men,  60  years  in  the  case  of  women, 
and  who  have  resided  in  the  Territory  for  15  consecutive  years 
immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  their  applications.  On  June 
30  there  were  72  inmates  of  the  Pioneers'  Home.  During  the  year 
39  pioneers  were  admitted  to  the  home,  id  were  discharged,  and  23 
died.  On  the  same  date  247  pioneers  were  drawing  pensions,  38 
of  which  were  women. 

HAWAII. 

The  governor  of  Hawaii  states  in  his  annual  report  that  during  the 
12  months  under  review  the  Territory  has  passed  through  one  of 
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the  mo6t  critical  industrial  and  financial  periods  in  its  history.  Con- 
seryative  business  policies  have  been  the  barrier  that  has  checked 
an  era  of  widespread  disaster.  General  business  conditions  have  im- 
proved as  a  natural  result  of  a  more  nearly  normal  price  for  sugar, 
the  chief  product  of  the  islands.  Agricultural  labor  conditions  are 
still  serious,  however,  and  command  constant  attention. 

The  shortage  of  field  labor  has  been  partially  compensntted  for  by 
abandoning  land  formerly  under  cultivation,  but  the  numerical  short- 
age still  prevails,  as  does  the  lack  of  balance  between  the  races  that 
fumiA  such  labor.  Legislation  that  will  provide  laborers  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  the  racial  population  of  the  Territory  more 
nearly  into  balance  is  still  a  pressing  necessity,  and  early  considera- 
tion and  speedy  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Hawaii  emergency 
labor  resolution  is  urged.  This  resolution  provides  that  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  there  shall  exist 
a  labor  emergency  in  Hawaii  additional  laborers  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  Territory  for  a  limited  period  of  time  under  special  restric- 
tion, and  such  admission  does  not  carry  the  privilege  to  pass  from 
Hawaii  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Raw  sugar  and  pine- 
apples continue  for^nost  among  the  food  crops  of  the  Territory. 
The  yield  of  sugar  for  t^e  calendar  year  1922  is  estimated  at  546,844 
tons,  and  the  yield  of  pineapples  at  5,000,000  cases.  Practically  no 
fresh  pineapples  are  shipped  from  the  Territory. 

The  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  center  of  trans-Pacific 
business  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  increase  in  tonnage  entering 
island  ports.  The  gross  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entering  the  Territory 
was  6,090,145,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  islands.  Passenger 
service  is  rapidly  enlarging,  and  a  direct  service  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Honolulu,  with  fortnightly  sailings,  will  shortly  be  in- 
augurated. Imports  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1922,  amounted 
to  $64,042,740,  including  $56,223,067  from  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  and  $7,819,673  from  foreign  coimtries ;  exports  totaled 
$72,748,243,  of  which  $71,615,805  was  to  the  mainland  and  $1,132,438 
to  foreign  countries. 

In  discussing  Hawaii's  Federal  taxes  the  governor  states  that 
« Hawaii  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  during  the  year 
under  review  a  total  of  $16,597,017.10  in  Federal  taxes.  Of  this 
amount  $15,520,853.98  was  collected  through  the  United  States  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  and  $1,076,163.12  was  collected  in  customs 
duties  at  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  district.  In  the  payment  of 
Federal  taxes  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  carries  the  same  burden  as 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Hawaii's  relation  to  various  States  in  this 
respect  deserves  special  recognition.  The  Federal  taxes  paid  by 
this  Territory  during  the  year  were  larger  by  some  millions  of 
dollars  than  the  amounts  paid,  respectively,  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
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ury  by  the  States  of  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Arizona,  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Vermont,  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  Arkansas,  Utah,  and  Delaware.  For  the  year  1921 
Hawaii  also  paid  in  larger  amounts  than  the  States  of  Maine,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hawaii  is  an  integral  Ameri- 
can unit,  the  governor  also  states  that  the  outstanding  difficulty 
Hawaii  meets  in  its  treatment  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  apparent  failure  of  the  American  people 
to  understand  that  this  Territory  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States.  Hawaii  is  not  a  '^  possession."  In  the  pajonent  of  Federal 
taxes,  in  customs  collections,  and  other  similar  Federal  requirements 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  carries  all  the  responsibility  of  a  State. 
During  recent  years  Congress  has  deliberately  refused  to  recognize 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  certain  general  appropriations.  This  is 
notably  true  and  particularly  unfortunate  in  connection  with  the 
laws  dealing  with  education,  maternity,  and  national-road  construc- 
tion. Hawaii  was  not  conquered;  it  entered  the  American  Union 
voluntarily  and  was  given  the  status  of  a  Territorial  government 
similar  to  that  from  which  the  States  of  the  Union  have  been  organ- 
ized. Hawaii  has  never  retained  for  its  own  treasury  any  share  of 
the  funds  collected  through  the  customhouse  or  through  any  other 
Federal  revenue-collecting  agencies.  Hawaii  is  a  loyal  govern- 
mental unit  of  the  United  States;  Hawaii  is  a  vigorous  industrial 
section  of  the  Nation. 

Territorial  finances. — ^Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first 
established  on  July  1,  1906,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  four 
counties.  On  January  1,  1909,  the  coimty  comprising  the  island  of 
Oahu  was  converted  into  a  city  and  county,  known  as  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  with  a  mayor.  The  other  counties  are  Hawaii, 
including  the  island  of  that  name;  Maui,  including  the  islands  of 
Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of  Molokai  except  the  leper  settle- 
ment; and  Kauai,  including  the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau.  Mid- 
way Island  is  a  part  of  Honolulu.  The  leper  settlement  on  Molokai 
constitutes  a  fifth  county,  Elalawao,  but  is  under  the  control  of  the 
territorial  board  of  health. 

The  income  of  the  various  counties  aggregated  $6,899,177.46,  as 
against  $5,662,326.19  for  the  prior  year.  The  assessment  of  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  in  the  Territory  as  rendered  by  the  tax  as- 
sessors aggregated  $271,662,484,  as  against  $286,557,532  for  the  prior 
year.  The  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Territory  aggregated 
$11,353,811.30  and  the  total  disbursements  aggregated  $18,157,109.24. 
T^e  net  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1921,  was  $951,878.61,  and  the  net 
cash  balance  on  June  80, 1922,  was  $1,833,285.85. 
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Bonded  indebtedness. — The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1921, 
was  $12,600,000,  which  was  increased  by  sale  of  $739,000,  balance  of 
September  15,  1920,  4^  per  cent  public  improvement  bond  issue  of 
^,400,000,  and  $1,350,000  of  June  1, 1922,  issue  of  4^  per  cent  public- 
improTement  bonds,  1922,  and  decreased  by  the  payment  of  $40,000 
of  July  1. 1919,  issue  of  5  per  cent  Memorial  Park  bonds,  making  the 
bonded  debt  as  of  June  30,  1922.  $14,649,000. 
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Bank  deposits  and  innvronce. — Twenty-eight  banks  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Nine  in  Honolulu,  one  at  Pearl  Harbor,  two  at  Waialua,  and  one  each 
at  Schofield  and  Waipahu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu ;  two  at  Hilo,  one 
at  North  Kona,  one  at  Honokaa,  one  at  North  Kohala,  and  one  at 
Kaa,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii ;  two  at  Wailuku,  one  each  at  Kahului, 
Paia,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui ;  and  one  each  at  Lihue, 
Waimea,  and  Kapaa.  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Two  are  national 
banks,  namely,  one  at  Honolulu  and  one  at  Schofield.  One  of  the 
banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  one  is  solely  commercial,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  both  commercial  and  savings  banks. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $46,243,481.36, 
of  which  ^8^79,489.19  were  commercial  deposits  and  the  remainder, 
$17,863,992.17.  were  sales  deposits.  The  savings  accounts  by  races 
were  as  follows:  Japanese,  15.73  per  cent;  Chinese,  12.70  per  cent; 
Hawaiian,  7.31  per  cent :  Portuguese.  12,48  per  cent ;  all  others,  51.78 
per  cent. 

The  fire-insurance  premiums  during  the  calendar  year  1921 
amounted  to  $1,247,152.60,  and  the  fire  losses  to  $187,640.46.  Marine- 
insurance  premiums  amounted  to  $298,293.43  and  losses  to  $60,276.87. 
1«816— 22 9 
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Life  insurance  written  was  valued  at  $8,468,326,  the  premiums  paid 
thereon  amounting  to  $358,634.36,  the  renewal  premiums,  $1,702,- 
141.84,  and  the  losses  paid  aggregated  $596,293.61.  The  total  insur- 
ance  business  transacted  b  the  Territory  during  the  yew  in  the  way 
of  premiums  written  was  valued  at  $189,412,087.09,  as  against 
$368,141,575.49  for  the  year  1920. 

Corporations. — During  the  year  75  corporations  were  created  and 
70  dissolved,  as  follows:  Agriculture,  4  created,  48  dissolved;  mer- 
cantile, 61  created,  21  dissolved;  railroad,  1  dissolved;  bank,  1  cre- 
ated; savings  and  loan,  1  created;  trust,  2  created;  eleemosynary, 
6  created ;  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  989  domestic  corporations, 
an  increase  of  5  in  all.  The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corpo- 
rations other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $203,023,648,  a  decrease  of 
$4,011,350,  or  1.93  per  cent  for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to 
the  number  of  169,  as  compared  with  163  of  the  preceding  year,  are 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  The  classes,  number,  and 
capitalization  of  the  domestic  corporations  now  in  existence  incor- 
porated before  and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United 

States  are  as  follows : 

Hawaiian  corporations. 


Class. 


Agricultnnd 

Mercantile 

RaUroad 

Streetcar 

Steamship 

Bank 

Savings  and  loan. 

Trust 

Insurance 

Eleemosynary. . . 


Total. 


Number. 


Inoorpo- 

rated 

before 

.U£.  L 

1^. 


before 
Aug.  12, 


37 

35 

4 


1 
■34' 
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Inoorpo- 
rated 

after 

Total. 

*5&"' 

73 

110 

578 

613 

5 

9 

2 

2 

2 

3 

10 

11 

24 

24 

9 

10 

2 

2 

171 

205 

876 


989 


Capital. 


Incorporated 

before 
Aug.  12, 1898. 


$45,703,000 

15,608,285 

7,360,000 


3,000,000 
600,000 


500,000 


72,761,285 


Incorporated 

after 
Aug.  12, 1896. 


$41,026,815 

70,627,588 

7,759,060 

2,950,000 

206,000 
3,250,000 
1,942,000 
2,250,000 

250,000 


130,262,863 


Total. 


$86,729,815 

86,285,878 

15,109,960 

2,950,000 

3,206,000 

3,850,000 

1,942,000 

2,750,000 

250,000 


203,028,648 


Public  lands, — The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  total  area 
of  the  public  lands  as  of  June  30,  1922 : 

Agricultural  lands:  Acres. 

Cane  land^ 26.  72G 

Other  agricultural  lands 86, 118 

Rice  and  taro  lands 3,224 

116, 063 

Pasture  lands 509, 972 

Homestead  area  unpatented 48,564 

Residence  lots 490 

Fish  ponds 350 

Waste    lands ^^ 286.  258 

Forest  reserves 557, 339 

Grand  total 1, 609, 036 
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Homesteads. — During  the  year  48  persons  took  up  80  homestead 
lots,  having  a  total  area  of  2,147.45  acres,  valued  at  $27,004.15. 
These  lots  were  taken  under  various  forms  of  homestead  agreements 
as  follows :  Nineteen  special  homestead  agreements  on  85  lots,  cover- 
ing  a  total  area  of  505.19  acres,  valued  at  $18,674.20;  21  right  of 
purchase  leases,  covering  a  total  area  of  1,619.72  acres,  valued  at 
$18,829.95 ;  2  certificates  of  occupation,  covering  a  total  area  of  1.93- 
acres,  unappraised,  and  1  homestead  lease,  covering  an  area  of  20.61 
acres,  unappraised.  These  homesteads  were  taken  by  citizens  of 
different  ancestry  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  27;  Portuguese,  7;  Porto 
Ricans,  2 ;  Danish,  1 ;  and  others,  6. 

Cancellations, — Sixty-four  documents  were  canceled  for  noncom- 
pliance with  conditions ;  80  were  of  general  leases,  covering  a  total 
area  of  18,764.66  acres,  carrying  an  annual  rental  of  $10,484.15 ;  84 
were  of  homestead  agreements,  covering  a  total  area  of  914.62  acres, 
valued  at  $14,828.55.  The  canceled  leases  were  held  as  follows: 
Hawaiians,  4;  Japanese,  12;  Chinese,  9,  and  others,  5;  the  canceled 
homestead  agreements,  Hawaiians,  20;  Portuguese,  12;  and  Span- 
ish, 2. 

Land-patent  grants. — Two  hundred  and  twenty  patents  were  is- 
sued, covering  a  total  area  of  4,674.40  acres,  valued  at  $149,197.10; 
189  were  issued  on  homesteads,  covering  a  total  area  of  4,486.01 
acres,  valued  at  $98.782.88 ;  and  81  were  issued  on  cash  purchases  and 
exchanges  involving  a  total  area  of  188.89  acres,  valued  At  $55,464i22. 
Three  land  pat^its  were  issued,  confirming  three  land  commission 
awards,  covering  a  total  area  of  0.945  acre.  On  two,  covering  a  total 
area  of  0.495  acre,  there  was  paid  $10  in  lieu  of  the  Government 
commutation. 

Conveyance  by  the  Territory  by  deed. — Two  quitclaim  deeds  were 
executed  by  the  Territory;  one,  conveying  9,994  acres,  was  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  Hawaii  National  Park;  and  one, 
conveying  0.60  acre  for  $15,564,  was  on  a  preference  right  claim  on 
land  covered  by  land  court  title. 

Conveyance  to  the  Territory  by  deed. — Forty-two  deeds  were  re- 
ceived, conveying  to  the  Territory  lands  required  for  public  pur- 
poses; 19  of  these  conveyed  57.55  acres  for  $57,182.10  and  28  were 
deeds  by  way  of  exchange  whereby  the  Territory  received  44.16  acres 
in  exchange  for  78.94  acres  conveyed  by  land  patent. 

Farm  loan  boaard. — The  farm  loan  board  of  Hawaii  was  created 
under  authority  of  act  225  of  the  legislature  of  1919,  amended  by 
act  217,  legislature  of  1921.  The  board  consists  of  three  members, 
with  an  executive  secretary.  The  subagents  of  the  land  department 
and  the  tax  assessors  and  deputy  tax  assessors  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory are  agents  of  the  board  as  provided  by  the  act.  The  search 
of  records,  examination  of  titles,  and  the  preparation  of  documents 
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are  attended  to  by  the  executive  secretary,  without  expense  to  the 
mortgagor. 

The  board  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  up  to  June  30, 
1922,  had  executed  ^73  loans  to  farmers,  aggregating  $519,548.38, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  sum  of 
$76,807.76  has  been  repaid  on  account  of  principaL  Loans  are  made 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  $5,000  to  any  one  borrower,  and  only  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  resident  in  the  Territory 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  The  mortgagor  must  be  actually 
resident  on  the  land  and  engaged  in  some  bona  fide  agricultural 
enterprise. 

The  classification  of  loans  to  date,  arranged  in  racial  groups,  is 
as  follows :  Hawaiian,  46  per  cent ;  Portuguese,  25  per  cent ;  Japan- 
ese, 9  per  cent ;  Chinese,  7  per  cent ;  and  all  others,  13  per  cent. 

PopuI'Otion^  immigration^  and  labor, — The  population  of  Hawaii 
on  January  1, 1920,  as  shown  by  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  was  255,912.  Compared  with  a  population  of  191,909  in 
1910,  this  represents  an  increase  during  the  10  years  of  64,003,  or. 
33.4  per  cent.  The  population  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  by 
the  board  of  health  to  be  284,538  on  June  20,  1922,  an  increase  of 
28,626  in  the  two  and  one-half  years  since  the  Federal  census.  The 
Territory  of  Hawaii  is  an  archipelago  of  nine  inhabited  islands — 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Niihau,  Kahoolawe« 
and  Midway — besides  a  number  of  small  uninhabited  islands.  The 
island  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest  and  was  formerly  the  most  important, 
and  has  thus  given  its  name  to  the  group.  The  population  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  races  is  as  follows : 


Race. 


Hawaiian 

Asiatic  Hawaiian — 
Caucasian  Hawaiian. 

Portuguese 

Porto  lUcan 

Spanish 

Other  Caucasian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Pifipino 

Korean 

Negro. 

AU  other 


1920 


Total. 


23,723 

11,072 

27,002 

5,602 

2,430 

19,708 

23,507 

109,274 

21,031 

4,950 

348 

310 


255,912 


1910 


Increase 
since 
1910 


26,041 

3,734 

8,772 

22,301 

4,890 

1,990 

14,867 

21,674 

79,675 

2,361 

4,533 

695 

376 


1  2,318 

3,221 

2,300 

4,701 

712 

440 

4,841 

1,833 

29,209 

18,670 

417 

1347 

166 


191,909 


64,008 

L 


1  Decrease. 


The  total  nimiber  of  steerage  arrivals  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1922,  was  15,766,  as  apainst  8,224  for  the  prior  year.  The  number 
of  departures  from  Hawaii  was  10,464,  as  against  11,966  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  divided  as  follows:  Chinese,  1,893;  Japanese,  6,140; 
Filipinos,  2,172;  Hindus,  3;  Koreans,  84;  Porto  Ricans,  22;  Portu- 
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^ese,  103;  Spanish,  82;  Bussian,  22;  all  others  443.  The  laborers 
on  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations  for  the  month  of  May,  1922,  by  na- 
tionalities, were  as  follows :  Americans,  932 ;  Hawaiians,  966 ;  Porto 
Ricans,  1,716;  Portuguese,  2,583;  Spanish,  172;  Russian,  10;  Fili- 
pinos, 18,189;  Japanese,  16,992;  Chinese,  1,487;  Koreans,  1,170;  and 
all  others  236,  or  a  total  of  44,402. 

Education. — Witfi  the  intention  of  connecting  more  closely  the  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  Government  with  the  manual  and  industrial 
activities  of  the  islands,  the  governor  early  in  the  calendar  year 
appointed  a  volunteer  committee  of  men  and  women  to  investigate 
needs  along  this  line.  The  subcommittees  have  in  progress  a  series 
of  important  investigations,  and  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  general  committee  will  shortly  be  presented.  At  the  present 
time,  two  prcuninent  features  of  the  committee's  report  are:  (1) 
The  establishment  of  a  demonstration  school,  wherein  the  elementary 
curriculum  will  be  reorganized  and  redirected,  given  an  agricultutal 
background  and  coordinated  with  local  industries.  This  school  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  similar  reconstruction  throughout  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Territory:  (2)  the  organization  of  an  agricultural 
school  for  boys  who  are  dropping  out  of  the  elementary  schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  practical  vocational  training  in  agricul- 
ture and  allied  work. 

The  progress  in  the  improvement  and  reorganization  of  the  Terri- 
torial normal  and  training  school  during  the  year  was  gratifying. 
Among  other  things,  a  two-year  professional  course  is  being  devel- 
ope<l  and  will  rapidly  become  the  sole  course  offered  by  the  school. 
The  acquisition  of  dormitory  accommodations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school  will  make  it  possible  for  pupils  living  in  remote  sections  of 
the  island  to  attend  a  normal  school.  Military  instruction  will 
be  extended  to  the  pupils  in  the  McKinley  High  School,  and  in  a  few 
years  will  be  extended  to  cover  all  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Territory. 

School  for  the  deaf  and  Hind. — The  enrollment  in  this  school  has 
grown  steadily  and  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  its  work.  Plans  have  been  approved  for  two  large  bunga- 
low dormitories,  which  will  put  the  institution  on  a  boarding-school 
basis  instead  of  a  day  school,  as  heretofore,  and  make  it  possible  for 
children  from  other  islands  to  attend. 

School  fairs  and  exhibits. — Much  has  been  done  to  inform  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  excellent  and  varied  activities  of  the 
public  schools  through  a  series  of  school  fairs  and  exhibits  held  in 
Honolulu,  Kahului,  Hilo,  and  Lihue.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits 
b  handiwork,  industrial  and  agricultural  products,  illustrative  ma- 
terial, etc.,  there  were  excellent  showings  in  the  field  of  domestic 
science,  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  other  house- 
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hold  arts  and  crafts.  Vocal  and  instrumental  musical  numbers,  ath- 
letic programs,  and  other  special  attractions  also  added  to  the 
interest. 

Territorial  trade  school. — ^This  imporant  institution  is  meeting  an 
increasing  demand  for  trade  instruction,  and  a  large  increase  in 
enrollment  is  reported.  The  boys  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
Territory  and  receive  instruction  in  machine-shop  work,  automobile 
mechanics,  carpentry,  woodwork,  painting,  etc. 

During  the  year  there  were  maintained  173  public  schools,  with 
1,431  teachers  and  44,393  pupils,  as  against  41,151  the  prior  year. 
There  were  63  private  schools,  with  436  teachers  and  8,068  pupils,  as 
against  7,573  for  the  previous  year.  The  following  is  a  compara- 
tive table,  by  descent,  of  pupils  attending  schools  in  the  Territory: 


Descent 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian 
Anglo-Saxon... 

Spanish 

Portuguese — 
Porto  Rican... 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 

Others 

Total.... 


PubUc 
schods. 

PriTate 
schools. 

3,465 
4,796 
1,230 

372 

5,601 

1,134 

4,116 

21,348 

657 
1,270 

404 

655 

1,607 

1,452 

53 

1,237 

67 

1,005 

1,598 

182 

107 

105 

44,393 

8,068 

Total. 


4,120 
6,403 
2,683 

425 

6,838 

1,201 

5,121 

22,946 

830 
1,377 

509 


52,461 


The  following  is  a  classification  of  pupils  of  public  schools  by 
places  of  birth: 


Hawaii. 

Maui. 

Oahu. 

20^323 
620 

Kanai. 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

Bom  in  the  United  states 

Fweign  Immil 

11,279 
.307 

6»228 
164 

5,330 
142 

22,^2 
765 

20^898 
468 

43,160 
1,233 

Total 

11,586 

6,392 

20,943 

5,472 

23,027 

21,366 

44,303 

Public  Jiealth, — The  activities  of  the  board  of  health  have  been 
the  same  as  for  previous  years,  except  for  the  establishment  of  a 
venereal  clinic  in  Honolulu  in  August,  1921,  and  in  summing  up 
the  results  accomplished  in  health  matters  it  is  considered  that 
eflPective  progress  has  been  made  in  sanitation,  sanitary  engineering, 
pure-food  work,  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  antituber- 
culosis work,  and  leprosy. 

There  were  increases  noted  in  the  following-named  diseases :  Diph- 
theria, dysentery,  typhoid,  pertussis,  scarlet  fever,  tetanus,  and 
varicella,  while  there  were  marked  decreases  in  influenza,  leprosy, 
measles,  trachoma,  and  tuberculosis.  Deaths  from  communicable 
diseases  totaled  654,  as  compared  with  788  for  1921.     The  death 
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rate  for  the  year  was  14.68  per  1,000  of  the  population,  figuring  on  an 
estimated  population  on  June  30, 1922,  of  284,538.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  during  the  year  was  4,113,  an  increase  of  354  over  the 
previous  year.  In  the  city  of  Honolulu  there  were  1,557  deaths, 
with  an  annual  death  rate  of  17.59,  while  in  the  city  of  Hilo  there 
were  251  deaths,  with  a  death  rate  of  23.07.  There  were  1,351  deaths 
of  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  174  more  than  the  previous  year. 
The  death  rate  per  1,000  births  was  120.10,  as  compared  with  115.89 
for  1921.  There  were  11,249  births  reported,  an  increase  of  1,093 
over  the  previous  year,  the  birth  rate  being  40.14  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  The  increase  of  births  over  deaths  was  173.5.  The 
nationalities  showing  increases  in  birth  rates  were:  Chinese,  Fili- 
pinos, Japanese,  Asiatic  Hawaiian,  Caucasian  Hawaiian,  Portu- 
guese, Porto  Ricans^  Spanish,  and  others,  while  decreases  are  to  be 
noted  for  the  Hawaiian,  Korean,  American,  British,  German,  and 
Russians. 

A  complete  survey  was  made  of  all  establishments  handling  food 
in  the  territory.  Many  of  the  restaurants,  particularly  in  Hono- 
lulu, were  remodeled,  and  but  few  faults  could  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ice  boxes  and  the  food  stored  therein.  The  milk  prob- 
lem was  carefully  looked  into  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to 
insure  deliveries  of  pure  and  uncontaminated  milk. 

There  were  27  Government  physicians  for  29  districts  employed 
during  the  year  to  attend  the  indigent  sick,  for  the  examination  and 
vaccination  of  school  children,  and  the  registration  of  vital  statis- 
tics. At  the  Oahu  Insane  Asylum  the  physical  health  of  the  inmates 
was  good.  The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year 
was  126  and  the  total  niunber  under  treatment  during  the  year  was 
519.  The  total  number  imder  treatment  on  the  30th  of  June,  1922, 
was  419.  During  the  year  21  insane.  16  alcoholics,  and  4  drug  ad- 
dicts were  admitted  to  the  sanitarium  connected  with  the  asylimi. 
There  were  discharged  15  insane  as  recovered,  15  alcoholics  and  4 
drug  addicts  as  cured;  2  insane  died.  There  remained  in  the  sani- 
tarium at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  5  insane  and  2  alcoholics. 

Leprosy. — On  June  30,  1921,  there  were  481  patients  at  Kalau- 
papa.  One  patient  was  admitted  from  leeward  Molokai,  while  there 
were  43  deaths  during  the  year,  leaving  439  patients. 

The  Kalihi  Hospital  had  a  total  of  142  patients  Jime  30,  1921. 
There  were  106  admissions,  while  41  were  discharged  or  died,  leav- 
ing 207  patients  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  were  26  patients  paroled  from  Kalihi  Hospital,  as  com- 
pared with  94  for  1921,  31  for  1920,  and  19  for  1919.  The  medical 
care  of  these  patients  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Surg.  H.  E. 
Hasseltine,  of  the  Untied  States  Public  Health  Service,  assisted  by 
Passed  Asst.  Surg.  P.  J.  Gorman. 
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The  Kalihi  Boys'  Home,  for  children  of  leprous  parents,  has  at 
present  43  boys  of  from  2  to  18  years  of  age.  The  Kapiolani  Girls' 
Home,  for  children  of  leprous  parents,  has  a  total  of  65  girls. 

The  ethyl  esters  treatment  at  Kalaupapa,  instituted  in  October, 
1920,  with  52  patients,  gradually  increased,  and  on  June  30,  1921, 
there  were  351  patients  under  treatment.  This  number  was  reduced 
by  the  death  of  28  and  the  suspension  of  26  through  various  causes, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  297  patients  under 
treatment. 

President  A.  L.  Dean  and  Prof.  R.  Wrenshall  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  have  supervised  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  ethyl 
esters  and  have  cooperated  with  Surgeon  Hasseltine  in  the  carrying 
out  of  research  work  and  the  institution  of  new  lines  of  treatment. 
There  were  23  paroled  cases  readmitted  to  the  Kalihi  Hospital,  21 
having  been  paroled  from  Kalihi  Hospital  and  2  from  Kalaupapa, 
on  account  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Many  physicians  from  various  parts  of  the  world  visited  Kalihi 
Hospital  during  the  year  to  obtain  information  on  methods  and  re- 
sults with  the  ethyl  esters  of  chaulmoogra  oil.  ' 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Sn^.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 

Movement  of  popvlation. — On  June  30,  1922,  there  were  remain- 
ing in  the  hospital  3,900  patients,  as  against  3,827  on  June  30,  1921, 
an  increase  of  73  patients.  The  total  number  of  patients  under 
treatment  during  the  year  was  4,678.  The  number  of  discharges, 
including  deaths,  was  778.  The  daily  average  population  was 
3,830,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  141.  The  total  number 
of  admissions  was  851,  a  decrease  of  348.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  was  284,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  28,  which 
figure  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  daily 
average  population  for  the  year. 


Male. 


While. 


Remaining  June  30, 1921 !    2,286 

Admitted  during  the  year  l«21-22. '       517 


Total  number  under  treatment  June  30, 1922 2, 808 


Dischar^: 
Recovered. . . 
Improved. . . 
Unimproved. 
Not  insane... 
Died.... 


101  I 
69  ' 
98  I 
74  ' 

157 


Col. 


Total  discharged  and  died . 


499 


Remaining  June  30, 1922 ;    2,304 


572 
126 


698 


17 
4 

27 
8 

57 


113 


585 


746 


23 
17 
25 
10 
47 


Female. 

Total. 

White. 

Col. 

606 
140 

363 
68 

3,827 
851 

122  I 


624 


431 


4 
7 
8 
2 
23 


44 


387 


4,678 


145 
97 

158 
94 

284 


778 


3,900 
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Department  of  intetmoL  medicine. — ^There  has  been  steady  im- 
provement in  the  care  and  treatment. of  patients  and  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  institution.  The  service  which  is  rendered  by  the 
department  of  internal  medicine  can  best  be  appreciated  by  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  1^3  admissions  to  this  service,  17,408  surgical 
dressings,  212  operations  were  performed  during  the  year,  1,055 
patients  were  X-rayed,  629  patients  were  treated  by  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist, and  2,412  received  treatment  in  the  dental  department.  There 
were  installed  a  bedside  X-ray  equipment  and  new  operating  room 
equipment. 

Out-patient  department. — During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this 
depailment  has  gone  forward  very  satisfactorily,  and  many  desirable 
results  have  grown  from  it,  the  total  number  of  patients  aggregating 
2,013. 

The  number  under  instruction  in  the  occupational,  industrial,  and 
prevocational  are  as  follows :  Occupational  men,  970 ;  industrial,  325 ; 
professional,  331 ;  a  total  of  1,626. 

Training  school. — Twenty-four  nurses  passed  the  final  examination 
in  this  school  and  were  graduated.  During  the  year  equipment  of 
school  has  been  enlarged,  particularly  in  the  operating  room,  where 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  seeing  of  some  200  operations  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  affiliation  with  the  Walter  Keed  training  school 
has  continued.  Nurses  from  other  institutions  are  visiting  the  hos- 
pital with  increasing  frequency  and  a  number  from  local  institutions 
have  attended  certain  lectures,  while  the  hospital  and  nurses  have 
had  opportunities  for  special  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nurses  League  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Administrative  department. — The  shop  and  storehouse  building 
has  been  completed  and  occupied.  A  complete  milk  room  has  been 
installed,  including  clarifying,  pasteurizing,  and  cooling  apparatus. 
Milk  that  is  issued  to  the  various  buildings  is  now  bein^  bottled 
previous  to  delivery.  Two  feed  rooms,  with  concrete  walls  4  feet 
high  and  asbestos  roof,  have  been  added  to  the  cow  barns,  and  two 
new  terra-cotta  silos  of  400  tons  capacity  each  are  being  constructed 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  cold-storage  plant  adjacent  tQ  the  storeroom  has  been  largely 
remodeled,  apparatus  renewed,  reinsulated  with  cork  board  and 
cement  plaster,  with  the  net  result  of  nearly  doubling  the  capacity. 

The  roads  were  resurfaced  from  the  Nurses  Home  under  the  sub- 
way to  the  Richardson  group,  and  on  around  the  Richardson  group  of 
buildings.  Fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  square  feet  of  concrete 
road  were  constructed  from  the  fire-engine  house  to  connect  with  the 
brick,  pavement  at  Hitchcock  Hall.  The  usual  inspections  by  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department  have  been  made  in  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  District  fire  department,  every  portion  of  the 
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institution  having  been  visited.  Additional  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased, including  rubber  hose,  fire  extinguishers,  etc.,  and  all  equip- 
ment on  hand  has  been  tested  out  and  any  not  up  to  standard  re- 
placed. 

An  auto  truck  has  been  set  aside  and  equipped  with  650  feet  of 
2i-inch  rubber-lined  hose  and  other  fire-fighting  equipment,  ready  to 
attend  any  fire  and  to  provide  for  any  emergency. 

The  installation  of  the  automatic  telephone  has  been  practically 
completed,  144  connected  telephones  now  being  in  use.  This  per- 
mitted the  displacement  of  83  manual  telephones  on  which  rent  was 
being  paid. 

Becreationaly  vocational^  and  occupational  work. — The  forms  of 
recreation  are  mainly  directed  by  the  Red  Cross,  maintaining  a  per- 
sonnel at  the  hospital  with  a  field  director  under  his  supervision. 
A  physical  and  recreational  director  conducts  classes  in  calisthenics 
and  playground  games  and  is  in  general  charge  of  the  recreation  of 
the  patients.  During  the  year  this  organization  distributed  each 
week  in  the  various  wards  fruits,  candies,  and  ice  cream.  It  has 
taken  an  average  of  50  patients  to  town  three  times  weekly  for 
theater  parties,  baseball  games,  and  supper  parties.  Dances  and 
moving-picture  entertainments  were  given  throughout  the  year. 

Recently  a  new  radio  has  been  installed,  having  a  radius  of  750 
miles,  and  concerts  given  by  vai:ious  sending  stations  throughout  the 
country  are  now  available  each  evening. 

The  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  take  three  forms :  Wel- 
fare ;  the  distribution  of  toilet  supplies,  indoor  games,  etc. ;  athletics, 
baseball,  and  group  games;  occupational  therapy  (maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  toy  shop). 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- fourth  Congress,  Senate  bill 
6222  was  introduced  "  to  provide  for  admissions  to  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  had 
the  approval  of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  Conmiissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  July  of 
1919  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  submitted  for  consideration  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the  process  of  commitment 
for  the  hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  stated  that — 

For  many  years  I  have  been  very  much  opposeed  to  the  present  methods  and 
very  desirous  of  improving  them.  The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  activities 
looking  in  that  direction,  the  various  questions  having  been  taken  up  with  the 
important  civic  organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  the  members 
of  the  bench.  While  the  bill  ds  not  all  that  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  still  it  offers 
a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  present  methods  of  procedure.  The  main 
features  of  this  improvement  are  two:  It  provides  for  doing  away  with  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  unless  said  person  or  some  friend 
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or  relative  on  his  behalf  or  the  court  itself  sees  fit  to  request  it.  This  is  pro- 
Tided  in  section  9  of  the  bill.  The  method  of  procedure  would  therefore  be  to 
send  the  patient  to  the  hospital  under  temporary  papers  Just  as  at  present  and 
permit  the  patient  to  continue  under  this  temporary  form  of  commitment  unless 
some  demand  was  made  for  a  hearing  in  court.  This  would  obvdate  the  neces- 
sity for  such  hearings  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Secondly,  there  Is  a  pro- 
vijiion  for  voluntary  commitment  provided  for  in  section  11.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  some  cure  in  the  present  commitment  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  will  therefore  thank  you,  if  this  bill  meets  with  your  approval, 
to  send  it  forward  to  Congress  for  introduction. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commissionei*s  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbia  for  expression  of  their  views  thereon.  After  consideration 
of  the  matter  the  commissioners  caused  the  bill  to  be  redrafted  so  as 
to  embody  certain  desirable  changes  and  in  forwarding  the  same  to 
the  department,  under  date  of  March*  16, 1920,  stated  that — 

The  commissioners  believe  that  there  is  a  great  public  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure,  and  they  believe  that  the  substitute  bill,  which  they 
inclose,  wm  accompUsh  the  result  desired.  The  merits  of  the  measure  may  be 
brilly  de8cril>ed  as  follows:  The  important  changes  sou^t  to  be  effected  in 
the  present  procedure  by  the  proposed  bill  are  two:  First,  the  bill  provides 
that  persons  held  for  treatment  as  alleged  insane  persons,  upon  temporary 
commitments  in  accordance  with  the  present  procedure,  may  be  held  so  long  as 
is  necessary  for  care  and  treatment  without  formal  trial  in  open  court  as  now 
required,  unless  such  a  formal  proceeding  is  demanded  by  the  aUeged  insane 
person  or  by  his  relative  or  friend  or  by  the  Ck>mmissloners  of  the  District 
of  Colombia ;  or  unless  the  court  shall  of  its  own  motion  order  such  a  formal 
proceeding.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to  permit  detention  and 
treatment  of  mentally  disturbed  persons  who  have  been  duly  admitted  upon 
affidavits  supported  by  the  certificates  of  two  physicians.  The  present  law 
provides  that  persons  so  admitted  may  be  held  for  not  to  exceed  30  days 
and  that  before  a  permanent  or  Ind^nite  commitment  is  made  the  patient 
must  be  brought  Into  court  and  tried  in  what  amounts  to  quasi  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. This  process  is  harsh  and  unnecessary  and  in  many  Instances  highly 
injurious  to  the  patient.  The  proposed  law  provides  such  safeguards  and 
Importunity  for  public  hearings  that  there  is  no  danger  that  persons  would  be 
improperly  committed  and  held.  In  very  many  Jurisdictions  the  law  now  per- 
mits the  detention  of  insane  persons  without  the  old  quasi  criminal  form  of 
procedure  that  is  stiU  required  in  the  District  of  Olumbia. 

The  second  purpose  sought  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  what  is  known  as 
••voluntary  commitment";  that  is,  that  a  person  realizing  himself  or  herself 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  of  nervous  or  mental  disturbance  as  to  need  super- 
vision and  treatment  may  voluntarily  submit  himself  or  herself  to  such 
treatment  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  under  such  circum- 
stances detain  for  treatment  such  persons,  provided  that  no  such  persons 
diall  be  detained  more  than  three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing 
of  their  desire  to  be  released.  This  feature  of  the  bill  is  urged,  because  it  is 
bdieved  that  many  persons  l)ecause  of  their  mental  or  nervous  condition 
require  and  could  be  t>enefited  by  early  treatment  and  would  seek  such  treat- 
ment if  it  were  possible  to  feceive  it  without  submitting  to  a  formal  certifica- 
tion of  insanity;  and  that  in  many  instances  persons  so  treated  would  be 
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restored  to  normal  mental  and  nervous  condition  when  in  the  absence  of  proper 
treatment  they  might  actually  become  insane  and  require  detention  and 
treatment  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Subsequently,  at  the  instance  of  the  department,  the  bill  as  re- 
drafted was  introduced  in  Congress  as  House  bill  13427,  "  To  amend 
section  115a  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,'  as  amended;"  this  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  department,  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

FBEEDICBN'S  HOSPITAL. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 1921,  there  were  179  patients 
in  the  hospital;  during  the  y^ar  ended  June  30,  1922,  there  were 
admitted  3,554,  making  a  total  of  3,733  patients  under  care,  or  128 
less  than  last  year.  Of  those  admitted,  885,  including  86  births,  were 
pay  patients;  1,214,  including  123  births,  were  indigent  residents 
of  the  various  States  and  Territories ;  and  1,455,  including  131  births, 
were  indigent  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  were  discharged  during  the  year  3,479  patients.  Of  this 
number  1,812  recovered  from  their  ailments,  1,155  improved,  34 
unimproved,  3  not  treated,  and  260  died.  There  were  1,797  surgical 
operations  performed,  of  which  number  1,487  recovered,  256  im- 
proved, 11  were  unimproved,  and  43  died.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  births  occurred  during  the  year,  as  against  353  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  2,670  indigent  patients  in  the  hospital  from  37 
States  and  4  foreign  countries,  divided  as  follows :  1,127  male  colored ; 
1,532  female  colored;  10  male  white;  1  female  white.  In  the  out- 
patient department  5,515  persons  were  treated. 

There  were  1,788  administrations  of  anesthetics;  as  against  1,781 
last  year.  There  were  1,017  radiographs  made,  91  X-ray  treatments 
given,  and  5,920  laboratory  examinations  made.  The  mortality  from 
all  causes  was  7  per  cent,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  hospital  was  greatly  improved  in 
the  way  of  painting  and  repairs  and  considerable  replacement  of 
worn  out  and  obsolete  equipment.  The  professional  side  of  the  serv- 
ice has  progressed  most  satisfactorily.  During  the  year  the  hospital 
was  listed  in  the  efficiency  class  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
indicating  that  the  institution  operated  within  the  requirements  of 
that  college  in  its  efforts  to  standardize  hospitals  throughout  the 
country. 

Needs. — The  surgeon  in  chief  states  that  the  one  great  and  pressing 
need  is  a  laboratory  building.  This  need  has  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hospital  and  should  be  provided  for  without  further  de- 
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lay.  Greater  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the 
hospital  organization  than  a  laboratory  wherein  accurate  and  scien- 
tific work  can  be  done.  He  estimates  that  this  can  be  provided  for  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000. 

He  also  states  that  an  increase  in  the  force  of  employees  is  of  great 
importance  and  urgently  needed  in  the  interest  of  eflSciency. 

The  long  hours  of  daily  work  which  a  number  of  employees  now 
perform  are  regarded  as  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  maintaining  the 
desired  standard  of  service. 

Nurses. — The  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  has  been  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  performed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
force  is  much  too  small.  Many  of  the  complaints  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  are  traceable  to  that  fact.  A  noticeable  accomplish- 
ment in  this  department  during  the  year  was  the  establishment  in 
connection  with  the  school  of  public  health  and  hygiene  of  Howard 
University  of  a  combined  college  and  hospital  course  in  nursing, 
leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  The  course  is  open  to  young 
woB8en  who  meet  the  university  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
junior  college.  Two  years  are  to  be  spent  there  and  three  years  in 
the  Freedmen's  Hospital.  Immediately  after  the  c(Mnpletion  of  the 
second  year's  work  in  the  junior  college  the  student  will  enter  the 
Freedmen's  Hospital  for  a  probationary  period.  If  accepted  there- 
after, she  will  pursue  the  regular  course  for  nursing  as  outlined  by 
the  hospital.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  curriculum  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Education, 
the  American  Nurses'  Association,  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  nursing  registration  boards  of  all  the 
States.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  opportunity  ever  given  young 
colored  women  to  have  the  combined  advantages  of  the  collegiate 
training  and  a  course  in  nursing  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  a  diploma  in  nursing  after  the  completion  of  five  years' 
satisfactory  work.  The  graduating  class  received  their  diplomas 
May  2,  1922;  17  nurses  graduated,  making  a  total  of  365  holding 
diplomas  from  the  training  school  for  nurses. 

Pay  patients, — ^Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905 
(33  Stats.  1190),  and  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913,  approve4  June  26,  1912  (37  Stats.  172),  885  pay  patients, 
including  births,  were  received  for  treatment  during  the  fiscal  year 
1922,  the  receipts  therefrom  amounting  to  $22,486,  as  against 
$24,219.25  for  the  preceding  year. 
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Receipts  and  diAbnrsemenfs. 
Receipts : 

Appropriation,  sundry  civil  act — 

For  support $75,000.00 

Salaries 41. 020. 00 

116. 020. 00 
Appropriaton,  District  of  Columbia  act  (under  contract  with 

Board  of  Charities) 40,000.00 

Pay  patients ^ 22, 486. 00 

Total  receipts 178, 506. 00 

Disbursements : 

Miscellaneous — 

Fuel,  light,  clothing,  forage,  medicine,  etc 66,943.90 

Pay  patients , 13, 066. 54 

Subsistence 47, 148. 7T 

Pay  patients 1, 058. 26 

Salaries 40, 929. 88 

Pay  patients 7, 193. 51 

Refunds,  pay  patients 923.00 

TotaLdlsbursements 177, 252. 86 

Unexpended  balances.  Miscellaneous,  $756.10 ;  subsistence,  $151.23 ; 
salaries,  $90.62;  pay  patients,  $265.69;  making  a  total  of  $1,253.64. 

HOWABD  TTNIVEBSITY. 

Thfe  Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March 
2, 1867  (14  Stat.  488).  The  object  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.''  It  is  declared  the  incorporators  shall  be  ^^a  body 
politic  and  corporate  with  perpetual  succession.''  The  management 
and  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  not  less  than 
13  trustees. 

Students. — At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1922  the  total  registra- 
tion in  the  various  schools  of  the  university  was  1,954,  including  stu- 
dents from  36  States  and  12  foreign  countries,  an  increase  of  6  over 
the  last  year.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  completed  their  studies  in 
the  university  and  were  graduated  as  follows :  School  of  liberal  arts, 
77;  school  of  education,  8;  school  of  commerce  and  finance,  10; 
school  of  applied  science,  11 ;  school  of  music,  5 ;  school  of  religion,  6 ; 
school  of  medicine,  medical  college,  22;  deilital  college,  27;  pharma- 
ceutical college,  19;  school  of  law,  58;  and  graduate  school,  2. 

General  conditions. — ^The  school  of  medicine  is  the  only  class  A 
medical  school  for  colored  youth  of  America  and  the  only  school 
where  full  instruction,  including  clinical  and  obstetrical  work,  can  be 
given  to  prospective  colored  doctors.  The  applications  for  admission 
far  outnumber  the  accommodations  of  the  school.  The  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  has  recently  placed  the  dental  school  on  a 
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class  A  rating.  The  school  of  liberal  arts  has  been  placed  on  the  ap- 
proved list  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  thns  enters  the  sisterhood 
of  great  American  institutions,  and  is  the  only  colored  school  so 
honored.  The  inauguration  of  systematic  graduate  work,  through 
the  appointment  of  teaching  fellows,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  scholarships  have  been  other  important  steps  in  the 
scholastic  life  of  theimiversity.  The  school  of  commerce  and  finance 
meets  a  pressing  demand  for  yoimg  colored  men  and  women  to 
gain  expert  knowledge  and  practice  in  commercial  and  mercantile 
life,  the  curriculum  of  the  school  being  based  on  the  idea  of  special- 
ization along  business  lines  in  the  broadest  sense.  Three  practical 
courses  are  offered :  Insurance,  finance,  and  accounting.  The  school 
of  public  health  and  hygiene  has  various  departments,  to  wit:  For 
graduates  in  medicine  leading  to  degrees  of  certified  sanitarian  and 
doctor  of  public  health;  for  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and 
universities  leading  to  certificate  in  public  health  and  master  of 
science;  department  of  nursing,  including  collegiate  nursing  course 
and  public-health  nursing;  department  of  social  service  leading  to 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  social  service;  and  department  of 
physical  education  with  a  two-year  course  leading  to  a  certificate, 
or  a  four-year  course  leading  to  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
physical  education. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  of  the  university  passed  into 
its  third  year  of  existence  in  February  of  1922,  and  awards  qf  reserve 
officers'  commission  as  second  lieutenants  were  made  at  commence- 
ment to  17  young  men  of  the  university.  This  marks  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  colored  men  have  received  such 
commission  from  the  War  Department. 

Home  Economics  BuUding. — One  June  6,  1922,  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  and  the  dedication  of  the  new  Home  Economics  Build- 
ing occurred,  with  the  board  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  student  body 
present.  The  money  for  this  building,  $201,000,  was  appropriated 
by  Congress.  The  first  two  floors  contain  dining  halls,  kitchens, 
cloak  rooms,  laundry,  etc.,  while  the  third  floor  has  splendid  accom- 
modations for  the  home  economics  and  school  of  applied  science. 

Although  Howard  University  was  established  in  1867,  no  Appro- 
priation was  made  by  Congress  for  its  support  until  March  3,  1879, 
when  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  ^^  maintenance."  Since  that  time 
Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  the  institution  yearly  expend- 
able  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  is 
a  patron  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Property. — The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  shows  that  the 
total  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  Federal  appropriations, 
tuition  and  other  fees,  endowments,  investments,  donations,  etc.. 
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aggregated  $589,083.87,  and  the  expenditures  Were  $579,088.57,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $9,948.33.  The  property  of  the  university  has  been 
accumulated  mainly  through  donations  and  the  sale  of  and  the 
increase  in  value  of  128  aci*es  of  land  originally  purchased  and  sub- 
divided by  it.  The  annual  congressional  appropriations  have  beeu 
mainly  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  purchase  of  supplies,  care  of 
grounds,  and  other  expenses.  Three  buildings,  the  greenhouse,  and 
a  portion  of  the  equipment  have  been  provided  from  Federal  ap- 
propriations. 

COLXTKBIA  INSTITXTTION  F0&  THE  DEAF. 

Students. — ^During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922, 
there  were  under  instruction  in  the  advanced  department  of  the 
institution,  known  as  Gallaudet  College,  65  men  and  49  women,  a 
total  of  114,  representing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  35 
States.  This  is  a  decrease  of  two  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  admitted  to  the  institution  26  males  and  8  females ; 
discharged,  13  males,  21  females.  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
department,  known  as  the  Kendall  School,  there  were  under  instruc- 
tion 22  boys  and  26  girls,  a  total  of  48 — a  decrease  of  5  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  number  in  this  department 
42  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  general  health  of  students  and  pupils  for  the  year  has  been 
good,  and  no  cases  of  serious  illness  have  occurred.  Precautions 
against  typhoid  fever  by  means  of  inoculation  and  against  small- 
pox by  vaccination  in  necessary  cases  were  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  The  students  of  the  institution  were  required 
to  take  physical  training  or  to  take  part  regularly  in  organized 
sports.  Weight  charts  of  all  students  were  kept  and  consulted  fre- 
quently, with  benefit  to  the  students  in  connection  with  their  diet, 
exercise,  and  general  condition. 

Needs, — The  appropriation  for  expenses  during  the  year  was  less 
than  the  estimated  amounts  required  for  carrying  on  properly  the 
work  of  the  institution  and  it  is  stated  that — 

To  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  force  of  teachers  and  employees,  however, 
in  the  future  more  adequate  salaries  must  be  paid.  Three  Qt  our  most  skiUful, 
experienced  instructors  and  one  of  our  skilled  mechanics  left  at  or  near  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  take  positions  paying  from  10  to  100  per  cent  more  than 
our  institution  is  able  to  offer  with  the  appropriations  available.  One  valuable 
member  of  our  faculty  was  importuned  to  take  a  responsible  position  in  a 
near-by  university  at  a  considerable  increase  in  salary. 

The  loss  of  skilled  instructors  in  a  field  so  limited  of  choice  as  ours  is  must 
result  in  a  serious  handicap  to  our  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future 
a  small  additional  sum  will  be  allowed  for  current  expenses  to  insure  for  our 
employees  salaries  of  the  same  value  as  those  paid  In  other  educational 
institutions. 
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At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was 
conferred  upon  four  persons,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  on 
six  persons,  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  course  on  two  persons, 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  one. 

Appropriations, — ^The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution 
shows  the  following  balances  in  the  special  funds:  General  fund, 
$1,274.25;  manual  labor  fimd,  $1,527.90;  memorial  art  fund,  $88.70; 
a  total  of  $2,890.85.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year,  including  the 
Federal  appropriation  and  excluding  the  special  funds,  were  $157,- 
786.41;  and  the  total  expenses,  $157,070.36;  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  June  30, 1922,  of  $1,423.18. 

The  department  has  no  supervision  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  or  general  supervision  over  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf.  The  only  duty  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  relation  to  this  institution  at  this  time  is  the  reception  of  the 
annual  report  thereof  and  the  admission  of  indigent  deaf  mutes  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  to  that  institution  for  instruction 
in  the  collegiate  branch  thereof.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  by 
Congress  placing  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  Colimibia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  under  the  president  and  board  of  directors 
thereof,  and  requiring  them  to  report  directly  to  Congress  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  institution. 

XABYIiAND  flCHOOL  FOB  THB  BUND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat. 
294),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some  other 
State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are  children 
of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.  295),  making  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1, 1908,  a  con- 
tract should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  of 
indigent  blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for  the 
purpose,  and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under 
section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat.  293), 
was  also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
children  of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the  expense 
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to  be  defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  above 
referred  to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as  to 
be  no  longer  available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  beneficiaries. 
In  an  opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  held  that  the  act  of  May  26, 1908,  supra,  only  repealed  the 
provisions  of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent  that 
said  section  provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
tion in  question  is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind  children 
of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
in  some  institution  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  permits 
for  the  instruction  of  such  children.  No  permits  for  this  class  of 
beneficiaries  were  issued  during  the  last  year. 

THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL.   * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shows  that  the 
repairs  to  the  Capitol  Buildings  were  general  in  character,  such  as 
repairs  to  doors,  windows,  roof,  gutters,  down  spouts,  elevators, 
electric  wiring,  replacement  of  electric  lights,  plimibing  fixtures,  etc., 
covering  more  than  700  minor  repairs  of  this  character  during  the 
year.  Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  to  the  Senate 
restaurant,  including  the  cutting  through  of  the  floor  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  6- foot  iron  stairway  connecting  it  with  the  Senate  kitchen, 
thereby  eliminating  the  dumb-waiter  formerly  used.  In  the  kitchen 
new  ice  boxes  were  installed  and  counters  rearranged.  The  main 
dining  room  was  painted  and  decorated.  In  the  House  restaurant 
many  needed  repairs,  rearrangements,  and  changes  of  equipment  were 
carried  out,  involving  the  removal  of  all  floors,  water  pipes,  steam 
lines,  and  sewers,  and  replacing  the  same  with  new  pipes  required  in 
the  eight  rooms  of  the  subbasement  occupied  by  the  House  kitchen. 
The  dining  room  was  decorated  and  painted  and  the  side  walls  wain- 
scoted in  tile.  New  tables,  chairs,  lighting  fixtures,  silver  and  glass 
ware,  steam  table,  and  linen  were  supplied,  and  electric  carriers  for 
transferring  food  and  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room 
were  installed  and  provided  with  metal  inclosures,  so  as  to  keep  the 
odors  from  the  kitchen  from  entering  the  dining  room.  Owing  to 
the  demand  for  additional  office  room  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  subcommittees  of  that  committee,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  readjustment  of  space.  The  office  rooms  on  the 
gallery  floor  occupied  by  the  House  library  were  vacated  and  the 
library  moved  to  the  House  Office  Building.  The  space  formerly 
used  by  the  House  library  was  assigned  to  the  journal  clerk,  bill  clerk, 
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and  other  clerks  connected  with  the  legislative  work  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  clerks  were  formerly  located  in  offices  in  the 
southwest  corridor  of  the  basement  floor  of  the  House  wing.  The 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  was  moved  to  the  House 
Office  Building,  and  all  the  rooms  on  the  basement  floor  vacated  were 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  These 
changes  made  necessary  considerable  repair  work,  as  well  as  painting 
and  decorating. 

Necessary  repairs  were  made  to  the  Maltby  and  the  building  used 
for  the  Senate  and  House  stables.  The  work  performed  in  improve- 
ment of  the  Capitol  Grounds  was  of  a  general  character  necessary 
to  maintain  the  grounds  in  good  condition. 

Works  of  art  in  the  Capitol  Building, — ^Accessions  of  works  of  art 
during  the  year  include  the  following  oil  portraits :  Portrait  of  Hon. 
James  W.  Good,  by  John  C.  Johansen,  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  an  ex-Speaker,  by 
George  L.  Clough,  for  the  lobby,  and  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
by  Thomas  Sully,  for  the  Senate  corridor  of  the  main  floor  of  the 
Senate  wing.  Restorations  of  the  marble  statues  of  peace  and  war, 
by  Luigi  Persico,  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  central  east  portico 
of  the  Capitol  in  1837,  were  made. 

Capitol  power  plant, — Continuous  and  successful  operation  of  this 
plant  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year.  Repairs  and  re- 
placements and  general  painting  has  been  done  to  the  plant  and 
the  pumping  station,  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  necessary 
pipe  lines.  The  Coast  and  Greodetic  Survey  was  added  to  the  group 
of  buildings  served  with  power  from  this  plant,  and  proper  con- 
nections were  made  so  that  it  is  now  furnished  with  heat,  light,  and 
power. 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum, — Minor  re- 
pairs to  the  mechanical  and  scientific  equipment  of  the  hospital,  re- 
pairs to  plastering,  woodwork,  and  necessary  painting  comprised 
most  of  the  work  at  this  institution. 

Court  of  Claims  Building. — ^All  interior  walls  and  ceilings  were 
painted,  the  old  heating  plant,  consistng  of  two  boilers,  was  removed, 
ind  one  large  boiler  installed,  with  all  changes  and  installation  of 
pipe  lines  required  to  provide  a  modern  and  efficient  heating  system 
fw  the  building. 

Courthouse^  Washington^  Z>.  C. — Several  ventilators  have  been 
installed  and  metal  weather  strips  provided  for  the  windows  of  the 
eight  large  court  rooms.  The  painting,  such  as  touching  up  of  the 
paint  throughout  the  building,  and  many  minor  repairs  required 
for  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  building  have  been  made. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  other 
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purposes  approved  March  20, 1922,  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Capitol  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  etc.,  so  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1922,  the  office  of  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment except  in  the  matter  of  the  disbursement  of  the  appropri- 
ations for  his  office  and  the  work  under  him.  which  under  existing 
law  will  continue  to  be  disbursed  by  the  chief  disbursing  clerk.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Enlarging  the  Capitol  Grounds.-^The  act  of  August  26,  1912  (37 
Stat.  594),  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of 
renting  until  removed  property  acquired  under  the  act  of  June  25, 
1910  (36  Stat.  739),  and  supplementary  acts  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1922  no  properties 
additional  to  those  acquired  during  1916  and  prior  years  were 
secured.  As  to  properties  in  square  633,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the 
United  States,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds  toward  removing  the  buildings 
thereon,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  rented  as  far  as  practicable 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Paragraph  (e),  section  1,  of  the  act  of  May  16,  1918,  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war  needs," 
is  as  follows : 

(e)  To  take  possession  of,  alter,  repair,  improve,  and  suitably  arrange  for 
living  purposes,  to  be  used  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  houses  on  square 
688.  except  the  Maltby  Building,  owned  by  the  United  States,  together  with  any 
other  houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Government  and  not 
now  occupied.  The  President  shall,  in  the  construction  of  buUdings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  malse  use  of  any  lands  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  deemed  by  him  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  which  have 
not  heretofore  been  dedicated  by  act  of  C6ngr^ss  for  specific  buildings. 

In  October  of  1918,  on  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  all 
of  the  houses  in  square  633,  bounded  by  New  Jersey  Avenue,  B  and 
C  Streets  NW.,  were  turned  over  to  that  corporation  to  be  repaired 
for  occupancy  under  the  provisions  of  the  aboVfe-mentioned  act,  and 
improvements  aggregating  a  total  cost  of  $23,829.40  were  made  by 
the  Housing  Corporation  to  11  of  the  houses  in  this  square,  to  wit : 
Nos.  210,  212,  214,  216,  220,  222,  224,  and  226  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW. ;  Nos.  46  and  48  C  Street  NW. ;  and  No.  235  Arthur  Place  NW. 

In  March,  1919,  the  Housing  Corporation  returned  all  of  the 
buildings  in  square  633  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  since  March 
5, 1919,  the  department  has  collected  the  rent  from  said  houses. 

The  amounts  collected  for  rents  from  these  houses  between  No- 
vember 1,  1921,  and  November  1,  1922,  aggregating  $5,745,  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  "Miscellaneous 
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receipts."    A  special  report  on  the  subject  will  hereafter  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

The  report  as  to  the  collections  of  rents  for  the  period  from  Decem- 
ber 2^  1920,  to  and  including  November  80,  1921,  which  aggregated 
$6,018.58,  was  submitted  to  Congress  December  20,  1921,  and  printed 
as  Senate  Document  No.  110  (67th  Cong.,  2d  scss.). 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  act  of  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  provides,  among  other  things : 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archae- 
oiorioa!  sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
their  respective  jurisdiction  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified 
to  conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations, 
excavations,  and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  mu- 
neiims.  universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  insti- 
tutions, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the 
pitherings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departmei^ts  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  fr<»m  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purjwse  of 
ctrrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Archaeological  explorations. — ^The  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War 
pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  under  date  of  December  28, 
1906,  provide  (par.  3)  that — 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  arclmeologlcal  sites, 
aad  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted  by  the  respective 
Secretaries  having  jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or 
other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  author- 
ized agents. 

On  October  16,  1919,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  the 
following  warning,  to  be  posted  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins 
located  on  public  lands,  was  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  to  wit : 

W.vRNiNO.— This  ancient  ruin  is  located  on  public  land.    It  belongs  to  you — 

help  protect  It. 

All  persons  are  warned  that  it  is  unla^'ful  to  remove  any  object  from, 
eicavate  upon,  damage,  destroy,  or  remove  any  portion  of,  an  ancient  ruin 
located  on  lands  owned  and  cootroUed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
except  under  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Ck)ngres8  approved 
Jane  8,  1906  (34  Stat,  225)  ;  that  any  person  violating  this  law  may  be 
irrested  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  may  suffer  both  fine  and 
iBpriionmeiit  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Help  preserve  for  the  future  the 
records  of  the  past. 
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During  the  year  four  permits  were  granted  for  the  examination, 
excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as  follows : 

January  21,  1922,  to  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  to  conduct  excavations  and  remove 
specimens  from  the  ruins  in  that  portion  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  River,  on  the  east  by  the  Chaco  Valley, 
on  the  southwest  by  the  Chioska  and  Tunicha  Mountains,  and  on 
the  northwest  by  the  western  skirt  of  Carriso  Mountain;  it  being 
understood  that  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  sites  in  the  San 
Juan  Valley  near  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  Bennetts  Peak,  30  miles 
south  of  Shiprock,  the  expedition  to  be  under  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Earl  H.  Morris,  a  regular  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  said 
institution. 

'January  31,  1922,  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  continue  to  conduct  excavations  and 
gather  such  fossils  and  objects  of  scientific  interest  as  may  be  desired 
during  the  season  of  1922,  within  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
Utah,  all  work  to  be  performed  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  who  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  persons  experienced  in  archaeological  research  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

May  12,  1922,  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  director  of  the  Peabody ' 
Museum  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  continue  the 
conduct  of  archaeological  research  and  the  gathering  of  collections 
during  the  season  of  1922,  in  the  Chin  Lee  Valley  and  those  tributary 
canyons  which  enter  it  below  Mexican  Water,  as  well  as  in  the  canyons 
of  the  San  Juan  River  tributaries  to  the  north  and  east  of  Navajo 
Mountain  in  Arizona;  all  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  person  experienced  in  archaeological  research ;  the  exca- 
vations to  be  followed  by  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  to  reasonably 
protect  the  buildings  from  further  disintegration  in  the  near  future. 

June  6,  1922,  to  Mr.  James  Henderson,  curator,  University  of 
Colorado  Museum,  Boulder,  Colo.,  to  excavate  in  and  remove  speci- 
mens during  the  season  of  1922  from  the  ruins  in  the  region  between 
the  Animas-'La  Plata  divide  and  the  Mancos  River,  in  La  Plata  and 
Montezuma  Counties,  southwestern  Colorado,  special  attention  to  be 
given  to  a  site  south  of  Red  Horse  Gulch,  a  western  tributary  of  the 
La  Plata;  excepting  upon  such  lands  as  are  within  forest  reserves 
or  within  the  area  covered  by  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park;  the 
express  stipulation  being  that  the  work  is  to  be  conducted  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  person  experienced  in  archaeological  re- 
search. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director,  School  of  American  Research  and 
State  Museum,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  was  on  February  3, 1921,  author- 
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ized  to  conduct  archaeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon 
National  Monument  at  the  loiins  of  Chettro  Kettle  and  also  at  Casa 
Rinconada  and  its  environs  on  the  south  side  of  the  canyon,  about 
half  a  mile  away,  permit  being  issued  for  two  years,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  the  expiration  of  the  working  seasons  of  1921  and 
1922  reports  of  work  done  under  this  permit  will  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted. 

Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president,  National  Geographic  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  on  February  3,  1921,  authorized  for  said  society 
to  conduct  archaeological  explorations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument,  N.  Mex.,  at  two  sites  known  as  Pueblo  Bonito  and 
Pueblo  del  Arroyo,  during  the  seasons  of  1921,  1922,  and  1923,  the 
specimens,  etc.,  acquired  as  a  result  of  such  work  to  be  deposited  in 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  except  such  archaeological  ma- 
terials uncovered  as  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  be  exhibited  in  the  National  Geographic 
Society  Buildings,  this  permit  to  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  thereof 
for  two  additional  years  in  the  event  that  the  work  to  be  executed 
hereunder  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  satisfactorily  performed. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation 
to  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writ- 
ing, stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the 
corporation,  and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the 
same  or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  The 
corporation  owns  real  estate  amounting  to  $359,169.09,  but  only  tem- 
porarily, its  other  property  consisting  of  securities  and  money. 

On  June  30, 1922,  the  principal  funds,  belonging  without  restriction 
to  the  board,  excepting  the  above-mentioned  real  estate,  amounted 
to  $131,761,703.55.  This  is  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Of  this 
total  $41,780,671.57  has  been  appropriated  to  various  educational 
institutions,  including  $3,486,667  appropriated  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1922.  The  sum  of  $5,593,143.26  was  paid  during  the 
year  on  account  of  principal  appropriations. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
undisbursed  income,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $6,556,068.86.  The 
balance  of  income  from  the  previous  year  as  of  June  30,  1921, 
amounting  to  $11,377,587.76,  together  with  sundry  refunds  amount- 
ing to  $6,630.23,  increased  the  total  to  $17,940,286.85. 
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Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 

For  whites: 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Eiidowiiient  and  general  purposes $996,262.57 

To  increase  teachers*  salaries 2,187,511.84 

Lincoln    School 1.304,742.99 

Medical    schools 2, 709. 080. 78 

Professors  of  secondary  education 43,595.27 

Rural   school    agents 80.301,67 

State  agents  for  secondary  education.- 57,838.91 

For  negroes: 

Colleges  and  schools — 

Endowment  and  general  purposes 383,953.30 

To  increase  teachers'  salaries 215,000.00 

County  training  schools , , 158, 379. 99 

Critic   teachers 11, 369. 34 

Expenses,  students  at  summer  schools 9,756.68 

John  F.  Slater  fund : 8, 370. 28 

Medical  schools 177, 181. 52 

Negro  rural  school  fund ^ 81,510.00 

Rural  school  agents-^ 73, 124. 07 

Scholarships 6, 500. 00 

Summer  schools 27, 451.  29 

Survey  of  science  teaching  in  negro  schools 1, 743. 55 

Miscellaneous : 

American  Classical  League 40,422.46 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements 8, 046. 34 

Conferences * 1, 608. 21 

Division  of  educational  relations 2, 397. 42 

Educational  investigation  and  research 3,037.10 

General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  In- 
diana      11, 960. 46 

Qeneral  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  Ken- 
tucky - 6, 121. 4» 

General  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  North 

Carolina 687. 68 

Improvement   of  accounting  systems  in   educational   insti- 
tutions    —  12. 572. 41 

Model  county  organisation 2,500.00 

National  committee  on  mathematical  requirements 4, 782. 28 

Public  school   finance 16, 000. 00 

Report  on  medical  education 2, 198. 93 

Rural  school  supervision 9,453.37 

Study  of  distribution  of  physicians  in  the  United  States 11, 953. 65 

Surveys    (miscellaneous) 28, 774. 36 

Vocational  arts  survey 9,598.52 

Administration    expense 154, 222. 45 

Total 8,  859, 068. 02 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1922, 
of  $9/)81 ,220.83,  which  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds  and  stocks, 
$8,529,998.69;  moneys  loaned,  $893,232.41,  less  cash  overdraft  of 
$416,755.46 :  accounts  receivable,  net,  $74,745.19. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $7,635,576.40,  while  appropria- 
tions payable  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1923,  and  subsequent  years 
amount  to  $3,027,952.96. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,147.14.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
.$182,402.14;  stocks,  $16,645;  moneys  loaned,  $1,100.  The  income 
^m  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $8,841.25.  Added  to  the  balance 
from  the  previous  year,  the  total  available  income  amounted  to 
$15,399.62.  Of  this,  $9,732.03  was  appropriated  and  paid  to  various 
schools,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,667.59  moneys  loaned. 

FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  CLAIMS  AND  RECORDS. 

The  authority  of  th^  department  to  settle  claims  against  the  Fuel 
Administration,  conferred  by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1920, 
tenninated  on  September  3,  1921,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1359),  and  the  settlement  of  such  claims  is 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  State 
and  Other  Departments  Division.  The  records  of  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration, and  also  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  department  under  Executive  orders  of  July  22, 
1919,  March  24,  1920,  and  June  16,  1920,  and  numerous  requests  for 
bformation  and  for  certified  copies  thereof  are  received. 

THE  PERRY'S  VICTORY  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Com- 
mission, created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1919  (40 
Stats.  1322-1324) ,  shows  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  memorial 
is  excellent,  but  deplores  the  fact  that  the  grounds  of  14  acres  sur- 
rounding the  memorial  continue  unsightly  and  insanitary  and  unfit 
for  public  use,  and  that  the  plazas  surrounding  the  Doric  column  are 
unfinished  and  in  a  measure  dangerous  to  the  public. 

The  statement  of  the  treasurer  shows  a  balance  on  hand  of  $4,381.27. 
The  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the  electric  elevator  in  the  me- 
morial for  the  year  were  $9,078.60,  to  which  is  to  be  added  $4:15.92 
from  the  sale  of  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  memorial  and  $53.32 
interest  on  deposits.  The  expenses  for  all  purposes  aggregated 
$7,641.63,  of  which  the  more  important  items  were  expenses  incident 
to  repairs  and  maintaining  the  elevator,  including  injury  by  light- 
nmg,  $1,604.98;  salaries  of  employees  necessary  for  operation, 
$1331.86;  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  members  of  the  commis- 
sion in  attending  meetings  and  on  the  business  of  the  commission, 
$1,002.48;  electric  light  and  power,  $2,343.96;  annual  salary  of  the 
custodian,  $750. 
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The  memorial  continues  to  be  administered  with  the  utmost  econ- 
omy. Employees,  such  as  guides,  received  from  $90  to  $95  i)er 
month;  electrician,  $120  per  month,  and  a  cashier  $45  per  month, 
during  the  season  of  operation.  No  other  salaries  are  paid  and 
members  of  the  commission  serve  without  compensation. 

The  memorial  is  not  only  self-sustaining  but  earning  an  increasing 
annual  net  revenue.  This  has  been  the  case  every  year  since  it  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1915.  Since  taken  over  by  the  Government 
in  1919  the  memorial  has  cost  it  nothing  for  maintenance,  operation, 
repairs,  or  improvements.    The  commission  states : 

We  doubt  that  there  is  any  other  self-sustaining  public  work  of  a  monu- 
mental or  memorial  character  in  America  or  in  the  world.  It  seems  most 
extraordinary  that  this  great  memorial,  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  for  which  the  Government  paid  but  one-third  of  its  cost  for 
actual  construction  and  nothing  for  the  cost  or  organization  necessary  to  erect 
it,  now,  is,  and  always  will  be  dedicated  to  the  national  uses  for  which  It  was 
acc^ted  in  perpetuity  by  Congress,  without  cost  to  the  National  Treasury  for 
maintenance. 

The  commission  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  $100,000 
to  complete  the  granite  plazas  and  to  fill,  grade,  and  park  the 
grounds,  emphasizing  in  particular  the  great  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  the  swamp  on  the  premises  and  reinforcing  the  present  retain- 
ing walls  so  as  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  property  from  the  storms  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  present  walls,  it  is  stated,  were  erected  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  out  of  the  net  proceeds  from  operation,  but  at  that  time 
there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  provide  permanently  or  properly 
for  this  protection.  Estimates  obtained  from  the  architect  of  the 
memorial  and  from  other  sources,  indicate  that  an  appropriation 
of  not  less  than  $100,000  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  completion  of 
the  terraces  and  grounds  and  the  necessary  sea  walls.  Such  an 
appropriation  is  urged  both  to  meet  an  emergency  and  as  a  perma- 
nent economy.    As  to  the  emergency,  it  states : 

The  sea  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  memorial  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
second  wall,  some  feet  farther  out  into  the  lake,  extending  the  length  of  the 
upper  terrace.  Great  financial  loss  wiU  result,  and  ruin  to  all  the  protective 
work  already  carried  out  at  this  point,  unless  this  is  done.  Measures  must  also, 
before  long,  be  adopted  to  reinforce  the  present  sea  walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
memorial,  one  1,400  and  the  other  800  feet  long,  both  of  which  were  built  by  the 
commission  and  paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  memorial.  No  funds 
for  such  purposes  are  now  or  will  henceforth  be  available  to  the  commission, 
except  by  congressional  action. 

The  lower  terrace,  a  great  plaza  75  by  183  feet,  lead'ng  to  the  steps  of  the 
secoiSd  terrace,  75  feet  wide,  has  as  its  facing  only  rough.  loose  stones.  There 
is  no  other  approach  to  the  entrance  of  the  memorial.  These  stones  are  dan- 
gerous to  limb  and  life.  Every  year  the  commission  is  obliged  to  construct 
temporary  paths  over  this  plaza,  thus  depleting  its  net  revenue. 

While  the  memorial  is  self-sustaining,  its  average  net  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately $3,000  a  year  should  go  to  create  a  surplus,  to  provide  against  accidents 
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and  emergencies.  Under  present  circumstances  no  such  surplus  can  be  created, 
because  the  woeful  condition  of  the  terraces  and  grounds  require  constant 
expenditures  out  of  the  earnings  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  At  any 
moment  an  accident  to  the  elevator  might  cost  $10,000.  A  single  winter  storm 
mi^t  cause  great  damage  to  the  retaining  walls.  If  the  Qoremment  will 
cwnplete  the  property,  it  will  have  no  further  apprehension  about  maintenance. 
But  even  a  self-sustaining  memorial  can  not  guarantee  so  continuing  unless 
placed  in  the  condition  of  safety  and  fitness  for  use  contemplated  by  the 
original  plans. 

As  to  the  permanent  economy  of  the  desired  appropriation  the 
report  states: 

The  revenues  of  the  memorial  are  derived  from  fees  paid  by  the  public  for 
ascending  to  the  top — 25  cents  for  adults  and  10  cents  for  children.  Approxi- 
mate 40,000  people  have  patronized  the  elevator  in  each  of  the  past  two 
seasons.  If  the  approaches  were  in  a  presentable  and  safe  condition  and  the 
memorial  reservation  a  park,  instead  of  a  swamp  amidst  14  acres  of  waste 
land,  this  patronage  would  be  doubled  or  grreatly  increased.  Under  present 
circumstances  temporary  paths  have  to  be  constructed  across  the  reservation 
only  to  be  damaged  or  washed  away  in  the  winter.  The  public  has  no  use 
whatsoever  of  the  grounds.  The  state  of  affairs  is  a  continual  loss  to  the 
Government  as  compared  with  the  gross  receipts  that  would  ensue  if  the 
prc^ierty  were  in  a  condition  consistent  with  the  beauty,  impressiveness,  and 
appealing  interest  of  the  memorial  itself. 

The  people  are  being  denied  their  rights  in  the  premises.  Congress  accepted 
the  property  for  their  use,  but  they  are  prevented  from  enjoying  it.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  memorial  and  reservation  were  completed  the  Government 
would  receive  an  annual  net  revenue  from  its  investment.'  That  investment 
is  now  only  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  memorial,  and  if  the  proposed 
afypropriation  of  $100/)00  were  made  for  the  purposes  herein  recommended,  the 
Government  would  still  have  paid  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  memorial 
and  the  national  park  surrounding  it. 

THE  CHIEF  CLERK  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  law  the  chief  clerk  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
department  and  administratiye  head  of  the  divisions  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  having  assigned  to  Mm  supervision  over  the  clerks 
and  other  employees  of  the  department,  and  up  to  July  1,  1922,  was 
superintendent  of  its  several  buildings.  He  also  supervises,  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  budget  officer,  the  classification  and 
compilation  of  all  estimates  of  appropriations  and  has  general  super- 
vision of  expenditures  from  appropriations  for  printing,  stationery, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  department,  of  the  detailed  work 
relating  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  the  Capitol 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  Howard  University,  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  admission  of  attorneys  and  agents  to  practice 
as  well  as  their  disbarment,  corporate  sureties  on  bonds,  and  miscel- 
laneous matters.  During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  he  is  designated  to  sign  official  papers  and 
documents. 
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His  report  embodies  detailed  statements  as  to  the  work  dispatched 
under  his  supervision.  It  shows  that  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  handled  through  his  office,  some  of  the 
principal  causes  contributing  thereto  being  the  adjustment  of  per- 
sonnel and  other  matters  incident  to  the  transfer  on  July  1,  1922,  of 
supervision  over  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
met,  Patent  Office,  Pension  Office,  and  General  Land  Office  Build- 
ings, respectively,  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Department  Buildings,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  act  approved  May  24,  1922;  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  voluminous  data  in  connection  with 
the  estimates  for  1923  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  House 
subcommittee  on  appropriations  for  the  Interior  Department;  the 
establishment  throughout  the  departments  in  Washington  of  the 
system  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  of  October  24, 1921,  for  allocating  Government  employees 
to  grades  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  performed  and 
for  rating  their  efficiency;  supplying  information  in  response  to 
niunerous  calls  therefor  from  tthe  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chief  Coordinator  of  Supply,  and  other  coordinating 
activities  organized  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Chief  Coordinator. 

During  the  year  the  subject  of  economy  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  various  needs  of  the  department  and 
the  inauguration  of  methods  for  the  more  efficient  conduct  of  work 
has  been  given  most  careful  consideration  and  was  productive 
of  good  results.  A  four-position  multiple  switchboard  having 
a  capacity  of  800  lines  was  installed  in  the  Interior  Department 
Building  to  replace  an  inadequate  board  having  a  capacity  of  only 
600  lines,  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  building  was  erected. 
Since  July  1,  1920,  savings  have  been  made  in  the  cost  of  telephone 
service  amounting  to  nearly  $10,000  in  the  Interior  Department, 
Patent,  and  Pension  Office  Buildings,  brought  about  by  rearrange- 
ment of  switchboards,  eliminating  mileage  charges,  discontinuing 
unnecessary  rented  equipment  and  restricting  a  large  number  of 
telephones  to  interoffice  and  interdepartmental  calls.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  is  also  saving  annually  between  five  and  six 
thousand  dollars  by  making  use  of  the  Interior  Department  Build- 
ing switchboard.  Substantial  savings  have  also  been  effected  in 
printing,  standardizing  of  printed  forms,  concentrating  the  work  of 
stencil  cutting,  mimeographing,  and  electrical  typewriting  for  bu- 
reaus, etc.  The  bureaus  and  offices  have  been  diligent  during  the  year 
in  avoiding  unnecessary  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  question  of  the  abolishment  of  the  returns  office,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  his  last  annual  report,  is  reported    to   be 
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under  consideration  by  the  Interdepartm^ital  Board  on  Contracts 
and  Adjustments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  a  view  to  form- 
ulation of  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  chief  clerk  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old  models  of 
inventions  filed  in  connection  with  applications  for  patents  remain 
stored  in  the  rear  of  a  building  at  627  G  Street  NW.,  at  a  rental 
for  the  portion  of  the  premises  used  of  $150  per  month ;  that  these 
models  have  been  moved  from  place  to  place  five  times,  and  that 
the  appropriations  for  their  removal,  exhibit,  and  storage  since  1894 
amount  to  approximately  $230,000.  The  deficiency  act  of  March  4, 
1909  (9  Stat.  904) ,  requires  that  all  models  of  the  Patent  Office 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Interior  Department  until  provision  is 
made  for  their  care  by  Congress.  He  states  that  the  large  sum  ex- 
pended and  the  continuing  expense  of  storage  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  infrequent  use  made  of  the  models  justifies, 
he  believes,  the  reenactment  by  Congress  of  the  authority  which 
was  given  in  the  act  approved  June  22,  1906,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ^^  to  dispose  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  models  of  said  exhibit, 
either  by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,**  which  was  superseded  by  the  act 
above  mentioned  of  March  4, 1909,  requiring  their  retention. 


APPENDIX  A, 


LAND  CLASSIFICATION. 


SMmmary  of  outstanding  mineral  toithdratoaU  and  classifications,  June  SO, 

1922,  in  acres. 


State. 


Akeka. 


Coal. 


Withdrawn. 


141,945 


Arifooa 

Arkioais. 

Ctfitonia ..,—« 

Colmdo j       4,27^067 

Idaho 4,761 

Loulsiaiia „ 


17.643 


Montana. 
Netada....... 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 

Oncon 

Sooth  Dakota. 

Utah. 

WashfaigtoD... 
WToming 


10,612,683 

83,833 

6,360,349 

5,954,364 

4,361 


Classifledas 
coalland. 


Oil. 


56,993 

^  61, 160 
8,720 

3,170,645 
4,603 


6,585,071 


5,179,100 

091,862 

2,437,283 


582,684 

11,178,286 

18,887 

260,093 

1,101,587 

141,444 

6,736,313 


34,775,131 


29,806,486 


Withdrawn. 


230,400 


1,178,392 
222,977 


466,990 
1,350,937 


84, 894 


1,962,787 
'i,"689,*i76 


6,586,553 


Classified  as 
oilland. 


42,007 


42,097 


Oil  shale. 

Phosphate. 

Potash 
(with- 
drawn). 

State. 

With- 
drawn. 

Chusifled 

as  oil-shale 

land. 

With- 
drawn. 

Classifled 
as  phos- 
phate land. 

Oahtenia....'. 

90,518 

Coteado. 

41,560 

952,239 

norida 

119,563 
720,534 
287,883 

Idaho. 

267,722 

Nevada. 

123 
86,584 

39.422 

Utah 

2,705,035  :        302,466 
460,103          995,049 

""»  -K«M» 

25,293 

128,267 

4,117,377 

2,425,494 

293,015 

129,940 

AppUoations  under  the  mineral  leasing  acts,  fiscal  year  1921-22, 


Permits. 

Leases. 

Patents. 

Mineral. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

7,051 
345 

Pend- 
ing. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

'Ml  and  eas 

6,647 
515 

462 
234 

Coal....!?. i.!i;.;i;:!.. 

106 

4 

3" 

1 

91 
3 

1 
2 

'*4S' 

Phosi^te. 

1 

Sodlom 

8 
148 

io 

133 

2 
15 

«  •  •     • 

'^otaffiiiiin 

1               2  »            2 

Oil  ffh»|f, 

2 

1 
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ndd. 

DatadedbMd. 

Arcs 

(•IWi). 

FMd. 
Mole  Creek. 

DoladelfaMd. 

(Kna). 

<W(ftn.ta. 

3?JS 

1 

>47,m 

1;i 

do. 

July  a},ie» 

S?^^^.;;; 

ll,t»T 

:::::S 

Aug.  iT.igao 

Apr.     !,ira 

ma^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

BultaloBaiiB 

i          ; 

1          ^ 
1 

Aug.  18,1«0 

ilii 

Sept.  17,  lino 

82;  5f 

3,OC7 
T,S23 

.■!;1S 

OjtOree.(r.rt^) 

::S 

I^Ottlflf. 

■i;g 

BockCnefc 

SaSsiw;::::::-:; 

--*'■ 

Power-gite  reiervei,  in  aoret. 


lade*  tU  ireM  teeerved  or  dtsiiaed  u  vumUe  lor  « 
■It  under  tbe  Fed«sl  waur-powv  ut  ol  June  10.  iCia 
Id  oclier  typea  olreMrrcri  are  {ocladed  tn  tbe  totel  ueai 


Stat& 

Bewrved 

#r 

s. 

^- 

WIS' 

.    . 

i 

utIsm 

423 

"'1 

islam 

'3 

473, 4SS 

1!«,»7 

=11 

74» 

,..s 

JS'SS 

^;!S 

IB,  Ml 

132,  es7 

3,S39 

iiw 

«T,S0O 

-:« 

US5£ 

».wo 

»;«■ 

.f^ 

^Sl? 

11,418 

441,Sg 

3s;aw 

.8;M4 

3X 

•T.Hfl 

ai.iTO 

4,m«o 

627,107 

S.  7a.  718 

717,TO 

M,13» 

*,m,3x» 
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Summary  of  enlarged-homeatead  deaii^nationSf  in  acres, 

Artta  classifled  as  arid  and  nooiiTigable,  resideiice  br  entrymen  required  (act  of  Feb.  19, 1909  (36  Stat. 
fE)9}.  applicable  to  Arixona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  WaBhingtoni 
V,  yoming;  act  of  June  17,  1910  (39  Stat.  531),  applicable  to  Idaho;  act  of  June  13,  1912  (37  Stot.  132), 
applicable  to  California,  North  Dakota;  act  of  Mar.  3,  1915  (38  Stot.  953).  applicable  to  Kansas:  act  of 
Mar.  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1163),  applicable  to  South  Dakoto).  Areas  dassined  as  add,  nooirrigable,  and 
lacking  domMtic  water  supply,  residence  by  entrymen  not  required  (act  of  Feb.  19,  1909  (35  Stot.  639), 
appHeaUe  to  Utah;  act  of  June  17, 1910(36  j^tot.  531),  appUcable  to  Idaho).] 


Stote. 


Arixooa ^ 

Oyiftornia 

Colorado 

Idaho: 

Total 

NooresideDoe 

ITanMn 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

NorthPakoto 

OrecQQ. 

Sooth  Dakoto 

Utah: 

Total 

Nooresidence 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Designa- 
tions 
pri(^to 

TJi.^' 


30, 

n, 

13, 


52. 

*?' 
42, 

21, 
16, 


704^002 
806,306 
157,584 

256,029 
552,787. 
605,734 
610,721 
948,295 
960,781 
231,960 
054,769 
260,175 

583,974 
565,174 
501,725 
214, 138 


328,925,373 


Cancel- 
lations 
prior  to 


5,409,474 
226,480 
184,320 

444,125 
4,233 


244,282 
3,564,797 
227,732 
3,848 
964,494 
348,170 

350,415 

12,320 

251,842 

156,266 


12,396,235 


Designa- 
tioas  out- 
standing 
prior  to 

1921. 


25,294,618 
11,579,916 
31,973,264 

12,811,904 
548,554 
605,734 
52,375,439 
46,383,408 
42,753,049 
12,228,112 
20,070,275 
15,912,005 

10,233,559 
1,552,854 
6,249.883 

28,057,882 


316,529,138 


Designa- 
tions 

during 
fiscal 
year. 


312,587 

1,176,205 

604,913 

168,352 
11,000 
32,000 

481,965 
66,980 
55,158 
30,910 

109,745 
61,090 

265,290 
19,280 
80,150 

585,590 


4,030,955 


Cancel- 
lations 
during 
fiscal 
year. 


11,840 
640 

09,280 


208 


M9,560 
9,520 


41,528 


Designa- 
tions out- 
stondlng 
June  30, 
1922. 


25,607,205 
12,744,281 
32,577,537 

12,970,976 
559,554 
637,734 
52,857,424 
46,450.478 
42,808,207 
12,259,022 
20.179,812 
15,973,095 

10,479,289 
1,562.614 
6,330,083 

28,643,472 


320,518,565 


•  9,280  acres  previously  designated  under  sees.  1-5,  now  designated  tmder  sec.  6. 

*  9,400  acres  previously  desisted  under  sees.  1-5,  now  desisted  under  sec.  6. 

Summery  of  Btock-raiHng  homestead  deaignaiionB,  in  acres. 

{Areas  dasslfled  as  nonirrigable,  nontimbered,  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and  raising  forage  crops,  and 
of  such  character  that  640  acres  is  reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a  family.  Act  of  December  29. 
1916  (39  Stot.  862.)J 


Stoto. 


Aiiiaoa 

Arkansas 

Cattfbrnia 

Gotorado 

Idaho 

ITtTf^f 

infhtgMi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakoto. 
Oklahoma.... 

Oregon 

SoolhDakota. 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming 


Designa- 
tions 
prior  to 
Wl, 
1921. 


13,609,930 

240 

7,354,132 

6,115,441 

4,451,804 

93,114 

911 

13,735,267 

124,778 

199,849 

29,896,683 

310,254 

49,871 

5,405,801 

6,267,477 

717,060 

360,220 

18,129,266 


106,821,596  861,384 


Gancel- 
lations 
prior  to 


832,040 


8,240 
574 


16,000 


840 
320 
240 


3,060 


Designa- 
tions out- 
stonding 
prior  to 


12,777,890 

240 

7,354,132 

6,107,201 

4,451,230 

93,114 

911 

13,719,267 

124,778 

199,849 

29,896,683 

310,254 

49,781 

5,404,461 

6,267,157 

716,820 

360,230 

18,126,186 


105,960,264 


Designa- 
tions 

during 
fiscal 
year. 


89,386 
880 

27,535 

973,666 

422,745 

8,320 

1,920 

520.285 

11,357 
218,460 
610,417 

19,578 

11,280 
494,858 
126,170 
273,706 
282,203 
741,717 


4,784,485 


Cancel- 
lations 
during 
fiscal 
year. 


640 
400 


2,800 
600 


206 

70 


1,134 


5,852 


Designa* 
tions  out- 
standing 
June  30. 
1922. 


12,867,276 

1,120 

7,381,667 

7,080,227 

4,873,575 

101,434 

2,831 

14,239,552 

136,135 

415,509 

80,506,500 

820,832 

61,151 

5,899,111 

6,893,257 

990,528 

501,280 

18,867,903 


110,738,897 


1681^—22 ^11 
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Summary  of  out$tan€inff  water  resaurce$  and  offrUmltural  uMhdrawaU  and 

clasHflcationa,  June  SO,  1922,  in  acres. 


state. 


AlabaoSa 

Alaska 

Ariuma 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Hichigan 

Minnesota 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Power  reeenrei. 


With- 
drawals. 


120 

03,415 

302,906 

22,354 

297,106 

252,510 


231,555 

1,240 

12,300 

148,107 

761 

27,543 

65,483 

415,180 


450,770 
114,170 


88,601 


2,523,611 


Claniflo»- 
tioos. 


DislgiiA- 

tlOII8.<> 


100 
1,183 

151 

1,500 

24,005 

3,652 


528,245 


380 


5,218 


1,242  I 


143,161 
15,801 


1,702 
6,182 


20,351 


neoiis. 


430 

56,617 

167,441 

4,525 

477,383 

10,344 

486 

2,308 


10,278 
'244*773 


0,250 

12 

18,708 

20,807 

870 

40,335 


65,545 


687,207 


1,082,786 


TotaL 


740 
151,245 
006,015 
28,460 
700,008 
275,506 

486 

234,252 

1,240 

12,300 

172,608 

761 
272,816 
206,644 
441,563 
12 
471,360 
140,240 

870 
140,377 


4,350,230 


State. 


Reservoir 

with- 
drawals. 


Arizona. . . 
Arkansas . 
California. 
Colorado. . 
Idaho 


Kansas 

Michigan 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. . . 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Or^on 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 


23,040 


1,160 
1,728 


0,080 


1,560 


10,619 


80 

35,943 

1,714 


81,933 


PubUc 
water  with- 
drawals. 


13,051 


67,788 

1,820 

12,120 


7,100 


10,431 
6,281 


13,201 
240 

34,526 
920 

82,185 


250,662 


Stock-raising 

homestead 

designati(ms. 


12,867,276 

1,120 

7,381,667 

7,080,227 

4,873,575 

101,434 

2,831 

14,230,552 

136,185 

415,500 

30,506,500 

329,832 

61,151 

5,800,111 

6,303,257 

090,528 

591,289 

18,867,903 


110,738,897 


E  nlarged-    |  Ground-water 
homestead   !  redamatioo 
designations.^  designations. 


25,607,205 


12,744,281 

32,577,537 

12,070,076 

637,734 


52,857,424 


46,450,478 
42,808,207 
12,259,022 


20,179,812 
15,973,095 
10,479,280 
6,330,033 
28,643,472 


1,100,000 


320,518,565 


1,100,000 


a  Designated  and  not  otherwise  withdrawn. 

f>  Includes  550,554  acres  in  Idaho  and  1,562,614  acres  in  Utah  designated  under  nonresidence  provlslcais 
of  the  acts. 


APPENDIX  B. 

.Jttional  parks  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service — National  park  statistics. 
[Noxnber,  10;  total  area,  11,372  square  miles;  chronologically  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 


*Hetflprtngs. 
1832 

*T«llovstooe. 
1872 


'uwjiMxa. .. 
1800 


*Toaanite.. 
1800 


*0«Deral  Grant. 
18B0 

•Moant  Rainier. 
1800 


•Crater  Lake. 
1002 


•Wind  Cave. 
1908 


Pktt, 

1904 
SoUTsHm. 

1004 

*]f«a  Verde. 
1900 

•Ghder 

1010 


nUMkr  M  oontain. 
1915 

HawaU. 

1016 

iVoloanic.. 

1016 


Mflont  McKinley. 
1917 

^ftind  Canyon. . . 

1019 
•Lafiyette 

1019 
ZkB 

1919 


Location. 


Middle  Arkan- 
sas. 

Northwestern 
Wyoming, 
southwest- 
em  Mon- 
tana, and 
northeast- 
em  Idaho. 

Middle  eastem 
California. 


.do. 


.do. 


West   central 
Washington. 


Southwestern 
Oregon. 

South  Dakota. 


S  out  hern 

Oklahoma. 

North  Dakota. 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Northwestern 
Montana. 


When 
established. 


Apr.  20,1832 


Mar.    1,1872 


Sept.  25,1800 


Oct.     1, 1800 


.do. 


/Jtme  20.1006 
\t  June  30,1013 

May  11,1010 


North  middle 
Colorado. 


HawaU 

Northern  CaU- 
fomia. 


South  central 
Alaska. 

North  central 

Arixona. 
Maine  coast... 


Southwestern 
Utah. 


Mar.    2,1809 

May  22,1902 
Jan.     9, 1003 


{: 


July  1,1002 
Apr.  21,1904 
Apr.  27,1904 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 


13,348 


252 

1,125 

4 
324 

240 
17 

1,534 


/Jan.   26.1015 
\tFeb.  14,1017 

Aug.  1,1016 
fMay  1.  1922 
Aug.    9,1916 


{ 


/Feb.  26,1917 
\tJan.  30, 1922 

Feb.  26,1010 
....do... 


Nov.  10,1010 


}       307J 

} 


186 
124 


}    2,W5 
968 

8 
120 


Distinctive  characteristics. 


46  hot  springs  possessinff  curative  proper- 
ties—Many hotels  and  ooarding  houses^ 
10  bathhouses  under  public  control. 

More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of  world  to- 
gether—Boilii»  springs— Mud  volca- 
noes—Petrified fwests— Grand  Canyon 
of  the  YeUowstone,  remarkable  for  gor- 
geous coloring— Large  lakes— Many  large 
streams  and  waterfalls— Vast  wildemess, 
greatest  wild  bird  and  animal  preserve 
in  the  wc^kl— Exceptional  trout  nshing. 

The  Big  Tree  National  Park— 12,000 sequoia 
trees  over  10  feet  in  diameter,  some  25  to 
36  feet  in  diameter— Towering  mountain 
ranges— Startling  precipices— Cave  of 
ccmsiderable  size. 

Valley  of  world-fismed  beauty— Lofty 
difls— Romantic  vistas— Many  waterfalls 
of  extraordinary  height— 3  groves  of  big 
trees— High  Sierra— Waterwheel  Falls- 
Good  trout  fishing. 

Created  to  preserve  the  celebrated  General 
Grant  Tree.  35  feet  in  diameter— 6  miles 
from  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Largest  accessible  single  peak  glacier  sys-  ^ 
tem— 28  glaciers,  some  of  large  size — 48 ' 
square  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  feet 
thick— Wonderful  subalpine  wild-flower 
fields. 

Lake  of  extraordinary  blue  In  crater  of  ex- 
tinct volcano— Sides  1,000  feet  high— In- 
teresting lava  formation — Fine  nshing. 

Cavern  havlne  many  miles  of  galleries  and 
numerous  doamlMrs  containing  peculiar 
formations. 

Many  sulphur  and  other  springs  possessing 
medidnal  value. 

Small  park  with  woods,  streams,  and  a 
lake— Is  an  important  wild-animal  pr»> 
serve. 

Most  notable  and  best  preserved  prehis- 
toric diff  dwelUngs  in  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

Rugged  mountain  re^on  of  unsurpassed 
i^ne  character — ^260  glader-f ed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty— 60  small  gladars— 
Precipices  thousands  of  feef  deep- 
Almost  sensational  scenery  of  marked  in- 
dividuality— Fina  trout  ibhing. 
Feart  of  the  Rockies— Snowy  range,  peaks 
11,000  to  14,255  feet  altitude— Remarkable 
Hsoords  of  facial  period. 
Iiree  separate  areas— KilaQea  and  Mauna 
Loa  on  Hawaii:  Haleakila  on  Maui. 

Only  active  volcano  in  United  Srates 
proper— Lassen  Peak  10,465  feet— Cinder 
cone    6,879    feet — Hot    springs — Mud 


( 


r 


mountain  in  North 
higher  above  surrounding  country 

than  any  other  mountain  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and  tho 

most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world. 
The  group  of  cranite  mountains  upon 

Mount  Desert  Ishmd. 
Magnificent  goroe  (2Uon  Canyon),  depth 

from  800  to  2,000  feet,  with  predpitoua 

walls — Of    great    beauty    and    scenic 

Interest. 


'  In  Wyoming,  3,114  square  miles;  in  Montana,  108  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 
*  General  information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  flree  on  application, 
t  Boundary  changed. 
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National  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
[Number,  24;  total  area,  1,815  square  miles;  chrotiologically  in  order  of  creatioo.1 


Name. 


Devils  Tower 

Montezuma  Castle. 


El  Morro. 


Petrified  Forest... 
Chaco  Canyon 


Location. 


Wyoming. 
Arizona... 


New  Mexico. 


Muir  Woods*. 


Pinnacles. 


Natural  bridges . . . 


Lewis    &    Clark 
Cavern.* 

Tumacacori 


} 


Navi^Jo 

Shoshone  Cavern . 


Oran  Quivira. 
Sitka 


Rainbow  Bridge. . 


Colorado. 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 

California 


.do. 


Utah. 


Montana. 


Arizona. 


....do 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 


Utah. 


Colorado. 


Papago  Saguaro. . 


Dinosaur. 


Capulin  Mountain. 
Verendrye 


Casa  Qrande. 


Kstmai. 


Seotts  Bluff. 


Yucca  House* 


Arizona . 


Utah. 


Date  of 
proclama- 
tions. 


8ept.  24,1906 
Dec.     8,1906 


New  Mexico., 
North  Dakota 


Arizona. 


Alaska. 


Nebraska. 


Colorado. 


/ — do 

\June  18,1917 


/Dec.    8,1906 
yuly  31,1911 

Mar.  11,1907 


/Jan.     9,1908 
\Sept.  22,1921 

Jan.   16,1908 


Apr.  16,1908 
8ep%.  25,1909 
Feb.  11,1916 


/May  11,1908 
\May  16,1911 

Sept.  15,1908 


/Mar.  20,1909 

\Mar.  14,1912 

Sept.  21, 1909 

/Nov.    1,1909 
\Nov.  25,1919 

Mar.  23,1910 


May  30,1910 


May  24,1911 


Jan.   31,1914 


Oct     4,1915 

Aug.    d,1916 
June  29,1917 

(Mar.    2, 1889 » 
{Dec.  10,1909 
[Aug.    3,1918 

Sept.  24,1918 


Dec  12,1919 


Dec  19,1919 


I 


I 


}         160 
10 


Area 
(acres). 


1,152 
1160 


} 


240 


}    25,625 
120,629 


426.43 
2,080 


» 2,740 


360 
210 

560 

>67 

160 

13,883 
2,050 

80 

681 
253 


I 


48D 
U,088,000 

2,093.83 

9.6 


Description. 


Remarkable  natural  rock  tower,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  1.200  feet  in  height. 

Prehistoric  cufl-dwdling  ruin  of  unusual 
size  situated  in  a  niche  in  face  of  a  ver- 
tical diif.  Of  scenic  and  ethnologic 
interest. 

Enormous  sandstCMie  rock  eroded  in  form 
of  a  castle,  upon  which  Inscriptions  have 
been  placed  by  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Contams  cliff-dweller  ruins.  Or  great 
historic,  scenic,  and  ethnologic  interest. 

Abundance  of  p^ifled  conifwous  trees, 
one  of  which  tarms  a  small  natural  bridge. 
Is  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Numerous  cliff-dweller  ruins,  indudine 
communal  houses,  in  good  condition,  and 
but  little  excavated.  > 

One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in 
California,  and  was  donated  by  Hon. 
William  Kent,  ex-Member  of  Congress. 
Located  7  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Many  spirelike  rock  formaticms,  600  to  1,000 
feet  high,  visible  many  miles:  also  nu- 
merous caves  and  other  formati(xis. 

Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest  ex- 
amples of  their  kind.  Largest  bridge  is 
222  feet  hidi,  65  feet  thick  at  top  of  arch: 
arch  is  28ieet  wide;  span,  261  feet;  height 
of  span  157  feet.  Other  two  slightly 
smaller. 

Immmse  limestone  cavern  <3i  great  scien- 
tific interest,  magnificently  decorated 
with  stalactite  formations.  Now  closed 
to  public  because  of  depredations  by 
vandals. 

Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating  from 

seventeenth  century.    Being  restored  by 

National   Park  Service  as  rapidly  as 

funds  permit. 

/Contains     numerous    pueblo,     or     cliff- 

\     dweller  ruins,  in  good  preservat  ion. 

Cavern  of  considerable  ext^it,  near  Cody. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  earliest 
Spanish  mission  ruins  in  the  Southwest. 
Monument  also  contains  pueblo  ruins. 

Park  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
Interest  as  ac&ae  of  massacre  of  Russians 
by  Indians.  Contains  16  totem  poles  of 
best  native  workmanship. 

Unique  natural  bridge  of  n-eat  scientific 
interest  and  symmetry.  Height  309  feet 
above  water,  and  span  is  278  feet,  in 
shape  of  rainbov. 

Many  lofty  monoliths,  and  is  wonderful 
exanmle  of  erosion,  and  of  great  scenic 
beauty  and  interest. 

Sploidid  collecticm  of  characteristic  desert 
flora  and  numerous  pictographs.  Inter- 
esting rock  formations. 

Deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  prehistoric 
animal  life  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Cinder  c(»ie  of  geologically  ncent  fOTmation. 

Includes  Crowhigh  Butte,  from  which 
Explorer  Verendrye  first  beheld  territory 
beyond  the  Missouri  River. 

These  ruins  are  (Hie  of  the  most  noteworthy 
relics  of  a  prehistoric  age  and  pe^le  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
covered in  ruinous  condition  in  1691. 

Wonderland  of  great  scientific  interest  iii 
the  study '  of  volcani  m.  Phenomena 
exist  up(m  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  In- 
cludes Vallev  of  T^i  Thousand  Smokes. 

Region  of  historic  and  scientific  interest. 
Many  famous  old  trails  traversed  by  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  winning  of  the  West 
passea  over  and  through  this  monument. 

Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping  Ute 
Mountain.  Is  pile  of  masonry  of  great 
ardi8Bol<^1cal  value,  relic  of  prdiistoric 
inhabitants. 


1  Estimated. 

*  Donated  to  the  United  States. 


>  From  Mar.  2, 1889,  until  Aug.  3, 1918,  classified  as  a  national  park. 
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NaiUmal  tnonumentB  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
[Number,  11;  total  area,  510  square  miles;  ehrouologlcaUy  in  order  of  creation.] 


Name. 


Gfla  Oiff  DweU- 
ins. 

TOQtO 

Jewel  Cave 

Wheeler 

Mouiit  Oljrmpus. 
Oregon  Caves. . . . . 

Dera  Postpile — 

Walnut  Canyon. . . 
Bandelier 


Old 


LtluBan  Cares. 


Location. 


New  Mexico. . 

Arizona 

South  Dakota. 


Colorado. 


Washington.. 
Oregon 

Caliibmia 

Arizona 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 

Nevada 


1 


Date  of 
creation. 

Area 

(acres). 

Nov.  16,1907 

160 

Dec.  19,1907 
Feb.    7, 1908 

1640 
» 1,280 

Dec.     7,1908 

300 

Mar.    2,1909 
Apr.  17,1912 
May  11,1915 

299,370 

July  12,1909 

480 

July    6,1911 

800 

Nov.  30, 1916 

960 

Feb.  11,1918 

22,075 

Oct.  25,1916 

38.3 

Jan.   24,1922 

503.03 

Description. 


Numerous  cllfT-dweller  ruins  of  much  in- 
terest and  in  good  preservation. 
Do. 

Limestone  cavern  of  much  beauty  and  con- 
siderable extent,  limits  of  which  are  as 
vet  unknown. 

Of  much  interest  from  geological  standpoint 
as  example  of  eccentric  erosion  and  ex- 
tinct volcanic  action.  Of  much  scenic 
beauty. 

Contains  many  objects  of  great  and  un- 
usual scientific  interest,  including  many 
glaciers.  Is  summer  range  and  breeding 
ground  of  the  Olympic  elk. 

Extensive  caves  in  limestone  formation  of 
much  beauty:  magnitude  not  entirely 
ascertained. 

Spectacular  mass  of  hexagonal  basaltic 
columns,  like  an  immense  pile  of  posts. 
Said  to  rank  with  famous  Giant's 
Causeway  m  Ireland. 

Contains  cliff  dwellings  of  much  scientific 
and  popular  interest. 

Vast  numbers  of  difi-dweller  ruins,  with 
artificial  caves,  st<me  sculpture,  and 
other  relics  of  prehist(Hic  Ufe. 

Abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there 
are  numerous  remarkable  totem  poles 
and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 

Limestone  caverns  of  much  beauty  and  of 
scientific  into'est  and  importance. 


1  Estimated. 


National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department, 
[Number,  2;  total  area,  6  acres;  chroncdogically  in  wder  of  creation.] 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of 
creation. 

Area 
(acres). 

Description^ 

Bto  Hole  Battle 
FSdd. 

f^eHillo, 

Montana 

CaUfomia 

June  23,1910 
Oct.   14,1913 

5 
1 

Site  of  battle  field  on  which  battle  was 
fought  Aug.  9,  1877,  between  a  small 
force  of  United  States  troops  and  a 
much  larger  force  of  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
resulting  m  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery 
of  the  territory  now  partly  embraced 
in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rod- 
riguez Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first 
sighted  land  on  Sept.  28, 1542. 

APPENDIX  C. 

Service  of  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 


Name. 


1.  Thomas  Ewing. 

2.  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan.. 

3.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart 

4.  Robert  Mcadland 

6.  Jacob  Thompson 

6.  Caleb  B.  Smith 

7.  John  P.  Usher 

8.  James  Harlan 

9.  Orville  H.  Browning 

10.  Jacob  D.Cox 

11.  Cdambus  Delano 

12.  Zachariah  Chandler 

13.  CarlSchurt 

U.  Samud  J.  Kirkwood 

16.  Henry  M.  Teller 

16.  LaciosQ.  C.  I^amar 

17.  Winiam  F.  Vilas 

IS.  Jrfm  W.Noble 

19.  Hoke  Smith 

20.  David  R.  Francis 

21.  Cornelias  M.  Bliss 

22.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 

23.  James  R.  Qarfldd 

24.  Richard  A.  Ballinger 

25.  Walter  L.  Fisher 

26.  Franklhi  K.  Lane 

27.  John  Barton  Payne 

28.  Albert  B.  FalL 


Mar. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 

July 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


8,1848 

15,1850 

12,1850 

7,1853 

6,1857 

5,1861 

8,1863 

15,1865 

27,1866 

5,1869 

1,1870 

19,1875 

12,1877 

5,1881 

6,1882 

6,1885 

16,1888 

6,1889 

6,1893 

1,1896 

5,1897 

21,1898^ 

5,1907 

6,1909 

13,1911 

6, 1913 

28,1920' 

5,1921 


Whence 
appointed. 


President. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virrinia. 

Michigan 

Missi^ppi... 
Indiana 

a  •  •  •  *  %Aw*  *  •  «  «   •  •  • 

Iowa 

IlUnds 

Ohio 

do 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Mississippi... 

Wisconsiii 

MissourL 

Oeorgia 

Missouri 

New  York... 

MissourL 

Ohio 

Washington.. 

imnois 

Calilbmla.... 

Illinois 

New  Mexico.. 


Tavlor  and  Fillmore 

FiUmore 

do 

Pierce 

Buchanan. 

Lincoln 

Linccdn  and  Jc^mson. . . . 

J<dmson 

do 

Grant 

do 

Hayes 

Garfield  and  Arthur 

Arthur 

Cleveland 

do 

Harrison 

Cleveland 

do 

McKinley 

McKmley  and  Roosevelt 
Roosevd^t 

Taft 

do 


Wilson.. 
.....do... 
Harding. 


Length  of 
servkie. 


Yr$,  fM». 
1        5 


2 
4 
4 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 

m  • 

1 

8 
2 
2 
1 
6 


5 

0 

0 

10 

4 

2 

7 

7 

11 

4 

11 

1 

11 

10 

1 

0 

5 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

il 


4ajf9. 
8 
27 
25 
0 
0 
4 
7 

12 

10 

27 

19 

25 

24 

2 

0 

10 

22 

0 

26 

6 

16 

13 

0 

5 

26 

•26 

20 


1  Entered  on  duty  Feb.  20, 1899. 

*  The  last  day  of  Mr.  Lane's  service  was  Feb.  29, 1920. 

•  Entered  on  duty  Mar.  15, 1920. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

THE  ATiABKA  BAILBOAD. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  has  been  among  the  most 
successful,  from  a  construction  standpoint,  yet  experienced  by  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission.  At  the  close  of  June,  i921,  the 
ends  of  steel  were  at  miles  284  and  356,  leaving  a  gap  of  72  miles  in 
the  Broad  Pass  section  to  complete.  The  gramng  for  this  was  com- 
pleted, so  that  with  the  finishing  of  the  Hurricane  Gulch  bridge  on 
Auffust  15,  1921,  tracklaying  proceeded  rapidly  northward,  as  did 
the  laying  of  steel  from  mile  356  southward.  The  two  gangs  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  each  other  near  Riley  Creek,  mile  347,  where  a  brief 
halt  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  steel  viaduct. 

This  viaduct  was  completed  and  track  between  northern  and  south- 
em  divisions  actually  connected  February  5,  1922,  permitting  the 
opening  of  all-rail  freight  and  passenger  traffic  Seward  to  Fairbanks, 
with  only  one  change — that  at  Nenana — from  standard  to  narrow- 
^u^  line.  During  the  summer  the  use  of  ferry  at  the  Tanana  cross- 
uig  is  also  required.  Early  in  May,  1922,  contract  was  let  for  fabri- 
cation and  erection  of  steel  bridge  at  this  point,  and  with  work  now 
progressing  entirely  satisfactorily  on  foundations  and  fabrication  it 
is  expected  that  this  bridge  will  be  ready  for  use  by  February,  1923. 
It  will  be  the  largest  bridge  of  the  entire  line — 70b-foot  truss  span, 
with  approaches  bringing  the  total  length  up  to  1,302  feet. 

Reconstruction  of  old  Alaska  Northern  bridges  was  completed, 
active  operations  set  in  motion  to  surface  and  ballast  newly  con- 
structed track  in  Broad  Pass  section,  some  additional  snow  shedding 
in  "  loop "  district  started,  additional  shop  facilities  at  Anchorage 
for  handling  increased  rolling  stock  put  under  way,  a  large  ware- 
house constructed  on  the  Anchorage  ocean  dock,  and  extensive  better- 
ments begun  at  Seward  dock. 

Average  force  for  year  was  2,079,  largely  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. 

Traffic  statistics  for  calendar  year  1921  show  33,138  revenue  pas- 
sengers and  29,763  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried.  For  first  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1922  (latest  figures  available),  6,870  revenue  pas- 
sengers and  12,414  tons  of  revenue  freight  were  carried,  showing  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent  in  revenue  passengers  and  an  increase  of  30 
per  cent  revenue  freight  carried,  as  compared  with  same  quarter  last 
year.  A  faster  through  schedule  was  established  July  9,  1922,  over 
the  standard  gauge  portion  of  the  line  between  Seward  and  Nenana, 
cutting  the  time  to  23  hours  between  these  points  and  shortening  the 
time  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks  from  three  and  one-half  days  to 
two  days  and  one  night.  Trains  carry  sleeping  cars,  observation 
dining  cars,  and  cars  for  through  freight. 

Under  the  Navy-Interior  cooperative  agreement  prospecting  for 
coal  and  development  work  continued  in  Cnickaloon  field,  7,569  tons 
of  coal  being  produced  in  the  process.  Building  program  at  Chicka- 
loon  was  completed,  also  coal  washing  plant  at  Sutton  completed  to 
serve  mines  in  all  these  fields.  The  first  three  months  of  fiscal  year 
the  commission  operated  its  Eska  Mine,  taking  out  17,676  tons ;  then 
closed  same  down  to  stimulate  mining  by  private  enterprise.  Because 
of  lack  of  furids,  the  Navy  Department  discontinued  activities  in 
Chickaloon  fields  on  April  30,  1922. 

Licreased  development  in  metalliferous  and  coal  mining,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  lines  of  effort,  is  expected  now  that  the  Alaste^  Rail- 
road is  connected  and  through  traffic  possible. 
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THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

The  Ck>loiilal  Congress,  September  16. 1776,  passed  a  resolution  making  grants  of  lands  to  certain  officers 
and  soldiers,  such  lands  to  be  provided  by  the  United  States  and  the  expense  of  procuring  them  to  be  borne 
by  the  States  as  other  expenses  of  war. 

May  20, 1785,  and  thereafter,  the  Board  of  Treasury  under  the  Confederation  made  sales  of  public  lands 
and  gave  certificates  of  purchase.  The  first  patents  for  lands  by  the  Qovemment  were  Issued  by  this 
boara;  the  first  was  dated  March  4, 1788,  and  the  last  March  3  J1789. 

The  act  of  August  7, 1789  (1  Stat.  49),  gave  the  Secretary  of  war  supervision  over  the  granting  of  lands 
to  persons  entitled  thereto  for  military  services  rendered  the  United  States,  and  by  the  act  of  September 
2,  1789  (1  Stat.  65),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  charsed  with  the  execution  of  such  duties  relative 
to  the  sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  states  as  might  by  law  be  required. 

The  act  of  May  18, 1796  (1  Stat.  464).  for  the  sale  of  lands  In  the  Northwest  Territory,  now  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  providea  for  a  surveyor  general,  defined  his  duties,  and  directed  that  plats  of  survey  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wno  thereafter  gave  notice  of  sales  and  performed  other  executive  duties.  He 
became  ihe  executive  power  or  agent  in  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  issuing  patents  for 
grants  of  land,  etc.,  with  the  aid  of  registers  and  receivers  of  the  district  land  offices  after  1810,  ana  remained 
so  until  the  organuation  of  the  General  Laml  .Office  in  his  departmemt. 

April  25,  I8f2  (2  Stat.  716),  Congress  created  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
and  made  his  bureau  subordinate  to  the  Treasury  Departm^t,  giving  him  authority  to  issue  patents  and 
perform  duties  formerly  executed  by  the  several  depmments.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  acts  oi 
Congress,  thereafter  was  given  general  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  action  of  tne  commissioner  were  made  to  him. 

By  act  of  July  4, 1836  (5  Stat.  107),  the  General  Land  Office  was  reorganized,  and  the  executive  duties 
sppwtaining  to  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  and  the  issuance  of  patents,  were  devolved  on  the 
commissioner;  and  a  principal  clerk  of  the  public  lands,  a  principal  clerk  of  private  land  claims,  a  principal 
clerk  of  the  surveys,  a  recorder  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  a  solicitor  of  the  General  Luid  Office,  and  a 
secretary  to  sign  tne  President's  name  to  all  land  patents  were  authorized. 

By  act  of  March  3, 1849  (9  Stat.  395),  Congress  created  the  Home  (now  Interior)  Department,  and  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  that  law  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "  shall  perform  all  tne  duties  in  relatioa  to  the 
General  Land  Office  of  supervision  and  appeal  now  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

The  General  Land  Office  has  since  remained  a  bureau  under  the  sup«yision  of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFHCE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  August  SI,  1922, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1922: 

AREA  OF  LAND  ENTERED  AND  PATENTED. 

The  total  area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  and 
allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  is  10,367,153.15 
acres,  not  including  215,419.79  acres  embraced  in  finals  not  heretofore 
counted  as  orieinaidisposition  of  land.  The  latter  area  is  constituted 
as  follows:  Puolic  auction,  74,811.52  acres;  abandoned  military  reser- 
vations, 554.21  acres;  cash  and  private  sales,  individual  claimants 
and  small  holding  claims,  10,761.15  acres;  preemption  entries, 
10,360.22  acres;  soldiers*  additional  homesteads,  6,410.93  acres; 
timber  and  stone  entries,  42,557.96  acres;  mineral  entries,  69,317.97 
acres;  coal  entries,  645.82  acres.  The  area  of  10,367,153.15  acres  is 
a  decrease  of  5,264,477.81  acres  as  compared  with  the  area  originally 
entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Of  the  total  area 
originally  entered  and  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  7,070,175.54 
ariw  were  allowed  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  act  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1916. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  12,904,821.57 
acres,  an  increase  of  2,787,011.82  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 
year  1921.  Of  the  above  area  9,632,635.57  acres  were  patented 
under  the  homestead  laws,  an  increase  of  1,459,833.41  acres,  not 
including  as  homesteads  6,242.40  acres  patented  as  soldiers'  additional 
entries. 

CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  sales,  leases,  and  other  disposition  of 
public  lands  (including  receipts  for  copies  of  records,  sales  of  Govern- 
ment property,  etc.)  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  were  $8,813,659.16;  from 
sales  of  Indian  lands,  $545,711.91 ;  and  from  leases  oi  naval  petroleum 
reserve  lands,  $2,425,324.65,  an  aggregate  of  $11,784,695.72,  all  of 
which  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  from  cash  sales  of  public  lands 
are  paid  to  the  public  land  States  within  which  such  sales  were  made, 
and  the  balance  of  such  net  receipts  from  the  States  included  within 
the  reclamation  act,  together  with  the  net  receip1:s  from  fees  and 
commissions  from  the  same  States,  are  paid  into  the  reclamation  fund ; 
90  per  cent  of  the  receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  from  lands 
outside  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  are  divided  between  the  States 
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from  which  the  mmerals  (principally  oil)  were  taken  and  the  recla- 
mation fund ;  the  receipts  irom  sales  of  reclamation  town  sites  sales 
of  lands  in  the  Yimia  aiixihary  reclamation  project,  and  royalties 
and  rentals  from  potash  deposits  are  deposited  directly  into  the 
reclamation  fmid ;  tne  receipts  from  sales  of  Indian  lands  are  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  various  Indian  tribes.  All  other  moneys  received 
were  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 
The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of  these  moneys : 


Source  of  receipts. 


Disposition  in  Treasury. 


Qeneral 
ftind. 


Sales  of  public  lands , 

Fees  and  commissions 

Reodpts  undOT  mineral  leasing  act 

Reodpts  under  minnd  leasing  act,  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve  lands 

Sales  of  land  and  timber  in  Oregon  &  CaUfomia 
R.R.  grant 

Sales  of  reclamation  town  sites 

Sales  of  toim  lots,  Alaska 

Sales  of  timber,  Alaska. 

Royalties  on  coal  leases,  Alaska 

Sales  of  lands  in  Yuma  auxiliary  reclamation 
prdect 

Royalties  and  rentals,  potash  deposits 

Depredations  on  pubuc  lands 

Power  permits 

Coal  leases.. 

Sales  of  fire^dUedUmberl!!.'."!.'!!!.'!!.*!!.*!!!!! 

Sales  of  timber,  Coos  Bay  wagon-road  lands. . . 

HisceDaneous  receipts 


Redamaticm 
fund. 


$174,898.10 
m  222. 61 
637,414.35 

2,425,324.65 

262,063.32 


16,21«.72 
7,296.50 
3,410.00 


Total 

Sales  of  Indian  lands . 


ll,9a&79 
ll,8n.28 
4,42L72 
787.55 
23,146.20 
40,433.54 


3,848,506.42 


Agpegate. 


6605,423.22 

806,225.32 

3,478,531.84 


23,342.51 


881.09 
1,56a  00 


State  fund. 


636,223.18 


2,266,179.33 


Total. 


5,005,064.88 


1006,544.50 
1,125,547.03 
6,374,143.52 

2,425,834.65 

262,063.82 

23,342.51 

16,210.72 

7,206.50 

3,4ia00 

ooX.  W 

1,660.00 
11,006.70 
11,871.28 

4,421.72 

787.55 

23,146.20 

40,433.54 


2,204,420.51  I  11,238,968.81 
545,711.91 


I 


11,784, 60&  72 


NoTB.—The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  subject  to  change  upon  final  examination  of  the  receivers' 
accounts  in  the  Oheneral  Land  Office  and  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  after  deposits  of  receipts 
for  the  benefit  of  special  purposes,  reclamation  fund,  State  fund,  and 
Indian  trust  funds  there  remains  a  balance  of  $3,848,598.42  to  the 
credit  of  the  general  fund  to  be  appropriated  by  Coneress.  As  the 
total  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  m  the  Greneral 
Land  Office,  including  the  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries 
and  commissions  of  registers  and  receivers  and  incidental  expenses 
($825,521.02),  for  the  fecal  year  1922,  amounted  to  $3,200,168.86,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office  was 
$648,429.56  less  than  the  amount  credited  from  its  receipts  to  the 
general  fund. 

Disbursements  from  the  following  special  deposit  trust  funds  and 
reimbursable  appropriations  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures  as 
receipts  or  expenditures:  From  deposits  by  individuals  for  survey- 
ing pubUc  lands,  $54,250.67;  from  completing  surveys  within  rail- 
roadr  land  ffrants,  $24,712.84;  from  opening  Indian  reservations 
(reimbursable),  $185.12;  from  deposits  by  individuals  for  resurveys, 
$1,010.01;  from  surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations  (reim- 
bursable), $32,310.82;  and  from  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor, 
surveying,  etc.  (Crow  act  of  June  4,  1920),  $9,526.28. 
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V 

FIELD  SERVICE. 

The  sum  made  available  for  the  field  service  for  this  year  was 
$550,000.  The  average  number  of  field  employees,  in  addition  to  the 
nine  chiefs  of  field  division,  mairrtained  under  this  appropriation 
during  the  year  was  100,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  oflSces  of  the  chiefs  of  field  division  and  the  clerical  assist- 
ance required  for  them  was  paid  from  this  appropriation. 

The  total  amoimt  of  cash  collected  and  turned  into  the  Treasury 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  field  force  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$199,059.79;  of  this  amount  $11,267.96  was  in  settlement  of  timber 
trespass  cases  and  $8,677.45  was  secured  from  timber  sales;  $179,- 
1 14.38  was  recovered  through  civil  and  criminal  action  brought  by  the 
Departmennt  of  Justice  in  cases  of  depredations  on  the  public  lands 
ana  \'iolations  of  the  pubUc  land  laws.  In  addition  there  has  been 
turned  into  the  Treasury  $4,103.11,  which  represents  royalty  on 
coal  mined  during  the  past  jear  from  a  tract  in  Colorado. 

As  a  result  of  mvestigations  by  the  field  employes,  117,635  acres 
have  been  restored  during  the  year  to  the  public  domain.  Of  this 
amount  105,600  acres  represent  fraudulent  entries  (taking  an  aver- 
age of  160  acres  to  each  entry)  canceled  through  proceedmgs  based 
upon  special  agents'  reports;  11,935  acres  restored  to  the  open  range 
by  the  abatement  of  unlawful  inclosure  without  suit. 

Special  agents  have  investigated  and  reported  17,570  cases,  of 
which  3,071  were  adversely  and  14,499  favorably  reported;  287 
hearings  in  Government  contest  cases  have  been  held. 

Civil  suits  in  48  cases  were  reconmiended  to  the  Department  of 
Jitttice  as  the  result  of  investigations  made  during  tne  year;  38 
suits  were  won  and  14  lost.  As  a  result  of  the  succe^ul  prosecution 
of  these  suits  $178,664.38  was  recovered  and  1,477.29  acres  were  re- 
stored to  the  public  domain. 

Fifty-one  indictments  were  reported  for  offenses  under  the  public 
land  laws.  Of  the  criminal  cases  tried  during  the  year  11  resiuted  in 
convictions,  under  which  there  were  4  prison  sentences  imposed  and 
fines  amoimting  to  $450  paid. 

The  accompushments  of  the  field  service  for  the  past  year  com- 
pares favorably  with  those  of  preceding  years.  There  were  14,319 
cases  pending  for  investigation  in  the  fielH  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1921,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1922  there  were  11,018 
cases  pending  for  investigation  in  the  field,  a  total  reduction  of 
3,301  cases. 

Motor-propelled  vehicles. — Provision  was  made  in  the  1922  appro- 
priation ior  protecting  pubUc  lands  and  timber,  for  the  allotment 
of  $35,000  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  motor-propelled 
vehicles.  Nine  new  cars  were  purchased  and  exchange  made  of  12 
cars.- 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  with  Government-owned  auto- 
mobiles was  306,935,  at  a  total  cost  of  $21,607.70,  which  included  all 
operating  expenses,  or  an  average  cost  of  7  cents  per  mile  for  the  34 
cars  in  use.  The  cost  per  day  was  $4.25  and  the  cost  per  month 
$1,800.64. 

The  expense  of  hired  automobiles  was  $43,226.60  for  211,628 
mil^  traveled,  or  an  average  cost  of  20  cents  per  mile,  $11.83  per 
day,  $3,602.21  per  month. 
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SURVEYS  IN  THE  HELD. 

The  gradual  improvement  in  economic  conditions  during  the  fiscal 
year  has  had  an  appreciable  influence  on  public  land  survey  produc- 
tion and  costs  throughout  the  country  and  has  facilitated  the  work 
in  many  ways  in  every  district.  Perhaps  the  most  important  change 
for  the  better  is  noticeable  in  the  type  of  men  available  for  field  wofk: 
the  wage  scale  to  be  sure  has  decreased  but  little,  but  the  producing 
capacity  of  field  assistants  of  to-day  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for 
th6  past  several  years.  The  continued  although  slight  decline  in  the 
price  of  foodstuns  and  in  some  classes  of  ma^rial  is  also  partly  ac- 
countable for  reduced  survey  costs,  while  better  camp  transportation 
facilities  through  the  use  of  motor  trucks  and  careful  party  manage- 
ment is  steadily  making  for  more  economical  work. 

General  Land  Office  surveys  as  pointed  out  in  my  last  annual 
report  are  gradually  becoming  more  compUcated  on  account  of  the 
detached  position,  the  limited  extent,  and  the  ever  increasing  diffi- 
culties encoimtered  in  many  of  the  areas  left  for  survey,  and  to  grow- 
ing obliteration  of  the  older  surveys;  the  production,  however,  this 
year  of  such  work  as  can  be  measured  on  a  mileage  basis  amoimted 
to  over  27,000  miles  of  line  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  $18  per 
linear  mile,  a  greater  output  at  lesser  cost  than  has  been  accom- 
plished for  several  years  past. 

A  lai^e  program  of  field  work  along  Red  River,  Okla.,  has  been 
carried  to  completion  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  work  was 
undertaken  in  preparation  for  tnal  of  suit,  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  involving  the  location  of  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  boundary  line,  in  which  suit  the  United  States  has  inter- 
vened. (See  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  for  1920,  p.  33.)  The  program  carried  to  completion 
included  the  survey  and  mapping  oi  the  entire  river  bed  from  the 
one-hundredth  meridian  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  600  miles.  Eighty  map  exhibits,  bound  in  atlas  form, 
were  introduced  in  evidence  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  volume  of  miscellaneous  surveys  executed  during  the  fiscal 
vear,  including  town  sites,  Indian  allotments,  surveys  to  aid  in  suits 
Defore  the  courts,  field  examinations  and  investigations,  private  land 
claims,  and  fragmentary  surveys,  boundarjr  lines,  special  surveys 
in  Alaska,  cooperative  work  with  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  National  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service,  and 
resurveys,  and  all  other  survey  work  which  can  not  be  gauged  by 
any  standard  unit  of  measurement,  was  materially  greater  than  that 
of  last  year,  and  because  of  the  decline  in  cost  of  field-party  main- 
tenance the  cost  of  such  surveys  was  less  than  for  any  period  since 
the  war.  On  the  whole,  survey  accomplishments  for  1922  show 
substantial  gains  toward  pre-war  standards  and  are  altogether 
satisfactory. 

ACCEPTED  SURVEYS. 

The  record  for  acceptances  of  surveys  and  resurveys  accom- 
pUshed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  a  falling  off  from  that  of 
the  previous  year,  by  reason  of  increased  diflSculties  encountered 
in  the  field.  The  area  of  lands  surveyed  and  resurveyed  amounted 
to  6,151,892  acres.     It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  acreage 
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of  surveys  approved  and  forwarded  by  the  surveyor  general  for  ex- 
amination and  acceptance  aggregate  7,430,400  acres  which  really 
indicates  the  activity  of  the  surveying  service  in  the  field,  and  is 
260,000  acres  more  than  the  amount  of  accepted  surveys  reported 
in  1921. 

The  banner  State  for  1922  is  Arizona,  with  its  record  of  1,486,381 
acres,  which  area  is  over  twice  as  much  as  any  other  surveying 
district. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  IN  OFHCES  OF  UNITED  STATES  SURVEYORS 

GENERAL. 

Survey  and  remirvey  of  ^^^  public  lands, — This  year  there  were 
approved  in  all  of  the  offices  443  townships,  covering  23,173.47  miles 
and  5,698,000.74  acres,  which  is  over  a  million  acres  more  than  were 
approved  last  year.  The  average  office  cost  per  mile  was  $2.37,  field 
cost,  $30.40,  or  a  total  of  $32.77,  and  the  total  average  cost  per  acre 
was  $0,133.  While  the  office  cost  is  slightly  less  than  it  was  last 
year,  the  average  cost  per  acre  is  a  little  more  than  it  was  last  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  surveys  are  becoming  more  complicated 
each  year. 

Mineral  surveys. — This  year  we  approved  475  mineral  surveys, 
embracing  1,657  locations,  at  an  average  cost  to  the  appUcant  of 
$15.42  per  location.  This  is  the  smallest  number  of  surveys  approved 
since  1919.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending 
in  the  offices  119  surveys,  embracing  485  lodes,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  76  surveys,  embracing  486  lodes.  This  work  has  been  kept 
current  in  every  office  for  the  past  year,  and  in  no  case  has  the  work 
been  more  than  60  days  in  arrears. 

Forest  homestend  entries. — There  were  approved  246  homestead 
entry  surveys  within  national  forests,  at  an  average  cost  ot  $9.02. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  45  surveys  were  pending  office  examina- 
tion and  16  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  work  is  practically  com- 
pleted, and  next  year  there  will  probably  be  even  fewer  surveys 
approved,  as  many  of  the  offices  have  been  advised  by  the  Forest 
Service  that  surveys  of  this  character  in  the  different  districts  have 
been  completed. 

Indian  surveys. — Surveys  in  Indian  reservations  are  of  such  a 
pecuUar  nature  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  return  them  on  an  acreage 
basis.  There  were  1,931.64  miles  approved  durine  the  year,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $20.94  per  mile  for  botn  office  and  field  worlc.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1921  there  was  no  appropriation  available  for  Indian 
work ;  consequently  there  was  an  arrearage  in  this  work  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  There  were  2,555  miles  pending  in  the  omces 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  2,597.64  received  during  the  year, 
the  returns  having  been  filed  by  the  field  engineers.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  2,378  miles  pending  in  the  offices,  which  I  hope 
will  be  approved  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  as  a  limited  amount 
of  money  nas  been  appropriated  for  this  work. 

Supptemental  plats. — Tnis  year  there  were  904  supplemental  and 
segregation  plats  prepared,  as  against  739  last  year.  As  many  of 
these  plats  are  prepared  to  accommodate  entrymen,  their  preparation 
takes  precedence  over  the  other  work  in  the  offices,  and  they  are 
gotten  out  immediately  u[>on  receipt  of  instructions  from  the  General 
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Land  OflSce.  When  the  number  of  supplemental  plats  prepared  is 
compared  with  the  nimaber  of  township  and  mineral  plats  approved 
it  can  be  easily  seen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tne  draftsmen's 
time  in  each  oflBce  is  occupied  on  this  work. 

Copies  of  records. — There  were  earned  and  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  Umted  States  Treasurer  $6,241.51  on  account  of  special  de- 
posits, earned  moneys,  for  the  preparation  of  transcripts  of  field 
notes,  and  copies  of  other  records  in  these  offices.  This  work  varies 
in  amount  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
public,  and  it  is  the  pohcv  of  the  offices  to  prepare  it  promptly  upon 
receipt  of  the  necessary  deposit  in  order  to  accommodate  tne  public. 

In  general, — The  usual  amount  of  $700,000  was  appropriated  for 
surveying  the  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  while  only 
$650,000  was  appropriated  for  1923.  The  State  of  Utah  has  supple- 
mented this  allotment  by  a  legislative  act  of  March  10,  1921,  provid- 
ing for  a  revolving  land  smrvey  fund  of  $50,000,  to  be  used  until  all 
the  public  lands  in  the  State  have  been  surveyed.  This  legislation  by 
the  State  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  394), 
and  is  typical  of  the  interest  all  of  the  Western  States  are  taking  in 
the  completion  of  the  pubUc  land  surveys. 

As  no  appropriation  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  office  of 
surveyor  general  in  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  it  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  public  records  were  disposed  of  m  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2218  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 
Inasmuch  as  the  public  land  surveys  had  not  been  completed  in  the 
Black  Hills  district,  which  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  oy  approved 
and  patented  minine  claims,  the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  records 
were  transferred  to  tne  office  of  the  assistant  supervisor  of  surveys  in 
Nebraska,  who  is  charged  with  the  completion  of  the  South  Dakota 
surveys.  As  soon  as  the  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  field  and  the 
returns  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office, 
tUe  mineral  records  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  officials  in  South 
Dakota. 

As  indicated  by  the  consolidated  yearly  report,  there  is  no  arrearage 
in  any  of  the  offices,  and  the  surveys  pending  will  be  disposed  of  by 
the  time  the  new  work  is  presented  for  office  examination. 

MAP  MAKING  AND  DRAFTING. 

Due  to  many  additions  and  corrections  on  the  copper  plates,  base 
of  United  States  map  1922,  showing  the  pubUshed  United  States 
census  population  bulletins,  the  niap  has  been  necessarily  delayed 
beyond  the  usual  date  of  issuance.  The  revision  as  to  census  data  is 
not  yet  fully  furnished,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  ^ill  be  possible  to 
complete  this  feature  for  the  1923  edition. 

Tne  map  of  Oregon  has  been  revised  and  issued,  and  new  compila- 
tions of  W  ashington  and  Utah  maps  are  under  way.  Revisions  of 
the  Nebraska  map  have  been  completed  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  lithographer  for  reproduction.  Maps  of  Wyoming,  CaUfomia, 
and  Florida  are  in  course  of  revision. 

Maps  of  the  Oklahoma-Texas  boimdary  survey  required  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  v.  the 
State  of  Texas,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were  sup- 

{)lied  and  received  most  favorable  comments  from  officials  of  the 
)epartment  of  Justice. 
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A  contribution  to  the  Brazilian  International  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Rio  de  Janiero  of  an  enlarged  facsimile  of  the  General  Land 
Office  map,  10^  by  13^  feet,  with  live  charts  lettered  ih  English, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish,  describing  activities  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

There  were  6^453  photolithographic  copies  of  official  township 
plats  of  survey  disposed  of  by  sale,  for  which  $3,227.50  were  receivea. 
and  8,197  copies  disposed  of  to  this  and  otlier  bureaus  for  official 
use. 

The  loss  of  one  of  our  best  map  compilers,  by  death,  has  very 
much  handicapped  our  map  work,  due  to  the  inability  to  replace 
him  because  ot  the  fact  that  the  salary  offered  has  been  no  induce- 
ment to  men  of  the  ability  desired.  In  this  connection  I  also  call 
attention  to  the  recent  resignation  of  an  experienced  engraver,  com- 
piler, and  draftsman,  who  nas  made  all  corrections  and  additions 
on  the  copper-plate  base  of  the  United  States  map  for  the  past  20 
years.  His  place  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
Hll  on  account  of  the  small  salaries  paid  in  our  bureau  for  this  class 
of  work, 

TRACT  BOOK  NOTATIONS. 

The  number  was  379,396:  this  includes  95,183  appeals  and  other 
miscellaneous  cases;  7,221  Indian  allotments,  31,512  final  and  cash 
certificates,  and  38,248  original  entries;  plats  posted,  1,529. 

Posting  and  preliminary  examinations.-^— Ongmsl  entries  posted 
38,248 ;  30,405  were  passed  and  7,843  were  found  defective  or  held 
for  further  action  on  account  of  confficts  or  defects.  The  number 
38,248  includes  20,105  stock-raising  homesteads. 

Withdravm  applications.— Homesteadf  timber  and  stone,  and 
isolated  tract  applications  withdraw^  or  rejected  and  so  noted^  3,470, 
withdrawn  being  mostly  of  applications  under  the  enlarged  and 
stock-raising  homestead  acts. 

Supplemmtal  patents. — Fifty-eight  supplemental  patents  under 
the  act  of  April  14,  1914  (38  Stat.  335),  were  authorized. 

Withdrawals  and  ckLssificaiions. — Withdrawals,  etc.,  in  1,774 
letters  and  executive  orders  were  noted.  These  include  with- 
drawals for  stock  driveways,  national  forests,  power-site  reserves, 
restored  lists,  designations  under  the  various  homestead  acts,  classi- 
fications, etc. 

(Cancellations  and  relinquishments. — Four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  entries  were  canceled  for  failure  to  make  final  proof 
within  the  statutory  period  and  19,359  were  relinquished  and  so 
noted. 

HOMESTEAD  AND  KINDRED  ENTRIES. 

Pending  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  9,715  cases.  Received,  59,544, 
as  against  63,816  the  previous  year.     Pending  at  end  of  year,  2,922. 

There  were  approved  for  patenting  28,922  final  entries  of  all 
kinds,  as  against  28,907  the  year  previous.  Additional  evidence 
was  requirea  in  3,195  defective  final  entreis,  as  against  5,620  the 
previous  year. 

Applications  to  make  second  entry  acted  upon,  2,924,  against 
3,587  the  previous  year;  applications  to  amend  acted  upon,  2,496, 
against  1,876  the  previous  year;  applications  for  sale  of  isolated 
tracts  acted  upon,  2,145,  against  3,612  the  previous  year;  applica- 
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Land  OflSce.  When  the  number  of  supplemental  plats  prepared  is 
compared  with  the  nimaber  of  township  and  mineral  plats  approved 
it  can  be  easily  seen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  draftsmen's 
time  in  each  oflBce  is  occupied  on  this  work. 

Copies  of  records. — There  were  earned  and  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  Umted  States  Treasiu'er  96,241.51  on  account  of  special  de- 
posits, earned  moneys,  for  the  preparation  of  transcripts  of  field 
notes,  and  copies  of  other  records  in  these  oflSces.  This  work  varies 
in  amoimt  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
public,  and  it  is  the  poHcv  of  the  offices  to  prepare  it  promptly  upon 
receipt  of  the  necessary  deposit  in  order  to  acconmioaate  tne  public. 

In  general, — ^The  usual  amount  of  $700,000  was  appropriated  for 
surveying  the  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  while  only 
$650,000  was  appropriated  for  1923.  The  State  of  Utah  has  supple- 
mented this  allotment  by  a  legislative  act  of  March  10,  1921,  provid- 
ing for  a  revolving  land  survey  fund  of  $50,000,  to  be  used  imtil  all 
the  public  lands  in  the  State  have  been  surveyed.  This  legislation  by 
the  State  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  Aiigust  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  394), 
and  is  typical  of  the  interest  all  of  the  Western  States  are  taking  in 
the  completion  of  the  pubUc  land  surveys. 

As  no  appropriation  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  office  of 
surveyor  general  in  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  it  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  public  records  were  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  oi  section  2218  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 
Inasmuch  as  the  public  land  surveys  had  not  been  completed  in  the 
Black  HiUs  district,  which  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  oy  approved 
and  patented  mining  claims,  the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  records 
were  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  assistant  supervisor  of  surveys  in 
Nebraska,  who  is  chained  with  the  completion  of  the  South  Dakota 
surveys.  As  soon  as  the  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  field  and  the 
returns  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
t^e  mineral  records  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  officials  in  South 
Dakota. 

As  indicated  by  the  consolidated  yearly  report,  there  is  no  arrearage 
in  any  of  the  offices,  and  the  surveys  pending  will  be  disposed  of  by 
the  time  the  new  work  is  presented  for  office  examination. 

MAP  MAKING  AND  DRAFTING. 

Due  to  many  additions  and  corrections  on  the  copper  plates,  base 
of  United  States  map  1922,  showing  the  pubUshed  United  States 
census  population  bulletins,  the  map  has  been  necessarily  delayed 
beyond  the  usual  date  of  issuance.  The  revision  as  to  census  data  is 
not  yet  fully  furnished,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
complete  this  feature  for  the  1923  edition. 

The  map  of  Oregon  has  been  revised  and  issued,  and  new  compila- 
tions of  Washington  and  Utah  maps  are  imder  way.  Revisions  of 
the  Nebraska  map  have  been  completed  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  hthographer  for  reproduction.  Maps  of  Wyoming,  California, 
and  Florida  are  in  course  of  revision. 

Maps  of  the  Oklahoma-Texas  boundary  survey  required  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  v,  the 
State  of  Texas,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were  sup- 

Elied  and  received  most  favorable  comments  from  officials  of  the 
^^partment  of  Justice. 
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A  contribution  to  the  Brazilian  International  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Rio  de  Janiero  of  an  enlai^ed  facsimile  of  the  General  Land 
Office  map,  10^  by  13^  feet,  with  five  charts  lettered  ih  English, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish,  describing  activities  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

There  were  6,453  photolithographic  copies  of  official  township 
plats  of  survey  disposed  of  by  sale,  tor  which  $3,227.50  were  receiveo. 
and  8,197  copies  disposed  of  to  this  and  otiier  bureaus  for  official 
use. 

The  loss  of  one  of  our  best  map  compilers,  by  death,  has  very 
much  handicapped  our  map  work,  due  to  the  inability  to  replace 
him  because  oi  the  fact  that  the  salary  offered  has  been  no  induce- 
ment to  men  of  the  ability  desired.  In  this  connection  I  also  call 
attention  to  the  recent  resignation  of  an  experienced  engraver,  com- 
piler, and  draftsman,  who  nas  made  all  corrections  and  additions 
on  tne  copper-plate  base  of  the  United  States  map  for  the  past  20 
years.  His  place  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
fill  on  account  of  the  small  salaries  paid  in  our  bureau  for  this  class 
of  work. 

TRACT  BOOK  NOTATIONS. 

The  number  was  379,396:  this  includes  95,183  appeals  and  other 
miscellaneous  cases;  7,221  Indian  allotments,  31,512  final  and  cash 
certificates,  and  38,248  original  entries;  plats  posted,  1,529. 

Posting  and  preliminary  examinations. -^Onginal  entries  posted 
38,248;  30,405  were  passea  and  7,843  were  found  defective  or  held 
for  further  action  on  accoimt  of  confficte  or  defects.  The  number 
38,248  includes  20,105  stock-raising  homesteads. 

Withdravm  apvlicatians. — Homestead,  timber  and  stone,  and 
isolated  tract  applications  withdrawu  or  rejected  and  so  noted^  3,470, 
withdrawn  being  mostly  of  applications  under  the  enlarged  and 
stock-raising  homestead  acts. 

Supplem^TUal  patents. — Fifty-eight  supplemental  patents  under 
the  act  of  April  14,  1914  (38  Stat.  335),  were  authorized. 

Withdrawals  and  ckissificaiions. — Withdrawals,  etc.,  in  1,774 
letters  and  executive  orders  were  noted.  These  include  with- 
drawals for  stock  driveways,  national  forests,  power-site  reserves, 
restored  lists,  designations  under  the  various  homestead  acts,  classi- 
fications, etc. 

Cancellations  and  relinquishments, — Four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  entries  were  canceled  for  failure  to  make  final  proof 
within  the  statutory  period  and  19,359  were  relinquished  and  so 
Doted. 

HOMESTEAD  AND  KINDRED  ENTRIES. 

Pending  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  9,715  cases.  Received,  59,544, 
as  against  63,816  the  previous  year.     Pending  at  end  of  year,  2,922. 

There  were  approved  for  patenting  28,922  final  entries  of  all 
kinds,  as  against  28,907  the  year  previous.  Additional  evidence 
was  required  in  3,195  defective  final  entreis,  as  agkinst  5,620  the 
previous  year. 

Applications  to  make  second  entry  acted  upon,  2,924,  against 
3,587  the  previous  year;  applications  to  amend  acted  upon,  2,496, 
against  1,876  the  previous  year;  applications  for  sale  of  isolated 
tracts  acted  upon,  2,145,  against  3,612  the  previous  year;  appUca- 
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tions  for  leave  of  absence  and  for  extension  of  time  within  which 
to  -establish  residence  acted  upon,  3)081,  against  2,886  the  year 
previous;*  miscellaneous  petitions  to  designate  lands  acted  upon, 
351,  against  776  the  year  previous;  defective  original  entries  acted 
upon,  15,503,  against  17,066  the  previous  jear;  appeals  from  ac- 
tion of  local  officers  acted  upon,  7,404,  agamst  5,321  the  previous 
year,  making  a  total  of  applications  for  second  entries,  isolated 
tracts,  amendments,  extension  of  time,  leaves  of  absence,  mis- 
cellaneous petitions  to  designate,  appeals,  and  original  homesteads 
acted  upon  during  the  year,  33,904,  against  35,034  of  the  previous 
year. 

This  work  is  practically  current,  and  the  oldest  cases  are  being 
assembled  and  disposed  of  rapidly.  Of  the  2,922  cases  pendine  at 
the  close  of  the  year  2,385  are  defective  original  entries  received  in 
the  homestead  division  since  January  1,  1922.  In  the  future  cases 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

SOLDIERS'  ADDITIONAL  HOMESTEAD  RIGHTS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  124  new  cases  have  been  received  and 
180  applications  have  been  disposed  of  by  issuance  of  patent  on 
final  adjudication,  leaving  165  pending,  of  which  only  26  are  ready 
for  adjudicalion,  making  this  work  practically  current. 

STOCK-RAISING  HOMESTEADS. 

The  transactions  under  the  act  of  December  29,  1916  (39  Stat. 
862),  authorizing  the  entry  of  public  lands  suitable  for  gazing  pur- 

Eoses  are  worthy  of  note.  Tne  records  of  the  land  classification 
oard  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  since  the  passage  of  this 
act,  100,079  petitions  for  designation  of  lands  subject  thereto  have 
been  received,  and  96,178  have  received  consideration;  the  total 
area  designated  under  these  petitions  aggregates  111,606,083  acres; 
the  total  area  canceled,  867,186  acres;  designations  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  110,738,897  acres. 

During  the  past  year  17,922  entries  were  allowed  under  this  act, 
covering  an  area  of  7,070,175.54  acres.  The  total  number  of  entries 
allowed  under  this  act  since  its  passage  is  80,323,  embracing  an  area 
of  31,407,991.82  acres. 

Eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  patents  were  issued 
under  the  act  during  the  past  year,  embracing  2,919,819.67  acres. 
The  total  number  of  patents  issued  under  this  act  up  to  June  30, 
1922,  is  14,130,  for  an  area  of  4,550,416.01  acres. 

In  the  table  of  statistics,  at  page  76,  will  be  found  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  distribution  of  stock-raising  homestead  entries 
by  States  and  land  districts. 

STOCK  DRIVEWAYS. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  was  submitted,  13  stock  driveways 
have  been  created  under  section  10  of  the  act  of  December  29,  1916 
(39  Stat.  862),  and  53  driveways  theretofore  established  have  been 
modified,  based  upon  investigation  by  our  field  service  and  my 
recommendation.     The  area  withdrawn  for  such  purpose  during  the 
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period  aggregates  96,590  acres,  inclusive  of  scattered  entries  or 
patented  tracts,  and  that  released  from  such  withdrawal,  101,863 
acres. 

The  total  gross  area  included  in  driveway  withdrawals  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  9,010,328  acres,  and  is  distributed  by  States  as 
follows:  Arizona,  417,186  acres;  California,  33,161  acres;  Colorado, 
209,875  acres;  Idaho,  712,087  acres;  Montana,  213,678  acres; 
Nevada,  3,527,582  acres;  New  Mexico,  1,110,117  acres;  Oregon, 
410,403  acres;  South  Dakota,  17,635  acres;  Utah,  1,230,981  acres; 
Washington,  10,919  acres;  and  Wyoming,  1,116,704  acres. 

TOWN-SITE  ENTRIES  AND  TOWN-LOT  SALES. 

A  number  of  town  sites  have  been  created  and  surveyed  on  the 
public  domain,  and  public  sales  have  been  held  or  ordered  held  of 
several  town  sites  so  established  during  the  fiscal  year.  This  activity 
has  extended  from  Alaska  on  the  north  to  Florida  and  Louisiana  on 
the  south.  The  town  site  of  Harding,  located  just  north  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  frontinjg  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  named  m  honor  of  President 
Harding.  The  plat  of  the  survey  of  this  town  site  has  been  accepted, 
the  appraisal  oi  the  town  lots  made,  and  it  is  contemplated  opening 
the  town  site  and  having  a  public  sale  of  lots  during  the  coming 
winter  tourists'  season. 

The  town  site  of  Veteran,  Wyo.,  located  within  the  North  Platte 
irrigation  project,  was  on  May  20,  1922,  recommended  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  within  less  than  five  weeks  thereafter  the  survey  was 
approved,  the  appraisal  made,  and  a  public  sale  of  the  lots  m  the 
town  site  held,  at  which  38  lots  were  sold  for  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$5,835,  the  sale  being  held  on  June  27,  1922,  at  the  town  site. 

A  final  public  sale  of  town  lots  was  held  in  the  town  of  Omak,' 
State  of  Washington,  on  June  15,  1922,  aggregating  the  sum  of 
$5,277. 

The  town  site  of  Bonita,  La.,  was  approved  for  patent  May  6,  1922. 

The  trust  for  the  town  site  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  which  was 
established  in  1909,  has  been  practically  closed  and  there  is  a  balance 
after  deducting  all  expenses  oi  administration  and  other  expenditures 
of  about  $7,200. 

The  number  of  town  lots  upon  which  final  payments  have  been 

made  and  certificates  approved  for  patent  during  the  fiscal  year 

is  1,846. 

MINNESOTA  DRAINAGE. 

llie  act  of  May  20,  1908  (35  Stat.  169),  extended  the  Minnesota 
drainage  laws  to  the  public  lands  in  said  State  when  subject  to  entry. 
Under  said  laws  the  lands  are  assessed  for  the  State  drainage  projects 
and  where  the  records  do  not  show  that  said  drainage  tax  has  been 
paid  the  lands  are  sold  by  the  State  authorities.  Tne  purchaser  at 
the  tax  sale  is  required  to  pay  to  the  United  States  tiie  price  fixed  for 
the  land,  usually  $1.25  per  acre,  and  assume  the  obligation  of  paying 
the  State  drainage  taxes.  During  the  past  vear  there  were  approved 
for  patenting,  not  including  final  nomesteads  which  involve  orainage 
chafes,  123  cash  entries  made  xmder  said  drainage  act  involving  an 
area  of  about  19,680  acres.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been 
patented  under  said  act  approximately  1,021,920  acres. 

10280—22 2 
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RIGHTS  OF  WAY. 

Railroad. — During  the  past  year  62  railroad  right-of-way  applica- 
tions were  received,  which  together  with  those  pending  July  1,  1921, 
made  a  total  of  238  before  tne  office  for  action;  of  these  115  were 
finally  disposed  of,  as  against  53  finally  disposed  of  during  the  pre- 
vious year;  105  applications  are  pending  office  action  as  against  176 
last  year. 

All  other  rights  of  way. — ^Three  hundred  and  ninety-two  irrigation 
and  miscellaneous  applications  were  received  and  417  were  finally 
disposed  of,  98  remainingpending  office  action  as  against  123  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  While  the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  took  away  from  the  General  Land  Office  applications 
under  act  of  February  15,  1901  and  March  4,  1911,  for  reservoirs, 
canals,  and  transmission  lines  used  wholly  for  power  purposes,  the 
large  number  of  new  applications  for  pipe  lines,  under  the  oil  leasing 
act  of  February  25,  1920,  balanced  the  loss,  so  that  the  receipts  were 
about  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 

Forfeitwre. — ^Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  approved  rights  of 
way  have  been  canceled  (nearly  all  of  them  irrigation)  on  relinquish- 
ment, as  against  255  last  year;  29  forfeiture  cases  are  pending  the 
outcome  of  suits  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  9  of  which 
were  recommended  during  the  past  year,  and  two  canceled  as  a  result 
of  legal  proceedings.  Beginning  with  May,  1922,  the  work  of  clearing 
the  records  of  some  5,000  irrigation  rights  of  way  which  are  subject  to 
forfeiture  was  actively  commenced,  and  will  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted to  a  conclusion. 

Stock   watering   reservoirs. — ^During    the   past   year   31    reservoir 

declaratory  statements  have  been  approved,  as  against  6  last  year; 

163  applications  have  been  received  and  190  cases  disposed  of.     The 

large  number  of  small  •withdrawals  for  public  water  reserves,  has 

militated  against  increase  in  the  ''  water  hole  '^  or  reservoir  declaratory 

statements,  although  there  appears  to  be  but  a  small  falling  off  in 

such  filings. 

STATE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  11,  1916  (39  Stat.  506), 
applications  oy  23  irrigation  districts  lor  recognition  under  the  pro- 
yisions  of  said  act  have  reached  this  office.  Of  these,  2  applications 
involving  50,096  acres  (gross  area)  were  received  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

During  the  year  5  applications  having  a  total  gross  area  of  149,- 
082.60  acres  received  departmental  approval,  and  12  were  otherwise 
acted  upon.  On  July  1,  1922,  9  applications  were  awaiting  some 
action  by  this  office. 

PRIVATE  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  30  new  reports  and  15  supplemental 
reports  have  been  rQceived  as  the  result  of  investigations  of  private 
irrigation  enterprises  and  State  irrigation  districts  upon  which  claim- 
ants and  applicants  under  the  desert-land  laws  were  dependent  for 
their  water  supplies,  making  a  total  of  1,202  projects  reported  on 
since  the  adoption  of  the  regulations  of  September  30,  1910  (39  L.  D., 
253).     There  were  also  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
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Survey  22  reports  made  in  response  to  requests  of  this  office  for 
information  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  these 
projects,  while  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  furnished  a 
TtpoTt  upon  one  project.  One  report  was  also  furnished  by  the 
Indian  Office. 

During  the  year  reports  on  82  irrigation  companies  and  districts 
have  been  considered  and  disposed  of.  In  52  cases  aflFecting  ap- 
proximately 300  entries  and  applications  the  conclusions  reached 
were  in  favor  of  the  recognition  oi  the  companj^  or  districts  as  a  proper 
and  sufficient  source  of  water  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  entered 
under  the  desert-land  law;  in  23  cases  affecting  about  100  entries  and 
applications  the  conclusions  reached  were  adverse;  while  9  cases  were 
closed  without  any  definite  conclusion  having  been  reached,  it 
appearing  that  there  were  no  longer  any  desert-land  entries  or 
applications  involved,  all  having  been  relinquished  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  Of  the  reports  considered  there  were  5  involving 
projects  previously  acted  upon,  the  last  action  being  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  or  supplementing  the  previous  action. 

FEDERAL  WATER  POWER  ACT. 

% 

The  Federal  water  power  act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat.  1063),  is 
now  functioning  smoothly. 

WhDe  to  some  extent  it  has  taken  away  work  formerly  considered 
as  essentially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  it 
has  created  enough  new  work  to  more  than  offset  that  which  has 
been  lost. 

During  the  past  year  power  applications  aggregating  674,637  acres 
have  been  received  for  appropriate  action,  as  against  552,590  acres 
last  year.  Of  this  674,637  acres,  193,916  acres  are  national-forest 
lands,  the  balance  being  public  lands. 

About  1,000  elections  under  section  24  of  said  act  have  been 
called  for  as  against  500  last  year.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  elections  have  been  filed,  and  the  entries  have  been  allowed 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  section  24  of  the  Federal  water 
power  act. 

A  large  number  of  applications  for  restoration  from  power-site 
withdrawal  or  classification  under  said  section  24  have  been  received, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Federal  power  conwnissioner  for  consideration 
and  **  determination,"  61  of  which  have  been  made  and  restorations 
promulgated  thereunder.  In  coordination  with  the  work  under  this 
act,  43  withdrawals  for  classification,  13  power-site  interpretations, 
0  power-site  witl^drawals,  and  18  power-site  restorations  were 
promulgated. 

April  17,  1922,  the  Water  Power  Commission  determined  that 
entry  of  lands  affected  by  power-transmission  line  withdrawals  or 
approvals  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  power  value  of  such 
Iwids.  This  determination  has  immensely  simplified  the  handUng 
of  applications  for  the  acquisition  of  public  lanos  under  the  various 
applicable  laws,  and  this  class  of  cases  are  up  to  date. 

During  the  year  $7,671.48  have  been  received  in  payment  of  sums 
due  under  permits  issued  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  power 
act.'  This  is  $2,219.89  more  than  the  amount  received  in  1921. 
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CAREY  ACT. 

The  work  under  the  Carey  Act  has  made  satisfactory  progress 
during  the  year,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  closing  up  old  and 
long-pending  projects,  issuing  patents  to  the  several  otates  for  the 
lands  which  had  been  brought  under  irrigation,  and  restoring  to  the 
public  domain  the  segregated  lands  the  reclamation  of  which  had 
been  found  impracticable. 

One  case  in  which  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was  thus  reached 
after  several  years  of  investigation  and  negotiation  was  that  of  the 
La  Prele  project  in  Wyoming,  involving  three  different  segregations 
of  land  and  two  appUcations  for  patent  based  upon  these  segrega- 
tions. The  aggregate  area  involved  prior  to  this  adjustment  was 
17,587.34  acres.  Of  this  amount  7,809.58  acres  were  patented  to 
the  State  and  9,426.05  acres  were  restored  to  the  pubhc  domain, 
leaving  a  balance  of  351.79  acres  as  to  which  the  segregation  is  held 
intact  for  the  present  pending  the  outcome  of  appeals  in  certain 
litigation  in  the  State  courts.  The  same  adjustment  also  cleared 
the  way  for  patenting  a  number  of  desert-land  entries  which  had 
been  suspended  for  some  years  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  available  water  supply. 

The  largast  new  segregation  approved  during  the  year  involved 
13,745  acres  in  Arizona.  This  is  the  first  s^egation  imder  the 
Carey  Act  which  has  been  approved  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  New  segregations  involving  11,579.77  acres  in  Wyoming 
also  received  approval. 

Carey  Act  segregations  aggregating  167,459.20  acres  were  finally 
disposed  of  during  the  vear.  Of  this  area  35,870.36  acres  were 
patented  to  the  several  States  as  reclaimed,  and  131,588.84  acres 
represented  segregations  which  were  canceled.  An  additional  area 
of  25,364.93  acres  was  segregated  and,  including  a  request  for  rein- 
statement, 6,400.39  acres  more  were  applied  for,  but  no  additional 
lands  were  included  in  temporary  withdrawals.  For  69,097.68 
acres  the  period  of  segregation  was  extended. 

IRRIGATION  OF  ARID  LAND  IN  NEVADA. 

The  first  permit  under  the  act  of  October  22,  1919  (41  Stat.  293) 
generally  known  as  the  Pittman  Act,  was  issued  July  19,  1920. 

Two  years  are  allowed  bv  the  act  within  which  to  "discover  ^^  water 
sufficient  to  irrigate  20  acres  of  land,  together  with  an  additional  year 
to  show  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

A  number  of  very  promising  progress  reports  have  been  received, 
and  suggestions  have  been  made  that  applications  for  patent  would 
be  forthcoming  shortly,  although  the  time  therefor  has  not  yet 
expired. 

Twenty-three  applications  from  Elko  and  147  from  Carson  City 
have  been  received  during  the  current  year.  Forty  Elko  and  160 
Carson  City  permits  have  been  issued  during  the  current  year,  while 
31  Elko  and  98  Carson  City  permits  have  wen  canceled. 

There  were  outstanding  on  July  1.  1922,  49  Elko  and  319  Carson 
City  permits,  while  on  Jifly  1,  1921,  there  were  40  of  the  former  and 
257  of  the  latter. 
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DESERT-LAND  ENTRIES. 

During  the  year  6,786  applications  and  entries  of  all  description 
were  received,  as  against  6,744  the  previous  year;  of  these  7,706  were 
finallj'  disposed  of,  against  6,564  during  1921;  1,156  cases  remained 
pending  office  action  July  1,  1922,  which  leaves  the  desert-land  work 
practically  current. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  final  desert-land  entries 
were  received,  and  1,878  disposed  of,  1,659  of  which  were  patented,  as 
against  the  previous  3'ear  s  showing  of  1,611  received,  1,644  disposed 
01,  and  1,599  patented. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  original  desert-land 
entries  were  received,  and  2,432  disposed  of,  as  against  2,177  received, 
and  1,953  disposed  of  the  previous  year. 

UNITED  STATES  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS. 

During  this  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
cases  handled  by  the  reclamation  section,  notably  in  the  number  of 
original  homestead  entries  and  assignments  examined  and  accepted, 
also  in  the  number  of  final  entries  approved  for  patenting.  In  the 
latter  class  of  cases  the  increase  was  81  per  cent  over  last  year. 
Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  applications  and  entries  of  all 
sorts  have  been  received,  and  2,829  disposed  of,  as  against  2,340  last 

A  summary  of  the  principal  kinds  of  cases  received  and  disposed 
of  during  the  year,  is  as  follows : 

Original  entries, — Pending  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  353 :  re- 
ceived, 792;  canceled,  135:  otherwise  disposed  of,  482;  allowed,  475, 
as  against  356  allowed  last  rear.  Pending  office  action  July  1, 
1922,  53.  "^ 

Assignments. — Pending  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year,  124;  received, 
315:  otherwise  disposed  of,  90;  examined  and  approved,  326.  as 
against  264  approved  last  rear.  Pending  office  action  Julv  1, 
1922,  23. 

Applications  for  lands  in  Yuma  auxiliary  project. — Pending  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  115;  received.  17:  disposed  of,  90.  Pending  office 
action  July  1,  1922,  42. 

Homestead  proofs. — Pending  at  close  of  last  year,  91 ;  received,  345: 
othen^'ise  disposed  of,  53;  examined  and  accepted,  193,  as  against 
196  last  year.     Pending  office  action  July  1,  1922,  190. 

Final  homestead  entries. — Pending  at  close  of  last  year,  350:  re- 
ceived, 640;  otherwise  disposed  of,  181 :  approved  for  patenting,  777, 
as  against  428  last  year.     Pending  office  action  July  1,  1922,  32. 

The  principal  openings  of  irrigated  lands  to  entry  under  the  act 
of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388),  were  us  follows: 


Project. 


North  Platte,  Nebraska- Wyoming. 

Shoahone,  Wyoming 

Newlands,  Nevada 


Total. 


Pate  of 

opening. 


Sep^  9,l»2l 
Sept.  U>,  1921 
June  16.1922 


Irrlgar 

tiou 

acreage. 


14,868 
3,667 
2,152 

20.687 


Number  i     Farm 
of  farm       in : its 
units.    I  entered. 


224 
57 
33 

314 


22* 
■> 


277 
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During  the  fiscal  year  this  ofliee  promulgated  28  orders  of  with- 
drawal under  the  reclamation  act  of*  June  17,  1902,  and  78  orders  of 
restoration.  The  area  withdrawn  during  such  periods  was  145,204 
acres,  while  the  area  restored  was  240,915  acres. 

WITHDRAWALS  AND  RESTORATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  416,435  acres  of  public  land  were  withdrawal! 
or  placed  in  a  state  of  reservation  under  the  various  acts  applicable 
thereto,  and  6,236,61 1  acres,  theretofore  withdrawn  or  reserved,  were  re- 
stored to  entry  or  other  proper  disposition.  Some  of  the  withdrawals 
were  for  other  purposes,  and  some  are  blanket  withdrawals  without 
strict  regard  to  lands  entered  or  patented,  so  that  the  total  of  with- 
drawn land  does  not  represent  with  absolute  accuracy  the  amount  of 
public  unentered  lands  reserved.  The  same  may  be  said  of  restora- 
tions. Some  of  the  lands  restored  were  included  in  other  forms  of 
withdrawals;  some  were  patented  or  subject  to  equitable  rights,  and 
so  did  not  become  subject  to  general  entry  or  other  disposition  upon 
restoration. 

The  withdrawals  and  restorations  during  the  year  follow: 

Stocic  driveways. — Under  section  10  of  the  act  of  December  29,  1916 
(39  Stat.  862),  96,590  acres  have  be^n  withdrawn  and  101,864  acres 
released  from  former  withdrawals. 

National  forests, — Approximately  83,971  acres  have  been  added  to 
national  forests  from  the  public  domain.  The  public  lands  in  70,105 
acres  excluded  from  national  forests  and  in  240  acres  released  from 
withdrawal,  for  forest  purposes  have  been  restored  to  entry  and  other 
disposition. 

Coal. — No  withdrawals  were  made  for  coal  classification,  but 
4,908,922.46  acres  previously  withdrawn,  were  restored  from  such 
withdrawal,  leaving  34,966,491.54  acres  still  withdrawn  June  30,  1922. 

Oil. — One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  acres 
of  land  theretofore  withdrawn  for  classification  as  possibly  valuable 
for  petroleum  were  restored  to  entrv.  No  withdrawals  were  made, 
but  6,580,61 1  acres  still  remain  withdrawn  for  oil  classification. 

Phosphate. — No  withdrawals  were  made,  but  298,846  acres  pre- 
viously withdrawn  were  restored;  2,425,494  acres  are  still  in  a  state 
of  reservation. 

Power  site^. — By  four  withdrawals  1,076  acres  were  placed  in  a 
state  of  reservation  as  valuable  for  power  purposes,  as  against  76,240 
acres  restored  from  previous  withdrawals  by  24  restorations  and 
modifications;  2,517,244  acres  still  remain  withdrawn. 

Public  water  reserves. — By  20  orders,  13,827  acres  were  withdrawn 
as  public  water  reserves  and  3,210  acres  previously  withdrawn  were 
restored  by  9  orders;  255,249  acres  remain  withdrawn  for  such  re- 
serves. 

Reservoir  sites. — Fifteen  hundred  and  forty-four  acres  were  with- 
drawn as  reservoir  sites.  There  were  no  restorations.  Two  hundred 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  are  now  with- 
drawn as  prospectively  valuable  for  reservoir  sit^s. 

Poxcer^te  designations. — Ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  acres  heretofore  designated  as  valuable  for  power  purposes, 
under  the  Oregon  &  California  Railway  re  vestment  act,  were  restored 
from  such  designation,  leaving  142,867  acres  still  reserved. 
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Power^siie  classifications, — Sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  acres  were  withdrawn  for  classification  as  to  power  v^due 
by  35  orders  of  withdrawal.  But  427  acres  were  withdrawn  last  year, 
and  the  total  now  reserved  is  64,656  acres. 

Power-site  applications, — The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  trans- 
mitted to  this  oflRce  during  the  past  year,  under  the  Federal  water- 
power  act,  power  applications  aggregating  674,637  acres,  of  which 
193,916  acres  were  in  national  forests.  A  total  of  1,227,227  acres  are 
now  withdrawn  by  virtue  of  water-power  applications. 

Rtdamaiion, — Twenty-eight  orders  of  withdrawal  and  78  orders  of 
restoration  were  promulgated  during  the  year  (as  against  23  with- 
drawals and  43  restorations  the  previous  year) ,  in  vol  vmg  the  reserva- 
tion of  145,204  acres,  and  the  restoration  of  240,915  acres. 

Carey  Act, — Under  section  4  of  the  act  of  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat. 
372),  and  the  acts  amendatory  of  and  supplementary  thereto,  6,400 
acres  have  been  withdrawn  from  general  disposition  for  the  benefit  of 
the  various  States  applying  therefor,  and  415,133  acres  theretofore 
withdrawn  have  been  restored. 

Miscellaneous. — About  400  acres  were  withdrawn  in  Arkansas  for 
classification  in  connection  with  the  Big  Lake  bird  reserve,  630  acres 
in  Colorado  and  Michigan  in  aid  of  pending  legislation,  2,400  acres  in 
Alaska  for  national  park  purposes,  and  160  acres  in  New  Mexico  for 
national  monument  purposes,  totaling  3,594  acres  withdrawn.  No 
restorations. 

RESTORATION  OF  SHORE  SPACE  IN  ALASKA. 

Twenty-three  restorations  of  the  80-rod  reserved  shore  space 
between  claims  abutting  upon  navigable  "or  other '^  waters  in  Alaska 
have  been  made,  under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  1059),  as 
against  14  the  previous  year.  Of  these  five  have  been  **  blanket 
restorations"  covering  one  or  more  townships  or  the  banks  of  a 
river  between  certain  points. 

TTiis  class  of  cases  is  being  handled  promptly  upon  receipt  of 
records  from  the  chief  of  field  division,  and  is  up  to  date. 

RESTORATIONS   AND   OPENINGS   SUBJECT   TO   THE    PREFERENCE   OF 

EX-SERVICE   MEN. 

During  the  fiscal  year  lands  within  the  provisions  of  Public  Reso- 
lution No.  29  of  February  14,  1920  (41  Stat.  434),  as  amended  by 
Public  Resolution  No.  36  of  January  21,  1922,  released  from  with- 
drawal or  segregation,  or  subject*  to  disposition  through  survey  or 
resurvey,  have  been  restored  or  opened  to  entry  bj  ex-service  men  of 
the  war  with  Germany  in  advance  of  other  disposition,  in  accordance 
with  such  resolutions  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder.  During 
the  period  the  public  lands  in  areas  so  restored  or  opened  have 
aggregated  475,790  and  1,836,900  acres,  respectively. 

STATE  GRANTS  AND  STATE  SELECTIONS- 

A  further  substantial  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  pending,  un- 
adjudicated  State  claims  was  recorded  during  the  past  year.  Re- 
ceipts amounted  to  285,968.16  acres,  while  933,571.28  acres  were 
finally  adjudicated,  814,734.81  acres  of  indemnity  school  land  and 
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91,866.94  acres  of  specific  quantity  grant  land  being  conveyed  to  the 
States.  In  addition,  23,406.58  acres  of  indemnitor  school  land  selec- 
tions and  3,562.95  acres  of  quantity  grant  selections  were  rejected 
and  canceled. 

During  the  year  7,843.08  acres  of  land  were  conveyed  to  the  States 
with  reservation  of  mineral  deposits  (coal,  oil  and  gas,  phosphate)  to 
the  United  States  and  33,434.87  acres  under  cooperative  agreements 
with  some  of  the  States  providing  for  the  exchange  of  school-section 
lands  withiiF  the  boundaries  of  national  forests  for  other  lands  within 
such  boundaries,  the  lands  selected  by  the  States,  upon  confirmation 
of  title,  being  eliminated  from  the  forests.  There  have  bewi  con- 
veyed to  the  States  pursuant  to  these  agreements  281,863.29  acres 
of  land. 

Exchanges,  of  land  with  the  State  of  Michigan,  authorized  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  31,  1912  (37  Stat.  241),  were  con- 
summated to  the  extent  of  41,840.40  acres,  patents  for  that  amount 
of  land  having  been  issued  to  the  State  of  Michian  during  the  year. 

Pending  legislation, — ^The  need  of  and  reasons  for  legislation  having 
for  its  object  the  confirmation  of  title  in  the  States  of  lands  granted  in 
place  in  aid  of  schools,  by  issuance  of  United  States  patents;  the 
confirmation  of  title  to  school  section  lands,  by  patent,  to  transferees 
of  the  States  whose  claims  to  title  have  failea  because  of  the  known 
mineral  character,  at  time  of  grant,  of  the  lands  purchased  by  tiiem 
.  and  the  conveyance  of  title,  to  States,  by  patent,  the  same  as  to 
individuals,  were  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year  (pp.  38  and  39) 
and  the  fact  noted  that  such  legislation  was  then  pending.  A  bill 
(S.  889)  of  this  character  passed  the  Senate  April  22,  1922,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  this  till  or  a  like  measure  may  be  enacted  into 
law  in  the  near  futiu'e. 

SWAMP  AND  OVERFLOWED  LANDS. 

Progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  adjudicating  claims  pending 
under  the  grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  made  by  the  acts  oi 
Congress  approved  March  2,  1849  (5  Stat.  352),  September  28,  1850 
(9  Stat.  519),  and  March  12,  1860  (12  Stat.  3).  Patents  issued  for 
7,770.58  acres,  as  follows:  To  the  State  of  California  for  5,936.76 
acres;  Florida,  80.05  acres;  Iowa,  237.91  acres;  Louisiana,  1,273.45 
acres;  Missouri,  122.41  acres;  and  Wisconsin,  120  acres.  Selections 
aggregating  4,894.43  acres  were  rejected.  Only  416.61  acres  were 
enibraced  in  the  new  selections  filed.  The  total  area  so  far  conveyed 
imder  this  grant  to  the  15  States  which  received  it  amounts  to 
63,931,169.54  acres. 

ABANDONED  MILITARY  RESERVATION. 

The  largest  abandoned  military  reservation  to  be  disposed  of 
during  the  year  was  a  tract  of  55,178  acres  near  Doming,  N.  Mex., 
reserved  in  1917,  for  military  purposes;  these  lands  were  open  to 
homestead  entry. 

Proctor's  Landing,  near  Lake  Borgne,  La.,  including  the  remains 
of  old  Fort  Beauregard,  containing  81.68  acres  appraised  at  $571, 
was  disposed  of  at  public  sale  April  26,  1922.  The  ola  fort  was  valued 
at  $250.     The  land  and  fort  sold  for  $2,196.80. 
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The*  10  small  abandoned  military  reservations  along  the  Gulf 
coast  of  Louisiana,  containing  3,624  acres,  of  low,  level,  salt  marsh 
were  offered  at  public  sale  April  22,  1922.  But  one  tract  of  160  acres 
was  sold.     They  had  been  appraised  at  $4,897.56. 

The  act  of  July  15,  1921  (42  Stat.  142)  provided  for  the  survey, 
appraisal,  and  sale  of  Vashon  Island,  across  the  Soimd  from  the  city 
01  Tacoma,  Wash.  This  reservation  contains  479.40  acres  and  the 
actual  occupants  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  not  to  exceed  20  acres 
each. 

CHIPPEWA  LOGGiNG  OPERATIONS.  MINNESOTA. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  cut  from  ceded  Chippewa  lands, 
Minnesota,  under  contracts  entered  into  under  the  act  of  June  27, 
1902  (32  Stat.  400),  407,880  feet  of  timber,  besides  1,224  posts  and 
poles,  for  which  $5,872.24  were  paid.  There  were  also  cut  in  trespass 
9,360  feet  and  665  posts  and  poles,  for  which  $185.63  were  collected. 
There  were  paid  as  interest  during  the  past  year  by  purchasers  who 
had  been  granted  extensions  of  time  $15,692.27,  and  as  overhead 
chaiges  $7,061.    The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $28,811.14. 

There  have  been  cut  to  date  since  the  logging  operations  began 
in  1903,  1,281,552,887  feet  of  timber,  224^  cords  of  pulp  wood,  and 
219,901  ties,  posts,  and  poles,  for  which  the  purchasers  paid  $9,077,- 
031.39.  The  average  stmnpage  price  was  $7.08  plus.  There  have 
also  be^n  cut  in  trespass  5,081,569  feet  of  timber,  794 J  cords  of  pulp 
wood,  1,000  piling,  and  87,273  ties,  posts,  and  poles^  for  which  tnere 
were  received  $54,338.27.  The  total  amoimt  of  mterest  paid  by 
purchasers  was  $113,841.23,  and  the  total  amount  of  overhead 
charges  paid  by  purchasers  was  $22,803.19,  all  of  which  was  a  condi- 
tion lor  granting  extension  of  time.  The  grand  total  receipts  have 
been  $9,268,014.08. 

The  total  cost  of  scaling  has  been  $161,425.50,  or  12f  cents  per 
thousand  feet,  and  the  total  cost  of  superintending,  scaling,  rent,  and 
office  expenses,  was  $389,117.57,  or  28  plus  cents  per  thousand 
feet.  The  total  expense  of  scaling  and  collecting  for  all  trespass  was 
S8,780.  Deducting  tlie  amount  paid  by  purchasers  as  overhead 
chai]ge6,  the  expense  to  the  Government  is  3.97  per  cent  of  the 
receipts. 

The  timb^  contracts  are  all  completed  except  three,  involving 
about  50,000,000  feet,  according  to  the  estimates,  out  with  a  probable 
overrun  of  25  per  cent.  These  purchasers  have  been  granted  ext^i- 
sions  of  time  on  condition  that  they  pay  interest  on  deferred  payments 
at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  also  pay  the  overhead  charges. 

RAILROAD  GRANTS  AND  SELECTIONS. 

Lands  selected  and  patented* — ^Railroad  and  wagon  road  selections 
were  received  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  740,995.88  acres  as 
compared  with  1,307,546.30  acres  in  1921. 

There  were  allowed  and  patented  1,490,397.93  acres,  as  compared 
witl\  713,210.32  acres  in  1921. 

Adjustment  of  the  Northern  Pacific  grant, — The  adjustment  of  the 
grants  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  under  the  acts  of  July  2, 
1864  (13  Stat.  365)  and  May  31,  1870  (16  Stat.  378)  and  the  acts 
supplemental  thereto,  made  necessary  by  the  decision  of  April  11, 
1921,  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  The 
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Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  (41  S.  C.  Rep.  439),  wasix 
on  January  6,  1922,  the  adjustment  being  made  as  of  and  inelu< 
December  31,  1921.  The  ascertainment  of  the  area  of  the  grant  oi 
1864,  as  to  the  place  or  primary  limits  is  practically  completed  and 
the  remainder  oi  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  to  a  completion  at  the 
earliest  date  practicable. 

Coo8  Bay  waqon  road  lands, — Under  the  acts  of  June  9,  1916  (39 
Stat.  318)  and  February  26,  1919  (40  Stat.  1179),  a  sale  of  9,675,000 
feet,  board  measure,  of  timber  on  a  320-acre  tract  was  made,  for 
which  $23,146.20  was  received.  Total  amount  of  timber  sold  to  date, 
55,075,000  feet;  amount  received  therefor,  $103,957.50. 

Oregon  &  California  Railroad  lands. — Classification  reports  covering 
about  30,000  acres  of  the  revested  Oregon  &  California  Railroad 
grant  lands  have  been  received  during  the  year  from  the  assistant 
supervisor  of  surveys  in  charge  of  the  classification  of  these  lands. 

Under  the  act  of  June  9,  1916  (39  Stat.  318),  19  sales  of  timber 
were  held'  during  the  year  involving  3,402.57  acres,  containing 
110,725,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  timber  for  which  the  sum  ol 
$198,529.68  was  received,  Total  sales  to  date,  123;  area  involved, 
23,020.69  acres,  containing  568,192,000  feet,  board  measure,  of 
timber.     Total  receipts,  $943,948.91. 

Under  the  act  of  May  31,  1918  (40  Stat.  593),  providing  for  the 
advantageous  consolidation  of  the  timber  holdings  of  the  Govern- 
ment through  exchange,  two  exchange  applications  were  patented. 
The  UnitecT  States  received  thereby  23,669.61  acres  possessing  a 
growth  of  948,091,000  feet  board  measure  of  timber  having  a  value 
of  $1 ,581 ,562.55  in  exchange  for  22,270.71  acres  containing  955,752,000 
feet  of  timber  valued  at  $1,570,492.94. 

April  19,  1922,  the  department  authorized  the  survey  of  lands  in 
the  indemnity  limits  of  the  grant  within  existing  national  forests. 
The  classification  of  the  revested  land  will  be  kept  current  with  the 
survey  by  the  assignment  of  a  timber  cruiser  to  each  surveying 
party. 

Land  opcninff, — An  opening  of  the  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  wagon 
road  grant  lands,  classified  as  agricultural,  in  conjunction  with  the 
remaining  revested  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  gjrant  lands,  classi- 
fied as  agricultural,  is  contemplated  about  the  spring  of  1923.  The 
opening  of  the  Coos  Bay  wagon  road  lands  will  arforathe  lessees  and 
settlers  on  these  lands  an  opportunity  to  perfect  their  preference 
rights.  The  necessary  statistical  and  listing  work  preparatory  to 
such  an  opening  is  now  going  on. 

INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS. 

During  the  year  153  new  fourth-section  allotment  applications  were 
filed  under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  388),  as  amended, 
while  433  were  approved  and  305  were  canceled.  This  practically 
disposes  of  over  8,000  applications,  principally  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  which  had  accumulated  prior  to  April  15,  1918.  The  can- 
cellations were  largely  in  cases  of  Indians  who  had  failed  to  use  the 
lands  applied  for  or  nad  returned  to  the  reservations.  During  the 
past  year,  6,805  trust  patents  with  an  area  of  495,808.25  acres,  and 
2,265  fee  patents  with  an  area  of  252,560.33  acres  were  issued.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  3,902  approved  allotments,  mostly  on  tribal 
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rtservations,  were  on  hand,  5,425  have  been  received,  and  5,905  have 
been  disposed  of,  leaving  a  balance  of  3,422,  all  in  one  schedule,  made 
to  Indians  on  the  Blaclaeet  Indian  reservation  in  Montana,  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  June  30.  1919  (41  Stat.  16),  which  directed  that 
all  of  the  lands  on  the  said  reservation  be  pro  rated  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe.  Accordingly,  none  of  the  lands  in  this  reserva- 
tion will  ever  be  open  to  entry.  The  same  course  has  been  adopted 
hy  Congress  in  disposing  of  the  diminished  Crow  Reservation  in 
Montana. 

OPENING  OF  COLVILLE  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

The  act  of  March  22,  1906  (34  Stat.  80),  provided  for  the  opening 
to  homestf'ad  entry  of  the  south  half  of  the  former  ColvilJe  Indian 
Reservation,  Was&.,  September  5,  1916,  and  the  unentered  lands 
were  automatically  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  sale  on  September 
4.  1921,  but  legislation  extending  the  time  during  which  homestead 
entries  could  be  made  for  a  period  of  5  years  was  approved  May  9^ 
1922   (Public,  215).     When  restored,  ex-service  men  were  given  a 

5 reference  right  of  entrv.     These  lands  will  be  subject  to  general 
isjposition  August  28,  1922. 

On  November  23,  1921,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the 
reclassification  as  nonmineral  of  certain  lands  within  the  south  half 
of  the  former  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  Wash.,  originally  classified 
as  timber-mineral  and  grazing-mineral.  By  regulations  approved 
hy  the  department  on  June  29,  1922,  the  reclassined  lands  originally 
clarified  as  grazing-mineral  were  opened  to  homestead  entry. 

LIEU  SELECTIONS  FOR  LANDS  IN  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  211),  provides  that  land  in 
Indian  reservations  held  in  private  ownership  may  be  exchanged  for 
vacant  lands  of  equal  area  and  value  in  the  Bame  State.  Durmg  the 
year  there  were  118  selections  approved  and  patented,  containing 
about  439,927  acres.  Six  selections  were  rejected  and  27  are  now 
pending  which  involve  about  26,269  acres.  The  departm^it  has 
approved  an  area  of  approximately  1,906,397.22  acres  under  the  act. 
and  there  have  been  reconveyed  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  about  1,875,065.43  acres,  leaving  31,331.79  acres  for 
future  exchanges. 

FOREST  AND  OTHER  EXCHANGES  UNDER  SPECIAL  ACTS. 

There  have  been  passed  bv  Congress  so  far  some  19  special  acts 
authorizing  exchanges  of  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  for  other 
lands,  mostlv  confined  to  national  forest  lands  and  to  remedy  certain 
errors  and  defects  caused  by  improper  survejp  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  During  the  year  4  applications  were  patented, 
involving  an  exchange  of  approximately  3,722.77  acres  oi  base  for 
about  2,881.25  acres  of  selected  lands.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  21  applications  pending,  of  which  7  arose  out  of  erroneous 
surve;>'s.  The  remaining  14  cases  involve  an  aggregate  area  of 
approximately  19,114.29  acres  selected  in  exchange  for  about 
48,172.28  acres  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States.  While  the 
difference  in  the  area  between  the  selected  and  the  base  lands  is  large, 
the  actual  values  are  about  equal  considering  the  nature  of  the  tracts. 
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LIEU  SELECTIONS  FOR  LANDS  IN  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1920  and  1921  sets  forth  at 
considerable  length  the  situation  with  regard  to  forest  lieu  selections 
presented  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  36).  Durmg  the 
past  year  there  were  approved  for  patenting  266  selections,  aggre- 
gating an  approximate  area  of  51,892.92  acres.  There  are  119 
forest  Ueu  selections  pending  in  the  land  office  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  action  has  been  taken  on  99  of  these. 

SELECTIONS  TO  CORRE3CT  ERRONEOUS  SURVEYS. 

The  act  of  October  31,  1919  (41  Stat.  325)  was  passed  to  remedy 
largely  fictitious  surveys  made  in  1853  and  1870,  m  Florida,  where 
plats  showed  lakes  where  none  existed  and  other  deep  permanent 
bodies  of  water  were  foimd  to.  occupy  area  represented  as  land  on 
the  plats.  Retracement  sm^eys  revealed  a  loss  of  land  of  5,484 
acres,  with  3,538  acres  gained.  The  net  loss  of  1,946  acres  will  be 
distributed  proportionately  among  the  several  claimants.  Forty- 
nine  applications  for  relief  were  filed  under  said  act.  On  Jime  24, 
1922,  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  awards  and 
adjustments  under  the  act. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  last  annual  report  1  national  forest  has 
been  enlarged,  17  have  been  reduced,  1  consoUdation  and  5  inter- 
forest  transfers  have  been  effected  imder  the  act  of  June  4,  1897 
(30  Stat.  34,  36),  and  5  have  been  enlarged  under  special  acts  of 
Congress.  The  gross  area  which  has  been  added  from  the  public 
domain  during  the  fiscal  year  is  83,971  acres,  and  that  acquired  for 
forest  reservation  purposes  under  the  act  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat. 
961),  aggregates  137,65%  acres.  Due  to  recent  surveys,  recomputa- 
tion  of  the  area  of  certain  forests  has  been  necessary,  eflfectmg  a 
decrease  of  34,328  acres  in  the  estimated  total  of  last  year. 

There  are  now  148  forests,  embracing  181,799,997  acres,  of  which 
a  Uttle  over  86  per  cent  is  pubUc  land.  The  net  increase  in  national 
forest  area  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  is  13,866  acres. 
During  the  fiscal  year  70,105  acres  have  been  excluded  and  the  public 
lands  therein  restored  to  entry  and  other  disposition.  The  area  em- 
braced in  withdrawals  for  forestry  purposes  or  in  aid  of  forest  reserva- 
tion legislation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  148,602  acres,  certain 
reductions  having  been  effected  through  inclusion  in  forests  or 
restoration.  Three  administrative  sites,  containing  320  acres,  have 
been  withdrawn  during  the  period  and  33  such  withorawals,  involving 
3,627  acres,  have  been  revoked,  making  the  total  area  withdrawn 
for  such  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  210,783  acres,  190,520 
acres  thereof  being  in,  and  20,263  acres  near,  national  forests. 

SMALL  HOLDING  CLAIMS. 

To  protect  and  afford  a  simple  and  easy  means  by  which  those 
people  who  had  settled  and  held  possession  of,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  in  some  cases  establisned  homes  upon,  smaU  tracts  of 
land  in  the  territory  derived  from  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico,  sections 
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16,  17,  and  18,  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  861),  wore 
enacted,  the  provisions  of  which  have  been  extended  from  time  to 
time.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  said  sections,  over  6,000  claims, 
situate  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  have  been  filed  thereunder,  the 
area  varying  from  a  few  acres  to  160,  with  an  average  of  about  60 
acres  each.     The  past  year  206  claims  have  been  patented. 

The  period  for  filing  claims  under  said  sections  has  expired,  but 
Congress  on  June  15,  1922,  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  small  holding  claims  on  unsurveyed  land  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  which  is  practicallv  a  reenactment  of  sections  16 
and  18  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  '(26  Stat.  861),  with  shght  modifi- 
cations. 

MINERAL  LANDS. 

Tliere  were  300  more  applications  for  mineral  patents  received 
during  the  year  than  the  year  previous,  but  in  other  matters  aflfect- 
ing  mineral  lands  the  receipts  were  not  so  heavy.  Patents  were 
issued  on  .574  applications,  embracing  an  area  of  53,043  acres. 

A  large  numoer  of  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permits  were  issued 
under  the  mineral  leasing  act,  but  operations  imder  these  permits 
have  not  been  as  active  as  could  be  desired,  due  in  part  to  financial 
conditions  generally,  and  partly  to  the  authority  granted  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  by  the  act  of  January  11,  1922,  to  extend  the 
time  for  compliance  with  drilling  requirements  under  permits.  As 
to  coal,  the  results  so  far  indicate  that  the  leasing  act  is  meeting  with 
a  substantial  response  and  warrants  the  belief  that  the  law  is  giving 
a  healthy  impulse  to  production.  Oil,  gas,  and  coal  are  the  subject 
of  further  comment  herein. 

CqclI  leases  and  permits, — There  were  received  during  the  year  568 
applications  for  coal  prospecting  permits,  leases,  and  licenses.  There 
were  issued  223  permits,  aggregating  an  area  of  210,404  acres,  24 
leases,  aggi-egating  520  acres.  Approximatelv  93  leasing  imits  were 
designated  on  petitions  therefor,  the  designations  having  been  made 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  total  number  of  units  so  designated  was  168. 

A  somewhat  smaller  number  of  applications  for  leases  were  re- 
ceived than  during  the  previous  year,  J>ut  a  greater  number  of  leases 
were  issued.  The  latter  might  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  there  has 
now  been  sufficient  time  for  the  development  of  some  of  the  tracts 
included  in  prospecting  permits  and  for  the  ripening  of  permits  into 
leases.  Unaer  the  regulations  a  minimum  royaltv  production  is 
required  of  lessees,  to  begin  as  of  the  fourth  year  of  tlie lease  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  the  lessees  to  develop  mines.  It  is  thus  too  early 
to  calculate  the  investments  made  and  the  production  to  result  in 
cases  of  leases  issued.  In  a  number  of  leases,  especially  in  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  the  minimum  royalty  production  and  invest- 
ment requirements  are  large  and  should  add  materially  to  the  national 
annual  output  of  coal. 

Ala^l'a  coal. — There  were  no  coal  leases  issued  during  the  year. 
There  are  outstanding  seven  leases,  which  embrace  6,540  acres  in  the 
Bering  River  field,  2,520  acres  in  the  Matanuska  field,  1,440  acres  in 
the  Cook  Inlet  field,  and  566  acres  in  the  Nenana  field.  Under  the 
act  of  March  4,  1921  (41  Stat.  1363),  8  coal  prospecting  permits  were 
issued  out  of  20  applications  filed. 
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OH  and  gas  activities. — Under  section  14  of  the  leasing  law,  which 
authorizes  leases  to  permittees  who  show  discovery  of  ou  and  gas  as 
result  of  prospecting  under  a  permit,  10  leases  were  issued,  embracing 
4,860  acres  of  lancT     Under  section  17  of  the  law  authorizing  the 

Eublic  sale  of  leases,  2  were  issued  covering  70.91  acres  of  land  in 
alifomia,  and  20  covering  6,260  acres  of  land  in  the  Salt  Creek  field, 
Wyoming.  The  total  bonus  paid  for  the  two  leases  in  California  was 
$9,160,  and  for  the  41  tracts  included  in  the  Wyoming  leases, 
$1,687,000,  this  latter  amount  having  been  reported  last  year,  the 
sale  having  been  made  during  that  year. 

During  the  year  4,598  new  applications  for  oil  prospecting  permits 
under  sections  13  and  20  of  the  leasing  act  were  filed,  4,985  permits 
were  granted,  and  3,107  rejected.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  a 
total  of  15,653  applications  for  permits  have  been  received,  and  we 
now  have  4,996  remaining  for  final  action. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  for  action 
820  applications  for  relief  imder  sections  18,  18a,  19,  and  22  of  the 
leasing  act,  and  during  the  year  we  deceived  65,  making  a  total  of 
885;  we  now  have  pending  389,  in  all  of  which  some  action  has  been 
taken  but  are  awaiting  either  compliance  with  requisite  reguirements 
or  the  results  of  hearings  ordered.  By  the  end  of  the  nscal  year, 
acting  under  these  sections,  84  leases  covering  17,455  acres,  and  181 
prospecting  permits,  covering  133,290  acres,  were  issued  and  deliv- 
ered, while  231  applications  were  rejected  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Of  the  leases  7  cover  1,043  acres  in  the  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  1 , 
California,  issued  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1920  (41  Stat.  812);  IS 
cover  6,937  acres  in  the  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  2,  California^ 
of  which  5  were  issued  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1920,  supra,  and  the 
rest  were  issued  under  the  act  of  February  25,  1920.  oeven  leases, 
covering  30  producing  wells,  were  issued  upon  lands  in  the  naval 
reserve  No.  2,  California. 

Oil  and  gas  permits  in  AlasTca. — From  February  25,  1920,  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  mineral  leasing  act,  to  July  1,  1922,  994  appli- 
cations for  permits  involving  lands  located  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
have  been  received  in  the  General  Land  Office,  919  were  filed  in  the 
Juneau  land  office,  64  in  the  Nome  office,  and  11  in  the  Fairbanks 
office.  Of  this  number,  disposition  has  been  made  by  the  granting 
of  603  permits  and  the  final  rejection  of  32  applications,  a  total  of 
635.  Final  action  on  all  applications  except  those  recently  received 
is  delayed  bv  reason  of  the  nonreceipt  of  additional  evidence  which 
has  been  called  for  and  is  necessary  to  complete  the  claims. 

About  two-thirds  of  these  applications  are  for  lands  located  in  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  in  the  Cold  Bay  region,  the  remaining  being  scat- 
tered over  the  Katalla,  Yakataga,  Iliamna,  Kootsnahoo,  Seward,  Wa- 
silla,  Anchorage,  Aniashak,  Lituya  Bay,  Young  Bay,  and  Kachemak 
Bay  regions.  The  applications,  as  a  rule,  are  for  the  full  area  that  may 
be  granted  under  permit,  and  the  entire  area  is  approximately  2,225,- 
000  acres.  Practically  all  of  this  land  is  unsurveyed,  and  in  most 
instances  the  descriptions  thereof,  shown  by  metes  and  boimds,  are 
very  indefinite,  so  that  the  difficulties  encountered  in  considering 
the  applications,  in  view  of  the  many  conflicts  which  exist,  may  be 
readily  understood.  At  the  request  of  the  parties  in  interest  in  the 
Cold  Bay  district  the  General  Land  Office  has  tmdertaken  to  make 
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surveys,  which,  while  made  in  part,  have  not  yet  been  completed 
in  the  field,  and  consequently  plats  of  survey  are  not  yet  available. 
However,  from  wi  imomcial  map  of  the  survey  now  in  the  General 
Land  OflBce  it  appears  that  lines  of  survey  duly  monumented  have 
been  run  througn  what  is  known  as  the  east  and  west  fields  of  the 
district  sufficient  to  enable  a  tie  thereto  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the 
various  claims. 

Receipts  under  the  mineral  leasing  del, — ^The  receipts  under  the 
mineral  leasing  act  of  February  25,  1920,  for  the  fiscal  vear  1922 
were  $8799,468.17,  of  which  $6,374,143.52  were  from  public  lands, 
and  $2,425,324.65  were  from  naval  petroleum  reserve  lands. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  CONTEST   WORK. 

By  order  of  June  15,  1922,  mineral  contests,  which  had  theretofore 
been  handled  in  the  Mineral  Division,  were  assigned  to  the  Contest 
Division,  which  will  hereafter  have  charge  of  all  litigated  cases,  both 
mineral  and  agricultural,  that  come  before  the  office  for  decision. 
Under  the  numerous  and  varied  pubhc  land  laws  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  must  arise  manj  cases  of  confficting  interests  of  almost  unlim- 
ited variety,  presentmg  questions  exceedingly  difficult  of  solution, 
upon  which  immense  values  are  often  dependent.  It  is  the  special 
province  of  the  Contest  Division  to  handle  such  cases  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  procedure,  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  depart- 
ment that  come  before  the  office  on  appeal  or  review  from  the  dis- 
trict land  offices,  where  hearings  have  oeen  had  and  testimony  sub- 
mitted. It  is  believed  that  the  centralizing  of  all  contests  m  one 
division  gives  assurance  of  uniformity  of  action  and  greater  expedition 
in  the  disposition  of  the  work.  During  the  year  endmg  June  30,  1922, 
the  office  has  disposed  of  1,110  litigated  cases  and  2,337  unappealed 
cases,  and  the  work  is  now  practically  current,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mineral  contests  received  under  the  order  of  June  15,  and  the 
adjudication  of  these  cases  will  be  takerf  up  without  delay. 

REPAYMENTS. 

TTie  existing  laws  governing  repayments,  section  2362,  United 
States  Revised  Statutes,  act  of  June  16,  1880  (21  Stat.  287),  and  the 
act  of  March  26,  1908  (35  Stat.  48),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 11.  1919  (41  Stat.  366),  provide  for  return  to  the  land  applicant, 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  of  moneys  received  and  covered  into  the  Treasury 
in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in  all  cases  where 
lands  have  been  erroneously  sold,  where  applications  to  make  entry 
have  been  rejected,  no  fraud  appearing,  and  where  any  amount  has 
been  paid  in  excess  of  the  legal  requirement.  Excess  amounts  are 
payable  only  to  the  party  who  makes  the  payment  or  to  his  legal 
representatives. 

Under  said  laws  there  were  stated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  2,526 
accounts,  allowing  repayment  of  $249,244.17,  and  during  said  period 
there  were  deniea  557  claims  for  repayment.  The  number  of  claims 
allowed  includes  113  accounts  allowing  repayment  of  $28,043.99  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  sales  of  various  Indian  reservation  lands 
and  repaid  from  Indian  trust  funds. 
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,  Eepayment  claims  alhatd  and  denied!. 


Land  iHstTicts. — The  Territory  of  lUaska  is  divided  into  three  land 
districts  with  the  district  land  offices  located  respectively  at  Juneau. 
Nome,  and  Fairbanks.  At  Juneau  the  ofEces  of  register  and  receiveir 
have  been  consoHdated  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1919  (41  Stat.  194), 
with  the  joint  duties  imposed  upon  the  register|  at  Nome  and  Fair- 
banks tlie  marshal  of  the  United  States  court  la  ex  ofRcio  register, 
and  the  clerk  of  said  court  ex  officio  receiver  of  public  moneys. 

Land  service  headquarters. — -The  official  headquarters  of  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  Territory,  the  assistant  supervisor  of  surveys, 
and  the  chief  of  the  field  division  are  at  Juneau. 

Surveys.— Since  Congress  authorized  the  extension  of  the  rec- 
tangular system  of  public  land  survevs  to  the  district  of  Alaska  over 
1 ,550,000  acres  have  been  brought  under  survey.  These  surveys  have 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  three  independent  meridians  estab- 
lishea  as  follows:  The  Seward  meridian,  initiated  just  north  of 
Resurrection  Bay  and  extending  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields;  the 
Fairbanks  meridian,  commencing  near  the  town  of  that  name  and 
controlling  the  surveys  in  that  vicinity  including  the  Nenana  coal 
fields;  and  the  Copper  River  meridian,  which  lies  in  the  valley  of 
the  Copper  Kiver  and  from  which  surveys  have  been  executed  as  far 
north  us  the  Tanana  River  and  south  of  the  Bering  River  coal  fields 
and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

All  of  these  surveys  have  been  confined  to  known  agricultural 
areas,  the  coal  fields,  and  such  adjoinit^  lands  as  might  under  normal 
concUtions  be  attractive  to  settlers.  The  acref^  above  stated  does 
not  represent  all  of  the  lands  in  Alaska  that  have  been  actuaUy 
sur^-eyed.  as  a  very  substantial  area  has  been  covered  by  special 
metes  and  liounds  siu-veys  scattered  over  widely  separated  regions 
of  Alaska,  so  as  to  include  town  sites,  reservations  of  various  types, 
native  allotments,  trade  and  manufacturing  sites,  and  homestead 
entry  claims.  Surveys  of  the  last  two  types  are  procurable  at  the 
expense  of  the  claimants,  but  by  act  of  June  22,  1918,  referred  to 
elsewhere  herein,  Congress  has  made  provision  for  homestead  surreys 
without  expense  to  tne  claimants  wnere  the  rectangular  system  of 
public  land  surveys  has  not  been  extended  over  the  lands  involved, 

I'nder  date  of  Februari-  3,  1922.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
directed  that  the  rectangular  system  of  the  public  land  surveys  be 
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extended  over  the  coal  fields  in  the  Broad  Pase>  or  Upper  Chulitna 
district,  in  order  to  make  the  area  available  for  leasing.  The  coal 
field  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Government  railroad,  running 
from  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks,  between  stations  292  ana  310,  or 
about  due  east  of  the  Moimt  McKinley  National  Park.  Two  mines 
are  now  in  existence  and  outcropping  are  numerous.  The  coal  is 
all  lignite.  This  will  be  the  fourth  coaT  field  to  be  surveyed  in  Alaska, 
the  Matanuska,«Nenana,  and  Bering  River  fields  having  been  com- 
pletely covered  by  public  land  surveys  several  years  ago. 

Land  laws  in  force. — The  principal  laws  applicable  in  the  Territory 
are:  (1)  The  mining  laws;  (2)  the  coal  leasing  act  of  October  20,  1914 
(38  Stat.  741),  with  its  amendment  of  March  4,  1921  (41  Stat.  1363), 
and  the  general  mineral  leasing  law  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat. 
741);  (3)  the  homestead  laws,  tne  entry,  however,  being  restricted  to 
160  acres;  (4)  right  of  way  laws;  (5)  town  site  laws;  (6)  entries 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  manufacture;  (7)  the  free  use  for  cer- 
tain purposes  and  purchase  of  timber  on  the  public  lands  under 
appropriate  regulations. 

nofnestead  entries. — During  the  last  fiscal  year,  73  original  home- 
stead entries  were  made  in  the  Territory,  embracing  an  area  of  10,611 
acres,  while  71  final  entries  were  made  for  12,377  acres. 

Recent  legislation  of  Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
department,  has  done  much  for  the  encouragement  of  the  home- 
steader in  Alaska,  notably  the  act  of  June  22,  1918  (40  SUt.  632), 
authorizing  the  free  survey  of  homestead  entries  in  Alaska,  where 
the  pubHe. surveys  h<ve  not  yet  been  extended  over  the  land;  the 
act  of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  1059),  amendatory  of  the  acts  of  May 
14, 1898,  and  March  3,  1903,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
within  his  discretion,  to  restore  intervening  shore  spaces  required 
between  entries  under  the  original  laws,  where  the  shore  space  so 
restored  is  not  needed  for  haborage  uses;  and  finally,  the  act  oi  March 
8,  1922,  authorizing  agricultural  entries  on  lands  valuable  for  coal, 
oil,  or  gas.  The  passage  of  this  act,  it  is  understood,  will  result  in 
the  issuance  of  many  homestead  patents  that  have  been  awaiting  a 
relief  enactment  of  this  character. 

Coaly  oU,  and  gan. — For  details  as  to  the  transactions  in  the  Terri- 
tory under  this  head,  see  ^'Mineral  lands*'  herein,  page  21. 

CONCLUSION. 

Special  efforts  were  made  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  to 
bring  up  the  arrearage  of  work  which  I  found  on  assuming  my  official 
duties  in  this  office,  and  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Manj 
of  the  classes  of  work  have  been  brought  up  current.  By  current  is 
meant  that  the  work  on  hand  ready  for  action  can  be  disposed  of 
within  a  month,  without  counting  the  new  cases  or  the  old  ones  com- 
ing in  for  further  action.  Other  classes  of  work,  however,  are  some- 
what in  arrears,  and  employees  are  being  transferred  from  the  current 
work  to  that  which  is  behind,  so  that  in  the  near  future  such  arrearage 
will  be  eliminated. 

As  an  instance  of  the  progress  made,  reference  is  had  to  the  fact 
that  approximately  5,000  more  patents  were  issued  during  1922  than 
in  1921,  involving  an  increase  of  2,787,011.81  acres;  of  this  increase, 
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2,469,833.40  acres  were  covered  by  entries  under  the  homestead 
laws,  making  a  total  of  9,632,635.56  acres  patented  under  said 
laws,  thus  giving  title  to  several  thousands  of  American  citizens 
who  have  spent  their  time  and  money,  and  in  many  instances  endured 
hardships,  m  order  to  have  a  home  for  the  future.  Final  homestead 
entries  are  now  acted  upon  within  from  30  to  90  days  after  the  final 
certificate  has  been  issued,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  an  entry- 
man  to  wait  two  years  or  'more  after  haA  submitteii  satisfacto^ 
final  proof  for  his  patent. 

Our  rapidly  diminishing  public  domain  calls  for  a  careful  scrutiny, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  of  Si  proposed  legislation  looking  toward  the 
final  disposition  of  any  considerable  acreage.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year  17,922  stock-raising  homestead  entries  were  made,  covering  an 
area  of  7,070,175  acres,  which  is  extremely  significant  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  great  body  of  our  remaining  public  lands  is 
better  suited  to  grazing  uses  than  for  ordinary  farm  culture  without 
recourse  to  irrigSion^  At  the  begmning  ofThe  last  fiscal  year  our 
area  of  vacant  unappropriated  public  lands  was  189,729,492  acres, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  182,886,310  acres.  So  that,  with 
the  public-land  laws  as  they  now  stand,  it  is  apparent  that  our  re- 
maining stock  in  hand  wiU  not  long  continue  to  supply  the  demand. 
All  things  considered,  new  laws  operating  to  increase  the  demand  for 
public  lands  should  only  be  enacted  where  it  appears  that  the  highest 
use  of  such  lands  can  not  be  secured  under  existing  laws. 
Very  respectfully, 

WiLIlAM  SfBT^ 

OamnnBBKmer. 
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SiSiViii.:-::::::::::: 

|»^:::;:::::-;: 

WwvSlnl* 

Jj:^:::;:::;::::::;:: 

1,973,800 

1,9(0, 289,  MO 

5I,B99 

33,855,360 

3,7*3,866 

::::::::::':i';::::::"::::;':;::::::: 

4,MB,8« 

1 

1          1            1 

OvlDf  <o  tbelr  Icckllon  adjoining  the  Gr«l  Lakes,  Ihe  Slates  eDumereted  btlov  rantBlD  appn 
u  •ddUlona  number  olsquate  miles  as  folloni:  Illinois,  1,674  sqnaie  miles  of  Lake  Mlcbigsn: 
aOnuutmiksolLakeHkhigan;  Michigan,  16,0M  square  milei  of  Lake  Sureriot,  12,922  squ 
M  Lafc*  VieUgao,  9,915  square  miles  of  Lake  Burun.  and  4eo  square  miles  of  Lakes  $1.  Clair  1 

MoUHiDU,  l,l!i4  square  lAlM  of  Lake  Superior;  Nen  York,  3,140  squaie  1    ■  ■- 

Ohu,  3,443  iqumr*  mltaa  of  Lake  Eile:  FeDnsylTsnia,  891  iauare  mile 
mare  diOb  ol  Laka  Superior  and  7,500  square  miles  of  Lake  llk^hlgan . 

In  kddltte  ui  the  wMw  areas  poled  aboTe,  CalllOruiB  claims  juns<Uction  ova  all  Pnifli 
inhin  1  En^iib  milaa  of  her  ctmsl;  OregOD  claims  lurisdlction  orei  a  similar 
I  maniu  Itanie  in  width  beiveen  laiUude  43*  nortti  and  Ibe  mouth  ol  the  C 
'laima)iiriidkUoo  over  a  strip  of  Gulf  water  3  leacuei  in  widtb  adtacenl  10  her 
irtaode  and  the  Sabine  Rivers. 


Isconsln,  2,378 


of  Ihe  Pacific  Oceau 
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United  States  district  land  offices,  94. 


Locations. 


Established.  |      Opened. 


Alabama: 

Montgomery 

Alaska: 

Fairbanks 

Juneau 

Nome 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Arkansas: 

Camden 

Harrison 

Little  Rock 

California: 

El  Centro 

Eureka 

Independence. . . 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco... 

Susanville 

Visalia 

C<^orado: 

Del  Norte 

Denver 

Durango 

Olenwood 
Springs 

Hugo* 

Lamar 

Leadville 

Montrose 

Pueblo 

Sterling 

Florida: 

Qainw^ville 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot 

Boise 

Coeur  d'Aleoe... 

Hailey 

Lewiston 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge — 
Michigan: 

Marquette 

Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake 

Crookston 

Duhith 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 

Missouri: 

Springfield" 

Montana: 

Billings 

Bozeman 

Glasgow 

Great  Falls 

Havre 


July    10,1832     Jan.      1,1834 


May 
Apr. 
May 


14,1907 

2,1902 

14,1907 


July  1, 1907 
June  20,1902 
July     1, 1907 


July   25,1905  ,  Oct.     2,1906 


Jan. 
July 
Feb. 

June 
Mar. 
Apr. 
June 
July 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

June 
June 
Apr. 

July 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
May 
Feb. 


10, 1871 

14. 1870 
17, 1818 

15, 1916 
29,1858 
22,1886 
12,1869 
26,1866 
4,1911 

10. 1871 
29,1858 


Mar.  20,1871 
Feb.  27,1871 
Sept.    1,1821 


Sept. 

July 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

May 

Mar. 

July 


20, 1874     Mal^ 

4, 1864  I  Aug. 

20,1882  ;  Oct. 


1, 1916 
24,1858 
22,1887 
22,1869 
12, 1867 
1,1911 
2,1871 
10,1858 

22,1876 

16,1864 

2,1882 


3,1884 
6,1800 
4,1886 
5,1879 
4,1888 
27,1870 
6,1890 


Nov.  10,1884 

Sept.  7,1890 

Jan.  3, 1887 

July  1, 1879 

Sept.  1,1888 

Jan.  16,1871 

Aug.  1, 1890 


June    8, 1872  I  Apr.  30, 1873 


Sept. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 

June 

June 

Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
May 
Mar. 


3,1886 
26,1866 
14,1884 
24,1883 
26,1866 

24,1861  ; 

6,1911 

19, 1857 

1,1903 
29,1878 
27,1862 

23,1836 

2G,18a4 

5,1906 
20, 1H74 
25,1907 

8,1902 
15, 1910  ! 


Nov. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

July 

July 
May 
Jan. 

July 

Oct. 

July 
Oct. 
June 
Aug. 
Julv 


16,1886 
13,1868 
21,1886 
16,188» 
26,1871 

10, 1861 

1, 1911 

14, 1867 

1,1903 

5, 1879 

1.5, 1863 

2^3,1836 

4,1838 

2,1906 
5,1874 
1,1907 
Ll9Q2 
1, 1910 


Locations. 


MootanA— Contd . 

Helena 

KaUspell 

Lewistown 

MUesClty 

Missoula 

Nebraska: 

Alliance 

Broken  Bovr  ^.. 

Lincoln 

Nevada: 

Carson  City 

Elko 

New  Mexico: 

Clayton 

Fort  Sumner 

LasCruces 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe 

Tucumcari » 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck 

Dickinson 

Minoti 

Williston» 

Oklahoma: 

Guthrie 

Ore^n: 

Bums , 

La  Grande , 

Lakeview 

Portland 

Rosebuiv 

The  Dalles 

Vale 

South  Dakota: 

Bellefourche 

Gregory » 

Lemmon* 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 

Timber  Lake*.. 
Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

Vernal , 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane , 

Vancouver , 

Walla  Walla 

Waterville 

Yakima 

Wisconsin: 

Wausau 

Wyoming: 

Buffalo 

Cheyenne 

Douglas 

Evanston 

Lander 

Newcastle 


EsUblished. 


Mar.  2, 1867 
Mar.  2, 1897 
Apr.  1, 1890 
Apr.  30,1880 
Apr.  1, 1890 

Apr.  16,1890 

do 

July     7, 1868 


Opened. 


Jul 


J  my 
Oct. 


2,1862 
3, 1913 


Dec.  18,1888 
June  22,1910 
Mar.  10,1883 
Mar.  1, 1889 
May  24,1868 
Mar.  16,1908 

Apr.  34,1874 
Blar.  16,1904 
Sept.  26, 1890 
Apr.  26,1906 

Mar.    3, 1889 

June  1, 1889 
July  3, 1866 
June  6, 1877 
Aug.  34,18&l 
Sept.  16, 1859 
Jan.  11,1876 
Mar.  15,1910 


Feb. 
July 
May 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Feb. 


6,1909 
14,1880 
29,1908 
10,1890 
13,1888 
12, 1911 


Apr. 
Jifiy 
Nov. 
Oct. 

AjM*. 

July 
July 
Sept. 

Mar. 
Jan. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

May 

Dec. 

Nov. 

July 

Oct. 
July 
Oct. 
Aug. 


27,1867 
1,1897 
26,1890 
19,1880 
aD,l«91 

1,1890 
7,1890 
7,1868 

1,1864 
1, 1914 

12,1889 
1, 1910 
1,1883 
9,1889 

24,1868 
1,1906 

12, 1874 
1,1904 
1,1891 
1,1906 


Apr.  22,1889 


Julv  16,1868 
May    9, 1905 

June  27,1887 
June  23,1883 
May  16,1860 
Mar.  3, 1871 
May  16,1890 
Apr.  11,1885 

June  19,1872 

Mar.  3, 1887 
Feb.  5, 1870 
Apr.  23,1890 
Aug.  9, 1876 
Apr.  23,1890 
Dec.   16,1919 


Sept. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

June 

July 

July 
Jan. 
Aug. 
May 
Jan. 
May 

Nov. 
JiUy 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Julv 

July 

Nov. 

Apr. 


2,1889 

15,1967 

6.1877 


1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
3 
1 

12 

15 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

3 
17: 

6 
24 


Aug.   19 


May 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Mar. 


1 
10 

1 
13 

8 
1 


1856 
1800 
1876 
1910 

1909 
1882 
190S 
1890 
1889 
1911 

1868 
1905 

1887 
18S3 
1861 
1871 
1890 
1SS5 

1872 

1888 
1870 
1890 
1877 
1880 
1920 


1  Hugo  closed,  consolidated  with  Pueblo,  effective  July  1.  1922%  Springfield  abolished  Mav  24,  1923. 
Broken  Bow  dosed,  consolidated  with  Lincoln,  effective  Jiuy  1, 1922.  Tucumcari  closed,  cODS<^aated  with 
Cteyton,  effective  July  1. 1922.  Minot  closed,  consolidated  with  Bismarck,  effective  May  9, 1922.  WiUiston 
closed,  consolidated  witn  Bismarck,  effective  July  1, 1922.  Gregory,  Lemmon,  and  Timber  Lake  closed, 
oonsoudated  with  Pierre,  effective  July  1, 1922. 

Note.— The  laud  ofRces  in  Ohio,  Indiana.  IlUn<^,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  are  abolished,  and  the  vacant 
tracts  of  public  lands  in  those  States  are  subject  to  entry  and  location  at  the  General  Land  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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List  of  o£Ut3  of  United  Stalet  tweeyon  general. 


Loatkus. 

EstshliBlleil. 

Uar   17,1SM 
tVb.  14,1803 
Mar.    3IM1 
Feh,  28,1881 
June  »,l8«e 
Julr     3, 1884 
Jaly    4, 1888 

Lo9>luina. 

EiUlilishPd. 

f  i^U  divition  headqwirlert  of  ipeeiat  agtntt  nf  Gtneral  Land  Office. 

Field  divisioD: 

Portland Portland,  OreR. 

San  PraQcisco - San  FiauciHco,  Palif. 

Alaskan Juneau,  Alaska. 

Helena Helena,  Mont. 

Denver Denver,  Colo. 

Cbeyenne Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Southern Jackson,  Mias! 

Salt  Lake  City Salt  Uke  Citv,  Utah. 

Santa  Fe Santa  Fe.  N.'Mex. 

Average  number  of  tmployret  of  Ike  General  Land  Office,  June  30, 19i'i. 

Id  General  Land  Office,  WaHhington,  D.  f 518 

In  13  offices  of  surveyoTB  general 112 

In  M  district  land  offices 39» 

in  the  field  ser^-ice 128 

in  the  Burveying  Bwvice 118 

In  logging  service 3 

Total 1,273 

Final  lionutUad  entria  from  pamage  of  honuiUad  act  lo  June  JO,  I9^J. 


n^^y«^^a 

lis 

Is 
ii 

IsiWH 

113 
186 

32 

m 

SIB,  727.  M 

■  -».8ea»3 

Hi 

n,»m.82 

I0,M2.3B 
«.23*.!» 

19,4al.8n 

ill 

"-?aKt"" 

K  umber. 
»(,lli 

i 

38)373 
23,933 

II 
as 

30.B19 

,„. 

im 

i  si 

W.MJ.SS 

Tot  1 

■,m?u 

208,273,342.21 
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TinibfT  and  ttotif  entrittfrom  pottage  n/aet  June  3, 187S,  to  June  SO,  I92i. 


CnBfomia'.V.'.' 

Flo'lrt*,,'.'.','; 
Idaho 

Loul^in..".'.'." 

UinnHMa.... 
Ul«l-«lppl.... 

Umtuui 

Vchre-hi 

Ntfada 

Nonh  nskou. 

Omahoira 

Orrnon 

80111  ll  I>HkOU. 

Utah 

Wa-hlniflon.. 

Wyoming.'."." !. 

Total. . . . 


la.aao.ao  1 

M3.>tS.73| 


38,715  ]    3,T>a,3l 


It,2)l5       2,lsa.fl37.«S 


!»l,Tf<t.m 

ara.gaa.oi 

3,  .nr,  307, 00 

u.m.33 

1.73t,«H.SS 

SKOO 

lS.3a&.7< 

S2,«tt.7» 

s.wi.wi.n 

7,9iM.«3 

a>i,(7n.  i> 


Coal-land  entrietfrom  pottage  o/arl  MarA  3,  1S7S,  to  June  30,  19Si. 


SUtai  or  TntiUry. 


n,»t.€D 

T4,W7.a* 
U,SSI.H> 

2,m,tm.n 

S»1,11<LU 
S,8M.» 

37,«ii.n 

1,318,  sift  M 

X,t43.» 

jD,s>A.iie  I        tN,8D3.T£ 

I    i.tKisa       iw.nav 

I       3,S!».M  I  a8,7B1.90 

'    74,raT.74  I    2,1U,3I4.IU 
I    «M,tl3.El       i.oM,n&.» 

n3,mt.u  I   3,MS,mft.» 


iln  the  Utr  RpscrTslEoii . 
Dtttrl-land  entria/rom  patsage  of  art  Marth  3,  1877,  U>  Junt  M,  1922. 


Cattb^lH 

Colonulu. 

Dakou  Terrilorr. 

1<W». 

UoBtana 

NewHexiro:::;;: 

North  Dakota.... 

BouVhliaicoW.".'!! 
Olah 


!  (M1,3.W,99 

«81,ai3.M 

t«n,l72.U 

:   5«;aM.w 

327.gi3,M 

8M.17JLW 

,4ft8,97S.«) 

,7.T,*l.W).ag 

8,1K1,21B.IS 

i«,aio.wia 
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Lmd»  eerHfied  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  wagon  road  grants  during  the  fiecal 

year  enaed  June  SO^  19i$* 


Onnt. 


8Ut«. 


COftPORATIONS. 

Atiantie  A  Padflc,  now  Stnta  Fe  Padflc  R.  R.  Co , I  Arizona 


Do 
Do 


CBtnl  Padfic  R.  R.  Co.  (California  A  Oregon  branch) . 
OiDtaIPadflcR.R.Co 

Do 

Kortham  Padfic  Ry.  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

OMnn&OalifaniiaR.  R.Co 

8oimMmPadfic(matnline)R.  R.Co 

toiOMm  Padfic  (branch  line)  R.  R.  Co 

UnlMi  Padflc  (Denver  Padfle)  R.  R.  Co 


Tolal. 


New  Mexico. . 

Hlssouil. 

Cahfomla. 

...,do 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Oregon 

Washington... 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

CaUiomla 

....do 

Colorado 


Area. 


1,135,784.14 

9,877.06 

600.00 

10,487.01 

5,170.56 

106,510.38 

2,083.56 

32.50 

82,387.40 

3,701.23 

11,254.64 

1,07a  33 

80.02 

43,408.10 

115,386.62 

13,510.30 


1,400,307.03 


Total  certified  or  patented  during  year 1,490,397.03 


Total  canoeled  during  year 


51,261.31 


Tolal  disposed  of  during  year '  1,541,650.24 

Total reodved  during  year. !     740,995.88 


Landt  patented  or  certified  under  concesnons  by  act  of  Congress  to  States  and  corpora- 
tions for  railroad  and  military  wagon-road  purposes  firom  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 
19S2. 

STATE   GRANTS. 

ininois:  Acres. 

Illinois  Central •. 2, 595, 133. 00 

MiflBUsippi: 

Mobfle  &  Ohio  River 737, 130. 29 

Vicksburg  &  Meridian 199, 101. 51 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island 139, 113. 32 

Total 1, 075, 345. 12 

Alabama: 

MobUe  &  Ohio »  419, 528. 44 

Alabama  &  Florida 399, 022. 84 

Selma,  Rome  &  Dalton 458, 555. 82 

Coosa  &  Tennessee 67, 784. 96 

Mobile  &  Girard »  302, 181. 16 

Alabama. &  Chattanooga 664, 009. 12 

South  &  North  Alabama 445, 478. 47 

Total 2, 746,  560. 8 1 

Florida: 

Florida  Central  &  Peninsular 742, 307. 43 

Flcwrida  &  Alabama 166, 691. 08 

Pensacola  &  Georgia 1, 279, 236.  70 

Florida,  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Central 29, 384. 18 

Total : 2, 217, 619.  39 

Louiaiana: 

Vicksport,  Shreveport  &  Pacific 372, 092. 34 

New  Orleans,  Opelousas  &  Great  Weston (•) 

'  In  the  adjustment  of  this  grant  the  road  was  treated  as  an  entirety  and  without  reference  to  the  State 
Hoe;  hoiee  Alabama  has  had  approved  to  her  more  and  ftUssissippi  less  than  they  would  appear  to  be 
CDtxtled  to  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  road  m  the  respective  States. 

>  This  giant  wa^  adjusted  April  24, 1893,  and  302,181.16  acres  were  allotted  to  the  company.  The  balance 
flf  the  prevlouslv  oertifled  lands  were  ordwed  restored  to  entryunder  the  forfeiture  act  of  Sept.  20, 1880. 

*  Certified  lanos  footing  719,180.70  acres  were  reconveyed  to  the  United  States  by  the  0  ovemor  of  Louisiana 
Feb.  21,  I9n,  the  grant  having  been  forfeited  by  the  act  of  July  14, 1870  (16  Stat.  277). 
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Arkansaa:  Acres* 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 1, 325, 422. 05 

Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith 1, 052,082.  51 

Memphis  <fe  Little  Rock 184, 657. 33 

Total 2, 562, 161. 89 


Missouri: 

Southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  road 1, 161,  284.  51 

Hannibal  <fe  St.  Joseph. 611, 323. 35 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 65, 360. 31 


Total 1,837,968.17 


Iowa: 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River -  389, 990. 11 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific *  483, 214. 36 

]  161, 532. 81 

Cedar  Rapids  &  Missouri  River *  922, 824. 85 

J  244, 022.  96 

Dubuque  &  Sioux  City <  556, 406.  74 

Iowa  Falls  &  Sioux  City 683,057. 34 

Des  Moines  Valley  (river-iniprovement  grant) 840, 171. 36 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  formerly  McGr^:or   &   Missouri 

River 326,  216. 10 

Sioux  City  &  St.  Paul 322, 412. 81 

Total 4,929,849.44 


Michigan: 

Port  Huron  &  Lake  Michigan. 37, 467. 44 

Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw 743, 787. 58 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana • 852, 521. 10 

Flint  &  Pere  Marquette *  512, 932. 38 

Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 305, 929. 59 

Ontonagon  &  Brule  River 34, 227. 08 

Bay  de  Noquet  &  Marquette 128, 301. 05 

Chicago  &  North  Western 518, 065. 36 

Total 3, 133, 231. 58 


Wisconsin: 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  (formerly  West  Wis- 
consin)   813,  706.  71 

Wisconsin  H^ulroad  Farm  Mortgage  Land  Co 163, 159. 65 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  (formerly  St.   Croix  & 

Uke  Superior) 816, 487.  76 

Branch  to  Bayfield 471,  721. 14 

Chicago  &  North  Western 546,  446.  20 

Wisconsin  Central 838, 347.  69 

Total 3, 649, 869. 15 


'  •  3, 262, 525. 18 


Minnesota: 

St.  Paid,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  (formerly  fiirst  division,  St.' 
Paul  &  Pacific) 

Western  R.  R.  (succeeded  by  St.  Paul  &  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co.) 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  (formerly  St.  Vincent  exten- 
sion of  the  St.  Paul  A  Pacific) 

Minnesota  Cental 179,  734 .  29 

« Includes  35,683.49  acres  of  tbeChicago,  Rock  Island  &  PadflcR.R.;  109,7M.S5  acres  of  the  Cedar  Ramds 
&  Bilssouri  River  R.  R.;  and  77,535^  acres  of  the  Datmgue  ft'Stoox  City  R.  R.,  situated  in  the  old  l)es 
Moines  River  grant  of  Aug.  8, 1846,  which  should  be  dedaoted  from  the  roregoing  amount.  (Wolcott  v. 
Des  Moines  Co.,  5  Wall.,  631). 

»  Excess  of  131,481.71  acres  originallv  certified  under  this  grant  reoonveyod  by  State  or  entered  under 
act  Mar.  3, 1887,  by  Michigan  Land  A  Iron  Co.  (Ltd.),  grant  having  been  forfeited  in  part  by  act  of  Mar.  2, 
1880  (25  Stat.  lOOR). 

*  Declared  to  be  one  grant  (iwe  32  L.  D.  21). 
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Minnesota — Continued.  Acres. 

Winona  &  St.  Peter 1, 680, 974. 92 

St.  Paul  A  Sioux  City 1, 126, 618. 55 

St.  Paul*  Duluth 860,983.08 

Southern  Minnesota,  from  a  point  on  the  MiaaiflHippi  River  to] 

Houston 

Southern  Minnesota  extension  (now  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 

Paul) , 

Hastings  &  Dakota 377,  776. 15 


546,  745. 44 


Total 8,035,357.61 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington: 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  now  Great  Northern  (main  and 
branch),  a  special  act  (Aug.  5,  1892,  27  Stat.  L.  390)  to  provide 
for  indemnity  for  lands  relinquished  by  the  company (M 


Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston *  249, 446. 13 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas •  976, 593 .  22 

Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe 2, 944, 788. 14 

St.  Joseph  &  Denver  City 462, 933. 24 

Total 4,633,760.73 

Grand  total 37,788,949.23 


CORPORATION  GRANTS. 

Union  Pacific 11, 934, 601. 46 

('entral  Pacific 6, 605, 223. 43 

Central  Pacific  (successor  by  consolidation  with  Western  Pacific). . .  -  458,  786. 66 

Central  branch  Union  Pacific 223, 080. 50 

Union  Pacific  (Kansas  division) 6, 175, 660. 63 

Union  Pacific  (successor  to  Denver  Pacific  Ry.  Co.) 821, 084. 15 

Burlington  &  Miasoiui  River  in  Nebraska 2, 374, 090. 77 

Sioux  City  &  Pacific  (now  Missouri  Valley  I^nd  Co. ) 42, 610. 95 

Northern  Pacific 38,492,363.50 

Oregon  Branch  of  Central  Pacific  (California  <k  Oregon) 3, 171, 902. 35 

Owiwi  <fe  California 2,777,551.96 

Atlantic  <&  Pacific  (now  Santa  Fe  Pacific) 8,  983, 813. 60 

Southern  Pacific  (main  Une) 4, 184, 888. 35 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line) 1,881,069.74 

Oregon  Central 128, 618. 13 

New  Orleans  Pacific 1, 001, 943. 40 

Grand  total 89,257,289.58 

WAQON   ROADS. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Connecticut  Western  Reserve 80, 773. 54 

From  Lake  Michigan  to  Ohio  River 1 70, 580. 24 

From  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  Green  Bay,  Wis 302, 930. 96 

From  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich . ,  to  Wisconsin  State  line. ...  221, 013. 35 

Oregon  Central  Military  Co.  (now  California  A  Oregon  I.and  Co) 859, 937. 29 

Oorvallis  and  Yaquina  Bay 83.  716. 76 

Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain 861, 511. 86 

Dalles  Military  Road 585,  740. 64 

Cooe  Bay  Military  Road 105. 240. 11 

Grand  total 3,271,444.75 

'  S«e  lOiiiiesota  for  original  erants. 

"Inchides  185,036.72  acres  of  the  "Osage  ceded  reservation,"  which  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  atK>Te 
UBoant  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston 
Btfkoad  V.  The  United  States  (92  U.  S.  Ti-'O- 

'  lodades  270,970.78  acres  in  the  "  Oiage  ceded  reservation/'  which  are  to  be  deducted  under  t  he  decision 
cited  in  note  8. 
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State  grants t  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  19i2, 


Kindofselectkn. 


Swamp 

School  indemnity . 


University 

Agricultural  and  mediani* 

cal  colleges 

Penitentiaries 

Public  buildings 

Insane  asylums 

Educational,     charitable, 

penal,  and  reformatory 

institutions 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 

asylums 

Normal  sdio(ds 

School  of  mines 

KUitary  Institutes 

Bonds  issued  by  Santa  Fe 

and  Grant  Counties. 


Bonds  issued  by  Maricopa, 

Pima,  etc.,  Counties 

Public  park 

Refbrm  school 

Permanent  reservoirs. 


Pending  and  received. 


I 


Disposed  of. 


Pending 

Juljl, 

1921. 


Since  re- 
ceived. 


Total. 


Ap- 
proved. 


Can- 
celed. 


Total. 


Acre*.     I    Acre*. 
61,704.34,       416.61 
1, 906, 626. 21 232, 969. 45  2, 1S9;  505. 66 


Acre*.         Acre*.    I  Acre*.  '    Acre*. 
62,120.95     7,77a58;  4,804.43;  12,665.(tt 


22,724.40 22,724.40 


10,18a  20,    1,026.071  21,106.36 

25.43        160.00  186.43 

14,364.081 14,364.06 

8,318.67        181.41;  8,500.06 


4,380.05 


lOaOO        4,54a05 


1,425.07) ,  1,425.07 

15^897.301 !  15,807.30 

5,373.00 5,373.00 

24,056.80. ,....  24,066.80 

11,703.21     8,610.81  20,404.02 

51,800.60 51,80a60 

1,272.50; ;  1,272.50 

141.06i 141.06 

120.02  120.02 
41, 84a  40 


Michigan  exchange j |  41, 84a  40 

Total  spedflo  grants. 
Grand  total 


181,744.54  52,008.711    234,743.25 


2, 150, 075. 09,286, 384. 77  2, 436, 450. 86  014, 372. 33  31, 863. 96  946, 236. 29 


814,734.8123,406.58838,141.301,301,454.27 


4,800.23!      216.85!    5,116.08 


,  1,120.00    i,i2aoo 

160.00 '       i6aoo 

6,102.74! '    6,192.74 


4,173.40        16.70     4,19a  10 


7,032.75;  1,042.28     8,075.03 


7,8n.22  1,127.10     8,998.32 


19,617.20' 


80.00 
41, 84a  40 


91,86a  94 


Peodini^ 

^une30, 

1922. 


AcreM, 
40,455uM 


19,617.20 


40.02j       12a  02 
41, 84a  40 


3,662.95{  95,«29.8e     130,313.36 


17,608.41 

10,986.36 

20.43 

8,  in.  34 

8,600.08 


340.06 

1,425.07 

7,822.36 

5,373.90 

24,966.80 

11,405.70 

32,273.40 

1,272.50 

141.06 


1,490,223.57 


SUUe  grants — Recapitulation. 


state. 


Aritona... 
Califomia. 
Colorado.. 
Florida.... 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Louisiuia. 
Michigan.. 
Missouri... 


Swamp 

con- 
firmed. 


Aare*. 
5,'936.*76 


80.05 


237.91 
1,273.45 


122.41 


School 
indemnity 
cottfirmea. 


Acre*. 

460,697.77 

30,889.21 

6oaoo 

2,20a60 
102,342.32 


Other 
l^ants 
con- 
firmed. 


Acre*. 
39, 175. 52 


State. 


Swamp  I     School 

con-     I  Indemnity 
firmed,  i  conflrmecf. 


I .. 


ii 


Mcmtana 
New  Mexico 


Acre*. 


766.40 


41,840.40 


Acre*. 

34,633.58 

116, 25a  65 

South  Dakota.... 19,965.05 

Utah , 25,873.83 

Washington 1 23,628.12 

Wisconsin i      120.00  1 

Wyoming | ,     7,640.68 


Other 
grants 

COD- 

flrmed. 


Acre*. 
'7,"87i.*22 


8a  00 


2,133.40 


Total. 


7,770.58  I  814,734.81     91,86a9« 


Land  and  scrip  granted  to  States  and  Territories  for  educational  and  other  purposes. 


state  or  Territory  and  purpose  of  grant. 


Alabama: 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Industrial  schocrt  for  girls 

Seminar:^-  of  learning 

Internal  improvements,  including  river  and  shoals 

Agricultunu  college  scrip 

Common  schofds,  section  16 

Salt  sfMings  and  ccxitiguous  lands 

Seat  of  government 

Univeraty 

Searcy  haipital  fw  colored  insane 

Swamp 

Swamp-land  indemnity 


.cVmount 
granted. 


.4  erf*. 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
46,080.00 
500,000.00 

240,ooaoo 

911,627.00 

23,040.00 

1, 62a  00 

46, 08a  00 

187.41 

418,633.53 

20,920.08 


Total  by 
States. 


Acres. 


2,258,182.30 
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hmdandKTxp  granted  to  States  and  Temtanesfor  ediueational  and  other  pwrposes-^on. 


State  or  Territory  and  purpose  of  grant. 


Amount 
granted. 


Alaska  Tet7itor^^'  I       Acres. 

Common  9cnoob<,  aectioos  16  and  36,  reeerred  (estimated) 121,009,209.00 

Acricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines,  certain  sectioos  33,  reserved 


(estimated) 


AiiiUM: 

rniverslty 

PDblic  bnildingn 

Penitentiaries 

InsuK  asylunn 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum 

Mioers' hospital 

Normal  schools 

iliafitable,  penal,  etc 

ABieultural  and  mechanical  co^egee 

School  of  mines 

Military  institutes. 

Pavment  of  boodji  issued  to  Maricopa,  Pima,  Yavapai,  and  Coconino 

Counties 

Common  school^,  sections  2  and  32, 16  and  36 


336,00a  00 


246,08a  00 

loo.ooaoo 

100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 

50,ooaon 

200,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 
i50,ooaoo 

150,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

1,000,000.00 
8,093,156.00 


Arkansas: 

hiternal  imin'ovement8 

rniversitv 

PabMc  buildings 

Agricultural  ccdlege  scrip 

Common  schools,  section  16 » 

Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands 

Swamp 


Cklifamia: 

Internal  Imin^ovements 

UnivCTsity 

PubUc  buUdings , 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
Conuncn  schools,  sections  16  and  36. . 
Swamp 


500,000.00 
46,080.00 
10,60a00 

i5o,ooaoo 

933,778.00 

46, 08a  00 

7,686,335.37 


500,000.00 

46,080.00 

6,400.00 

150,000.00 

5,534,293.00 

2,159,303.92 


Colorado: 

Intemal  improvements 500, 000. 00 

University 46,080.00 

rnbUc  buildings 1  82,000.00 

Feoitentlaries.T. 32,000.00 

Agricultural  college ,  90,000.00 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36 )  3, 685, 618. 00 

Silt  springs  and  contiguous  lands f  46, 080. 00 

State  agricultural  college 1,600.00 


Ooiuwctlcut: 

Agricultural  cdlege  scrip. . . 
Maware: 

AjTicultural  ccdlege  scrip. . . 
florida: 

Internal  improvements 

Seminaries  of  learning 

Seat  of  government 

Agricultural  college  scrip. . . 

Conmon  schools,  section  16. 

Swamp 

Swamp-land  indemnity 


20, 


500,000.00 

92,160.00 

5, 12a  00 

90,000.00 

975,307.00 

202,327.78 

94,782.80 


OeorgU: 

Agricultural  college  scrip 

Idaho: 

lAva  hot  springs 

University 

Universi^,  Moscow 

Agricultural  college 

Penitentiary 

Public  buildings 

Insane  as^um 

Educational,  charitable,  etc 

Normal  sdiools 

Sdentillc  schools 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36 

Qlnais: 

lotemal  improvomdnts,  including  canals . 

Seminary  oileaming 

Seat  of  government 

Agricumiral  college  scrip 

Common  schools,  section  16 


2, 


187.30 
46,08a  00 

5o,ooaoo 
90,ooaoo 

50,000.00 

32,ooaoo 

60,ooaoo 

i50,ooa<)o 

100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

963,696.00 


583,368.24 

46,08a  00 

2, 56a  00 

480,00a00 

996,32a  00 


Total  by 
States. 


Acret. 


21.345,209.00 


10,489,236.00 


9,372,873.37 


8,396,076.92 


4,433,378.00 

180,000.00 

90,000.00 


21,959,697.58 

270,ooaoo 


3,631,965.30 
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Land  and  icrip  granted  to  StaUs  and  TerrUories  for  educational  and  oiker  purpo$u — Coa. 


State  or  Territory  and  purpose  of  grant. 


Illinois— Continued. 

Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands . 

Swamp , 

Swamp-land  indemnity , 


Indiana: 

Internal  improrements  (canals  and  roads) . 

Seminary  ofleaming 

Seat  of  eovemmen t 

Agricultural  college  scrip 

Common  scboob,  section  16 

Halt  springs  and  contiguous  lands 

Swamp 

Swamp-land  indemnity 


Iowa: 

Internal  improvements 

University , 

Public  buildinn 

Agricultural  college 

,  Ccanm<m  schools,  section  Id 

Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands. 

Swamp , 

Swamp-land  indemnity 


Kansas: 

Internal  improvements 

University ! 

Public  bmldinn 

Agricultural  couege....^ 

Agricultural  college 

Common  schools,  sections  Id  and  36. 
Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands. . 
Game  preserve 


Kentucky: 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum . . 
Agricultural  college  scrip. 


Louisiana: 

Internal  inwrovements 

Seminary  of  learning 

Agricultural  college  scrip. . . 
Common  schools,  section  16. 

Swamp 

Swamp-land  indemnity 


Maine: 

Agricultural  coUege  scrip. 
Maryland: 

Agricultural  coUege  scrip. 
Massachusetts: 

Agricultural  coU^e  scrip. 
Michigan: 

Internal  improvements. . 

University. 


Public  biiildincs 

Agricultural  college 

Common  schools,  section  16 

Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands. 

Swamp 

Swamp-land  indemnity , 

Canals , 


Minnesota: 

Internal  improvements 

U  niversity 

Public  buildinm , 

Agricultural  college . . . '. , 

Experimental  forestry , 

Public  park 

Common  schools,  section.*}  16  and  36. 
Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands . . 
Swamp 


Amount 
granted. 


Aere9, 
121,029.00 
1,457.389.20 
2,309.07 


5oo,ooaoo 

«?.  160. 00 

6,4oaoo 

120,000.00 

20,000.00 

8,:«2.51 

2,874.951.00 

46.OSO.00 

4,6«3.007. 10 


Mississippi: 

Internal  improvements 500. 000. 00 

Seminary  01  learning I  no.  I2a00 

Seat  of  government '  1, 25.<.  16 

Agricultural  college  scrip 2lO,OOaoo 

Common  schools,  section  16 S24. 2\X  00 

Swamp 3,2S6.305..')6 

Swamp-land  indemnity 56, 781. 76 


1,916,80156 

46,080lOO 

2, 56a  00 

390,ooaao 

668,578.00 

23,oiaoo 

1,254, 27a  73 
4,88a  20 


soo.ooaoo 

46,08a  00 

3,200.00 

240,00a00 

988,196.00 

46,060.00 
874,094.33 
321,976.98 


500,00a00 

46, 08a  00 

6,400.00 

9o,ooaoo 

7,682.00 

2, 907, 52a  00 

46.080.00 

3.021.20 


22,508.65 

330,ooaoo 


5oo,ooaoo 

46,08a00 

2io,ooaoo 

807,271.00 

9, 384, 62a  29 

32, 63a  97 


50o,ooaoo 

46,060.00 

3,200.00 

240,00a00 

1,021,867.00 

46,060.00 

5,655,816.13 

24,038.60 

1,250,235.85 


Total  by 
States. 


Acres, 


3,639,065.51 


4,306,213.49 


3,019,627.31 


3,606,783.20 


352,508,65 


10,980,608.26 
210,000.00 

2io,ooaoo 

360,000.00 


8,787,317.67 


8,330,900.61 


4,947.673.48 
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Lsnd  and  scrip  granted  to  States  and  Territories  for  edticational  and  other  purposM — Con. 


State  or  Territory  and  purpose  of  grant. 


Amount 
granted. 


Misoari: 

lotemal  improvements , 

Seminary  of  learning 

Seatofgovonment 

.igriraltural  college , 

Common  schools,  section  16 

Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands . 

Swamp 

Svamp-land  inc^mnity 


AcrcM. 

5oo,ooaoo 

46,080.00 

2.560.00 

330,00a00 

1,221,813.00 

46, 06a  00 

3,346,936.01 

81.016.09 


MAtana: 

UniTersity 

Agricultural  college 

Public  buildings 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Reform  school 

>V:hooI  of  mines 

Normal  sch  ools 

Mifitia  camp 

Observatory  for  university 

Biological  station 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36 

Fort  Assinniboine,  for  educational  institutions. 

Nebraska: 

Penitentiary 

Internal  improvem«its 

Cniversity 

Public  buildings 

Agricultural  ccuk^ 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36 

^t  springs  and  contiguous  lands 

Dry-land  agricultural  experiments 


46, 08a  00 

140  000.00 

182,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

loo.ooaoo 

100,000.00 

640.00 

48a  00 

160.00 

5, 198, 2S8. 00 

2,000.00 


ral  college  scrip. 


Tniversity 

Public  buildings 

I  nsanc  asyhnns 

Penitentiaries 

Deaf ,  dumb,  and  btind  asyhua. 

Miners'  bospitab 

Normal  schocds 

CharitaUe,  penal,  and  reformatory 

Anicultural  and  mechanical  cdkges 

Schocd  of  mines ^ 

Military  instiUites ▼ 

Payment  of  bonds  issued  by  Grant  and  Santa  Fe  Counties. 
Common  schools,  sections  2  and  32 


32,000.00 

500,ooaoo 

46, 08a  00 
12,800.00 

90,ooaoo 

2,  TM),  951. 00 

46.080.00 

800-00 

Nevada:  i 

Internal  improvements 500, 000. 00 

University 46, 08a  00 

Penitentiary '  12,80a00 

Public  buiWings 12,800.00 

Mining  and  mechanic  arts t  90,000.00 

C^mimoo  schools,  sections  16  and  36,  and  Ueu  lands,  act  June  16, 1880 i  2, 061, 967. 00 

NewHami 

Af 
New, 

Agricultural  college  scrip. 
Hkw  Mexico  (act  June  21, 1898): 

Cniversity 

SaUneland  ^university) 

A  gricultural  coOege 

Improvement  of  Rio  Grande 

Penitentiary 

Public  buildings 

Insane  asyhim 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylnm 

Reform  school 

Normal  schools 

School  of  mines 

BBnd  asylum 

Reservo&s 

Mincfs'  hospital 

Military  institute 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36, 

New  Mexico  (act  June  20, 1910): 


111,080.00 
1,622.86 

ioo,ooaoo 

loo.ooaoo 

50.ooaoo 

32,00aQ0 
50,000.00 

50,ooaoo 

5o,ooaoo 

]oo,ooaoo 

5o,ooaoo 

.50,000.00 

5oo,ooaoo 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

4,  .355, 662. 00 


2oo,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

50,000.00 
300,000.00 
100,000.00 
150,000.00 

i5o,ooaoo 
loaooaoo 

1,000,000.00 
4,355,662.00 


!ler  York: 

Agricultural  college  scrip. 


Total  by 
States. 


ACTft, 


5,574,485.70 


5,869,618.00 


3,458,711.00 


2,723,647.00 
150,00a00 

2io,ooaoo 


5,700,364.86 


6,706,663.00 

wo,ooaoo 
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Liniand  scnp  granted  to  States  and  Territories  for  educational  and  other  purposes — Coa. 


state  or  Territory  and  purpose  of  grant. 


North  Carolina:  A  cre$. 
Agricultural  college  scrip 

North  Dakota: 

University 86, 08a  00 

Agricultural  coUege 130,00aoo 

Public  buildings 82,000.00 

Educational,  charitable,  etc 170,000.00 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 40, 000. 00 

Reform  school 40,000.00 

School  of  mines 40,000.00 

Normal  school 80,000.00 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36 j  2,4d5,396.00 


Amount 
granted. 


Ohio:  I 

Intwnal  improvements  (canals  and  roads) i  1, 019, 071. 08 

■  69,120100 

63o,ooaoo 

724,266.00 
24,216.00 
26,251.96 


Seminaries  of  learning. 

Agricultural  college  scrip 

Common  schools,  section  16 

Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands 
Swamp 


Oklahoma: 

Normal  schools ." 

Oklahoma  University 

University  preparatory  school 

Agricultural  and  meclianical  coUege 

Colored  agricultural  and  normal  university. 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36 

Cwtain  sections  13  and  33 

Insane  asylum 


1 


300,000.00 
250,000.00 
150,000.00 
250,000.00 
100,000.00 
,375,000.00 
660,00a00 
1,76a  25 


Oreeon: 

Internal  improvements. 
University 


uy 

Public  buildings 

Agricultural  coUege 

Conmion  schools,  sections  16  and  36 

Salt  springs  and  contiguous  lands 

Public  park  (area  not  yet  det^mined). 
Swamp 


5oo,ooaoo 

46,060.00 

6,400.00 

90,000.00 

3,399,360.00 

46,080.00 

264,06a  01 


Pennsylvania: 

Agricultural  coUege  scrip 

Rhode  Island: 

Agricultural  college  scrip 

South  Carolina: 

Agricultural  college  scrip 

South  Dakota: 

University 

A  gricultural  college 

Public  buildiugs 

Educational  and  charitable 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Reform  schooL 

School  of  mines 

Normal  schools 

Missionary  work 

Military  camp  ground 

Insane  asylum 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36. 


86,06a  00 
160,00a00 

K2,ooaoo 

170,000.00 

40,ooaoo 
40,ooaoo 
4o,ooaoo 

^,000.00 

16a  00 

640.00 

640.00 

2,733,084.00 


Tennessee; 

Agricultural  coUege  scrip 

Texas; 

Agricultural  coUege  scrip 

Utah: 

University 

Agricultural  coUege 

PnbUc  buUdings 

Insane  asylum 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Ref(H7n  school I 

School  of  mines i 

Normal  schools ' 

BUnd  asylum It 

Reservoirs 

Miners'  hospital 

ConnKon  schools,  sections  2, 16, 32,  and  36 5, 


156,08a  00 

2oo,ooaoo 

64,ooaoo 

ioo,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 
mooaoo 

100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

500,ooaoo 

50,ooaoo 

844^196.00 


Total  by 
States. 


Acre*. 
270,00a0O 


8,163,476.00 


2,492,925.9s 


3,096,7i60.2S 


4,361,989.01 
780,OOaOD 

i20,ooaoo 
i80,ooaoo 


3,432,604.00 

300, 000.  OD 
180,000.00 


7,414.276.00 
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lAiyi  and  scrip  granted  to  States  and  Territories  for  edticational  and  other  purposes — Con* 


State  or  Territory  and  purpose  of  grant. 


Amounts 
granted. 


Vtanont: 

Africoltoral  college  scrip 

VtagidA: 

AfiicQltaral  college  scrip 

Wtmngton: 

University 

Agrieultoral  college 

Poblic  buildings 

Edncatiwal  and  charitable 

Nonnal  flcho(ds 

Scientific  schools 

Common  schocds,  sections  16  and  36. 


46,08a  00 

90,ooaoo 
i32,ooaoo 

200,000.00 
100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

2,376,391.00 


W«t  Virginia: 

^A^ieoltural  college  scrip. 
Wisrwisin; 
Ouial. 


River  improvement 

Internal  improvements. 

UniTHsity 

Public  bttUdines 

Agricultural  ccmege 

Forestry. 


Cflmmcm  schools,  section  16. 

Swimp 

Svamp-land  indemnity .... 


338, 
683, 
500, 

1; 

240, 

20, 

962, 

3,251, 

105, 


626.97 
722.43 
000.00 
16a  00 

4oaoo 

000.00 
000.00 
329.00 
683.94 
047.99 


Wyoming: 

University 

Agrtcultoral  college 

Public  buildings 

Penitentiary 

Insane  asylum 

Educational,  penal,  etc 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Miners' hospital 

Fist  hatchMies 

Poor  farm. 

Cknunon  schocds,  sections  16  and  36. 


Gruid  total. 


46, 
90, 

107, 
30, 
30, 

290, 

30, 

^» 

10, 

3,470, 


08a  00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 

ooaoo 

000.00 
000.00 
480.00 

ooaoo 

009.00 


Total  by 
States. 


150,000.00 

3oo,ooaoo 


3,044,471.00 
150,000.00 


6, 219, 97a  33 


4,138,569.00 
202, 343, 03a  45 


Withdrawals  under  act  of  March  15 j  1910  {S6  Stat.  237)^  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

SO,  1922. 


State. 

Pending 
1921. 

Acre*. 

1                  1 
Applied  ;  Hji-Jf    Pending 

192f'22    '     ^^^-            SJj  ' 

Remain- 
ing with- 
drawn 

With- 
drawn 
1921-22. 

Restored 
1921>22. 

Remain- 
ing with- 
drawn 

1 

Acre».        Acres.        Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cihndo 

14,251.17 

14.251.17 

29,708.15 

29,708.15 

I^bo... 

4,366.14 

1,863.07      2,503.07 

Mflntint 

^Svn^.V.V.V.V.. 

_ 

)^w  Mexico 

---1 

t 

OnroD. 

25,964.59 

t  25,964.59 

65,792.54 

55,792.54 

^ar::::::::;:: 

Wfonung 

20,430.34 

3,769.16 

!  24,199.50 

20,734.43 

19,378.44 

995.99 

' 

Total 

60,046.10 

8,135.30 

1,863.07  1  66,91&33 

1 

105,875.12 

49,006.59 

56,788.53 
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Withdrnimh  under  the  act  of  March  15,  1910  {S6  Stat.  2S7),  from  the  pCMoge  of  the  oH 

to  June  30,  1922. 


State. 


Rejected 
Applied  for.  before 

withdrawal. 


Acre*. 
33,270.76 


Acre*. 


Arizona 

Colorado 1.044,846.19 

Idaho 633.867. 7.'> 

Montana ,      118, 064. 07 

Nevada ;  1,160.074.59 

New  Mexico 383,951.62 

Oregon 475. 369. 81 

Utah I      697,917.28 

Wvominn 386,602.14 


354,276.73 
285.118.87 
77,ft'i6.57 
481.023.22 
.%8,090.02 
212.452.30 
334,607.97 
211.768.02 


Total \  4.933,964.21     2.324,393.70 


.4cr«. 

33,270.76 
676.31K.29 
346,245.81 

41,007.50 
679,051.37 

1.5.861.60 
248, 99a  41 
."Ma,  309. 31 
150.634.62 


Withdrawn.      Restored. 


J 


Aern. 

33,27a7iS 
S76,318.» 
346.245  81 

41,007.50 
679,05L27 

15.86L60 
193,197.87 
363.309.31 
149, 638. 6t 


Remain- 

inie 

with- 

drmwn. 


Acre*. 


tt,7ML54 


99&» 


2, 554. 689. 67     2, 497.  SOI.  14  i  M,  78&  58 


State,  desert-land  segregations  under  section  4  of  the  act  of  August  IS,  1894  (^8  Stat. 
372-422),  and  tfie  acts  amendatory  thereof,  rximnionly  dejtignated  as  the  Carey  Act, 
and  the  action  taken  thereon  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922. 


state. 


July  1.1921.      .^J\n    !   rcKation.  ■     •'5"L»'  July  1, 

Vfii-a.    ,     i92i_22.    :       ^^^'  igJi. 


Acres.       !     Acre*. 

Arizona '        28,234.49  !i2,8'3l.21 

Colorado 44,615.95    

Idaho :      572,194.92 


Acre*. 


5,440.00 ; 


Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 95. 187. 07 

Utah 183, 533. 73 

Wvoming 121. 713. 50 


5, 160. 57 
14.91.5. 16 


Acre*. 

31.065.70 

30.455.38 

557,279.76 


Acre*. 


16,188.79    ! 16.188.79 


5.440.00 


O,  <i6d.  iri 


...:  151.749.59 


95.187.07 
31,784.14 


Total 1.067,108.45  '    6,400.39 


62,633.07       62,&I9.01  i 


130,218.72 

200.706.90 

88,8H3.44 

3.3»i.50 

7,50168 

203,976.44 

50,642.45 

584.734.04 


234. 458. .')9     839,050.45  '  1,305.174.26 


1  Reinstatement. 


State. 


iArri|_<v)        v^anceieci. 

I  '     I 


Patented, 
1921-22. 


Time  to    :   Remaining 

reclaim       .segregated. 

extended.     July  1, 1922. 


A  ere*.  .4  ere*. 

Arizona 1.3, 74.5. 16    

Colorado 

Idaho i 71, 1H3. 4.3 

Montana ! 560.00 

Nevada 

New  Mexico ^40.00        2.757.15 

Oregon , ' 


.Acre*. 


A  ere*. 


20,946.21 


eo 


Uta 

Wyoming 11,579.77       57,088.26 


4.743..B    

200.00       69.097.68 


9,980.H2 


A<Te*. 

13,745.16 
139,218.72 
207.637.26 

99,322.44 

3,888.  SO 

101 30 

208,770.44 

aib.Mae.45 
520,91173 


Total 25..364.9J     131,.ViS.S4  '    .35.s70.36       69,097.68       1,253.070l99 

I  1  : 

1  Reinstatement. 
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Sou  ittm-lMnd  MgrtgMumi  mufer  aMtion  4  of  On  art  «f  Atmm  t*t  tSH  (t8  8Ut. 
Sft-Hf),  (md  the  aet»  aaundalorg  thtrtof,  eotnmonfaf  itttgnaui  at  iiU  Cmf  Act,  inith 
dt  aaUm  Atrton,  from  At  pottage  of  Ihe  act  to  /un«  SO,  I9tt. 


AppUed  tor. 
MO.tH.M 

'■S:SS 

t0.1«4.t8 

31. 

SegregaUd. 

CtDCded. 

P.UiiIed. 

A<rtl. 

ss 

■Hi 

..lis 

>«i,87e.s; 

^CTH. 

^<r„. 

A„.. 

&■::::: 

3s!t20.00 

»,M6.TO 

111 

"ii'ioi'oa* 

■■i;iii.«' 

l,3TJ.333.l» 

«iM,m.<a 

m,jm.n 

Trt»l.... 

M».i«.a 

».7II».«2.«4 

I,S11,M1.18 

1,M),(IH.38 

1,018,  m.M 

M.iiiia 

4n,SMW 

IftfA^frawabtnwf  re*lora<ton*(ft'nn0j!«caly«iir  Juli/  1,  iSil-Jwne  SO,  19i2. 

COAL  LANDS. 


Wltbdnwftli  .tJjfjSjJi^,  Wlthflamls 
JaDaao,linT.   _i^^L     Iune30,lOB. 


*-^'s 

i;jM.TO 

"IS-S 

SW.I» 

(,«2,1«.00 

S,313,S! 
82.1W; 

i,u7,»a 


3S,S7i,«M  I  «,m 


1           330WO 

1 

J8,8»J.OO  1 

iaoo  ! 

::::::::::::::::;:::;!    l;!i!S 

i,ow,ae.oe 

^5ii=i:::::::::;:;;:::::::::::::::;; 

iio,8a».oo  j 

rBOSPBATB  LANDB. 


a»,ia.oo 

■;:;;:::;;;::;::;;;:;:;,  s:l 

Vte;;:::::::;:::::::;:::::::::: 

a.  BOS.  00 

wsiwftoo 

iw,st«.oo 
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JUport  of  Ufithdrawah  made  under  the  act  of  June  t5,  1910  (3^  SUU.  847%  ae  amended  by 
act  of  August  U,  1912  (S7  Stat.  497),  and  the  rettoratiohe  therefrom,  from  July  1,  19tl, 
to  June  SO,  192t, 

WITHDRAWALS  FOR  AND  RESTORATIONS  FROM  POWER-SITE  RESERVES. 


Withdrawals. 


Restorations. 


L_              ^ 

State. 

VT.._                       TV. 

teof 
roval. 

Area. 

Num- 
ber. 

Date  of 
approval. 

Outstanding. 

ber.  '     app 

J 

Area. 
Aire*. 

Julvl, 
1921. 

June  30, 
1922. 

Alabama 

Acre*.  1 

• 

i4cr«t. 
120 
93,415 
22,354 

302,203 

Aett9» 
120 

Alaska 

1 

93,415 

Arkani^as 

t 

22,354 

Arizona 

L ..- 

^ 

302,203 

CaUfomia !         1     Ang. 

121   ,  Mftv 

1,1921 
19, 1922 

240 
522 

315 
320 

(«) 
327 
«23 
124 
324 

313 
321 
322 
323 
326 

Jan.    17,1922 
Apr.  26,1922 

Mar.  20,1922 
June    7,1922 
June    9,1922 
June    9,1922 
May  20,1922 

Dec.  22,1921 
Apr.  26,1922 
May  11,1922 
May     3, 1922 
June    7,1922 

160 
258 

.......... 

1    — ^ 

295,354 

*             * 

762 

418 

295,354 

Colorado ' 

20 

39 

605 

199 

13,400 

May 

3,1922 

254 

t 

1 

.  .      •  •      • 

t 

1 

266,454 

1 

14,353 

252,101 

Idaho 

M9 

30 
11,353 

80 

9,860 

11.366 





32,689 

258,391 

1.240 
12,309 

225,966 

Michigan * 

1,240 

Minnesota | 

12,309 

Montana 

757 

Feb. 

7,1922 

50 

310 
313 
314 

Nov.    2,1922 
Dec.  22,1921 

580 
8,338 
1,708 

156,361 

761 
27,543 
65,572 

10,626 

145,785 

Nebraska 

761 

Nevada 

27,543 

New  Mexico 

U6 

311 
312 
316 
317 
318 
»17 
325 

125 

Apr.  22,1922 

Oct.     4, 1921 
Nov.  12,1921 
Jan.    18,1922 
Jan.    24,1922 
Mar.  28,1922 
Apr.   19,1922 
May  20,1922 

June  14,1922 

149 

65,423 

t 

Orecon 

1,086 

412 

440 

10,020 

20 

2,088 

1,589 



1 

1 

432,246 

455,141 

114,563 

88,376 

Utah 

15,655 
2,350 

416,591 

•  452,791 

114,563 

88,376 

Washington 

Wyomine 

•  •■■•••••••*«»*^-  ------- 

,,^.»,.t ^ 

• 

Total 

1,076 

76,240 

12,502,408 

2,517,244 

t 

WITHDRAWALS  FOR  AND  RESTORATIONS  FROM  PUBLIC  WATER  RESERVES. 


Ariiona 

79 
81 

79 
80 
81 
83 
84 

Aug.  27,1921 
Nov.  26,1921 

Aug.  27,1921 
Sept.  22,1921 
N6v.  26,1921 
Apr.  15,1922 
June    7, 1922 

125 
160 

27 

May 

31,1922          125 

1 
1 

14,001 

285 

i        125 

14,161 

California 

80 

160 

192 

120 

7,640 

1 

t 

1      1  

1 

59,561 

8,192 

67,753 

1  Interpretation. 


'Modification. 
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lUport  of  withdrawals  made  under  the  act  of  June  2S,  1910  (S6  Stat.  847)  y  as  amended  by 
ad  oj  August  24 j  1912  (37  Stat.  497)y  and  the  restorations  therefrom y  from  July  /,  1921, 
to  June  50 y  J 9^^— Continued. 

WITHDRAWALS  FOR  AND  RESTORATIONS  FROM  PUBLIC  WATER  RESERVES— Con. 


Cilifornia 

Montana 

N<rth  Dakota. 


cSIT: 


WaslungUm. 
Wyoming... 


Total 


Withdrawals. 

Restorations. 

mding. 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

Date  of 
approval. 

AKa. 

Nam* 
ber. 

Date  of 
approval. 

Area. 

OutstJ 

July  1, 
1921. 

June  30, 
1922. 

C<teado 

Acre». 

Acre*. 

Acre9. 
1,820 

Acres. 
1,820 

Idaho 

K2 
83 

Apr;     4,1922 
Apr.   15,1922 

120 
120 

-  - 

, 

::::"::::!;::::::::: 

24 
26 

Aug.    9,1921 
May  15,1922 

40 
120 

240 

11,880  1        12,120 

Montana 

t 

81 
82 

82 

79 
81 
82 
83 
84 

Nov.  26,1921 
Apr.  15,1922 

do 

Aug.  27,1921 
Nov.  26,1921 
Apr.     4, 1922 
Apr.  15,1922 
June    7,1922 

1,083 
40 

,.               1.......... 

7,438 

160 

7,278 

Nevida 

24 
26 

• 

Aug.    9,1922 
May  15,1922 

40 
160 

9,373 

1,103 

10,476 

NewMtiteo. 

80 

6,401 

80 

200 

6,281 

OlttOD....  ........... 

200 
237 
240 
80 
560 

24 

Aug.    9, 1922 

640 

12,784 
240 

1,317 

640 

13,461 

South  Dakota. 

240 

CtllL 

81 
82 

Nov.  26, 1921 
Apr.     4,1922 

1,250 
1,320 

35,827 
920 

2,670 

38,397 

Washington. 

920 

WyoaiinE 

82 

Apr.     4, 1922 

40 

24 
26 
27 

Aug.    9,1921 
May  15,1922 
May  31,1922 

1,360 

685 

40 

84,387 

40 

2,085 

82,342 

Total 

13,827 

3,210 

244,632 

265,249 

RESERVOIR  SITES. 


14 


Mar.  30,1922 


14     Dec      5,1921 


1,160 


384 


1.544 


9,060 

478 

10,619 

26,040 

3.5,943 

118,734 


1,160 

9,080 

478 

10,619 

26,040 

36,327 

118,734 


200,894        202,438 


INDIAN  POWER-SITE  WITHDRAWALS. 


Wyaning. 


19,000  19,000 
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Report  of  withdrawals  made  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (S6  Stat.  S47),  at  amended  by 
^      act  of  August  24,  1912  (.57  Stat.  497),  arid  the  restorations  therefrom,  from  July  1,  1921  ^ 
to  June  30,  IP^^— Continued. 

WELL-DRILLINO  RESERVOIRS.    [Act  of  June  12, 1917  (40  Stat.  105).l 


Withdrawals. 

Restorations. 

State. 

NiiTn> 
ber. 

Date  of 
approval. 

Area. 

Num- 
ber. 

Date  of 
approval. 

Area. 

Outstanding. 

'X.' 

June  30, 
1922. 

Montana 

Acra. 

Acret. 

Acres. 
40 

Acres. 

4D 

Nevada 

t 

80  !              90 

i 

Total . . . , 

120                12D 

MISCELLANEOUS  RESERVATIONS. 


Alaska 

Arkansas  (temporary)! ;  Apr.  28,1922  i       400 

California 

Colorado 


Oregon. 
Washington. 


Total. 


400 


230,000 

40O 

90,880 

1,727 

1,850,000 

560 


2,113,567 


230,000 

460 

30,880 

1,727 

1,850,000 

500 


2,113,507 


POWER-SITE  DESIGNATIONS  MADE  UNDER  ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO  ENABUNO 
ACT  OF  JUNE  20,  1910  (36  STAT.  667,  564,  576).  AND  OREGON-CALIFORNIA  LAND  GRANT 
AMENDMENT  ACT  OF  JUNE  9, 1916  (3d  STAT.  219). 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 
Oregon 


Total. 


.1. 


4  I  Nov.  17,1921 

5  Feb.  10,1922 


758,063 
201,500 
412 
9,920  j    163,199 


10,332  ;1, 112,782 


758,083 
201,500 


142,887 


1,102,450 


POWER  SITE-<:LASSIFICATI0NS  made  under  the  act  of  march 3, 1879  (20  STAT.  294). 


Alaska 

....                   a 

Aug.  20, 1921       1, 110 

1 

1        22 

1 

1 
1 

15 
32 

Jan.    30,1922 
Oct.   26,1921 

73 

1,183 

1,183 

124 
1,590 

Alabama 

124 

Arkanim^...     .   , 

Apr.  29.1922       K.'^ttO 



....         13 

Oct.   27,1921 

'■* 

California 

446 

14 

Nov.  26,1921     19,011 

19 

Dec.  23,1921           81 

27  1  Apr.   14^1922            40 

29     Apr.  20,1922 

642 

oU     •  •  •  •  •  CIO«  ••••■*• 

832 

28     Apr.  22,1922 

2,488 

,       31     May     1,1922 

39 

t 

,       34     May  13,1922 

13 

1 

1        36    do 1        160 

1 

38     May  19,1922  :         40 

42     June    6, 1922 

61 

! 

28,784 

23,784 

....'       32     Apr.  29,1922 
1 

17     Nov.  17,1921 

1 

Colorado 

3,652 

3,652 

Idaho 

268 

37    May  19,1922 

1 

24     Feb.  13,1922 

121 

• 

389 

389 

Montana 

5,216 

5,216 
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Eiport  of  ivithdrawaU  made  under  the  act  of  June  25^  1910  (S6  Stat.  847)t  as  amended  &y 

of  August  i4y  1912  (37  Stat,  "'  

Tune  SOf  192S—Contmued. 


act  of  August  24 1 1912  (37  Stat,  497),  and  the  restorations  therefrom,  from  July  1, 1921, 
to  fur 


POWER  SITE— CLASSIFICATIONS  MADE  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3, 1879  (20  STAT 

294)— Cont&iaed. 


Withdrawals. 

Restorations. 

Statf. 

: 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Date  of 
approval. 

Area. 

Num- 
ber. 

Date  of 
approval. 

Area. 

Outstanding. 

Julvl, 
1^1. 

June  30, 
1922. 

Ormq. 

25 
26 
41 

6 
11 
12 
16 
21 
23 
20 
39 

35 
40 

10 

8 

Mar.  10,1922 
Mar.  25,1922 
Jane   7,1922 

July  29,1921 
Sept.  26, 1921 
Oct.   13,1921 
Oct.   28,1921 
Dec.  30,1921 
Jan.   21,1922 
Mar.    2,1922 
Jane    6,1922 

May  13,1922 
Jane    7, 1922 

Sept.  26, 1921 
Nov.    3,1921 

AerM, 

40 

151 

935 

Acta. 

1 
Acres,    j    Acre$. 
267            1,393 

1,126 

.  .      !^  . 

t 

Utah- 

10 

155 

227 

80 

40 

1,040 

40 

40 

1 
i 

( 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1,632 

160            1,792 

, 

WMhin^Q 

3,762 
1,420 

i 

1 

1 

5,182 

1 
1 

5,182 

( 

I 
1 

Wjcamg 

15,980 
4,371 

20,351 

20,351 

t 

1 

Total 

64.229 

427           64.  AM 

J           1 

.    1  . 

~~j  ~~~ 

Wi&draujals  and  restorations  under  the  act  of  June  17, 1902  {$2  Stat.  S88),  and  amendatory 

acts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1922, 


SUte. 

Project. 

With- 
drawals. 

Acres. 
80 
20 

>    Restora- 
tions. 

AriJODa. 

Yiima 

Acres. 

480 

Salt  River 

2,670 

Klamath 

100 

3,150 

Ctfiofnia. 

360 

Newlands 

1,600 
115,120 

Madera 

Colorado  River  Storaee 

360 

116,720 

Cibndo 

160 
20 

80 

Uncompahere 

i 

Minidoka. 

1 

180 

80 

Idaho 

31,400 

40 

1 

KingHill 

80 

ifonntaiT)  Home . .     .  .  .  . ' 

400 
7,840 
4,180 

80 

1 

Bruneau 

Boise 

120 

Sun  R  irer 

43,820 

320 

Koat^na 

3,240 

40 

820 

4,100 



15,240 

1 

Huntley 

MiUcRrver 

I 
1 

1,400 
16,640 
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.,„. 

Prof*:*. 

With- 

HdStOM- 

Am,. 

ActCM. 

330 

uo 

HO 

SW 

ISO 

leo 

WO 

U,W4 

9S,9W 

ai,M5 

lis,  aw 

Public  artd  Indian  land*  enUred  eadt  year  aided  June  30,Jrom  1916  to  I9iie,  indumve. 


REPORT  OF  COMHISSIGITEB  OF  THE  (iBNBKAt  LAND  OCTlCB,      47- 
FMe  land*  nrveyed  and  remim\Tigw>iturveged  in  public  loTuISUUa,  induding  Atatka. 


ji,rir?.s. 

^.=SX 

Jaii*30,im. 

Aait. 

^(«i. 

•as;™ 

»,iiat 

■5;SS:!g 

iSi;uf 

1B,3W»,0M 

20 

u,M],«3e 

■n.w> 

^ 

iS:S;:SS 

w 

3,  SIS,  17* 

379,  »a» 

B 

LOW,  SIS 

n  counted  in  Ibe 


flnal  vMr  1SI2,  a.lSl.WlKns. 
■»ui»~u,  iuuuD~.^,  (lid  Wlacoiuln  tb«  landa  surrayed  iMt  Tear  ware 
thelBDOasurroanilliii  wet«orlgln«Uy™rTejreil,  andu — Ji-  •■— 


EAimaUdarmof  KOAvngnatiojujlJoTaU,  June  SO,  19tt. 


[A  little  over  M  per  cent  Is  public.) 


AlibNwt 198,385 

.Uuka 20,708,187 

.W»on» 12, 220, 739 

AifaUMB 1,470,393 

C»lifonu* 24,291.!" 

Cokmdo 14,748,143 


Fkfida.. 


Sebc«ka 

K«Tid« 

.N'iv  HunpAhirQ . . 


719,979 
680,  &50 
20,184,092 
115,558 
167,057 
1,681,014 


217,8 


9,897 


New  Mexico 

North  Carolinft.. 
Oklahoma 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tenneseee 

Utah 

Virginia 

WawiogtoD 

Weet  ^ginia. . 
Wyoming 

ToUlares 


486,211 
730,453 

61,640 
426.362 

65,950 
137, 216 
275,702 
881, 763 
.989,706 
,292.375 
,622,433 
845, 516 
635,999 


Am  idded  to  mtioiMl  fonste  during  year 83, 971 

Ana  flxdoded  from  nttional  forests  auring  year 70, 105 

iRi  within  temporary  forest  withdrambi  June  30.  1922 148, 602 

Ana  o(  existiiig  national  forests  June  30, 1921 181, 820, 459 

Area  of  Bxirting  national  forests  JunS  30. 1922 181, 799,  i>97 
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% 

Li$t  of  bird  reaerveM. 


Name  of  resterrat  ion . 


Date. 


Pelirau  Isbuid ;  Mar. 

Breton  Island f$^. 


Stump  Lake. .     I  Mar. 

Huron  Islands :  Oct. 

Sbklwit  Islands do 

Passage  Key I do, 

Indian  Key I  Feb.  ' 

Tern  I.slands ,  Aug. 

Rlwn  Keys 1  Aug. 

Three  Arch  Rocks I  Oct. 

Oct. 


14J903 
4,1904 

11.  IWS 
9,1905 

10,1905 


Flattery  Rocks. 

Quillayute  Needles 

Copalis  Rock 

East  Timbalier  Island . 

Mosquito  Inlet 

Tortugas  Kevs. 


I 


10.1900 
8,1907 
17,1907 
14.1907 
23.1907 

....do 

....do 

Dec.  7, 1907 

Feb.  24,1908 

^    ,  Apr.  6,1908 

KlamathLakc j  Aug.    8,1908 

Key  Wert | do 

Lake  Malheur Aug.  18, 1908 

Chase  Lake 1  Aug.  28.1908 

Pine  Mand Sept.  15, 1908 

Matlatcha  Pass 8ept.  26, 1908 

Palma  Sola do 

Island  Bay Oct.  23.1908 

Loch  Katrine Oct.  26,1908 

Hawaiian  Islands Feb.    3,1900 

East  Park 

CVrfd  Springs 

Shoshone 

Pathfinder 

Bellefourche 

Strawberry  Valley I do 

Salt  River do 


Location. 


Area. 


East  Florida  coast 

^Southeast  coast  of  Louisiana. 

North  Dakota 

Lake  Superior,  Mich 


Bay,  Fla. 


Feb.  25.1900 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


Deer  Flat. 

Minidoka 

Willow  Creek. 

Carlsbad do 

Rio  (jrandc do 

(?oncouully do 

BeringSea Feb.  27,1909 

Pribilof* do 

Tuxcedni do 

Farallon do 

Culebra ' do 

St .  l.A7,aria do 


Mar.  2,1909 
Apr.  11,1911 
Jan.  11,1912 

do 

....do 

Feb.  21,1912 

7. 1912 
17.1912 

19. 1912 

9. 1913 
:{,  1913 

19. 1913 
21,1913 

(i,  1913 

4. 1913 

n,  1914 

20, 1915 

do 

May  14,1015 
Aug.  6,1915 
Aug.  9,1916 
Aug.  21,1916 
July  1, 1920 
June  2:>,  1921 

....do 

Dec.  22,1921 


Doc. 

Dec. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Sept. 

June 

Jan. 


do. 
Tampa 

MouthiVof  Miiniaiippi  River',  La*. 

South  Louisiana  coast 

West  Oregon  coast 

West  Washington  coast 

do 

do 

South  LouLsiana  coast 

East  Florida  coast 

Florida  Kevs.  Fla 

Oregon  ana  Caliiomia 

Florida  Keys,  Fla 

Oregon 

North  Dakota 

West  Florida  coast 

do 

do 

Florida 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

California 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

do 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Arizona 

Idaho 

do 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

do 

do 

Alaska 

do 

do 

California 

Porto  Rico 

Alaska 

do 

California 

Alaska 

do 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Alaska 

Montana 

Porto  Rico 

WL-won-sin 

Alaska 

Panama 

Arkan.<;as 

Alabama  and  Mississippi 

Nevada 

Washington 

do 

do 

M  inne.iota 

Arkansas 

California 

Nebraska 

Florida 

Montana 

do 

do 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming 


Bogosinf 

Clear  Lake 

Forrester  I.>(land 

Haxy  Islands 

Niobrara 

(Jreen  Bay 

Chamisso  Island 

Pishkun 

Deserheo  Inland 

(travel  Island 

Aleutian  Islands 

Canal  Zone • 

Walker  Lake 

Petit  Bols  li^lands 

Anaho  Uland 

Smith  Island 

Dimgeness  Spit 

Edit  Hook 

MilleLacs 

Big  Lake 

San  Francisco  Bay 

North  Platte 

Caloosahatchie 

.Nlne-pire 

Pablo 

National  Bison  Range 

Sullys  Hill  Park do 

Elk  Refuge do 

1  Transferred  to  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
>  Approximate  area. 

*  Under  JurlMliction  of  Isthmian  Canal  Commi.ssion .   Canal  Zone,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  bird  reserva- 
tion,  but  birds  arc  protected  by  Executive  order. 
Total  rescrvation.s  excluding  Canal  Zone,  73. 


5.50  acres. 

Unknown. 

27.39  acres. 
Unknonm. 

Do. 
36.37; 
90i 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
14.64  acres.* 
1.87  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
247.73  acres. 
Unknown. 
226.02  acres. 
83  acres.* 
Unknown. 

Do. 
141  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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LUt  of  hM  rtttntt—Coatiaatd. 


NuwofriMfvMioD. 

Dale. 

Location. 

Aral, 

BBDUCID. 

'."■.  1;!!!! 

Hi'i 

Der.    2,1819 

u«.  ai.isao 

An«.  »6,lft!l 

On^DDviitCtUlmaii  (reduced) 

Ajgrt^U  catk  TteeipUfroi 


ia,ss7.4D 

iO.TM.ffi 


IS, 757.  M 
i;S57!50 


23S.701.33 

ia%2,e38.  le 


n.sir.fli 

9,230.14 

u.in.w 

«!3«l!67 
17,931.  IS 
7,896.  IS 


U,f0«,197.3e 


ToU] I I 1 1 5»l,lS»,4*i.83 


'  IndudBs  redanuilon  vsler-hght  charges. 

<  Induda  tl53.S§  arlcinaUr  erroDeomly  leporlad  as  Indian  aa 

■  Doa  not  lochidc  (lU.gij  m«otl(ued  In  toatnoM  3. 


Hedamation  ■ratw-rlght  cbatjes  luidw  Kt  of  Aug,  ft,  1912  (37  Etal.  Mi),  wtn  coUecM  from  Jan.  1, 1811, 
tr  IteReclamaUoaScnka. 


BEPOBT  OP  COUUISSIOHER  OF  THE  GENEBAL  LAND  OFFICE; 


AmounU  wvered  ijito  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  redamation /und  fror, 
of  public  Uxndi  and  feet  and  cominitnotui  in  the  teitrat  States,  under  Im  a 
17.  190S{S3  Stat.  388). 


Total  for  21 

-     Tamnand»ij 

Jiuu  30, 1031 


CaliKniis 

Cglorado 

ld»ho 

MontanaV,';!!! 
Nsbraiks 

New  Mexico!!!! 
NiKtb  Dakota.. 

South  Dalrota.'! 

OUli 

Wuhlngton 

Wromlng 


158,880.41 
77, 879.  n 


l<B,IM,33g,S3 
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AUeged  fraudulent  entries  acted  upon  during  19tl-tt, 


Pend- 
ing, 
1981. 

Re- 
ceived. 

proved. 

Can- 
celed. 

Other- 
wise 
dis- 
posed of. 

13,806 

1,311 

86 

17 
39 

Total. 

Pend- 
ing, 
1032. 

Hear- 
ings 
ordered. 

HoBflsteeds: 

Orifhttb 

12,278 

436 

17 

11,028 

8,576 

149 

19 
15 

564 

13 

14,370 

8,823 

152 

17 
29 

8,036 

179 

14 

3 
10 

4 

1 

573 
80 

49 
70 

313 
43 

700 

Ftnsh 

7,600 
66 

15 

Onh 

DcMTtland: 

^  in"»lff     , 

34 

4 
3 

613 

74 

82 
111 

405 

55 

221 

901 

1,533 

129 

382 

18 

48 

99 

Ttmbireiilttire: 

Flitth 

1 

96 
66 

56 
1,237 

300 
326 
189 
915 

1,306 

230 

80 

87 

1 

133 
96 

60 
1,237 

300 
336 
358 
915 

1,340 
330 

80 
87 

Timbv  and  stone: 
orfiinftlff 

03 
53 

27 
1,196 

108 

214 

37 

14 

463 

125 

2 

79 

37 

1 

4 
3 

2 

vipib . . ,    

39 

3 

iMkted  tracts: 

CmS 

7 

Xlncnls: 

Applications 

5 

8 

Soldkn'tdditional. . 

61 

8 

00  tod  ges  permits. . 
Sdittloiw: 

State 

34 

656 

24 
304 
10 
48 
39 

140 

Forest 

5 

Railroad 

1 

.... 

Squatter  daims 

wiwral  locations 

60 

60 

1 

Total 

17,421 

22,197 

7,783 

668 

1 

19,888 

38,314 

11,304 

940 

IndirtmentSf  convictiont,  acqutttalSt  and  dmnxssaU,  finee  imposed^  fines  paidy  and  prison 

sentences  J  June  SOy  19£1,  to  June  30  ^  19tt. 


Offense. 

Indict- 
ment. 

Convic- 
tion. 

Prison 
sent- 
ence. 

Fines 
imposed. 

Fines 
paid. 

Acquit- 
tals and 

dis- 
missals. 

nialMr  trespass 

3 
17 
13 
14 

1 
1 

1 

Conspiracy.' 

1 
4 

1 
4 

1 
2 

$i,ooaoo 
loaoo 

i2saoo 

100.00 

8 

Perjury... 

4 

r^Tig  maib  to  di^frand . , ,  . . 

9 

Forgery 

1 

• 

600.00 

100.00 

1 

^ifiooatingentryman..  x 

1 

100.00 

1 

Removinjr'Oovefninent  owner  stone 

1 
1 

Illegal  fees  (sec .  3 1 ) V. 

Total 

51 

11 

4 

1,800.00 

450.00 

24 
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Class,  number,  and  area  qf  patents  issued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1922. 


ciau. 


Commuted  homestead 

Timber  and  stone 

Public  sale 

Cash,  miscellaneous 

I>e8ert>land 

Desert-land  reclamation . . . . 

Desert  land  segregation 

Town  site 

Town  lot 

Homestead 

Forest  homestead 

Indian  homstead 

Reclamation  homestead 

Soldiers'  additional  hf»ne- 
steod 

Stock  raising  homestead 

Forest  lieu  selection 

Military  bounty  land  war- 
rant  

Mineral 

Coal 

Coal  deposits 

Private  land  claim 

Small  holding  claim 

Swamp 


837 

858 

1,701 

1,707 

17 

9 

4 

1,751 

27,959 

1,34<) 

876 

635 

147 

8,300 

274 

23 
574 

22 
7 

37 
106 

21 


Acre*. 

94,  WB>Zm 

84,406.550 

147,459.080 

23,043.410 

294,202.690 

6,395.210 

30,676.880 

282.040 

818.513 

6,377,480.500 

156,323.257 

34,993.860 

49,020.000 

6,242.400 

2,919,819.670 

52,085.930 

627.810 
53,043.823 
2,337.600 


sf^. 


8,213.380 
9,735.061 
7,770.580 


Class. 


Umatilla  Indian  Land 

Raihroad 

Michiean  ejcchMige 

Abandoned  military  reser 

vation 

Cemetery  site 

VlUasite 

Choctaw  lands 

Choctaw  scrip 

Oirajxl  scrip 

Porterfleld  scrip 

Sioux  half  breed  scrip 

Supreme  court  scrip 

Surveyor  General's  scrip.. . 

Valentine  scrip 

Ware  scrip 

Wyandotte  scrip 

Timber  culture 

Indian 

Special  acts 

Supplemental    acts    (Apr 

14,1914) 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 

Area. 

Acre; 

3 

225.37l> 

49 

1,490,307.080 

3 

41,840.400 

149 

23,046.560 

6 

199.08(K 

22 

71.04a 

1 

160.430 

4 

640.  sea 

1 

40.000 

1 

40.000 

6 

353. 7«a 

1 

160.000 

1 

0) 

2 

19.049 

2 

so.ooa 

I 

40.000 

1 

0) 

9,070 

405,908.200 

335 

490,631.83a 

120 

(*) 

57,545 

12,904,821.566 

1  Surfece  area  reported  elsewhere,  330.34  acres. 

s  Area  supplemental  patent  (act  Apr.  14, 1914),  not  counted  above,  11,480.78  acres. 

Acres. 

Patented  area  under  enlarged  homestead  act 4,524,304.31 

Patented  area  under  Kinkaid  Act 70, 072. 63 

Patented  area  under  coal  reserved 992, 151. 05 

Patented  area  act  July  17, 1914  (oil,  phosphate,  etc.) 143,075. 192 

(AU  inciudea  in  tne  above  r^Kfft.) 
Area  of  Indian  fee  patents  not  included  in  the  above  report 252, 560.  OSS 

Area,  by  offices,  of  entries  patented  durir^  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1922. 


state. 


Alabama 
Alaska... 

AriKona.. 
Arkansas 


California. 


Colorado. 


Office. 


M(nitgomery. 
St.  Stephens. 
Fairbanks..., 

Juneau 

Nome 

Phoenix 


BatesviUe 

Camden 

ChampagnoUe. 

Harrison 

Helena 

Little  Rock... 
Washington. . . 

El  C^tro 

Eureka 

Humboldt 

Independence. 
Los  Angeles... 

Mar3rsviile 

Redding 

Sacramento... 
San  Francisco. 

Susan  ville 

Visalia 


Area. 


Del  Norte 

Denver 

Durango 

Qlenwood  Springs. 

Hugo 

Lamar 

Lead  ville 

Montrose 

Pueblo 

Sterling 


Acres. 

13,212.660 

691.280 

2,121.130 

17,804.273 

605.306 

1,794,067.743 

87,501.480 

80.000 

11,052.900 

159.190 

23,500.790 

190.650 

54,729.177 

40.000 

15,481.040 

18,181.320 

160.000 

61,415.059 

240,688.077 

38.400 

10,318.610 

83,640.125 

92,362.203 

26,835.908 

68,159.927 

4,325.650 

31,317.524 

129,522.674 

70,316.890 

200,331.200 

15,414.020 

267,332.690 

43,300.354 

109,362.341 

370,498.330 

161,173.230 


State. 


Florida. 
Idaho... 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 
Iowa... 


Kansas... 
Louisiana. 


Michigan . . 
t  Minnesota. 


Mississippi. 


Office. 


(Gainesville 

Blackfoot 

Boise 

Coenrd'Alene 

Qeoeral        Land 
Office. 

Hailey 

Lewistm 


Genwal        Land 

Office. 

...uio 

Des  Moines 

Oen«id        Land 

Office. 


Dodge  City... 
Humboldt . . . 

Topeka 

Bat<Ni  Rouge. 
Natchitoches. 
New  Orleans. 

Ouachita 

Kalamazoo... 
Marquette.... 


Brown  ville. 
Cambridge. 
Case  Lake.. 
Crookston. . 

Duluth 

Winona 


Jackson 

New  Madrid. 
Pontotoo 


Area. 


Acres. 

25,216.740 
180,388.264 
137,070.740 

14,680.803 
80.000 

141,262.550 

37,308.760 

896.563 

1,889.610 

365.500 

80.000 

16a  000 

157.910 

058.480 

160.000 

56,347. 155 

13,653.390 

119.730 

40.920 

854.750 

4oaooo 

6,330.849 
41, 84a  400 

laaooo 
4a  000 

30,772.600 

47,266.220 

14,853.320 

120.000 

1.104.080 

7,144.040 

204.160 

32a  100 
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Ant,  &y  offieet,  o/mtriet  paientidiiarinff  lhefi$tal  gear  endtd  Jtmt  30,  79f2— Coa'tmued. 


ix.tso 


3Si,Tn.aaa 

137,  Ua.  490 
30l,T5T.7tl 
ITT,  lM.Mi 

210,  OU.  330 
Tie,  430.910 


Valendne 480,000 

ICHsnOly 133,031.  m 

I  Eiko 24,K3.fm 


WUUnon.... 


'm^u'.'.'. 


Ul»b 

Wubiagton.. 


>BT  OF  OOUMIBSIONBB  OF  THE  OBNBBAL  LAKD  OFFICE. 
SaUi  qfZndim  loniii  during  Jueal  j/tar  end»d  /unc  SO,  1S22. 

,  Hera 
iffleea  *iul  Indlt  i  ul^ 


4,tl<I.SI 
ia,»t4.U 


Ulhcrenliin.! 


30,378.71 

;  i6i,'M6:76 

1        t.llS.92 

l»,l«I.W 

1     i7.iai.7i 
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76       REPORT  OF  COMlkllSSIOKER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

NVMBER  OF  ORIGINAL  STOCK-RAISING  HOMESTEAD   ENTRIES,  AREA  OP  LAND  ENTERED, 
AND  FEE  AND  COMMISSIONS  PAID  IN  CONNECTION  THEREWITH,  BY  LAND  OFFICES  AND 

State  totals,  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  June  3Q,  1922. 


1 


State  and  office. 


Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Arkansas;: 

Little  Rock 

California: 

ElCentro 

Eureka 

Independence 

Los  Angeles 7. 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

Susanville 

Vlsalia : 

Total 

Colorado: 

Del  Norte 

Denver 

Durango 

Glenwood  Springs 

Hugo 

Lamar 

Leadville 

Montrose 

Pueblo 

Sterling 

Total ^ 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot 

Boise 

Hailey 

LoR-iston 

Total 

Kansas: 

Dodge  City 

Topeka 

Total 

Michigan: 

Marquette 

Montana: 

BllUngs 

Bozcman 

( •  la«igow 

(Jreat  Falls 

Havre 

Helena 

iCalispell 

Lewistown 

Miles  City 

Missoula 

Total 

Nebraska: 

AlUance 

Bremen  Bow 

Lincoln 

North  Platte 

O'Neill 

Valentine 

Total 

Nevada: 

Cars  A  City 

Klko ! 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 


1,907 


163 
189 
178 
859 
1,136 
395 

6ao 


Vf  9Vm 


I, 
1, 


406 
568 
407 
C76 
30 
163 
710 
923 
025 
522 


10,420 


1,049 

1,313 

940 

262 


3,564 


96 

86 


182 


180 

329 
1,569 

430 
1,285 
1,354 
5 
1,186 
4,354 

143 


145 

85 

10 

3 

5 

32 


280 


112 
216 


328 


Acres. 


838,773.91 


4,359.15 

47,905.42 

93,116.88 

75,330.55 

324,055.34 

466,948.86 

176,937.86 

233,743.74 


200.280.82 

168,847.80 

194,483.50 

656,738.67 

3,813.51 

300,210.65 

346,334.19 

433,579.72 

1,536,658.75 

89,867.22 


3,980,804.83 


434,002.89 

573,910.42 

421,271.90 

71,227.53 


1,500,412.74 


30,333.17 
20,640.25 


50,873.42 


3C= 


48,524.45 

90,459.73 

494,280.81 

117,629.19 

372,911.16 

545,608.63 

1,064.52 

363,990.97 

1,581,449.89 

50,977.37 


10,H35         3,666,836.72 


22,733.12 

13,071.01 

1,223.11 

360.00 

680.00 

3,729.72 


41,796.96 


52,871.90 
122,944.16 


240.00 


1,430,397.80 


760.00 


Amount. 


$53,623.31 


16.00 


255.36 

3,295.35 

6,633.57 

5,474.07 

25,1U.44 

29,929.16 

10,492.82 

18,343.60 


175,816.06 


99,536.37 


10,943.39 
15,487.07 
ll,a0ti.23 
40,534.57 
396.97 
21,817.41 
20,074.00 
25,352.17 
96,106.91 
7,608.04 


249,635.96 


26,593.65 

34,058.45 

25,361.37 

5,110.57 


91,033.94 


2,060.67 
1,414.05 


3,474.73 


39.00 


4,350.01 

9,381.93 
33,777.37 

9, 163. 36 

36,394.53 

40,083.69 

89.91 

25,768.63 

130,741.29 

4,610.61 


274,160.22 


1,760.65 

1,056.91 

101.00 

34.00 

53.00 

338.20 


3,332-.  76 


3,056.81 
7,094.63 


10,151.44 


REPORT  OP  COMBOSSIONBB  OF  THB  QBHEBAIj  LAKO  OFFICE        77 
Number  op  okioinal  stock-raising  homestead  entries,  area  op  land  Entered, 

AND  FEE  and  COMMISSIONS  PAID  IN  CONNECTION  THEREWITH,  PT  LAND  OFFICES  AND 

State  totals,  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  June  30,  1922 — Continued. 


N«w  Mexico: 

Clajton 

Fort  Sumner. 
LesCitices... 

RosweU 

SuitaFe 

Tucumcari. . 


P 


Total. 


North  DakoU: 
Bismarck. 
Dickinson. 

Minot 

WUHston.. 


Total. 


Okbboma: 
k  Guthrie 


Ormn: 

Boras 

La  Grande. 
Lakeriew. 
Roeeburv.. 
The  Dalles. 
Vale 


Total. 


Sooth  Dakota: 
BeUefouretie. , 

Gregory 

Lemmon 

Pierre 

Rapid  City... 
Timber  Lake. 


Total. 


Utah: 

SaH  Lake  City. 
Vernal 


Total. 


Washington: 

Seattle 

Sp<4cane 

\aocouver.. 
Walla  WaUa. 
Watenrille... 
Yakima 


Total. 


Wyoming: 
Buffalo.... 
Cheyenne. 
Douglas.. 
Evanston. 

Lander 

Newcastle. 


Total. 


Ftaealyearl91S. 
Vlacal  year  1919. 
Fiscal  year  l9ao. 
Fbeal  year  1921. 
Fiscal  year  1982. 


Grand  total. 


State  and  office. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,116 
2,20B 
2,108 
4,223 
4,282 
918 


14,860 


8 

448 

3 

97 


556 


188 


816 

867 

338 

7 

1,540 

1,199 


4,767 


1,801 
316 
694 
463 

3,014 
386 


5,673 


1,219 
11 


1,230 


1 
206 
22 
151 
466 
211 


1,057 


3»732 

3,774 

6,968 

406 

658 


20,934 


734 
15,035 
20,979 
25,653 
17,922 


Acres. 


314,686.20 

854,477.38 

1,092,175.22 

1,797,337.76 

1,997,654.54 

269,114.84 


6,325,446.24 


3,037.47 

144,378L84 

534.88 

17,056.41 


164,997.60 


35,704.89 


360,723.36 
295,027.62 
124,872.06 
1,833.48 
552,418.29 
519,734.16 


1,854,606.97 


688,284.53 
114,645.06 
176,534.27 
166,041.51 
683,907.68 
137,68a  14 


1,917,983.19 


657,280.33 
5,907.56 


663,196.88 


61&13 

63,614.37 

7,63&96 

38,676.34 

134,197.01 

96,841.89 


331,583.60 


1,633,65&98 
1,»4,131.19 
3,848,313.30 
315,093.35 
317,616.91 
1,938,348.48 


8,487,7^01 


336,578.08 

5,558,756.11 

8,338,749.30 

10,313,733.80 

7,070,175.54 


Amount. 


121,139.03 

53, 67a  66 

63,033.35 

109,8ia91 

133,563.36 

17,713.33 


887,929.43 


145.94 

9,986.95 

33.15 

1,19L31 


11,357.35 


2, 42a  22 


22,258.41 
19,216.23 
7,996.98 
185.46 
35,613.42 
31,534.57 


116,805.07 


34,417.57 
5,781.45 

10,714.36 
8.636.31 

34,486.80 
7,107.66 


101,144.15 


42,107.08 
33L53 


43,438.61 


56.40 

4,927.48 

704,17 

3,025.01 

9,lia64 

9,a6a97 


27,198.67 


94,815.03 

117,137.78 

175,415.63 

13,076.92 

18,481. 51 

125,345.75 


545,179142 

III,       = 


15,185.82 
365,696.18 
837,954.17 
660,314.51 
451,295.96 


80,323 


31,407,991.83 


2,019,446.64 
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Applications  filed  under  the  mineral  leasina  act  of  February  25, 1920,  from  the  date  ofita 

passage  to  and  including  June  SO,  1922, 


Alabama: 

Montgomery, 


11 


Alaska: 

Faurbanks 11 

Juneau 922 

Nome 119 


Arizona: 

Phoenix, 

Arkansas: 
Camden. 


1,053 


702 


California: 

ElCentro 802 

Eureka 53 

Independence 421 

Los  Angeles 637 

Sacramento 49 

San  Francisco 180 

Susanville 1 

Visalia 815 


2,958 

Colorado: 

Del  Norte 12 

Denver 23 

Durango 247 

Glenwood  Springs 275 

Montrose 276 

Pueblo 81 


914 


Idaho: 

Blackfoot, 

Boise 

Hailey 


44 
25 
94 


163 


Kansas: 

Topeka 1 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge 128 

Michigan: 

Marquette....' 3 

Sdiasissippi: 

Jackson 15 

Montana: 

Billings 124 

Bozeman 80 

Glasgow 353 

Great  Falls 701 

Havre..... 416 

Helena 76 


Montana — Continued . 

Kalispell 10 

Lewistown 1,283 

Miles  City 647 

Missoula 17 


3,707 


Nebraska: 
Alliance. 


13 


Nevada: 

Carson  City 882 

Elko 144 


New  Mexico: 

Clayton 

Fort  Sumner. 
Lafl  Cruces. . . 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe 

Tucumcari... 


North  Dakota: 
Bismarck. 
Dickinson, 

Minot 

Williston. . 


1,026 


8 
121 
217 
268 
450 
34 

1,098 


13 

34 

7 

15 

69 


119 


1 
3 
3 

58 
1 

10 

76 


South  Dakota: 

Bellefourche 17 

Lennnon 31 

Pierre 15 

RapidCity 87 

Timber  Lake 2 


Oklahoma: 
Guthrie. 


Oregon: 

La  Grande. 
Lake  view.. 
Portland. . . 
Roseburg. . 
The  Dalles. 
Vale 


152 


Utah: 

.  Salt  Lake  City 2,944 

Vernal 342 


3,286 
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Applications  JiUd  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  of  February  25, 1920,  from  the  date  of  its 

passage  to  and  including  June  SO,  i9i?i— -Continned. 


Washington: 
Seattle.. 
Spokane 


f^pol 
Walla  Walla. 
Watenille.. 
Yakima 


37 
1 

18 
5 

55 


116 


Wyoming: 

Buffalo 577 

Cheyenne 610 

Douglas 1,258 

Evanston 587 


Wyoming — Continued . 

Lander 

Newcastle 


822 
748 


4,602 


Total 20,213 


Filings,  Feb.  25  to  June  30,  1920.     4, 853 

Filings,  fiscal  year,  1921 10,575 

Filings,  fiscal  year,  1922 4,785 

Total 20,213 


Area  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public  lands  *  in  the  States  below. 


Ahhywo _ 

AiboRa. , 

Axkusaa 

CkiflioniiA 

ColonMlo. 

fWrtda 

IdAbo 

Kmjou 

Uniaiana.    . 

Midiigan 

IGnncsoU 

Mittisstppi 

Mootans 

Nebnska 

Nerada. 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

OnfOD 

Sooth  DakoU.... 

rtah 

Washington 

Wisconsm 

Wyoming 

Grand  total 


Area  in  acres. 


Surveyed. 


30, 
13, 


13, 
13. 


15, 


40,680 
280,000 
257,815 
533,  OM 
426,720 
103,451 
084,714 
2,»I4 
8,616 

73,956 
254,296 

27,847 
370,484 

33,928 
811,251 
784,510 

93,102 

21,860 
323,501 
180,583 
113,811 
945, 191 

353,437 


126,131,035 


Unsurveyed. 


7,311,840 


3,799,669 

1,525,243 

960 

2,656,007 


1,289,395 


21,618,494 
2,705,571 


385,601 

29,399 

13,677,240 

249,700 


1,506,156 


Total. 


40,680 

13,591,840 

257,815 

18,333,650 

7,951,963 

104,411 

8,740,721 

2,944 

8,616 

73,956 

254,296 

27,847 

5,659,879 

33,928 

52,429,745 

16,490,081 

93,102 

21,860 

13,709,102 

209,982 

28,791,051 

1,194,891 

4,348 

16,859,593 


56,755,275     182,886,310 


1  Circular  No.  765,  ''Vacant  Public  Lands,''  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Und  Ofl&ce,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  shows  by  States,  land  districts,  and  counties  the  area  of  vacant, 
ooapproiMiated,  and  unreserved  public  lands,  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  with  a  brief  statement  of  their 
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Principal  irrigation  projects  constmoted  and  under  construction  by  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

The  17th  day  of  June,  1922,  completed  20  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  national  reclamation  act,  approved  Jime  17,  1902.  The  present 
report  therefore  presents  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  operations  imder  that  act. 

The  original  act  has  been  supjplemented  by  many  amendments 
modifying  or  extending  its  provisions  and  the  smn  total  of  these  en- 
actments is  known  as  the  reclamation  law.  This  law  provides  that 
the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  with  small  exception,  and  a 
percentage  of  the  royalties  from  the  production  of  oil.  gas^,  potassium, 
etc.,  be  paid  into  a  fund  known  as  tne  reclamation  fund  and  used  in 
the  survey,  construction,  and  operation  of  reclamation  projects  in  the 
arid  and  semiarid  States.  The  investment  in  construction  during 
this  period  has  been  in  roimd  numbers  $135,000,000,  of  which  about 
$13,000,000  has  been  repaid. 

Tbk  investment  has  accomplished  the  construction  of  works  by 
which  about  1,675,000  acres  nave  been  furnished  with  a  complete 
water  supply  and  about  1,100,000  additional  acres  have  been  fur- 
nished a  supplemental  supply  under  the  provisions  of  the  Warren 
Act.  The  latter  are  areas  included  in  private  or  district  projects  and 
are  not  usually  designated  as  Government  projects.  On  the  Gov- 
ernment projects  proper  the  area  given  comprises  31,462  farms,  or 
an  average  area  per  farm  of  about  53  acres  and  these  farms  support 
upward  of  30,000  families. 

With  the  investment  mentioned  the  seryice  has  excavated  over 
200,000,000  cubic  vards  of  earth  and  rock,  of  which  about  14,000,000 
^ards  have  been  placed  in  dams,  and  canals  have  been  built  aggregat- 
ing over  13,000  miles  in  length,  including  27  miles  of  tunnels  and  135 
mues  of  flumes.  The  structures  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  number  over 
110,000.  Some  of  the  larger  works  constructed  are  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  in  Arizona,  280  feet  high;  the  Arrowrock  in  Idaho,  349  Teet 
high;  the  Elephant  Butte  in  rfew  Mexico,  306  feet;  and  the  Path- 
finder and  Shoshone  Dams  in  Wyoming,  218  and  328  feet,  respectively. 

The  works  include  other  dams,  canals,  tunnels,  flumes,  drains, 
power  plants,  transmission  lines,  telephone  lines,  roads,  railroads, 
pumping  plants,  and  a  variety  of  other  classes  of  work  incidental  to 
the  oevelopment  of  large  irrigation  projects. 

The  operation  of  the  canal  systems  brings  the  employejes  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  in  close  contact  with  the  farmers  and  it  is  pos- 
sible thus  at  trivial  cost  to  obtain  accurate  ;statistics  which  are  useful 
in  studying  the  operations  of  the  law.  A  condensation  of  these  re- 
salts  is  given  in  tne  adjoined  tables  and  further  details  are  included 
in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 
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Irrigable,  irrigated,  and  cropped  acreage^  and  crop  value. 


Year. 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
19221 


Irrigable 

Irrigated 

■ 

Cropped  acre- 

acreage. 

acreage. 

age- 

1,181,363 

094,142 

637,227 

1,240,876 

814|906 

706,424 
757,613 

1,330,222 

1,405,452 

922,821 

858,291 

1,502,468 

1,026,663 

966,784 

1,601,934 

1,119,566 
1,187,255 
1,2^480 
1,M7^S00 

1,051,193 

1,636,150 

1,113,460 

1,661,960 

1, 153, 820 

1,674,100 

1,157,900 

1,700,000 

1,250,000 

1,175,000 

Crop  value. 


$15,676,411 
16,475,517 
18,164,452 
32,815,973 
56,462,313 
66,821,396 
88,974,137 
66,171,650 
49,620,300 


1  Estimated. 


The  irrigable  area  in  these  tables  is  that  acreage  on  the  Government 
projects  proper  to  which  the  service  is  able  to  deliver  water.  The 
difference  between  this  area  and  that  actually  irrigated  is  represented 
chiefly  by  small  imdeveloped  portions  of  the  farms  that  are  under 
cultivation  and  by  the  areas  occupied  by  roads,  ditches,  buildings, 
etc.  The  difference  between  the  acreage  irrigated  and  the  acreage 
cropped  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  younjg  orchard  trees  and  yoimg 
alf ^la  not  yet  old  enough  for  croppmg.  Tnere  are  a  few  public  land 
homesteads  not  yet  taKen  on  account  of  roughness  or  other  objec- 
tionable Qualities,  and  a  few  areas  in  nonresident  ownership  to  which 
the  law  aoes  not  permit  deUvery  of  water,  but  these  are  relatively 
small  in  area. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  crops  raised  on  the  reclamation  proj- 
ects proper  exclusive  of  those  served  under  the  Warren  Act  is  aoout 
$475,000,000.  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  increased 
value  of  live  stock,  which  would  increase  the  above  figure,  but  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  from  the  crop  values  because  largely  due  to  them.  A 
census  value  of  live  stock  in  1921  upon  the  projects  proper  was  about 
$20,000,000. 

A  table  in  the  appendix  contains  a  list  of  the  special  contracts 
under  the  Warren  Act  of  February  21,  1911  (36  Stat.  926)  entered 
into  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  for  the  delivery  of 
water  to  lands  in  the  vicinity  of,  but  not  primarily  integral  parts 
of,  the  reclamation  projects  and  also  summarizes  the  totals  for  pre- 
vious years. '     ^        ' 

The  reclamation  projects  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  industrial  conditions,  and  high  prices  were  enjoyed  in  the 
? rears  1917,  1918,  and  1919.  They  have  likewise  suffered  severely 
rom  the  rapid  decline  in  values  and  available  markets  durin]^  the 
subsequent  years,  and  although  the  acreage  irrigated  and  cropped  has 
continued  to  increase,  the  actual  values  realized  in  the  last  two  years 
are  less  than  those  of  the  previous  years.  It  will  be  noted  by  the  table 
that  the  total  values  of  the  crops  harvested  in  1920  were  about  the 
same  as  those  of  1918,  although  tnere  were  100,000  more  acres  cropped. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  cost  of  preparing,  seeding,  and  culti- 
vating the  fields  was  at  its  maximum  when  the  crop  of  1920  was 
planted,  that  values  had  declined  before  it  could  be  marketed,  and 
that  the  same  principle  holds  for  the  crop  of  1921,  it  will  readily  be 
realized  that  the  fanners,  confronted  with  neavy  expenses  and  meager 
returns,  were  greaUy  handicapped  in  carrying  on  their  operations  and 
meeting  the  payments  due  the  Government. 
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BBFATUENTB. 


The  law  provides  certain  rates  of  repayment  and  in  a  general  way 
the  time  wnen  these  become  due,  although  a  large  measure  of  discre- 
ation  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  latter  point. 
Payments  past  due  incur  penalties  fixed  by  law. 

Generally  payments  fall  due  in  December  and  necessarily  in  the 
Uigt  turnover  of  funds  there  are  always  payments  that  are  due  and 
imcollected,  increasing  suddenly  when  a  new  payment  falls  due  and 
gradually  decreasing  as  payments  are  made. 

The  effect  of  the  industrial  depression  and  low  prices  for  farm 
products  upon  the  collection  of  the  Reclamation  Service  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


ToUd  amoutUt  due  and  unpaid 

atendrtftadifiicalytor. 

Y«r. 

Conrtmeu™. 

Oppmtfor  uid 

Totil. 

percental. 
mUectednttoUl 

wnutmctlon 
uidopemUiHi 
and  mtanto- 

accrued.*^ 

12  Ifll  "5  ■» 

t2,0M,fti2.aa 

1,4I«,3W.06 

4tM;B40:eO 
liO,T».S3 

Mi;oci».»i 

M36   7«  «7 

".z 

20 

I.IM 

Si 

as 

020.. IS 

21( 

217.30 
487.48 

! 

30 

718, 

830.  W 

ITS 

m.u 

THE  BBLIEF  ACT. 

The  financial  condition  of  some  of  the  settlers  was  recognized  by 
Congress  and  an  act  was  passed,  Public  No,  185,  approved  March  31, 
1922,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  extend  the  time  for 
payment  of  charges  due  on  reclamation  projects  with  a  reduction  of 
penalties  and  also  to  deliver  water  under  certain  circumstances  to 
those  who  were  delinquent  in  payments.  In  spite  of  the  large  losses 
mcurred  by  all  agricultural  interests,  including  irrigated  farming,  the 
necessity  for  relief,  though  urgent  in  many  cases,  has  been  by  no 
means  universal. 

It  is  of  interest  to  review  the  applications  for  leniency  under  the 
act  of  March  31  that  had  been  received  at  Washington  when  the 
Gscal  year  covered  by  this  report  had  closed.  The  bulk  of  the 
apphcations  were  filed  by  that  time,  because  the  irrigation  season 
was  then  advanced,  and  in  general,  the  applications  were  connected 
with  the  right  to  receive  water.  The  law  applied  to  13  projects 
apoa  which  public  notice  had  been  issued  ana  where  the  Secretary 
lus  authority  to  grant  individual  extensions  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Of  those  13  projects,  there  are  5  upon  which  no  applica- 
tions for  extension  have  been  made.  These  are  the  Orland  project, 
California,  Carlsbad  project,  New  Mexico,  Umatilla  and  Klamath 
projects  in  Oregon,  the  Okanogan  project  in  Washington,  and  the 
Sunnyside  unit  of  the  Yaliima  project  in  the  same  State.  The 
Orland  project  in  California  not  only  has  made  no  application  for 
ext^iaion  but  has  continued  its  splendid  record  of  having  at  the 
praaent  time  not  one  cent  deliquent  in  payment.     It  is  notable 
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also  that  on  the  Newlands  project,  with  726  water-right  applica- 
tions; only  one  appUcation  for  extension  was  received. 

Out  of  hiany  tnousand  water  users,  about  1.200  applications  were 
made  and  about  1,000  approved,  extending  tne  time  for  payment 
of  about  $277,000.  This  is  about  5  per  cent  of  those  who  might 
have  applied  and  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  possible  applicants 
upon  the  projects  from  which  the  appUcations  were  made.  ^ 

Excluded  from  the  foregoing  discussion  are  several  proiects  upon 
which  public  notice  has  not  been  issued,  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  Un- 
compahere  projects  upon  which  it  has  been  issued  but  has  not  yet 
taken  effect.  The  Salt  River  project  also  has  been  excluded,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  consider  individual  applications  on  that 
project,  as  it  has  been  turned  over  to  the  water  users'  association 
undfer  a  contract  by  which  that  association  operates  the  project, 
makes  all  collections,  and  is  obligated  to  make  all  payments.  The 
severe  decline  in  the  price  of  long-staple  cotton,  whicn  the  Salt  River 
Valley  was  producing  so  heavily  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  led  to  an 
acute  stringency  of  financial  conditions  in  that  valley,  and  as  indi- 
viduals were  not  ehgible  to  receive  extensions,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  water  users'  association  directly  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  payments  were  extended,  under  supplemental  contract,  pro- 
viding lOT  the  payment  of  all  dues  and  penalties  at  intervals,  with 
the  concluding  payment  in  December,  1923. 

All  extensions  of  construction  charges  bear  6  per  cent  interest;  de- 
linquent charges  not  extended  bear  penalties  of  1  per  cent  per  month. 
The  slowness  with  which  collections  were  made,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion of  1920,  had,  of  course,  an  immediate  effect  upon^he  funds  avail- 
able for  construction  work,  so  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  less  than 
$3,500,000  was  available  for  construction,  for  not  only  did  large 
delinauencies  occur  but  the  operation  of  the  projects  required  an  out- 
lay or  reclamation  funds  in  order  to  keep  crops  growing  and  this 
absorbed  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  whicn  actually  were 
available. 

Reclamation  fund  collections,  by  Tnonths^  during  fiscal  year  1922. 


July 1156,485.04 

August 113,781.92 

8epteinber 179,981.46 

October 162,715.88 

November 360,134.47 

December 626,288.80 

January 409,983.21 


February $513,396.77 

March 710,745.02 

AprU 400.254.26 

May 424,07&95 

June 237,661.66 

TotaL 4,294,507.34 


The  number  of  applicants  for  extension  privileges  is  reassuring 
not  only  as  to  the  fioancial  condition  on  the  projects  but  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  water  users  toward  repayment.  In  some  cases  where 
the  number  of  applicants  was  high,  tnis  is  due  in  part  to  systematic 


propaganda  bv  which  some  local  interests  sought  to  prevent  the 

Eayments  to  the  Government,  preferring  to  keep  the  money  at  home, 
ut  this  element  has  not  been  as  important  as  the  counter  propa- 


ganda of  those  who  from  local  pride  and  sense  of  honor  have  sought 
to  discourage  such  appUcations  and  to  make  local  arrangements  oy 
which  the  few  unable  to  pay  could  be  financed  and  the  credit  of  the 
community  upheld.  It  is  significant  also  that  even  on  the  project , 
where  individual  canvass  was  made  to  induce  applications  for  ex- 
tension, the  number  of  applications  was  only  9  j>er  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  water  users.    The  acid  test  of  £he  mdustrial  depression 
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jiist  passed  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  not  only  the  ability 
but  the  detennination  of  nearly  aU  of  tne  water  users  to  meet  the 
payments  required  by  law. 

EOONOMIO  CONDITIONS. 

The  intensive  study  of  individual  and  commimity  conditions,  which 
has  been  brought  about  hj  the  depression  and  by  the  relief  act,  has 
brought  out  some  interestmg  and  mstructive  facts  which,  elucidated 
by  statistics  of  the  reclamation  farm  census,  should  be  useful  in 
re^blishmff  and  mamtaming  prosperity  upon  the  projects.      ^ 

One  fact  of  unportance  is  that  owmg  to  a  combmation  of  conditions 
a  lar^e  number  of  the  water  users  abandoned  the  occupation  of 
dairying  to  raise  crops  offering  a  higher  immediate  return.  The  first 
of  tnese  was  cotton,  affecting  the  most  southern  projects  of  the 
service.  Next  came  su^ar  beets  affecting  many  of  the  northern  proj- 
ects, and  the  high  pnce  of  grain  also  had  its  effect  on  nearly  all. 
To  raise  these  crops  alfalfa  fields  were  plowed  under  and  dairy  herds 
were  sacrificed,  the  dairy  business  being  still  further  hamperea  by  the 
high  price  of  forage  which  followed.  The  sudden  collapse  of  the  market 
for  tne  above  favored  products  left  the  farmers  with  unsalable  crops 
which  had  been  raised  at  exceptionally  high  cost  and  even  after  the 
return  of  more  normal  times  tne  condition  can  be  remedied  only  by 
gradually  returning  to  that  most  reUable  of  all  farm  industries  on  the 
projects,  the  dairy  industry.  This  requires  capital,  skilled  manage- 
ment, hard  labor,  and  close  application;  but  the  projects  are  meeting 
the  problem  manfully  and  the  dairy  business  b  aeain  coming  into  its 
own.  Another  fact  brought  out  by  the  census  stuay  is  the  influence  of 
the  size  of  farms  upon  the  crop  values  per  acre  and  per  farm. 

A  comparison  oi  the  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  average  size  of  the 
cropped  acreage  per  farm  shows  that  on  24  projects  from  which 
statistics  are  avaJiable  the  one  having  the  highest  valuation  of  crops 
per  acre  and  per  farm  is  the  Okanogan  project  in  the  State  of  Wasn- 
ington,  where  the  average  size  of  holding  is  only  12  acres  and  the  gross 
vfuue  of  product  averages  over  $300  per  acre.  Next  in  order  is  the 
Yakima  project,  where  wie  average  holding  is  25  acres  and  the  average 
gross  production  a  little  over  $100  per  acre. 

Dividing  the  projects  into  two  groups  we  find  that  the  11  projects 
having  the  lowest  acreage  production  had  a  cropped  area  per  farm 
in  1921  avera^g  54.6  acres  and  produced  crops  to  the  value  of  only 
$19.57  per  acre,  or  $1,069  per  farm.  In  contrast  with  these  figures 
the  combined  statistics  for  the  Umatilla,  Grand  Valley,  Rio  Grande, 
Strawberry  Valley,  Minidoka,  Yuma,  Boise,  Uncompahgre,  Carlsbad, 
Oriand,  Salt  River,  Yakima,  and  Okanogan  projects  show  that  their 
average  cropped  acreage  per  farm  was  omy  31.9  acres,  but  that  they 

f>roduced  crops  to  the  average  value  of  $53.72  per  acre,  or  $1,715  per 
arm.    These  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 


VakMofi 

MuBlMrofl 

▲tvncB  eromMd  aereBse  per  fvm. 

AfvncBorop  TiloAiMr  Mn 

▲tvncBorop  Talus  p«rflffm 


First  groap. 


368,630 

$7,214,280 

6^744 

M.« 

S9.57 
,000 


S60QDd  group. 


780,880 

Ka»40^oao 

81.9 
168.78 
11,716 
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This  illustrates  the  well*known  fact  demonstrated  over  and  over 
a^ain  that  irrigation  farming  to  be  successful  must  be  intensive  and 
that  the  means  of  the  average  settler  enable  him  to  handle  properly 
an  acreage  that  would  be  considered  small  in  nonirrigated  regions. 

FBOJBCT  OPEBATIOKS. 

During  the  past  year  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  irrigation  works  have  continued  on  25  projects  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  reclamation  law. 

In  Arizona  the  Salt  River  project  is  operated  by  the  water  users' 
association  under  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
which  the  association  assumes  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
project,  and  also  the  responsibility  for  any  additions  and  extensions 
deemed  desirable.  Under  the  provisions  oi  this  contract  the  associa- 
tion has  expended  over  $1,000,000  upon  drainage  much  needed  in 
parts  of  the  project.  Where  ground  water  is  high,  wells  are  provided 
and  equipped  with  pumps  to  be  operated  by  electricity  developed 
on  the  project.  The  current  can  be  used  when  not  needed  for  otner 
purposes,  and  its  delivery  thus  stabilized.  The  pumps  deliver  the 
drainage  water  into  the  ditches,  from  which  it  is  used  for  irrigation. 

The  jtimia  project  proper,  Arizona-California,  is  operated  by  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  construction  work  has  been  confined  mainly 
to  extension  of  the  drainage  system.  The  annual  menace  of  the  floods 
of  the  Colorado  is  expensive,  though  by  elaborate  precautions  and 
vigilance  damage  was  averted  this  year.  The  Yuma  Mesa  auxiliary 
project  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  deUvery  of  pumped  water  on  the 
mesa  was  begun  in  1922.  This  enterprise  is  greatly  nandicapped  by 
the  high  prici  of  electric  power  neceaiary  for  the  pumps.  The  devel- 
opment  of  power  on  the  project  is  contemplated  tor  this  purpose. 

The  Orland  project  in  California  has  continued  its  unique  record  of 
allowing  no  delinquencies  of  payment  in  either  operation  and  main- 
tenance or  construction.  Some  lateral  lining,  to  avoid  seepage 
losses,  was  accomplished  during  the  year. 

The  Grand  Valley  project,  Colorado,  is  being  operated  on  a  rental 
basis,  but  the  development  is  slow.  No  construction  work  was  done 
except  a  few  lateral  extensions  and  the  completion  of  drainage  ex- 
cavation done  in  cooperation  with  an  adjoining  district. 

On  the  Uncompangre  project,  Colorado,  public  notice  has  been 
issued,  and  will  take  eflFect  December  1,  1922,  as  provided  in  the 
contract  of  four  years  ago.  Some  lateral  improvements  and  exten- 
sion is  the  only  construction  done  during  the  past  year. 

In  Idaho  the  Boise  project  was  operated  under  public  notice,  in 
accordance  with  a  court  decree  resulting  from  a  suit  brought  for  the 
water  users  to  test  the  validity  of  the  charges.  The  decree  provides 
fuUy  for  the  return  of  all  moneys  invested  in  the  project  and  con- 
templates that  money  expended  on  drainage  shall  be  collected  in 
advance  as  operation  and  maintenance  charges.  Only  a  small  amount 
has  been  thus  advanced,  and  drainage  is  badly  needed  in  a  part  of 
the  valley. 

On  the  King  Hill  project,  Idaho,  some  important  structures  were 
buUt  and  the  work  covered  by  the  contract  with  the  project  district 
is  about  three-fourths  completed.  This  is  reconstruction  of  a  system 
failing  under  private  development^  substituting  concrete  for  wood 
and  otherwise  improving  the  original  construction. 
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The  gravity  portion  of  the  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  is  operated  by 
an  irrigation  district,  which  is  successfully  conducted  and  prosperous. 
The  f)umping  division  is  .operated  by  the  Government.  No  con- 
sUuction  work  has  been  done  on  diese  divisions  durinj^  the  past  year. 
An  extension  for  pumping  to  a  tract  of  fine  land  north  of  the  gravity 
division  has  been  under  investigation  and  contemplation  for  some 
years.  It  requires  the  construction  of  a  large  storage  reservoir  to 
provide  the  necessary  water  supply.  Such  a  reservoir  is  f oimd  feasible 
at  American  Falls,  where  practically  all  of  the  flow  from  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Basin  can  be  impoundea.  It  would  supply  much  neeaed 
storage  water  to  a  large  number  of  canals  already  m  service  under 
private  and  district  management;  32  such  organizations  have  entered 
into  contracts  to  advance  their  proportionate  cost  of  the  proposed 
reservoir,  and  made  some  preliminary  payments.  They  have  been 
prevented  by  the  prevailing  agricultural  depression  from  fully  carrv- 
ing  out  these  contracts,  ana  the  work  on  the  reservoir  is  accordingly 
suspended.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  form  a  large  district  covermg 
\he  interested  canals,  and  to  issue  bonds  for  raising  the  necessary 
funds  to  construct  the  reservoir.     This  movement  appears  promising. 

The  Huntley  project  in  Montana  was  completed  years  ago  and  is 
operated  under  public  notice,  but  negotiations  are  under  way  which 
it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  assumption  of  its  operation  by  the  water 
users. 

The  Milk  River  project,  Montana,  is  still  on  a  rental  basis.  Current 
construction  work  comprises  the  enlargement  of  the  Nelson  Reser- 
voir and  some  lateral  extensions. 

The  Fort  Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River  project,  Montana,  has 
been  operated  imder  pubhc  notice  for  some  years.  A  portion  of  it 
needs  orainage,  but<tne  settlers  have  not  complied  witn  the  condi- 
tions necessarv  to  correct  it.  When  the  canal  system  on  the  north 
side  was  under  construction  the  settlers  holding  entries  of  public 
lands  protested  vigorously  against  its  construction,  declaring  that 
irrigation  was  not  necessary  and  not  desired  and  demanded  repeat- 
edly that  the  work  be  stopped.  In  view  of  this  attitude  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  provide  storage.  The  canals  and  laterals  are 
capable  of  serving  over  30,000  acres  of  land  with  the  flood  waters  of 
May,  Jime,  and  July,  and  in  some  years  there  is  a  season's  supply 
for  this  acreage  from  the  natural  flow  of  Sun  River.  This  water  is 
being  deliver^  to  those  desiring  to  use  it  on  a  rental  basis,  and  is 
of  substantial  benefit. 

The  Lower  Yellowstone  project  is  interstate,  and  two  irrigation 
districts  have  been  formed,  one  in  Montana  and  one  in  North  Dakota. 
Both  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Government  to  repay  the 
construction  costs. 

The  North  Platte  project  is  interstate  and  is  one  of  the  largest  yet 
undertaken.  Water  is  stored  in  the  Pathfinder  Reservoir,  and 
diverted  at  Whalen  in  Wyoming  for  lands  in  that  State  and  Nebraska. 
It  serves  about  180,000  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  from  a 
seri^  of  canals  and  small  reservoirs  which  are  nearly  completed. 
Work  is  in  progress  on  the  canal  system  on  the  south  side,  which 
will  serve  about  100,000  acres,  and  a  portion  of  the  lands  under  this 
system  have  been  opened  to  entry  and  settled  by  ex-soldiers.  A  large 
number  of  private  canals  have  been  served  with  water  stored  in 
Pathfinder  Reservoir,  and  to  serve  the  completed  project  another 
reservoir  above  Guernsey,  Wyo.,  is  contemplated. 
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The  Newlands  project  in  Nevada  is  being  operated  under  public 
notice.  Draini^e  is  needed  and  a  contract  with  the  irri^tion  dis- 
trict has  been  ratified  under  which  drain^e  works  are  Being  con- 
structed, and  the  results  are  satisfactory,  further  stora^  is  needed, 
and  a  reservoir  is  contemplated  for  the  conservation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Truckee  River  in  a  site  to  be  built  in  Spanish  Springs  Valley, 
north  of  Reno.  This  will  serve  the  lands  that  are  too  high  to  be 
served  by  the  Lahontan  Reservoir  already  built  on  the  Carson  River 
for  the  lower  lands. 

The  Carlsbad  project  in  New  Mexico  is  completed  and  is  being 
operated  under  public  notice.  Investigations  are  under  way  to 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  an  additional  reservoir  on  the  Pecos  River, 
to  serve  additional  lands  near  Fort  Sumner  and  elsewhere. 

The  Rio  Grande  project  is  interstate  and  international.  It  serves 
lands  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  in  accordance  with  treaty  pro- 
visions delivers  stored  water  from  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  to  the 
Mexican  canals  opposite  El  Paso.  In  compliance  with  urgent  re- 
quests from  the  irrigators  the  service  is  gradually  taking  title  to  the 
ancient  lateral  systems,  enlarging  them  and  fitting  them  with  perma- 
nent structures  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  project.  A  system 
of  drainage  is  being  provided  on  this  project,  under  contracts  with 
the  irrigation  districts  which  guarantee  repayment. 

At  Williston,  N.  Dak.,  the  service  is  operating  a  pumping  project 
somewhat  experimental  in  its  nature  and  which  nas  not  yet  aemon- 
strated  its  ability  to  pay  for  itself.  Lignite  is  mined  by  the  service 
and  burned  under  boilers  to  generate  the  power  used  in  the  irrigation 
pumping.  From  the  same  plant  electric  current  has  been  furnished 
the  city  for  lighting.  The  income  from  the  latter  operation  has  less- 
ened a  deficit  on  the  former.  If  a  favorable  contract  can  not  be 
continued  with  the  city,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discontinue  both 
operations. 

The  Umatilla  project  in  northern  Oregon  is  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  but  fertile  when  abundantly 
watered.    A  number  of  private  canals  antedating  the  Government 

S reject  have  a  supply  of  water  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  river, 
urmg  the  spring,  out  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  summer  supply.  This 
can  he  furnished  by  stormy  the  winter  waters  on  McKay  Creek, 
where  a  reservoir  is  contemplated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Klamath  project,  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern  California, 
is  being  operatea  under  public  notice.  The  diversion  of  the  waters 
of  Lost  River  into  Klamath  River  is  gradually  lowering  the  level  of 
Tule  Lake  into  which  Lost  River  naturally  flows.  The  land  uncov- 
ered is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  being  provided  with  canals  for 
irrigation.  A  lai^e  tract  of  this  land  will  soon  be  opened  to  entiy. 
Drainage  has  been  provided  for  the  part  of  the  project  needing  it, 
and  has  been  effective.  An  additional  reservoir  to  serve  the  upper 
lands  is  contemplated  in  Horsefly  Valley.  This  will  further  deplete 
the  supply  to  Tule  Lake,  and  permit  evaporation  to  uncover  more 
land. 

The  Belle  Fourche  project  in  South  Dakota  is  operated  bv  the 
Reclamation  Service  imder  public  notice  and  is  nearly  completed. 
Small  lateral  extensions  were  the  only  construction  earned  on  during 
the  past  year. 
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In  Utah  the  Strawberry  Valley  project  has  been  operated  by  the 
United  States  for  years  oh  the  basis  of  public  notice  involving  annual 
repayments  of  its  construction  cost  by  the  irrigators,  who  are  nego- 
tiating to  take  over  it^  management  and  operation. 

The  Okanogan  project  in  Washington  nas  suffered  shortage  of 
water  on  account  of  small  precipitation  in  its  basin.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  still  holds  the  recora  for  the  highest  acreage  values  pro- 
duced on  any  project  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The  reservoir 
capacity  has  been  enlarged  and  provisions  for  pumping  have  been 
pronded  to  supplenaent  the  water  supply. 

The  Yakima  project,  Washington,  mcludes  two  main  divisions, 
the  Sunnyside  and  the  Tieton.  Both  are  operated  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  under  pubUc  notice.  In  addition  to  this  a  large  area  on 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  is  served  with  water  from  the  reser- 
voirs constructed  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  Additional  storage 
is  needed,  and  to  provide  this  a  large  dam  is  now  under  construction 
on  the  Tieton  River,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  structiU'es  built 
by  this  service.    This  will  require  two  more  years  for  completion. 

The  Riverton  project  in  Wyoming  is  a  new  project  authorized  and 
undertaken  by  Congress  in  flie  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1921, 
Construction  work  is  being  pushed  but  no  land  can  as  yet  be  irri- 
gated. 

The  Shoshone  project  in  the  same  State  is  operated  by  the  Service 
under  public  notice.  Drainage  works  are  under  construction  and 
work  is  in  process  on  a  diversion  dam  and  canal  system  to  serve  the 
lands  of  the  Willwood  division  south  of  the  Shoshone  River.  A  small 
power  plant  at  Shoshone  Dam  was  completed  the  past  year,  to  furnish 
power  for  construction  purposes. 
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Summary  of  crop  reporU  on  redamation  projeeU  in  I9ii, 

NoTK.— These  flxures  are  limited  to  irrigated  crops  covered  bv  crop  oensns  on  Oovemment  proleets 
proper,  excluding  dry-fann  crops  and  all  crops  in  most  areas  served  stored  water  under  the  Warren  Ad. 


Crop. 


Cereals: 
Barley. 
Com.., 
Oats... 


Rye.... 
Wheat. 


Total. 


Other  grain  and  seed: 

Altelfaseed 

Clover  seed. 

Grain  sorg^lAxm..., 

Flaxseed , 

liiUetseed 


Total. 


Hay  and  forage: 
Alfalfa  hay.. 
Clover  hay.. 
Other  hay... 
Com  fodder. 
Other  forage. 
Pasture 


Total. 


Vegetables  and  truck: 

Beans 

Onions 

Potatoes,  white... 
Potatoes,  sweet... 
Track 


Total. 


Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Prunes 

Citrus  fruits... 
Small  fruits... 
MisceUaneoos. 


TotaL. 


MisoeDaneoas: 
Sugar  beets. 

Cotton 

Cottonseed. 

Cane 

Other  crops. 


TotaL. 

Duplication. 
An  crops — 


Acreage  cropped. 


} 


Total. 


33,674 

62,606 

66,427 

1,611 

166,621 


299,039 


19,671 

10,804 

36,648 

376 

248 


67,642 


400,623 

10,998 

28,346 

6,426 

4,119 

122,418 


031,829      54.6 


2,604 
678 

61,659 
702 

19,500 


74,904 


27,500 
1,960 
3,747 
1,186 
1,818 
1,645 
2,009 


40,506 


40,895 

102,087 

1,958 
8,208 


153,208 


109,722 
1,157,900 


Per 

cent. 


2.9 

4.0 

9.8 

.1 

13.0 


20 


L7 

.9 

3.2 


6.8 


89.8 

.9 

2.4 

.5 

.4 

ia6 


.2 
"i'i' 


1.7 


6.4 


2.4 
.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 


3.4 


3.6 
9.0 

.1 

.7 


13.8 


9.6 
100.0 


Unit. 


Bushels 
...do.... 
...do...., 

•  •  •  Uw*  •  •  •  < 


Bushels. 
..do 

•  •  •^Aw»  •  •  •  4 

.do 

.do..... 


Tons. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Bushels. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Pounds 

I  •  •  U V*  •  •  • 

...do.... 
...do.... 
. .  .do.... 

.  .  .Uw. .. . 

» . .  uu.  •  •  . 


Tons.... 
Pounds. 
Tons 


Yields. 


Total. 


1,060,310 
1,301,707 
1,001,124 
20,263 
3,055,728 


7,050,122 


09,093 

50,947 

1,240,869 

1,534 

1,709 


;,  370, 232 


Aver- 
age per 
acre. 


Crop  value* 


Aver- 
age per 
acre. 


Total. 


82 
26 
29 
13 
23 


26 


3.6 
4.7 
84 

4 
7 


1,418,950 
18,022 
53,070 
19,654 
12,901 


88,302 

175,411 

9,914,040 

107,020 


238,317,915 

10,333,037 

18,040,108 

6,292,902 

12,073,800 

4,062,937 

8,242,000 


290,380,359 


{ 


423,442 

8,890,210 

00,420,800 

0,304 


3 

1.7 

1.8 

3.0 

3.1 


15 
306 
192 
152 


&647 
5.219 
4.816 
4404 
0.041 
2.043 
8.068 


7.317 


ia3 

87 
050 
3.2 


110.00 

14.05 

ia42 

8.01 

20.29 


10.80 


1659,327 

709,228 

677,787 

13,011 

3,116,862 


6,036,215 


29.20 
36.40 
21.14 

6 

7.20 


671,447 

393,310 

772,016 

2,232 

1,747 


25.70  I  1,741,357 


23 

7 

14.55 
13 
20.91 

9.18 


10,505,944 

75,541 

412,475 

70,391 

80,130 

1,118,086 


19.42  i  12,208,507 


48 
440 
142.80 
123.77 
119.01 


122,470 
255,530 

7,300,051 
80,890 

2,333,174 


185.70  ,  10,104,121 


288.97 

200 

135.40 

145 

305.07 

333.13 

122.74 


20a35 


7,904,100 
390,428 
507,284 
171,840 
008,702 
514,689 
327,502 


10,545,647 


} 


00 

05b  51 

2a  83 
63.88 


04.30 


42.86 


2,090,001 

0,088,196 

40,083 
446,614 


9,86^(,893 


40,020,300 


cent. 


1.1 
1.0 
L2 


0.3 


ia2 


L2 

.8 

1.6 


8.6 


2L2 
.1 
.9 
.1 
.2 
2.2 


24.7 


.8 

.6 

14.8 

.2 

4.7 


2a6 


10 

.8 
1.2 

.3 
L8 
1 

.0 


2L2 


&4 

13.6 

.1 
.9 


19.9 


100.0 


GBKSRAIi  DISOUSSION.  IS 

STJHKABT  OF  COVSTBVCTIOV  SBSULTS,  TOSH  80,  19S2. 


Items. 


To  JuiM  30,1982. 


To  June  80, 1981. 


BMSTQlr  captetty  ay&Uabto  (origi- 
nal)  


9,670,708 


Acre-fed, 

0,600,423 


OXALS,  DITCHK8,  AND  IUUIN8. 

Cuab  ow  800  second-feet  capacity. 
Cantls  301  to  800  second-feet  capacity. 
CtoabSO  to  300  seoond-feet  capacity.. 
Ctnab  less  than  50  seoond-ieet  ca- 
I*cit7 


MUee. 


Total  canals. 

Wtsfe-water  ditches.... 

Drains,  open 

Drains,  dosed 

ToUL 

Grand  total 

TUmfSLS. 


Nomber. 

Leogtli  (feet). 


irOEAOB  AKD  DIYEBOON  DAMS. 


Masonry 

Earth 

Boekfln  and  crib. 


TotaL 

DKBS  AND  LXVKBS. 

Length  and  Tohnne 


CANAL  SntUCTUBM. 


Costing  over  |2»000.... 
Costing  S500  to  92,000.. 
Costing  SlOO  to  $500.... 
Costing  less  than  $100. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


BBIDOU. 


Sted 

CoBibinatJflii. 

Wood 

Concrete 


TotaL. 


CULYSRTB. 


Conorete.... 

Ifetal 

Turaoottal! 
Wood 


TotaL. 


CoDcrete 

Mettl 

T^nacotta'itfle)! 
Wood 


Total 


506 

678 

2,086 

8,310 


MUet. 


472 

678 

2,086 

8,072 


Acre^ed. 


Miles. 


70,376 

34 

238 


11,580 


U,2S8 


822 


809 

1,015 

180 


782 
867 
180 


77 
148 


2,013 


1,788 


13,598 


13,046 


226 


101 
145,436 


Cubic  yards. 

2,102,463 

11,102,524 

1,285,589 


96 
144,429 


Cubic  yards. 

2,089,096 

10,660,414 

1,211,499 


5 
1,007 


Cubic  yords. 

13,367 

433,  UO 

74,090 


14,490,576 


13,970,000 


520,567 


Fed. 
640,397 


Ou.yds. 
4,719,186 


Fed. 
601,914 


Cu»  yds. 
4,576,891 


Fed. 
47,483 


1^,205 


Concrete. 


Number, 

1,207 

2,675 

12,705 

23,186 


39,773 


Wood. 


Number. 

209 

762 

7,826 

68,887 


77,684 


117,457 


Concrete. 


Number. 

1,153 

2,572 

U,225 

20,519 


Wood. 


Concrete. 


Number. 

209 

658 

6,924 

65,422 


Number. 

54 

103 

1,480 

2,667 


35,460 


73,213 


4,804 


Wood. 


Number, 

ioi 

902 
3,465 


4,471 


108,682 


8,775 


Number. 


106 

414 

7,888 

852 


8,260 


2,422 
2,013 
1,705 
4,189 


10,829 


liOngth. 


Fed, 

8,664 

12,542 

168,112 

4,664 


193,982 


119,777 
70,030 
60,537 

101,801 


361,145 


Number. 


106 

414 

6,8^ 

352 


Length,   j  Number. 


Fed, 

8,579 

12,542 

155,531 

4,664 


526 


7,734 


2,125 
1,761 
1  556 
4,180 


9,631 


181,316 


T 


526 


106,310  ; 
61,810  , 
66,362 

101,801  L 


297 
252 
149 


336,283 


608 


Length. 


Fed. 


85 


12,581 


12,666 


13,467 
8^220 
8,175 


24,882 


Linear  fed, 

770,823 

272,810 

1,428,261 

532,240 

8,004,134 


lAnearfed. 

683,497 

250,821 

1,384,725 

505,028 

2,883,971 


Linearfed. 


87,326 
12,969 
48,586 
26,812 

170,168 


14       TWENTY-FIEST  ANNUAL  RBPOBT  OF  BECLAMATION  SERVICE. 
Summary  of  construction  resuUi,  June  30, 1922 — Oontinued. 


Items. 


TLUMIS. 

Concrete 

Metal 

Wood 

Total 

CANALS  UNBD. 

Length  (miles) 

Total 

BUILDIMOS. 

Offices 

Residences 

Power  plants 

Pumping  stations 

Bams,  storehouses,  etc 

Total 

WELLS. 

Number  uid  depth 

COMMUNICATIOlfS. 

Roads 

Railroads 

Telephone  lines 

Transmission  lines 

Total 

POWKR  DEVXLOPBD. 

Water  and  steam,  horsepower 

EXCAVATION. 

Class  1,  earth 

Class  2,  indurated  material . . . 
Class  3,  rock 

Total 

RiPBAP  (cubic  yards) 

Pavino  (square  yards) 

Concrete  (cubic  yards) 

Cement  (barrels) 


To  June  90,  UB2. 


Number. 


96 
1,148 
2,419 


3,  MS 


Concrete. 


378.50 


Length. 


Ftd, 
65,121 
185,067 
477,258 


727,446 


Wood. 


4.12 


382.62 


Nwnher. 


99 
715 

81 
165 
561 


1,571 


Number. 


556 


Depth. 


Fed. 
52,821 


MiU», 


1,038 

83 

3,284 

841 


5,246 


To  June  30, 1021. 


Number. 


92 
1,061 
2,351 


8,504 


Concrete. 


353.94 


Length. 


Fed. 
45,125 
174,734 
471,464 


091,323 


Number. 


6 

87 
68 


161 


Wood. 


4.12 


358.06 


Number. 


99 
681 

31 
136 
551 


1,498 


Number. 


63,973 


180.226,211 

11,248,058 

9,103,255 


200,577,619 


2,260,756 

924,674 

3,168,403 

3,181,124 


532 


Depth. 


Fed, 
51,435 


Milet, 


1,085 
83 

8; 


714 


5,101 


^,373 


Cubic  varit. 

108,588,794 

10,656,971 

8,787,724 


188,083,489 


Concrete. 


24.56 


Length. 


Fed. 
19,996 
10,333 
5,794 


36,128 


Wood. 


24.56 


Nnmbet, 


34 


29 
10 


73 


Number. 


2,073,073 

889,084 

3,002,888 

3,078,802 


24 


Depth. 


Wed. 
1,886 


miet. 


15 
127 


145 


3,600 


CuMewardM. 

11,637,417 
501,062 
315,.  31 


12,544,030 


187,683 
35,500 
75,515 

102,232 
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DBADTAGE. 

Estimate  of  seepage  and  summary  of  drainage  work  to  June  SO,  19tt, 


State  and  projeet. 


iibooa:  SaltBiTW* 

idiflii»<3ilifoniia: 
Tama— 

Reawatioii 

YmnaVaUey 

Coloiado: 

OrtodVaney— 

Project  lands 

Grand  Valley  drainage  district. 

Teller  Institute 

Frey  Drain 

Unnompahgre* 

Idibo: 


Riyerside  irrigation  district 

Pi<meerirriffationdlstrfot 

Nampa>Mendian  irrigation  district. 

Other  parts 

\f 


King  Hill  

Minkioka  (gravity  division) . 
XoDtana: 

Flatbead  (Indian) 

Huntley , 

MQk  River- 
Malta  divlsi(m 

Glasgow  division 

Son  River- 
Fort  Shaw  division 

Qremflelds  division 

MoDtna-North  Dakota: 

Lower  YeUowstone. 

Mebnska-Wyoming: 
North  Pbtte— 

Interstate  division. 

Interstate  division  * 

Fort  Laramie  ^vision... 

Northport  division 

Kevida: 

Newlands— 

Carson  division 

Trackee  division 

Kew  Mexico: 

Carlsbad. 

Mew  Meiioo>Tezas: 
Rio  Grande— 

Rinoon  diivsion , 

Leasbors  division 

Mesilla  division* 

El  Paso  division  *........ 

Oncon: 

umatflla 

KTamath 

Sooth  Dakota: 

Belle  Foorche 

Utah: 

Strawberry  Valley « 

Washington: 
Taldma— 

Siinnyside  division  ^ 

^Tietondi^Blon' 

Qioahone — 

South  Garland  division.. 
North  Garland  division.. 
West  Garland  division... 
FranniediviBioD 


Constnieted  drains.^ 


Open. 


MiUt. 


Total. 


ILTO 
83.10 


ie.80 

38.30 

2.80 

1.00 


(Closed. 


MUti. 


44.10 
78.50 
43.70 
15.34 
.80 
109.00 

.18 
16.73 

1.3 


4.50 


27.13 

43.26 

84.  So 

.48 


56.61 
6.35 

1L14 


7.30 

46.10 

105.80 

85.30 

laoo 
loaio 


18.00 


82.85 
6.80 


25.67 

27.04 

1.00 

13.80 

1,128.31 


} 


4.00 


LOO 


04.00 


.40 

'.*i6" 


2.97 
5a  50 


LIO 
14.18 


5.  w» 


3.65 


8.00 


7L60 


86.67 
L20 


80.06 
2.27 
L24 


43&72 


Estliuated 
area  dam- 
aged by 
seepagepn 
Jane  30, 
1028. 


^crst. 


Estimated 
area  pro- 
tected by 
oonstnicted 
drains. 


Estimated 

area  that 

wiUbepnv 

tectedwnen 

all  drains 

authorised 

have  been 

constructed. 


Aerei, 


600 
20,000 


16,000 


350 

300 

500 

6,000 


560 

640 
1,200 

1,520 
100 

2,485 
800 

1,600 


2,460 
350 


13,700 
560 

5,500 


9,000 

6,000 

4,000 

U,000 

300 
2,000 

3,921 

8,500 


10,000 
200 


800 

3:000 

200 

3,500 

146  646 


X 


8,000 
20,000 


2,400 

10,000 

800 

800 

9,200 


11,400 
30,000 
50,000 
5,000 
600 
30,000 

1,240 
21,500 

100 


1,600 

5,740 
100 


24,000 
1,000 

5,031 


8,500 
22,000 
42,000 
85,000 

2,000 
28,686 


11,422 


50,357 
2,068 


25.700 

6,000 

500 

2^400 


478,144 


.^crst. 


8,000 
80,000 


2,700 

10,000 

300 

300 

9,200 

11,400 
80,000 
50,000 
10.000 
600 
30,000 

1,240 
21,500 

130 


1,600 


8,200 

15,600 
3,000 


62,816 
4,448 

5,031 


17,000 
31,000 
47,000 
65,000 

2,000 
29,686 


19,922 


50,357 
2,068 


26,000 

9,000 

500 

27^600 


633,098 


>  SnrlMe  drains  and  waste  ditches  not  tochided. 

a  Puiniing  and  drainage  plants  have  produced  marked  effect  in  lo^reilng  water  table  in  certain  areas. 

*  Oonstructed  by  landowners,  water  users,  or  drainage  dtstrlets. 

« Outlet  diaiuMds,  of  which  7.74  miles  were  buSt  by  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  ifae  project  drainage, 
njSmflesby  the  umtad  States  under  cooperative  contracts,  16.17  miles  by  the  Farmtts  irrigation  district, 
sad  2  mftes  by  the  MorriB  drainage  dinrlct. 

*  Indndes  1.7  miles  of  temporary  outlet  abandoned. 

*  Indndes  0.4  mile  of  temporary  outlet  to  be  abandoned. 

'  AO  drainage  work  done  oy  county  drainage  englBeer  through  dainage  iyprovwucnt  districts 
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20       TWENTY-FDBtST  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OP  BBOLAMATION  SERVICE. 

OBGAlflZATIOlf  AVD  PEBSOVVEL. 

The  Federal  reclamation  law  places  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  reclamation  work.  As  the 
instrument  lor  the  execution  of  such  work  the  Secretary  has  organ- 
ized the  Reclamation  Service,  headed  by  the  director,  wno,  with  the 
assistant  director,  has  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  who  fre- 
quently travels  to  the  projects  and  {)roposed  works  in  the  field.  A 
subor(unate  headquarters  office  is  maintained  at  Denver  in  charge  of 
the  chief  engineer,  who,  with  two  assistant  chief  engineers,  has  more 
immediate  contact  with  all  the  field  work.  In  the  Washington  ofiice 
are  conducted  those  operations  that  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
Secretary,  Congress,  the  Treasiiry  Department,  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  those  involving  general  direction  and  administra- 
tion of  the  work. 

At  Denver  there  is  a  force  of  technical  men  for  the  design  of  the 
principal  engineering  structures,  including  work  of  an  electrical 
nature.  That  is  the  neadquarters  point  for  extensive  purchases,  and 
the  chief  engineer  and  two  assistants  alternate  in  charge  of  the  office 
and  travelii^  from  one  project  to  another  to  maintain  close  admin- 
istration and  give  prompt  advice  and  decision  on  engineering  and 
other  details. 

Each  project  is  in  administrative  charge  of  a  project  manager; 
The  project  force  includes  the  necessary  engineers,  clerical  help,  and 
operatives  such  as  gate  tenders,  ditch  riders,  and  water  masters  for 
the  work  of  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining  the  irrigation 
systems,  with  sufficient  common  and  skilled  labor  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

The  legal  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service  both  in  the  Washington 
office  and  in  the  field  is  in  charge  of  the  chief  counsel.  There  are 
eight  main  field  offices  of  the  legal  division,  located,  respectively,  at 
Denver,  Colo. ;  Montrose,  Colo,  ^itchell,  Nebr. ;  Helena,  Mont. ;  Boise, 
Idaho;  Portland,  Oreg.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  El  Paso,  Tex.; 
and  two  legal  suboffices  located,  respectively,  at  American  Falls, 
Idaho,  and  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  The  attorneys  in  charge  of  these 
offices  are  the  legal  advisers  to  the  various  project  managers  located 
within  their  respective  districts.  In  the  central  Denver  office  is 
located  a  district  coimsel  who  is  legal  adviser  to  the  chief  engineer. 

On  June  30,  1922,  the  force  of  the  Reclamation  Service  comprised 
3,667  persons,  subdivided  as  follows:  Educational,  499;  noneduca- 
tional,  1,080;  laborers,  2,088.  In  addition,  the  employees  of  contrac- 
tors working  on  reclamation  projects  numbered  231. 
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Pvrchases  of  materiali  and  supplieSf  1910-19tt, 


FIfloalyMr. 


1910 

mi 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

19t6 

1917 

ms 

1919 

1920 

1921 

MB 

Total 


Number  or 
puroha9tt. 


1,774 
1,607 
2,306 
2,735 
3,116 
2,854 
5,0^0 
4,980 
6,215 

3,9ra 

6,599 
5,892 


52,  OU 


Orots  amount. 


$60t,023.60 

574,828.74 

930,018.53 

450, 89a  17 

471,446.28 

454,661.46 

680,601.09 

1,005, 88a  36 

1,800,58a  84 

1,489,583.01 

948, 27a  46 

2,814,782.30 

1,678,019.00 


13,411,981.83 


Diaooont. 


$1,288.20 

4,601.28 

3,812.00 

6,747.88 

13,00a25 

n,87«.29 

8,727.12 

9,523.42 

18,388.04 

17,153.70 


104,143.86 


TEAVSPOBTATIOV. 

Freight  and  exprtM  data. 


Flaealyear. 

BIUs  settled. 

chargee. 

Deducted  accoant  of  con- 
tracts, land  grants,  and 
other  causes. 

Total. 

Percent. 

1907 

8278,782.10 
860,583.04 
778,047.12 
487.082.61 
406^  36a  55 
610, 74a  28 
481,118.91 
547,705.99 
778,888.33 
471,606.52 
898,477.70 
824,502.28 
831, 05a  20 
267,808.58 
850,499.86 
411,817.80 

$470,863.26 
577^808.42 

1,408, 97a  10 
758,808.76 
666,87a  50 

1,066,733.27 
887,077.50 
027,163.40 

1,898,347.96 
817,48L38 
653,018.08 
60<470.68 
584, 58a  94 
452,101.12 
509,7aa66 
787,48L89 

$192,081.16 
206,247.88 
625,922.98 
821, 77a  15 
261,5ia04 
444,903.04 
855,958.08 
879,457.50 
614,454.68 
845,874.81 
250, 53a  28 
283,917.85 
903,524.74 
184,797.50 
840,231.10 
825,662.50 

4a8 

IIQB 

8ao 

1909 

44.5 

mo 

42:4 

mi 

80.2 

m2 

42.1 

m8 

42.5 

m4 

4ao 

ms 

44.1 

1916 

42.8 

m7 

89.7 

mo 

46.6 

m9 

88,1 

itao , 

41.9 

19a 

4ao 

UB2 

44.2 

Total 

7,240,587.47 

12, 494, 64a  49 

5,247,952.02 

42.0 
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VaABOES. 

AFFBOFRIATIONS. 

The  act  of  June  17, 1902  (32  Stat.,  388),  commonly  known  as  "The 
reclamation  act, "  created  in  the  United  States  Treasury  a  special 
fund,  known  as  "The  reclamation  fund."  The  accretions  to  this 
fund  were,  in  the  b^inning,  altogether  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  fees  and  commissions.  Under  the  act  of  February  25,  1920  (41 
Stats.  437),  the  fund  was  augmented  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
royalties  received  by  the  United  States  on  accoimt  of  potassium  and 
oil  leases.  These  additional  accretions,  together  with  the  amounts 
returned  by  the  water  users  and  others  anof  thus  made  available  for 
reexpenditure,  have  to  a  considerable  extent  offset  the  decline  in  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Annually  Congress  authorizes  expenditures  from  the  fund  for  each 
irrigation  project.  These  appropriations,  which  are  in  fact  only 
authorizations,  ^ebased  upon  estimates  of  the  amounts  that  will  accrue 
to  the  fund  during  the  year  from  the  sources  mentioned.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  service  are  thus  subject  to  two  limitations;  first,  the  avail- 
able money  in  the  reclamation  fund  and,  second,  the  expenditure  of  a 
maximimi  amount  on  a  particular  project.  The  appropriation  act, 
however,  is  usually  somewhat  elastic  in  that  it  permits  an  interchange 
of  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  between  projects,  itie  reexpenditure  of 
certain  miscellaneous  collections,  and  m  some  instances  the  privilege 
of  carrying  over  unexpended  balances  from  previous  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  tliat  even  after  appropriations  or 
authorizations  have  been  made  by  Congress  a  definite  program  can  not 
be  outlined  for  the  fiscal  year.  There  must  first  be  a  careful  review 
of  the  probable  funds  available  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  data. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  the  income  from  sale  of  public 
lands,  oil,  and  potassium  leases  as  well  as  repayments  bv  water  users. 
Allotments  are  Uierefore  made  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year  based 
upon  what  can  with  reasonable  certainty  oe  expected  to  reach  the 
reclamation  fund. 

These  allotments  must  not  only  be  limited  as  described  but  they 
must  be  made  to  come  within  the  concessional  authorizations.  To 
control  the  situation  a  set  of  accounts  is  maintained,  using  as  a  basis 
for  each  project  the  amount  specified  in  the  appropriation  act,  adding 
thereto  the  miscellaneous  collections,  etc.,  and  charging  against  the 
totals  the  expenditures  and  liabilities. 

Following  IS  a  statement  showing  status  of  the  appropriations  or 
authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year  1922 : 
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The  purpose  of  the  for^oinc  is  merely  to  set  forth  the  fact  that 
the  expenmtures  and  liabihties  nave  not  exceeded  the  authorizations. 
The  balance  of  authorizations  over  expenditures  and  liabilities 
amounting  to  $14,413,315.97  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  accretions 
to  the  reclamation  fimd  were  niuch  less  during  the  year  than  the 
estimate  upon  which  the  authorizations  were  based.  The  avaUable 
cash  balance  with  the  United  States  Treasurer  and  special  fiscal 
agents  on  Jime  30,  was  $4,302,884.53,  which  is  $3,254,175.74  in  excess 
of  current  and  deferred  liabilities,  not  including  the  $18,000,000 
impaid  balance  of  the  $20,000,000  advance  from  the  General  Treasury, 
which  is  known  as  the  bond  loan. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  available  funds  during  the  fiscal 
year  1922,  not  including  the  appropriations  for  Indian  projects, 
showing  also  the  expenditures  ana  the  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1923: 


Reclaznatl(xi  fund: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1921 $4,065,873.30 

Less:  Adjustment 238,497.27 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  town  lots 

Oil  leasing  royalties 

Potassium  leasing  royalties 

Proceeds  from  Federal  power  leases 

Project  collections 

Total  reclamation  fund ' 

Special: 

Judgments,  Court  of  Claims 

Increase  of  compensation  (net) 

Grand  total : 

Expenditures: 

Repajrment  bond  loan $1,000,000.00 

Reclamation  fund 8,040,050.75 

Judgments,  Court  of  Claims 100.228.03 

Increase  of  compensation  (net) 327,572.56 

Balance  Qo  hand  July  1, 1022,  reclamation  (Imd ' 

Yuma  auxiliary: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1921 1265,842.56 

Proceeds  ftom  sale  of  lands 18,601.56 

Pro  ect  collections 133, 109. 13 

Total,  auxiliary  fund 

Increase  of  compensation  (net) ^ 

Total ' 

Expenditures: 

Au  iliaryfund $288,040.84 


$3,827,376.03 

1,775,500.80 

18,64&.06 

3,426,633.84 

165.88 

106.31 

4,204,5^.34 

13,342,035.28 

100,228.03 
^,572.56 

13,770,736.77 


Increase  of  compensation. 


3,310.82 


Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1922. 
Drainaire  and  cutover: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1021. 
De  ciency  appropriation 


$205.03 
21.01 


Expenditures 

Balance  oo  hand  July  1, 1022  (to  lapse). 


0,467,852.24 
4,302,884.53 


417,733.24 
3,310.82 

421,068.06 


202,260-66 
.128,702.40 


226.04 

21.01 


Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  town  sites,  by  States, 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

M(»itana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregcxi 

South  [Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 

Adjustment. . . 
Total.... 


Sales  of  public  lands. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


I      Sale  of  reclamation 
I  townsites. 


$96,417.68 
156,238.21 
227,234.51 
112,615.38 

11,064.66 

293,884.12 

7,886.19 

33,383.50 

168,016.06 

510. 81 

2.457.59 

96,242.52 

39,737.99 
167,623.94 

30,551.46 
343,865.41 


l,775,50a80 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$1,997, 
7,123, 
9.430, 
6,558, 
1,034, 

14,471, 

2,076, 

863, 

5,517, 

12,211, 
5,927, 

11,540, 
7,666, 
3,396, 
7,233, 
7,280, 


714.22 
840.13 
339.89 
635.82 
186.63 
113.46 
321.65 
682.01 
342.49 
646.52 
196.13 
682.94 
527.88 
917.36 
577.30 
623.13 


104.320,249.56 


Fisoalyear 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

$1,303.66 

$175,766.69 

1,294.77 

119,780.93 

142.05 

74,330.22 

17,266.06 
11,361.48 

198,476.80 


18,645.06  I    568,363.64 


Totals. 


Fisoalyear" 


!oaiy( 
1022. 


$06,417.68 
156,238.21 
227,234.51 
113,919.04 

n, 064. 66 

295,178.80 

7, 886.  Iff 

33,383.50 

168,016.06 

510.81 

2,457.50 

06,242.52 

39,880.04 
167,523.94 

30,551.46 
361,131.49 

11,361.48 
i,^;  145. 88 


To  June  3Ql 
1022. 

$1,007,714.22 
7. 123,84a  13 
0,430,330.80 
6.734,802.51 
1,034,186.63 

14,500,003.30 

2,076,321.65 

863,662.01 

5,517,342.40 

12,211,646.62 
5,987,106.13 

11,540,682.04 
7,730,858.10 
3,806,017.86 
7,233,577.80 
7,470,000.08 


104,888,6.8.20 


1  C<Mitra. 
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ASSETS,   UABILrriES,  AND  OAFITAL. 

The  financial  statement  following  this  narrative  includes  what 
ire  for  conyenience  termed  ''Reclamation  fund  projects/'  or  those 

Kjects  which  are  being  constructed  primarily  from  the  i^amation 
d.  The  Riyerton  (formerly  called  Wind  Kiver)  project  is  clawed 
with  the  aboye  as  it  is  now  subject  to  the  reclamation  act.  The 
statement  excludes  the  Mesa  division  of  the  Yuma  project,  tiie 
ex]>enditures  in  connection  with  the  drainage  and  cut-over  investi- 

Ktions  and  the  Indian  projects  being  constructed  for  the  office  of 
dian  Affairs. 

The  ftmds  that  have  been  made  available  for  the  construction  of 
reclamation  fund  projects  to  date  are  as  follows: 

RadunftUon  fund  proper $112,707,411.56 

Jodcnents,  Court  of  Claiina 550,347.68 

Inewne  of  compeDsatioD  (net) 2,191,064.05 

RiobrandeDam 1,000,000.00 

Ctded  lands.  Wind  River  (RivertoD) $350,432.41 

Increase  of  compensation 17,7tl.73 

377,10114 

Total  capital 116  ^26.  (#3^.23 

IdTiDcetoreclamation  fund  (bond  loan),  not  reimbuned 1«, 000,000.0 

Total 184.83i,088.23 

UMoash  on  band,  including  Wiod  River  for  $1,226. 87 4.3»>4.a0.40 

13(t  521  y27  f8 
Pint:  Reexpenditure  of  capital  (collections) 4r,35l!434'.04 

Gross  expenditure 171,K73.lii2.77 

Capital f  norvreimbursaile. — ^The  appropriation  of  Sl^OOOjOOO  foi*  the 
Rio  Grande  Dam  is  not  reimbursable,  but  is  included  in  the  con- 
siraction  cost  of  the  Rio  Grande  project  and  then  subtracted  so  as 
to  reduce  the  asset — construction  cost  of  project — to  a  reimbtmsable 
basis.  Likewise  it  is  subtracted  from  the  capital  accoimt  as  a  non- 
reimbursable capital  investment. 

Capital^  temporary  impairment, — The  reclamation  act  and  acts 
amendatory  tnereof  or  supplementary  thereto  contemplate  the 
repayment  of  only  the  actual  cost,  ouch  a  limitation  meyitably 
reBuits  in  more  or  less  expenditures  which  may  in  the  end  not  be 
reimbursed.  Such;  for  example,  are  expenditures  in  connection  with 
secondary  project  inyestigations  and  projects  which  have  been 
completed  or  partly  completed  and  then  oiscontinued.  Some  expend- 
itures of  this  character  have  been  made  and  are  here  treated  as 
temporary  impairment  of  the  capital,  although  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  changing  conditions  incident  to  the  development  of 
Ae  work  of  reclaiming  lands  will  provide  a  means  of  reimbursement. 
This  is  especially  true  of  secondary  project  investigations,  as  the 
United  States  will,  be  reimbursed  in  tne  event  of  the  adoption  and 
construction  of  irrigation  projects  for  which  the  investigations  were 
made. 

The  expenditures  in  connection  with  discontinued  projects  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  where,  by  contracts,  the  water  users  have  been 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  repaying  certain  items  are  included 
in  Uie  construction  cost  asset  and  then  subtracted  to  arrive  at  the 
probable  reimbursable  value. 

There  is  also  an  item  of  operation  and  maintenance  cost  carried  as 
an  impairment  of  the  capital,  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  one 
division  of  a  project  and  no  provision  made  in  a  contract  with  the 
water  usors  for  repayment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  in  connection 
with  another  division. 
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The  temporary  impairment,  exclusive  of  secondaiy  project  investi- 
gationS;  amoimts  to  $1,933^706  or  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  reclamation  fund  projects.  The  amount  invested 
in  secondary  project  investi^gations  will  be  reimbursed  in  the  event  of 
the  adoption  and  construction  of  irrigation  projects. 

Reserves  include  the  revenues  on  account  of  leases  of  grazing  lands, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  in  connection  with  c(mstruction  repayment 
accounts,  etc.,  which  are  not  considered  creditable  to  the  projectSi 
and  are  therefore  in  the  consoUdated  financial  statement  set  over 
against  the  capital  impairment. 

Liabilities  include  some  contingent  items,  current  obligations,  and 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  of  $20^000,000  to  the  reclamation  fund 
by  the  General  Treasury,  which  is  bemg  repaid  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,- 
000  per  annum,  $2,000,000  having  been  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Assets  include  the  imexpended  balance  of  the  reclamation  fund, 
value  of  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  plant  on  hand,  current 
and  deferred  aceoimts  receivable,  prepaid  value  of  civil  service 
retirement  fimd  transfers,  the  cost  value  of  irrigation  works,  etc. 
The  latter  is  reduced  by  the  cost  of  discontinued  projects,  the  non- 
reimbursable value  of  the  Rio  Grande  project  as  previously  explained, 
and  by  the  value  of  water  right  contracts.  These  contracts  change 
the  form  of  the  asset,  first  U)  a  deferred  aceoimts  receivable,  then 
to  a  current  account,  and  lastly  to  cash  when  paid. 

The  receivable  accounts  include,  in  addition  to  the  current  and 
deferred  portions  of  the  water-right  construction  contracts,  the 
unpaid  portion  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  Part  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  cost  is  covered  by  current  bills; 
some  IS  deferred  under  contracts;  a  portion  represents  deficits  during 
previous  years;  and  the  balance  is  current  year  cost.  The  deficits 
are  gradually  being  absorbed  by  increased  assessments,  and  the 
current  year  cost  wifl  be  billed  at  tne  close  of  the  season  in  accordance 
with  puoUc  notices. 

Statement  of  assets,  UabUitieSj  and  capital,  reclamation  fund  projects,  as  of  June  SO,  19tt, 


Assets: 
Otab— > 

With  Treasorer  United  States,  reclamation  fund . 

With  Treasurer  United  States,  nnadjdsted 

With  special  fiscal  agents,  reclamation  fund 


With  Treasurer  United  States,  ceded  lands, 
Wind  River  (Rlverton} 

With  Treasurer.  United  States,  iina4|usted, 
Wind  River  (Riverton) 


Balances. 


$3,699,225.20 

1L62 

603^647.71 


1,067.87 
158.00 


Subtotals. 


With 


1th   project   employees,  ihctuding  special 
deposits 


Inventories,  lumber,  steel,  cement,  forage,  fuel,  etc. 
Plant  and  equipment,  original  value  less  depreci- 
ation  

Prepaid  civil-service  retirement  fund 

Accounts  receivable  (current)— 

Uncollected  construction  water-right  charges 

accrued .- 

Uncollected  (^>eratioii  and  maintenance  chaiges 

accrued. 

Uncollected  rentals  of  irrigating  water..  ^.. 

Uncollected  rentab  of  p(Swer  and  light 

Uncollected  rentals  of  graxing  and  fanning  lands. 
Uncollected  miscellaneous 


27,362.33 

989,807.50 

2,798,453.59 
1,148.62 

2,161,617.32 

2,033,052.26 

229,959.10 

33,121.54 

21,725.61 

151,940.42 


|4,S02,884.58 

1,225.87 
27,363.83 


Totals. 


2,161,517.22 

3,033,062.26 

229,959.10 

33,121.54 

21,725.61 

151,940.42 


$4,331,472.73 
960,807.fiO 

2,798,453.50 
1,148.63 


4,631,816.15 
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SlUmmt  of  QuetM,  Uab%Utie»f  and  eatpitoL,  r eelamoKrm  fund  prct^eete,  om  of  Jwu  SO, 

19tt — Continued. 


Balneet. 

Sublotato. 

TeUli. 

iarts-^ontiiHMd. 

1         Coostnietiop  watw-ri^  contracto-Hi  niorriMMl 
cliarBBB 

182,360,311.14 
103,585.63 

I82,206,785w61 

300,837.12 

1,722;  440. 71 
252,000.00 

Oonrtroction  wst€r-rig^t  charges  paid  in  ad- 

Operation  and  maintenance  charges  onaoonied— 
ContractM  (spedfkf  omtractv). .......  r.  i .. . 

320,417.78 
2,580.06 

Chamm  paid  fn  advan<w  (contra)  ■, - .  t  , 

Not  oontTMted  (indnding  net  cost  Jan.  1  to 
Ton?  10. 1022) 

1,072,906.10 
240,816.50 

I 

I/em;  Lobil..  .*.a^  .^.x.. 

IfiaoeUaneoiis  (to  be  paid  from  Tnnui  Aoziliaiy 

fttnd) rrrr...... 

• 

76,841.87 

138,960,484.63 
8,006,508.75 

08^507,078.84 
70^811.87 

UtMUftrfboted  cost  of  mieral  offices  (to  bo  trans- 
ferred to  prefect  costs) 

1 

Irrigation  worn— 

OroBs  ooiiffifuction  cost 

13^06S^081.88 
100^146,147.34 

liesst  pf i^i^MlanwHis re^rennes ......•.■•••••..... 

Disoontiniied  prefects,  eto 

1,435,073.20 

1,000,000.00 

97,710,074.32 

* 

Nonr^JmborsaWe. 

Conbacied  returns. 1 

84,017,034,54 
10,^3.18 

Investment  items  in  transit 

10,403.13 

132,264,440.47 

Onrent  aocoonts  payable;  labor,  purchases,  trans- 

60,006.25 
447,043.54 

1,048,708.70 
4191,788.8^ 

18,000,000.00 

112,707,411.56 

560,347.58 
1,000,000.00 

2,206,846.68 
350,432.41 

Contingent;  uncompletod  construction  contracts, 
ODdettTered  purchase  orders,  spedftl  cash  deposits, 
eie 

Less:  Contingent  asset  value  of  uncompleted 
contracts,  undelivered  nurchases.  etc 

419,788.82 

20^000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

02^019.97 

Deferred;  Treasury  loan  to  reclamation  fond-- 
Amoontloanm.... X.. .  .  .  ....... ^... 

L^ss:  Amo^int  rftpftidr.   .   . 

' 

^^— II     1                                                      «■»-*.»  .  -wjJ^.i-.  ■ 

18^O0O,000kOO 

Reclamation  fund- 
Sale  of  public  lands 

104,320,249.56 

568,368.64 

14,220.18 

4,  m,  470. 18 

8,632,092.69 

106.31 

Sale  of  town^eite  lots. 

Proceeds  from  potassium  royalties  and  rent^. . 
Past  production 

• 

Current  production. 

Proceeds,  Federal  water^powerlieenses 

^     . 

Special  fhnds: 

550,347.58 
1,000,000.00 

2,206,846.68 
350,432.41 

.«      .   « 

Rinnr^ndePam j 

, 

Increase  of  compensation  (includes  Rlverton- 

Indi^n)  ... 

Ceded  lands.  Wind  River  (Rtverton) 

Total  capital  fdnd 

116,886,038.23 
3,190^517.73 

Tenmorary  impairment  of  capital— 

JEreoonaarv  project  Investigations. . .  .  . 

1,748,470.16 
406,135.62 

Less:  Funds  advanced 

Discontinued  projects,  etc.,  oonstmetion. . . . 
Op^r^tinfiandtnaintenance. . 

1,342,343.54 

1,435,073.02 

240,816.50 

Less:  Reserves;  rentals  of  lands,  for- 
feitures, eto. 

3,007,233.15 
836,715.42 

NonreimbiirBaUe,  Rio  Qrande  Dam 

2,100,517.73 
1,000^000.00 

113.080.587.50 

10,804,440.47 
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OOKSTBUOnON  OOST8. 

The  following  statement  summarizes,  by  projects,  the  net  con- 
struction cost,  that  portion  which  probably  will  not  be  repaid  on 
account  of  discontinued  projects,  etc.,  that  which  is  nonreimbursable, 
the  amounts  coyered  bj  repayment  contracts,  and  the  balance  which 
it  is  expected  will  ultmiately  be  contracted  as  projects  or  parts  of 
projects  are  completed  and  construction  chai^ges  announced. 

Dj  net  cost  is  meant  the  gross  cost,  less  incidentid  reyenues  such  as 
rentals  of  buildings,  etc.  These  reyenues  are  distinguished  from 
'^  contracted  returns''  in  that  the  latter  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent 
water  rights. 

Contracted  returns  include  indiyidual  water-right  applications, 
agreements  with  water  users'  oi^anizations,  etc.,  and  the  amounts 
adyanced  for  constructison  purposes  by  beneficiaries  prior  to  execution 
of  the  work.  These  contracted  returns  are  made  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping record  only  when  there  is  a  definite  basis  of  entry  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  returned.  Much  of  the  security  for  the  return  of  the 
net  cost  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  not  be  reflected  in  the  books. 
This  security  consists  of  large  areas  of  irrigable  land,  most  of  which 
is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  obUgated  ultimately  to  repay  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost.  It  includes  pubUc  land  withdrawn 
unentered,  public  land  entered  subject  to  the  reclamation  act,  priyate 
land  pledged  in  some  manner  to  repay  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost,  priyate  land  not  pledged,  State  land  sold  or  imsold,  railroad 
lana,  etc.  Regardless  of  the  status  of  these  yarious  classes  of  land, 
they  are  arid  or  semiarid  and  require  water  for  their  full  deyelopment. 
Thus,  there  is  a  large  resource  for  the  repayment  of  the  cost  which 
can  not  at  present  be  reduced  to  ddilars  and  cents  and  be  shown  in  a 
financial  statement. 

Most  of  the  contracts  for  the  return  of  the  cost  of  a  particular 
project  or  diyision  of  a  project  are  not  executed  until  we  major 
portion  of  the  work  is  completed.  In  some  instances,  howeyer, 
notably  the  King  Hill  project,  the  repayment  contract  precedes  tixe 
construction  cost;  hence  the  excess  of  contracted  retiuns  oyer  net  cost 
to  date. 

The  period  of  return  usually  extends  oyer  20  years  in  accordance 
with  the  extension  act  (Aug.  13,  1914,  38  Stat.,  686).  There  are 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  period  of  repayment  may 
Qow  be  running  or  it  may  not  begin  until  some  future  date. 
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OPERATION  AND  MAIKTBNANOB   COSTS. 

The  following  statement  summarizes,  by  projects,  the  net  cost, 
the  contracted  returns,  and  the  balance  not  contracted  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1921  and  the  total  to  December  31,  1921. 

Similar  to  the  construction  statement  the  net  cost  represents  the 
gross  cost  less  incidental  revenues,  or  those  returns  which  are  not  for 
water  deliveries. 

The  contracted  returns  include  all  definite  contracts  for  the  return 
of  the  net  cost,  regardless  of  the  terms  of  payment.  Some  has  been 
biUed  and  paid,  some  is  represented  by  impaid  bills,  and  some  is 
covered  by  contracts  providing  for  payment  at  some  future  date. 

Tlie  "balance"  is  that  part  of  the  cost  which  is  not  at  present 
covered  by  bills  or  definite  repayment  contracts.  The  items  starred 
indicate  contracted  returns  in  excess  of  net  cost.  The  balance  is 
carried  to  the  consolidated  balance  sheet  as  a  part  of  the  unaccrued 
operation  and  maintenance  accounts  receivable. 

10554—22 3 
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BEPATMENT8  AND  MISOEIXANEOtTS  RETURNS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1922  there  was  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fond  by  the  water  users  and  others  a  total  of  $4,294,507.34,  making 
a  turnover  to  date  of  $41,350,449.48,  including  $2,997,829.24  re- 
turned hy  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  on  account  of  previous  expen- 
ditures from  reclamation  fund  in  connection  with  Indian  projects. 

These  returns  are  classified  as  repayment  of  net  construction  cost; 
renayment  of  net  operation  and  mamtenance  cost;  and  miscellaneous. 

Auscellaneous  includes  the  collections  on  account  of  temporary 
rentals  of  various  kinds,  sales  of  materials,  supplies,  meals,  mercantile 
stock,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  smnmarization  of  the  collections  for  the  year 
and  to  date,  crraitable  to  the  reclamation  fimd: 


RepftymentSy  net  constnictlcm  cost 

RepftTments,  net  operatton  ftnd  maintenance  cost 

Miscellaneous: 

Water  rentals 

Power  and  light 

RetmbuTsement  from  Indian  ofBoer,  Indian  projects 

Other  mi<«oellaneoiis 


ToUl. 


Fiscal  year 
1032. 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


11,410,364.87 
1,041,428.56 

380,700.90 
239,615.26 


622,337.66 


$12,933,434.47 
9,456,875.43 

6,890,487.42 
2,250,715.86 
2,007,829.24 
6,812,107.06 


4,204,507.34  I      41,350,440.48 


The  outstanding  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  30,  1922, 
total  $4,631,316.15,  summarized  as  follows: 

GomtmctionrepaTmflnts $2,161,517.22 

Operation  and  maintenance  repayments 2,033,052.96 

Waterrentab 220,069.10 

Power  andliKht 33,121.54 

Grazing  and  fanning  lands 21,725.61 

msceUaneooB 151,940.42 

t 

Total 4,631,316.15 
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The  followiBg  statements  give  the  status  of  the  accrued  charges  in 
connection  with  construction  and  operation  and  maintenance  repay- 
mentSy  and  water  rentals;  also  the  balance  of  uncollected  charges  for 
power  and  li^t,  grazing  and  farming  lands,  and  miscellaneous: 

Congtruction  repaymenti  (including  fundB  advanced  for  eomtmeUon). 


N 

Due. 

Collected. 

other 

credit 

to  June  30, 

1922. 

State  and  project. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  80, 
1922. 

Cash. 

UneoUected 

June  30, 

1022. 

Fiscal  year 
1921 

To  June  30, 
1923. 

Arizona: 

Salt  River 

1406,724.02 

141,350.62 

44,735.79 

$1,220,005.78 

986,766.96 

169,284.65 

156.63 
933.80 

1,307,579.18 

76,752.20 

2,570,581.91 

53,129.30 

867,118.43 
148,798.34 

41,136.10 

1,981,683.43 

506,570.37 

372,368.87 

5,000.00 

841,480.34 

502,285.70 

631,207.56 

355,834.97 

50,711.18 
2,965,538.35 

685,845.14 

8838.96 

110,860.94 

44,735.79 

1610,800.27 

926,883.52 

160,284.65 

15«.63 
033.80 

1,086,746.04 

8609,205.51 
58,933.18 

Arlzona-OaUfomia: 
Yuma 

8951.26 

Canfomia: 

Orland 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley 

TTncompft'y^Te ,  t  ,  - 

033.80 

379,026.78 

76,752.20 

271,881.91 

839.89 

26,000.11 
11,746.44 

933.80 
215,272.42 

, 

Idaho: 

Boise 

25,092.00 

196.741.14 

Klnjf  Hill 

76,752.30 

Mini'doka 

218,12&01 

504.89 

13,937.96 
5,942.24 

2,281,118.38 

152,794.30 

845,307.45 
135,863.49 

41,185.10 

1,834,340.66 

482,654.41 

330,490.14 

153,706.60 

185.756.84 

Kansdft 

Garden  City 

335.00 

Montana: 

HnPtlfty 

339.40 

21,471.58 

Sun  River 

13,929.85 

Montana>North  Dakota: 
Lovrer  Y^owfttone . 

Nebraska-Wyoming: 
North  Platte 

Nevada: 

Newtandi 

358,851.72 

40,181.40 

55,428.29 

5,000.00 

29,225.00 

27,737.23 

110,686.19 

93,099.76 

9,327.15 
366,626.44 

99,355.83 

198,347.60 
31,162.50 
49,562.71 

33,810.79 
6,447.40 

413,625.97 
1^468. 56 
41,878.78 
5,000.00 
86,474.87 
36,388.97 

168,2n.71 
43,135.63 

New  Mexico: 

Carlsbad 

New  Mexico-Texas: 
Rio  Orande 

Oreeon: 

Umatilla 

8,101.94 

41,613.58 

26,000.00 

63,484.23 

6,636.15 
339,719.04 

40,582.12 

805,015.47 

475,896.73 

462,924.77 

313.689.35 

41,126.87 
2,803,047.79 

583,324.66 

OreKom-Calilomia: 

K  lamath 

South  Dakota: 

Belle  Fourdie 

Utah: 

obrawberry  Valley. . 

U.08 

Washineton: 

**26,*446.*87* 

Okanoean^ -.....,. 

9,584.31 
136,043.60 

103,530.49 

Yakima 

Wyomizig: 

Shosnone^r-^ ....... . 

Total 

2,555,510.57 

15,340,763.18 

1,410,864.87 

12,983,434.47 

345,8U.49 

3,161,517.23 

^  From  sale  of  land  and  plant. 

Note:  UnooUacted  balance  June  30, 1933, 14.1  per  oent  of  totalaooruals  to  date* 
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Operation  and  maintenanee  repayments. 
[Public  notice.] 


Due. 

Cdlected. 

State  and  proi}ect. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 
credits 
to  date. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

Fiscal  year 
19^ 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

Arizona-California: 
Yijina,  - , ,     , 

$261,073,72 

41,544.67 

355,691.32 

156,317.12 

68,523.18 
26,717.77 

$896,377.24 

173,237.51 

1,231,251.93 

201,014.21 

1,231,856.66 

382,275.49 
150,939.67 

144,173.15 

1,606,404.04 

694, 67a  32 

402,204.85 

317,962.63 

49,627.37* 

257,855.67 

431,711.09 

786,440.46 

224,871.74 

190,130.96 
1,967,950.74 

541,666.43 

$167,033.45 

89,375.19 

267,123.86 

48,143.95 

181,146.04 

24,394.11 
8,550.86 

8,542.42 

91,474.36 

88,671.50 

88,518.52 

143,728.11 

6,894.44 

25,258.55 

56,935.46 

37,895.38 

51,708.12 

49,429.80 
360,671.87 

46,023.67 

$685,705.95 

164,562.96 

996,187.02 

67,811.39 

1,016,470.14 

285,97a  82 
116,140.32 

45,337.42 

1,232,806.84 

598,502.01 

381,596.13 

218,496.19 

28,913.92 

221,099.28 

363,621.50 

510,342.75 

193,049.68 

170,402.06 
1,827,865.65 

386,991.40 

$12,539.23 

8,564.34 

36,717.73 

2,051.05 

66,671.75 

6,689.35 
2,679.07 

4.63 

39,352.52 

19,577.48 

5,086. 81 

4,486.44 

$198,132.06 
110.21 

California: 

Orland 

Idaho: 

Boise 

t 

198,347.18 
131,151.77 
148.714.77 

Boise  (drainage) 

Montana: 

Huntley 

89,615.32 
32,120.28 

98,831.10 

Sun  River 

Montana-North  Dakota: 
Lower  Yellowstone. . 

Nebraska- Wyoming: 
North  Piatte 

Nevada: 

NAwiandff.. ........ 

207,607.92 

123,297.84 

60,714.73 

217,838.61 

12,766.31 

27,391.15 

28,26a  34 

150,036.78 

70,802.56 

52,649.62 
286,406.77 

133,466.36 

336,244.68 
76.590.83 

New  Mexico: 

Carlsbad 

65,519.91 

New  Mexico-Texas: 
Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota 
PumDinf 

20,713.45 
33,47&83 
38,075.44 
264,124.03 
24,883.37 
16,645.34 

Oregon: 

TTmfitffla       ,         ,     , 

3,377.56 
30,014.15 
11,972.78 

6,938w60 

3,068.56 
25,660.27 

9,356.06 

Oreron-CAlifomia: 
Klamath. 

Booth  Dakoto: 

BeUeFourche 

Utah: 

Strawberry  Valley. . 
WaBfaing:ton: 

f*kftnoean... 

YftMma 

114,433.82 

Wyoming: 

Shwinone. . ......... 

145.31&97 

Total 

3,^3^583.71 

11,784,651.16 

1,641,428.56 

0,456,875.43 

304,723.47 

2,033,052.26 

NoTB.— UnooUeeted  balance  June  80, 1923, 17.3  per  cent  of  total  accruals  to  date. 
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Operation  and  maintenance  revenue$. 
[Water  rentals  prior  to  public  notice.] 


State  and  project. 


Arizona: 

Salt  River 

Arizon  a-Califomia: 

Yuma 

California: 

Orland 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley 

Uncompabgre 

Idaho: 

Boise 

King  Hill 

Minidoka 

Montana: 

Huntley 

Milk  River 

Sun  River 

Montana-North  Dakota: 

Lower  Yellowstone. . 
Nebraska-Wyoming: 

North  Platte 

Nevada: 

Newlands 

New  Mexico: 

Carlsbad 

Hondo 

New  Mexico-Texas: 

Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota 

Pumping 

Oregon: 

IJmatilla 

Oreeni-Califomia: 

Klamath 

South  Dakota: 

Belle  Fourche 

Utah: 

Strawberry  Valley. . 
Washington: 

Okaiaogan 

Yakima 


Due. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


$11,780.67 

220.50 

58,80a58 
131,617.62 

15,160.33 

.  10,602.71 

6,721.80 

431.00 
15,372.67 
22,103.46 

112.16 

61,684.62 

1,885.10 

1,473.70 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


1,575.00 


Shoshone. 
Total.. 


2,674.06 

1,241.14 

703.16 


467.25 

5,118.80 

1,672.36 


12,246,726.01 

462,761.51 

120,164.50 

168,828.36 
1,172,244.13 

721,247.21 

23,504.40 

267,887.04 

6,150.27 

156,400.10 

34,887.86 

122,003.08 

160,067.73 

15,653.27 

18,858.44 
0,166.10 

1,000,101.25 

2,140.08 

30,786.00 

42,180.62 

4,661.38 

8,388.30 

100,076.27 
136,437.67 

11,618.77 


340,706.66 


Collected. 


Cash. 


7,141,726.76 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


112,803.30 

228.50 

40,060.27 
133,034.70 

11,103.17 

10,578.70 

6,721.80 

343.81 

23,746.66 

6,86L44 

660.11 

66,276.06 

1,800.35 

1,473.70 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


67,482.31 


1,125.80 
734.30 
708.16 


410.40 
6,877.31 

1,604.80 


82,246,720.01 

460,410.68 

120,164.60 

130,774.40 
1,083,222.22 

705,410.71 

23,300.57 

264,652.81 

5,  on.  00 

133,530.63 

12,665.30 

110,468.25 

168,464.40 

15,568.82 

18,858.44 
0,120.70 

1,043,848.57 

2,140.08 

20,810.06 

41,666.06 

4,601.38 

8,388.30 

106,860. 20 
135,606.75 

11,06a  50 


Other 

credits 

to  June  30, 

1022. 


380,760.00 


6,800,487.42 


$101.66 


1,137.20 


4,720.60 
'3,'23i'23 


14.40 
14a  76 


2.00 


600.42 


Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 
1022. 


2,810.00 


12,270.23 


$2,240.28 


27,016.68 
80,021.91 

11,116.00 
113.92 


88.18 
22,915.16 
22,061.81 

2,554.83 

1,401.24 

84.76 


35.49 
46,262.68 


366.02 
523.66 
16a  00 


l,706.'8e 
74a  92 

468.18 


220,950. 10 
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Statement  of  uncollected  balances  (not  inelvdina  conttnietion  and  operation  and  main' 
tenance  repayments  ana  water  rentals)  as  of  June  SO,  19tt. 


SUte  and  project. 


AnxonaOdifomia: 

Yuma 

Ckfifarnia: 

Oriand. , 

Cokndo: 

Orand  Valley 

Unoompahgre , 

Uabo: 

B<rfse , 

King  Hill 

1lm^n|ra 

Montana: 

Himtley 

Milk  River 

Son  River 

MflDtaaa-North  Dakota: 

Lower  Yellowstone 

Nttnska^  Wyoming: 

North  Platte 

Nevada: 

Newlands 

New  Mexko: 

Caild)ad 

New  Mexico-Texas: 

Rio  Grande 

North  DakoU: 

^  North  Dakota  Pumping. 

Umatilla 

Oreffop-Califomia: 

KTamfftli 

South  Dakota: 

Belle  Foardie 

Utah: 

Strawberry  Valley 

Wuhington: 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Wyoming: 

Riverton 

Shosh(me 

BoQoodaiy  proleots. 

WMoington  ocDoe.  .••••.•••. 
Denver  ollloe. 


Power  and 
light. 


123,751.83 


Qrazinffand 

fanning 

lands. 


2,211.06 
1,462.84 


3,758.60 


1,618.71 


Total. 


318.60 


33,121.54 


1663.72 


6SL00 


lia63 

'5,*24a42* 

964.42 

604.82 

4,761.55 

33.00 

4,965.13 

38.40 

2M.34 

8.00 


2,600.72 


283.30 


305.25 
663.01 


21,725.61 


Miscella- 
neous. 


$6,065.04 

4.60 

70.82 
201.76 

6,554.53 

483.86 

1,757.43 

73.00 

4,766.43 

416.36 

901.84 

58,360.40 

1,068.13 

152.04 

2,780.64 

27.61 

871.53 
2,423.08 

102.00 

467.30 

1,507.35 
1,010.77 

528.13 
1,717.25 

83,06&S0 
2,448.08 

24,111.81 


>  151, 04a  42 


Total. 


15,729.66 

4.60 

141.82 
201.76 

6,665.16 

483.86 

30,740.68 

1,037.42 
5,461.25 
5,177.01 

034.34 

65,536.68 

2,500.87 

447.28 
2,707.64 
3,786.11 

871.53 
5,110.74 

102.00 

2,066.01 

1,507.35 
1,263.07 

823.18 
2,341.10 

34,612.41 
2,448.08 

24,111.81 


206,787.87 


1  Tnrhides  onadj  usted  transfers  between  projaots. 
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NET  INVESTMENT. 

The  total  set  aside  by  the  United  States  for  reclamation  purposes, 
as  shown  by  the  statement  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital,  mcmding 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  bond  loan,  amoimts  to  $134,826,038.23. 
Of  this  there  is  on  hand  $4,302,884.53  in  the  reclamation  fund  and 
$1,225.87  in  the  Wind  River  Indian  fund,  the  difference  amounting 
to  $130,521,927.83  being  invested.  The  net  investment  by  projects 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement: 

Voucher  transactions  and  net  investment  as  of  June  SO,  1922 ,  reclamation  fund  projects, 

including  Wind  River  (Riverton). 


Expenditures. 


Fiscal  year 
1921 


Arisona: 

Salt  River , 

Ariiona  •California: 

Yuma 

California: 

Orland 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley 

Uncompahgre 

Idaho: 

Boise 338»150.01 

KineHill 

Kinfdoka 

Kansas: 

Garden  city 

Montana: 

HunUey 45,427.08 

Milk  River ■    275,034.75 


$414,965.52 

74^800.12 

94,335.01 
160,882.60 


271,325.77 
392,963.28 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


St.  Mary  Storage 
Sun  River 

Mootana-North  Dakota: 
Lower  Yellowstone. . 

Nebraska-W 


North  Platte 
Nevada: 

Newlands 

New  Mexico: 

Carlsbad 

Hondo 

New  Menoo-Tezas: 

Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota  Pump- 

,^    ln« 

Oregon: 

Umatilla 

Oree(rai-California: 

Khunath 

South  Dakota: 

Belle  Fourche 

Utah: 

^  Strawberry  Valley... 
Washington: 

Okanogan. 

Yakima 

Wyoming: 

Rivertona 

Shoshone 

Secondary  (including  De- 
schutes and  Imperial 

VaUey) 

Denver  office  (net  not 

transferred) 

Washington   office  (net 

not  transferred) 

Indian  projects  (old  ac- 
counts)*  

<}ivil  service  retirement 
deductions,  u  n  a  b  - 
sorbed) 

Total 


34,035.71 
126^078.59 

196,850.50 

1,140,684.19 

490,844.19 

53,700.32 


941,760.23 

7(1,462.41 
142,255.00 
424^071.75 
196^737.40 


115,509.06 
932,440.71 

306,867.75 
880,474.90 


232,385.53 
34,095.58 
19,784.11 


♦4,711.20 


8,468^118.32 


114,671,484.24 

11,642,765.63 

1,397,851.52 

4,121,204.39 
7,991,315.55 

15,225^178.05 
1,615,039.71 
8,990^876.24 

390^405.54 

2,381,139.84 
4,115,319.83 
2,878,453.93 
4,399,569.51 

3,925, 606w  31 

15,335,420.61 

8^119,057.91 

1,917,038.21 
406,744.36 

18, 743, 3n.  15 

1,440,229.46 
3,290,933.16 
4,876,997.10 
4,568»788.81 


58,320.32  4,146,316.72 


1,761,463.36 
14,250,050.27 

855,191.44 
8^622,907.93 


1,724,489.09 
216,271.04 
334,805.00 

2,997,829.24 

1,148.62 


Collections. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


$838. 95 14, 734>  165. 23 


323,229.65 

88,433.80 

47,886.63 
136,789.79 

575,450.83 

20,55698 

570,572.39 

504.80 

42,138.35 
34,268.06 
10,971.43 
26,793.21 

12,287.69 
416,275.67 
153,419.80 

98,168.94 


1,161.07 


40,910.60 
128,806.83 

60, 16a  06 

152,652.48 

60,^0.92 
655,985.21 

2,070.05 
98,826.73 

187,003.63 
13,744.65 
23,990.11 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


2,528,201.10 

403,527.77 

257,043.86 
1,306,116.33 

3,650,523.25 

67,760.55 

4,340,730.94 

67,638.77 

707,770.58 
202, 700.  sT 
100,071.72 
402,418.37 

270,052.71 

3,322,073.03 

1,430,828.71 

746,006.38 
34,84L70 

1,814,727.18 


63,176.20      377,5U.68 


733,570.94 
1,086,417.97 
1,04(),988.62 

950,008.14 

341,386.64 
5,361,542.74 

20,029.18 
1,191,754.26 

486,632.06 

100,732.84 

257,747.00 

2,997,829.24 


171, 873, 362. 77K  294, 555. 60|41, 351, 434. 94]4^  178, 662. 72.130^  521,927. 83 


Net  investment. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


♦1888.05 


91,736.87' 9,114,604.63 


♦14,133.68 

46,448.38 
24,002.90 

♦237,300.82 

20,768.70 

♦177,600.11 

♦504.80 

3,288.68 

240,766.09 

23,064.28 

99,285.38 

184,571.81 

733,408.52 

837,424.30 

♦44,4«.0B 


7U,S99.16 

7,286.21 

101,344.40 

206^264.92 

126,677.43 

♦94,323.16 

55,078.14 
276,456.50 

304,797.70 
781,648.17 

45,381.90 

20, 35a  98 

♦4,206.00 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


80,987,819.01 


♦4,7U.20 


904^828.76 

3, 864, 16a  63 
6,688,199.23 

11,674,654.80 
1,647,379.16 
4,600,146.30 

882^856.77 

1,673,860.36 
8,913,610.83 
^760,382.21 
3,997,161.14 

3,646,601.60 

12^013,347.68 

6^670^220.30 

1,171,081.88 
871,003.66 

11,928^643.97 

1,071,717.83 

2,567,362.92 

3,200,679.13 

3,627,806.19 

3,196,218.68 

1,420,076.72 
8,  W^  616. 63 

836,163.26 
7,431,153.67 

1,237,857.03 

106,638.20 

77,057.31 


1,148.63 


♦Contra. 

I  Expenditures  reclamation  fund:  Disbursements  plus  transfers  from  other  prajfects,  leas  tnastm  to 
other  projects. 

>  Expended  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Aflbdrs  flrom  reclamation  fund  and  later  nimbiined  by  caDgresaional 
appropriation. 
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Voueho'  transaetians  and  net  invegtment  as  qf  June  SO^  IBtt^  reckma^ion  fwid  projects  ^ 

including  Wind  River  (Riverton) — Continued. 


Lmc  Rivertfxi  IndiAn 
Service  Invest- 
meot* 


Redamatton  Serv- 
io8  inTMtniQiit.. . 

lUdamstloii  Service  in- 
vestment analyzed: 

Reclamation  fond 

Net  increase  oompen* 

sation  funds 

Judgments,  Court  of 

Oaims 

Rio  Grande  dam  ap- 
propriatkms 


Total. 


Expenditures. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


1206.08 


8,467,852.24171,406,400.04  4,204^607)441,350,449.48 


8,040,060.75 
327,572.56 
100,228.03 


8,467,852.24 


To  June  80, 
10B2. 


$376,053.73 


167,754,078.51 

2,101,064.05 

550,347.58 

1, 000,00a  00 


171,406,400.04 


Collections. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


$48.26 


4,294,507.34 


4,204,607.34 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$985.46 


41,350,449.48 


Net  investment. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


$217.82 


4,178,84400180,145,060.56 


3,745,543.41 
827,672.56 
100,228.93 


41,350,440.484,173,344.00130,145,050.56 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


$375,968.27 


126,404,527.03 

2,191,064.05 

560,347.68 

i,ooo,ooaao 


NoTB.— Denyer  and  Washington  oflloe  investment  represents  under  or  over  dlstiibated  ezpenditores, 
•aalyted  as  foOows: 


/ 

Denver  Office. 

Washington  Office. 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

To  June  80, 
1022. 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

To  June  30, 
1022. 

RcdamatioD  fond  disborsements 

list  Inareaae  of  compensation  diflbaraements 

$27^300.15 
I6;87a64 

67,107.06 

$221,770.71 
16,624.58 

$4,740,088.18 
00,060.21 

Total  <fff*nnement8 

287,380.60 
253,174.11 

1,625^520.84 
1,400,258.80 

238,404.20 
218,e2ai8 

4,810,077.30 

Nfltransfwt ... 

4,475,272.30 

Net  ezpoiditare 

34,005.58 
13,744.66 

216^271.04 
100,782.84 

19,784.11 

23,ooaii 

884,805.00 

25^747.00 

Net  tnvertmen  t 

20, 85a  93 

106,538.20 

H2oaoo 

77,057.31 

•Oooln. 
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The  investment  as  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  designated 
as  for  '' reclamation  fimd  projects"  for  the  reason  that  the  reclama- 
tion fimd  is  the  principal  source  from  which  expenditures  are 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  projects  named. 

Other  activities  not  included  m  "reclamation  fund  projects"  are 
construction  of  mesa  division  of  Yuma  project;  investigation  of 
drainage  and  timber  cut-over  lands;  construction  of  Indian  projects. 

The  mesa  division  of  the  Yimia  project  or  Tuma  auxiliary  is 
being  constructed  from  fimds  advanced  oy  purchasers  of  lands  and 
water  rights.  No  part  of  the  reclamation  fund  is  used  in  connection 
with  this  project.  The  expendittires  are  therefore  less  than  the  col- 
lections, resulting  in  a  "contra"  net  investment  which  is  in  a  sense  a 
liability  to  the  piirchasers  of  lands  and  water  rights. 

The  mvestigation  of  drainage  and  cut-over  lands  was  made  from  an 
appropriation  from  the  General  Treasury. 

The  expenditures  in  connection  with  Lidian  projects  are  made  from 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice acting;  as  agent. 

The  following  statement  sets  forth  the  net  investment  for  the  fiscal 
year  and  to  date  for  each  of  these  three  activities: 


Meaa  division,  Ymna 
project: 

Auxiliary  fund. 

Increase  of  compen- 
sation fund  (net) 


TotaL. 


Drainage  and  cut-over 
fund 

Increase  of  compensa- 
tion fund  (net) 


TotaL. 


Indian  projects  (Mon 
tana): 
Blackfeet- 

Indian  funds. . . 
Increase  of  com 
pensation 

(net) 

Judgments, 
Court  of 


Bxpenditures. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


1288,  MD.  84 
8,319.82 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


1501,672. 4d 
12,468.38 


Claims. 
Total. 


Flathead— 

Indian  funds... 

Increase  of  com- 
pensation 
fund  (net).... 

Total 

Fort  Peck- 
Indian  funds... 
Increase  of  com- 
pensation 
fund  (net).... 
Judgments. 
Court  of 


Claims. 
Total. 


(Collections. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


$133,190.13 


To  June  30, 
1921 


$657,279.76 


Net  investment. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


To  June  30. 
1922. 


$156,74L7l 
3,319.82 


199,061.63 


•$66,707.80 
12,402.38 


•48,244.02 


882,848.97 


•Contra. 


DISCUSSION  OF  PROJECTS. 
PRIMARY  PROJECTS. 


ABIZ017A,  SALT  SIVEB  PBOJECT. 

C.  C.  Cragin,  Salt  River  Valley  Water  UsenB*  Associatioii,  general  superintendent  and 

chief  engine^^  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

[The  operation  of  the  Salt  River  project  was  turned  over  to  the  wato*  users  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1917.  The  Reclamation  Service  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Salt  Riv»  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  in  furnishing  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  operations  of  the  project  during  the  fiscal  ^rear.] 

The  Salt  River  project  is  situated  in  Maricopa  and  Gila  Counties,  Ariz.,  and  is 
populated  by  76,100  people  living  on  some  5,000  feums  and  in  14  towns.  The  water 
supply  is  the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers  augmented  bv  weUe  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
viUey.  Records  show  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  8.34  inches  over  a  period  of  35 
yean,  and  a  range  of  temperature  from  22°  to  117°  F.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  silt 
and  ihe  l^igth  of  the  imgation  season  is  365  days,  October  1  to  September  30.  The 
windpal  crops  raised  on  the  project  are  alfal&i,  cotton,  grain,  citrus  and  deciduous 
miits,  and  marketing  points  are  Pnoenix  and  other  Arizona  towns.  Pacific  coast  cities, 
tnd  the  east^n  market. 

The  Roosevelt  Reservoir,  created  by  the  building  of  Roosevelt  Dam  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tonto  Creek  and  the  Salt  River,  is  70  miles  northeast  of  Phoenix.  The  stored 
vater  is  carried  down  the  Salt  River  to  the  Granite  Reef  IHversion  Dam,  which  is 
situated  approximately  4  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Verde  River,  where,  together 
with  such  water  as  may  be  discharged  from  the  Verde  River,  it  is  diverted  to  the  north 
and  south  side  canal  systems.  The  water  supply  of  the  canals  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Salt  Riv^  is  further  au^ented  by  the  water  div^ted  at  Joint  Head  DivefsLon 
Dam.  There  are  now  eight  pumpmg  plants  in  operation,  with  an  appro^mate 
capacity  of  U  second-feet  each,  and  79  pumping  pkmts  with  capacities  ranging  from 
1  to  4  second -feet.  The  present  canal  and  lateral  syst^n  compriseB  863.35  miles, 
together  with  111.50  miles  of  waste  ditches,  1  mile  of  open  diuns,  and  3.75  miles  of 
dosed  drains.  Power  is  genoated  at  the  Roosevelt  power  plant  from  the  stored  water. 
There  are  four  other  power  plants  at  various  locations  on  the  project — ^the  South  Con- 
solidated, Arizona  Falls,  Cross  Cut,  and  (handler.  The  power  d^ved  from  these 
plantB  is  used  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation,  drainage,  and  for  eommen  ial  purposes. 

SUXMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  SALT  BIVSB  PBOJBCT  TO  BND  OF  FI80AL 

YEAB  1022. 

Areti  and  crops: 

InjableacrMfe  of  proieotoQ  completion. 218,000 

PubUc  lind  entered  to  June  30, 1W2 16,170 

Private  land.  June  30, 1«2 106,830 

Acreage  Irrigatea,  season  of  1921 903,480 

Acreage  cropped  under  trrfgation.  season  of  1031 191,000 

Value  of  irrigated  orops,  season  of  1921 $Il,436w886 

Valoe  of  irrigated  creeper  acre  cropped ., -   IM.87 

Itaanoes: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorizations $1,000 

UneneinnberedlMlanoe  July  1,1922. ....- 61,000 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  specified  in  appropriation  act 66,000 


tolBticn  works: 

Net  ooQstruction  oost. 
Less— 


Water-right  contracts:  Project  lands. 
Peoalties 


Total. 


Fiscal 
year  1922. 


683.14 


83.14 
*83.14 


^Contra. 


ToJuiie30» 
1922. 


610,6tt,lia3B 

382,014.17 

10,166,021.97 

83.14 


10,548,119.28 
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Summary  of  data  for  Salt  River  project  to  end  of  fiscal  year  19tt — Continued. 


Reclamation 
imuX, 

Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 

Total. 

Investment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transilu^ 

$14,662,033.96 
4,734,165.23 

t9,4S0.28 

$14,671,484.24 
4,734,165.23 

Less  collections 

Net  Investment 

9,927,868.73 

9,450.28 

9.937,319.01 

Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  o 

f  June  30f  19Si. 

Dne. 

CoBected,  cash. 

UnooUected 

June  30, 

1922. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

^Jf2^       ToJuneSO, 

To  return  net  con.«ftnictlon  cost: 

Water-ri^t  diarees 

1406,640.88 
83.14 

$1,219,922.64 
83.14 

$755.81        $610,717.18 
83.14                  83.14 

$609,305.51 

Pnnaltlm...  ...    .      ■■■■■■•■ 

Total 

406,724.02 

1,220,005.78 

838.95          610,800.27 

609,306.51 

Revenues: 

Rentals  ol  irrisatinff  water. 

2,246,726.01 
998,411.08 

19,378.14 

3,246,726.01 
998,411.03 

19.S78.I4 

Rentals  of  power  and  lieht 

Rentals  of  grazing  and  furming 
lands..........  .^      .    xax 

Total 

3,264,510.18 

3,264,510.18 
858,854.78 

Other  miscellaneous  ooUeetiaiis 

Grand  total  collecticNis. 

838.96 

4,734,165.28 

ACTIVITIES  BT7BING  FISCAL  YEAB. 

An  extensive  waste-ditch  program  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  year,  the  program  calling  for  the  disposition  of  the  waste  water 
at  the  low  pomt  of  each  quc^ter  section  within  the  project,  and  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  approximately  375 
miles  off  ditches. 

Owing  to  the  large  paving  program  being  carried  on  by  Maricopa 
County,  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  a  special  crew  in  the  field  to 
install  undercrossings  for  present  and  future  irrigation  and  waste 
ditches.  This  crew  has  installed  6,550  linear  feet  of  concrete  pipe 
and  5,498  linear  feet  of  corrugated  pipe.  There  were  54J  miles  of 
waste  ditches  and  1 1  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  constructed  during 
the  year  and  190  bridges  installea  for  farm  crossings.  Twenty-five 
new  pump  houses  were  constructed. 

The  Monighan  2-yard  walking  type  and  the  rebuilt  lidgerwood  1^ 
yard  drag  lines  operated  continuously  on  the  widening  of  the  Eastern 
Canal  and  excavated  203,000  cubic  yards  of  caliche  and  bowlders. 

Additional  improvements  were  made  to  the  Ruth  excavator  and 
this  machine  was  very  succesrfully  operated  berming  the  banks  of  the 
Eastern,  east  brancn  of  the  Consolidated,  the  Western,  and  the 
Grand  Canals.  Main  canals  were  successfully  demossed  with  heavy 
anchor  chains  drawn  by  12  head  of  stock. 

The  P.  &  H.  ^yard  excavator  operated  on  the  deepening  of  the 
Western  Canal  above  the  Highline  pumping  plant. 
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Operation  data,  8aU  River  project. 


Item. 


Aereage  far  wliidi  woaks  were  prepared  to  supply  water . 

Aereige  irrigated 

HOs  of  oanab  operated 

Water  diverted  (M7efBet) 

WiterdeUvered  to  iand  (acre-feet) 

lere-feet  per  acre  for  arte  onder  cultlvatioQ 


1920-21 


213,000 

206.060 

852.75 

1 1,371,983 

504.615 

i90 


1921-22 


213,168 

208,316.50 

863.35 

1.231,081 

534,526.07 

«2.635 


I  lododes  307,455  acre-feet  wasted;  water  for  Salt  Biver  Valley  Water  Users'  system  only:  outside  water 
deducted. 
tAmoant  of  water  per  acre  actually  charged  for;  20  per  oent  less  than  the  amoont  of  water  delivered  to 

Settlement  data,  Salt  River  project. 


Item* 


Taty  nnmber  of  fiirms  on  project  (when  completed) 
Number  of  farms  reported. 

PopulatioQ , 

Ifnnber  of  towns 

Population , 

Total  population  of  towns  and  farms 

Nomber  of  public  sohofds 

Number  of  cfaurohes 

Nomber  of  banks 

Total  capita]  stock  of  banks 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  of  depositors 

*  Estimated* 

>  Ibdodes  population  within  town-site 


1920 


1921 


14,700 

5,000 

14,200 

5,000 

1 81,600 
14 

83,600 
14 

89.795 

42,500 

71,395 

76,100 

>67 

60 

02 

65 

30 

20 

$1,752,800.00 

$1,785,500 

$24,426,056.95 
>35,000 

$17,776,336 

38,000 

ABIZ017A-CALIF0BHIA,  TTJXA  PBOJECT. 

Porter  J.  Preston,  project  manager,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  Yuma  project  comprisee  65,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  along  the  Colorado  Kiver 
for  a  distance  of  about  28  miles  from  the  boundary  between  Arixcma  and  Mexico,  in 
Yuma  County,  Ariz.,  and  Imperial  Countv,  Calif.  The  water  supply  is  diverted  from 
the  Colorado  River  at  Laguna  Dam  10  miles  northeast  of  Yuma  on  tne  California  side 
and  is  carried  under  the  river  at  Yuma  by  an  inverted  siphon.  Building  charges  are 
$55,  $66,  $75,  $77,  and  $90  per  acre  for  gravity  lands.  The  limit  of  area  of  farm  imits 
is  40  acres.  The  duty  of  water  averages  3  acre-feet  at  the  fann.  The  soils  are  rich 
alluvium  bottom  land;  the  principal  crops  are  cotton  and  alfalfa.  The  irrigation 
season  is  365  days.  The  average  temperatures  for  29  yeare  are:  High,  115°,  low  28°; 
rainfall,  40-year  average,  3.1  inches. 

The  Mesa  division  comprises  about  45,000  acres  of  mesa  land  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Yuma  Coimty.    The  land  is  irrigated  by  pumping  from  the  East  Main  Canal. 

SUMMABT  OF  DATA  FOB  YX7MA  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL  YE AB 

1022. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrigable  acreage  when  project  is  complete 110, 000 

Publicland  entered  to  June  30, 1022 18,060 

Public  land  open  to  ^try  on  June  30jJ^ 286 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1022 33,284 

Indian  land,  June  30, 1022 8,200 

Private  land,  June  30, 1922 50,170 


Acreage  Service  could  supply,  season  of  1921. 
Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921. 


65,000 
52,400 
52,400 
$2,098,060 
$4a04 


Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 •. 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1921 

Value  of  irrigated  erajps  per  acre  cropped 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorisations $496,683.13 

Encumbrances,  disbursements  and  liabilities 424,13a71 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $72,552.42 

fiscal  year  1923,  amount  spedfled  in  appropriation  act 550,000.00 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Irrintion  works: 

Net  construction  cost - - -  - 

)  $196, 541. 50 

$8,942,183.14 

perative  credj 

its 

Less- 
Funds  advanced  and  unapplied  coo 

1 2n,  029. 10 
114,468.50 

101,118.80 
5,611.355.63 

Water-right  contracts- 
Project  lands  (56,155  acres) 

Total 

U62,565.60 

5.712.460.42 

Balance 

183,975.99 

3,229,713.72 

Calendar 
year  1921. 

To  Dec.  31, 
1921. 

Net  operation  and  maintenance  cost 

$330,742.08 

$1,276,629.68 

$306,419.16 

$1,404,723.38 

Less— 

Charses  billed  (w  contracted 

260,970.64 
♦343.46 

880,248.58 
1,914.77 

256,20L47 
2,063.45 

884. 72a  98 

Penalties  and  discounts  (net) 

2, 701. 37 

Total 

260,627.18 

882,163.30 

258,254.92 

887,422.30 

Balance 

70,114.90 

394,466.38 

50,164.24 

517,30L08 

1  Contra. 


Investment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers 
Less  collections 

Net  investment 
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Reclamation 
fund. 


$11,515,823.14 
2,528,201.10 


8,987,622.04 


Increase  of 

compeD" 

sat  ion. 


$126,942.49 


126,9^49 


TotaL 


$11,642,765.63 
2,528,201.10 


9,114,564.53 


ABIZONA-CAUFOBNIA,  TTJMA  PBOJEOT. 

Status  of  current  accountt  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  19t2. 
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Due. 

CoUected. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 
credits  to 
June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

Toretora  net  constraction  cost: 
Funds  advanced  and  nnap- 
plied  cooperative  credits . . 

$101,113.89 
885,653.07 

$ii6,'86a04' 

1101,113.89 
825,760.63 

1 

water-right  diarges 

1141,35a  62 

1051.26 

$58,932.18 

Total 

141, 35a  62 

986,766.96 

110,860.94 

926,883.52 
4,437.76 

951.26 

58,932.18 

Construction  water-right 
charm  paid  In  advance 

To  return  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost: 
Operationand  maintenance 
charges— 
Prefect   Unds    (63,107 
acres) 

256,201.47 
4,872.25 

884, 72a  93 
11,656.31 

162,435.80 
4,507.65 

674,324.24 
11,38L71 

12,264,63 
274.60 

198,132.06 

Penalties  and  interest 

Total 

261,073.72 

806,377.24 

167,033.45 

685,705.95 
859L50 

12,539.23 

198,132.06 

Operatian   and    maintenance 

• 

BeraDoes! 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water. . 
Rntab   of   grasing    and 
fanning  lands 

U,  799. 67 
1,754.00 

462,761.51 
9,324.11 

12,803.391 
1,82a  29 

460,4ia68 
8,66a  39 

10L55 

2,240.28 
663.72 

Total 

MiswflanwMis  uncollwted  * 

13,553.76 

472,065.62 

14,023.68 
1............ 

409, 08a  07 

10L56 

2,90100 
257,065.94 

OtiMT  mfn^lanf^ms  cnllACtionff. 

1    30,711.58 

441,234.30 

Grand  total  collections. . . 

!  323,229.65 

1 

2,528.201.10 

'  Indudes  $252,000  to  he  reimbursed  from  the  Yuma  auxiliary,  a  special  fund. 

ACTIVITIES  BXJBINa  FISCAL  YEAB. 

Construction  was  confined  lan?ely  to  drainage  woric  on  the  South. 
East,  East  Central,  and  North  Drains,  using  a  1-yard  and  a  2-yara 
dra^  line.  Nine  miles  of  open  drain  were  built,  the  excavation  com- 
prismg  263,600  cubic  yards  of  earth.  Each  machine  worked  two 
shifts..  Ten  metal  flumes,  11  timber  highwaj  bridges,  and  6  minor 
structures  were  built  in  connection  with  dramage  work.  There  was 
no  seeped  land  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  except  in  the  bottoms 
of  deep  sloughs. 

Practically  all  ditch  cleaning  was  done  by  Ruth  dredges,  of  which 
four  were  in  operation.  During  the  year  165  miles  of  laterals  were 
cleaned;  4.4  miles  of  drain  were  cleaned  by  drag  lines. 

On  July  1,  1921,  the  river  broke  through  the  levee  below  Yuma, 
flooding  1,675  acres  of  land,  of  which  1,100  were  cultivated.  This 
necessitated  rebuilding  about  one-half  mile  of  the  levee  and  West 
Main  Canal,  involving  32,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  and  17,800 
cubic  yards  of  rock  revetment.  On  September  30  a  heavy  rainstorm 
washed  large  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  into  the  main  canal  on  the 
Reservation  division,  breaking  the  banks  in  several  places.  Repairs 
involved  the  handling  of  62,000  cubic  yards  of  material.  The  total 
cost  of  repairing  the  above  flood  damage  was  $76,000. 

Hie  operation  and  maintenance  chaFge  for  1922  is  S4  per  acre 
nunimum  for  2^  acre-feet  or  3^  acre-feet  for  certain  sandy  lands, 
with  excess  water  at  SI  or  an  alternate  choice  of  S4.50  minimum  for 
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2J  acre-feet,  with  excess  water,  at  50  cents  per  acre-foot.  About 
7,700  acres  accepted  the  latter  alternate.  Wash  water  for  re- 
claiming  alkali  land  is  furnished  at  50  cents  per  acre-foot,  the  cost 
of  pumping  drainage  water  on  the  Valley  division,  and  free  of  chaise 
on  the  Reservation  division,  where  pumping  is  not  required;  also 
water  in  excess  of  the  amount  delivered  under  the  minimum  charge, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  growing  fertihzer  crops  or  depositing  sOt  on 
certain  sandy  land,  is  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  time  within 
which  water-right  application  must  be  made  for  lands  in  excess  of 
160  acres  held  by  one  person,  lands  held  by  nonresident  owners,  and 
land  held  imder  homestead  entries  in  excess  of  one  farm  imit,  was 
extended  by  order  of  the  Secretary  to  December  1,  1924,  after  which 
no  water  will  be  furnished  except  under  water-right  application. 

Mesa  division. — ^The  building  of  the  B  lift  pumping  plant  and  72- 
inch  force  main  was  continued  and  carried  to  completion.  All 
machinery  was  installed  and  the  plant  was  tested  out  in  March. 
The  plant  was  put  in  operation  May  1,  1922.  At  the  Mesa  quarry 
and  pipe  manuiacturing  plant,  41,008  linear  feet  of  lock-joint  pipe 
were  manufactiured  between  November  1  and  April  25.  Laterals 
were  built  and  turnouts  installed  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  2,450 
acres  of  mesa  land. 

During  the  fiscal  year  60,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  were  made 
(mostly  trenches  for  the  laying  of  lock-joint  pipe),  3,800  cubic  ywtis 
of  concrete  were  placed,  5,200  cubic  vards  of  rock  were  crushed  for 
concrete  aggregate,  and  41,008  linear  feet  of  lock-joint  pipe  were  cast. 

Operation  data,  Yuma  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Area  far  which  service  was  prepared  to 

supply  water 

Acreafoe  irrigated 

Miles  of  canal  operated 

Werdirerted  (acre-feet)  t 

water  delivered  to  land  (acre-feet) , 

Aore^eet  to  acre  for  area  under  ooUivation. 


1016 


72,440 
2(^48» 

3ie 

249,700 

94,303 

3.0 


1017 


73,000 

as,9W 

335 
837,917 
136,541 

3.7 


1018 


73,000 

45,670 

338 

314,000 

150^229 

3.3 


mo 


» 70, 000 

fi3J84 

323.2 

438,185 

155,417 

2.0 


1090 


165,000 

5M50 

323.2 

468,000 

160,330 

2.04 


1081 


165,000 

^^ 
323.2 

488,000 


1  Eeduetion  due  to  exdueioD  of  North  OUa  Vallej  land  and  lands  along  levee  lUbJeet  to  seepage. 

s  Of  the  water  diverted,  Irom  lOO/KX)  to  nearly  200,000  acre-feet  each  year  are  wasted,  of  which  the 
largeat  nart  flows  into  the  Colorado  River  at  the  Colorado  spiDway  above  Ymna,  and  this  water  can  be 
diverted  for  irrigation  farther  down  the  river. 

SetHement  data,  Yuma  project. 


Item. 


Total  munber  of  tnrms  on  project  (when 

oompleted) 

Nomoer  of  farms  reported 

Populatiai* ^ 

Number  of  towns , 

Population 

Total  population  of  towns  a^d  terms.^^ 

Norn ber  of  public  schools 

Number  of  churohaB 

Number  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock  of  banks 

Amount  of  deposits  ..••.••• 

Number  of  depositors 


1016 


4,000 
700 

^003 
6 

5,845 

7,347 

17 

0 

4 


1017 


4,000 

000 

2,700 

6, 

6,735 

0,435 

20 

0 

4 


1018 


4^000 

1,186 

^SOO 

6 

7,590 

11,800 

20 

16 

4 

$175,000 

$1,821,468 

4,672 


1010 


5,100 

1,325 

5,000 

6 

7,000 

18,000 

18 

11 

6 

$255,000 

$1,083,^ 

5,288 


1030 


5,750 

}.230 

5;  100 

6 

7,U0 

12,210 

U5 

S98 

6 

$255,000 

1,100,000 

9,175 


1921 


6,780 

1,211 

4,800 

6 

6,665 

U,466 

16 

•23 

5 

$230,000 

$1,007,000 

5,900 


1  ileductton  due  to  consolidation. 

*  HeUgipus  omanisationsi  figures  prior  to  1080  relate  to  churoh  buildings* 


OALIFOBHIA,  0BLA17D  PBOJECT. 

R.  0.  E.  Weber,  project  manager,  Orland,  Calif. 

The  Orland  project  is  located  in  Glenn  and  Tehama  Gountiee,  with  reservoir  in 
Gdua  County.  Stony  Creek,  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  has  a  drainage  area 
d  735  square  miles  above  the  project  diversion  dams;  the  annual  mean  run-off  near 
Fnito  is  405,000  acre-feet. 

The  average  elevation  above  sea  level  is  250  feet;  the  mean  rainfall,  18.4  inches; 
tnd  the  temperature  range,  2V  to  114^  F.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  silt 
loam,  and  clay  loam.  The  principal  products  are  alfalfa,  milo,  citrus  and  other  fruits, 
natB,  and  ve^tables.  The  limit  of  area  of  iBim  units  is  40  acres,  except  that 
on^oal  subscribers  are  qualified  to  hold  up  to  160  acres. 

The  irrkation  plan  provides  for  storage  at  East  Park  Reservoir  on  Little  Stony  Creek 
vitii  a  feea  canal  7  miles  long  connecting  the  reservoir  with  Stony  Creek.  For  the  irri- 
e^kfa  of  project  lands  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Orland,  water  is  diverted  from  Stony 
ueek  by  two  diversion  weira  into  the  South  and  North  Canals,  which  serve  14,600  ana 
6,100  acres  of  land,  respectively.  Stored  water  from  the  reservoir  is  conve^d  in  the 
Ditaral  channel  of  Stony  Creek  to  the  project  diversions.  The  distribution  system 
CQDBiBtB  of  2,000  structures  and  146  miles  of  canals  and  laterals,  71  miles  of  which  aie 
OQDcretd  lined.  The  plan  also  includes  a  Mg^-line  canal,  from  which  power  may  be 
developed  for  pumping.  The  present  limits  may  be  considered  as  a  aivision  of  the 
SacramentoValiey  project.  It  may  be  extended  by  constructing  additional  reservoirs 
on  Stony  Creek,  the  most  feasible  ol  which  appears  to  be  Millsite,  near  Fruto. 


SUMMARY  OF  DATA  FOB  OBLAND  PBOJSCfr  TO  BND  OF  FISCAL 

YEAB  1022. 

Anti  and  crops: 

Irrigable  acnase  when j^rplect  is  complete *^<^ 

and.  Jui 


Privmte  land.  June  30, 


npr^ect 


tao^tsT 


Acreage  aefvioe  oonld  supply,  season  of  1921 ^ , 9Qt'6S7 

Acreage  irrigated  season  Of  1021 14,700 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1021 11,450 

Acreage  dr74tfVMd,  aeasJDn  of  1031 400 

vahieofir^ted  crops,  season  of  1021 tlSOLSlO 

Value  of  irrigated  cn^s  per  acre  cropped $43.80 

Value  of  dry-termed  oropa,  season  of  lOSl , $^200 

Value  of  d^-Carmed  crops  per  acre  cropped..... 98.00 


Apprnpciatlffnfr^ 

Fiscal  year  1023,  an  congressional  authorlEatlons tl9^7a&85 

Kncnmhrancee,  disbursements  and  liabilittof 7<218.06 


Uueueumbered  balaooe  July  1, 1083 

Iteal  year,  1088,  amount  speolfled  In  approprlatioii  act 

....  851,522.80 

....  us^ooo-uo 

Fiscgjear 

To  June  30, 
1083.* 

Inlutlan  wcjtks.' 

$42,025.78 

8t  067.080. 18 

Fundftadyanoed  and  unapplied  coo 

peratiTe  credl 
1 

ts 

847.16 
2,321.00 

021.28 

Water  rlgfct  eontraot»>^ 

Pro||«ctland 

• 
g^836w  05  acres.. 

1,063,582.25 

Total 

a;66&16 

1,064^158.48 

Belante , 

80,857.82 

^.10l'86 

Calendar 
yearlttKL 

To  Deo.  81, 
1081. 

80^858:81 

^  ^Twratton  and  naintfiiaiina  Met .....  i 

$37,506. 4S 

41,550.17 
^060.12 

$16^191.23 

18(V03&48 

Charms  bQled  or  contracted 

173,208.44 
«8^688.27 

41,560.17 
«i000.13 

*^  533. 27 

Pensilttes  and  discounts  (net). 

Total 

30,491.05 

164,873.17 

^     30^491.06 

164,673.17 

imanet 

♦1,804.67 

518.05 

<0kl38.7i 

15LaB2.28 

•  Coostruction  cost  indodea  $18,80.84  spent  Q&  IffDclte  InvestfgMiMis. 
^ContrtL 

^iDdodes  330  acres  Tested  ri^its,  145  acres  town,  and  17  acres  school  sites. 
10554—22 i 
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Summary  of  data  for  Orland  project  to  end  of  fiscal  year  19tt — Continued. 


IziTestineiit  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers 
Less  o(^ecti(HU 

Net  investment 


Bedamatloii 
fund. 


Increase  of 

compensa- 

uon. 


$1,373,478.36 
493,527.77 


879, 05a  59 


$24,373.16 


24»a73.16 


Total. 


$1,397,851.52 
493,527.77 


904,323.7ft 


Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  1922, 


Toretam  net  construction  cost: 
Funds     advanced      and 
unanplied     cooperative 


cri 


Water-right  charges . 


Total 

Construction      water      right 
charges  paid  in  advance 


To  retttrn  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost: 
Operation  and  maintenance 
charges- 
Project  lands  (20,176U» 

acres) 

Penalties  and  interest. 


Due. 


Fiscal 


caivear 
1922. 


$347.16 
44,388.68 


44,786.79 


Total. 


Revenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water . . 
Rentals    of   ipatfng   and 


flvminglan( 


Total 

Miscellaneous  uncollected 

Other  misoellaneouB  collections. 


41,64453 
.15 


41,644.4)7 


To  June  80, 
1922. 


$621.23 
168,063.42 


CoDected. 


Cash. 


Fiscal 


caiyear 
1922. 


To  June  30, 
1932. 


169,28166 


173,206.44 
3L07 


173,287.51 


229.50 


•  i  i 


229.50 


Grand  total  coUtctions. 


$347.16 


$621.23 


44,388.63  I    168,663.42 


44,735.79 


160,28t65 
5,385.16 


Other 
credits  to 
June  80, 

1922. 


Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 
1922. 


39,376.04 
.15 


30,87&19 


120,154.50 
^00 


130,186.50 


220.50 


164,531.80 
31.07 


164,502.96 


120,164.50 
82.00 


120,186.50 

84,'i66.'56 

403,527.77 


1  $8,664. 34 


8,564.34 


siiasi 


110.21 


4.60 


>  Discounts. 


AOTIVITIBS  BXJBINa  FISCAL  YEAB. 


Construction  during  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  placing  101,297 
square  yards  of  concrete  lining  on  12.1  miles  of  laterals  under  supple- 
mental construction.  Surveys  and  investigations  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  development  of  additional  stora^  on  Stony  Greek 
at  MUlsite  were  imdertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  directors 
of  the  Orland  Unit  Water  Users'  Association,  who  have  agreed  to 
repay  the  cost  of  the  investigation  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$10,000  by  increased  operation  and  maintenance  charges,  in  event  no 
construction  is  imdertaken,  to  absorb  the  preliminary  expense.  The 
work  performed  consisted  of  a  detail  topographic  survey  of  the  dam 
site,  extension  of  the  reservoir  topography  to  the  680  loot  contour, 
and  diamond  drilling  at  the  dam  site,  field  work  on  all  of  which 
except  the  latter  was  completed  during  tne  fisoal  year. 


CALIFORNIA,   ORLAND  PROJECT. 
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The  rainfall  during  the  winter  preceding  the  irrigation  season  of 
1921  was  sufficient  to  provide  full  storage  at  East  Park  Reservoir 
and  the  natural  flow  of  the  creek  was  such  that  draft  on  storage  was 
not  necessary  until  the  middle  of  June.  As  a  result  an  ample  water 
supply  was  available  and  agricultural  conditions  in  general  were 
favorable  for  good  crop  yields.  No  extensive  renewals  were  necessary 
and  no  unusual  difficulties  encountered  in  operating  and  maintaining 
the  irrigation  works. 

Operation  data^  Orland  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Acreage  for  which  service  was  prepared  to  supply 

water 

Acreage  irrigated 

Miles  of  canal  operated 

Water  stored  (acre-feet) 

Water  dlTened  (aore-feet) 

Water  ddivered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  Irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1917 
120,538 

1918 

1919 

1920 

120,533 

*20.S 

120,533 

12,729 

14,764 

15,206 

13,872 

138 

138 

138 

138 

51,000 

46,900 

51,000 

62,000 

74,000 

45,900 

72,000 

88,800 

44.400 
150 

»i1K 

45,000 
2.95 

■'^ 

1921 


1 20,657 
14,700 
146 
13,680 
68,867 
44.200 
3.01 


1  Indudee  320  acres  of  vested  water  rights  and  46  acres  of  town  and  school  sites, 
s  Includes  320  acres  of  vested  water  rights  and  162  acres  of  school  and  town  sites. 

CHOPS  AIXD  LIVE  STOCK. 

About  82  per  cent  of  the  total  irrigaUe  area  of  the  project  was 
contained  in  the  farms  which  were  under  irrigation  in  1921.  There 
was  an  increase  of  800  acres  in  the  area  irrigated  over  that  for  the 
preceding  year  and  19  new  farms  were  brought  under  irrigation. 
Alfalfa  continued  to  be  the  predominating  crop,  followed  by  milo, 
to  which  about  2,000  acres  were  planted  and  which  was  the  most 
uniform  in  growth  and  yield  ever  raised.  Citrus  fruits  and  almonds 
made  a  very  appreciable  gain  in  yield  as  a  result  of  young  orchards 
coming  into  bearing.  Crop  yields  were  greater  than  for  1920  owing 
to  the  limited  water  supply  available  during  that  year,  but  prices 
were  lower  for  1921,  resulting  in  a  decreased  crop  return.  Tlbe  aairy- 
ing  industry  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  dry  year  of 
1920  as  evidenced  in  the  increase,  both  in  niunber  and  value,  of 
dairv  cattle  during  the  year,  together  with  the  increase  in  butter 
production  of  the  two  Qrland  creameries.  The  stock  and  equipment 
inventory  showed  an  increase  of  $79,500  during  the  year. 

Settlement  data^  Orland  project. 


Total  number  of  farms  on  proiject . 

Population 

Nmnber  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners 

Operated  by  tenants 

Population 

Namber  of  towns 

Population 

Total  population 

Nombier  of  public  schools 

Number  of  churches 

Number  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock , 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  ot  depositors 


1917 

1918 

1919 
846 

1920 
908 

1921 

699 

725 

936 

1,900 

2,000 

2,250 

2,200  1 

2,250 

531 

503 

602 

644 

603 

483 

540 

649 

592 

623 

48 

44 

63 

52 

•     40 

1,618 

1,6» 

1,768 

1,844 

1,892 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,550 

1,600 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

3,450 

3,600 

3,950 

3,900 

3,950 

8 

0 

10 

10 

10 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1141,000 

$141,000 

1141,000 

$171,000 

$171,000 

1755,000 

1950,000 

$1,100,000 

$1,020,000 

$896,000 

2,420 

2,800 

3,000 

1 

2,900 

2,800 

COLOEADO,  OBAlfD  VALLET  PROJECT. 


S.  0.  Habpbb,  project  manager,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

The  Grand  Valley  project  is  in  Mesa  Countjr,  Colo.  The  irrigation  plan  provides 
for  the  divendon  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River  by  means  of  a  dam  about  8  miles 
northeast  of  Palisade,  Colo.,  into  a  canal  system  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  for  the 
irrigation  of  45.000  acres  of  land  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  Grand  Valley.  About 
35.000  acres  will  be  supplied  by  gravity  and  10,000  acres  by  electrically-operated 
pumping  plants  to  be  located  on  the  gravity  canal. 

Water  service  is  also  furnished  through  the  project  works  to  8,400  acres  of  land  in  the 
Palisade  and  Mesa  County  irri^tion  oTistricts,  and  an  extension  is  proposed  to  supply 
the  Orchard  Mesa  irncration  district,  which  includes  10,000  acres  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Colorado  Kiver,  to  be  known  as  the  Orchard  Mesa  Pumping  division. 

The  features  which  have  been  completed  include  the  Colorado  River  oiverBion  dam, 
the  first  55  miles  of  the  main  canal  extending  from  the  h^idworks  to  West  Salt  Creek, 
and  laterals  to  supply  30,500  acres  of  the  gravitv  division  of  the  project.  A  cooperative 
system  of  drains  and*  outlets  through  the  Grand  Valley  drainage  district  has  been  com- 
pleted  and  several  miles  of  drains  have  been  constructed  to  reclaim  the  principal 
seeped  areas  on  the  project.  A  pumping  plant  and  other  works  to  supply  the  Palisade 
and  Mesa  County  irrigation  districts  Imve  also  been  completed.  The  uncompleted 
features  are  the  last  7  miles  of  the  main  canal,  laterals  to  supply  5,000  acres  of  the 
gravity  division,  the  power  and  pumping  systems,  drainage  works  which  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  future,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Orchutl  Mesa  irrigation  system. 

ST7MMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  OBAIXD  VALLEY  PROJECT  TO  END  OF 

FI80AL  YEAB  1922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrimble  acreage  when  project  is  complete ^ 56,000 

PabUc  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 13,443 

Public  land  open  to  entry  on  June  30, 1022 40B 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 12,310 

Private  land,  June  30, 1022 38,815 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 ^S&400 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 *  13,300 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigatkn.  season  of  1981 *  11,888 

Valueofirngatedcrops,  season  of  1921 88M»780 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped 881.88 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1923,  an  congrssslonal  authorisations 8IU,7II7.88 

Encumbrances,  disbursements  and  liabilities 87,330.90 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1923 844,58l.94 

Fiscal  year  1933,  amount  specified  in  appropriation  act 440,000100 


• 

Fisc|lyear 
1«33. 

To  JuM  30, 
18(3. 

Irrigation  works: 

Net  construction  cost 

834,017.28 

83.78&.106.61 

Less  funds  advanced  and  unaDnlled  cooperative  credits 

*^l£88 

Balance 

34,017.28 

3,785,041.98 

Investment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers 
Less  collections , 

Net  investment 


Reclamation 
fund. 


84,055,858.95 
257,043.86 


Increase  of 

oonpensa- 

turn. 


865,345.44 


TotaL 


'^^.ISti 


3,798,815.00         66^345.44        8^804^180.0 


>  Includes  Palisade  and  Mesa  County  irrigation  distrlctst 
s  Project  lands  only. 
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DlM». 

CoUectad. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Gash. 

Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

- 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1982. 

1922. 

Teretorn  net  construction  cost: 
Foods  advanced  and  un- 
applied  cooperative 

$150.03 

$156.63 

$58,890.58 
25.00 

leveones: 

Rentals  of  irri|ating  water. 

Rentals   of   cnoing   and 

fanning  lands 

108,828.30 
209.00 

$40,060.37 
23.00 

130,774.49 
147.00 

$1,137.29 
0 

$27,916.58 
02.00 

TotaL 

58,915.58 

160,037.36 

40,075.27 

130,921.49 

1,137.29 

27,978.58 

ifkffmntmf  nntiiileotwl ..... 

79.82 

OUmt  miwrilaneniiff  co]1ect.ions. 

'*'7*8ii.'36' 

116,965.74 

Onnd  total  cdleotlons 

47,88n.63 

257,043.86 

ACTIVITIB8  DtTBIKa>  FISCAL  YEAB. 

Canal  and  lateral  systems, — Small  sublaterals,  required  to  supply 
lands  not  previously  farmed,  were  completed  and  minor  structures 
required  for  making  deliveries  to  new  lands  installed.  Two  thou- 
sand linear  feet  of  new  laterals  were  constructed,  involving  800 
cubic  yards  of  excavation,  and  306  minor  wooden  structures  installed. 

Drainage  system. — ^The  construction  of  the  cooperative  system  of 
drains  and  outlets  through  the  Grand  Valley  drainage  district  was 
completed  in  September,  1921.  Two  drag-line  excavators  were 
0{)erated  on  the  arainage  work  during  the  year  and  completed  4.3 
miles  of  open  drain  involving  135,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation. 

On  February  18,  1922,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
United  States,  the  Grand  Valley  Water  TJsers'  Association,  imd  the 
Orchard  Mesa  irrigation  district  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  irrigation  system, 
construction  of  a  drainage  system,  and  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
indebtedness.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  district  had  prac- 
ticdly  completed  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  the  indeoted- 
ness  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  which  will 
permit  construction  work  to  be  started  in  the  near  future. 

The  total  irr^ble  area  included  in  the  farms  irrigated  in  1921  was 
19,806  acres.  The  total  area  irrigated  on  the  project  during  the  sea- 
son was  12,300  acres  and  the  area  actually  cropped  was  11,390  acres, 
in  addition  to  the  8,400  acres  included  in  the  two  irrigation  districts. 

On  account  of  the  mild  winter  and  lack  of  snowfall  m  the  spring  of 
1921,  there  was  a  demand  for  water  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  usual 
and  diversions  were  started  on  March  15.  On  August  23  storms  of 
unprecedented  severity  caused  one  bad  break  in  the  main  canal.  It 
was  necessary  to  build  a  detour  canal  around  the  washed-out  section, 
about  800  feet  in  length,  and  water  service  was  not  restored  until 
September  7.  There  was  little  demand  for  irrigation  water  and 
practicfdly  no  damage  to  crops  resulted.  The  total  damage  to  the 
project  irrigation  aystem  from  the  storms  amounted  to  about  $4,500 
which  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  damage  to  other  irrigation  systems 
in  die  valley. 
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Operation  data,  Grand  VMey  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  which  service  Is  prepared  to  supply  water 

Acreage  irrigated 

Miles  of  canals  operated 

Water  diverted,  acre-feet 

Water  del  i vered  to  laild .  acre-feet 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated 


1017 

35,000 

5,280 

150 

55,801 

18,715 

3.54 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1 

35,000 

8,102 

168 

74,352 

20,856 

3.60 

i 38, 400 

1 18,440 

175 

U33,864 

s 38, 307 

t3.81 

1 

138,400 

U0,484 

178 

U42,637 

1 36,034 

«io7 

1021 


138,400 

120,500 

176 

1 145,416 

•48,078 

*i57 


1  Includes  Palisade  and  Mesa  County  irrigation  districts. 
*  Project  lands  only. 

CROPS  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

The  principal  crops  produced  on  the  project  were  alfalfa,  sugar 
beets,  apples,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  and  corn.  The  yield  of  practi- 
cally all  crops  was  better  than  avera^ge  but  the  returns  were  low. 
On  account  of  the  general  depression  in  agriculture  there  was  com- 
paratively slight  demand  for  farm  lands  and  little  progress  along 
settlement  lines  was  made. 

SetiUTfierU  data,  Qrand  Valley  project. 


Total  number  of  farms  on  project  i 

Population 

Number  of  irrigated  bums 

Operated  by  ov^'ners  or  managers . . . 

Operated  by  tenants 

Population 

Number  of  to vvns 

Population 

Total  population  in  towns  and  on  fanns 

Number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  cnurches 

Number  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock 

Total  amount  of  deposits 

Total  number  of  depositors 


1017 


1018 


000 

000 

480 

760 

202 

317 

07 

186 

105 

181 

480 

760 

t6 

»6 

« 10, 700 

» 10, 700 

> 11, 180 

•11,450 

•24 

•  20 

128 

•28 

»7 

•7 

t  $411,000 

•1432,000 
•13,030,621 

|2,{^,675 

«7,462 

•8,681 

1010 


1020 


000 

884 

324 

201 

128 

884 

•6 

•11,266 

•  12, 150 

•28 

•28 

•7 

•8482,000 

•  13,743,714 

•10,042 


825 

1,010 

376 

251 

126 

1,010 

•6 

•11,416 

•12,484 

•28 

•28 

•7 

•8466,000 

«  83,280,780 

•10,150 


1021 


1  Estimated. 

•  Tbese  items  include  area  adjacent  to  protect. 


825 

1,064 

408 

264 

188 

1,064 

•6 

•11,246 

•12,310 

•23 

•28 

•7 

•84A6,000 

•  83,621,420 

•  10,075 


COLOEADO,  UlfCOMPAHOEE  PEOJECT. 

L.  J.  FosTEB,  project  manager,  Montrose,  Colo. 

The  Uncompahgre  project  is  in  southwestern  Ck>Iorado,  in  Montrose  and  Delta 
Counties,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  The  project  towns  and  population 
are,  Montrose,  4,000;  Olathe,  750;  and  Delta,  2,700. 

The  irrigation  plan  provides  for  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Gunnison  River  by 
means  of  the  Gunnison  Tunnel,  6  miles  lon^,  and  the  South  Canal,  11.7  miles  long,  to 
supplement  the  flow  of  the  Uncompahgre  River  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley.  To  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  Gunnison  Rivers 
thus  combined,  the  more  important  private  canals  taking  water  from  the  Uncompahgre 
River  have  been  purchased,  enlarged,  and  extended  by  the  Government,  and  in 
addition  high-line  lateral  systems  have  been  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  valley. 

The  irrigation  season  extends  from  April  1  to  October  31,  214  davs,  in  all  Govern- 
ment canals  except  the  Loutsenhizer,  under  which  the  season  extends  to  November  15. 

The  avera^  elevation  of  the  irrigable  area  is  5,500  feet  above  sea  level;  the  average 
annual  precipitation  on  the  project  for  20  years.  9.63  inches;  and  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture, -25**  to  98°  F.    For  1921  at  Montrose,  2^  to  97*^. 

The  soils  of  the  irrigable  area  are  red  sandy,  eravel,  adobe,  and  clay  loams.    The 

Principal  products  are  alfal&t,  grain,  fruits,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables, 
he  principal  markets  are  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City  for  live  stock;  Denver, 
Missouri  River  points,  and  Texas  for  fruit,  pK>tatoe8.  and  onions. 

The  project  is  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  acquisition  of  a  few  private  lat- 
erals. 

STJMMABT  OF  DATA  FOE  T7KCOMPAHGBE   PEOJECT  TO  END   OF 

FISCAL  YBAE  1922. 

Areat  and  crops:  ' 

Irrigable  acreage  when  project  is  oomplete * 97,410 

PubUc  land  entered  to  June  3»,1§22 19,687 

Publicland  open  to  entry  on  June  30. 1922 1,094 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 799 

Private  land,  June  30, 1922 75,830 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 97,410 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 63,700 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 63,600 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  01 1921 $2,614,300 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $41. 10 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922;  all  Congressional  anthorixatloos $368,402.76 

Encumbrances;  disbursements  and  liabilities 154,762.70 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1. 1922 $206,640.06 

Fiscal  year  1923;  amount  spedflea  in  appropriation  act 215,000.00 


Fiscal  year 
1982. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Iniration  works: 

r^et  constniction  cost. 

$32,443.97 

$6,667,183.46 

Less- 
Loss* '. 

47,370.81 

Water-4lidit  contracts,  proieot  land  (97.410  acres) 

ijmisM.M 

6.713.584.50 

Total 

6,713,584.50 

6.760.955.31 

Balance 

*6,661, 140.53 

*93,771.86 

1  Contract  with  Uncompahgre  Valley  Water  Users'  Assodatloo  dated  Kay  7, 1918. 
•Contra. 


Investmoit  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers 
Less  collections 

Net  investment 


Reclamation 
fund. 


$7,910,905.76 
1,308.116.33 


Increase  of 
compensatlnn. 


6,602,789.43 


$80,409.79 


Total 


$7,991,315.66 
1,308,116.33 


80,409.79  I        6,683,199.22 
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54       TWENTY-FIBST  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  KECLAMATION  SEBVIGE. 

Stattis  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  19tt, 


.Due. 

CoUected. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1932. 

Cash. 

Other 
credits  to 
June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1923. 

To  return  net  coni^tmctlon  cost: 

Wtter-riglit  charges 

Water-right    charges    ad- 
fincAd 

1938.80 

1033.80 

1933.80 

1833.80 
l,n5.00 

73,162.17 

Reveaoes: 

Rentals  of  Irrigating  water. . 

Rentals  of  graiing  ajid  fiurm- 

Inff  lands 

131,617.53 
25.00 

1,172,24443 
107.00 

133,084.79 
25.00 

1,063,32122 
107.00 

89, 021.  M 

Total 

131,043.62 

1,172,85143 

133,050.79 

1,063,829122 

89,02L91 

^ ^_    _^    ■ 

MisceDaneous  uncollected 

SOL  76 

Other  nuiscellaneous  collections. 

2,796.20 

222,078.31 

<^rand  t^tal  collecti'inx . , . 

136,789.79 

1,308,U6.88 

AOTIVniES  DITBINa  FISCAL  YSAB. 

The  principal  construction  work  consisted  in  the  enlargement,  and 
installation  of  minor  structures  on  formerly  private  laterals  taken 
over  bj  the  Government. 

During  the  season  of  1921  ihe  service  supplied  and  distributed 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  63,759  acres  of  land,  of  which  5,361  acres 
were  supplied  from  the  South  lateral  system;  5,040  acres  from  the 
West  lateral  system;  19,872  acres  from  the  Montrose  &  Delta  laterid 
system;  5,401  acres  from  the  Loutsenhizer  lateral  system;  6,589 
acres  from  the  Selig  lateral  system;  15,070  acres  from  tne  Ironstone 
lateral  system;  4,874  acres  from  the  East  lateral  system;  and  1,552 
acres  from  the  Garnet  lateral  system. 

During  the  year  446,225  acre  feet  of  water  were  diverted  into  the 
canals  operated  by  the  service  and  415,599  acre-feet  were  delivered 
to  1,639  farms. 

Heavy  rains  during  the  latter  part  of  the  irrigation  season  of  1921 
did  considerable  damage  in  local  drainage  areas  of  the  project,  but 
did  not  seriously  interftre  with  the  delivery  of  water. 

.  Extensive  repairs  were  made  during  the  winter  of  1921-22  to 
the  headworks  of  the  Montrose  and  Delta  and  Selig  Canals,  made 
necessary  by  the  damaging  floods  of  June,  1921. 

Routine  maintenance  work  consisted  of  brushing  canal  banks,  re- 
moving weeds  after  windstorms,  spading  banks,  removing  gravel 
from  headworks,  repairing  and  raising  banl^,  and  replacing  structures. 

A  disastrous  slide  occurred  on  May  25  on  the  side  hifl  where  the 
Montrose  &  Delta  Canal  reaches  the  top  of  Spring  Creek  Mesa.  After 
an  attempt  of  several  days  to  raise  the  sliding  cutch  bank  and  main- 
tain an  uninterrupted  flow  of  water,  the  slide  had  reached  such  pro- 
{ portions  that  it  Ibecame  necessary  to  excavate  the  ditch  section 
arther  back  into  the  hill  fcr  a  substantial  foundation  and  build  a 
bench  flume.  The  flume  as  constructed  is  528  feet  long,  23  feet  6 
inches  in  depth,  and  has  a  capacity  of  500  second-feet. 
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Operation  data,  Uncompahgre  project ^  by  calendar  years. 


Acmse  for  m^iicfa  service  was  prepared  to  supplj 

water 

Acmge  Irrigated 

Mfles  of  canal  operated 

WMerfflTertedxaera-fBet) 

WMerddiYeredtolaod(aore-feet) 

Par  toe  of  land  irrigated  (acre-foet) 


1917 

1016 

1019 

1020 

M,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

63,106 

58,270 

60,906 

64,180 

U5 

413 

442 

448 

868,148 

423,050 

420,176 

489,820 

816,365 

867,144 

890.770 

865,868 

i96 

6.30 

i.42 

6.70 

1921 


197,410 

63,760 

452 

446,225 

416,890 

6.82 


1  Deoreaaa  due  to  radaMifleatioD. 


OBOP8  AND  SBTTI^BKBMT. 

AQ  crops  made  a  smaller  return  per  acre  than  in  1920,  with  the 
exception  of  onions  and  beans.  The  onion  average  per  acre  was  the 
hidiest  in  the  history  of  the  project.  The  yield  from  the  alfalfa  crop 
simered  on  account  of  rainy  periods  during  June  and  July.  The 
apple  crop  decreased  in  yieldi  as  the  fruit  did  not  set  well  on  account 
01  the  heavy  production  of  the  previous  year.  The  year  was  favor- 
able for  wheat  and  sugar  beets.  The  potato  decrease  was  due  to 
diseased  seed,  a  dry  year  for  germination,  and  a  hot  wet  summer. 
The  usual  difficulty  was  expenenced  in  obtaining  suitable  cars  for 
the  shipment  of  crops  from  tne  project. 

SeUlemaU  data,  Uncompahgre  project 


Item. 


1917 


Total  number  of  funns  on  project i  1,402 

Population :  4,613 

NomlMr  of  irrigated  farms 1,402 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers 809 

Operated  by  tenants 593 

Popfilation i  4,613 

Nomber  of  towns 3 

Population 6,960 

TMal  pq[>alation  in  towns  and  farms |  11,663 

Nmnber  of  public  schools 26 

Nomber  of  ohnrches ,  27 

Number  of  banks '  8 

Total  capital  stock |  $516,700 

Amount  of  deposits I  84,858,908 

Number  of  depoflttors 9,fib0 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1,514 

1,526 

1,588 

5,279 

5,471 

6,015 

*'?i! 

1,526 

1,588 

949 

1,012 

1,077 

665 

514 

511 

5,279 
3 

5,471 

3 

6,960 

6,015 

3 

7,460 

6,960 

12,229 

12,421 

13,465 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

8 

8 

8 

$588,800 

$504,025 

$621,763 

$4,484,626 

$5,550,465 

$4,925,160 

10,000 

11,000 

11,000 

1921 


1,639 

6,166 

1,639 

941 

698 

6,166 

3 

7,450 

18,616 

27 

27 

8 

$61%2M 

$3,219,  m 

11,000 


IDAHO,  BOISE  PROJECT. 

J.  B.  Bond,  project  manager,  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Boise  project  is  located  in  the  counties  of  Ada,  Boise,  Canyon,  and  Elmore. 
Idaho;  and  Malheur,  Oree.  It  is  served  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  ana 
branch  lines;  also  the  Idaho  Traction  and  Caldwell  Traction  Co.  electric  lines.  The 
length  of  the  irrigation  season  is  184  days  from  April  5.  The  average  elevation  of  the 
irrigable  area  is  2,500  feet  above  sea  level.  The  rainfall  at  Boise  for  58  years  aver- 
aged 13.67  inches.  The  greater  part  of  this  precipitation  occurs  outside  of  the 
growing  season.  The  average  highest  recorded  temperature  for  23  years  is  102®  F. 
and  the  average  lowest  temperatiu^  for  the  same  period  is  3°  F.  The  character  of  the 
soil  is  clayey  loam,  light  sandy  loam,  and  sandy  loam.  The  principal  products  are 
alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  potatoes,  apples,  prunes,  and  head  lettuce.  Tne  principal 
markets  are  Boise,  Nampa,  Caldwell,  and  Meridian,  Idaho;  Portland,  Oreg.;  and 
eastern  cities.  The  limiting  area  of  farm  units  on  public  land  is  80  acres  and  on 
private  land  160  acres. 

The  irrigation  plan  provides  for  storage  of  water  in  the  Arrowrock  Reservoir  on 
Boise  River,  about  22  miles  above  Boise,  and  in  the  Deer  Flat  Reservoir  near  Caldwell 
and  Nam{>a,  Idaho;  the  diversion  of  water  from  Boise  River  by  the  Boise  River  Dam, 
about  8  miles  above  Boise;  the  distribution  of  water  on  the  south  side  of  Boise  River, 
through  the  Main  Canal,  leading  from  the  dam  to  the  Deer  Flat  Reservcnr;  difitributing 
laterals  heading  in  the  Main  Canal;  distributing  canals  headinjg  in  Ibe  Deer  Flat 
Reservoir;  and  distributing  canal  systems  heading  in  the  Boise  River  below  the  Boise 
River  Dam;  and  the  distribution  of  water  on  the  north  side  of  the  Boise  Rdver  to  a 
small  area  of  land  east  of  Boise  through  a  canal  system  heading  in  the  Boise  River 
Dam.  Water  is  diverted  from  two  laige  drains  in  the  Pioneer  irrigation  district  and 
carried  through  a  gravity  canal  across  the  Boise  River  near  Caldwell  to  supply  6,500 
acres  in  the  Notus  division. 

STJHMABT  OF  DATA  FOB  BOISE  PBOJBCT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL  YEAB 

1922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrlrable  acreage  when  project  IS  complete ^  353,600 

PubUc  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 67,468 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 6,560 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 5,980 

Pnvate  land,  June  30, 1922 274,592 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 *  282, 881 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921  (crop  census) 111,500 

Acreage  cropped,  season  of  1921  (crop  census) 103,340 

Value  of  irrigatea  crops,  season  of  1921 $4,203,940.00 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $40.68 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922;  all  congressional  authorizations $1,823, 10& 44 

Encumbrances,  disbursements  and  liabilities 363,284.01 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $1,459,824.43 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  speofied  in  appropriation  act 1,220,000.00 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


Irrimtion  works: 

l^et  construction  cost. 


$21,378.12 


$12,425,780.97 


Less  water-ri(^t  contracts- 
Project  lands,  96.060  acres '  ♦216,665.25 

Warren  Act  lands,  approximately  163,119  acres {     496,778.06 


Total I     280,112.81 


Balance I  *258v734.69 


7,450,242.51 
4,876,347.99 


12, 326, 59a  50 


99,190.47 


♦  Contra. 

1  Indudmg  p 

*  Including 

56 


osed  extensions. 

al  service  to  vested  watertight  land. 
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Summary  of  data  for  Boiie  project  to  end  of  fiscal  year  19£B — Continued. 


t 

Calendar 
year  19!^. 

To  Deo.  31y 
1021. 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

ToJoneaoi, 

1022. 

Kit  openUon  and  malntenanoe  cost  (regular) . . 

1327,437.27 

61,180,464.66 

$308,071.54 

$1,307,078.80 

CbanEwbillfld  or  contracted 

334,738.18 
♦8,025.54 

1,201, 081. 15 
♦21,552.86 

351,005.60 
♦3,785.30 

1,210,665.70 
♦26;i2L60 

Ptnalties  and  discounts  (net) 

Total 

325,712.64 

1^180, 42a  20 

847,220130 

1,104,534.20 

Balance 

-m.^ 

36.  dd 

*ii,448.'fd 

'       U2,^M 

Nit  operation  and  maintenance  cost  (drainage) . 

3d,^li 

33,^12 

&&,211M 

ii,mM 

(niarses  billed  or  contracted 

03,428.01 
♦1,252.21 

03,428.01 
♦1,252.21 

153.556.06 
♦400.43 

200,205.33 
♦1.242.17 

TotaL., 

02;  176. 80 

02, 175. 80 

163,155.68 

108,063.16 

♦68,280.68 

♦68,280.68 

♦07,041.67 

*  134, 616. 71 

Heelsmatlon 
fund. 

Judgments, 
Court  of 
Claims. 

Increase  of 

cumpensa- 

tlon. 

TotaL 

iDTestment  to  date: 

T)fa>bnrsementff  and  net  transfBHP 

S16,025,lia20 
3,550,523.26 

$30,228.03 

$U0,83&02 

$16,225,178.06 
3,550,523.26 

i^ws  collections. 

t 

Net  inYflstment 

ll.474.586.ftS 

50,228.03 

140,888.02 

11,674,654.80 

^Contra. 


Stattis  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  IBtt. 


To  return  net  construction  cost: 

Water-right  charges 

Coa«truction     water-right 
charges  paid  in  advance. . 

To  return  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost  (regular): 
Operation  and  maintenance 
charges' 
Project   lands,   05,072 


Warren  Act  lands  (a] 
proxi 
acres' 


proximately 


ls(ap- 
61,310 


Other  lands  (approxi- 
mately 6,740  acres) . . . 
Penalties  and  interest .... . 


TotaL 

To  tetum  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost  (drainage): 
Drainage  charges   project 

lands  (136,227acres) 

Penalties  and  interest 


Due. 


Fiscal 


icaiyear 
1022. 


206,367.05 

131,214.01 

14,422.74 
4,685.72 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


Collected. 


Cash. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


$370,026.78|$i;My7,670.1$|  $216,27X42|$1,086,746.04 

0,3n.08 


n8,601.74 


466,088.65 

50,11&40 
11,506.14 


Operation   and   maintenance 

charges  paid  in  advance 

Berenues: 

Bentab  of  irrigating  water. . 

Bentals  of  power  and  light . 

Bentals  of   grazing  and 

farming  lands 


^     Total 

weDaneoos  uncollected 

Other  miscellaneous  cdlections. 

Gruid  total  collections 


355,601.32 


153,566.06 
808.88 


154^864.04 


15wl60.33 
1^500.33 


27,201.82 


1,231,251.08 


200,206.33 
808.88 


153,648.60 


10,788.62 
4,68&72 


267,123.86 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


676.068.80 


08,106.12,     366^066.36 


40,466.68 
11,606.14 


006,187.02 


Other 
oreditsto 
June  30, 

1023. 


Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 
1022. 


$26, 001 00  $106, 74L 14 


31,483.00 

13,726.03 
1,606.72 


47,335.07 

cKlo.  oB 


201,014.21 


721,247.21 
106,327.60 


♦458.84      20,403.34 


847,078.15 


48,148.05 


11,108.17 
7.00 


32,562.05 


67,002.51 
806.881 


67,811.30 

17.14 

705,4ia71 
06,424.61 


1,148.38        20,202.71 


12,348.55      822, 12a  08 


36,717.73 


2,051.05 


2,051.06 


116,040.87 

74,M7.27 
8,16a  04 


108,347.18 


131,15L77 


131,151.77 


4,720.50     ll,116w00 
0,002.00 


14,623.40 


568,256.55 


575, 45a  ^j  3,550.&£3.25 


iiaos 


11,226.63 
6,654.63 


♦Contra. 


58       TWEKTY-FIBST  AKKUAL  BEPOBT  OF  BfiOLAMAIION  SERVICE. 

ACTIVITIES  DUBINa  FIBOAL  YBAB. 

In  the  Arrowrock  division  construction  consisted  of  placing  struc- 
tures necessary  to  the  taking  over  of  New  York  laterals  as  provided 
in  the  contract  between  the  united  States  and  the  New  York  Canal 
Co.  In  the  Notus  division  15  timber  tap  boxes  and  15  timber  weirs 
were  placed  in  order  to  complete  the  distribution  system.  Con- 
struction of  the  Riverside  and  Big  Bend  drainage  was  completed. 
The  drainage  organization  was  moved  to  Wilder  and  work  was  con- 
tinued on  drainage.  About  5  miles  of  deep  drains  were  completed 
involving  225^000  cubic  yards  of  class  1  excavation,  the  placing  of 
40  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  and  16,950  feet  b.  m.  of  limiber. 

During  1921  561,308  acre-feet  of  water  were  delivered  to  2,686 
farms  containing  an  irrigated  area  of  153,000  acres.  The  average 
amount  of  water  used  was  3.67  acre-feet  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.19 
per  acre  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  divert  water  from  the  natural  flow 
of  the  Boise  River  terminated  for  the  season  of  1921  on  July  24. 
ITie  full  storage  capacity  of  Arrowrock  Reservoir  was  available  on 
May  18,  the  first  stored  water  being  used  on  July  7.  Deer  Flat 
Reservoir  was  completely  filled  on  April  12 -and  its  storage  capacity 
maintained  until  well  into  the  irrigation  season.  The  average  seepage 
loss  in  Deer  Flat  Reservoir  was  5.7  acre-feet  per  acre  submeiged  as 
compared  with  7.5  for  1920. 

Under  terms  of  permanent  contracts  water  was  released,  from  Arrow- 
rock Reservoir  to  supplement  the  vested  rights  of  the  Nampa  and 
Meridian  irrigation  district.  Pioneer  irrigation  district,  Settlers  Canal 
Co.,  Farmers  Union  Ditch  Co.,  Farmers  Cooperative  Ditch  Co.,  and 
the  New  York  Canal  Co. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Black  Canyon  irrigation  district  the 
United  States  operated  the  Notus  Canal  during  the  season  of  1921. 
At  the  close  of  the  irrigation  season  the  Notus  division  was  turned 
over  to  the  district  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Maintenance, — During  the  year  270  small  structures  were  replaced 
and  197  new  structures  mstalled.  The  Richards  Point  wasteway  was 
completed  and  successfully  operated  during  the  year.  On  the  Deer 
Flat  Low  Line  Canal  concrete  lining  was  placed  at  badly  eroded 
sections  amounting  to  239  cubic  yards.  At  other  points  on  the  same 
canal  gravel  riprap  was  placed  amounting  to  3,483  linear  feet.  A 
number  of  steel  flumes  were  given  a  coat  oi  paint  before  the  opening 
of  the  irrigation  season.  At  Arrowrock  Dam  maintenance  consisted 
of  a  retaining  wall  alonjg  the  driveway,  repairs  to  the  superintendent's 
house  and  other  buildings  besides  repairs  to  the  road  across  Deer 
Creek. 

Operation  data,  Boise  project,  Idaho,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acrea^  to  which  Service  was  prepared  to 
furnish  water 

Acreage  irrigated 

iiiles  of  canal  operated 

Water  diverted  (acre>feet) 

Water  delivered  to  land  per  acre  of  land 
irrigated  (acre-feet) 


191B 


1223,866 

U01,315 

980 

656,854 

3.56 


1917 


1223,806 

•95,524 

982 

618,272 

3.07 


1918 


1274,839 

U10,000 

988 

824,462 

3.75 


1919 


» 274, 126 

>  125, 000 

989 

760,084 

3.34 


1920 


» 274,379 

» 131, 760 

1,000 

853,810 

8.60 


1921 


1282,831 

«»153,000 

1,016 

844,195 

3.87 


1  Including  partial  service  to  vested  water-rights  land. 
*  Acreage  served  with  full  water  supply. 


1 1 1,800  oovered  by  crop  census. 
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Item. 


Total  nmnlMr  of  fanns  on  project 

Popnlfttian 

Knmbtr  of  irrigated  fanns 

Operated  QQT  owners  or  managers 

0|Mrated  D7  tenants 

Fopnlation 

NoDMr  of  towns. 

Popolation , 

Toul  population  in  towns  and  on  farms . . 

NtDDbv  of  pidilic  sciiools. 

Nombtfofdiarclias 

Nomber  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock. 

Amount  of  deposits... 

Nmnber  oidepotiton , 


1017 


3,032 

12,580 

2,780 

1,000 

880 

8,M) 

10 

22 

62 

15 

$1,800,000 

$11,500,000 

135,000 


1018 


3,002 

13,200 

3,060 

2,000 

070 

0,170 

10 

36,000 

40,200 

24 

52 

15 

$1,800,000 

$11,500,000 

125,000 


1010 


8,002 

15»000 

3,207 

2,545 

662 

10,000 

10 

40,000 

55,000 

24 

54 

15 

$2,000,000 

$13,500,000 

128,000 


1020 


4,000 

16,000 

3,260 

11,170 

10 

36,400 

52,400 

24 

56 

17 

$1,850,000 

$20,600,000 

182,000 


1021 


^085 

16,840 

8,800 

2,440 

8B0 

11,880 

36,170 

52,510 

28 

66 

16 

$2,741,000 

$16,326,000 

180,000 


*  Bstimated;  some  banks  refose  to  give  nmnber  of  depo^tora. 


IDAHO,  KING  HILL  PEOJECT. 


Walter  Ward,  project  manager,  King  Hill,  Idaho. 

The  King  Hill  project  is  located  in  the  counties  of  Elmore,  Gooding,  Owyhee,  and 
Twin  Falls.  The  estimated  population  of  the  four  project  towns  is  as  follows:  Glenns 
Ferry,  1,225;  Bliss,  200;  King  Hill,  180;  Hammett,  80.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  project.  The  water  supphr  is  obtained  from  the  Malad  River. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  irrigable  land  is  2,y  w  feet  above  sea  level.    During  the 

?ast  10  years  the  average  rainfall  was  9.2  inches,  the  average  maximum  temperature 
07**  F.,  and  the  average  minimum  temperature  4°  F.  The  soil  ranges  from  light  to 
heavy  sandy  loam  with  some  heavy  clay.  With  an  irrigation  season  of  193  days  the 
project  produces  principally  alfalfa,  early  vegetables,  grain,  and  stock.  These  find 
a  ready  market  at  Portland,  Boise,  and  small  towns  in  southern  Idaho. 


StJMMABT  OF  DATA  FOB  KING  HILL  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

YEAB  1922.     > 
Areas  and  crops: 

Irri^ble  acreage  when  project  is  complete 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 518 

Public  land  open  to  entiy  on  June  30, 1922 119 

State  land  unsold  on  JuneSO,  1922 370 

Private  land,  June  30, 1922 15,971 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 ./,»»v 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  01 1921 S119,210.00 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped 922.20 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorisations $340,807.85 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 280,161.88 


W.978 


13,  MS 
5,900 
5.990 


Unencumbered  balance  Julv  1,1922 , 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  specified  in  appropriation  act . 


960,645.97 
450,000.00 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  80, 
1922. 

Irrintion  works: 

wet  construction  cost 

$261,178.80 

$1,471,624.46 
2.000.000.00 

Less  water-right  contracts,  project  lands  (16,978  scree) 

Balance 

261,178.80 

*528,375.54 

Reclamation 
fund. 

Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 

Total. 

Investmient  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers 

$1,523,541.60 
67,760.56 

$01,498.11 

$1,615,099.71 
67,760.55 

Less  collections 

Net  investment 

1,455,78L05 

01,498.11 

1,547,279.16 

*  Contra. 


Statiu  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  30, 192t. 

Due. 

Collected,  cash. 

Uncollected 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  80, 
1922. 

June  80, 
1922. 

To  return  net  construction  cost,  water- 
right  charg«4f 

$76,752.20 
19,602.71 

$76,752.20 
23,504.40 

$76,752.20 
113.92 
483.86 

Revenues,  rentals  of  irrlmting  watm* 

Miscellaneous  uncollected 

$19,578w79 

923,390.57 

Other  miscellaneous  cdlections 

9,978.19 

44,869.96 

Qrand  total  collections 

29,556.98 

67,760.55 
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ACTIVrriES^DTTItlKa  FISCAL  YSAB. 

Construction  consisted  of  the  building  of  two  concrete  flumes, 
sereral  lock-joint  siphons,  one  wood-stave  flume,  and  a  number  of 
earth  laterals. 

The  two  concrete  flumes  are  of  the  continuous  type  and  have  a 
width  of  6  feet^  and  are  3.5  feet  high.  Walls  and  floors  are  4^  inches 
thick.  The  Sbck  fliune  is  7,510  feet  long  and  the  Cold  Springs  flimie 
is  8,080  feet  loi^. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  lock-joint  pipe  siphons  with  the  diameter  and 
length  of  each. 


Gimas  Road  siphon 
8Bck  siphon  No.  I... 
8lickiiphonNo.2.. 
Little  AUaU  siphon 
Hammett  siphon... 
KincHm  siphon... 


Length. 


Fed. 

193.6 

240.2 

273.5 

150.0 

4,042.0 

l,36a0 

2,268.0 


Besides  the  above,  91  feet  of  48-inch  lockjoint  pipe  were  placed  in 
the  Glenns  Ferry  siphon.  The  King  Hill  and  Hammett  siphons  are 
p&rt  of  the  lateral  system,  while  the  others  are  in  the  main  canal 
system. 

A  semicircular  wood-stave  flume  6.8  feet  in  diameter  and  530  feet 
long,  on  timber  trestle,  was  built  across  Big  AlkaU  Creek.  Two  short 
stretches  of  earth  canal  were  built  to  replace  short  timber  flimies. 

Ten  thousand  seven  himdred  and  sixty  lineal  feet  of  earth  laterals, 
hftving  a  capacity  of  less  than  50  secona-feet,  were  built. 

OPBBATIOK  AND  HAINTEKANOB. 

A  maintenance  crew  was  kept  hxisj  installing  new  turnouts  and 
weirs,  replacing  old  ones,  and  m  clearing  weeds  and  moss  from  the 
canals  and  laterals.  On  July  11 ,  192 1 ,  service  was  discontinued  below 
the  inlet  to  Cold  Spring  fliune,  and  on  August  17  service  was  dis- 
continued below  the  imet  to  the  Slick  flume  to  allow  construction 
work  to  proceed.    All  service  was  discontinued  on  October  1. 

Between  October  1,  1921,  and  April  1,  1922,  all  earth  canals  were 
cleaned  and  timber  structures  were  repaired  in  preparation  for  the 
imeation  season  of  1922. 

0^  April  1,  water  was  turned  into  the  Main  Canal,  but  deUveries 
did  not  commence  until  April  22. 

Operation  data^  King  Hill  project,  hy  calendar  years. 


Item. 

— t 

Aereags  for  whidiserrioe  was  prepared  to  supply  water 

Aa«|e  Irrigated .V.TTT. .fj.. 

jm»oC  canal  operated 

Wtt«rdiyerted(acre^eet) 

Witer  delivered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1931 


11,340 

4,7«> 
©.2 

48,660 

22,420 

4.60 


18,648 

&900 

li2 

66,153 

30,028 

6.08 


■ENTT-FIEST  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  BBCIiAJCATION  SBETICE. 
Satltmmt  data.  King  Bill  projtii. 
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IDAHO,  MIlflDOKA  PEOJECT. 


Barry  Dibble,  project  manager,  Burley,  Idaho. 

The  project  is  located  in  Minidoka  and  Cassia  Counties,  Idaho;  Jackson  Lake 
Reservoir  is  in  Lincoln  County,  Wyo.  The  only  railroad  is  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 
Project  towns  and  estimated  pojniation  are  Burley,  5, 000;  Rupert,  2,500;  Paul,  600; 
Dedo,  300;  Heybum,  300;  andrLcequia,  50.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  Snake 
fiiver,  supplemented  by  storage.  The  irrigation  season  is  from  April  1  to  October  15 
(198  days);  average  rainfall  for  the  past  17  years,  11. 9  inches;  average  of  maximum 
lod  minimum  temperatures  for  the  past  17  yeais,  99^  and  —13. 1^  F.  The  principal 
products  are  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  clover  seed,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes. 

The  project  is  watered  by  two  canal  systems,  one  on  either  side  of  Snake  River. 
Power  developed  at  the  diversion  dam  is  used  in  pumping  water  from  the  canals  for 
ungating  high  lands,  and  is  also  used  for  municipal  and  domestic  piirposes.  Storage 
for  the  project  is  provided  by  a  reservoir  at  Jackson  Lake,  Wyo.,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  847, 000  acre-feet,  and  by  Lake  Walcott,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  project,  with  an 
Available  capacity  of  100, 000  acre-feet. 

SUIOCABY  OF  DATA  FOB  MINIDOKA  PROJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

YEAR  1922. 

Areas  and  CTC^: 

IrTi0ri)le  Mreace  whon  prelect  is  complete. t- ^ 

Pablic  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 w,857 

Public  land  open  to  entry  on  June  30. 1922 343 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 28         ,\    ,, 

Private  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 21,829  .^  ■  i.  a 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  1921 121,557 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 107, 230  - 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation .  season  of  1921 100, 720  " 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1921 13, 409, 28fi 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped , . .  133. 86 

Finances: 

Appropriatioaa— 

Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorizations $2, 523, 01&.  03 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 335,933. 42 


Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  spedfled  in  appropriation  act. 


12,187,081.61 
1,200.  OOa  00 


IrrtntioQ  works: 

Net  construction  cost . 


Funds  adTanced  for  construction 

Water-right  contracts- 
Project  lands  (120,  «25  acred) 

Warren  Act  lands  (approximat^y  003, 840  acres). 
Other  land! 


Total. 


Balance. 


Net  operation  and  maintenatice  cost. 

Les»— 

Charges  billed  or  coDti^actod 

Penalties  and  discounts  (net) . . ; . 


TOtaL... 
Balanea. 


Calendar 
year  1921. 


To  Dee.  31, 
^       :  1921. 


$144,993.25 


149,181.53 

1,566,68 


11,906,570.84 


1,235,144.74 

*5,284.43 


150,748.21  .    I,282,8fia31 


♦5,854,96  ♦25,2»97 


Fiscal 


caiyear 
1922. 


153,831.29 


*9Qk36 


*985.2S 


64,296.54 


lll5,S39<9t 


147,913.10 
7.141.20 


156,107^30 


♦39^767.37 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


6,846.239.87 


832,527.96 

6,MI,«77.40 

429,41Z50 

7,50a00 


6,916.017.86 


•80,777.99 


$1, 250,610.41 


1,264,342,78 
52R.13 


1,264,868.91 


*14, 258,50 


*  Contra. 
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CommiTcial  power. — ^The  capacity  of  the  Rupert  substation  was  in- 
creased from  1,500  to  2,100  ^ovolt  amperes. 

Optralion. — Water  was  turned  out  of  the  Main  North  Side  Canal 
on  October  12,  1921,  and  turned  into  the  canal  on  March  15,  1922. 
Total  diveraions  into  this  canal  were  457,625  acre-feet  in  1921.  Drtun 
discharges  during  the  year  were  89,645  acre-feet.  The  South  Side 
Canal  diverted  246,304  acre-feet,  of  which  180,508  acre-feet  were 
pumped.  The  South  Side  pumping  stations  were  shut  down  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1921,  and  started  ^ain  on  May  7,  1922. 

Jackson  L^ke  reservoir  was  filled  in  1921,  for  the  first  time,  to  its 
waiinnim  of  847,000  acre-feet.  Storage  water  was  released  on  July 
1, 1921,  and  at  t^e  end  of  the  season  151,340  acre-feet  remained  in 
tbe  reservoir.     In  1922  the  reservoir  was  again  filled  to  capacity. 


Operation  data,  ifinidoka  priytct,  6y  calendar  years. 
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MONTANA,  HUNTLET  PBOJECT. 

A.  R.  McGfNNESS,  project  manager,  Ballantine,  Mont. 

The  Huntley  project  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  Montana,  Yellowstone 
County,  and  is  tributary  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  BurHn^n  &  Quincy 
Railroads.  There  are  four  prosperous  towns  on  the  project — Huntley,  Worden»  Ballan- 
tine, and  Pompeys  Pillar — ^which  provide  excellent  commercial  facilitiee  to  all  parte 
thereof.  The  entire  project  is  practically^  completed,  and  water  may  be  delivered  to 
all  lands  from  the  present  system.  The  irrigation  plan  provides  for  the  diversion  d 
water  from  the  Yellowstone  River  at  a  point  2  miles  west  of  Huntley  and  for  a  gravity 
supply  to  all  project  lands  except  5,400  acres  under  the  high-line  canal  and  its  exten- 
sions, which  are  served  by  two  pumping  plants  located  1}  miles  east  of  Ballantine. 
These  pumpine  plants  elevate  a  maximum  ol  106  second'^eet  up  a  45-foot  lift  into  the 
high-line  canal.  The  water  supply  for  the  project  is  ample  and  is  derived  direct  from 
the  Yellowstone  River  without  diversion  dam  or  storage  works. 

The  soils  consist  of  heavy  clays  and  light  sandy  loams,  lying  at  an  average  elevation 
of  about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Cumatic  conditions  are  favcnuble  to  the  produc- 
tion of  staple  crops.    The  average  annual  rainfall  is  12  to  13  inches. 

8T7HMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  HtTKTLEY  PBOJEOT  TO  Bin>  OF  FISCAL 

YEAB  1922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrinble  acreage  when  project  is  complete. 32,718 

Public  land  entered  to  June  90, 1922 26,286 

Publio  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 2,526 

Private  land  entered  to  June  80, 1922. 8,906 

Acreageservice  could  supply,  season  of  1921 31,964 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 18,800 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 18,440 

Value  ofirrigated  crops,  season  01 1921 $440,770 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped 8^90 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorieations .8210,192.82 

Encumbrances,  disbursements  and  liabilities 50,888.53 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1. 1922 81ISO,804.n 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  specified  in  appropriation  act 170,000.00 


Irri^tion  works: 

Net  construction  cost. 


Funds  advanced  and  unapplied  cooperative  credits. 
Water-right  contracts,  project  lands  (28, 160 acres). . . . 


Total. 
Balance.. 


Net  operation  and  maintenance  cost. 


Charges  billed  or  contracted. . 
Penalties  and  discounts  (net). 


Total. 
Balanoe.. 


Investment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers. 
Less  collections 


Net  investment. 


Calendar 
year  1921. 


868,290.48 


68.020.41 
*797.53 


67,222.88 


*8,923.46 


To  Dec.  31, 
1921. 


8780,976.04 


878,871.88 
♦1,718.89 


377,152.99 


412,828.65 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


818»248.41 


*8,206.30 


♦8,206.80 


26,450.71 


40,064.58 


67,978.87 
•87.12 


•67,911.25 


♦27,846.72 


To  June  80, 
1022. 


81,467,685.13 


717.64 
1,324, 28a  44 


1,324,908.08 


142,687.05 


810,284.68 


878,260.08 
«9,100.00 


376,000.18 


484,186.50 


Reclamation 
fund. 


82,353,604.13 
707,770.58 


1,645,833.55 


Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 


827,535.71 


27,585.71 


Total. 


82,381,130.^ 
707,770.58 


l,673,3eCk.26 


♦  Contra. 
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Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  1922. 


Due. 

Collected. 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

Toniuru  net  oonstructiou  cost: 
Funds  Advanced 

$717.64 
366,400.79 

*$i3,'037.'96' 

$717.64 
344,589.81 

t 

Wftter-rigbt  charges 

$26,000.11 

$339.40  ;  $21,471.58 

TotaL 

36,000.11 

367,118.43 

13,937.96 

345,307.45 
1,487.18 

839.40 

21.471.58 

Constrnction      water-right 
charges  paid  in  advance 

To  return  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost: 
Operation  and  maintenance 
charges,    project    lands 
(28,160  acres) 

07,900.88 
622.30 

378,260.08 
4,015.41 

23,771.81 
622.30 

281,955.41 
4,015.41 

6,689.35 

80,615.32 

Penalties  and  interest 

Total 

68,523.18 

382,275.49 

24,394.11 

285,970.82 
42.84 

6,689.35 

89,615.82 

OpiratiCQ    and    maintenance 
charges  paid  in  advance 

Revennes: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water. 

Rentals  of  graung  and  farm- 

i»ig  lands 

4S1.09 
802.11 

5,160.27 
11,362.88 

843.81 
1,635.58 

5,071.09 
10,398.46 

88.18 

964.42 

TotaL 

1,324.10 

16,522.15 

1,979.39 

15,469.55 

1,062.60 
73.00 

Mimnaneofifl  nncollected 

OthflT  fnf5o^iAT)fonf?  cfl^tf  "ns 

'"i,*826.*89* 

59,^2.74 

42,138.35 

707,770.58 

ACTIVITIES  DUBma  FISCAL  YEAB. 

Operation  data,  Huntley  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


iereage  for  which  service  was  prepared  to 

deliver  water 

Aera  irrigated 

XBes  canal  operated , 

Water  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Waterdelivered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Ftt  acre  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


32,271 
18,635 
210 
67,878 
21,123 
1.13 


32,271 
19,122 
229 
64,344 
21,274 
1.11 


1918 


31,360 
19,262 
229 
47,982 
20,182 
1.06 


1919 

1920 

31,265 

32,085 

19,310 

20,020 

229 

229 

92,638 

79,079 

31,785 

24,250 

1.64 

i.21 

1921 


31,964 
18,800 
229 
70,186 
26,814 
1.42 


Settlement  data,  Huntley  project. 


Item. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1020 

1021 

Tttalnomber  farms  on  the  project 

Komber  of  irrigated  farms 

691 

550 

400 

150 

2,050 

8 

468 

2,518 

8 

6 

3 

$60,000 

$307,414 

1,180 

691 

553 

368 

185 

1,880 

8 

610 

2,490 

8 

6 

4 

$85,000 

$408,000 

1,375 

601 

561 

350 

202 

2,107 

8 

Sn/v 

2,706 

8 

6 

4 

$85,000 

$540,434 

1,400 

601 

540 

315 

234 

2,000 

8 

500 

2,500 

8 

6 

4 

$85,000 

$560,000 

1,400 

601 

603 

320 

283 

1,883 

8 

664 

2,547 

8 

6 

4 

$05,000 

$588,362 

1,711 

601 
578 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers. 

Operated  by  toiants 

377 
201 

Filiation.  T 

1,861 

Ifimtt^of  l^nrns-- r    ,-.---.-.,-.-.  r ,,. 

8 

673 

Total  population  in  towns  and  on  farms. . . 
Kommr  of  miblic  schools 

2,534 
8 

i^tmber  of  duxrehes 

7 

Aomber  of  banks 

4 

Total  canital  stock 

$05,000 

$402,282 

1,475 

Affloimt  of  deposits 

Number  of  denositCM^ 

MONTANA,  MILK  KIVEB  PROJECT. 

G.  E.  Stratton,  project  manager,  Malta,  Mont. 

R.  M.  Snell,  project  manager,  St.  Mary  Storage,  Browning,  Mont. 

The  irrigable  area  comprises  a  strip  of  160,208  acres  of  Milk  River  bottom  land,  with 
a  maximum  width  of  about  3  miles  and  a  length  of  150  miles,  traversed  from  end  to 
end  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  lying  between  Chinook  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  near  Glasgow.  The  average  elevation  is  2,200  feet.  The  average  precipi- 
tation is  13.20  inches.  The  water  supply  is  from  natural  flow  and  storage  on  both  ttie 
Milk  and  St.  Mary  Rivers. 

The  irrigation  plan  provides  for  the  storage  of  water  in  the  Sherburne  Lakes  and  its 
diversion  through  a  canal  28.9  miles  lon^,  heading  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the 
Lower  St.  Mary  Lake  and  discharging  into  l^e  North  Fork  of  Milk  River,  thence 
flowing  through  Canada  for  216  miles  and  returning  to  the  United  States;  the  storage 
of  water  in  Nelson  Reservoir  south  of  Milk  River  and  about  20  miles  northeast  of  Malta; 
a  storage  reservoir  on  Beaver  Creek  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Malta;  storage  in  Chain 
Lakes  Reservoir,  between  Havre  and  the  Canadian  boundary;  the  discharge  of  stored 
water  into  Milk  lUver  as  required;  ^e  diversion  of  water  from  Milk  River  oy  three  or 
more  dams  near  Chinook  and  Harlem  into  canals  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for  the 
irrigation  of  lands  near  Chinook  and  Harlem,  comprising  the  Chinook  division;  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Milk  River  by  a  dam  near  Dodson  into  two  canals,  the  Nortii 
Side  Canal  irrigating  lands  near  Dodson,  Wa^er,  and  Malta,  and  the  South  Side 
Canal  conveying  water  to  Nelson  Reservoir  and  irzicating  lands  near  Wagner,  Malta. 
Bowdoin,  and  Ashfield;  the  irncAtion  of  lands  on  me  south  side  of  Milk  River  ana 
Beaver  ureek  in  the  vicinity  of  saco  and  Hinsdale  from  the  stored  waters  of  Nelson 
Reservoir,  comprising  the  Malta  division;  and  in  the  Glas^w  division  the  diversion 
of  water  at  Vandalia  Dam  into  a  canal  on  the  south  side  of  Milk  River  for  the  irrigation 
of  lands  near  Tampico,  Gla^w,  and  Nashua.  In  case  the  normal  flow  of  Milk  Iliver 
at  Vandalia  Dam  is  not  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  Glasgow  division, 
the  stored  waters  in  Nelson  Reservoir  can  be  returned  to  Milk  River  and  diverted 
again  at  Yandidia  Dam. 


SXJMMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  MILK  BIVEB  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 
YEAR  1922  (INCLUDING  ST.  MABY  STOBAGE). 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrlrable  acreage  when  project  Is  complete 160, 208 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 31,590 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 19,603 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 6,795 

Private  land,  June  30, 1922 102,220 

Acreage  service  could  supplj'.  season  of  1921 •. >  M,  100 

Acreage  irrigated ,  season  ofl921 ^42,400 

Acreage  (topped  under  Irrigation,  season  of  1921 . .  .♦. *  39, 010 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1921 *  $358, 090 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $8.99 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorixations $1,078,^71.  OS 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities :       333, 604. 04 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1 ,  1922 $745, 267. 04 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  speafled  in  appropriation  act 690,  OOa  00 


31ilk  River. 


Fiscal  year 
192^. 


Irrigation  works,  net  con- 
struction cost i  $271,761.41 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$3,859,519.09 


St.  Mary  storage. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


$36,479.74 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$2,700,377.22 


Total. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


$308,291.15 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


16,550,896.31 


1  Indudes  27,727  acres  on  Chinook  division.    Reduction  is  due  to  better  data  on  irrigable  areas. 

*  Includes  26,000  acres  on  Chinook  division. 
» Includes  23,900  acres  on  Chinook  division. 

*  Includes  $228,250  on  Chinook  division. 
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Swnmarif  of  data  for  Milk  River  project  to  end  of  JUcal^  year  1922  (including  St*  Mary 

storage) — Continued . 


Lifvstiiieiit  to  date: 

Distyoraements  and  net  transfers 
Less  odlectioiis 

Net  investment 


Kedamation 
fund. 

Judgments, 
Court  of 
Claims. 

Increase  of 

oompeosa' 

tioo. 

16,910,375.10 
311,772.23 

$2,674.64 

$80,724.02 

6,508,602.87 

2,674.64 

80,724.02 

Totals. 


$6,993,773.76 
311,772.23 

6,682,001.53 


Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  1922. 


Due. 

Collected. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 
credits  to 
June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

ConstTDCtion    water-rigbt 
charges  paid  in  advance 

$1,114.00 

Revenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water. . 

Rentals    of   grazing   and 

farminE  lands .....  ^ 

$15,372.67 
3, 92a  25 

$156, 460. 19 
23, 184. 15 

$28,746.65 
6,354.71 

133,539.63 
22,483.33 

$14.40 
6.00 

$22,915.16 
694.82 

Total 

19,292.92 

179,653.34      30,101.36 

L 

156,022.96 

2a  40 

23,600.98 

Misceilaneouff  uncollected . . 

4,766.43 

Other  miscdlaneous  colie(^ons. 

■ 

1.%  13S.  13 

154,635.27 

*'* 

Grand  total  coUeotions . . . 

45,239.49 

311,772.23 

ACTIVITIES  DXnEtlNG  FISCAL  YBAB. 

MaUa  and  Glasgow  divisions, — ^Enlargement  of  Nelson  Reservoir 
from  25,000  to  66,800  acre-feet  capacity  was  about  70  per  cent  com- 
pleted. Work  continued  on  lateral  extensions,  including  mmierous 
small  structures  in  the  vicinity  of  Saco  and  Glasgow.  About  76 
miles  of  operation  and  maintenance  roads  on  main  canal  banks  were 
built  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  office  at  Saco  and  gate- 
tender's  quarters  at  Dodson  Dam  were  completed. 

Chinook  division. — ^The  Paradise  Valley  imgation  district  continued 
construction  with  a  reduced  force  on  the  main  canal  and  lateral 
system. 

St.  Mary  stora^ej  Sherburne  Lakes  Bam. — ^Modifications  were  made 
to  the  lower  cylinder  gate  by  filling  the  space  between  the  gate  and 
gate  frame  with  concrete  to  prevent  debris  from  collecting  in  this 
space  and  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  gate. 

St  Mary  Canal, — Nineteen  thousand  and  seventy-one  cubic  yards 
of  slide  material  were  moved  from  the  canal  section  with  a  drag-line 
excavator  and  about  2,800  linear  feet  of  bank  were  rebuilt  to  prevent 
excessive  leakage. 

Seepage  and  drainage. — Seepage  is  showing  on  the  flats  below 
Nelson  Keservoir  and  m  small  areas  at  a  number  of  other  points  on 
the  project  mostly  adjacent  to  main  canals.  The  first  drainage  con- 
struction work  was  done  in  1921  when  1.3  miles  of  open  dram  were 
constructed  on  the  Milk  River  flats  below  Nelson  Reservoir. 
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Operation  and  maintenance, — ^During  the  fiscal  year  the  rainfall 
was  comparatively  large,  which,  together  with  the  low  market  value 
of  farm  products,  resmted  in  comparatively  small  use  of  irrigation 
water.  In  the  season  of  1921  about  6,190  acre-feet  of  water  were 
delivered  from  United  States  Reclamation  Service  canals  to  11,436 
acres,  exclusive  of  26,000  on  the  Chinook  division,  for  which  33,335 
acre-feet,  of  which  5,249  were  St.  Mary  supplemental  water,  were 
diverted  at  the  headgates  of  private  canals  ana  4,948  acres  of  project 
land  irrigated  by  flood  waters  from  creeks. 

Ordinary  maintenance  included  cleaning  27.5  miles  of  laterals  and 
smaller  canals  with  the  Ruth  dredger  at  a  cost  of  $124  per  mile,  and 
8.5  miles  of  larger  lateral  and  canals  with  Pawling  and  Hamischfeger 
No.  206  drag  line  at  a  cost  of  $0,113  per  cubic  yard,  or  $600  per  mfle. 
Unusual  mamtenance  included  filling  a  hole  below  Dodson  Dam  with 
field  bowlders  and  concrete  blocks  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,900. 

Thirty-two  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  were  stored  in  Sherburne 
Lakes  Keservoir  between  Jime  19  and  July  26,  1921,  and  released 
later  as  it  was  not  required  for  diversion  to  "Milk  River. 

The  St.  Mary  Canal  was  operated  from  May  9  to  August  15;  66,460 
acre-feet  of  water  were  diverted  from  St.  Mary  River  and  54,920 
acre-feet  delivered  to  the  North  Fork  of  Milk  River. 

Operation  data.  Milk  River  project ^  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  which  service  is  prepared  to 

supply  water 

Acreage  irrigated 

Miles  of  carnal  operated 

Water  diverted 

Water  delivered  to  the  land  (acre-feet) . . . 
Per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

40,358 

45,000 

58,750 

68,900 

68,600 

5,518 
•184 

11.058 
<204 

24.842 

26,485 
•317 

24.330 

•254 

•361 

*  61, 634 

« 68, 603 

« 74, 924 

« 86,680 

« 80, 786 

8,700 

11,196 
U.01 

16,900 

21,500 

10,460 

«0.67 

«a68 

4a84 

«0.68 

1921 


^94,100 

s 42. 400 

•347 

<^  54, 444 

«6,190 

<0.54 


1  Includes  27.727  acres  cm  Chino<^  division.    Reduction  on  Malta  and  Glasgow  divisi(»is  is  due  to  better 
data  on  irrigable  areas, 
s  Includes  26,000  acres  on  Chinook  division. 

•  Does  not  include  Chinook  division. 

*  Includes  water  for  Nelson  Reservcnr. 

ft  Includes  water  for  Nelson  Reservoir,  but  does  not  include  33,335  acre-feet  diverted  for  Chinook  division. 

Settlement  data  of  irrigated  dUtrictj  MUk  River  project  (exchuive  of  St.  Mary  storage,) 


Item. 


Total  number  of  farms  on  project 

Population 

Numb^  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners  or  miinagers 

Operated  by  tenants.., 

Population 

Number  of  towns 

Population 

Total  population  on  farms  and  towns 

Number  of  public  schools 

NumbOT  of  churches 

Nozidser  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock 

Amount  of  deposits  > 

Number  (rfd^ositors* 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

192 

217 

249 

466 

680 

688 

767 

867 

112 

184 

247 

280 

77 

140 

186 

206 

35 

44 

61 

22 

404 

600 

760 

768 

6 

9 

11 

16 

5,000 

6,000 

6,500 

7,796 

5,580 

6,688 

7,267 

8,559 

14 

18 

20 

»38 

15 

18 

22 

126 

10 

16 

23 

126 

$375,000 

1525,000 

»r80,000 

ir66,000 

13,288,000 

88,219,000 

•15,279,730 

184,500,000 

9,156 

11,640 

17,600 

14,000 

1921 


3«4 

816 

178 

184 

44 

1& 

7,170 

7,086 

IBS 

^25 

124 

18825,000 

188,662,000 

12,500 


1  Includes  Chinook  division. 

<  Deposits  received  irom  large  area  not  in  project. 


MONTANA,  SXTN  BIYEB  PBOJECT. 
Geo.  0.  Sanvord,  project  manager,  Great  Falls.  MoDt. 

The  Sun  River  project  is  located  in  Cascade,  Chouteau,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Teton 
Coontiee,  lying  to  the  nortJi  and  west  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  It  is  served  by  lines  of 
the  Great  Nortnem  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railways.  The  sources 
d  water  supply  are  Sun  River  and  its  tributaries,  Deep  Creek,  Bowl  Creek,  and  Basin 
Greek.  The  average  elevation  of  the  irrigable  area  is  about  3,700  feet  above  sea 
level;  the  soil  is  loam,  clay,  and  alluvium.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  10.9 
inches;  the  average  annual  temperatures  are:  Maximum,  96°  F. ;  minimum,  —  33®F.; 
mean  44^  F.  The  length  of  the  irrigation  season  is  from  May  1  to  October  10, 163  davs; 
the  i^incipal  crops  are  hay,  grain,  vegetables,  live  stock,  and  dairy  products.  The 
pdndpal  markets  are  Great  Falls,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Chicago. 

The  Fort  Shaw  division  is  watered  by  a  canal  svstem  taking  water  from  the  Sim 
River.  For  the  irri^tion  of  lands  norm  of  Sun  River,  water  is  diverted  from  the 
North  Fork  of  Sim  River  and  is  carried  through  Pishkun,  Stm  River  Slope,  and 
Greenfields  Canals  to  the  head  of  the  irrigable  lands  in  Greenfields  division.  The 
distribution  system  has  been  built  for  the  irrigation  of  25,000  acres  in  part  1  of  Green- 
fields division,  and  for  2.300  acres  in  Big  Coulee  division.  That  for  about  12,000 
acres  in  part  2  of  Greenfields  division  is  under  construction. 

Plans  for  fi  ture  development  provide  for  storage  works  on  the  upper  North  Fork  of' 
Son  River,  enlargement  of  Pishkun,  Sun  River  Slope,  and  Greenfields  Canals,  and  con- 
Btraction  and  extension  of  lateral  systems  imder  the  canals.  Possible  future  develop-  > 
ment  may  include  the  diversion  of  Bowl  and  Basin  Creeks  across  the  Continental 
Divide  into  Sun  River  drainage,  the  enlaroement  of  Willow  Creek  Reservoir  and  diver- 
sion of  water  from  North  Fork  of  Sim  Kiver  thereto,  the  enlargement  of  Pishkun^ 
Reservoir  and  diversion  of  water  from  Deep  Creek  thereto,  storage  works  on  Muddy 
CVeek  and  in  Benton  Lake,  and  canal  systems  for  the  Vaughn,  Benton,  and  Great 
Falls  divisions. 

SUMMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  SUN  BIVEB  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

YEAB  1922. 

Aims  aod  crops: 

Inimble  acreage  when  project  is  complete 169, 7  00 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1022 42,900 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 39,000 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 9,500 

RaOroad  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 249 

Otherprivateland,  June 30, 1922 78,051 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  1921 40,057^ 

Estimated  acreage  service  could  supply,  season  1922 42,30(r 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 .v 21,750 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  1921 21,090 

Value  of  irrig^ited  crops,  season  1921 |290,3S0 

Value  of  irri^ted  crops  per  acre  cr(q[>ped S13.75 

ftoanees: 

Appropriations — 

Fiscal  year  1922,  aU  congressional  authorizations $706,500.72 

Eneombranoes,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 119,866.33 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $586,634.39 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  speofled  in  appropriation  act 346,000l00 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1022. 

Ininticn  works: 

Net  construction  cost - 

$108,«K).41 
2,712.00 

$4,087,830.78 

Less  water<^iidit  contracts.  Droiect  lands 13 

,048.05  acres.. 

427,097.84 

miam^e.         .     ,     ,          ,       

100,77&41 

3,610,141.94 

Calendar 
year  1921. 

To  Dec.  31, 
1921. 

$11,928.77 

Nflt  opflratiofY  iind  mfMnten^inc^  C^ist ........ 

$17,510.77 

$177,667.60 

$185,847.00 

Oiarces  billed  or  contracted 

26,717.77 
♦201.13 

149,48186 
♦1,156.01 

26,717.77 
♦  ia83 

149,482.86 

PfiCflJtif^  Mid  discounts  (?^^t) ......  ^ . , 

♦  1,222.26 

Total 

26,516.64 

148,326.85 

26,706.94 

148,a6a60 

Balance    .    .... . .  ... 

♦9,005.87 

28,340.75 

♦14,778.17 

37.586.40 

- 

'Contra. 
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Summary  of  data  for  Sun  River  project  to  end  of  fiscal  year  1922 — Continued. 


Reclamation 
fond. 

Court  of 
Claims. 

Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 

Totals. 

Investment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers 

$4,840,380.64 
402,41&37 

$1,585.85 

$67,608.52 

$4,390,660.51 
402,418.37 

Less  collections 

Net  investment 

3,037,962.27 

1,586.35 

57,608.52 

3,997,151.14 

Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO^  1922, 


Due. 

Collected. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June 
30, 1922. 

Cash. 

Other 

credits 

to  June 

30,1922. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

Fiscal  year 
1922, 

• 

To  June 
30,1922. 

1922. 

• 

To  return  net  coostruotion  cost: 
Water-right  charges 

$11,746.44 

$148,793.34 

$5,942.24 

$135,863.49 
29,418.41 

114,683.51 
1,456.81 

$12,929.85 

Construction  water-right 
charges  paid  in  advance. . 

8,312.61 
247.25 

$2,679.07 

To  return  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost: 
Operation  and  maintenance 
charges,   project   lands, 
(13,048.05  acres) 

26,717.77 

149,482.86 
1,456.81 

n  ion  OR 

Penalties  and  interest 

• 

Total 

26,717.77 

150,989.67 

8,560.86 

116,140.32 
10.55 

2,679.07 

32.120.28 

Operation  and  maintenance 
charges  paid  in  advance 

---- 

Revenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water. . 
Rentals  of  grazing  and  farm- 
ing lands  ....  ...  X  . 

22,102.45 
2,543.08 

34,887.86 
28,116.55 

5,861.44 
4,586.78 

12,665.30 
23,355.00 

140.76 

22,081.81 
4,761.55 

Total 

24,645.53 

63,004.41 

10,448.22 

36,020.30  :        140.75 

26,843.36 
416.36 

Ifiscellaneous  unc<fllected 

Other  miscellaneous  cdlections . 

*"i,*842*89 

84,965.30 

*""•** 

Grand  total  cc^ections. 

26,793.21 

402,418.37 

............ 

ACTIVITIES  DXTBING  FISCAL  YEAB. 

The  principal  construction  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  con- 
sisted of  completing  the  lateral  system  ^r  the  Big  Coulee  division, 
which  provides  for  irrigating  2,300  acres,  and  of  teginning  the  lateral 
system  for  the  second  part  of  Greenfields  division.  About  17  miles 
of  laterals  had  been  excavated  and  contracts  had  been  awarded  for 
the  completion  of  the  laterals  and  structures  to  irrigate  about  12,000 
acres.  On  the  Fort  Shaw  division,  lateral  D  was  extended  3.4  miles 
to  reach  about  115  acres  of  land  included  in  existing  farm  units. 
}  Trecipitation  for  the  calendar  year  1921  was  below  normal  and 
during  the  season  1921  about  12,200  acre-feet  of  stored  water  were 
drawn  from  Willow  Creek  Reservoir  for  irrigation  use.  The  run-off 
from  Willow  Creek  was  not  sufficient  to  replace  all  this  water  and  the 
storage  on  June  30,  1922,  was  13,355  acre-ieet.  Precipitation  during 
the  first  half  of  1922  was  above  the  averse  and  irrigation  was  light. 
Crops  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Maintenance  work  consisted  of  cleaning  laterals,  replacing  worn-out 
structures  on  the  distribution  system,  caulking  cracls^  in  the  concrete 
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lining  of  Greenfields  Canal,  telephone  line  repairs,  and  repairing  the 
oatlet  structure  of  Wfllow  Creek  Reservoir  by  placing  a  timber  facing 
against  the  concrete  walls,  which  had  become  partially  disintegrated 
tnrough  alkali  and  frost  action. 

Operation  data.  Sun  River  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acrace  for  wldchserrioewas  prepared  to 

sopply  water 

Acrei^  irrigated 

Mite  «  canal  operated 

Watsdiverted(acre>feot) 

Water  delivered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Ptf  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-ftet) 


1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

16,322 

16,224 

14,078 

40,057 

^'2S 

4,717 

6,675 

7,660 

11,  «6 

14,780 

100 

,100 

96 

944 

260 

17,841 

26,481 

30,087 

42,868 

76,696 

6,757 

0,091 
i.S8 

11,193 
i.48 

24,060 

21,653 
1.47 

1.22 

1.9 

1921 


40,057 
21,750 

267 
88,258 
30,300 

1.39 


SetUement  data.  Fort  Shaw  and  Chreenfielde  dimsumSy  Sun  River  project. 


ItaiiL 


Total  number  of  farms  on  project 

PopolaAioo. 

Number  of  irrigable  farms 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers. 

Operated  by  tenants 

Popolation 

Number  of  towns 

Popnlatian. 

Total  popnlatioo  in  towns  and  on  farms 

Namber  of  pnbUc  schools 

Number  of  churches 

Number  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  of  deixnitors 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

265 

264 

239 

212 

500 

486 

476 

608 

642 

1,000 

168 

176 

187 

201 

364 

108 

120 

118 

161 

264 

65 

56 

60 

50 

90 

436 

476 

508 

542 

861 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

179 

168 

158 

155 

685 

616 

644 

666 

607 

1,685 

4 

4 

4 

4 

17 

3 

4 

4 

4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

»6 

820,000 

120,000 

120,000 

120,000 

I  $110, 000 

$85,000 

806,000 

198,000 

$110,000 

I  $391, 121 

290 

310 

390 

400 

U,278 

1921 


600 

1,000 

387 

290 

97 

949 

4 

378 

1,378 

17 

11 

3 

$65,000 

$150,000 

780 


1  Applies  to  whole  project  rather  than  to  the  two  divisions  named. 


HONTANA-NOKTH  DAKOTA.  LOWEB  YELLOWSTONE  PBOJEOT. 

L.  H.  Mitchell,  project  manager,  Savage,  Mont. 

The  Lower  Yellowstone  project  is  located  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
in  eastern  Montana  and  western  North  Dakota.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  the 
Yellowstone  River,  diversion  from  which  into  the  main  canal  is  at  a  point  18  miles  below 
Glendive.  Irrigation  works  have  been  constructed  since  1909  to  deliver  water  to 
about  40,000  acres.  Water  will  be  available  for  the  entire  irrigable  area  beginning 
with  1923.  The  length  of  the  irrigation  season  depends  upon  the  amoimt  of  precipi- 
tation in  the  spring.  May  1  to  October  10, 163  days,  is  the  mft.-gininm  length  of  water 
deliveries,  lie  average  elevation  is  1,900  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  project  is  free 
from  humidity  and  not  too  hi^h  for  frc^  early  in  the  fall  or  late  in  the  apring.  Since 
1905  the  average  annual  rain&ll  has  iJeen  a  little  less  than  15  inches;  the  average  of 
the  highest  temperature  is  103°  F.  and  the  average  of  ihe  lowest  is  -35°  F.  &)me 
alkali  and  gumbo  are  foimd  in  scattering  low  tracts,  but  the  project  as  a  whole  has  a 
deep  sandy  loam  soil.  As  the  irrigable  area  of  the  project  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract 
of  land  with  cross-drainage  creeks  at  intervals  of  3  to  6  milee,  seepage  has  not  been 
serious.  The  duty  of  water  is  about  1.5  acre-feet  per  acre.  The  principal  crops 
raised  are  alfalfa,  grain,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  com.  Billings,  Mont.,  is  the 
market  for  sugar  beets;  Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  grain;  Chicago  and  the 
South  for  potatoes.    Forage  crops  are  consumed  locally. 

SUMMARY  OP  DATA  POR  LOWER  YELLOWSTONE  PROJECT  TO  Ein> 

OP  PISCAL  YEAR  1922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrigable  acreage  when  project  is  complete 59,529 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 13,984 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 2,412 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 986 

Hailroad  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 97 

Other  private  land,  June  30, 1922 42, 050 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 40, 344 

Acreage  Irrigated,  season  of  1921 19,980 

Acreage  cropped  under  Irrigation ,  season  of  192 1 19, 980 

Acreage  dry-farmed,  season  of  1921 9, 677 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1921 1304,220.09 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $15.23 

Value  of  dry-farmed  crops,  season  of  1921 $80, 604. 25 

Value  of  dry-farmed  crops  per  acre  cropped 18. 23 

Finances: 

Appropriations—  * 

Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorisations $360,968.79  ^ 

Encumbrances;  disbursements  and  liabilities 261,123.78  ^ 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $99, 835. 19 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  spedfled  in  appropriation  act 180,000. 00 


Fiscal 
year,  1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Irrimtion  works: 

wet  construction  cost - 

i$<t94;425.17 

$3, 566, 406. 0^ 

Less  water-right  contracts,  project  lands 

(58,248.11  acres] 

) 

3,614,104.21 

Balance 

694,425.17 

*47,698.56 

Caleodar 
year,  1921. 

To  Dec.  31, 
1921. 

32,065.01 

Net  operation  and  maintenance  cost 

'>$467,914.14 

$291,955.27 

180,804.78 

Less- 
Charges  billed  or  contracted 

32,416.43 
*2.04 

293,523.13 
♦2.04 

*9,767.71 

162,263  69 

Penalties  and  discounts  (net) 

*2.04 

Total 

32,414.39 

293,521.09 

*9,757.71 

162,261.65 

Balance 

♦500, 32a  53 

*1,565.82 

41,822.72 

18,543.13 

t  Due  to  operation  and  maintenance  charges  added  to  construction,  $522,500.05. 
*  Contra. 

NoTB.— Operation  and  maintenance  aocount  adjusted  during  the  calendar  year  1921  by  the  transfer  of 
$522,600.05  cost  to  construction. 
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Sttmmary  of  data  for  Lower  YellowaUme  project  to  end  of  fiscal  year  19$t — ContiBiied. 


HecUonatioii 

(UBd. 

Judgmants, 
Court  of 
Claizns. 

Increase 
of  compen- 
sation. 

Total. 

IoTwtin«nt  to  date: 

Disbursemeiits  and  net  traoafers 

$3,888,031.68 
279,052.71 

$12,835.88 

$24,738.75 

$3,925,606.31 
379,052.71 

Less  ooUectlMis 

Nflt  invwtinwit ....  . . 

3,608,978.97 

12,835.88 

24,738.75 

3,646,553.60 

SiatuB  of  current  aeeoufU$  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  19gi. 


Due. 

Collected. 

Fiscal  year 
1922^ 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

/ 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

creaits  to       iwz 
June  30, 
1922: 

! 

Tb  return   net    eonstructioa 
cost: 
Water-right  charges 

$41,135.10 

$U,135.10 
197.60 

4 

Coostruction     water-right 
charges  paid  in  advance. . 

.......... •!.... ....••• 



To  return  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost : 
Operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges,  project 
lands  (37,195.87  acres) . . . 

144,170.56 
2.50 

$8,542.42 

45,334.83 
2.50 

$4.63 

$38,831.10 

Penalties  and  interest 

Total 

144,173.16 

8,542.42 

45,337.42 
101.00 

4.63 

98.831.10 

Operation    and    maintenance 
duuges  paid  in  advance 

■■ 

Berenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water. 
Rentals    of   grazing    and 

$112. 16 
332.74 

122,UU3.08 
2,701.37 

660.11 
223.74 

119,468.25 
2,668.37 

2,564.83 
33.00 

Total 

444.90 

124,724.45 

802.85       122,136.62 

2,687.88 

^ttiKsOaneoiis  ancoflocted 

90L34 

otMT  niiiif^mAneonn  floHectlonji 

2,852.42        70,144.97 

Grand  total  collections . . . 

12,287.60 

279,062.71 

AOTIVITIBS  DURING  FISCAL  YEAB. 

Construction  of  the  Thomas  Point  pumping  plant  began  on  March 
12,  1922,  by  Government  forces  and  was  completed  about  the  end 
of  July.  The  earthwork  on  the  main  canal  and  laterals,  invol- 
ving] about  532,500  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  will  be  completed 
early  in  the  fall  of  1922.  Construction  of  structures  on  the  main 
canal  and  lateral  extensions,  involving  the  placing  of  150,000  feet 
b.  m.  of  lumber,  erecting  460  linear  feet  of  metal  flimie,  placing 
36,000  pounds  of  reinforcing  steel,  680  cubic  yards  of  reinforced 
concrete,  600  linear  feet  of  clay  and  metal  pipe,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
cavation and  back  filling  for  structures,  will  be  completed  about 
October  31,  1922.  Turnouts  for  farms  ready  for  water  under  canal 
luid  lateral  extensions  will  be  constructed  by  Government  forces  as 
needed.  Nearly  all  drops  have  been  replaced  with  reinforced  concrete 
structures  and  the  turnouts  have  been  replaced  with  the  same  type 
of  structure. 
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During  the  last  two  seasons  the  principal  items  of  expense  in 
maintaining  the  works  have  been  keeping  tne  laterals  cleaned  of  silt 
and  raising  the  unstable  banks  of  the  main  canal  below  the  Thomas 
Point  pumping  plant.  Prior  to  1921  endeavor  was  made  to  keep  the 
laterals  cleaned  with  slip  teams.  This  was  slow  and  expensive.  In 
June,  1921,  a  Ruth  ditch-cleaning  machine  was  purchased,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season  22.2  miles  of  laterals  were  cleaned; 
36,476  cubic  yards  of  material  were  moved  at  imit  cost  of  0.073  cents 
per  cubic  yard. 

Operation  data.  Lower  Yellowstone  project,  by  caleruiar  years. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  which  service  was  prepared  to 

supply  water 

Acreage  irris;ated 

Miles  of  canal  operated 

Water  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Water  delivered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  irritated  (acre-feet) 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

42,288 

42,288 

42,232 

42,167 

140,200 

6,020 

15,744 

21,076 

21,300 

19,120 

151 

180 

186 

188 

187 

27,181 

60,206 

51,445 

70,029 

47,375 

7,645 
1.25 

27,842 
1.77 

23,321 

26,252 

16.633 

1.11 

1.23 

.S7 

1921 


-40.344 

19,980 

174 

64,972 

25,733 

1.28 


1  District  lands  only. 


Settlement  data.  Lower  Yellowstone  project. 


Item. 


Total  number  of  irrigable  farms  on  the  project 

Population 

Number  of  irrigated  farms 

Irrigable  farms  operated  by  owners 

Irrigable  farms  operated  by  tenants 

Irrigable  farms  having  ndther  owner  nor  tenant  living 

thereon 

Number  of  towns 

Population 

Total  population  in  towns  and  on  farms 

Number  of  public  schocds 

Number  of  churches 

Number  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock 

Amount  of  deposits 

N  umber  of  depositors 


U918 

U919 
514 

514 

1,120 

1,284 

370 

405 

200 

204 

75 

85 

165 

166 

8 

8 

3,500 

3,900 

4,620 

5,184 

10 

<12 

8 

13 

10 

10 

1330,000 

1330,000 

92,000,000 

t2, 365, 000 

7,000 

7,500 

n920 


S1921 


543 

1.368 

375 

226 

94 

172 

8 

2.860 

M,2]8 

4 12 

15 

10 

$380,000 

•2,331,000 

6,500 


>  Proiect  on  rental  basis. 

s  Project  operated  under  contracts  with  irrigation  districts 

>  Part  of  decrease  due  to  exact  census. 

*  Decrease  in  number  of  schocds  due  to  consolidation. 
^  Decrease  in  number  o'  banks  due  to  consolidation 


572 
1.300 
370 
178 
117 

277 

8 

2.806 

4,195 

«12 

16 

69 

1335,000 

$1,861,000 

4,726 


VEBBASKA- WYOMING,  NOBTH  PLATTE  PROJECT. 

Andrew  Weiss,  project  manager,  Mitchell,  Nebr. 

The  N(»th  Platte  project  is  situated  in  western  Nebraska  and  eastern  Wyoming. 
Hie  source  of  water  supply  is  the  North  Platte  River.  The  irrigation  plan  provides 
for  storage  of  flood  waters  of  the  river  in  Pathfinder  Reservoir,  located  about  50  miles 
iouthwest  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  in  smaller  reservoirs  along  the  canal  lines,  and  diver- 
fflon  from  the  North  Pmtte  River  by  a  dam  near  Whalen,  Wyo.,  into  the  Interstate 
Oaoal,  supplying  water  for  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  into  the  Fort 
Laramie  Canal  watering  lands  on  the  south  side.  The  Northport  division  on  the 
nortli  side  in  the  vicinity  of  Northport,  Nebr.,  will  be  watered  from  an  extension  of 
the  Tri-State  Canal.  The  limit  of  area  of  farm  units  on  all  divisions  is  80  acres  for 
pablic  and  160  acres  for  private  land.  The  railroads  serving  the  project  cities  and 
towns,  which  have  an  estimated  population  of  29,900,  are  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qoincy  and  Union  Pacific.  The  character  of  the  soil  varies  from  sandy  loam  on  the 
major  portion  of  the  Interstate  and  Northport  divisions  to  eumbo  soil  on  portions  of 
the  Fort  Laramie  division.  The  principal  products  are  sdfalfa,  cereals,  com,  sugar 
beets,  and  potatoes,  and  the  ]Hincipal  markets  are  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Kansas  City  and 
St  Joseph,  Mo.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  central  Wyoming.  The  length  of  the  irrigating 
aeison  is  from  Ai»il  1  to  September  30  and  the  average  rainfall  amounts  to  14.74  inches. 
Theaverage  temperature  ranges  between  98^  maximum  and  —24^  F.  minimum. 

SUmCABY  OF  DATA  FOB  NOBTH  PLATTB  PBOJECT  TO  BND  OF 

FISCAL  YEAB  1922. 


Aims  tnd  crops: 

InJAble  acreage  when  project  is  complete 

Pauic  land  cmlered  to  June  30, 1922 

Pnblic  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 

State  land  onsoki  on  June  30, 1922 

FtiTBte  land.  June  30, 1922 

Aoreage  aervioe  could  suppiv.  season  of  1921 . . 

Aoreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of 

U81 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1921 

Vatoe  of  irrigated  crops,  per  acre  cropped 


Interstate. 


130,545 

83,681 

411 

529 

45,924 

129,666 

97,400 

96,470 

$2,737,900 

128.38 


Fort 
Laramie. 

Northport. 

107,000 

15,000 

44,689 

6,600 

15,611 

500 

7,325 

1,400 

39,475 

6,600 

16,232 

2,260 

12,150 

2,250 

12,140 

1,800 

$188,930.00 

135,900.00 

S15.56 

t20.00 

Total. 


252,545 

1341,872 

16,494 

9,250 

91,999 

148,148 

111,800 

110,410 

1,962,730 

$26.88 


Appropriations — 

Fiscal  year  1922,  aD  congressional  authorisations $2,273,647.31 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 1,338,063.75 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $935,583.56 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  specified  in  appropriation  act 1,440,000.00 


Fiscal  year 
19&. 

To  June  30, 
1982. 

Iniatlon  works: 

$1,294,760.21 

$12,962,829.94 

Less: 

Funds  advance  An^i  unaoDlied  coooerati ve  credits 

1,579.91 
1,821,400.86 

1,579.91 

Water^right  contracts: 

Pineal  lands  (108.373.46  acres) 

7,828,562.86 

Warren  Act  lands  0?^.R73  acrwi>r , , .  - ,  r  r  r  -  t 

1,019,663.88 

Total. . . . , ,   

1,822,980.77 

8,849,806.66 

Balance 

«528,220.56 

4,112,523.29 

♦Contra. 
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Summary  of  data  for  North  Platte  project  to  end  offUcal  year  19tt — Continued. 


Calendar 
year  1921. 

To  Dec.  31, 
1921. 

Fiscal  year 
1982. 

To  June  80, 
1822. 

Nftt  opAratinn  and  mf^fnt^PftTf C^  <)0"t, ,  ^ . .  _ ,  ^ , , . , 

8262,096.96 

11,430,661.96 

8181,843.78 

81,626,951.14 

Less: 

Chanres  billed  or  contracted 

180,649.64 
*11,628.66 

1,570,779.46 
*  10, 881. 26 

204,369.89 
718.58 

1,589,206.38 
•10,781.04 

Penalties  and  discounts  (net) 

Total 

178,020.88 

1,659,808.20 

206,088.47 

1,678,425.84 

Balftnoe 

84,076.07 

*  129,236.24 

*  23, 744. 69 

•62,474.20 

Reclamation 
fund. 

Judgments 
Court  of 
Claims. 

Increase 

of  com» 

pensation. 

Total. 

Investment  to  date: 

Less  collections 

815,016,486.20 
3,322,073.03 

820,425.67 

8292,568.74 

816,335,420.61 
3,322,073.03 

Net  investment 

11.694.363.17 

26,426.67 

292,658.74 

12.013.347.58 

1 

*  Contra. 


Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  30^  1992. 


Due. 

Oillerted. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1922. 

UntM>l- 

lected 

June  30, 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

'To   return   net   ooostructioQ 
cost: 
Funds  advanced  and  un- 
applied cooperative  cred- 

81,579.91 
357,271.81 

81.579.91 
],9i»l),103.61 

81,579.91 
190,767.60 

81,579.91 
1,632,660.76 

883,'8i6.'79 

Water-right  charges 

t413,«25.97 

Total 

368,861.73 

1,981,683.42 

192,347.60 

1,684,240.66 
1,112.91 

33,816.79 

413,025.97 

Coostruction  water -right 
charges  paid  in  advance 

-To  return  net  operation  and 
malntenanoe  cost: 
Operation  and  maintenaooe 
charges — 
Project  lands  (107,000 
acres) 

186,087.37 

19,332.62 
8,328.03 

1,408,123.83 

181,062.65 
19,197.66 

83,744.67 

4,401.66 
3,328.03 

1,066,134.56 

147,603.66 
19,068.62 

39,211.25 

12,23 
129.04 

302,778.02 
33.46A.60 

Warren  Act  lands  (ap- 
proximately   120,000 
acres) 

Penalties  and  interest 

Total 

207,697.92 

1,608,404.04 

91,474.26 

1,232,806.84 
207.73 

39,362.52 

336,244.  CIS 

Operation    and    maintenance 
charges  paid  in  advance 

Revenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water . . 
Rentals  of  power  and  light . . 
Rentals    of   sradng    and 
fftrminjr  la»^ns  -  - 

61,684.52 
27,407.19 

9,683.36 

160,957.73 
54,673.46 

70,76253 

56,276.05 
24,410.02 

9,779.45 

158,464.49 
41,654.85 

65,797.40 

200 
10,907.56 

1,401.24 
2,211. 06 

4,96&.13 

Total 

88,775.07 

285,393.72 

90,466.52 

265,816.74 

10,900.65 

8,607.43 
58,360.49 

Hiacellaneous  uncollected 

Other  miscellaneous  collections. 

41,988.29 

287,888.15 

Qrand  total  collections 

416.275.67 

3,322,073.03 
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Storage  division, — ^The  construction .  of  the  north  tunnel  outlet 
works,  Pathfinder  Dam,  was  completed  during  June,  1922.  The 
work  involved  the  rock  excavation  for  and  concrete  lining  of  the 
outlet  tunnel  and  construction  of  the  valve  house;  the  installation 
of  two  58-inch  balanced  needle  valves;  5  by  5  foot  emergency  gate; 
3  bj  5  foot  sluice  gate;  and  the  erection  of  a  sluice-gate  house  at  the 
head  of  shaft  No.  2. 

Fart  Laramie  division, — ^The  excavation  of  the  Fort  Laramie  Canal 
ooQtinued  by  drag-line  excavators  throughout  theyear.  all  work  in 
Wyoming  being  completed  October  31,  1921.  The  tnree  electric 
machines  on  tms  work  completed  19.35  miles  of  canal  during  the 
year,  handling  1,318,534  cubic  yards  of  material  at  an  average  field 
cost  of  $0,095  per  cubic  yard.  During  the  year  7,070  acres  of  land 
in  Upper  Cherry  Creek  Valley  and  19,560  acres  of  land,  which  com- 
fmes  the  entire  Springer  lateral  system,  were  made  ready  for  irriga- 
tion with  the  completion  of  the  above  work;  all  land  lying  west  of 
Horse  Creek  in  Wyoming  is  ready  for  irrigation.  Thirty-^o  miles 
of  laterals,  involving  the  excavation  of  162,870  cubic  yards  of  mate- 
rial, and  2,123  structures  having  a  concrete  vardage  of  7,882  were 
completed.  Work  was  started  on  the  Horse  (!Teek  system  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1922. 

Northport  division. — Fourteen  miles  of  the  Northport  Canal,  in- 
volving the  excavation  of  742,000  cubic  yards  of  material  by  drag 
lines  and  teams,  were  completed.  Fifty  miles  of  laterals  with  a 
jtfdage  of  172,000  and  703  lateral  structures  having  a  concrete 
jtfdage  of  3,400  were  constructed.  The  above  work  makes  ready 
4,675  acres  for  irrigation  during  the  season  of  1922. 

DraincLge.— On  tne  Interstate  division  5.55  miles  of  outlet  drain 
were  built.  The  total  drag-line  excavation  amounted  to  149,200 
cubic  yards.  The  work  consisted  of  the  construction  of  a  storucture 
can3ring  the  Minatare  (|rain  under  the  Nine  Mile  drain  and  the 
excavation  incidental  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  under  the  Nine  Mile  contract.  A  start  was 
made  on  the  construction  of  the  Spottedtail  Outlet  Channel,  which 
ev^tuaUy  will  s^^e  as  an  outlet  to  the  Dutch  Flats  area. 

On  the  Fort  Laramie  division  5.2  miles  of  drain  involvii^  the 
excavation  of  105,878  cubic  yards  of  material  were  finished.  This 
comnletes  the  construction  of  the  CSierry  Creek  drainage  system, 
wfaicb  will  drain  all  land  in  the  Cherry  Creek  Basin.  On  me  Katzer 
drain  6.9  miles  of  drain  were  conslAicted  involving  308,015  cubic 
Yards  of  material.  When  completed  this  drain  will  serve  as  an  outlet 
lor  iJl  seepage  waters  developing  from  lands  under  the  Sinringer 
lateral  system  draining  into  tne  Katzer  Basin. 

OPEBATION  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

liUerstaie  division, — Betterments  were  continued  on  the  Inter- 
state Canal,  reinforcing  banks  between  miles  35.8  and  42.3,  and 
widening  the  canal  between  miles  38.2  and  40.0,  and  between  miles 
13.0  ana  13.6.  Structure  replacement  continued  on  all  lateral  dis- 
tricts, 680  wooden  structures  oeing  replaced  during  the  year. 

Fort  Laramie  division, — ^The  canal  was  operated  the  entire  year 
to  serve  the  Lingle  power  plant.     During  the  irrigation  season  the 
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canal  dischai^e  averaged  300  second-feet,  and  during  the  winter 
months  the  efi^ctive  head  averaged  about  50  second-feet/  One  drag 
line  was  enga^d  in  the  remo?al  of  silt  and  sand  from  the  upp^ 
reaches  of  the  Port  Laramie  Canal. 

Operation  data,  Interstate  division,  North  Platte  project,  hy  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  wliich  service  was  prepared  to 

supply  water 

Acreage  irrigated 

Miles  of  canal  operated 

Water  deliyered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1129,891 

184,208 

800 

M64,240 

«2.17 

1129,891 

192,553 

805 

« 177,472 

•2.13 

1129,778 

1  97,908 

805 

s  204, 819 

«2.31 

1129,715 

199,418 

806 

1201.505 

•2.27 

1129,629 

197,640 

807 

« 175, 163 

M.99 

1921 


1U9,666 

197,400 

809 

•186,328 

•114 


1  Includes  North  Platte  Canal  k  Colonisation  Co.  lands. 

•  Exclusive  of  lands  under  North  Platte  Canal  6t  Colonisation  Co.  tract. 

Operation  data,  Fort  Laramie  division.  North  Platte  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  which  service  was  prepared  to  supply  water. 

Acreage  irrigated 

Miles  of  canal  operated 

Water  delivered  to  the  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) , . 


1918 


12,132 

4,865 

70 

6,037 

1.04 


1919 


12,132 

6,258 

79 

18.050 

2.89 


1920 


16,282 

8,530 

130 

16,765 

1.97 


1921 


16,232 

12,150 

138 

22,665 

1.86 


Operation  data,  Northport  division,  North  Platte  project. 


Item. 

Acreage  for  which  service  was  prepared  to  supply  water 

Acreage  irrigated 

Water  delivered  to  the  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre^loet) 


1921 


2,220 

2,250 

3,864 

1.75 


SETTLEMBNT. 

All  of  the  land  thrcnvn  open  to  entiy  in  September,  1921,  has  been 
filed  upon  and  the  majority  of  the  entrjmen  have  built  substantial 
homes  and  are  making  other  improvemmts  incidental  to  successful 
farming  under  irrigation. 

The  development  of  the  Fort  Laramie  division  has  been  enhanced 
greatiy  by  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pac^c  Railroad  through  the 
central  portion  of  this  division,  and  the  construction  of  a  ^ur  tapping 
Cherry  Creek  Valley.  As  a  result  five  towns  have  been  started. 
Bailey  and  Lyman  in  Nebraska,  and  Huntley,  Yoder,  and  Veteran,  the 
latter  a  Government  town  site,  in  Wyoming. 
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Settlement  data.  Interstate  division,  North  Platte  project. 


Item. 


Totil  number  of  fftnns  on  project 

Popatetion 

Xmnber  of  irrigated  fitnns 

Operated  oj  owners  or  managers. . . 

Operated  by  tenants 

Popalation 

Namber  of  towns 

Population 

TiM population  in  towns  and  on  CEums. 

Number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  chtxrches 

Nomber  of  banks 

Total  c^tal  stock 

Amoant  of  deposits 

Nomber  of  depositors..: 


1017 


1,406 

4,500 

1,274 

810 

464 

4,056 

7 

8,000 

12,500 

40 

35 

16 

1352,000 

12,400,000 

7,000 


1918 


1,406 

4,500 

1,274 

774 

500 

4,200 

8 

11,000 

15,500 

40 

36 

16 

1352,000 

12,600,000 

7,200 


1919 


1,420 

4,500 

1,310 

860 

450 

4,056 

8 

11,610 

16,110 

40 

25 

21 

$462,000 

$3,100,000 

7,500 


1920 


1,410 
5,000 

i,aoo 

800 
500 

4,746 

9 

14,382 

19,382 

40 

26 

21 

$777,500 

$7,371,100 

12,000 


1921 


1,450 

5,700 

1,340 

710 

630 

5,300 

9 

14,400 

30,100 

ft    40 

*a6 

'   27 

$787,500 

$6,834,400 

11,200 


SettkTnent  data^  Fort  Laramie  division,  North  Platte  project 


Item. 

1921 

Item. 

1921 

Total  number  of  farms  on  project 

P(^i)lation .    r r , 

407 

1,600 

190 

106 

85 

433 

3 

■     2,900 

Total  population  in  towns  and  on  farms 
Number  of  pul^c  schools 

4,400 
10 

Nmnber  of  irrieated  farms 

Nirmber  of  chtiirbflff r ..  ^ ...... . 

1 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers.. 
Operated  bv  tenants 

Hitmber  of  banks 

^8 

Total  capital  stock 

'$185,000 

Population 

Amount  of  deposits 

*  $1,039,600 
5,500 

NnmMir  of  towns .,,-..? , 

Number  of  depositors 

Popttatlon 

*  Lands  on  the  Interstate  and  Fort  Laramie  divisions  are  tributary  to  6  of  the  banks  listed  above. 

*  $155,000  of  this  amount  is  listed  under  similar  caption  on  Interstate  division. 

*  1919,600  of  this  amount  is  listed  under  similar  caption  on  Interstate  division. 


NEVADA,  KEWLAITDS  PROJECT. 

John  F.  Richardson,  project  manager,  Fallon,  Nev. 

The  Newlands  project  is  located  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  in  Churchilli 
Storey,  and  Lyon  Counties,  Nev.  The  water  supply  is  from  the  Truckee  and  Carson 
Rivers.  The  average  rainfall  on  the  irrigable  area,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  4.43  inches.  The  principal  crops  are  alfal&i,  grain,  pota- 
toes, melons,  and  dairy  products.    Farm  units  range  in  size  from  40  to  160  acres. 

STJMMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  NEWI«ANDS  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

TEAB  1922. 

Areas  and  cr(q[>s: 

Irri^ble  acreage  when  project  is  complete ^ l»,000 

JPubUcland  entered  to  June  30;  I W2 29,45S 

Puldie land  open  to  entry  OQ  June  30, 1022 3,253 

Publicland  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 29,432 

Indian  land,  June  30. 1922 23,877 

Railroad  land  unsold  on  June  30. 1922 20,000 

Otherprivateland,  June  30, 1922 53,000 

Acreage  savice  could  supply,  season  of  1921 •. 72. 166 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 46, 160 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 43,440 

Value  oflrrfeated  crops,  season  of  1921 $1,254,580.00 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped t2&88 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authoriiatioos 11,632,785.57 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 400,796.25 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $1,131,980.22 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  spedfled  in  appropriation  acx fl5,000.00 


• 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Irrimtion  works: 

Net  construction  cost - 

$191,848.04 
660,642.48 

$6,691,414.52 

Less  water-right  contracts,  project  lands  (49, 

896  acres) 

2.692.614.01 

Balance 

♦477,794.44 

3,998,800.51 

Calendar  year 
1921. 

To  Dec.  31, 
1921. 

101,781.75 

Net  operation  and  maintenance  cost 

$106,501.12 

$856,625.54 

925,716.91 

Less: 

Gharffes  billed  cm*  contracted 

122,635.69 
♦1,613.22 

687,625.63 
♦4,916.63 

217,966.80 
♦746.73 

782,872.63 
♦6,001.47 

Penslties  and  discounts  (net) 

Total 

121,022.47 

682,709.00 

217,220.16 

776. 871. 16 

Balance 

♦14,521.35 

173.916.54      *115.43A.41 

148,845.75 

Note.-— Operation  and  maintenance  charges  billed  or  contracted  for  fiscal  year  1922  and  to  June  30, 1932, 
include  item  of  $95,500,  representing  amount  of  operation  and  maintenance  deficit  covered  by  contract 
dated  May  25, 1922,  with  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  district. 


Reclamation 
fund. 


Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 


Investment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers. 


Less  cfdlections i      1,439.828.71 


$8,049,792.98      $69,264.93 


Net  investment '     6,609,964.27        69,264.93 


Total. 


$8,119,057.91 
1,439,828.71 


6,679,229.20 


♦Contra. 
82 
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Stattu  qfcwrrerU  aeoounU  receivabU  a»  of  June  SO,  1922, 


Put. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


Tortturn  net  construction  cost: 

Wttff-rtcht  cfaarsM 

Construction    water-ri^t 
charges  paid  In  advance 


To  retom  net  operation  and 
maiiiUnanoe  coat: 
Opcfitkn  and  maintenance 
diaTEes,    project    lands 


S40,181.40 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


Collected. 


Cash. 


Fiscal 


Raijear 
1022. 


$501,570.37 


131,1112.50 


(70.041  acres).. 
Penshies  and  interest . 


TotaL 

Operttioo    and    maintenance 
diaries  paid  in  advance 


IlereBDes: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water . , 
Rentals  of  power  and  light . . 
Rentals    of  jpaiing    and 


Canning: 


TotaL 

MiKtHaneoiis  uncollected 

OtlMT  miscellaneous  ooDectioBs . 


Grand  total  coQections. 


122,600.54 
601.30 


19,207.94 


1,885.10 
21,045.34 

373.50 


24,203.04 


687,372.63 
7,207.60 


604, 67a  32 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


$488,054.41 

»76.27 


Oth«r 

credits  to 

Joneao, 

1082. 


$0,447.40 


Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 
1028. 


$18,400.60 


08,016.71 
654.70 


88|071.50 


501. 24a  83 
7,261.18 


15,653.27 
161,13437 

24,052.20 


900,830.03 


508,502.01 
104.06 


10,$4a07 
36.51 


10,  Sn.  48 


l,80a35        15,568.52 
184,188.78 


21,827.07 
335.10 


23,062.52 
'0*623.' 28' 


24,013.80 


173,708.10 
183*024.' 87' 


70,50a83 


76,50a83 


25,487.75 


25,487.75 


153,410.80   1,430,828.71 


84.75 
1,462.84 

38.40 


1,585.00 
1,06113 


Aonvmns  bttrxno  fiscal  teab. 

About  4.9  miles  of  laterals  mvolviiig  approximately  33,850  cubic 
yards  of  earthwork,  were  constructed  largely  imder  contract. 

The  lower  bank  of  the  Truckee  Canal  was  reinforced  between  sta- 
tions 561  and  1008  and  rock  slides  were  removed  from  the  upper 
sections  of  this  canal,  using  drag-line  excavators. 

A  new  timber-steel  check  structure  was  placed  in  the  Truckee 
Canal  below  the  head  of  the  KE  lateral.  The  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
under  the  terms  of  a  special  contract,  installed  a  concrete-cast  iron 
siphon  in  the  Lisle  lateral  under  the  railroad  near  Femlev,  Nev. 

Numerous  minor  tiinber  structures  were  installed  in  laterals  by 
Government  forces. 

Drainage, — Excavation  of  deep  open  drains  imder  the  contract 
with  the  Truckee  Carson  irrigation  district  was  commenced  on 
August  11,  1921.  Seven  drag-une  excavators  were  in  operation  on 
this  work  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  during  which  period  46.3  miles 
of  drain,  involving  the  removal  of  1,711,857  cubic  yards  of  material, 
were  completed,  together  with  necessary  structures. 

Several  conferences  were  held  during  the  year  between  officials  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Canyon  Power  Co.  for  the  settle- 
ment of  conflicting  interests  on  the  Truckee  River  preliminary  to  the 
commencement  of  work  on  the  Spanish  Springs  Reservoir. 

Oj^ation  and  maintenance, — Commencing  during  July,  1921,  and 
continuing  through  August,  the  lack  of  stored  water  in  Lake  Tahoe 
and  shortage  in  the  Tnickee  River  made  it  necessary  to  rotate  be- 
tween laterals  and  water  users  to  satisfy  irrigation  requirements  in 
the  Tnickee  district. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  maintenance  work  consiated  of  relining 
with  reinforced  concrete  the  Gilpin  wasteway  tunnel,  120  feet  in 
length,  out  of  the  Truckee  Canal.  The  failitre  of  the  original  concrete 
limpg  made  this  work  necessaiy.  Temporary  lining  of  portions  of 
the  Truckee  Canal  tunnels  Nos.  1  and  3  was  also  necessary  to  insure 
their  safety. 

A  lai^e  part  of  the  maintenance  work  on  laterals  was  done  under 
cleaning  contracts  during  the  early  part  of  1922.  Advertisements  were 
issued  and  bids  received  covering  about  42  miles  of  laterals,  divided 
between  25  schedules  of  work.  Unit  bids  on  contracts  awarded 
ranged  from  tl.50  to  $11  per  station  of  100  feet. 

(Si  May  22,  1922,  Lahont&n  Reservoir  was  filled  and  water  flowed 
over  the  spillways  at  elevation  4162  for  the  first  time. 

The  Lahontan  power  plant  was  operated  during  the  entire  year 
imder  lease  by  the  Canyon  Power  Co. 

Operation  data,  Neiehndt  projeet,  by 
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VEW  MEXICO,  CARLSBAD  PROJECT. 

L.  £.  Foster,  project  manager,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

The  Carlsbad  project  is  located  in  Eddy  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
flystem.  Project  cities  and  towns  are  Carlsbad,  population  3,000,  and  Otis,  Loving, 
lod  Malaga,  with  a  combined  population  d(  about  375.  The  source  of  water  supply  is 
Pecoe  River.  'Rie  length  of  the  irri^tion  season  is  260  days,  which  includes  two 
veeks  in  winter.  The  average  elevation  of  the  irrigable  area  is  3,100  feet.  The  rain- 
hH  avenges  14.25  inches.  The  average  of  recorded  temperatures  for  a  period  of  21 
yean  ranges  from  112°  to  — 7°  F.  The  soil  of  the  irrigable  area  is  Pecos  clay  and 
andy  loam,  with  high  Ume  content.  The  pjriiicipal  products  are  cotton,  alfalfiii,  and 
miscellaneous  grains  and  fruits.  The  principal  maivets  are  Carlsbad,  Kansas  City, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston.  The  irrigation  plan  provides  for  the  storage 
of  water  in  Lake  McMillan  and  in  Avalon  reservoir  both  controlled  by  earth  and 
rock-fill  dams.  Water  is  diverted  at  Avalon  reservoir  into  a  canal  system,  which 
extends  25  miles  in  a  southerly  direction. 


SUIOCA&Y  OF  DATA  FOB  CARLSBAD  PBOJEOT  TO  BND  OF  FISOAL 

YBAB  1922. 

Aims  and  crops: 

InJAble  acreage  when  project  is  oomplete 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1982 55 

Other  private  land,  June  30, 1022 34,936 

Acreage  s^vice  could  supply,  season  of  1921 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  on92l 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1981 «. 21,6 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1931 1919,650.00 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $43.53 

noanoes: 

Appropriations — 

Fisca]  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorizations $110,474.48 

Encumbrances,  disbursements  and  liabilities. 53,096.42 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1923 $57,37&06 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  specffled  in  appropriation  act 65,000.00 


24,991 


24,091 

fB,810 
1,620 


fiiscalyear 
1932. 


Iniation  works: 

Nit  construction  cost. 


Funds  advanced  and  unapplied  cooperative  credits. 
Watcr^riglKt  contracts,  pn^eet  lands  (24,859  acses) . . 


TotaL. 
Balance... 


Ntt  opentifln  and  molntenBaot  cost.. 
Less: 

Cfaarffes  billed  or  contracted. . 
Penalties  and  discounts  (net). 


TotaL. 
Balance... 


(^endar 
year  1981. 


145,453.10 


»'SM? 


58,29L14 


*12,88aM 


To  Dec.  31, 
1981. 


ni,507.38 


*1,5«7.33 


$4O6»1(0.3O 


394,170.14 
3, 59a  39 


306,700.43 


8,333.87 


=& 


40,884.80 


57,788.^ 
1,315.50 


To  June  30, 
1932. 


$1,307,303.66 


7,980.06 
1,400,501.00 


1,417,481.06 


•30,177.41 


438.40180 


58,98116 


•9,149L37 


806,888.41 
3,339.68 


397.1ia04 


41,386.36 


^^ 


AS: 


Inrestment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  tranaf^. 
Less  ooUecUons 


Net  investment. 


Ccntim. 


Heclamatlon 
fond. 


$1,890,857.45 
746,006.38 


1,146,851.07 


Increase  of 

compensa^ 

tion. 


:oUi. 


$84,l8a7A 


24,180.76 


«1,917,088.7I 

746,006.38 


1,171. 031. W 
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Status^/ current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  1922. 


' 

Due. 

CoUMtedk 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

To  June  30, 
1022. 

Cash. 

otliflr 

oredUata 

June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected. 
June  36, 

FIsealyesr 
1923. 

TaltineSO, 
1922. 

1922. 

To  return  net  con5ttruction  cost: 
Funds  advaaood 

«7,9eao6 

364,388.81 

'S49,*66i*7i' 

f7,96a06 
322^5ia06 

Water-right  charges 

$55»42&29 

941, 878. 73 

Totiil 

56,428.20 

372,988.87 

40,582.7t 

830,490.14 

856.22 

41,878.73 

Construction  water-rl^t  charges 
paid  in  advance 

To  return  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost: 
OpecBtton    aid    inahit&> 
nance    charges,    project 

lands  (24,859  acres) 

■    Penalties  and  interest 

57,768.57 
1,946.16 

399,888.41 
8.316.44 

36,572.36 
1,946.16 

323,281.60 
8,316.44 

$5,086.81 

65,519.91 

Total 

50, 71473 

402,204.85 

38,618.52 

331,608.13       5,086.81 

65,519.91 

Revenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water . . 
Rentals  of  graung  and  farm- 
ing lands 

1,473.70 
1,740.16 

10,042.04 

1,473.70 
1,67478 

18,858.44 
9,747.70 



204.34 

Total 

3,222.86 

28,900.48 

3,148.48 

28,606.14 

2M.M 

Miscellaneous  uncollected 

152.94 

Other  miscel^neous  eoHections. 

6,929.23 

54,455.75 

Grand  total  collections . . . 

98.1.'>8.94       74fiuOQft.38 

-  _  ,   —  — 

■•*"*****•■ 

▲OTIVITIBS  DTTBING  FISCAL  YEAB. 

Operation  and  maintenance. — ^The  water  supply  was  ample  during 
the  period.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  considerable  water  was 
wasted;  however,  during  the  fall  montHs  of  1921  the  storage  was 
nearly  exhausted  and  the  reservoir  was  not  entirely  filled  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  irrigation  season  of  1922,  nor  had  it  filled  by  the  close 
of  the  nscal  year.  There  was  no  water  shortage  during  the  vear.  The 
spring  of  1922  was  somewhat  late  and  heavy  rains  in  April  and  May 
resulted  in  an  unusual  amount  of  replantmg  of  row  crops.  Crops 
generally  were  in  good  condition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Minor 
damage  was  done  to  the  concrete  section  of  Black  River  Canal  in 
July,  1921,  and  again  in  May,  1922.  Repairs  were  made  promptly 
without  delaving  water  delivery.  The  canal  and  lateral  system  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  during  the  winter  of  1922,  and  the  wooden  parts 
of  all  lateral  structures  were  repaired  or  replaced. 

In  the  case  -of  the  Pecos  water-right  adjudication,  some  progress 
was  made  during  the  year  through  mterlocutory  decrees  entered  by 
consent  settling  tentatively  the  rights  of  certain  defendants.  The 
hydrographic  survey  being  made  by  the  State  engineer  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  This  work  was  somewhat  delayed  by  lack  of  avail- 
able funds.  The  Reclamation  Service  had  advanced  $12,000  for  this 
work  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Operation  data,  Carlsbad  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Aentgi  for  wliicfe  serviot  WM  prepared  to 

tap^mUr 

AentcBirrlRsted 

)IDsaleAiMlqper»ted 

Water  dtfcftedXaofe-faH) 

Water  defiwed  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Pff  acre  o(  land  irrigated  (acre*feet> 


m6 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

24,775 

24,775 

24,775 

24.001 

24,001 

16,600 

16,882 

19,460 

20,363 

22,170 

45 

45 

46 

45 

45 

106,470 

05,196 

97,320 

47!380 

2.43 

'il:S 

131,673 

40,382 

39,580 

53.644 
i42 

2.43 

2.83 

2.4 

1021 


24,901 
23,816 

2.40 


SetUement  datOf  Carlsbad  project. 


•    Item. 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

Total  nomber  of  farms  on  prcth 
est 

ifl06 
634 

455 

«167 

88 

634 

4 

3,300 

8,884 

8 
3 

$225,000 

$1,243,316 

2,138 

t627 
008 

535 

siOO 

243 

.082 

•4 

8,300 

4,202 
7 
8 

1,011 

^666 

1,267 

458 

t231 
227 

1,257 

3,375 

4,632 

7 

8 

3 

»75,000. 

$1,238  432 

2,234 

»f41 

1,378 

565 

>2e8 

267 

1,378 

3,375 

4,753 

8 

3 

$275,000 

$1,271,645 

2,611 

»770 

'■S 

M80 

367 

1,575 

4 

3,375 

4,060 

13 

11 

5 

$275,000 

$1,040,024 

2,617 

^760 

Potnlation. . .      ..... 

1.485 

NoBber  of  irrigated  fanns 

Operated   by   owners   or 
manafers ...    . .  . . 

Si 

•277 

OperateSf  by  tensnts 

Population..........  ..... 

149 
1,435 

Kmnber  (rf  towns 

4 

Popolition 

3,375 

TMii  popoJatioB  in  towns  and 

OBlSvms.... 

Namber  of  public  schools 

Nnmherofchurrlies . 

4,810 
13 
11 

Nombv  of  banks 

3 

Total  capital  stock 

$225,000 

AmoontV  deposits 

Number  of  depositors 

«."^jg 

*  Water-right  applications. 

*  Many  l^nns  were  operated  by  one  man. 
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L.  M.  Lawson,  project  manag^er,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  Rio  Grande  irrigation  project  is  an  international  and  an  interstate  project, 
including  within  its  present  established  boundaries  approximately  86,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Elephant  *Butte  irrigation  district  of  New  Mexico  and  64.000  acres  in  the 
El  Paso  County  Water  Improvement  District  No.  1,  of  Texas,  and  approximately 
25,000  acres  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  population  of  the  principal  aty,  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  is  80,000,  and  tne  project  lands  have  an  additional  population  of  14.000. 

Flood  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  stored  in  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir.  With 
an  average  rainfall  of  10  inches  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  in  addition  is  approxi- 
mately 3  acre-feet  per  acre.  The  irrigation  season  normally  is  from  February  1  to 
Octobler  15.  Practically  all  the  lands  of  the  project  are  in  private  ownership.  All 
lands  within  the  project  limits  in  the  United  States  are  in  irrigation  districts,  and 
contracts  for  repayment  of  construction  charges,  as  well  as  yearly  operation  and 
maintenance  cost,*  have  been  negotiated  and  executed  between  these  districts  and 
the  United  States. 

The  project  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  namely,  the  Rincon,  Leasburg,  Mesilla. 
and  El  Paso.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  furnished  water  supply  by  diversion  from 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  last-named  division  utilizes  an  international  diveraion  dam 
located  near  El  Paso«  and  this  structure,  maintained  jointly  bv  the  irrigators  of  both 
'Countries,  also  diverts  the  water  into  the  main  canal  for  the  Mexican  limds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  and  reconstruction  of  the  lateral  system  waa 
60  per  cent  complete  on  June  30.  1922.  The  drainage  system,  now  under  construc- 
tion, when  completed  will  consist  of  350  miles  of  deep  open  drain,  involving  excavar- 
tion  of  17,000,000  cubic  yards.  On  June  30,  1922,  244.5  miles  of  main  drain  planned 
had  been  completed. 

Power  development  at  Elephant  Butte  Dam  consists  of  a  small  plant  reouired  for 
the  operation  of  the  water  system  and  furnishing  of  lights.  At  the  time  oi  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  six  power  gates  and  penstocks  were  incorporated  in  the  structure, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  power  plant  with  an  output  of  18,000  killowatts  could  be 
copstructed  at  some  future  date. 

aXTMMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  BIO  GBANDE  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

YBAB  1922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrigable  acreage  when  project  is  complete 150,000 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30;  1922 600 

Public  land  open  to  entry  oo  June  30. 1922 1,000 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 700 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 1,000 

Private  land,  June  30, 1922 146,700 

Acreafs  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 109.000 

Acreage  irrigated,  seasGO  of  1921 i  85, 580 

Acreage  cropped  under  iirrigatioa,  seasQO  of  1981 ^  77, 660 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1921 12,488,710.00 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped S32.ll 

finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorizatioiis. $2,000,570.37 

Bncumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 837, 170. 78 

Vneocumbered  balance  Julv  1,1022 $1,172,390.50 

Fiscal  year  192S,  amount  spedfled  in  approprlatioQ  act l,000,00aon 


Fiscalyi 
1921 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


IrricatioQ  work*: 

Net  coDStructioD  cost . 


$704,053.27 


$11,315,348.08 


Nooreimbunable  • 

Funds  advanced  for  constructloD ! 

WateMlght  contracts,  proiject  lands  (85,000  acres) . 


5,ooaoo 


i,ooo.ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

7,650,000.00 


Total. 
Balance.. 


5,000.00 


8,655,00a  00 


780,063.27 


2,660,348.08 


1  Includes  1,120  acres  In  Fot  Hancock  ar«a,  below  the  nrnjivt  supplied  with  exeats  stored  water. 
«  34  Stat.,  1357. 
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Swtawy  cfdatm/or  Rio  Grande  project  to  end  df  fiscal  year  19tt — ContiBued. 


Catondar 

year  1921. 

To  Dec  31, 
1U21. 

FisoaJyear 
1022. 

To  June  ao, 
1022. 

Xetoperatioo  and  maintenance  cost 

1233,754.42 

$233,754.42 

$216,372.00 

$366,806.52 

Charaes  taiOed  or  cfMitracted 

232,724.10 
*2,704.12 

232,724.10 
♦2,704.12 

83,318.50 
♦422.57 

282,734.10 

Poiahies  and  discounts  (net) 

♦3,100.31 

Total 

2SO,Qlft08 

230,010198 

82^805.93 

220,614.70 

Balanrf^    . 

3,734.44 

3,734.44 

133,476.07 

137,103.73 

iDTcstment  to  date: 

Disboraenwnts  and  net  transfers. 
Leiicolle<^oo8 


Netlnveatiiieot. 


Reclamation 
fond. 


$12,370,702.25 
1,814,727.18 


10^565^086.07 


Rio  C^^nde 
Dam. 


$i,ooe,ooaoo 


Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 


$363,608.00 


Total. 


Ii000,00a00      363,608.00 


$13,743,3n.l5 

1,814, 727. 18 


11,028.643.07 


♦Cntea. 


Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  19t2. 


To  ntomnet  ooDstmotioiioost: 

Funds  advanced  for  oatk- 

section 


To  ntom  net  operation  and 
nniDtenanoe  cesi: 
Opsation  and  maintenance 
charges  project  lands,  ISO.- 

000  acres -.«.>.. 

Penalties  and  iztterest 


Total. 


Kentab  of  irrigating  water . 

Rentals  of  power  and  light . 

Rentals   oi   gracing   and 

fvminglanas 


Total 

Other  misoeUanaons   oel- 

lectidBs 

VisoeQaneoos  uncollected . . 


Grand  total  collections. 


Due. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


$5,0001 00 


216.605.50 
1,228.11 


217,833.61 


1,575.00 


446.45 


2,021.45 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


$5,ooaoo 


216,605.50 
1,377.13 


27,082.68 


1,000,101.25      57,432.31 
2,243.33  , 


Collected. 


Cash. 


Fiscal  year 
10S2. 


$142,500,00 

i,mii 





143,728.11 


1,512.00  I         446.45 


1,003,856.58  1    57,878.76 
28,554.20 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


$212,110.06 
1,377.13 


213,406.10 


1,043,848.57 
2,243.88 

1,504.00 


1,047,505.00 
553,636.00 


230,161.07  1,814,727.18 


Otber 

credits  to 

June  80, 

1023. 


Uncol- 
lected, 
June  80, 
1022. 


$5,O00lOO 


$4^486.44 


4,486.44 


» B  fr  *  •  »•  »  #« 


46,252.68 


Ktlf$ 


46, 26a  68 
2,780.64 


ACriVlTlES  DTJBINa  FISCAL  YBAB. 

Storage. — Concreting  on  the  spillway  channel  at  Elephant  Butte 
Dam  was  begun  about  July  1,  1921,  and  was  completed  in  November, 
7,785  cubic  yards  of  concrete  being  placed  from  a  chuting  tower. 
The  upper  and  lower  east  balanced  valve  plugs  were  replaced  with 
Bew  ones  having  removable  bronze  downstream  face,  the  original 
semisteel  plugs  having  become  pitted  through. 
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Canal  system. — During  the  nonirrigation  season  the  Leasburg 
Canal  extension  was  completed  following  a  portion  of  the  Dona  Ana 
lateral  and  wasteway  so  that  approximately  3  miles  of  the  old  Las 
Cruces  and  Mesilla  ditches  were  eliminated.  Six  thousand  feet  of 
the  West  Side  Canal  were  lined  above  the  Chamberino  lateral  heading 
and  the  banks  raised  for  2  miles.  The  Franklin  Canal  was  enlarged 
from  the  Franklin  feeder  junction  to  the  Island  feeder,  which  was 
also  enlarged  and  raised. 

LaJterd  system, — One  Ruth  ditching  machine  operated  the  entire 
year  completing  the  Las  Cruces  system  including  sublaterals  and 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  Mesilla  system;  an  aoditional  machine 
received  during  the  spring  completed  about  75  per  cent  of  the  Three 
Saints  lateral  system.  Lateral  construction  by  dra^-line  excavators 
included  2,000  feet  of  the  Las  Cruces  lateral  movea  oflf  the  railroad 
right  of  way,  the  extension  of  the  Hill  lateral,  the  Santo  Tomas, 
Brazito,  Baca,  and  River  laterals,  a  portion  of  the  Del  Rio  lateral, 
Mesilla  wasteway,  and  a  portion  of  the  Brown  lateral,  a  section  of  the 
Dona  Ana  wasteway,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  Anthony  lateral. 
Construction  imder  small  earthwork  contracts  consisted  of  the 
Cooney,  Rowley,  Zach,  and  Stevens  laterals  and  a  section  of  the 
Taylor,  Baker,  and  La  Union  East  laterals.  In  the  El  Paso  Valley 
construction  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Salatral  lateral  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Ysla  and  Y-303  laterals  were  completed  by  the  P. 
&  H.  206  excavator.  The  Jornada  lateral  was  reconstructed  by 
Government  forces,  and  a  Ruth  ditching  machine  completed  the 
San  Elizario  lateral. 

Drainage  system, — In  the  Mesila  Valley  the  Monighan  2-T  drag 
line  Worked  throughout  the  year  on  the  Del  Rio  drain,  except  during 
the  construction  of  the  Mesilla  wasteway.  One  Bucyrus  9i  drae 
line  completed  the  Dona  Ana  drain,  worked  on  the  Leasburg  Can^ 
extension  during  the  nonirrigation  season,  constructed  the  Shalem 
drain,  and  resumed  the  construction  of  the  Selden  drain.  Another 
Bucyrus  9i  completed  the  Santo  Tomas  drain  and  Santo  Tomas 
lateral,  Worked  oH  the  West  Side  Canal  bank  raising  during  the 
nonirrigation  season,  and  began  the  construction  of  the  Picacho 
drain  on  February  1.  The  two  P.  &  H.  206  drag  lines  were  diverted 
from  lateral  construction  for  short  intervals  for  the  construction  of 
the  Lake  and  Shalem  spur  drains.  In  all  19.1  miles  of  drain  Were 
constructed  in  the  Mesilla  Valley.  In  the  El  Paso  Valley  one  Bucyrus 
9i  drag  line  continued  the  construction  of  the  Border  drain  and  the 
other  9*  excavator  completed  the  Plikya  drain  and  cleaned  a  portion 
of  the  Mesa  drain.  The  Jennings  Construction  &  Engineering  Co. 
completed  their  contract  for  the  second  schedule  of  the  Tomillo 
drain  on  March  24  and  the  construction  of  this  drain  was  resumed  by 
the  Bucyrus  30-B  drag  line.  In  the  El  Paso  Valley  13.5  miles  of 
drain  were  constructed. 

Operation  and  mainteTiance, — During  the  year  1921  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  delivered  water  to  84,460  acres  on  ttie  project  on  a  rental 
basis  under  contract  with  the  two  irrigation  districts,  the  districts 
being  billed  for  the  estimated  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
for  3ie  yeal*.  Practically  all  cleaning  was  done  under  small  earth- 
work contracts.  Portions  of  the  Mesa  and  Middle  drains  in  the 
El  Paso  Valley  were  cleared  by  drag  line. 
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Operation  data  Rio  Grande  project ^  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  which  stf  vice  was  prepared  to 

supply  water 

Acraife  irrigated 

Miles  canal  operated 

Water  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Water  delivered  to  land  (acre-ieet) 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1916 


86,000 

63,613 

75 

•420,646 


6.73 


1917 


88,000 

64,308 

86 

•622,177 


8.0 


1918 


92,300 

64,781 

163 

*  613, 638 

»  348, 206 

5.37 


1919 


107,000 

70,000 

386 

«  603, 711 

»  174,045 

2.6 


1920 


109,000 

173,346 

646 

<  677,953 

»  226. 464 

i9& 


1921 


109,000 

s  85, 680 

686 

«  782. 366 

» 107,086 

2.66 


1  Land  irrigated  throu^  Qovemment  operated  distribotion  system  only  does  not  include  approximately 
10^3  acres  m  Picacho.  Island,  and  Tomillo  still  Irrigating  ik'om  community  ditch  diverting  direct  from 
the  river. 

1  Inehides  1,120  acres  in  Fort  Hancock. 

*  Measured  at  point  of  delivery  from  canals . 

*  Total  diversions,  including  water  wasted  and  rediverted  from  river  below. 

*  Includes  delivery  to  farms  by  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  operation  and  to  heads  of  community  ditches 
on  project. 

Settlement  data,  Rio  Oran^  project. 


Total  number  of  farms 

Population 

Number  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners 

Opoated  by  tenants 

Number  of  towns 

Pc^mlation 

Total  population  in  towns  and  on  farms 

Number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  churches 

Number  of  banks 

Total  amount  of  capital  stock 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  of  depositors 


1917 

1918 

1,700 

2,287 

10,500 

10,250 

1,700 

2,287 

1,170 

1,377 

530 

910 

26 

27 

86,600 

87,997 

97,100 
62 
81 

98,256 
52 
82 

18 

18 

$3,000,000 

$3,000,000 

$31,000,000 

$32,000^000 

40,000 

40,000 

1919 


2,703 

12,890 

2,703 

1,966 

737 

27 

89,316 

102,206 

54 

83 

17 

$3,250,000 
^,000,000 
44,000 


1920 


1921 


3,021 

12,199 

3,021 

2,668 

353 

29 

U00,235 

112,434 

102 

106 

14 

$2,900,000 

$30,898»499 

31,716 


3,204 

11,774 

3,222 

2,628 

504 

29 

101,236 

113,009 

103 

106 

13 

$2,950,000 

$28,194,815 

30.000 


1 5,000  soldiers  included  in  EI  Paso's  population. 


VORTH  DAKOTA  PVHPIVO  PBOJECT.  * 

WiLUAH  S.  Arthur,  project  outiuger,  Willuton,  N.  Dak. 

The  North  Dakota  pumping  project  is  located  in  Williame  County,  N.  Dak.,  od  th^ 
Oreat  Northern  Railvay.  Williston  ia  the  principal  town  and  the  project  he«d- 
quutero.  The  Migsnuti  River  is  the  source  of  water  supply.  The  imgation  eeason  it 
SO  days;  the  average  rainfall  is  13  inchee;  the  average  ttigb  temperature  ie  99°  and 
the  average  low  —37°  7.  The  principal  producta  are  alfalfa,  dairv  cowa  and  hogs, 
com  and  potatoes.     Public  farm  unite  are  hmited  to  80  acres,  and  private  to  160  acres. 

.\  centiil  Bteam  power  plant  ie  located  near  Williston  adjoining  GovemmentKiwned 
coal  lands,  where  electrical  enorKy  is  generated  for  the  operation  of  the  pumping  Bta- 
tione  of  icliich  there  are  tour.  The  plan  of  the  Williaton  division  i»«videa  for  a  aeries 
of  motor-driven  ccntrlfu^l  pumps  on  a,  barge  in  the  MiBsouri  River,  a  settling  baein 
receiving  the  water  from  the  barge,  a  main  canal  of  90  second-feet  capacity  extending 
along  Little  Muddv  Creek  to  the  power  plant  where  two  sets  of  steam-driven  turbines 
operate  centrifugal  pumpe  for  th^liigber  lifts.  From  the  main  canal  about  midway 
lietween  the  river  and  power  plant  electrically-driven  pumps  raise  water  28  feet  for 
the  lands  on  the  weet  side  of  Little  Muddy  Creek. 
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Summary  of  data  for  North  Dakota  pumping  project  to  end  offUcal  year  1922 — Gontd. 


' 

Reclamation 
fond. 

Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 

Total. 

iBfvtment  to  date: 

Distmrmnentit  find  not  tTYtnstars. ....            ...... 

11,429,414.07 
377,511.68 

119,815.39 

11, 449, 229. 4& 
877,511.63 

LflRR  codectfoiis    ......  X ..  w .....  a    .    . . 

Net  inywtnient 

1,051,002.44 

19,815.39 

1,071,717.83- 

Statv*  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO^  1922. 


Due. 

Collected— cash. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 
1922. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  Jane  80, 
1922. 

• 

To  return  net  eonstniotion  coat: 

Coostmction  water-right  charges  paid 
In  advance. 

$8,250.63 

. 

To  retnq)  net  operation  and  maintenance 
cost: 
Operation  and  maintenance  charges, 
project  lands  (6.693.40  acres) 

111,713.45 
1,052.86 

$48,338.61 
1,288.76 

15,841.58 
1,052.86 

27,625.16 
1,288.76 

$20,713.4S 

P^n^tiet  and  interest 

Total 

12,766.31 

49,627.37 

6,894.44 

28,913.92 

20,713.4fr 

Herenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water 

2.149.03 
316,077.04 

'48,*34i.*88* 

2,148.03 
312,818.54 

Rentals  of  power  and  light 

52,10a33 

3,758.50 

Total 

52,100.33 

318,226.07 

48,341.83 

314,467.57 

3. 758. 50 

^JKHlaneons  nncf^lected. .  ^. 

27.61 

Othtf  mJtcfdlaneons  cotlertions . 

7,939.93 

25,879.51 

............ 

Onmd  total  collections 

63,176.20 

3n,511.63 

ACTIVITIES  DTTBINa  FISCAL  YBAB. 

About  3  miles  of  small  laterals  were  constructed  to  deliver  water 
to  lands  not  previously  irrigated. 

The  conmiercial  power  contract  with  the  city  of  Williston  remained 
in  force  and  the  plant  was  in  operation  the  entire  year  under  this 
contract.  During  the  year  1,090,500  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical 
energy  were  delivered  to  the  city.  The  chief  value  of  the  conmiercial 
power  operations  lies  in  their  making  it  feasible  to  retain  the  princi- 

£al  part  of  an  operating  organization  throughout  the  year.    It  would 
e  impracticable  to  disband  and  assemble  this  type  of  organization 
each  year. 

For  the  operations  of  the  power  plant  13,122  tons  of  coal  were 
mined  in  the  coal  mine,  which  is  the  only  Government-operated  coal 
mine  in  the  United  States.  This  coal  cost  $26,427,  or  $2.01  per  ton. 
This  represented  a  reduction  of  57  cents  per  ton  over  the  previous 
year  and  74  cents  per  ton  imder  the  average  coal-mining  costs  of  the 
community. 


94       TWENTY-FIBST  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  BBCLAMATION  SERVICE. 
Operation  data,  Williston  division.  North  Dakota  pumping  project. 


Item. 


Area  for  which  service  was  prepared  to  supply  water 

Acreage  irrigated 

Miles  of  canal  operated 

Water  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Water  d^vered  to  land  (acre'feet) 

Water  per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1919 

1920 

8,180 

7,653 

2,446 

2,810 

31 

31 

*,Q28 

4,000 

2,63S 

2,684 

1.08 

0.97 

1021 


7,663 
2,680 

2,^ 

1,624 

6.78 


SETTUSHENT. 

There  is  no  public  land  available  for  entry  at  present.  The 
Willis\on  irrigation  district  has  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  reduce 
the  size  of  private  land  holdings  and  correspondingly  increase  the 
settlement.  Farmers  of  small  tracts  devoted  to  diversified  crops 
are  very  successful. 

Settlement  data,  Williston  division ,  North  Dakota  pumping  project. 


Item. 


Total  number  of  turns  on  proj- 
ect  

Population 

Total  number  of  irrigated  farms . 

Operated  by  owners  or 
managers 

Operated  bytenants 

Operated  byncmresidents., 

population 

Number  of  towns 

»      Population 

PopulMicm  in  towns  and  on 

farms 

Number  oi  public  schools 

Number  of  churches 

Number  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  of  depositors 


1016 


101 
176 


34 
10 


152 

2 

5,000 

5,176 

5 

6 

3 

1185,000 

Sl,5Qe,000 

3,300 


1017 


105 
100 


34 
10 


1018 


165 

2 

5,300 

6,400 

6 

6 

4 

1235,000 

11,8)0,000 

3,500 


105 
105 


33 
U 


160 

2 

5,360 

5,555 

6 

6 

4 

1260,000 

•2,000,000 

3,800 


m9 . 


106 
200 


33 
24 


181 

2 

5,400 

5,600 

6 

6 

4 

1260,000 

fl,  750, 009 

3,600 


1020 


1C5 
200 

04 

47 

19 

28 

194 

2 

5,000 

5,200 

6 

6 

3 

1260,000 

$2,  COO,  000 

5,010 


1021 


105 

210 

76 

SO 

12 

25 

200 

2 

5,000 

5,210 

6 

7 

3 

$260,000 

11,800,000 

3,600 


OBEGOH,  UMATILLA  PBOJECT. 

H.  M.  ScHiLLiNo,  project  manager,  HermiBton,  Or^. 

The  Umatilla  project  is  located  in  Umatilla  and  Morrow  Counties  and  is  traversed 
by  the  main  line  railroad  of  the  Or^n- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  The 
project  towns  are  Hermiston,  Umatilla,  Irrigon,  and  Boardman.  The  source  of  water 
soppiy  is  the  Umatilla  River.  The  average  elevation  of  the  irrigable  area  is  470  feet 
ibove  sea  level,  the  average  rain&ll  for  13  years  is  8.71  inches,  and  the  length  of  tiie 
irrigation  season  is  210  days.  The  principal  products  are  alfsdfo,  fruits,  v^etables, 
honey,  and  dairy  produce. 

The  irrigation  plan  of  tlie  East  division  of  the  project  provides  for  the  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Umatilla  River  above  Echo,  Qreg.,  through  a  feed  canal  24.5  miles  in 
length  to  the  Cold  Springs  Reservoir  which  has  a  storage  capacity  of  50,000  acre-feet, 
tnd  from  which  it  is  deuvered  directly  to  the  land  througn  a  system  of  canals  ana 
latefab.  Water  is  also  diverted  from  ue  Umatilla  River  near  the  mouth  of  Butter 
Oeek  by  the  Maxwell  Canal  and  when  available  supplements  the  discharge  from  the 
reservoir.  For  the  West  division  water  is  diverted  from  the  Umatilla  River  about  half 
way  between  Hermiston  and  Umatilla  and  is  delivered  directly  to  lands  bordering  the 
Colombia  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Umatilla,  Irrigon,  and  Boardman. 

SUIOCABY  OF  GENEBAL  DATA  FOB  TTHATILLA  PBOJECT  TO  END  ON 

FISCAL.  TBAB  1922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

IninUe  acrease  when  prelect  is  complete. 28,300 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1»22 5,360 

Pubhc  land  open  to  entry  OQ  June  30^1922 97 

Publicland  withdrawn  on  June 30.  Id22 2,370 

Railroad  land  unsold  oo  June  30, 1922 3,319 

Other  priTate land,  June 30, 1933 17;i48 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 21.400 

Acreage  Irrigated,  season  of  1921 13,150 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 11,610 

Valueofirrigatedcrops,  season  of  1921 $343,890 

Valoe  of  irritated  cr<q>s  per  acre  cropped ,         9M.92 

noaooaK 

Appr(q>riatioos— 

Fiscal  year  1922,  all  eongressioiial  aothorlaatioos $478^52.66 

EDCumteanoes,  disbursements  and  liabilities 136,037.17 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1,1922 1342,715.49 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  speofled  in  apprgpriotioa  act 500,000.00 


Fiscalyear 

To  June  30, 
1«2. 

Iniatioo  works: 

f^  <X?Hfftf  IH^UOtl   POfft^  ^  .  .  .       .^       axx            uxx.ax       .x*.       x*       sx^                xx^       x  ...  x  ......  x  . 

1221,223.79 
1,013,206.08 

$2,798,885.14 

Less  water-right  contradts— 

Ppojtct  lMl4s  (14,040  wm) 

2,682,804.49 

Otiwr tends  (ISO acras).  /       .    x.    . 

4,800.00 

Tfltal X       .    ..  s.    .....X 

1,012,206.03 

2,687,104.49 

w^Vy>T 

•790,964.2$ 

1U,7$0.66 

34,617.97 

■             1  1 

CftlBndftr  year 
1921. 

ToJhgi,3l, 

Net  opcratioo  and  maintenance  cost 

$43,709.78 

$290,782.91 

308,756.00 

Lav 

Charirea  billed  or  contracted 

52,0119ft 
192,43 

295,449.  M 
2,869.13 

51,984.23 
774.86 

295,449.64 

Penalties  and  disoounts  (net). 

3,643.96 

Tfltml 

52,205.39 

296,818.77 

52,760.07 

296^018.62 

Balancex         x..x....x...x..x           ..x... 

•8,495.61 

♦7,535.86 

•18,141.10 

9,668.38 

95 
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Summary  of  general  data  for  Umatilla  project  to  end  of  fiscal  year  1922 — Continued. 


Investment  to  date: 

Pisbursements  and  net  transfers 
Less  collecticms 

Netinvestmoit 


Reclamation 
fund. 


13,258,599.11 
733,570.24 


2,525,028.87 


Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 


132,334.05 


32,334.05 


ToUl. 


13,290,933.10 
733, 57a  24 


2,557,362.92 


Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  1922. 

V 

Due. 

CoUected. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  90, 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

* 

To  June  30. 
1922. 

1922. 

To  return  net  construction  cost: 

Water-right  charges 

Construction     water-right 

129,225.00 

• 

$341,49a34 

88,101.94 

1305,015.47 
19,253.07 

$36,474.87 

To  return  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost: 
Operation    and    mainte- 
nance  charges,    prpject 

lands  (24,400  acres) 

Penalties  and  intoest 

26,349.98 
1,041.17 

250,084.18 
6,921.54 

24,217.38 
1,041.17 

214,177.74 
6,92L54 

83,277.56 

33,478.83 

Total 

27,391.16 

257,855.67 

25,258.55 

221,009.28 
534.96 

3,277.56 

83,47&83 

Operation    and    maintenance 
charses  naid  in  advance. 

Revenues: 

Rentals  of  Irrigating  water. 
Rentals    of   grazing    and 
fftrmi^^g  lands ............ 

2,«7405 
331.55 

30,786.09 
1,008.60 

1,125.89 
331.55 

29,8ia05 
1,008.60 

60a42 

366.62 

** 

TotaL 

3,005.60 

31,7»169 

1,457.44 

ao,si&65 

60a42 

366.62 

Mif)C^11l^^90US  UncoIlwt<Vl 

871.53 

Other  Tnlscellan^iis  cnllf^tions. 

6,092.67 

156,848.81 

......... 

Grand  total  coUections. . . 

40,9ia60 

733, 57a  24 

AOTIVmBS  DTJBINa  FISCAL  TBAB. 

East  division. — ^The  principal  construction  work  in  progress  was 
the  continuation  of  the  improvement  of  the  A  Canal,  of  which  2.6 
miles  were  enlarged  and  lined,  involving  the  excavation  of  15,000 
cubic  yards  of  material  and  the  placing  of  3,000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete lining.  In  addition  a  by-pass  canal  of  50  second-feet  capacity 
and  700  feet  long  was  built  from  the  A  Canal  to  the  Maxwell  Canal. 
In  connection  with  betterments  to  the  irrigation  system  as  pro- 
vided in  the  contract  with  the  Hermistori  irrigation  district  the  Dl 
!>ipe  was  extended  to  take  water  from  the  Maxwell  Canal  instead  of 
rom  the  C  Canal,  thus  adding  considerably  to  its  capacity.  In  addi- 
tion, about  1,700  feet  of  canal  between  Dl  and  D2  pipes  were  en- 
larged and  lined  with  concrete  and  the  canal  below  D2  pipes  was  en- 
larged. Four  short  pipe  lines  were  built  from  the  Maxwell  Canal  to 
turnouts  formerly  delivering  from  the  C  Canal,  thus  permitting  the 
abandonment  of  about  2  miles  of  the  latter  from  which  excessive 
seepage  formerly  occurred. 
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The  construction  of  lateral  extensions  was  continued,  about  3.3 
miles  of  lateral  being  built,  4,845  linear  feet  of  16-inch  and  2,150 
lioear  feet  of  12-inch  concrete  pipe  were  laid,  and  175  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  lining  were  placed.  All  pipe  used  was  manufactured  by 
Government  forces. 

West  division. — ^Lateral  construction,  both  original  and  supple- 
mental construction,  was  carried  on  intermittent^  throughout  the 
year.  One  mile  ot  lateral  was  built  involving  the  laying  of  4,300 
unear  feet  of  12-inch,  15-inch,  and,  16-inch  concrete  pipe  and  the 
placing  of  511  cubic  yards  of  concrete  lining. 

Operation  and  maintenance. — ^East  division.  Diversions  for  the  feed 
canal  for  storage  were  from  November  27,  1921,  to  June  17,  1922. 
From  December  19, 1921,  to  February  4, 1922,  severe  weather  caused 
ice  to  form  in  the  canal,  making  operations  intermittent.  Floods  in 
Stage  Gulch  during  February  caused  by  quick  melting  of  snow  on 
a  frozen  surface  again  interfered  with  operations.  To  counterbalance 
the  intermittent  service  of  the  feed  canal.  Cold  Springs  Canyon  and 
Despun  Gulch  discharged  flood  water  amounting  to  9,036  acre-feet 
into  Cold  Spring  Reservoir.  The  maximum  storage  of  49,700  acre- 
feet  was  reachea  Jime  11,  1922.  Available  storage  on  June  30,  1922, 
was  43,400  acre-feet.  Delivery  of  water  to  the  distribution  system 
was  from  July  1  to  October  17,  1921,  and  began  on  April  1,  1922. 
West  division.  Diversions  of  water  by  the  Main  Canal  for  irrigar 
tion  were  from  July  1  to  October  31, 1921,  and  began  on  April  1, 1922. 

Operation  data,  Umatilla  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Axm  for  which  service  was  prepared  to 

supply  water 

MflesoToBiial  operated 

AoMge  irrigated 

Witer  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Wtter  dehvered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated,  (acre-feet) 


1916 


19,000 

103 

5,900 

93,000 

34,380 

&.83 


1917 


84,247 

105 

7,327 

90,900 

45,365 

0.10 


1918 


24,300 

177 

9,100 

118,154 

48,163 

5.61 


1919 


1920 


24.300 

m 

10,533 

162,850 

53,500 

5.10 


24,395 

177 

12,030 

165,534 

50,651 

4.21 


Settlement  data,  tPmatiUa  project. 


1921 


24,400 

177 

13,150 

130,872 

57,492 

4.37 


Item. 


T(Aal  number  of  farms  on  project 

Population. 

Number  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers. 

Rented  by  tenants , 

Population 

Nmnber  of  towns 

Population 

Population  in  towns  and  farms 

Number  of  public  schools 

.Xomber  of  churches 

.Vomber  of  banks 

Cai^ttal  stock 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  of  depositors 


1917 


800 

1,024 

411 

302 

100 

1,024 

4 

1,100 

2,124 

6 

9 

1 

125,000 

$157,000 

960 


1918 


869 

1,127 

450 

839 

120 

1,200 

4 

1,200 

2,327 

6 

9 

1 

125,000 

1170,000 

1,000 


1919 


875 

1,200 

500 

350 

150 

1,200 

4 

1,200 

2,400 

6 

9 

1 

825,000 

$232,000 

1,120 


1920 


1,000 

1,472 

528 

450 

78 

1,280 

4 

1,280 

2,752 

6 

9 

1 

$25,000 

$217^500 

1,200 


1921 


1,000 

1,562 

544 

442 

102 

1,502 

4 

1,280 

2,842 

6 

9 

1 

$25,000 

$235,367 

.      1,200 


OBEGOH-CALIFOBISIA*  KLAHATH  PBOTEOT. 


Herbert  D.  Newell,  project  niMiager,  Klamath  FallA,  Oreg. 

The  Klamath  project  is  located  in  Southern  Oregon  and  Northern  California.  The 
project  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  California  and  Eastern  Kadi- 
roads;  Klamath  Falls  with  a  population  of  about  5,500  is  the  princijpal  project  cHy, 
is  the  center  of  an  extensive  lumber  industry,  and  as  a  shipping  point  ranks  second 
in  the  State. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  irrigable  lands  is  about  4,100  feet  above  dea  lev^. 
The  principal  agricultural  products  are  alfalfa  and  grain;  stock  raising  is  practiced  to 
a  large  extent;  me  dairying  industry,  begun  several  years  ago,  is  increasing  rapidl^r. 
The  principal  markets  are  Pcnrtland.  Oreg.,  Sacramento  9^  San  Francisco,,  Oahf. 
The  irrigation  season  usually  begins  about  May  1,  and  ends  on  September  30. 

The  project  derives  its  water  supply  principally  from  the  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  which  is  situated  just  north  of  Klamath  Falls.  Water  for  irrigation  is  diverted 
into  the  Main  Canal  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake;  a  ehort  distance  mIow  tha  pmnt  of 
diversion  the  Main  Canal  passes  under  the  city  of  Klamath  Falls  by  means  of  a  con- 
crete-lined tunnel,  3,300  feet  in  length. 

An  important  feature  of  the  project  is  the  reclamation  of  the  bed  of  Tule  Lake; 
The  lands  are  first  uncovered  by  causing  the  waters  to  recede;  kiter  the  necessary 
irrigation  works  will  be  constructed.  Tule  Lake  has  no  visible  outlet;  the  lake-bed 
lands  are  being  uncovered  by  the  prevention  of  inflow  and  by  evaporation.  The 
prindpal  works  designed  to  prevent  inflow  are  the  Clear  Lake  Reservoir  and  the 
Lost  River  diversion  canal.  Clear  Lake  is  located  on  the  headwaters  of  Lost  River 
and  is  in  effect  an  evaporating  basin  covering  an  area  of  about  25,000  acres;  surj^us 
storage  is  available  for  the  irrigation  of  about  12,000  acres  in  LangeU  Valley.  The 
divendon  canal  connects  Lost  River  with  the  Klamath  River;  this  c^nal  diverts  water 
entering  Lost  River  below  the  Clear  Lake  Dam  to  the  Klamath  River. 
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YBAB  192d. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Inlmble  acreage  when  project  is  complete 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 2,748 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922. 27,300 

Private  land,  June  30, 1922 110,832 

Acreage  servi(<e  could  supply,  season  of  1921 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 , 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  (tf  1921 

Valueofirrigatedcrops,  season  of  1921 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  per  acre  cropped 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year,  1922,  all  congressional  authoriKattoDS $1,251,283.04 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 380,689.53 


51,000 

1  34,100 

32,720 

$431,950.00 

$13.90 


Unencumbered  balance,  July  1. 1922 

$870,573.51 
700,000.00 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Inintioo  works: 

riet  construction  cost 

$403,468.58 

$3,540,333.84 

Less  water-right  contracts— 

Protect  lands  (42,t42  ncivs) 

2,305.20 
51,048.44 
♦4,98L68 

1.820,743.30 
142,005.24 
133,888.40 

Warren  Act  lands  (approoomately  40^021 
Other  lands  (approximately  22,072  acres 

Total 

1  acres) 

- 

48,372.15 

2.097,236.04 

Balance 

355,096  43 

1,44S,MM 

Calendar 
year  1921. 

To  Dec.  31, 
1921. 

44,83L28 

♦ 

Net  operation  and  maintenance  cost 

$66»380.20 

$502,722.91 

520^52792 

Less: 

Charoes  billed  or  contracted 

73,040.50 
27.78 

515,396.06 
*2,652.57 

62,535.38 
864.43 

504.284.96 

Penalties  and  disconnts  (net) 

♦1,796.42 

Total 

73,674.28 

512,743.51 

63.399.81 

502.488.54 

BfUan<^ T,r... 

*8,294.06 

♦10,020.60 

♦18,568.53 

23,039.38 

♦Contra. 

>  Total  irrigated  area,  44,883  acres,  inotodtng  8,783  acres  of  Van  Brlmmfif  lands  and  in  misoellaneoas 
pomplng  divisions. 
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Summary  of  data/or  Klamath  project  to  end  qfjkcal  year  19tt — Continued. 


bmftnMBt  to  date: 

DitteneiiMnte  and  net  traosfiers 
Less  coOectiaos 

Net  investment 


Reduntttton 
fund. 


H  323, 031. 12 
1,088,417.07 


IncreMBOf 

compensa- 

tton. 


$53,965.98 


3,236,613.15 


58,965.96 


Total. 


14,376,907.10 
1,066,417.97 


3,290,579.18 


StatuM  cf  Qjtnent  aeoourUt  reedoable  as  qf  June  80, 192t. 


T»ritm  nai  ooaatnietton  cost: 

Witer-rlsht  etaarges 

CoQftniouan     watertight 
dMTget  paid  in  advance. . . 

To  retom  net  operation  and 
maintenance  coets: 
OpcntioD  and  matoteDance 
charges— 
Froleet   laoda   (49,14S 


). 


Warren  Act  lands  (ap- 
proxiniat«ly  9JBQ6 


Doe. 


Fiscal  year 
1930. 


$27,787.23 


To  June  80, 
1922. 


$803,285.70 


MBds 


OtlNT  lands  (approxi- 
mately 5,000  acres). 
Peoalties  and  interest 


Total 

Opvation   and    maintenance 
eterges  paid  in  advanee 


Bentala  of  Irrigating  water. 
Rentals  of  power  and  light. 
Rentals   of   graiing   and 
itfmfairlaiMs 


^^^TotaL 

jfiafilaueous  onooDected 

Other  MiisceHieoBscoiketioDs. 


Orand  total  collections . 


37,642.61 

60(2.72 

*ia911.12 
916.28 


28,2601 34 


1,241.14 
1,000.00 

l,tt9.30 


6,160.44 


427,427.05 

1,459.36 

200.00 
2,628.78 


481,7U.09 


42,180.62 
6,020.00 

15,852.40 


63, 562.  U 


Oollected. 


Cash. 


Fbcalyear 
1922. 


$41,613.58 


63,826.17 

Si6.40 

*8»333.84 
916.28 


To  Jane  80. 
1023. 


$475,896.73 
322.61 


56,985.46 


784.30 
1,000.00 

2,870.30 


4,613.60 
'95,'6M.'i9' 


128,806.83 


359,614.68 

1,388.04 

■"2,*6a8.*78 


368,62L50 
107.90 


41,665.96 
6,080.00 

12,655.77 


60,341.73 
i86,'i27.'56' 


1,066,417.07 


Other 
credits  to 
June  30, 

1082. 


$30,014.15 


80,014.15 


TTnco^ 

lected. 

June  80. 

1022. 


$20,38107 


87,709.12 

78.88 
200.00 


38,075.44 


523.66 


2,606.73 


3,220.38 
2,423.08 


Contra. 


ACnViTlKB  BTJBIKO  nSGAL  YEAB. 


On  the  C  Canal,  the  old  timber  flume  was  replaced  with  a  rein- 
forced precast  concrete  flume  4,316  feet  long.  The  waterway  is  11 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  higji;  the  flume  is  supported  on  concrete  bents 
averaging  about  10  feet  m  height,  spaced  at  mtervals  of  12  feet.  The 
precast  units  were  cast  at  the  side  of  the  old  timber  flume  during  the 
migation  season  of  1921.  After  the  irrigating  season,  the  old  timber 
flume  was  dismantled  and  the  new  flume  erected.  At  the  lower  end 
die  flume  connects  with  a  concrete-lined  canal  7,600  feet  long. 

The  (M>  Canal  is  about  4,500  feet  elong  and  connects  the  C  and  G 
Canals;  its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  new  method  of  supply  for  the  O 
Ouial  and  to  supply  water  for  the  Tule  Lake  division.    The  canal 
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excavation,  the  headworks,  and  the  drop  at  the  upper  end  Of  the  canal 
were  completed  prior  to  Jvine  30,  1921.  The  Lost  River  structures, 
consisting  of  the  inlet,  outlets,  and  three  pipe  lines  each  6  feet  3  inches 
in  diameter,  were  constructed  during  the  latter  part  of  1921.  One  of 
the  pipe  lines  crosses  Lost  River  and  supplies  the  G  Canal;  another 
discharges  water  into  I^ost  River  for  the  Tule  Lake  lands;  and  the 
third  will  discharge  to  the  diversion  canal  and  will  be  used  only  in  an 


Lost  River  about  2  miles  east  of  Merrill,  Oreg.  The  diversion  dam 
is  of  the  Ambursen  type  and  is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
J  Canal  will  supply  the  Tule  Lake  lands;  to  June  30,  1922,  this  canal 
had  been  constructed  for  a  distance  of  about  8.5  miles  or  nearly  to  the 
Oregon-California  boundary.  During  the  forepart  of  1922,  work  was 
begun  on  the  Tule  Lake  lateral  system;  5  miles  of  laterals  had  been 
constructed  to  Jime  30.  The  excavation  on  both  the  canal  and 
lateral  system  was  being  done  by  drag-line  excavators.  The  canal 
structures  will  be  of  concrete  and  most  of  the  lateral  structures  of 
redwood  lumber. 

The  canal  and  lateral  system  for  the  Tule  Lake  division  has  been 
designed  to  serve  an  area  of  about  25,000  acres.  All  of  the  land  re- 
claimed from  the  bed  of  Tule  Lake  is  in  public  ownership  and  will  be 
available  for  soldier  settlement. 

In  the  Langell  VaUey  division,  field  surveys  were  b^:un  early  in  May, 
1922.  During  June  a  construction  camp  was  established  near  the 
Langell  Diversion  Dam.  Construction  of  the  dam  and  of  the  West 
Side  Canal  was  begun  shortly  after  July  I,  1922,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  June  30,  1923.  The  dam  will  be  constructed  by  Gov- 
ernment forces  and  most  of  the  canal  by  contract. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA,  BELLE  FOTJBOEE  PBOJECT. 

B.  E.  Hatden,  project  manager,  Newell,  S.  Dak. 

The  Belle  Fourche  project  is  located  in  western  South  Dakota  a  little  north  and 
east  of  the  Black  Hills.  The  district  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  Nort^  Western  Rail- 
way, which  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  project,  and  the  Burlington  Railway,  which  runs 
into  the  Black  Hills.  The  principal  towns  are  Belle  Fourche,  Newell,  Nisland,  and 
Fruitdale.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  the  Belle  Fourche  River.  The  climate  is 
semiarid,  with  an  average  annual  rain&ll  of  about  14  inches;  the  temperature  ranges 
from  —38°  to  105®  F.  The  character  of  the  soils  varies  from  light  sandy  loam  to 
heavy  clay,  the  clay  soils  predominating.  The  duty  of  water  averages  1.5  acre-feet 
per  acre.  '  The  principal  products  are  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
garden  truck,  and  live  stock,  the  chief  markets  for  which  are  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 
and  Ghicasro. 

The  irrigation  plan  provides  for  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Belle  Fourche 
River  by  means  of  a  dam  about  1}  miles  below  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  and  an  inlet 
or  supply  canal  about  6^  miles  in  length  into  a  storage  reservoir  controlled  by  the 
Belle  Fourche  Dam  on  Owl  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Belle  Fourche  River;  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  from  the  inlet  canal  to  a  small  area  of  land  and  the  distributimrof 
water  from  the  reservoir  through  two  canal  systems  to  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Belle 
Fourche  River. 
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STJHMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  BELLE  FOTJBCHE  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF 

FISCAL  YBAB  1922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrigable  acreage  when  project  is  complete 

Public  land  entered  to  J  une  30, 1022 37, 427 

Publielandopentoentryon  June  30. 1022 117 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1022 6, 973 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1022 301 

Other  private  land,  June  30, 1022 51,982 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  1021 

Aoreageinigated,  season  of  1921 ^ 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 »»,«w 

Value  ofirrigated  crops,  season  or  1021 1513,760.00 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped 99.32 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1022,  all  congressional  authorisations I6a3,36&09 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 128,810129 


82,328 
55,100 
55,100 


Unencumbered  balance  July  1. 1923 
Fiscal  year  1023.  amount  SDedAed  in  an 

}ropriation  act 

.••• /.  •• 

..  $406,524.73 
..    350.000.00 

Fiscal  year 
1022. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Irrigation  works: 

Net  construction  cost 

185,628.36 

93,568.689.69 

Less  water-right  contracts— 

Prc4i*rt  lands  (79,014.03  wt9^)  ...    . . 

1,21^06 

2,616,175.69 
1,671.40 

Warren  Act  lands  (54.8  acres) 

Total 

1,216.06 

2.617.847.09 

Fa]an<w 

84,4ia30 

950,842.60 

Catendar 
yearl921. 

To  Dee.  31, 
1921. 

94,404.67 

»• 

Net  operation  and  maintenance  cost 

1129,322.02 

9866,702.03 

895,286.86 

Lets: 

Charges  billed  or  contracted 

147.339.67 
♦265.71 

772,305.88 
2,128.01 

148,497.49 
500L93 

772,118.09 

Ftanaltles  and  discounts  (net) 

2,383.66 

fVital 

147,073.96 

774,433.89 

149,007.42 

774,601.74 

Balance 

♦17,751.04 

02,358.14 

♦54,602.75 

120.785.12 

♦Contra. 
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Summary  of  data  far  BeUe  Fourehe  project  to  end  of  fiwoX  year  19tt — Ccmtinued. 


Investment  to  date: 

Dlsbursoments  and  net  transfers . 
I*es8  coUectiODs 


Net  Investment. 


RedamatioQ 
fund. 


94f  4MI«  VM»  vO 

1,040,083.62 


8, 448, 61ft.  83 


Judgments 
Court  of 
Claims. 


$37,170.22 


Increase  of 
compen- 
sation. 


$41,118.64 


87,170.22 


41,U&64 


Total. 


H5^»78&81 
1,040,983.62 


3,527,806.19 


To  return  net  oonstnictlan  cost: 

Water-rlsht  charges 

Construction   water  -right 
charges  paid  in  advance. . 


To  return  net  operation  and 
maintenance  cost: 
Operation  and  maintenance 
charges — 
Project  lands  (76,014.08 

acres) 

Warren  Act  lands  (64.8 

acres) 

Penalties  and  interest 


Due. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


1110,686.19 


To  June  80, 
1922. 


1631,207.56 


Total. 


Operatlca    and   aulntenance 

charges  paid  in  advance 

Revenues,  rentab  of  irrigating 

water 

Misoellaneons  imoeUaeted . . 

Other  misosUaneous  coUeo- 

tions.....^ 


148,887.89 

109.60 
1,639.29 


160,036.78 


793.16 


Orand  total  ooUeotions. 


771,765.63 

852.56 
14,322.37 


786, 44a  46 


4^651.38 


Collected. 


Cash. 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


$26,000.00 


86, 38a  16 


1,605.23 


87,895.38 


793.16 


4,471.52 
flO^lflaOft 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$462,924.77 
407.88 


496,008.44 

46.00 
14,288.31 


610,842.76 


246.86 
4^601.38 


62, 66a  98 
1,040,968.62 


Other 

credits  to 

June  80, 

1922. 


$11.08 


U,93&72 


84.06 


11,972.78 


Uncol- 
lected. 
June  80, 
1922. 


$168, 271.  n 


a63,81&S7 
306.66 


264,124.08 


16a  00 
182.90 


ACriViTJLES  DTJBINa  FISCAL  YEAB. 

The  excavation  for  Willow  Creek  laterals  was  completed  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1921.  Field  surveys  and  office  computation  were  made  of 
irrigable  areas  in  the  Willow  Creek  district. 

^epa^e  encroachments  during  the  year  were  slight  although 
noticeable;  3,921  acres  have  been  relieved  temporarily  of  charges  on 
account  of  becoming  nonproductive.  The  question  of  a  compre- 
hensive drainage  system  for  the  project  is  receiving  consideration. 

The  season  of  1921  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  irrigation. 
Water  was  turned  into  the  cani^  on  May  2  and  run  continuously 
until  September  25.  Precipitation  for  the  year  was  10.2  inches,  or 
about  70  per  cent  of  normal.  The  total  flow  of  the  Belle  Fourehe 
River  for  the  year  was  166,789  acre-feet,  compared  with  a  flow  of 
506,389  acre-feet  the  previous  year.  Storage  m  the  Belle  Fourehe 
Keservoir  on  June  30  was  158,380  acre-feet.  The  last  killing  frost 
in  the  spring  occurred  on  May  15  and  the  first  in  the  ml  on 
September  30. 
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The  Ruth  excavator  was  put  at  cleaning  canals  on  July  29  and 
worked  until  November  18.  It  moved  durmg  that  time  26,907  cubic 
yards  of  material  at  a  cost  of  7.5  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  better  prices  received  for  fat  lambs,  hogs,  and  cattle  gave  con- 
siderable encouragement  to  the  farmers  and  overcame  to  a  certain 
extent  the  depression  of  the  previous  two  years.  Grain  crops  were 
light  and  hay  found  little  market  imtil  late  in  the  winter.  Alfalfa 
continues  to  oe  the  principal  crop  and  comprises  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  irrigated  area.  Wheat,  oats,  and  com  each  represent  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  irrigated  acreage. 

Operation  data^  Belle  Fourche  project^  by  ccdendar  yean. 


Itssn. 


Aentge  fior  wUch  service  wts  prepared  to 

wapfHj  water 

Aenese  Iirigated , 

MOm  of  eaaal  operated , 

Water  diverted  facre-feet) 

Water  dellTered  to  farms  (aore-feet) 

Par  aora  of  land  Irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1910 


78,501 
48,466 

58,305 

80.138 

0.81 


1017 


88,885 

51,000 

612 

171,740 

01,184 


1018 


82,502 

52,445 

012 

100,844 

01.731 

0.00 


1010. 


82,034 

50,038 

015 

121,293 

82,400 

i.40 


1900 


82,430 

50,850 

015 

101,113 

80,010 

0.01 


1081 


83,328 

55^100 

010 

141,090 

71,710 

1.8 


SeUUment  datOy  Belle  Fourche  project. 


Item. 


Total  number  of  farms  on  prqieot 

Popnlatioa 

Kmnber  of  irrigated  f^rms 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers.. . 

Operated  by  tenants 

Popolation 

Nuniber  of  towns. 

Popolation 

Total  population  in  towns  and  on  funis. 

Number  of  pabUc  schools. 

Wninbei  (rfdmrdies.. .................. 

Namber  of  banks. 

Total  cmital  stock 

Amount  of  deposits 

Nmnber  of  depositon 


1017 


1,202 

2,400 

813 

563 

260 

2,150 

5 

1,845 

4^245 

28 

11 

0 

$140,000 

$21,200,098 


1018 


1,2M 

2,075 

900 

.IS 

2,424 

5 

at,  100 

4^775 

34 

11 

0 


$2,301,202 


1910 


1,202 

2,075 

1,000 

006 

332 

2,507 

5 

2,200 

4,875 

34 

11 

9 


SiaA'piio 


1020 


1,202 

2,700 

1,024 

002 

332 

2,060 

5 

^350 

7,060 

20 

9 

9 

$250,000 


1021 


1,202 
2,700 

''^ 

582 

2,510 

5 

2,380 

0 

0 

$250,000 

$2,373,380 


UTAH,  STBAWBEBBT  VALLEY  PBOJECT. 

W.  L.  Whtttemore,  project  msna^^,  Provo,  Utah. 

The  Strawberry  Valley  Project  is  located  in  the  north  central  Dart  of  Utah;  the 
irrigable  area  lies  along  the  southeastern  shore  of  Utah  Lake,  in  Utah  County,  and  the 
storage  works  in  Wasatch  County,  30  miles  east  of  Springville.  The  irrigation  plwi 
provides  for  the  storage  of  water  in  Strawberry  Reeervoir,  the  carriage  of  these  stored 
waters  through  Strawberry  Tunnel,  approximately  4  miles  long,  into  Diamond  Fork, 
a  tributary  of  the  Spanish  Fork  River,  and  the  diversion  of  water  from  this  stream 
through  canal  systems  to  the  irrigable  area. 

The  length  of  the  irrigation  season  is  169  days,  from  April  15  to  September  30.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  project  lands  is  about  4,600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  average 
rainfall  at  Payson  for  a  period  of  16  years  is  18^  inches,  most  of  which  occurs  from 
September  1  to  May  1.  The  climate  is  temperate^  varying  from  95°  F.  in  summer  to 
0°  F.  in  winter.  The  last  killing  frost  in  the  sprmg  usually  occurs  prior  to  May  10, 
and  the  first  in  the  fall  after  October  1 .  The  soil  varies  from  sandy  loam  to  heavy  clay 
and  varying  mixtures  of  both,  to  black  alluvium  and  loam  in  the  bottom  lands.  The 
mesa  lands  are  sandy  loam  underlaid  with  gravel  so  that  natural  drainage  is  excellent. 
All  soils  are  easily  worked  and  extremely  fertile  if  properly  cultivated,  and  are  suitable 
for  raising  any  crop  that  will  grow  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  millet,  alfalfa,  timothy,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  com,  cane,  apples, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  charries,  melons,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetaoles. 
The  su^  beet^  cer^,  and  hay  crops  constitute  the  staple  crops  under  the  project. 

The  project  is  traversed  by  two  transcontinental  hdlroad  lines,  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  and  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  (Union  Pacific  system).  There 
is  also  a  local  electric  interurban  line  connecting  the  main  project  towns  with  Salt  Lake 
City  and  points  in  northern  Utah. 

StTMMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  STBAWBEBBT  VALLEY  PBOJEOT  TO  END 

OF  FISCAL  YEAB  X922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrifi^ble  acreage  wbeii  project  Is  complete ^ 55,38P 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 1 ,  ©53 

Otber  private  land,  June  30, 1922 53, 430 

Acreage  ^rvice  could  supply,  season  of  1921 S3, 880 

Acreage  rrigated,  season  01 1921 i>47,480 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 i < . .  ^  *  47, 107 

Vahie  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1921 ^ k  $1,557,089.00 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped >  *S33.00 

Finances:  - 

.    A|^>ropriatioDa— 

Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorixations $186,707.37 

Encumbrances;  disbursements  and  liabilities. 86,060.98 

Unencumbered  balance  JuIt  1,1922 $101,718i.39 

Fiscal  year  1923;  amount  specLQed  in  appropriation  act 85,000.00 


fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Irrigation  works: 

Net  CGDStruction  cost 

*$8,805.16 

$3,472,461.80 

I^MQ* 

Watertight  contracts— 

Proiect  (lands  19.143  acrflii) . . ,  _,_.,,_,...., 

5,982.00 

1,576, 03&  90 
644, 58a  00 
8tt2,38a47 

Warren  Act  lands  (apDrozimately  15.335  acres) 

Other  lands  (aDDroxunately  12.9&S  acres) 

i,i88.66 

Total 

7, 17a  00 

3,082,900.37 

Balance 

♦15,635.16 

389,462.43 

• 

>  Includes  High  Line  and  Spanish  Fork  divisions,  and  SpringviUe-Mapletoo  irrigation  district. 

>  Project  lands  only,  32,500  acres. 

>  Project  lands  only,  31,380  acres. 
« Prolect  lands  only,  $1,020,590. 

» Project  lands  only,  $82.52. 
'Contra. 
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Summary  of  data  for  Strawberry  VaUey  project  to  end  of  fiscal  year  1922 — Continued. 


• 

Calendar 
year  1921. 

To  Dec.  31, 
1931. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Kct  AnflTAtfnn  tkn^  mf^fpt^ATlOO  t^f^t , 

1134,369.60 

1301,575.14 

153,743.61 

S327,83&7& 

Los: 

CbftnnB  billed  or  contracted 

63,07&45 
♦1,264.30 

216,301.87 
♦6,107.85 

70,06L80 
♦679.32 

223,383.31 

PmiiJtJ4iif  tnd  diMXMmtff  (net) 

♦5, 43a  26 

ToUl 

61,814.15 

210^94.02 

69,382.57 

217,938.06 

Bftlanco 

72,565.54 

91,881.12 

*15^63&96 

109.905.70 

■ 

Reclamation 
fund. 

|4,U8,30a02 
950,098.14 

Judgments, 
Court  of 
Claims. 

Increase 
of  com- 
pensation. 

Total. 

loTestmenttodate: 

Disbnrsementi  and  net  tranafen 

f44aoo 

$27, 67a  70 

$4,146,316.72 

Lfln  cplkx^onff 

950,098.14 

Nflt  invwtinept 

3,1681,207.88 

44a  00 

27,57a  70 

3.196,218.58 

♦  Contra. 


Status  of  current  aocourUs  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  19$2, 


Due. 

Colleeted. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

cash. 

Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected. 
June  30. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

To  return  net  oo^struotion  cost: 

Water-ri^t  cnarges 

Construction    water^right 

$93,099.76 

SaS5.824.fi7 

$63,484.23 

$313,689.35 
58.06 

$42,135.62 

i 

, 

To  return  net  operation  and 
nuintenance  cost: 
Operation  and  maintenance 

Projfect   lands    (19,143 
acres 

1 

( 

1 

i 

34,90a64  '  127,678.71 

I 
11,081.46  ;    28,799.00 

23,479.89  1    66,885.60 
74a67         1,508.43 

23,295.86 

7, 27a  93 

20,394.66 
740.67 

106,687.53 

23,682.87 

61, 17a  85 
1,508.43 

$4, 38a  97 

244.48 
2^307.29 

16,604.21 

Warren  Act  lands  (ap- 
proximatdy     15,335 
acres) ................ 

4,871.70 

Ctber  lands  (appncoir 
matdy  12,958  acres. . . 
pRtiftltifiS  and  fntArmt 

8,407.46 

Total 

70^808.56  1  224,871.74 

51, 708. 12 

193,049.68 

6,938.69 

24,883.37 

Rerenues: 

Rentflis  of  irrisntinff  water. . 

8^388.39 
103,087.41 

12^530.66 

'  23,137.* 72' 
12,165.60 

8,388.39 
101,468.70 

12a  53a  66 

Rentals  of  power  and  light . 
Rentab    of   grazing    and 
fuminir  lanos 

22,035w51 
12,165w60 

1,618.71 

Total 

34,201.11 

i  232;  006. 46 

35,303.32 

230^887.76 

1,618.71 

^Gaodlaneous  nnoctf  ected 

467.30 

.««*.«...... 

2;  15a  81 

212^913.30 

........... 

Grand  total  coOections. 

152,652.48 

950,098.14 

106     TWENTY-FIBST  ANNUAL  BBPOET  OF  BBCI*AMATION  SEB7IGE. 

AOTIVrriBS  DTTBINa  FISCAL  YEAB. 

Strawberry  Tunnel. — ^Work  on  repairs  to  Strawberry  Tunnel  was 
resumed  during  September,  1921,  when  the  quarry  at  West  Portal 
was  reopened  for  obtaining  concrete  material.  Major  operations 
began  on  November  1  ana  continued  without  interruption  until 
January  29,  1922,  when  repairs  were  completed.  Between  August, 
1920,  and  January  29, 1922, 1,828  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  placed, 
1,557  in  putting  m  and  strengthening  12,000  linear  feet  of  floor  and 
271  in  setting  148  reinforced  concrete  bays  in  sides. 

Strawberry  Reservoir. — On  May  16, 1922,  Strawberry  Reservoir  was 
filled  for  the  third  time  since  1915. 

Ea^t  Portal  permanent  camp. — ^A  30-inch  galvanized-iron  ventilating 
pipe  was  installed  during  October,  1921,  in  the  gate  operating  house 
to  conduct  air  from  Strawberry  Tunnel  through  the  roof  of  the 
building. 

Power  Canal. — ^A  10-foot  radial  gate  was  installed  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  upper  plunge  basin  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1921,  and  a 
new  concrete  retaming  wall  constructed  along  the  north  side  of  the 
joint  canal  between  the  tail  race  and  the  wasteway  during  May,  1922. 

Waier  Users*  Association. — ^Active  steps  were  tafcen  to  form  a  water 
users'  association,  embracing  all  water  users  who  have  purchased 
Strawberry  water.  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  this  company 
were  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  imder  the  name  of  ''Strawberry 
Water  Users'  Association."  A  tentative  form  of  contract  for  taking 
over  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Director  for  approval. 

Operation  data,  Strawberry  Valley  project. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  whidi  service  was  prqutred  to 

supply  water 

Acreage  irrigated 

Miles  of  canal  operated 

Water  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Water  delivered  to  land  (acre>feet)  *. , 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acr»4^eet) 


low 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

28,000 

30^000 

34,000 

45^000 

60^000 

25y000 

28.147 

32,580 

44,300 

145^450 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

35»000 

61,300 

55,242 

70^467 

60,100 

20,500 

51,750 

46,250 
L42 

60^125^ 

57,000 

1.18 

1.84 

1.33 

1.27 

1021 


63»8S0 

147,436 

0.3 

'83,000 

71,200 

1.50 


>  Indndes  Hi^^  line  and  Spanish  Fork  divisions  Aod  8pringviUfr>Mapleton  irrigation  district. 
*  14,000  acre'feet  of  free  water  distributed, 
s  Estimated. 


Settlement  data.  Strawberry  Valley  project. 


Item. 


Total  number  of  fiarms  on  project 

Population 

Number  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers 

Operated  by  tenants 

Population 

Ntunber  of  towns 

Population 

Total  population  of  towns  and  farms. 

Number  (tf  public  schools 

Number  of  churches 

Number  of  banks 

T  otal  capital  stock 

Total  amount  of  deposits 

Total  number  of  depositors 


3,000 

7,000 

2,700 

2,200 

500 

6,500 

12 

16,000 

23,000 

22 

23 

6 

$285,000 

$2,180^000 

0^830 


1021 


3,200 

7,000 

2,740 

2,340 

400 

6,300 

12 

16,000 

23,000 

22 

23 

6 

8285,000 

81,750,000 

10,000 


WASHIHGTOH,  OKAHOGAH  PBOJECT. 

Calvin  Castebl,  project  manager,  Okanogan,  Wash. 

The  Okanogan  project  ia  located  in  Okanogan  County,  Wash.,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Kailway  running  from  Wenatchee  to  Oroville,  Wash.  Towns  on  the 
project  are  Okanogan,  Omak,  and  Riverside.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  Salmon 
Creek  with  storage  in  Conconully  and  Salmon  Lake  Reservoirs.  Water  is  pumped 
from  the  Okanogan  River  bv  the  Robinson  Flat  pumping  plant,  from  Duck  I^ake  by 
the  Duck  Lake  pmnping  nlant,  and  from  two  Government  weUs  to  supplement  the 
flow  of  gravity  water  from  Conconully  and  Salmon  Lake  Reservoirs.  A  pumping  plant 
is  also  operated  at  the  Salmon  Lake  Reservoir  during  dry  years  which  pmnpe  water 
from  Salmon  Lake  below  the  elevation  at  which  water  can  be  secured  by  gravity  flow. 

The  length  of  the  irrigation  season  is  from  May  1  to  September  30,  153  days.  The 
average  elevation  is  1,0<K)  feet  above  sea  level;  the  average  rainfall  is  about  11.5  inches: 
the  temperature  ranges  from  108^  F.  to  —10°  F.  The  soil  is  volcanic  ash  and  gravel 
on  the  upper  benches  and  sand  and  ^vel  on  the  lowlajids  along  the  Okanogan  Kiver. 
The  principal  crop  of  the  project  is  apples  with  some  peaches,  pears,  small  fruits, 
hay,  and  vegetables.  The  principal  markets  are  the  States  east.  The  duty  of  water 
is  2i  acre-feet  per  acre  per  annum  at  the  farm. 

8T7MMABY  OF  DATA  FOB  OKANOGAN  PBOJEOT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

YEAB  1922. 
Areas  and  crops: 

Irrigable  acreage  when  project  is  complete  (estimated) 7, 700 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 116 

Private  land,  June  30, 1922 7, 584 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 8, 200 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 5,660 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 5,330 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  Qi  1921 12,0512270 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped 1385 

Finances: 

Appropriatlans — 

Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorisations. $492, 084. 51 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 114,967.86 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 1377,097.16 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  speofled in  appropriatian  act 40,000.00 


[rrigation  works: 

Net  construction  cost , 

Less  water-right  contracts,  project  lands  (6,527  acres) 

Bolanca 


Net  operati(Mi  and  maintenance  cost 

Charns  billed  or  contracted 

PeDUties  and  discounts  (net).... 

Total 

Balance 


Catendaryear 
1921. 


900,380L63 

45,029.12 
2, 68a  83 


47,559.94 


12,839.60 


To  Dec  31, 
1921. 


9906,500.28 

203,511.94 
3,443.06 


Fiscal  jrear 
1922. 


$102;  5681 48 
200,000.00 


*37, 441.62 


206,954.99 


98>551.29 


48,lTa84 

45,231.62 
2,606.73 


47,838.35 


272.49 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$1,398,067.67 
1,503,003.29 


*10i,945.62 


344,098.26 

203,426.44 
4,796.90 


208,223.34 


35,875.91 


Investment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers 
Lest  coDacttais 

Net  investment 


*  Contra. 


Reelamation 
fund. 


$1,719,650.07 
341,38&64 


1,378,272143 


Increase  of 

compensa- 

Uon. 


$41,80129 


41,804.29 


TotaL 


$1,761,463.36 
341,386^64 


l,420,076i72 
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Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of , 

June  SO,  192t. 

Due. 

Collected. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

.Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected. 
June  30, 

FiscA]  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

To  return  net  constructioa  cost: 
Water-rieht  charees 

19,327.15 

$50,711.18 

96,636.15 

S41,126.87 
158.19 

10,584.31 

CoDStructlon     water-right 
charees  oaid  in  advance.. 

To  return  net  0Derati(ni  and 
maintenance  cost: 
Operation  and  maintenan'^ 
charges,   project  lands, 
(6.736  a^res) 

50,104  42 
2,545.20 

184, 076.  (R 
5,154  93 

46,889.34 
2,530.46 

165,789.58 
4.612.48 

12,541.11 
542  45 

16, 945. 34 

Penalties  and  interest 

Total 

52,649.62 

190, 13a  96 

49,429.80 

170,402.06 

3,083.56 

lA.ft45.34 

Revenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water. . 
Rentals  of  TXiwer  and  light. . 

457.25 

109,976.27 
1,754  71 

672.50 

410  40 

105,860  29 
1,754  71 

672  50 

2.319  09         1,796.89 

Rentals  of  gracing  and  fann- 
ing lands 

86.00 

86  00 

Total 

543. 25 

112,403.48 

496.40 

108,287.50 

2,319.09 

1,796.89 

Mls^Uaneous  unToUe*  ted 

1,507.35 

Other  mis'^llaneous  collecticxis. 

3.928.57 



21,412  03 

Grand  total  coUe:  ticms . 

60,400.02 

341,386  64 

1 

ACTIVITIES  DTTBING  FISCAL  YEAB. 

Work  on  the  Salmon  Lake  Dam  and  on  the  enlargement  of  Con- 
conully  Reservoir  was  completed  in  October,  192 1 .  Duringthe  spring 
of  1922  electric  pmnping  machinery  was  installed  at  the  Duck  Lake 
and  Government  wells  pumping  plants  in  place  of  the  enginenlriven 
outfits  previously  in  use.  A  transmission  line  about  3^  miles  in 
length  was  constructed  and  connected  with  the  lines  already  in  use. 
Approximately  11,900  linear  feet  of  concrete  lining  were  placed  in 
the  lateral  system  where  losses  from  seepage  had  been  excessive. 

Water  supply  conditions  were  much  tetter  in  1921  tJian  in  1920. 
An  average  of  2.96  acre-feet  per  irrigated  acre  was  delivered  to  the 
project  lands;  the  Robinson  Flat  pumping  plant  was  operated  during 
the  entire  season  and  the  Duck  Lake  and  Salmon  Lake  pmnpit^ 
plants  for  a  short  time  each  to  supplement  the  supply  ol  gravity 
water.  There  wa6  a  heavy  snowfall  during  the  winter  of  1921-22, 
but  owing  to  the  cold  windy  spring  a  great  deal  of  water  was  either 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  evaporation  or  disappeared  in  the  groimd 
on  the  watershed  and  not  sufficient  water  was  obtained  to  supply 
the  project  lands  with  the  necessary  amount  from  gravity  now. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  pimiping  approximately  4,000  acre-feet  from 
below  the  gate  sill  of  Salmon  Lake  Keservoir  the  project  lands  under 
the  gravity  system  will  receive  about  2  acre-feet  per  acre.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Salmon  Lake  pimiping  plant  was  being 
increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of  the  125-norsepower  engine 
formerly  used  at  the  Duck  Lake  pumping  plant  and  a  20-inch  pump 
to  enable  the  plant  to  pmnp  4,000  acre-feet  before  the  end  of  the 
irrigation  season.  In  addition  to  the  Salmon  Lake  pumping  plant, 
the  Duck  Lake  and  Robinson  Flat  pmnping  plants  and  Grovernment 
wells  were  in  operation  to  augment  the  flow  of  gravity  water  from 
Conconully  Reservoir. 
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Operation  data,  Okanogan  project^  by  calendar  years. 


Itom. 


Acrea^  for  which  the  service  was  prepared  to  supply 

water 

AcPMge  irrigated 

MUh  of  canal  operated 

Water  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Wate  r  delivered  to  land  <a  re-feet) 

Fkaere  of  irrigated  land  (acre-feet)* 


1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

10,099 

10,099 

10,099 

8,200 

8,000 

«,402 

5,840 

5,440 

79 

79 

70 

79 

25,182 

8,827 

13,837 

8,435 

19.801 

6,330 
0.00 

0,067 

5,200 

2.40 

1.70 

ao6 

1021 


8,200 

5,650 

70 

21,866 

16,706 

2.06 


Settlement  data^  Okanogan  project. 


Item. 


Total  number  of  farms  on  project 

PoDulatioo 

Number  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers 

Operated  by  tenants 

PopolatioD 

Nomber  of  towns. 

Populatioo 

Total  popDlatioD  in  towns  and  on  farms 

Knmber  of  pabtic  schools 

Xumber  of  churches 

Number  of  hui  k  s 

Total  capital  stock 

Amount  of  der)08its 

Number  of  deposttois 


1017 


1, 


I, 

1, 


$135, 
$450, 


560 

050 

475 

465 

10 

060 

3 

250 

300 

7 

8 

4 

000 

OOP 

700 


1018 


1,162 

401 

378 

23 

1,162 

3 

1,400 

2,562 

7 

8 

4 

$135,000 

$900^000 

1,750 


1010 


504 

1,147 

407 

361 

46 

1,147 

3 

1,520 

2,667 

7 

8 

* 

$160,000 
$600,000 

i,aoo 


1020 


504 

1,150 

400 

350 

50 

1,150 

3 

1,885 

3,035 

5 

8 

5 

$155,000 

$1,060,100 

2,100 


1921 


430 

1,220 

430 

388 

51 

1,220 

3 

2,150 

3,370 

6 

8 

6 

$155,000 

$1,043,000 

2.200 


WASHiiraToir,  yaeima  pboject. 

J.  L.  Lttbl,  project  manager,  Yakima,  Wash. 

The  Yakima  project,  comprising  the  Sunnyside,  Tieton,  Kittitas,  Moxee,  Koza, 
and  Kennewick  divisions,  is  located  in  Kittitas,  Yakima,  and  Benton  Counties,  Wash. 
7he  water  supply  comes  from  the  Yakima  River  and  its  tributaries,  supplemented 
by  storage  in  Keechelus,  Kachess,  Cle  Elum,  Bumping,  Tieton,  and  Clear  Creek 
Reservoirs.  Sunnyside  division  diverts  water  from  the  east  side  of  the  Yakima  River 
at  Union  Gap  for  the  irrigation  of  107,600  acres  and  Iiet(m  division  from  the  Tieton 
River,  about  15  miles  above  its  mouth,  for  32,000  acres.  The  project  plan  provides 
for  the  ultimate  irrigation  of  70,287  acres  in  the  Kittitas  division  with  divermon  from 
the  Yakima  River  at  Easton,  58,350  acres  in  the  Roza  division  diverting  from  the 
Yakima  River  about  10  miles  above  Yakima,  35,000  acres  in  the  Kennewidc  division 
diverting  from  the  Yakima  River  at  Prosser,  and  36,750  acres  in  the  Moxee  division 
with  diversion  from  the  Tieton  River  about  5  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Wapato 
Indian  project,  now  being  constructed  by  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  diverts 
water  from  tJie  west  side  of  the  Yakima  River  at  Union  Gap,  for  the  irrigation  of  120,000 
acres  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation. 

The  irrigation  season  on  the  Sunnyside  division  ext^ids  from  April  1  to  October  31 
(214  days)  and  on  the  Tieton  from  April  20  to  September  30  (164  days).  The  water 
duty  on  the  Sunnyside  division  is  3  acre-feet  per  acre,  and  on  the  Tieton  division  2.4 
acre-feet  per  acre.  The  soil  is  volcanic  ash,  sandy  loam,  and  decomposed  basalt. 
The  principal  products  are  alfalfa,  apples,  pears,  x>eache6,  grains,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  hops,  stock,  and  dairy  products. 

Transportation  is  furnished  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railways. 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA  FOB  YAEIMA  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

YEAB  1922. 

Areas  uid  crops: 

Irrigable  acreage  when  project  is  completed 339,967 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 7.368 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  June  30, 1922 13.688 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 5.939 

Indian  land,  June  30, 1922 241 

RaihxMd  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 21,729 

Other  private  land,  June  30, 1921 291,032 

Acreage  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 133 ,  509 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 123, 000 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  IMl 107, 880 

Value  of  irri^ted  crops,  season  of  1921 $10, 963, 4 10. 00 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped 1101.08 

Finances: 

Appropriations — 

Fiscal  year  1922,  all  oongressional  authoricatioos , 82^198,493.04 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 1,125^  63a  21 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1022 $1,072,862.88 

Fiscal  year  1923;  amount  spedfled  in  appropriation  act l,50Q;0Oaoo 


Irrigation  works: 

Net  construction  cost 

Less- 
Funds  advanced  for  construction. 

Water-right  contracts- 
Project  lands  (130,939  acres) 

Warren  Act  lands  (approximatdy  107,912  acres) 

Total 

Balance 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


1649,249.00 


111,005,40a  84 


15, 75a  00 

38,135.89 
4, 55a  00 


58,435.89 
590, 813. 11 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


63,236.00 

7,129,798.19 
2,408,932.00 


9,506,966.09 
1,406,404.15 


*  Contra. 
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Summary  of  daiafar  Yakima  project  to  end  offiBcdl  year  /di9f — Gontmued. 


Calendar 
year  1921. 

To  Dec.  81, 
1921. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  Jane  30, 
1922. 

NM  opoEttoii  and  maintflnance  cost 

I22S,76S.88 

11,873, 32a  40 

1200,351.86 

fl,M0^21&.33 

Less— 

GbarKMl]inedorooiitt«et«d 

2901,260.44 

*i,ioa80 

1,878^671.20 
4,467.27 

277,60a8S 
2,618.44 

1.938.847.80 

Ptoaltiw  and  discount*  (net) 

4,496.02 

TotaL 

296^168.64 

1,883,13&47 

280^318.32 

1,943,344.81 

Balanr* x......... ..,.c.,.a.x 

*74»402.76 

♦0,818.07 

*70^96«.06 

45. 87a  41 

Reclamation 
fund. 

Judgments, 
Court  of 
Claims. 

Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 

Totals. 

loTestmeot  to  date: 

Disborsements  and  net  transfers 

$13,066,850.66 
5^361,542.74 

$71,099.46 

$220^20ai6 

$14. 250. 050. 27 

1j*b  nOertiont 

5^361,548.74 

~ 

Netinvestmeat.. 

8^606v81«.98 

71,001)1 4ft 

fOfKMkU 

^807, 516, 5S 

*  Contra. 


Status  cfcwrrtnt  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  19it, 


Toretoninet  eaostroctliii  cost: 

Funds  advanced  and  un- 

applied   cooperative 

credits 

Waterilght  diargea 


TotaL 

Constmction  water-right 
flharsea  paid  in  advaiiee. . 


To  return  net  apentiaa  and 
Oiintenance  cost: 
Opentioa     and    nudnte- 
nance  diarses: 
Profect  lands  (190,030 
acres) 


Due. 


Warren  Act  lands  (ap- 
proximatdy  107,012 
acres) 

PeDsltue  and  interest. . 


TotaL 

Opfiation   and    maintenance 
ebtrsei  paid  in  advance 


ScvnuMs: 
Bmtals  of  irrigating  water. . 
Rentals  of  power  and  light. 
Bentals   of    erasing    and 

;lgBaS 


(arming; 


^  TotaL 

wriltmeons  nncoDected 

OtkvffliKellaneoiis  ooQecticQs. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


Qfind  total  eoOectlfliis. 


$15,750.00 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


Collected. 


Cash. 


Fiscal  year 
1023. 


$63,286.50 


850,876.442,902,301.85    323,^60.04 


966,026.442,065,538.35 


299,272.301,855,716.80 


18,604.46 
7,527.01 


285,408.77 


5,118.80 
504.07 


5,622.06 


$15,750.00 


330,710.04 


To  June  30, 
1028. 


$63,236.50 
2,730,811.20 


2,803,047.70 
3,580.60 


83,131.00 

20,111.851       7;  527. 01 


240,55537 


12,480.40 


1,007,050.74     260,571.87 


136,487.67 
3,685.33 

10,538.31 


150,61L31 


5,877.31 
1,163.95 


7,041.26 
'48,'663.'64 


655,085.21 


1,721,758.80 


77,000.00 
20,111.85 


Otiier 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1082. 


88,446.87 


Uoool- 

leeted. 

June  91, 

1022 


$26,440.87  $136»043. 00 


136,043.00 


1,887,865.65 
148.80 


25,660.27;  108,902.82 
6,18L00 


25,660.27 


114,433.82 


135,096.75 
3,685.88 

19,305.01 


158,637.00^. 
'568,'250.*22i! 


5,861,542.74 


740.02 
283.30 


974.23 
1,010.77 
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il2     TWENTY-FIBST  ANNUAL  BBPORT  OF  BECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

ACTIVZTIES  DTTBINa  FISCAIi  YBAB. 

STORAGE . 

Construction  on  Tieton  Dam  consisted  of  excavation  of  outlets  and 
diversion  tunnel,  and  extension  of  the  tunnel  intake:  excavation  for 
the  imdei^ound  portion  of  the  core  wall;  placing  oi  core-wall  con- 
crete; stripping  of  dam  site;  excavation  for  spillway,  and  placing  of 
dam  embankment.  Gravel,  concrete  cableway,  power,  and  nydraulic 
sluicing  plants  were  erected  and  placed  in  operation.  Rock-fill  em- 
bankment consisted  of  rock  from  tunnel  and  spillway  excavation. 
Earth-£0[1  embankment  consisted  of  borrow  pit  material  dumped 
from  trestles  located  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  dam  and  sluiced  toward 
the  core  wall  by  hydrauUc  giants,  thus  grading  the  materials. 

8UNNY8IDE  DIVISION. 

The  operating  season  of  1921  extended  from  March  21  to  October 
31.  Mamtenance  work  consisted  of  removal  of  silt,  moss,  and  weeds 
and  miscellaneous  repass  to  canals  and  structures.  Special  items 
were  the  completion  of  the  Mabton  6.40  sump  and  chute,  repairs  to 
Zillah  wasteway,  and  cleaning  of  willows  from  Sulphur  Creek  waste- 
way.  There  were  constructed  157  wooden  and  96  concrete  struc- 
tures, 2  miles  of  laterals,  three-fourths  mile  of  wood  flume,  H  miles 
of  prpe.line,  and  approximately  2  miles  of  gravel  and  rock  riprap  on 
the  Main  Canal. 

Operation  data,  Sunnyside  division^  Yakima  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  whidi  theservlce  was  prepared 

to  supply  water 

Acreage  Irrigated. , 

Number  of  farms  irrigated. 

MUes  of  canal  operated 

Water  diverted  (acre*feet) , 

Water  diverted  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1016 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

03,226 

07,285 

08,537 

100,180 

100,738 

78,000 

80,500 

84,650 

00,000 

08,610 

2,682 

2,720 

2,780 

2,810 

2,005 

585 

500 

500 

005 

606 

340,262 

385,170 

415,007 

421,864 

417,522 

280,808 

254,280 

200,402 

205,215 

284,800 

3.286 

3.150 

3.430 

3.270 

3.040 

1021 


101,500 

04,500 

3,065 

605 

440,348 

309,700 

3.28 


Settlement  data^  Sunnyeide  division,  YaHma  project. 


Items. 


Total  number  of  farms  on  project 

Population 

Number  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers . . . 

Operated  by  tenants 

Population 

Number  of  towns 

Population 

Total  population  of  towns  and  on  farms. 

8 umber  of  public  sdiools 
umber  of  churches 

Number  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock 

Total  amount  of  deposits 

Total  numbtf  of  deposit(H3 


1017 

1018 

1010 

1920 

2,740 

2,780 

2,810 

2,905 

8,255 

8,744 

9,477 

10,929 

2,740 

2,780 

2,810 

2,905 

1,042 

1,083 

2,009 

2,272 

708 

797 

801 

633 

8,255 

8,744 

0,477 

10,929 

13 

13 

13 

11 

5,550 

5,075 

7,650 

6,941 

13,805 

14,719 

17,127 

17  WO 

37 

37 

37 

40 

30 

30 

30 

30 

0 

10 

13 

13 

$277,500 

»75,O00 

$400,000 

$880,000 

12,349,702 

12,642,851 

$4,388,610 

$2,605,848 

7,375 

7,036 

11,182 

11,556 

1021 


3,065 

12,000 

3,065 

2,322 

748 

12,060 

11 

6,041 

19,021 

41 

30 

18 

$397,000 

$2,914,606 

11,643 
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TIETON   DIVISION. 

In  1921  diversion  of  water  from  the  Tieton  Eiver  continued  from 
July  1  to  October  15,  the  first  reduction  below  maximum  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Main  Canal  occurring  on  Seotember  11.  The  irriga- 
galion  season  of  1922  began  on  April  23,  about  10  days  later  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  late  spring. 

Maintenance  work  consis^d  of  cleaning  weeds  and  silt  from  336 
miles  of  canals  and  laterals  comprising  the  entire  distribution  system 
down  to  each  farm  unit,  as  well  as  the  repair  and  replacement  of 
structures;  75  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  placed  in  division  and 
measuring  box  structures,  2,000  linear  feet  of  wood-stave  flume  were 
erected,  and  4  miles  of  pipe  lines,  eliminating  open  ditches  and  small 
wooden  flumes,  were  installed. 

Operation  data,  Tieton  division,  Yakima  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acrai^  for  whidi  servioe  was  prepared  to 

supply  water , 

Acreage  irrigated , 

Niies  of  eamJ  operated , , 

Water  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Water  served  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  acre  of  land  Irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

30,000 

31,000 

31,000 

32,000 

32,000 

23,000 

25,400 

26,400 

27,000 

28,000 

335 

336 

335 

335 

335 

74,036 

80,377 

90,280 

98,223 

96,506 

49,412 

57,318 
i26 

64,068 
2.43 

70,776 

69,471 

2.15 

2.62 

2.47 

1921 


32,000 

28,500 

335 

100,844 

71,148 

2.50 


Settlement  data,  Tieton  division,  Yakima  project. 


Total  number  of  farms  OQ  project 

PopolatiaD 

Number  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners  or  manage?. . . 

Operated  by  tenants 

Population 

NooriMr  of  towns 

Population' 

Total  pqpniation  of  towns  and  on  farms 

Number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  churches 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1,400 

1,400 

1,480 

1,480 

2,150 

2,150 

2,850 

3,314 

1,190 

1,280 

1,253 

1,340 

726 

820 

908 

1,048 

464 

460 

350 

292 

2,150 

2,150 

2,850 

3,314 

7 

8 

8 

8 

20,500 

21,850 

23,000 

23,000 

22,650 

24,000 

25,850 

26,314 

10 

10 

10 

10 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1921 


1,480 

3,457 

1,300 

1,010 

290 

3,457 

8 

23,000 

26,457 

10 

4 


WYOMllSrO,  BlVEETOlSr  PEOJECT. 

H.  D.  CoMSTOCK,  project  manager,  Riverton,  Wyo. 

The  Rivertonproject  liee  in  Fremont  County,  Wyo.,  northeast  of  Wind  River  and 
west  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  Adjacent  towns  on  the  Chicago  <fe  North  Western  Railway 
are  Riverton  and  Shoshoni  with  estimated  populations  of 2, 000  and  500.  The  source 
of  water  supply  is  Wind  River.  The  irrigation  season  is  from  May  1  to  September  30. 
The  average  altitude  is  5, 200  feet;  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  8  inches;  the 
average  maximimi  temperature  is  about  95^  F. ;  and  the  average  minumim  t^nperature 
— 27°  F.  The  soil  is  a  neayy  loam.  The  principal  products  are  alfalfa,  cereals,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes;  and  the  principal  markets,  Omana,  Denver,  and  local.  The  estimated 
duty  of  water  is  2  acre-feet  per  acre  per  annum  at  the  farm. 

The  flood  waters  of  Wind  River,  Bull  Lake  Creek,  and  Din  woody  Creek  will  be  stored 
in  Pilot  Butte,  Bull  Lake,  and  Dinwoody  Reservoirs.  The  waters  of  Wind  River  will 
be  diverted  into  the  Wyoming  Canal  serving  the  entire  project, 

STJHICABY  OF  DATA  FOB  BIVEBTOK  PBOJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

YEAB  191^2. 

Areas: 

Inl^ble  acreage  when  project  is  complete 100,000 

l\ibUc  lana  withdrawn  (HI  June  30, 1022 69,000 

Indian  land.  June  80, 1922 LOOO 

Private  land,  June  30, 1022 30,000 

Finances: 

Appropiiation»' 

Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorizations $856,994.49 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 396,672.05 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $460,322.44 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  speofled  in ai^ropriation  act 925,000.00 


Irrigation  works: 

Net  construction  cost. 
Balance 


Fiscal 
year  1982. 


$306>«34.6» 
308,984.69 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$684,407.64 
634,407.64 


Rf^lATn^t^nn 

Funds. 

Increase  of 
compensation. 

#1^  -  *  .  a 

Fund. 

Total. 

InTestment  to  date: 

Disbursements  and  net  transfers 

$460,879.89 
19,043.72 

$359,192.00 
985.46 

$29,119.55 

$855,19L44 
20,089.18 

I/e8-<i  collfictions, , ,  r 

Net  investment  r 

447,836.17 

358,206.54 

29,119.55 

835,162.26 

Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  1922, 

Miscellaneous  uncollected $523.13 

Miscellaneous  collections,  fiscal  year  1922 2,070.05 

Total  to  June  30, 1922 20^029.18 

ACTIVITIES  DTJBINa  FISCAL  YBAB. 

On  the  Wyoming  Canal  one  drag-line  excavator  was  employed 
throughout  tne  year  working  two  shuts,  and  a  second  about  half  the 
year,  also  working  two  shifts.  Approximately  600,000  cubic  yards 
were  excavated  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Work  on  the  Wind  Kiver  diversion  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Wyoming 
Cand  was  begun  in  July,  1921,  and  continued  throughout  the  fiscal 
year,  except  as  delayed  by  cold  weather.    Approximately  14,000 
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cubic  yards  were  excavated  for  this  structure  and  3,560  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  were  placed.  The  earth  dike  at  the  south  end  of  the 
dam  was  begun  m  the  spring  of  1922  and  approximately  50,000 
cubic  yards  of  embankment  were  placed. 

SttiUmeni  data,  RwerUm  project. 


Item. 


!fiDabero(to«nid 

Popolatioii 

Nau^MT  of  poblk;  seboels 

Number  of  churches 

NminMr  of  bftiiks 

Total  o^pitalfltoek... 

Amouttt  «f  depoitts. . 

Number  of  depositors 


1019 

1S20 

2 
2^800 
2 
7 
5 
$110^000 

2 

2,fiQ0 

2 

7 

5 

$13^000 

11,500,000 

2,  MO 

1921 


9 

7 
9 

1126^000 
190^000 


t  Frt4aiittTtl  ■ 


WYOMIirO,  SHOSHOHE  PBOTEOT. 

J.  S.  Long  WELL,  project  manager,  Powell,  Wyo. 

The  Shoshone  project  is  located  in  Park  and  Big  Horn  Counties,  Wyo.,  and  Carbon 
County,  Mont.  The  principal  project  towns  are  Powell  and  Deaver.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  are  provided  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  The 
water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Shoshone  River;  rainfall  averages  5.4  inches;  the 
average  elevation  is  4,500  feet  above  sea  levd ;  temperature  records  diow  a  mean  maxi- 
mum of  98.3^  F.  and  a  mean  minimum  of  —19.4°  F.  Agricultmral  product  consist 
principally  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  The  average  duty  of 
water  is  2.29  acre-feet  per  acre  irrigated. 

Storage  is  provided  in  Shoshone  Reservoir,  created  b]r  the  Shoshone  Dam,  to  sup- 
plement direct  flow  rights  from  the  river.  The  irrigation  plan  contemplaites  three 
diversions  from  the  river.  The  highest  diversion,  that  for  the  proposed  Heart  Moun- 
tain division,  will  be  about  100  feet  above  stream  bed  at  the  Shoshone  Dam.  The 
second  diversion,  in  operation  since  1908,  at  Corbett  Dam  8  miles  below  Cody,  is 
one  of  1,000  second-feet  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  Garland  and  Frannie  divi- 
sions. The  third  diversion,  not  yet  constructed,  will  be  16  miles  below  Cody,  for  the 
Will  wood  division. 


SUMMABT  OF  DATA  FOB  SHOSHONB  PROJECT  TO  END  OF  FISCAL 

YEAB  1922. 

Areas  and  crops: 

Irrirable  acrease  when  project  is  complete *  189, 000 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30, 1922 64,630 

Public  land  open  to  entry  on  June  30, 1022 1,395 

Public  land  withdrawn  on  Juie  30, 1922 50^870 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 ^ £^395 

Railroad  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 987 

Other  private  land,  June  30, 1 922 6, 723 

Acreage  service  could  supplv,  season  of  1921 65, 825 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 45,420 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 43,880 

Value  ofirrfgated  crops,  season  of  1921 1712,540 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $16.24 

Finances: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorizations $1,812^549.40 

Encumbrances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities 892,394.18 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $030^155.22 

Fiscal  year  1923,  amount  spedfleid  in  appropriation  act 975^00a00 


Irrimticm  works: 

Net  construction  cost 

Less- 
Funds  advanced  and  unapplied  cooperative  credits 
Water-right  contracts,  project  lands  (66,441.58  acres) 

Total 

Balance 


Net  operation  and  maintenance  cost 

Less: 

Charges  billed  or  ccmtracted 

Penalties  and  discounts  (net).... 

Total 

Balance 


Calendar 
year  1921. 


$81,800.20 


121,066.46 
♦578.13 


120^488.33 


38,619.04 


To  Dec.  31, 
1921. 


$527,926.80 


535l962.95 
♦2,988.14 


532,974.81 


♦5^048.51 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


$763,093.68 


1,000.00 
312,63a  24 


313, 63a  24 
450^flBS.4» 


50^408.07 


121,137.95 
♦78.70 


121,059.25 


♦61,651.18 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$7,470^857.32 


lyOoaoo 

4,899^20106 


4,9in^ao4.oe 


557,364.44 


635^823.00 
♦3,51L63 


532,3ia37 


25^054.07 


1  Does  not  include  90.000  acres  in  the  Oregcm  Basin  and  30,000  acres  in  Chapmui  Bench  and  Sand  Coulee 
division  for  which  lands  have  been  withdrawn,  but  the  construction  of  which  have  not  yet  been  approved. 
See  irrigable  land  table  in  appendix. 
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Stamnanf  of  data  for  Sko^tone  project  to  end  offUaU  year  ISfS — C!ontmued. 


RedamatioQ 
fund. 

Jadgmeots 
Court  of 
Claims. 

Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 

• 

Total. 

Inrestmeat  to  date: 

DisbunoiMnts  and  net  tramfen 

httK  wjHertioos 

18, 171, 208. 08 
1,191,754.26 

8322.164. 67 

8129^44458 

S8»628;907.93 
1,191,754.26 

Net  inyestment 

6, 979;  544. 42 

32^16467 

120,444.58 

7,431,153.67 

^Cootia. 


Statiu  of  current  accounts  receivable  aa  of  June  30 ^  19tt, 


Due. 

Collected. 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  Jane  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected 
June  30, 

m^^-r, 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1982. 

To  return  netcon.structlon  cost: 

Funds  advanced  andonap- 

plied  cooperative  credits. . 

Water-rigbt  charges 

81,000.00 
98,355.83 

11,000.00 
684,845.14 

81,000.00 
39,582.12 

11,000.00 
582,324.65 

8102,830.40 

Total 

99,355.83 

685,845.14 

40,582.12 

583,324.65 
892.13 

102,520.40 

Ceutroetian  water-right 
diargQs  paid  in  advance 

To  retum  net  operation  and 

mainteoancecost: 

Operation  and  maintenance 

charges,    project    lands 

(66,441.58  acres) 

121,137.95 
1,318.41 

535,822.00 
5,844.43 

44,705.26 
1.318.41 

381,146.97 
5.844.43 

10,356.06 

145,318.07 

Tyinaltifs  and  int^vest 

-• 

Total 

122,456.36 

541,666.43 

46,023.67 

386^09L40 
107.01 

9,356.06 

145,318.97 

Opntion   and    maintenance 
chirtes  oaid  in  advance 

........ 

Bevcooes: 

Rentals  of  Irrigating  water . 

Rentals  of  power  and  light. 

Rentalsof  grating  and  farm- 

huE  lands 1 . . 

1,672.86 

812.70 

70.75 

ll,lH8.n 
812.70 

7,270.32 

1,604.80 
404.10 

65.94 

11,060.50 
404.10 

6,965.07 

468.18 

318.60 

305.25 

wa^  lamMMO- ......•...••.• 

Total      

2,565.81 

19,601.79 

2,164.84 

18,500.76 

1,002.08 

^*H1aiif>fn]s  uncnllect^ . ,  t  ,. 

1,717.26 

^^tfaer  misrenaneoas  oollecticns . 

10,066.10 

202,830.31 

Grand  total  collfirtffins. . . 

08,826.73 

1,191,754.26 

ACTIVITIES  DTJBINa  FISCAL  YBAB. 

• 

Power  plant. — Work  on  the  Shoshone  power  plant,  located  at  the 
Shoshone  Dam,  was  practically  completed  during  the  year,  the  prin- 
cipal remainmg  item  being  the  installation  of  the  36-inch  balanced 
needle  valve  at  the  end  of  the  by-pass  pipe.  Two  1,000  kilovolt 
amperes  units  were  installed.  The  transmission  line  designed 
to  operate  at  33,000  volts  was  constructed,  extending  through  the 
Heart  Mountain,  Garland,  and  Frannie  divisions,  and  will  nimish 
power  for  construction  and  drainage  work  and  for  domestic  and 
municipal  purposes.  The  power  plant  and  transmission  line  were 
placed  m  operation  April  21,  1922. 

Frannie  division, — Structures  for  the  5,000  acres  opened  to  settle- 
ment in  September,   1921,  were  completed.     Work  was  done  on 
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drain&ge  by  three  drag  lines  during  the  1921  season  and  by  two  drag 
lines  during  the  1922  season  until  the  fore  part  of  June.  Work  was 
then  undertaken  under  a  supplemental  construction  program  for 
which  the  water  users  had  voted  a  charge  of  S30  per  acre.  Equip- 
ment on  hand  was  being  electrified  and  additional  electrical  equip- 
ment transferred  to  the  work  so  that  an  extensive  program  can  be 
carried  out.  During  the  year  5.85  miles  of  open  dram  were  con- 
structed, continuing  work  on  the  Mantua  Flat  and  the  area  west  of 
Deaver  and  beginnmg  new  work  northwest  of  Deaver  and  on  the 
deepening  of  the  reach  of  Sage  Creek  passing  through  the  division. 
A  deep  m-ain  for  unwatering  two  closed  contours  near  Mile  Post  5 
of  the  Cody  Branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
was  constructed.  These  contours  and  irrigaole  area  tributary  thereto 
embrace  an  area  of  950  acres  of  vacant  public  lands  under  constructed 
ditches  but  not  yet  opened  to  entry  because  of  lack  of  drainage. 
Tliis  drain  will  also  furnish  subsurface  drainage  outlet  for  that  area. 
Garlavd  ^vision. — Drainage  work  waa  earned  on  principally  with 
four  drag  lines  during  the  1921  season  and  with  two  oraglinea  during 
the  1922  operating  season.  The  Austin  trencher  constructed  0.34 
mile  of  closed  dram;  17.21  miles  of  open  drain  were  constructed  in 
the  Nortii  Garland  and  Dry  Lake  areas  and  in  the  area  northwest  of 
Garland. 

Operation  data,  Shotkone  project,  by  calendar  yeart. 
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SECONDARY  PROJECTS. 

COOPEBATIVE    IWESTIOATIOITS    AVD    PBOPOSBD    PBOJECT 

EXTEirsioirs. 

• 

Non.— ▲  detcription  of  secondary  prc^Mto  and  invtistigaUons  cantod  on  under  oooperative  contracts  can 
be  found  in  prerlous  annual  reports  with  brief  descriptions  and  complete  references  on  pages  S9S  to  45S 
oftbeTwenUetb  Annual  Report.  The  following  disouasions  are  limited  to  those  projects  on  which  week 
wu  done  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1922. 

ABIZOKA. 
BOULDER  CANYON   RESERVOIR  INVESTtGATIONS 

Investigations  were  carried  on  under  cooperative  contracts  with 
the  CoacheUa  Valley  County  water  district,  Imperial  irrigation  dis- 
trict, city  of  Los  Aigeles,  and  citv  of  Pasadena.  Studies  of  water 
supply,  u*rigation  storage,  flood  dietention,  silt  storage,  and  power 
development  were  continued,  including  preliminary  designs  and  cost 
estimates  of  reservoirs  of  various  capacities  in  combmation  with 
varying  amoimts  of  power  development  and  of  reservoirs  to  serve  as 
flood-oetention  basins  onlv.  Drilling  operations  at  Boulder  Canvon 
were  limited  to  the  upper  (C)  dam  sit^.  Forty-nine  holes  were  drilled, 
making  a  total  of  79,  of  which  67  are  located  at  the  upper  dam  site 
and  12  at  the  lower  (A)  site.  The  rock  was  in  all  cases  found  to  be 
a  fine-grained  granite  of  excellent  quality,  although  jointed  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  conclusion  reached  from  the  previous 
season's  work,  that  bed  rock  would  be  found  at  depths  not  exceeding 
140  feet  below  low-water  surface^  was  not  changed  by  this  year's 
work^  There  are  two  dam  sites  m  Black  Canyon,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  about  18J  miles  by  river  below  the  entrance  to  Boulder 
Canyon.  Field  investigations  were  limited  to  the  upper  site,  located 
one-fourth  mile  below  Bie  canyon  entrance.  A  drill  camp  was  opened 
early  in  January.  It  was  necessary  to  build  three-fourths  mile  of 
roaa  and  IJ  nules  of  trail  in  order  to  reach  the  point  selected  for 
drilling.  A  drill  baige  and  small  boats  were  built,  equipment  assem* 
bled,  and  drilling  started  on  February  22.  A  line  of  holes  was  drilled 
across  the  river  to  develop  the  cross  section  of  the  river  channel.  In 
general  the  river  trench  is  filled  with  gravel  and  boulders^  overlaid 
with  about  20  feet  of  sand.  Eight  holes  were  drilled  in  the  river  and 
in  the  deepest  one  bedrock  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  62  feet  below 
low-water  surface.  However,  the  investigations  have  not  been  car- 
ried far  enough  for  it  to  be  said  that  this  is  the  maximum  depth  to 
bedrock  at  the  upper  dam  site.  The  deepest  hole  drilled  in  the  river 
penetrated  bedrock  53  feet.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
qualitv  of  the  rock  at  greater  depths  than  reached  by  the  river  holes, 
a  lana  hole  was  drilled  on  the  Nevada  side  of  the  river  to  a  depth  of 
259  feet,  193  feet  below  low-water  surface.  In  aU  cases  the  rock  was 
found  to  be  a  lava,  termed  quartz  latite,  in  the  form  of  a  flow  breccia, 
by  Dr.  F.  L.  Ransomed  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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OAUFOBNLA.. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  PROJECT. 

(See  alsQ  Arizona,  Boulder  Canyon  investigation.) 

A  complete  report  on  investigations  carried  on  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  Mav  18,  1920  (41  Stat.  600)  was  issued  by  the 
director  under  date  of  February  4,  1922,  and  subsequently  published 
as  Senate  Document  No.  142,  anVi  later  by  the  Committee  on  Irrigation 
of  Arid  Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  An  open  hearing 
was  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on 
December  12,  1921,  at  which  the  problems  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
were  pubUcly  discussed  by  the  interested  parties.  The  Colorado  River 
Commission  held  numerous  hearinj^,  but  final  conclusions  had  not 
been  announced  at  the  end  of  the  &cal  year. 

OWENS   VALLEY   PROJECT. 

Detail  investigations  under  contract  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
were  completed  and  final  report  was  approved  by  the  director  on 
November  14,  1921.  The  conclusions  reached  were  to  the  effect  that 
a  project  of  50,000  acres  is  feasible  in  the  Owens  Valley  at  an  expen- 
diture of  $2,000,000  towards  the  cost  of  necessary  diversion  works  for 
the  water  supply  from  Mono  Basin. 

SHASTA  VALLEY  PROJECT. 

In  1921  the  Klamath-Shasta  Valley  irrigation  district  was  formed, 
embracing  about  190,000  acres  in  the  Shasta  Valley,  Calif.  A  cooper- 
ative agreement  was  made  between  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  the  State  of  California,  and  the  district,  providing  for  an 
investigation  and  surveys  to  deterinine  the  feasibility  and  probable 
cost  of  a  project;  including  storage  and  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Klamath  River  and  its  tnbutanes  for  irrigation  of  lands  within  the 
district  and  for  power  development.  Under  this  agreement  the  Rec- 
lamation Service,  the  State,  and  the  district  furnish  funds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  investigations.  Canal  surveys  were  begim  in  April, 
1922. 

STONY   OORGE   EXTENSION  OF  THE   ORLAND  PROJECT. 

Stony  Gorge. — Following  the  drought  season  of  1920,  which  demon- 
strated that  development  of  storage  at  Stony  Gorge  was  not  feasible 
owing  to  insufficient  run-off  durmg  seasons  of  extreme  drought. 
further  consideration  of  storage  at  this  point  was  abandoned  ana 
attention  directed  toward  MilSite,  9  miles  below  Stony  Gorge  and 
20  miles  west  of  Orland. 

MiUsite, — Investigations  rejgarding  development  of  115,000  acre- 
feet  of  storage  at  Millsite  as  a  means  of  insuring  the  Orland  proiect 
against  a  serious  water  shortage  in  drought  seasons  were  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Orland  Unit  Water  Users' 
Association,  who  have  agreed  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  investigation, 
not  exceeding  $10,000,  by  increased  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  if  no  construction  is  undertaken.  A  detailed  topographic 
survey  of  the  dam  site  and  an  extension  of  the  reservoir  topography 
were  made  and  diamond  drilling  at  the  dam  site  was  in  progress  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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OOI/AADO. 

ORGHABD  MESA  PBOJECT. 

This  project  embraces  10,000  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Colorado  Kiver,  between  Palisade  and  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and 
included  within  the  Orchard  Mesa  irrigation  district.  Arrangements 
Eave  been  completed  for  the  inclusion  of  this  district  as  a  division  of 
the  Grand  VaUey  project.  On  February  18,  1922,  a  contract  was 
entered  into  between  the  United  States,  the  Grand  Valley  Water 
Users'  Association,  and  the  Orchard  Mesa  irrigation  district  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  irrigation  system,  construction  of  a  drainage  system,  and 
settlement  of  outstanding  indebtedness. 

IDAHO. 
BOISE   PROJECT  EXTENSION*.   BLACK   CANYON  DIVISION. 

The  Black  Canyon  division  comprises  an  area  of  56,000  acres, 
exclusive  of  the  Notus  division  (supplied  by  the  Notus  Canal),  which 
has  been  completed.  This  extension  is  located  between  the  Boise  and 
the  Payette  Kivers  in  Canyon  and  Gem  Coxmties,  Idaho.  A  plan  was 
developed  imder  which  tne  United  States  would  build  the  Black 
Canyon  diversion  dam  in  the  Payette  River,  which  would  supply  the 
Emmett  irrigation  district  and  eliminate  a  long  stretch  of  hazardous 
canal.  The  dam  would  also  divert  water  as  well  as  furnish  power  for 
the  Black  Canyon  division.  A  contract  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  div€i!rsion  dam  was  executed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Emmett  irrigation  district  under  date  of  November  8,  1921.  The 
contract  provides  that  the  district  will  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  dam, 
with  a  further  provision  that  if  the  dam  is  used  for  diverting  water  to 
the  Black  Canyon  division  it  will  bear  one-half  of  the  cost.  Purchase 
of  right  of  way  for  the  dam  has  been  made.  Some  detail  surveys,  as 
well  as  a  limited  amount  of  testing  for  bedrock,  were  done  during 
the  year. 

DUBOIS   PROJECT. 

In  June,  1922,  surveys  were  started  to  determine  the  feasibilitv 
of  diverting  from  the  South  Fork  of  Snake  River,  thus  making  avail- 
able additional  water  resources  and  storage  possibilities.  As  the 
surface  waters  of  this  locality  drain  into  Mud  Lake  and  Lost  River 
sinks,  which  have  no  surface  outlet,  the  study  of  the  underground 
movement  of  water  in  this  vicinity  being  made  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  State  oi  Idaho  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  feasibility  of  this  project.  These  investi- 
|ations  will  be  made  under  a  cooperative  agreement  by  which  one- 
naif  of  the  cost  will  be  advanced  by  those  interested  and  one-half  by 
the  Reclamation  Service. 

PORTNEUP  PBOJECT. 

Tilis  project  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Idaho  and  was 
covered  by  a  preliminary  survey  in  1908.  It  includes  about  26,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Chesterfield  and  Bancroft  and  about 
40,000  acres  between  Pocatello  and  American  Falls.    On  account  of 
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its  dependence  upon  the  irriga4ion  wcaks  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
project,  it  has,  in  recent  years,  been  included  in  the  Greater  Fort  Hall 

Sroject.  This  project  contemplates  the  utilization  of  the  Blackfoot 
Reservoir  of  the  Indian  Service  on  highlands  in  the  Blackfoot  a.nd 
Portneuf  Eiver  watersheds  and  replacing  the  storage  so  used  with 
equivalent  amounts  from  the  Jackson  Lake  Reservoir,  the  Jackson 
Lake  storage  rights  being  obtained  by  acquiring  rights  in  the  pro- 
posed America!!  Falls  Reservoir  and  effectmg  an  exchange  with  the 
present  owners  of  storage  rights  in  the  Jackson  Lake  Reservoir. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME   PROJECT. 

This  project  is  located  in  Ada  and  Eilmore  Counties,  in  southwestern 
Idaho,  and  contains  a  gross  area  of  700,000  acres,  of  whidh  420,000 
acres  are  classed  as  irrigable.  Although  a  partial  water  supply  has 
been  considered  from  the  Boise,  Salmon,  and  Payette  Rivers,  the 
entire  area  could  be  irrigated  from  the  Snake  River,  if  fully  regulated 
by  reservoirs  at  American  Falls  and  other  sites.  A  canal  would  divert 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Snake  River  at  Milner  Dam;  the  length  of 
the  canal  would  be  112  miles  to  the  head  of  the  irrigable  area,  which 
has  an  unusually  smooth  and  even  surface,  over  which  the  water 
could  readily  be  distributed.  If  the  present  plan  of  supplying  storage 
water  to  supplement  old  rights  in  the  upper  Snake  Kiver  Valley  is 
fully  carried  out,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  only  sufficient  water 
supply  in  Snake  River  economically  to  irrigate  about  400,000  acres 
of  new  land,  and  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Minidoka  project 
will  take  over  100,000  acres  of  this,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  reclaim 
only  about  300,000  acres  of  the  proposed  Mountain  Home  project, 
or  some  other  equal  area.  A  preliminary  line  from  Milner  Dam  ana 
Mountain  Home  was  run  in  1918  which  has  been  supplemented  during 
the  past  year  by  detailed  topography  taken  over  about  20  miles  (U 
the  most  difficult  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  main  canal.  The 
most  recent  surveys  are  being  conducted  under  contract  with  the 
Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

HANSEN   BUTTE   PUMPING   PROJECT. 

This  project  is  situated  in  Twin  Falls  County  in  south  central  Idaho, 
on  the  south  side  of  Snake  River  above  the  Twin  Falls  Canal,  and 
extends  from  Milner  nearly  to  Rock  Creek  15  mUes  west.  .  The  ir- 
rigable land  is  mosUv  in  private  holdings.  It  can  be  covered  by 
Eumping  from  the  iVin  Falls  Canal  or  from  Snake  River  above 
[ilner  Dam.  The  area  that  could  be  covered  depends  upon  the 
height  to  which  water  is  lifted;  up  to  40,000  acres  can  be  served  by 
a  pumping  lift  of  150  feet.  The  project  has  been  imder  consideration 
for  a  nuniber  of  vears.  Recently  a  private  company  has  installed  a 
small  pumpingplant  with  a  lift  of  65  feet  and  a  canal  covering  about 
7,000  acres.  The  Murtaugh  irrigation  district  has  been  organized 
recently  to  install  another  pumpmg  plant  with  a  lift  of  150  feet  to 
cover  between  30,000  and  35,000  acres.  Bonds  to  the  amoimt  of 
$3,700,000  were  voted  in  the  spring  of  X922.  The  source  of  water 
supply  is  Snake  River,  and  storage  will  have  to  be  provided  either 
at  American  Falls  or  some  oth«r  reservoir  aite.  Tne  district  plans 
to  secure  power  for  pumping  by  combining  the  power  available  at 
the  mouth  of  Rock  Creek  and  at  Auger  Falls  power  site  on  Snake 
River. 
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MINnX>KA  PBOJECT  EXTENSION:  NORTH  SIDE  PUMPING  DIVISION. 

This  division  lies  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Minidoka  project  which  are  at  pr^ent  in  operation  in  Minidoka  and 
Jerome  Counties  in  southern  Idaho.  It  contemplates  the  develop- 
ment of  1 15,000  acres  of  irrigable  land,  practically  all  of  it  being  pubuc 
land  withdrawn  from  entry.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  Snake 
River,  and  storage  will  be  reauired  at  Ajnerican  Falls  or  some  other 
site.  A  hydroelectric  power  plant  will  be  necessarv  to  generate  power 
for  the  operation  of  pumping  plants.  Water  will  be  pumpea  from 
Snake  River  above  the  present  Minidoka  Dam.  The  maximum  lift 
required  is  120  feet.  Preliminary  surveys  were  made  in  1908,  1912, 
ana  1913.  More  detail  surveys  were  begun  in  1918  and  the  field  work 
on  these  has  been  completed. 

LAKE   WALCOTT   PUMPING   DIVISION, 

This  proposed  division  lies  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Walcott, 
in  Cassia  Coimty,  Idaho,  the  west  edge  being  about  a  mile  east  of 
Minidoka  Dam.  The  plan  calls  for  the  pumping  of  water  from 
Lake  Walcott  with  a  maximum  lift  of  30  feet  above  the  lake  for  the 
inigation  of  about  2,000  acres.  The  water  supplv  is  from  Snake  River 
supplemented  by  storage  to  be  obtained  at  JacKson  Lake,  American 
Fallis,  or  some  other  reservoir  site  on  Snake  Kiver.  Power  required 
for  pumping  can  be  developed  at  Minidoka  Dam  or  at  American 
Falls.    The  land  is  practically  all  public  land  withdrawn  from  entry. 

AMERICAN   FALLS   RESERVOIR. 

The  American  Falls  reservoir  site  is  located  in  southeastern  Idaho' 
in  the  vicinity  of  American  Falls,  Pocatello,  Blackfoot,  and  Aberdeen. 
The  dam  would  be  located  at  American  Falls  immediately  above  the 
point  where  the  Ore^n  Short  Line  Railroad  crosses  &iake  River. 
A  100-foot  dam  would  impound  3,000,000  acre-feet  and  make  avail- 
able for  irrigation  the  entire  resources  of  Snake  River.  The  estimated 
capacity  to  which  the  reservoir  should  be  built  varies  from  1,500,000 
to  3,000,000  acre-feet,  depending  upon  the  location  of  future  develop- 
ment of  new  lands.  The  geological  conditions  of  the  dam  and  reser- 
Toir  site  are  considered  favorable.  Water  users'  organizations, 
representing  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  have  signed  contracts  for 
stora^  space  in  the  reservoir.  Other  contracts  are  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  leg^  steps  necessary  to  permit  the  interested 
organizations  to  sign  the  contracts  and  finance  their  obligations. 
Investigations  including  topographical  surveys,  classification  and 
appraisid  of  lands  in  the  reservoir  site,  planning  a  new  townsite  for 
American  Falls,  and  drilling  the  dam  site  have  been  continued. 
Title  has  been  obtained  to  practicallv  all  of  the  dam  site.  Condemna- 
tion proceeding  have  been  carried  tnrough  on  several  tracts.  Funds 
have  been  made  available  for  purchasing  a  part  of  the  land  in  the 
reservoir  site. 
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MONTANA. 
GLARE  FORK  PROJECT. 

This  project,  located  near  the  Montana- Wyoraing  boundary  line, 
contemplates  tne  irrigation  of  lands  in  Carbon  and  StSlwater  Counties, 
Mont.,  and  Park  County,  Wyo.  Investigations  consisted  of  a  classi- 
fication of  project  lands,  preliminary  survey  of  various  canal  lines, 
examination  of  storage  sites,  water  supply  studies,  and  estimates  of 
cost.  Two  schemes  of  development  were  considered:  (1)  The 
irrigation  of  all  lands  by  diversion  from  the  Clark  Fork  River  with  a 
long  gravity  supply  canal  extending  the  length  of  the  valley  and 
supplying  water  to  some  t30,800  acres,  and  (2)  the  irrigation  by  direct 
di\rersion  from  the  Clark  Fork  River  of  the  upper  lands  of  theproject 
as  far  as  Grove  Creek  and  the  irrigation  of  the  remaining  lower  lands 
by  water  diverted  from  Rock  CreeK,  near  Red  Lodge,  Mont.,  replacing 
the  flow  of  Rock  Creek,  which  is  fuUy  appropriated,  by  water  obtained 
from  a  proposed  storage  reservoir  on  East  Rosebud  River.  The 
investigations  show  that  in  either  case  storage  will  be  retjuired  on 
the  Clark  Fork  River  to  augment  the  supply  for  the  proiect  land 
to  be  irrigated  from  that  stream.  A  storage  reservoir  having  a 
capacity  of  100,000  acre-feet,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  140  feet  at 
the  dam  site,  was  investigated  on  Sunlignt  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Clark  Fork.  The  conclusions  were  that  the  cost  per  acre  would  be 
very  high  for  either  plan,  and  that  the  quahty  of  tne  land  within  the 
proposed  project  would  not  justify  the  expense  necessary  to  construct 
the  system. 

CUT  BANK  PROJECT. 

This  project  involves  the  irrigation,  by  diversion  from  Cut  Bank 
Creek,  of  approximately  14,400  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Cut  Bank, 
Mont.,  all  in  private  ownership,  together  with  9,000  acres,  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Blackieet  Indian  Reservation!  A  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  the  Cut  Bank  irrigation  district  Jime  13. 
1921,  for  financing  an  investigation  to  determine  the  feasibility  ana 

Erobable  cost  of  irrigating  the  land  outside  of  the  Indian  Reservation, 
during  the  fall  of  1921  the  proiect  manager  at  Browning  made  pre- 
liminary surveys  of  the  irrigable  area  and  several  possible  reservoir 
sites,  a  study  of  the  water  supplv^  and  an  estimate  of  cost  of  a  dis- 
tributing system  and  storage  works.  It  was  concluded  that  sufficient 
water  is  available  for  a  complete  supply  for  reservation  lands  and  a 
good  supply  for  the  lands  unaer  consiaeration  not  taking  into  account 
any  other  rights;  that  storage  works  will  be  necessary,  and  that  a 
canal  and  lateral  system  can  be  constructed  without  engineering 
difficulties  or  heavy  construction  at  a  reasonable  cost,  but  that 
necessary  storage  works  will  be  expensive.  The  report  of  the 
investigations  was  approved  by  the  director  April  24,  1922. 

KALIfiPELL  (HELENA  FIATS)   PBOJECT. 

This  proposed  proiect  is  located  in  northwestern  Montana  in 
Flathead  County,  and  lies  directly  north  of  Kalispell.  There  is  an 
area  of  about  14,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  which  majr  be  watered 
from  Flathead  River  without  need  of  storage,  or  Whitefish  River 
with  storage  in  Whitefish  Lake.    In  addition  to  these  sources  of 
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sappij  there  is  an  undergFOund  flow  from  which  the  southern  part 
of  tne  tract  could  be  irrigated  by  pumping  from  wells  with  a  lift  ot 
about  10  feet  which. would  be  feasible  for  irrigation  use  whenever 
dectric  power,  which  is  now  available  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalispell, 
is  distributed  to  the  individual  farms.  As  these  farms  are  generally 
pardy  in  brush  and  timber  not  yet  cleared,  this  development  is 
probably  the  most  feasible  for  such  lands.  The  investigations  made 
were  not  sufficient  to  wurant  definite  conclusions,  but  further 
studies  are  believed  advisable. 

UTTLE  BrrrSBROOT  (OAMAS)  PBOJEOT. 

This  project  is  located  along  the  Little  Bitterroot  River  below  the 
Camas  division  of  the  Flathead  project  and  east  of  Camas;  Mont. 
The  lands  were  formerly  a  part  of  the  Flathead  project  and  were 
released  at  the  request  of  the  unitholders  who  believed  that  the 
artesian  well  supply  would  be  sufficient  for  irrigation  of  their  lands. 
Investigations  were  made  in  1921  by  engineers  of  the  Flathead  proj- 
ect under  contract  with  the  Fanners'  Development  Association  of 
Camas,  Mont.  About  2,000  acres  of  land  lyin^  in  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  may  be  irrigated  ^y  the  construction 
of  a  canal  18  miles  long  excluding  laterals.  The  water  supply  is 
dependent  on  storage  of  the  winter  and  spring  run-off  oi  Little 
Bitterroot  River  ana  SuUivan  Creek  below  tne  storage  reservoirs  of 
the  Flathead  project  to  supplement  the  flow  of  private  artesian  wells. 
A  site  for  a  storase  reservoir  was  found  on  tne  river  immediately 
above  the  proposed  diversion  for  the  canal  which  will  provide  suffi- 
cient storage  for  the  project.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction 
of  the  project  is  reasonable,  and  the  lands  are  of  good  quality  adapted 
to  raising  of  idfalfa  and  other  hay  crops,  grains,  small  fruits,  etc. 
All  of  the  lands  are  in  private  ownership  and  a  large  percentage  now 
mider  cultivation. 

TALLY  LAKE  PROJECT. 

These  investigations,  which  were  carried  on  under  contract  with 
the  Tally  Lake  irrigation  district,  dated  November  28,  1919,  were 
completed  and  final  report  was  approved  by  the  director  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1921. 

NBBBASKA. 
LOWER  PLATTE  PBOJEOT. 

The  Lower  Platte  project  is  located  in  the  south-central  part  of 
Nebraska,  in  Lincoln,  Dawson,  and  Buffalo  Counties,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Platte  River  from  which  it  is  contemplated  to  derive  the  water 
sapplv.  The  proposed  irrigable  lands  extend  along  the  South  Platte 
and  rlatte  Riven,  from  Sutherland  to  Lexington  on  the  south  side, 
a  distance  of  84  miles;  from  Nortli  Platte  to  Shelton,  on  the  north 
side,  a  distance  (rf  118  miles.  The  net  irrigable  acreage  imder  the 
proposed  canals  of  this  project  in  its  ultima^  development  embraces 
310,000  acres,  exclusive  of  the  135,000  acres  gross  imder  the  .present 
operated  canals.  On  August  24,  1921,  a  contact  was  drawn  up  and 
ogned  between  the  Jjower  Platte  Irrigation  Association  and  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  whereby  it  wa&i  agreed  to  make 
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an  engineering  investieation  to  determine  the  cost  and  feasibility  ct 
this  project;  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  Umited  to  S30.000,  two-thu*(l8 
to  be  borne  by  the  association  and  one-third  by  tne  Redamation 
Service.  Field  work  on  the  canal  location  and  reservoirs  was  com- 
menced on  October  20,  1021;  and  completed  on  May  1,  1922.  As  the 
successful  irrigation  of  these  lands  depends  on  storage  water  to  be 
available  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  flow  in  the 
Platte  River  is  inadequate  to  supply  even  the  existing  rights,  a 
system  of  inland  reservoirs  was  surveyed  to  impoimd  the  flood  waters 
of  this  river.  Drainage  investigations  were  made  over  the  low-lying 
lands,  between  Maxwell  and  Keamery,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Platte  River,  where  there  are  approximately  60,000  acres  requiring 
drainage  at  the  present  time.  jNearly  all  this  area  is  imder  existing 
canals  in  operation  at  the  present  time.  The  project  presents  a 
number  of  alternative  schemes  of  irrigation  and  development  malring 
it  necessary  to  look  into  them  all  for  comparative  costs  and  for  a 
proper  plan  of  development  by  successive  stages,  finally  reaching  the 
ulthnate  completion.  In  conjunction  with  the  irrigation  possibiBties, 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  is  being  investigated.  As 
the  report  has  not  been  completed  the  final  recommendations  and 
conclusions  can  not  be  given.     * 

NBVADA. 
UPPER  OWYHEE  PROJECT. 

A  cooperative  investigation  with  the  State  of  Nevada  was  con- 
ducted in  September,  1921,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  diverting 
water  from  the  Owyhee  River  to  the  Little  Humboldt  diraina^e  basin. 
A  roiu^h  field  inspection  indicated  probable  high  costs  and  lands  of 
only  uir  quality.  These  factors,  together  wim  a  doubtful  water 
supply,  led  to  a  decision  to  defer  furtner  work  until  more  extended 
recoras  of  run-oflf  shall  be  available. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
CABLSBAD  EXTENSION:  PEOOS  BIVEB  XNYBSTIOATIONS. 

Contracts  were  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Pecos  Water  Users'  Association,  dated  September  22,  1920,  and  May 
2,  1921,  for  financing  an  investigation  to  determine  the  cost  and 
feasibility  of  impounding  flood  waters  for  the  irrigation  of  20,000 
acres  of  new  lana  in  the  recos  Valley  near  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  supply- 
ing storage  for  the  F6rt  Sumner  irrigation  district;  and  for  additional 
storage  for  the  present  Carlsbad  project,  which  is  necessary  if  short- 

S;es  are  to  be  avoided  due  to  the  silting  up  and  heavy  leakage  from 
cMillan  Reservoir.  In  1921  a  fleld  examination  was  made;  data 
were  assembled  and  a  report  on  water  supply  was  submitted  May  28^ 
1921.  In  August  of  the  same  year  a  neld  party  completed  topo- 
graphic surveys  of  the  Alamogorao  Reservoir  and  two  sites  for  a  dam. 
Under  date  of  September  2,  1921,  the  designing  engineer  submitted 
a  preliminary  design  and  estimate  of  cost  of  the  Alamogcmlo  Dam. 
In  December,  1921,  N.  H.  Darton,  geologist,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  made  field  examinations  of  the  No.  3  and  the  Alamogordo 
Reservoir  sites,  and  in  January,  1921,  submitted  preliminary  reports 
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on  the  geology  of  these  sites  and  recommended  that  boring  be  made 
at  the  dam  sites  to  determine  the  underground  formations.  The 
cores  and  samples  recovered  from  the  borings  were  treated  chemically 
at  Washington.  Under  date  of  May  31,  1922,  he  submitted  a  sup- 
[dMnental  report  on  the  Alamogordo  Reservoir  which  in  part  reaos 
as  follows:  '^These  results  (spealdng  of  the  boring)  indicate  that 
the  imderground  conditions  at  the  dam  site  are  entirely  favorable  to 
sustain  the  dam  and  retain  the  water."  His  opinions  on  the  under- 
ground condition  for  a  dam  at  the  No.  3  site  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted. Estimates  of  cost  for  an  enlarged  project  are  now  in  course 
of  preparation  based  on  surveys  made  ojr  tne  original  owners  of  the 
Cffflsbad  project  at  its  inception  and  revised  by  me  service  in  1915. 
Final  conclusions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project  can  not  be  drawn 
until  the  receipt  of  the  geological  report  on  the  practicability  of  dam 
construction  at  the  No.  3  site. 

BODDLE   RIO   GRANDE  PROJECT. 

Under  date  of  May  31^  1922,  a  contract  was  executed  by  the  Rio 
Grande  Survey  Commission  of  New  Mexico,  providing  fimds  for  the 
compilation  of  data  secured  by  the  State  and  from  otner  sources  on 
the  drainage  situation  in  the  Kio  Grande  Valley  between  San  Marcial 
and  White  Rocks  Canyon  and  facilities  for  storage  and  diversion  of 
water  for  irrigation  of  these  lands  after  drainage.  Maps  have  been 
completed  of  seeped  areas  showing  topography  and  groimd  water 
elevations  prelimmary  to  a  detail  study  and  report  on  the  situation 
and  estimate  of  cost  of  reclamation  of  these  lands  by  drainage  and 
inrigation. 

OBBOON. 
BAKER  PROJECT. 

Under  date  of  October  15,  1921,  the  Baker  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Baker,  Oreg.,  executed  a  contract  providing  fimds  for  a  review  of 
the  engineering  data  in  the  hands  of  the  rowder  River  Land  £ 
Irrigation  Co.,  augmented  by  field  surveys,  to  secure  additional  data 
on  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  irrigation  of  about  30,000  acres  of 
new  lands  and  supplemental  supp^  for  about  7,500  acres  of  land 
heretofore  irrigated  but  having  an  insufficient  water  supply  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  irrigation  season,  by  storage  ana  diversion 
of  the  waters  of  the  lower  Powder  River.  Surveys  were  made  for 
relocation  of  about  2^  miles  of  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  and  1^  miles  of  the  old  Oregon  Trail 
now  used  as  a  State  nighway,  both  of  which  interfere  with  the  stor- 
age capacity  required  in  the  proposed  Thief  Valley  Reservoir.  Sur- 
vey was  made  of  an  alternate  dam  site  for  the  Thief  Valley  Reservoir 
about  2i  miles  below  the  dam  site  heretofore  investigated  by  the  com- 
pany, and  although  a  dam  at  this  site  is  about  25  feet  higher  the  site 
appears  to  be  more  favorable  and  by  its  location  about  3  miles  of  main 
canal  construction  over  rough  topography  is  avoided  and  the  storage 
capacity  is  increased  from  130,000  to  146,000  acre-feet.  The  com- 
panVs  main  canal  was  located  through  the  canyon  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  but  an  alternative  line  on  the  opposite  side  shows  a  less 
total  length  and  involves  less  h^avy  construction.  Report  on  surveys 
and  estimated  cost  was  issued  in  April,  1922,  which  shows  the  probable 
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cost  per  acre  to  be  high;  the  report  was  under  review  at  the  end  of 
the  Mcal  year  by  a  board  of  engineers  designated  for  such  purpose. 
Fiuiiher  work  will  depend  on  the  final  decision  as  to  feasibility  of  the 
project.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  geological  examination  of 
the  No.  2  Dam  site  by  A.  C.  Spencer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Stu-vey  was  in  progress  and  plans  for  drilling  the  site,  if  favorable 
report  is  received,  were  imder  way. 

DESCHUTES  PROJECT. 

Following  preliminary  investigations  and  survevs  in  1921  a  board 
reviewed  the  proposed  project  in  connection  with  tne  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Deschutes  River  and  issued  a  report  dated  August,  1921 ;  after 
review  of  the  conditions  in  the  field  by  the  director,  it  was  decided 
that  owing  to  local  differences  it  would  not  be  practical  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  the  large  private  holdings  in  the  valley  and  a^eement 
of  private  interests  and  further  work  on  the  project  was  inaefinitely 
postponed.  A  summary  of  the  engineering  data  secured  and  final 
report  on -the  project  were  compiled  for  future  reference  under  date 
of  April,  1922. 

OWYHEE   PROJECT. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  State  of  Oregon  under  date 
of  Mav  17,  1921,  for  a  complete  investigation  of  this  project.  Con- 
siderable field  work  was  done  dining  the  smnmer  of  1921,  estimates 
were  prepared,  and  a  report  was  submitted  which  was  approved  by 
the  du^ector  imder  date  of  February  28,  1922.  This  project  is  located 
in  Malheur  Coimty,  in  eastern  Oregon,  and  Owyhee  Coimty  in  south- 
western Idaho.  The  project  includes  about  132,000  acres  on  the 
west  and  south  side  of  Snake  River,  north  and  south  of  the  Owyhee. 
It  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Ontario  on  the  north  far  enough  south 
to  include  the  30,000  acres  in  the  Gem  irrigation  district.  About 
39,000  acres  covered  by  the  proposed  plan  are  now  covered  by  pump- 
ing. The  present  plan  provides  for  storage  at  Duncan  Ferry  site, 
located  on  the  Owyhee  Kiver  about  110  miles  from  its  moutn.  A 
diversion  dam  is  to  be  located  about  15  miles  above  Mitchell  Butte, 
250  feet  above  low  water  level,  with  the  main  canal  starting  from  the 
level  of  the  diversion  dam  crest.  A  number  of  tunnels  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

XTHATILIA   PROJECT  INTENSIONS. 

Stream  measurements  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  reliable 
estimate  of  the  available  water  supply  were  continued. 

OBEGON-OAIJFOBinA. 
KLAMATH  PROJECT:     HOBSEFLY   8TOBAGE. 

The  Horsefly  Reservoir  site  is  located  on  Miller  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  Lost  River.  This  reservoir  will  be  used  to  prevent  water  flowing 
into  Tule  Lake  and  to  provide  a  stored  water  supply  for  about 
14,000  acres  in  Lan^ell  Valley.  Tha  reservoir  will  permit  the  recla- 
mation of  additional  lands  in  Tule  Lake  and  wiQ  also  afford  protec- 
tion against  resubmergence.    The  Langell  Valley  lands  are  prac- 
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tically  all  in  private  ownership;  those  in  Tule  Lake  are  in  public 
ownership.  During  1921  preliminary  designs  were  prepared  for 
three  types  of  dam.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  will  be  about 
90,000  acre-feet. 

KLAMATH   PROJECT:    LANGELL   VALLEY   DIVISION. 

This  division  comprises  an  irrigable  area  of  about  24,000  acres  ^ 
which  has  been  included  in  the  Langell  Valley  irrigation  district;' 
about  10,000  acres  can  be  irrigated  from  the  Clear  Lake  Reservoir 
and  about  14,000  acres  from  the  proposed  Horsefly  Reservoir.  Dur- 
ing 1921  investigations  were  made  for  a  diversion  dam  on  Lost 
River  and  for  a  canal  system  to  serve  the  lands  irrigable  from  the 
Clear  Lake  Reservoir.  On  March  27,  1922,  a  joint  contract  was 
executed  with  the  Langell  Valley  and  Horsefly  districts,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  to  the  extent  of 
$368,000,  and  for  the  sale  of  Clear  Lake  storage  at  the  rate  of  $12.50 
per  acre  for  the  irrigation  of  8,300  acres.  Practically  all  of  the  lands 
are  in  private  ownership.  Final  surveys  and  other  investigations 
for  construction  were  begun  early  in  1922.  Construction  of  the 
diversion  dam  and  canal  will  bebeffun  shortly  after  July  1,  1922. 
These  should  be  completed  prior  to  «mne  30,  1923. 

KLAMATH  PROJECT.*     PUMPING  DIVISION. 

The  lands  included  in  the  pumping  division  have  a  total  area  of 
about  20,000  acres.  There  are  14  separate  areas  adjacent  toproject 
canals;  these  range  in  size  from  about  200  to  6,000  acres.  The  pro- 
posed lifts  are  from  15  to  70  feet;  all  of  the  lands  are  in  private 
ownership.  Some  of  the  areas  have  been  formed  into  irrigation 
districts;  others  propose  to  form  districts  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting with  the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  water.  During 
the  past  year  the  United  States  replaced  an  old  timber  flume  on  the 
0  Canal  with  a  flume  of  reinforcea  concrete:  the  United  States  also 
constructed  the  C-G  Canals.  In  both  oi  the  above  structures 
capacity  has  been  provided  for  the  lands  in  the  pumping  division. 
Contracts  are  pendmg  for  capacity  in  the  main  canal  and  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  branch  canals  for  use  of  the  districts,  the  districts  to 
finance  and  construct  the  required  pumping  plants  and  distribution 
system. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
CHICKEN   CBEEK  BESEBVOIR. 

Report  on  the  proposed  storage  for  lands  imder  the  Red  Water 
Canal  and  above  the  Belle  Fourche  project  storage  was  submitted 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Belle  Fourche  Vafley  Water  Users' 
Association  on  Jime  ^7,  1921,  at  which  time  the  board  passed  a 
resolution  deferring  further  action  on  securing  a  supplemental  water 
supply  for  lands  imder  the  inlet  canal  and  Johnston  lateral.  This 
request  was  approved  by  the  director  on  July  22,  1921,  and  no 
further  work  nas  therefore  been  done  except  keeping  record  of 
water  supply  available  for  such  storage. 
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LOWER  RIO   GRANDE   PROJECT. 

At  the  request  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Water  Users'  Association 
and  a  number  of  the  water  improvement  districts  the  Reclamation 
Service  reviewed  a  scheme  proposed  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  above 
Weslaco.  The  j)lan  suggested  provided  for  a  single  pumping  plant 
located  a  few  iniles  below  Rio  Grande  City  to  ddiver  water  into  a 
desilting  basin,  to  be  formed  by  dikes  and  a  high  canal  bank.  From 
the  lower  end  of  this  basin  the  cleared  water  was  to  be  delivered  to 
present  distributing  systems  of  the  various  districts  through  a 
feeder  canal.  The  maxunum  area  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  pro- 
posed works  is  approximately  166,000  acres,  of  wmch  85,700  acres 
are  now  irrigated.  No  surveys  of  proposed  canal  lines,  settling 
basin,  or  pump  sites  had  been  made  or  any  designs  for  structures 
and  mechanical  equipment  prepared,  so  no  reuable  estimate  of 
costs  could  be  determined,  but  rough  calculations  indicated  that  thev 
would  be  comparatively  high.  From  the  best  information  avail- 
able, it  appeared  that  the  probable  life  of  the  proposed  desilting 
basin  would  be  too  short  to  warrant  the  indicated  construction 
costs  and  that  the  saving  in  operating  expenses  would  not  be 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  that  would  have  to  be  issued. 
For  mese  reasons,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  imsettled  condition  of  water 
rights  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
"associated  districts"  would  not  be  justified,  at  this  time,  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  proposed. 

LOWER  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  DRAINAGE  AND  FLOOD  CONTROL. 

The  investigations  imdertaken  imder  the  contract  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley^  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  continued.  The  work 
included  additional  topographic  surveys,  tabulation  and  analysis  of 
available  data,  establishing  paging  stations  and  preparing  compre- 
hensive maps  of  the  area  suoject  to  floods,  showing  natural  drain- 
ways  and  possible  locations  for  artificial  outlets.  A  reconnaissance 
was  made  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river  from  Reynosa  to  the  Gidf 
to  determine  irrigation  possibilities,  the  extent  of  overflow  lands, 
and  possible  flood  outlets.     Investigations  were  still  in  progress. 

RED   BLUFF  RESERVOIR. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  May  31,  1922,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Pecos  Vallejr  Water  Users'  Association  of  Texas  for 
financing  a  geological  examination  of  the  Red  Bluff  Reservoir  site 
situated  on  me  Fecos  River  about  3  miles  above  the  New  Mexico- 
Texas  State  line.  A  field  examination  of  the  reservoir  was  made  by 
N.  H.  Darton,  geologist,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  De- 
cember, 1921.  In  January,  1922,  he  submitt^  a  preliminary  report 
recommending  the  drilling  of  two  holes  at  the  dam  site  to  determine 
the  imderlying  formation.  The  drilling  of  these  two  holes  was  com- 
pleted Jime  21,  1922,  and  the  cores  and  samples  recovered  from 
them  were  sent  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
for  chemical  treatment.  The  boring  of  additional  holes  was  in 
progress. 
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CASTLE   PEAK  FBOJEOT, 

Run-off  records  for  securing  water-supply  data  were  continued. 

GREEN  RIVER  PROJECT. 

This  project  was  investigated  under  a  cooperative  contract  dated 
May  17, 1921,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Salt  Lake  Gty  Com- 
mercial Club  and  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  Field  work  was  initiated  in 
May,  1921,  and  report  rendered  and  approved  by  the  director  January, 
1922.  Stadia  traverse  survevs  from  tne  mouth  of  the  Price  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Eafael  River  indicated  that  Ipng  timnels 
would  be  necessary  if  a  canal  was  built  in  the  Gray  Canyon  of  the 
Green  River,  long  discharge  pipes  would  be  required  from  a  direct 
connected  pimiping  plant  to  the  contour  canals  in  the  valley,  and 
the  canals  would  be  in  very  difficult  construction  until  well  out  on 
the  desert  from  the  Book  Cliffs.  A  soil  survey  indicated  15,000 
acres  irrigable  of  the  77,300  acres  inclosed  by  contour  canals  with 
initial  water  surface  250  feet  above  the  Green  River  beginning  2 
miles  north  of  Gunnison  Butte.    Conclusions  of  the  investigation: 

(a)  The  water  supply  is  adequate  for  irrigating  15,000  acres  with 
a  direct  connected  punrpins  jdant. 

(Jb)  The  soil  is  not  ox  a  first-class  nature,  the  best  portions  being 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green  River. 

(c)  The  best  proposition,  taking  into  consideration  the  future 
power  possibihties  and  the  interest  of  the  whc^e  Gunnison  Valley, 
IS  a  12,700-acre  project,  9,200  acres  on  the  east  side  (which  includes 
the  land  under  the  abandoned  Elgin  Canal)  and  3,500  acres  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Green  River,  the  estimated  cost  being  $2,320,000. 
or $183per  acre. 

(d)  Tne  most  conipact  project  to  hwld  is  the  9,200-acre  project  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Green  River,  the  estimated  cost  being  $1,650,000, 
or  $179  per  acre. 

(<)  The  Green  River  project  is  not  feasible  at  this  time  on  account 
of  the  high  construction  cost,  small  acreage,  and  low  returns  from 
the  project's  products. 

SALT  LAKE   BASIK  INVESTIGATIONS. 

These  investigations  are  being  conducted  under  a  cooperative 
contract  dated  January  3,  1922,  Between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Utah.  Field  work  has  been  in  progress  since  April,  1922, 
bemg  concentrated  principally  on  the  Weber  Kiver  portion.  Various 
reservoir  sites  on  tne  Weber  River  are  being  investigated  and  fly 
lines  for  high-line  canals  run  out  to  water  land  in  the  Sand  Ridge 
and  Birch  Creek  bench  localities.  A  field  party  has  made  a  rapid 
ft]^-4ine  reconnaissance  for  diverting  the  Weber  River  to  the  Provo 
Kiver  in  the  vicinity  of  Kamas,  Utah.  The  report  will  be  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  1923. 
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TJTAH-OOLOBADO. 
LOWER  WHITE   RIVER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

0 

A  rapid  reconnaissance  trip  over  what  is  locally  known  as  ''Dead- 
man's  feench/'  north  of  the  White  River,  was  made  in  Jime,  1922. 
A  large  body  of  good  bench  land  is  situated  in  the  locahtj,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  storage  and  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  the  White  River  for  the  irrigation  of  these  lands  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1923. 

WASHINGTON. 

COLUMBIA   BASIN   PROJECT. 

• 

DriUing  was  carried  on  in  the  Colunjibia  River  channel  at  the  head 
of  Grand  Coulee  to  determine  foundation  conditions  for  a  high  dam. 
Granite  was  found  at  an  average  depth  of  about  100  feet  below 
water  level.  A  dam  built  at  this  location  would  furnish  the  neces- 
sary power  to  lift  water  for  the  project  and  in  addition  make  a  large 
amount  of  power  available  for  commercial  uses.  The  Reclamation 
Service  was  connected  with  this  work  in  a  consulting  capacity  onlv, 
funds  for  the  field  work  having  been  provided  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

COLUMBIA   RIVER   POWER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  study  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  with  a  view  to  formulating 
plans  for  power  development  along  Unes  that  will  insure  maximum 
utilization  is  being  conducted  by  Col.  J.  B.  Cavanaugh,  United  States 
Army;  D.  C.  Henny,  oonsulting  engineer,  United  States  Reclamation 
Service ;.F.  F.  Henshaw,  district  engineer,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Marvin  Chase,  supervisor  of  hydraulics 
for  State  of  Washington;  C.  S.  Heidel,  State  engineer  of  Montana;  and 
W.  G.  Swendsen,  State  commissioner  of  reclamation  for  Idaho.  The 
report  when  completed  will  be  made  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

YAKIMA   PROJECT   EXTENSIONS. 

Located  in  south  central  Washington,  in  Kittitas,  Benton,  and 
Yalrima  Counties,  the  proposed  extensions  to  the  Yakima  project 
include  four  divisions  as  follows:  Kittitas  (70,000  acres),  Moxee  (36,- 
750  acres),  Roza  (58,350  acres),  Kennewick  (35,000  acres).  These 
districts  have  contracted  with  the  United  States  for  a  storage  water 
supply.  Funds  were  advanced  to  the  United  States  by  the  Kenne- 
wick, Moxee,  and  Roza  divisions,  through  the  respective  irrigation 
district  organizations,  for  making  surveys  and  estimates  of  cost. 
Reports  and  estimates  have  been  completed. 

The  Kittitas  division,  organized  as  the  Kittitas  reclamation  dis- 
trict, has  been  engaged  durmg  the  past  year  on  revision  of  surveys 
and  estimates  for  construction  which  were  made  several  years  ago. 
This  work  is  nearing  completion.  The  Kennewick  irrigation  district 
(Kennewick  division)  has  carried  through  to  successful  conclusion 
its  condemnation  smt  to  acquire  water  rights  and  property  at  the 
Prosser  Dam,  needed  in  connection  with  its  development,  and  has 
made  good  progress  in  securing  right  of  way  for  its  power  canal. 
The  district  is  now  ready  to  proceed  as  soon  as  the  required  fimds 
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for  the  construction  of  the  pumping  plant  and  distribution  system 
can  be  financed. 

Although  the  unit  costs  for  reclamation  are  shown  by  the  reports 
to  be  very  high,  the  agricultural  conditions  are  exceedingly  favorable. 

WYOMING. 
ALCOVA-CA8PER  PROJECT. 

Under  a  cooperative  agreement  dated  June  20,  1921,  this  project 
was  investigated  as  to  feasibility  and  cost.  A  diversion  dam  on  the 
North  Platte  River  at  Alcova,  about  135  feet  in  height,  is  proposed, 
with  a  main  canal  some  103  miles  in  length  on  the  west  or  north  side 
of  the  river.  Test  borings  by  diamond  drill  were  made  at  the  dam 
site,  but  owing  to  limited  funds  the  borings  were  not  conclusive. 
The  most  difficult  portions  of  the  line  of  the  main  canal  were  surveyed 
and  mapped.  These  include  four  large  tmmels  and  five  large  siphons. 
The  cost  of  the  project  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed 
irrigable  area  of  100,000  acres.  The  correct  irrigable  area  is  to  be 
determined  after  completion  of  a  soil  sm^ey  which  was  in  progress. 

SARATOGA-ENCAMPMENT  PROJECT. 

Under  agreement  dated  April  29,  1921,  an  investigation  was  carried 
on  during  the  summer  of  1921  in  the  upper  North  Platte  River 
Valley.  The  agreement  confined  this  investigation  to  the  Saratoga- 
Encampment  Valley,  in  Carbon  County,  Wyo.  This  territory  has 
about  150,000  acres  of  arable  land,  60,000  acres  of  which  are  irrigated. 
The  watered  lands  lie  adjacent  to  the  main  river  and  on  the  first 
benches  above  the  stream  and  receive  water  largely  from  diversions  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  North  Platte  River.  A  number  of  trial  lines 
for  canals  were  run  to  reach  the  higher  lands  and  as  a  result  two 
possible  projects  were  developed.  These  are  known  as  the  Encamp- 
ment project  and  the  Saratoga  proj'ect. 

The  Encampment  project  contams  18,000  acres  of  irrigable  land 
which  Ues  west  of  the  North  Platte  River  and  east  of  the  town  of 
Encampment.  The  water  supply  is  to  come  from  Big  Creek,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  North  Platte.  This  project  will  require  stor^e,  which 
can  be  secured  at  the  Casteel  site  situated  on  a  branch  of  Bijg  Creek. 

The  Saratoga  project  lands  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
extend  from  Walcott,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  to  a  point  18 
miles  above  Saratoga.  The  water  supply  for  this  project  will  come 
from  the  direct  flow  of  the  North  Platte  River.  The  irrigable  area 
is  38,200  acres. 

The  results  and  conclusions,  including  water  supply  studies  in  con- 
nection with  these  investigations,  are  included  in  a  report  in  course 
of  preparation. 
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Financial  data  for  secondary  project  investigathm. 


Deschutes. 

Oolondo 
River. 

Other  I>fo^ 
eots. 

TotaL 

Approorlatioos,  fiscal  year  1^22: 

AH  oooerassioiial  authorisatioos 

BnciimDniiiees,  disbtmemeots,  and  liabil- 

1  $400, 04a  03 
8,35L84 

8310,006.80 
228,428.10 

1710,130.23 

238,770.94 

Unnxpmdad  YMilanoeR  July  1, 1922 

Flaeal  year  lfl3S»  amount  spedfied  in  approprl- 

891,080.00 

90,  era  20 

100,000.00 

482,350.29 

8100,000.00 

2oo,ooaoo 

1  Apprc^riation  was  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  construction,  which  plan  was  abandoned.    This  prq) 
ect  is  therefore  reported  with  secondaries. 


Ng  cyst  of  in- 
vestigations..., 

Less  rands  ad^ 
vanoed. 


Balance.... 

Investment  to 
date: 
Reclamation 
ftmd— 
DisboiBe- 
ments 
and  net 
transfers 
Less  col- 
lections. 


Net  invest- 
ment.... 

Increase  of  com- 
pensation (net). 


Desdiutes. 


Xlaaa 

1922. 


To  June 
30,1922. 


16,022.52 


$8,380.39 


Imperial  VaDey. 


Other  investigations. 


Fiscal 

3^ear 

1023. 


6,022.52  8,386.39  2,606.62 


6, 27a  90 
.15 


6, 27a  75 


To  June 
30,1923. 


12, 006. 62|$40, 755. 20  $230, 732. 23|$1 

30,ooaoo 


10,755.29 


903.77 
.15 


903.62 


41.26        42.93 


1,132.30 


1,132.80 


3L25 


Piscalyear 
19SB. 


»,732. 
164,706.78 


66,025.45 


51, 99a  75 
46,65a  85 


6,330.90 


2,467.65 


ToXunedOi 
1022. 


,609,337. 48|$239 
376,135.62 


1,323,201.86 


Total. 


Fiscal  year 
1022. 


,361.37 
164,706.78 


74,654.59 


218,458.87 
187,008.48 


31,455.30 


6,450.95 


1,644,225.81 
440,081.06 


1,303,244.25 


24,858.68 


ToXmieaa 
1022. 


$1,748^479.16 
406,135.63 


1,342,343.54 


225,862.07 
187,003.63 


38,858.44 


6,533.46 


1,097,119.83 
480,632105 


1,210,487.77 


27,36a  38 


Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  30,  192i. 


To  apply  on  net  cost  of  investi- 
gaaons: 
Funds  advanced- 


Imperial  Valley 

Other    secondary    in- 


^  vestigatioQS , 

Revenues: 

Rentals    of   gradng   and 
terming  lands— 
Des^! 


lutes 

Other    seooodary    in- 

veetlgations 

Other  coOeetioQs: 

Deschutes 

Imperial  VaUey. 

Other  secondary 

tloos 


investiga- 
Orand  total  coUeetioDS. . . 


Due. 


Fisealyear 
lOZL 


8164,706.78 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


45,744.08 


$30,ooaoo 

376,135.63 

7,407.29 
183.886.83 


CoUected. 


Cash. 


Fisealyear 
1921 


$158,945.37 


To  JunedOL 
1022. 


$80,ooaoo 

342,177.12 


Other 
credits  to 
June  30, 

1022. 


Uneol- 
lected. 


37,486.81 
.15 


571.15 


187,008.38 


08,143.64 

.15 
15,66a  85 

661.40 


$33,068.50 


$7,407.29 
35,00a38 


658.01 


v^H^k  ^^W^fc  ^WP 


INDIAN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS. 

(TlMN  DToJects  are  being  Irailt  under  a  ooqperatiye  working  agreemeot  between  the  Redamation  Service 
md  the  Office  of  Indian  Afl^irs,  ^Hiereby  tne  Redamation  Service  forces  have  charge  of  the  work  on  the 
craoiid  and  rroort  to  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  who'  advises  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian 
Jdbin  of  details.  The  Indian  Service  sets  the  general  policy  to  be  followed  and  determines  the  rate  of 
prooeBs  through  the  medium  of  the  estimates  for  the  annual  appropriations  in  the  Indian  appropriation 

HOVTAVA,  BLACKFEET  (IVDIAV)  PBOJECT. 


R.  M.  Snbui,  project  mftoager,  Browning,  Mont 

The  Blackfeet  prolect  is  located  in  Glacier  and  Pondera  Counties  and  is  served  by 
the  Great  Northern  Kailway.  The  source  of  water  Bupplv  is  Two  Medicine  River, 
and  Gatbank,  Badger,  Birch.  Whitetail,  and  Blacktau  Ch'eeks.  Project  towns  are 
BroTnobg,  Blackfoot,  Cutbank,  and  Valier.  Rain&Jl  averages  about  12  inches,  and 
tiie  temperature  ranges  from  an  average  low  of  —35^  F.  to  90.5°  F.  The  elevation  of 
tiiie  irrigable  area  is  3,850  feet  above  sea  level;  the  soil  is  principally  ^  rich  sandy  loam 
with  some  gravelly  loam  and  gumbo.  The  principal  products  are  hay,  grain,  and 
vegetables;  and  principal  markets.  Great  Northern  Railway  towns  from  St  Paul  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  irrigation  plan  provides  for  the  diversion  of  water  from  several 
streams  throu^  six  canal  ^stems,  ana  for  the  use  of  four  reservoirs,  two  of  which  are 
DOW  constructed  to  part  capacity. 

SUXXABY  OF  DATA  FOB  BULOKFBBT  (INDIAN)  PBOJECT  TO  BND 

OF  FI80AL  YBAB  1933. 

AnnandoropB: 

IniatleaoreanwheQjDrf^flptiseomplite 107,500 

Indianland,  Jane  30, 1022 107,M0 

Aaeace8«rvieeeoald8im)lT,8Mtonofl021 20,000 

AaeaceirTi«ated,8easoQOfl021 14,efi0 

Aoeace  cropped  andflrirrlgatloo.  season  of  1021 14,060 

Vifaie  of  irrii^ted  crops,  season  of  1021 $102,738 

Vifaie  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $13.16 

HnmetK 

AiHinifiriatifln^^ 

Fiscal  year  1022,  all  congressional  aathorixations,  less  reduction  Director  of 

BudgiBt 138,701.61 

Kncnrnhrances,  dJsborsemants  and  liabilities 88,70L61 

Final  year  1023,  amount  specified  in  appropriation  act 130,000.00 


Inlatian  works: 

Net  ooDstrucUon  cost 

Less  water-rigfat  contracts  > 

Balance 


Fiscalvear 
1022. 


824,443.24 
8,026.35 


16,616.88 


To  June  30, 
1022. 


81, 144,36a  60 
13,672.86 


1,130,687.76 


iNomiiial  constrootiQn  assessment  pending  completion  of  project  and  detennination  of  total  charge  per 
•ere. 


t 

Indian 
fkmds. 

Increase  of 

oompensa* 

tioo. 

Judgments, 
Ckmrtof 
Claims. 

Total. 

lavtstnimttodata: 

IMsbnffeaimiti  and  net  tra>vrfien .  r 

81,106,007.31 
88,062.24 

811,664.86 

820.01 

81,200,60107 
38,008.24 

MSi  eoHeetlona 

N«t  inyestnuvit 

1,150,146.07 

11,564.86 

28.01 

1,170,738.83 
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186     TWENTY-FIBST  ANNUAL  REFOBT  OF  BECLAMATION  SEBVICE. 

Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  192i. 


Due. 

Collected. 

Fiscal  year 
1923. 

ToJoneao, 
1022. 

Cash. 

Othw 

credits  to 

Jane  30, 

1922. 

Uncol- 
lected. 
June  30, 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

To  return  net  construction  cost, 
water-rieht  charees 

$9,426.35 

$13,672.85 

$1,625.58 

12,121.00 

$11,551.85 

Revenues,  rentals  of  Irrigating 
water 

15, 18a  25 

Ol|  tfOv.  ov 

12,018.25 

21,756.39 

10,203.50 

Miscdlaneous  uncollected 

187.12 

Othf  niinAAllf^nAniiif  m11iV!Hnn.q 

2,391.60 

15,074.85 

V 

Qrand  total  collections. . . . 

16,(n5.42 

38,962.24 

ACTIVITIES  DURING  FISCAL  YEAB. 

Badger-Fisher  division. — ^Minor  timber  structures  were  placed,  6 
miles  of  permanent  telephone  line  were  constructed,  the  timber  outlet 
structure  at  Four  Horns  Reservoir  was  remodeled  and  slightly  en- 
larged, and  construction  was  commenced  on  a  canal  from  Four  Horns 
Reservoir  to  Blacktail  Creek. 

Operation  and  maintenance, — ^The  Two  Medicine,  Badger  Fisher, 
Piegan,  and  Birch  Creek  divisions  were  operated  during  the  season  of 
1921.  Water  was  delivered  on  a  rental  basis.  The  demand  was  over 
50  per  cent  greater  than  ever  before.  More  water  than  could  be  de- 
livered through  the  main  danal  could  have  been  used  to  advantage 
on  the  Two  Medicine  division.  But  if  all  of  the  water  that  could  have 
been  dehvered  had  been  used  to  advantage  the  shortage  would  have 
been  very  slight. 

Operation  data,  Blackfeet  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Acreage  for  which  the  Service  was  prepared 

to  furnish  water 

Acreage  irrigated 

Miles  of  canal  operated 

Water  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Water  delivered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Pot  acre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

20,000 

21,500 

21,500 

21,500 

21,500 

2,102 

2,448 

3,484 

9,767 

9,937 

109 

125 

152 

199 

192 

7,036 

21,284 

22,324 

38,319 

22,133 

1,735 

2,663 

6,205 

14,000 

8,965 

.83 

1.08 

1.88 

1.43 

.90 

1921 


•20,900 

14,650 

255 

45,282 

19,674 

1.34 


^  The  20,900  acres  reported  here  is  the  amount  that  can  be  supplied  throush  canals  now  constructed.  The 
decrease  from  the  amount  given  last  year  is  due  to  redassiflcation  of  some  of  the  lands.  Lateral  systems  an 
complete  except  for  minor  structures  and  lateral  extensions  to  reach  48,240  ac^es. 


Settlement  data,  Blackfeet  project. 


Item. 


Total  number  of  farms  on  project 

Number  of  irrigated  farms 

Operated  by  owners  or  managers .. . 

Operated  by  tenants 

Population 

Number  of  towns 

Population 

Total  population  in  towns  and  on  farms . 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  churdies 

Number  of  banks 

Capital  stock 

Deposits 

Depositors. , 


1915 


3,000 

18 

16 

2 

50 

4 

376 

426 

1 

3 


1916 


3,000 
79 
79 


170 
4 

1,750 

1,920 

6 

8 

3 


1917 


3,000 

91 

84 

7 

180 

4 

1,900 

2,070 

3 

8 

4 


1918 


3,000 

125 

76 

49 

229 

4 

2,000 

2,229 

8 
4 


1919 


2,900 

329 

95 

234 

299 

4 

3,350 

3,649 

6 

8 

6 


1920 


2,900 

351 

151 

261 

319 

4 

3,000 

3,319 

6 

8 

5 

$130,000 
$851,600 
2,267 


1021 


2,900 

4S7 

172 

325 

496 

4 

2,725 

3,160 

7 

8 

4 

$120,000 

$008,000 

1,790 


HOnTANA,  FLATHEAD  (INDIAN)  PBOTECT. 


C.  J.  Moody,  project  manager,  St.  Ignatius,  Mont. 

The  Flathead  project  is  located  in  western  Montana  in  Flathead,  Missotda,  and 
Sanders  Counties,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  There  are  15  towns  on  the  project 
with  a  total  popiilation  of  5,500.  The  source  of  water  supplv  is  from  about  70  creeks 
flowing  from  the  mountains  which  surround  Uie  irrigalue  lands.  The  elevation  of 
the  imgable  area  is  3,000  feet  above  sea  leyel.  The  range  of  temperatiure  is  from  an 
average  maximum  of  96^  F.  to  an  average  minimum  of  —2V  F.  The  character  of 
foU  on  the  Jocko  division  is  a  mvell^  loam;  on  the  Camas  and  Mission  Valley  divi- 
sions, clay  and  sandy  loam.  The  irrigation  season  is  from  Mav  1  to  September  30, 
153  days.  Duty  of  water  in  acre-feet  per  annimi  is  2.75  on  the  Jocko  division  and  1.5 
on  the  Camas  and  Mission  Valley  divisions.  The  principal  products  are  hay,  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  principal  markets  are  Butte  and  Missoula,  Mont.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  and  local  mining  towns  and  lumber  camps. 

The  Jocko  division  includes  about  12,000  acres  of  land  irrigated  by  diversion  of  the 
natural  flow  of  Jocko  River  and  tributaries  without  storage.  The  Camas  division 
includes  about  10,500  acres  of  land  l3dng  alon^  the  west  side  of  Little  Bitterroot  Rivei^ 
vhich  is  the  water  supply.  Storage  is  obtained  in  Little  Bitterroot  Lake,  where  a 
reservoir  of  18,000  acre-feet  capacity  has  been  constructed;  at  the  Hubbart  Reservoir 
site,  with  proposed  capacity  en  12,000  acre-feet  not  yet  constructed;  and  at  Dry  Fork 
Reservoir,  proposed  capacity  3,400  acre-feet,  which  has  been  constructed  to  2,000 
acre-feet  capacity.  The  Mission  Valley  division  consists  of  about  102,000  acres,  for 
whidh  the  wat^  supply  comes  from  creeks  rising  in  the  Mission  Mountains,  supx)le- 
mented  by  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Jocko  River.  Ten  reservoirs  are  proposed  with 
a  total  capacity  of  105,000  acre-feet,  of  which  five  are  constructed  to  part  capacity  with 
38,000  acre-feet  now  available  for  storage.  A  feed  canal  45  miles  in  lengtn  along  the 
foot  of  the  Mission  Mountains  has  been  constructed  to  collect'  the  water  from  the 
several  streams. 

SmOCABY  OF  DATA  FOB  FLATHEAD  (INDIAN)  PROJECT  TO  END  OF 

FISCAL  YEAR  1922. 

ATMS  and  crops: 

IrrinU*  acreage  when  proijeet  is  complete 124^500 

PaUlc  land  entered  to  Jane  30, 1922 43,008 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1922 802 

Indian  land,  June  30, 1922 34,289 

Private  land,  Jane 30, 1922 46,341 

Acr«age  service  could  supply,  season  of  1921 105,500 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 30,485 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 28, 821 

Vahie  of  irrfeated  crops,  season  of  1921 $456,588.10 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $15. 84 

Fbanoes: 

Appropriations — 

Fiscal  year  1922,  all  congressional  authorizations $227, 426. 82 

Fiscal  year  1923,  all  congressional  authorizations 20a,00a00 

$427,426.82 

Encumbrances,  disbnrsements,  and  liabilities 230^  147. 67 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $197,279.16 


Iiriation  woilts: 

Net  constructioo  cost 

Less  water-right  contracts,^  project  lands  (96,615.15  acres) 

Balance 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


$145,560.37 
48,263.33 


97,297.04 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$4,491,586.70 
62,412.26 


4,429,174.44 


I  Nominal  constructi(xi  assessment,  pendftig  completion  of  project  and  determinaticm  of  total  charge 
per  acre. 


Indian  funds. 

Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 

Total. 

ivestment  to  date: 
Disbursemiwitfl  and  nAt  trAn-<<f m^      . 

$4,661,014.41 
182, 751. 84 

$136^702.95 

$4, 797,  n7. 36 

Less  collections 

182,761.84 

Net  investment 

4,478,262.67 

136^702.95 

4,614,965.52 
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ISS     TWBNTY-FIBST  AU'SVAl,  BBPOBT  OF  BBCLAM;A.nON  SBBVICB. 
Statu*  of  eurrmt  aecountt  TteeivabU  at  vf  Jun*  30, 19tt. 


Do*. 

Collaeted,cash. 

"W.- 

ToJinuSO, 

"«•" 

»»»• 

^•^ 

MS,  283.  M 

1(12,412.36 

Ki,sa5.7s 

113,1161.07 
43.12 

mni.n 

Revjn^ 

«,4eT.i4 

"AS 

22,M4.»S 

3;4so:m 

48,«7.14 

170,409.88 

2S,3S4.U 

m.  307. 90 

«»,i»oa 

ifllm-M 

4a,tsa.N 

1S1,TG1.M 

XCTIVniBS  DUSIHa  FISCAL  YBAB. 

Concrete  lining  of  the  Dry  Creek  Canal  was  finished,  involving 
the  finishing  to  neat  lines  of  20,700  linear  feet  of  a  250  second-foot 
canal  and  facing  270,000  square  feet  of  3-inch  concrete  lining  rein- 
forced with  rectangular  mesh  reinforcement. 

Operation  and  maintenance. — Precipitation  for  the  vear  1921  was 
3i  inches  below  normal,  but  there  was  no  shortage  of  water,  largely 
due  to  hold-over  water  in  several  reservoirs.  Precipitation  during 
the  irrigation  season  amounted  to  4.99  inches.  The  tendency  among 
the  farmers  now  is  to  tm'n  to  dairving.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  project  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  fields  irrigated  exceeded 
that  of  wheat. 

Operation  dala,  Flathead  project,  by  calendar  year*. 


IMm. 

ma 

igi7 

ins 

1919 

1920 

,« 

Acnxe  (or  which  ssrviee  was  prapared 

•5:1 

ai,aeo 

as 
^1 

91,000 

112.112 

"a 

40V58 

106,  SCO 

Vttar  dallnnd  to  tb«  luid  (icni-IMt) .... 
VtramttbrniltrlgiMHam^tt 

SettletMnt  dala,  Flathead  project. 

Item. 

.«, 

m. 

^m 

iff» 

I9II 

tBhrnu 

425 

'^1 

2,030 

,,!S 

4,12fi 

"••S. 

IB 

tKl.OOO 

tt,  011,177 

4,3*4 

1,700 
14 

»:i 

2,000 

2,380 
5,445 

■■^i 

idrmai»««ra 

*t4 

si?:!^;:;:::; 

...» 

»^S 

™:::::::::::::::;::: 

41447 

"■■■SiS 

MONTANA,  FORT  PECK  (IHDIAH)  PROJECT. 


S  A.  Kerb,  project  manager,  Poplar,  Mont. 

Tlie  Fort  Peck  project  is  Icicated  almost  entirely  within  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
B«Bervation  in  northeastern  Montana.  Five  principal  irrigation  systems  have  been 
outlined  as  follows:  Big  Porcupine  division,  comprising  about  4,000  acres,  to  be 
supplied  with  water  from  Big  Porcupine  Creek,  the  natum  flow  to  be  supplemented 
by  storage;  Little  Porcupine  division  of  2,000  acres,  to  be  supplied  by  storage  of  the 
flood  waters  of  Little  Porcupine  Creek;  Poplar  division  of  about  30,000  acres,  located 
in  Poplar  River  Valley,  to  be  supplied  from  the  natural  flow  of  Poplar  River  supple- 
mented by  storage;  Big  Muddy  aivision  of  16,000  acres  to  be  supplied  by  the  natural 
flow  of  Bif  Muddy,  Smoke,  and  Wolf  Creeks  supplemented  by  storage;  and  Missouri 
division  of  84,000  acres  to  be  served  by  a  mvity  canal  from  the  Missouri  River.  It 
was  also  found  possible  to  irrigate  about  18,000  acres  by  pumping  from  the  Missouri 
C^nal  with  lifts  of  from  12  to  20  feet. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  project  lands  is  2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Winters  are 
lather  long  and  sevwe  but  the  summers  are  quite  warm  with  plenty  of  sunshine  so 
that  the  length  of  the  actual  growine  season  compares  favorably  with  that  of  many 
of  the  projects  farther  south.  The  soil  is  fertile  ana  deep  and  varies  from  a  heavy  clay 
to  a  suidy  loam.  The  rain&ll,  which  varies  widely  from  year  to  year  and  is  rather 
erratically  distributed  throughout  the  growing  season,  averages  a  little  over  13  inches 
for  the  years  1886  to  1921. 

8TJ1DIABY  OF  DATA  FOB  FOBT  PECK  (INDIAN)  PROJECT  TO  END 

OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1922. 

Aicfts  and  crops: 

Inimble  acreage  when  project  is  complete 152,000 

Public  land  entered  to  June  30,  ite 9.713 

PabHc  land  open  to  entry  on  June  30, 1022 107 

PobUc  land  withdrawn  on  Jane  80, 1022 100 

State  land  unsold  on  June  30, 1022 : 80 

Indian  land,  June  30. 1022 132.000 

Private  land,  June  30, 1022 10,000 

Acreage  aerrioe  coald  supplv,  season  of  1921 20.792 

Acreage  irrigated,  season  of  1921 - 1,021 

Acreage  cropped  under  irrigation,  season  of  1921 894 

Acreage  dry-farmed,  season  of  1921 about..  2,000 

Value  of  irrigated  crops,  season  of  1921 $13,213 

Value  of  irrigated  crops  per  acre  cropped $14.75 

Value  of  dry-farmed  crops,  season  01 1921 about..       $10,000 

Value  of  dry-farmed  crops  per  acre  cropped about . .  $5. 00 

nnsDces: 

Appropriations- 
Fiscal  year  1922;  all  Congressional  authorizations 132, 670. 1 8 

Encumbrances,  disbarsemefits,  and  liabilities 20, 898. 93 

Unencumbered  balance  July  1, 1922 $11,771.26 

Fiacalyear  1923,  amount  spedfled  in  appropriation  act 19,000.00 


imotion  works: 

Net  construction  cost 

Less  wat^-right  contracts^ 

Balance 


Fiscal  year 
1922. 


$39,467.19 
7,557.15 


31,9ia04 


To  June  30, 
1922. 


$866,121.14 
8,260.65 


857,860.49 


^  Water  right  contracts  cover  charge  of  50  cents  an  acre  on  land  irrigated  for  1920  and  50  cents  an  acre 
man  land  under  ditches,  allotted  or  owned,  for  1921. 


lomtment  to  date: 
Pisbof gements. . . 
Ub  collections... 

Net  Inyestment 


Indian 
funds. 


$890,221.62 
23,717.12 


866,504.50 


Increase  of 
compensa- 
tion. 


$16,176.13 


16, 176. 13 


Judgments 

Court    of 

Claims. 


$16&34 


16&43 


TotaL 


$906,566.09 
23,717.12 


882,848.97 
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Status  of  current  accounts  receivable  as  of  June  SO,  1922. 


Due. 

Collected. 

Fiscal  vear 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

Cash. 

Other 

credits  to 

June  30, 

1922. 

Unool- 

lerted, 

June  30 

Fiscal  year 
1922. 

To  June  30, 
1922. 

1922. 

To  return  net  construction  cost, 
water-right  charges 

f7,557.00 

$8,26ae5 

$165.00 

$497.24 

$7,763.41 

Revenues: 

Rentals  of  irrigating  water . 
Rentals    of    grazing    and 
fftrniiTigland?« 

1,042.00 
83,00 

4,055.67 
406.00 

435.00 
83.00 

2,835.15 
406.00 

$69.15 

1,15L87 

Total 

1,125.00         4,461.67 
.....   L...  

518.00 

3,241.15 

09.15 

1,151.37 
11,50140 

MisceliiaT)fK>iis  unwilected . . . 

Other  miscellaneous  collections . 

1 

13,042.81 

19,978.73 



Grand  total  collections . . . 

13,725.81 

23,717.12 

ft 

ACTIVITIES  DXJBINa  FISCAL  YEAK. 

Construction  comprised  the  completion  of  a  siphon  on  Poplar  C 
Canal  and  minor  structures  for  an  additional  area  of  2,  000  acres  on 
Big  Muddy  division. 

Operation  and  maintenance. — Only  a  little  over  1,000  acres  were 
irrigated  in  1921,  although  there  was  no  shortage  of  water  on  any  of 
the  four  divisions.  This  decreased  area,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  reflects  the  heavier  rainfall  of  1921,  which  was  14.9 
mches  as  compared  with  9.3  inches  in  1920.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first  15  days  of  June,  precipitation  for  the  first  half  of  1922 
was  favorable  for  crops,  and  as  most  of  the  irrigated  acreage  is  in 
native  hay  which  is  watered  earlv  in  the  season,  indications  are  that 
the  irrigated  area  this  year  will  be  less  than  that  for  1921.  The 
operation  of  the  project  for  such  a  small  irrigated  acreage,  1,000  acres 
out  of  over  22,  000  acres  under  constructed  ditches,  has  resulted  in 
an  operation  deficit  each  year,  and  unless  the  area  irrigated  can  be 

freatly  increased,  each  succeeding  year  will  probably  add  to  this 
eficit. 

The  ownership  of  the  land  involved  makes  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  irrigatea  acreage  difficult.  Of  the  22,800  acres  under  canals 
2,450  acres  are  owned  by  whites,  2,800  acres  by  Indians  xmder  fee 
patent,  9,000  acres  by  Ijidians  xmder  trust  patent,  2,550  acres  are 
deceased  Indian  lands  and  6,000  acres  are  unallotted  tribal  lands. 
As  the  unallotted  lands  will  soon  be  allotted  xmder  trust  patent, 
there  will  remain  out  of  the  22,800  only  7,800  acres  which  can  be 
bought  and  sold.  Of  this,  5,250  acres  can  be  had  by  dealing  with 
individual  whites  and  Indians  and  2,550  acres  through  tne  local  Indian 
office.  As  many  of  the  Indian  allottees  are  old  Indians,  minors,  or 
nonresidents  and  those  on  the  land  are  not  very  strongly  inclined 
toward  farming,  development  of  the  project  will  have  to  be  by  exper- 
ienced white  irrigators  from  outside  the  project.  Under  the  present 
ownership  conditions  it  is  difficxilt  to  secure  these  experienced  irri- 
gators. In  the  first  place  there  is  little  land  available  Tor  them,  and, 
m  the  second  place,  they  do  not  like  the  prospect  of  having  to  bear 
the  major  burden  of  taxation  for  schools,  roads,  and  other  public 
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improvements,  for,  whereas  all  trusl  patent  lands  are  exempt  from 
taxation,  the  newcomers,  who  have  first  to  buy  their  land  outright 
at  once  become  taxpavers.  This  burden  they  must  continue  to  bear 
for  some  time  as  the  first  trust  patents  do  not  expire  until  1940  and 
those  for  the  new  allotments  can  not  expire  mucn  before  1950  if  the 
trust  period  is  made  25  years  as  it  was  in  the  first  allotment. 

With  the  Indians  making  little  use  of  their  land  and  with  such  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  expenenced  irrigators  such  as  must  be  depended 
upon  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  project  and  make  of  it  an 
ultimate  success,  prospects  for  the  immediate  development  of  the 
project  are  not  bright  and  there  seems  small  chance  for  improvement 
until  the  major  portion  of  the  land  is  made  available  for  proper 
settlement. 

Operation  data.  Fort  Peck  project,  by  calendar  years. 


Item. 


Aenagn  for  which  service  was  prepared  to 

sup^y  water 

Aereafe  irrigs^ed 

MOes  of  canals  operated 

Witer  diverted  (acre-feet) 

Wattf  delivered  to  land  (acre-feet) 

Per  icre  of  land  irrigated  (acre-feet) 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

12.620 

14,220 

16,620 

16,620 

16,620 

1,092 

1,602 

1,299 

1,047 

1,568 

85 

126 

168 

168 

158 

3,500 

3,600 

3,000 

3,000 

3,600 

2,250 

1,550 

1,400 

2,000 

2,000 

1.5 

L2 

1.08 

L9 

L3 

1921 


20,762 
1,021 

158 
3,000 
1,800 

1.8 


Settlement  data,  Fort  Peck  project. 


Item. 


Total  nomber  of  allotments 
ooprpiect  (irritable) 

Peculation  (Indian) 

Number  of  irrigated  farms . . 

Operated  by  owners  or 
maoa^n 

Operated  by  tenants 

Population 

Nomber  of  towns 

Population  (white) 

Total  pemulation  in  towns 

and  on  farms 

Nomber  of  schools: 

Indian 

White 

Nomber  of  churches 

Nomber  of  banks 

Total  capital  stock 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  of  depositors. . . 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1,780 

2,046 

42 

1,780 

2,092 

48 

1,780 

2,130 

58 

1,780 

2,160 

66 

1,780 

2,157 

62 

1,780 

2,070 

70 

1,780 

2,150 

35 

40 

2 

110 

5 

1,780 

46 

2 

130 

5 

2,200 

67 

1 

134 

5 

2,650 

60 

6 

130 

5 

3,500 

37 

25 

110 

5 

4,850 

45 

25 

150 

5 

5,000 

33 

2 

150 

5 

5,000 

1,800 

2,330 

2,784 

3,630 

4,960 

5,150 

7,150 

5 

3 

7 

5 

$105,000 

$234,000 

1,400 

5 

5 

7 

4 

$110,000 

$477,000 

1,970 

5 

5 

8 

6 

$130,000 

$580,000 

2,630 

5 

5 

9 

9 

$185,000 

$1,005,000 

3,700 

4 

5 

9 

0 

$225,000 

$1,555,000 

4,500 

4 

5 

10 

9 

$225,000 

$1,700,000 

4,700 

2 

5 

10 

6 

$145,000 

$1,150,000 

8200 

APPENDIX. 


LEOISLATIOV. 

EZOHANQE  OF  LANDS  ON  NORTH  PLATTE  PBOJECT. 

An  act  providing  for  an  ezdiange  of  lands  l)eiweea  the  Swan  Land  and  OatUe  Company  and  the  United 

States.    [Act  Aug.  9, 1921,  Public  No.  44,  42  Stat.  147.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon  proper  execution  and  delivery  by  the  Swan  Land 
and  Cattle  Company,  Limited,  a  corporation,  of  a  deed  conveying  to  the  United 
States,  its  successors  and  assigns,  a  good  merchsmtable  title  in  fee,  tree  of  incumbrance, 
to  certain  lands  needed  by  uie  United  States  for  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance purposes,  in  connection  with  the  North  Platte  irrigation  project,  Nebraaka- 
Wyoming.  to  wit:  The  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-five,  township  twenty-five  north, 
range  sixty-three  west,  sixth  principal  meridian,  Wvomin^;  tnen  in  exchange  for 
Bucn  lands  so  conveyed  a  patent  shall  be  issued  by  uie  Umted  States  to  said  Swan 
Land  and  Cattle  Company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  conveying  to  said  company 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  q^uarter  of  section  twenty-six  and  the  nortneast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-three,  township  twenty-five  north, 
range  sixty-three  west,  axth  principal  meridian. 

CONaKESS    CONSENTS    TO    AGBEEHENT    BETWEEN     STATES 
BESPECTINa  WATERS  OF  COLOBABO  BIVEB. 

An  act  to  permit  a  compact  or  agreement  between  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyonung,  respecting  the  disposition  and  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  for  other  purposes.    [Act  Aug.  19, 1921,  Public  No.  56,  42  Stat.  171.] 

Whereas  the  Colorado  River  and  its  several  tributaries  rise  within  and  flow  through 
or  from  the  boundaries  between  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah^  and  Wyoming;  and 

Whereas  the  territory  included  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  said  stream  and  ita 
tributaries  is  largely  arid  and  in  small  part  irrigated,  and  the  present  and  future 
development  necessitieB  and  general  welfare  of  each  of  said  States  and  of  the  United 
States  require  the  further  use  of  the  waters  of  said  streams  for  irri^tion  and  other 
beneficial  purposes,  and  that  future  lit^ation  and  conflict  respecting  the  use  and 
distribution  of  said  waters  should  be  avoided  and  settled  by  compact  between  said 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  said  States,  by  appropriate  legislation,  have  authorized  the  govemon 
thereof  to  appoint  commissioners  to  represent  said  States  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  a  compact  or  agreement  between  said  States  respecting  the  future  utiHzation 
and  disposition  ol  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  Kiver  and  of  the  streams  tributary  thereto; 
and 

Whereas  the  governors  of  said  several  States  have  named  and  appointed  their 
respective  commissioners  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  have  presented  their  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States  requesting  the  appointment  of  a  represen- 
tative on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  said  negotiations  and  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona, Califomia,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  to  n^tiate 
and  enter  into  a  compact  or  agreement  not  later  than  January  1,  1923,  providing  for 
an  equitable  division  and  apportionment  among  said  StatTs  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  of  the  streams  tributary  thereto,  upon  condition  that  a  suit- 
able person,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Fresident  of  the  United  States,  shall 
participate  in  said  negotiations,  as  the  representative  of  and  for  the  protection  of  th« 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  make  report  to  Congress  of  the  proceedings 
and  of  any  compact  or  agreement  entered  into,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000,  or  so  mucn 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  pay  the 
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aaUiy  and  expenaee  of  the  repreoentative  of  the  United  States  appoiiited  hereunder: 
Promedf  That  any  such  compact  or  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  or  obligatcuy 
npon  any  of  the  parties  thereto  unless  and  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  legislature  of  each  of  said  States  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  2.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  herewith  expressly 
fMwed 

PBSFEBBED  BIGHT  OF  ENTBY  FOB  80LDIEBS. 

Joint  resototion  to  amend  a  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  giving  to  discharged  soldiers,  sailors, 
■nd  marines  a  preferred  right  of  homeetead  entry,"  approved  February  14,  1920.  (Pub.  Res.  No.  36, 
iaa.  21, 1002,  42  Stat. .) 

R€9ohed  bp  the  StnaU  and  Hotue  of  RefrtsentaHva  <^the  United  States  ofAmmoa  in 
Congrea  oMumbled,  That  a  joint  resolution  entitled  ''Joint  resolution  giving  to  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  a  preferred  right  of  homestead  entnr, ''  approved 
February  14,  1920,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""That  hereafter,  for  the  period  of  ten  years  following  the  passage  of  this  Act,  on 
the  opening  of  public  or  Indian  lands  to  entry,  or  the  restoration  to  entry  of  public 
lands  theretofore  withdrawn  fiom  entry,  such  openii^  or  restoration  shEdl,  in  the 
cffder  therefor,  provide  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ninety  days  before  the  general 
opening  of  such  lands  to  disposal  in  which  officers,  soldiers,  sailors^  (Mr  marines  who 
have  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Germany  ami 
been  honorably  separated  or  dischaiged  therefrom  or  placed  in  the  B^ular  Army  or 
Naval  Reserve  shall  have  a  preferred  right  of  entry  under  the  homestead  or  desert 
land  laws,  if  qualified  thereimder,  except  as  against  prior  existing  valid  settlement 
n^ts  and  as  against  preference  rights  conferred  by  eTiiit.ing  laws  or  equitable  claims 
soDJect  to  allowance  and  confirmation:  Provided,  That  the  rights  ana  benefits  con- 
fened  by  this  Act  diall  not  extend  to  any  p«rson  who,  having  been  drafted  for  service 
mider  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  shall  have  refused  to  render  such 
lervice  or  to  wear  the  uniform  of  such  service  of  the  United  States. '' 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  any  and 
all  regulations  necessary  to  carry  into  full  force  and  effect  the  provisions  hereof. 

BBUBF  TO  WATBB  ITSBBS  ON  FBDEBAL  IBBIOATION  PBOJECT8. 

An  act  to  aathorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  extend  the  time  for  payment  of  charges  due  on  reda- 
mation  projects,  and  ftir  other  purposes.    (Act  Mar.  31, 1022,  Public  No.  186, 42  Stat.  ^.) 

B$  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled^  That  where  an  individual  water  user  or  individual  applicant 
for  a  water  right  under  a  Federal  irrigation  project  constructed  tmder  the  act  of  Jime 
17, 1902  (Thirty-second  Statutes,  page  388),  or  any  Act  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto,  is  unable  to  i^y  any  construction  charge  due  and  payable  in  the 
year  1922  or  prior  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  autnorized,  in  his 
oiacretion,  to  extend  the  date  of  pavment  of  any  such  charge  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year  from  December  31,  1922:  Provided,  That  the  applicant  for  the  extention 
shall  first  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  a  detailed  verified 
statement  of  his  assets  and  liabilities,  an  actual  inability  to  make  payment  at  the  time 
the  application  is  made  and  an  apparent  ability  to  meet  the  deferred  charge  when 
the  extension  expires;  also  in  cases  where  water  for  irrigation  is  available,  that  the 
applicant  is  a  landowner  or  entryman  whose  land  against  which  the  charge  has 
accrued  is  being  actually  cultivated:  Provided  further.  That  similar  relief  in  whole 
or  in  part  may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  a  legallv  or^nized 

nof  water  users  of  a  project,  upon  presentation  of  a  sufficient  number  oi  individual 
-ngs  made  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  proviso  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  such  extension  is  necessary:  Ana  provided  further,  That  each  chai^  so 
extended  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  its  due  date 
in  lieu  of  any  i)enalty  that  may  now  be  provided  by  law,  but  in  case  such  charge  is 
not  paid  at  the  end  of  such  extension  period,  any  peni^  that  woiild  have  been  appli- 
cable save  for  such  extension,  shall  attach  from  the  date  the  chaiige  was  originally 
<iae  the  same  as  if  no  extension  had  been  granted. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
&Her  due  investi^tion,  to  furnish  irrigation  water  on  Federal  irrigation  projects 
<hmng  the  irrigation  season  of  1922  to  Umdowners  or  entrymen  who  are  in  arrears  for 
more  than  one  calendar  year  in  the  payment  of  any  operation  and  maintenance  or 
coDfltniction  charges,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  August 
13,  1914  (Thirty>eighth  Statutes,  page  686):  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
d^  be  construed  to  relieve  any  beneficiarv  hereimder  from  payments  due  or  pen- 
alties thereon  required  by  said  act:  Provided  further.  That  the  rehef  provided  by  this 
lection  shall  be  extiended  only  to  a  landowner  or  entrvman  whose  land  against  which 
the  charges  have  accrued  is  actually  being  cultivatect. 
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PATEin^S  TO  disable!)  SOLDIER  ENTRYXEN. 

An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  1, 1921  (Forty-first  Statute.  i)age  1202),  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorixe 
certain  homestead  settlers  or  entrymen  who  entered  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  with  Germany  to  make  final  proof  of  their  entries."  [Act  April  7, 1922,  Public  No.  188, 
42  Stat.,  —.J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentativeB  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  act  approved  March  1.  1921  (Fwiy-first  Statutes, 
page  1202),  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  any  bona  fide  settler,  applicant, 
or  entrvman  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  desert  land  entry- 
man  wnose  entry  is  subject  to  ihe  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  17, 1902  (Thirty-second 
Statutes,  pa^  388),  who  i^ter  settlement,  application,  or  entry,  and  prior  to  Noven&ber 
11, 1918,  enhsted  or  was  actually  engaged  in  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps  during  the  war  with  Germany,  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  and  because 
of  physical  incapacities  due  to  the  service  is  unable  to  return  to  the  bind,  ma>r  make 
final  proof,  without  further  residence,  improvement,  cultivation,  or  reclamation,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretanr  of  the  Interior,  and  receive 
X>atent  to  the  land  \>y  him  so  entered  or  settled  upon,  suoject  to  the  provisians  of  the 
act  or  acts  under  which  such  settlement  or  entry  was  made:  Provided^  That  no  such 
patent  shall  issue  prior  to  the  conformation  of  the  entry  to  a  single  farm  unit,  as  required 
Dv  the  act  of  August,  13, 1914  (Thirty-eighth  Statutes,  page  686) :  And  provided  further, 
Tnat  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  or  relieve  such  applicant  or  entrynuin 
from  the  payment  of  any  lawful  fees,  commissionB,  purchase  moneys,  water  chaxigiee, 
or  other  sums  due  to  the^  United  States,  or  its  successors  in  control  of  the  reclamation 
project,  in  connection  with  such  lands." 

BECLAKATION  PBOVISION8  IN  APPROPRIATION  ACT  FOB  DEPAB.T- 

HENT  OF  AaBICXTI/rOBB. 

[Extracts  from]  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  IflSS.    [Act  May  11, 1922,  Pub.  No.  217,  42  Stat.  — .] 

*  «  «  *  4^  *  * 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. — *  *  * — ^For  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  western  irrigation  agriculture,  the  utilization  of  lands  reclaimed  under 
the  reclamation  act,  and  other  areas  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions,  $94,420. 

General  expenses ^  Bureau  of  Soils. — *  *  * — ^For  examination  of  soils  to  aid  in  th« 
classification  of  agricultural  lands,  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment and  other  departments  of  the  Government,  115,000. 

General  expenses^  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. — *  *  * — For  investigating  and  report- 
ing u]>on  the  utilization  of  water  in  farm  irrigation,  including  the  best  methods  to 
apply  in  practice;  the  different  kinds  of  power  and  appliances^  and  the  development  of 
equipment  for  farm  irrigation;  the  flow  of  water  in  ditches,  pipes,  and  other  conduits; 
the  duty,  apportionment,  and  measurement  of  irrigation  water;  the  customs,  regula- 
tions, and  laws  affecting  irrigation;  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  equipment 
for  experimental  purposes;  for  the  giving  oi  expert  advice  and  assistance;  for  the 
preparation  and  illustration  of  reports  and  bulletins  on  irrigation;  for  the  employment 
of  assistants  and  labor  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere;  for  rent  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  for  supplies  and  all  necessary  expenses,  $72,000. 

For  investigating  and  reporting  upon  farm  drainage  and  upon  the  drainage  of  swamp 
and  other  wet  lands  which  may  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes;  for  i>re- 
paring  plans  for  the  removal  of  surplus  water  by  drainage,  and  for  nving  expert  assist- 
ance by  advice  or  otherwise  in  the  drainage  of  such  lands;  for  conducting  field  experi- 
ments and  investigations  concerning  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  farm- 
drainage  work;  for  investigating  and  developing  equipment  intended  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  farm-draina^  structures;  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
equipment;  and  for  preparing  and  illustrating  reports  and  bulletins  on  drainage; 
and  mr  ^e  employment  of  assistants  and  labor  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere ; 
for  rent  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  supplies  and  all  necessary  expenses, 
$72,260; 

Demonstrations  on  reclamation  projects. — To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
encourage  and  aid  in  the  agricuItUTEd  development  of  the  Government  reclamation 
projects;  to  assist,  through  demonstrations,  advice,  and  in  other  ways,  settlers  on  the 
projects;  and  for  the  employment  of  persons  and  means  necessary  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  $39,000. 
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IBBIOATIOK  DISTRICTS  AND  FAKX  LOANS  ON  FBDBBAL  IBJEtlGA- 

TION  PBOJECTS. 

loacttoproridefortheappttcatian of theredamationlaw toirrigation districts.    (Act May  15, 1922,  Public 

No.  219, 42  Stat.  — .) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1902 
fThirty-second  Statutes,  page  3SB),  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto,  and  known  as  and  called  the  reclamation  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  into  contract  with  any  l^ally  organized  irrigation  district  whereby  such  irriga- 
tion district  shall  agree  to  pay  the  moneys  required  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  such  event  water-right  applications  on  the  part  of  lanaowners  and  entrymen,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  event  of 
such  contract  being  made  with  an  irrigation  district,  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
his  discretion,  may  contract  that  the  payments,  both  for  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works  and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  on  the  part  of  the  dis^ct  shall  be  made  upon 
such  dates  as  will  best  conform  to  the  district  and  taxation  laws  of  the  respective  States 
under  which  such  irrigation  districts  shall  be  formed,  and  if  he  deem  it  advisable  he 
miy  contract  for  such  penalties  or  interest  charges  in  case  of  delinquency  in  payments 
as  be  may  deem  proper  and  consistent  with  such  State  laws,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  of  the  reclamation  extension  act  approved  August  13, 
1914  (Thirty-eighth  Statutes,  page  686).  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept  a 
partial  payment  of  the  amount  due  from  any  district  to  the  United  States,  provioing 
such  acceptance  shall  not  constitute  a  waiver  of  the  balance  remaining  due  nor  the 
interest  or  penalties,  if  any,  accruing  upon  said  balance:  Provided.  That  no  contract 
witii  an  irrigation  district  under  this  act  shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States  until  the 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  district  for  the  authorization  of  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tnct  with  the  United  States  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  decree  of  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  or  pending  appellate  action  if  ground  for  appeal  be  laid. 

Sbc.  2.  That  patents  and  water-right  certificates  which  shall  hereafter  be  issued 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  entitled ' '  An  act  providing  for  patents  on  reclamation  entries, 
and  for  other  purposee,"  approved  Aiigust  9,  1912  (Thirty-seventh  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  266),  for  lands  Iving  within  any  irrigation  district  with  which  the  United  States 
shall  have  contracted,  by  which  the  irrigation  district  agrees  to  make  the  payment  of 
all  charges  for  the  building  of  irrigation  works  and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  shall 
not  reserve  to  the  United  States  a  lien  for  the  payment  of  such  charges;  and  where  such 
a  lien  shall  have  been  reserved  in  any  patent  or  water-right  certificate  issued  under  the 
aid  act  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  oi  tne  Interior  is  hereby  empowered  to  release  such 
lien  in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  deemed  effective;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  further  empow^^  to  release  liens  in  favor  of  the  United  States  contained  in 
water-right  applications  and  to  assent  to  the  release  of  liens  to  secure  reimbursement  of 
moneys  due  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  water-right  applications  running  in  favor 
of  the  water  users'  association  and  contained  in  stock  suoscription  contracts  to  such 
associations,  when  the  lands  covered  by  such  Uens  shall  be  suDJect  to  assessment  and 
levy  for  the  collection  of  all  moneys  due  and  to  become  due  to  the  United  States  by 
irrigation  districts  formed  pursuant  to  State  law  and  with  which  the  United  States 
shall  have  entered  into  contract  therefor:  Provided ^  That  no  such  lien  so  reserved  to  the 
United  States  in  any  patent  or  water-right  certificate  shall  be  released  until  the  owner 
ol  the  land  covered  by  the  lien  shall  consQpt  in  writing  to  the  assessment,  levy,  and 
collection  by  such  imgation  district  of  taxes  against  said  land  for  the  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  contract  obligation:  Provided  further.  That  before  any  lien  is 
released  under  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  file  a  written  report  finding 
that  the  contracting  irrigation  distnct  is  legally  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  its  lands  are  located,  with  full  power  to  enter  into  the  contract  and  t©  collect 
b?  assessment  and  levy  against  the  lands  of  the  district  the  amount  of  the  contract 
obligation. 

Sec.  3.  That  upon  the  execution  of  any  contract  between  the  United  States  and  any 
imgation  district  pursuant  to  this  act  the  public  lands  included  within  such  irrigation 
dis&ict,  when  subj[ect  to  entrv,  and  entered  lands  within  such  irrigation  district,  for 
which  no  final  certificates  shall  have  been  issued  and  which  mav  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  said  contract,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
act  entitled  *' An  act  to  promote  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,'*  approved  August  11, 
1916:  Provided,  That  no  map  or  plan  as  required  by  section  3  of  the  said  act  need  be 
filed  by  the  irrigation  distnct  for  approval  by  the  Secretwy  of  the  Interior. 

That  the  term  "first  mortgage,"  as  used  in  section  12  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act, 
^proved  July  17, 1916^  shau  be  construed  to  include  mortgages  on  farm  lands  under 
United  States  reclamation  projects,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  against  such  lands 
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a  reserved  or  created  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  construction  or  other  chaiges 
as  provided  in  the  act  of  June  17, 1902,  and  acts  amendatorv  thereof  and  8upplementai7 
thereto,  known  as  the  reclamation  law:  Provided,  That  sucn  lands  are  otherwise  eligible 
for  loans  under  the  Federal  farm  loan  act:  And  provided  further ,  That  the  amount  and 
date  of  maturity  of  such  lien  shall  be  given  due  consideration  in  fixing  the  value  of 
such  lands  for  loan  purposes. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  RECLAMATION  SBRVICE. 

[Extract  from]  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  jear  eadiog 
June  30, 1923,  and  for  other  purposes.    [Act  May  24, 1922,  Pub.  No.  224, 42  SUt.  — .] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  liie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  namely: 

RECLAMATION  SBRVICE. 

The  following  sums  are  appropriated  out  of  the  special  fimd  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  created  by  the  Act  of  June  17, 1902,  and  therein  designated  **the  recla- 
mation fund,  '*  to  be  available  immediately: 

For  all  expenditures  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  17, 1902  (Thirty-second  Statutes, 
page  388),  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,  known  as  the  recla- 
mation law,  and  all  other  acts  tmder  which  expenditures  from  said  fund  are  author- 
ized, including  salaries  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  examination  of 
estimates  for  appropriatioi»  in  the  field ;  refunds  for  over-collections  hereafter  received 
on  account  of  water-right  charges,  rentals,  and  deposits  for  other  purposes;  printing 
and  binding;  law  books,  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  engineering  and  statistical 
publications,  not  exceeding  $1,500;  purchase,  maintenance,  a^d  operation  of  horse- 
draMm  or  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles;  payment  of  damages  cauaed 
to  the  owners  of  lands  or  private  property  of  any  kind  by  reason  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  States,  its  officers  or  employees,  in  the  survey,  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  irrigation  works,  and  which  may  be  compromised  by  agreement 
between  the  claimant  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  payment  for  official  tele- 
phone service  in  the  field  hereafter  incurred  in  case  of  official  telephones  installed  in 
private  houses  when  authorized  under  regulations  established  by  tne  Secretary  of  the 
interior: 

Salt  River  project,  Arizona:  For  examination  of  project  and  project  accounts, 
$5  000; 

Yuma  project,  Arizona-California:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of 
construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $550,000; 

Orland  project,  California:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, ana  incidental  operations,  $125^000; 

Grand  Valley  project,  Colorado,  including  Orchard  Mesa  unit:  For  operation  and 
maintenance,  continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $440,000; 

XJncompahgre  project,  Colorado:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of 
construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $215,000; 

Boise  project,  Idaho:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  construction, 
and  incidental  operations:  Provided^  That  the  expenditure  for  drainage  shall  not 
exceed  the  amoimt  paid  by  the  water  users  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Boise 
public  notice  dated  February  15,  1921,  $1,220,000; 

King  Hill  project,  Idaho:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continnation  of  construc- 
tion^ and  incidental  operations,  $450,000; 

Minidoka  project,  Idaho:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, and  incidental  operations,  with  authority  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  American  Falls  Rwervoir.  to  purrhase  or  condemn  and  to  improve  suitable 
land  for  a  new  town  site  to  replace  tne  portion  of  the  town  of  American  Falls  which 
will  be  flooded  by  the  reservoir,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  building  to  such 
new  site  and  to  plat  and  to  provide  for  appraisal  of  lots  in  such  new  town  site  and  to 
exchange  and  convey  such  lots  in  full  or  part  payment  for  property  to  be  flooded  by 
the  reservoir  and  to  sell  for  not  less  than  the  appraised  valuation  any  lots  not  used 
for  such  exchange,  $1,200,000; 

Huntley  project,  Montana:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, and  incidental  operations,  $170,000; 

Milk  River  project,  Montana:  For  operation  and  maintmiance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction,  and  incidental  operations,  fS40,000,  plus  so  much  of  $350,000  additional  as 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  to  be  available  in  the  reclamation  fund  on  March  1, 
1923,  in  excess  of  all  other  appropriations  from  that  fund; 

Sun  River  project,  Montana:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, ana  incidental  operations,  ^5,000; 

Lower  Yellowstone  project,  Montana-North  Dakota:  For  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $180,000; 

North  Platte  project,  Nebraska- Wyoming:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  con- 
tinuation of  construction*  and  incidental  operations,  $1,440,000; 

Newlands  project,  Nevada:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, and  incidental  operations,  $915,000; 

Carlsbad  project^  New  Mexico:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of 
construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $65,000; 

Rio  Grande  project,  New  Mexico-Texas:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continu- 
ation of  construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $1,000,000; 

North  Dakota  pumping  project.  North  Dakota:  For  operation  and  maintenance, 
continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $115,000; 

Baker  project,  Oregon:  For  investigation,  commencement  of  construction  and  inci- 
dental operations,  $400,000; 

Umatilla  project,  Oregon:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  oi  con- 
struction, and  incidental  operations,  $500,000; 

Klamath  project,  Ore^n-Califomia:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation 
of  construction,  and  inadental  operations,  $700,000; 

Belle  Fourche  project,  South  Dakota:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation 
of  construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $350,000; 

Strawberry  Valley  project,  Utan :  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of 
construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $85,000; 

Okanogan  project,  Washington:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of 
construction,  and  incidental  operations,  $40,000; 

Yakima  project,  W^ashington:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, and  incidental  operations,  $1,500,000; 

Riverton  project,  Wyoming:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, and  incidental  operations,  $675,000,  plus  so  much  of  $250,000  additional 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  finds  to  be  available  in  the  reclamation  fimd  on  March 
'1,  1923,  in  excess  of  all  other  appropriations  from  that  fund; 

Shoenone  project,  Wyoming:  For  operation  and  maintenance,  continuation  of  con- 
struction, and  incidental  operations,  $975,000; 

Secondiary  projects:  For  cooperative  and  miscellaneous  investigations,  $100,000; 
For  the  continued  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  irrigation,  water  storage,  and 
related  problems  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  investigation  of  water  sources  of  said 
river,  $100,000; 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  no  greater  sum  shall  be  expended,  nor  shall  the 
United  States  be  obligated  to  expend,  aurii^  the  fiscal  year  192i3,  on  any  reclamation 
project  appropriated  for  herein,  an  amoimt  in  excess  of  the  sum  herein  appropriated 
therefor,  nor  shall  the  whole  expenditures  or  obligations  incurred  for  all  of  such  pro- 
jects for  the  fiscal  year  1923  exceed  the  whole  amount  in  the  reclamation  fund  for  that 
fiscal  year; 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeably  for 
expenditures  on  the  reclamation  projects  named;  but  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
shall  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  said  projects,  except  that 
should  existing  works  or  the  water  supply  for  lands  imder  cultivation  be  endangered 
by  floods  or  other  unusual  conditions,  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  necessary  emer- 
gency  repairs  shall  become  available  for  expenditure  by  further  transfer  of  appropria- 
tion from  any  of  said  projects  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior* 

Whenever,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  uie  Director  of  tne  Recla- 
mation Service,  shall  find  that  the  expenses  of  travel  can  be  reduced  thereby,  he  may, 
in  lieu  of  actual  traveling  expenses,  under  such  regulations  as  he  mav  prescribe, 
authorize  the  payment  of  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  mile  for  a  motor  cycle  or  7  cents 
per  mile  for  an  automobile,  used  for  necessary  travel  on  ofiScial  business; 
Total,  Reclamation  Service,  $14,800,000. 

For  reimbursement  to  the  reclamation  fund  the  proportionate  expense  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  reservoirs  for  furnishing  stored  water  to  the  lands  in  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  22  of 
the  act  of  August  1,  1914  (Thirty-eighth  Statutes  at  I^arge,  page  604),  there  is  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  $11,000. 


LAW  DECISIOirS. 

DAMAOBS. 

Injiyry  to  horse. — ^By  contract  dated  liCay  5,  1920,  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  leased  a  horse  and  harness  from  R.  R.  Vannoy  for  use  on  the  Yuma  Federal 
irrigation  nroject  in  Arizona,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  |15,  the  contract  providingthat 
the  Unitea  States  should  exercise  ordinary  care  in  the  use  of  th^  property.  While 
the  horse  was  being  used  with  ordinary  care,  he  became  fri^tened  at  the  odor,  noise, 
and  paraphernalia  of  a  trapper  who  was  passing  by,  and  as  a  result  ran  away  and  was 
injured  in  a  barbed-wire  fence.  The  Comptroller  General  held  in  this  case  (Gomp-. 
Gen.  Dec,  March  15, 1922)  that  the  proximate  cause  of  tiiis  damage  was  not  the  *' oper- 
ations of  the  United  States, '*  but  circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  such  operations,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  under  the  appropriation  act  of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  913),  or  in- 
dependently thereof. 

Idability  of  Government  for  seevage. — ^The  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  owner 
of  a  lake  throug^h  the  raising  of  tine  lake  level,  consequent  upon  the  carrying  out  of  a 
Government  irrigation  project,  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  taking,  from  which  an  agreement 
by  the  United  States  to  inake  compensation  will  be  implied,  where  the  result  of  the 
G<)vemment  work  to  the  lake  owner  s  property  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  foretold. 
(John  Horstmann  Go.  v.  United  States,  54  Ct.  Claims  169,  Natron  Soda  Go.  v.  United 
States,  54  Ct.  Claims  214;  66  L.  ed.  80.) 

C(m8truction  of  ditches.— The  right  of  way  act  of  Aupist  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  391), 
authorizes  the  construction  of  ditches  only  m  the  exercise  of  due  care,  and  the  land 
owner  can  recover  any  damages  resulting  from  negligent  construction.  (United 
States  V.  Ide,  et  al.,  277  F.  373.) 

DRAIN  AGE. 

Drainage  works  jKort  ofirripation  system. — ^The  United  States  may  construct  drainage 
works  as  a  part  of  its  irrigation  system  under  a  Federal  irrigation  project.  The  neces- 
sity for  dramage  in  connection  with  such  a  project  and  the  method  of  conducting  the 
work  are  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  imd  his  discretion 
can  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts.    (United  States  v,  Ide  et  al.,  277  F.  373.) 

ENTBEBS. 

Additional  entry. — Under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  835),  as  subsequently 
amended,  lands  reserved  for  inigation  purposes  are  not  subject  to  settlement  or  entry 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  established  the  unit  of  acreage  per  entry 
and  announced  that  water  is  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  no  exception  to  the  rule  can 
be  made  in  favor  of  an  applicant  who  seeks  to  make  an  additional  entry  of  such  lands 
in  the  exercise  of  a  preference  right  acquired  by  contest.  Section  24  of  departmental 
regulations  of  May  18,  1916  (45  L.  D.  385,  390),  are  obsolete  and  inoperative.  (Bert 
Scott,  North  Platte  project,  48  L.  D.  85;  48  L.  D.  113.) 

Relinquishment  and  vnthdrawal. — In  United  States  ex  rel.  Harden  v.  Fall,  Secretary 
of  tiie  Interior  (276  F.  622),  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
holds  with  the  appellant  Harden  that  the  right,  given  by  section  10  of  the  act  of  August 
13,  1914  (38  Stat.  686),  to  enter  lands  withdrawn  for  irrigation  purposes  under  the 
reclamation  law  if  the  lands  were  acquired  by  a  prior  entry  since  relinquished  is  not 
limited  to  those  in  privity  with  the  original  entryman  through  purchase  of  the  re- 
linquishment or  otherwise.  The  appellsuat  Harden  was  denied  relief,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  his  entry  was  initiated  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  withdrawn  under 
the  first  form  and  it  was  therefore  void  and  could  not  be  made  valid  by  a  subsequent 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declaring  the  land  was  not  needed  for  construc- 
tion purposes. 

LANDS. 

Taxation  ofptlblic  land. — ^In  the  case  of  Irwin  v.  Webb  (66  L.  ed.  333)  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  makes  the  following  holdings  regarding  the  taxation  of  pubUc 
Utnd:  • 

Land  in  a  Federal  irrigation  project  constructed  under  the  act  of  June  17,  1902  (32 
Stat.  388),  for  which  a  patent  has  issued  conveying  a  fee  in  the  land,  subject  to  a  lien 
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of  the  United  States,  superior  to  all  others,  for  future  installments  of  water  charges,  is 
subject  to  State  taxation. 

A  State  may  tax  public  land  when  the  United  States  has,  by  final  certificate,  parted 
with  the  equitable  title  to  a  person  subject  to  State  taxation,  and  retains  cmly  the 
legal  title  by  its  delay  in  issuing  the  patent,  but  not  until  the  equitable  title  passes 
can  the  State  tax  the  entryman,  except  in  the  case  of  mining  claims,  and  in  cases  in 
which  express  authority  to  tax  is  given  by  statute. 

For  purposes  of  State  taxation  the  interest  which  an  entrjrman  has  in  land  in  a 
Federal  irrigation  project  is  not  put  in  the  same  catc^ry  as  a  mining  cMm  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  assignment  act  of  June  23,  1910  (36  Stat.  592).  The  evident  and  sole 
purpose  of  this  statute  was  to  enable  an  entr^rman  whose  entry  was  cut  down  in  area 
oy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  prescribing  farm  units,  to  dispose  of  his  surplus 
to  another  who  would  be  able  to  hold  it,  fulfill  conditions,  and  secure  a  patent,  and 
avoid  a  relinquishment  or  cancellation  of  the  surplus,  which  had  been  the  consequence 
before  the  act.  * 

A  homestead  entryman  on  land  within  the  Salt  River  Federal  irrigation  project  in 
Arizona  does  not,  upon  fulfilling  all  the  re<][uirements  of  tlie  original  homestead  act 
of  Ma]^  20, 1862  (12  Stat.  392),  acG[uire  an  equitable  title  from  the  united  States  taxable 
by  Arizona,  where  a  number  of  important  steps  remain  to  be  taken  by  such  entryman 
in  proving  his  claim  imder  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17,  1902.  Such  interest  is 
not  taxable  until  final  certificate  has  issued. 

Condemnation  of  land  for  town  site. — ^The  reservoir  proposed  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  to  be  constructed,  at  American  Falls,  Idaho,  as  an  extension  of  the  Minidoka 
Federal  irrigation  project  would  necessarily  flood  a  portion  of  the  present  town  site  of 
American  Falls,  and  without  the  power  to  acquire  and  improve  a  new  town  eite  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  acouire  ri^ts  with  respect  to  pubHc  streets, 
sbuctures,  and  buildings  in  the  area  to  be  nooded  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
project.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a  new  town  site  the  United  States  brou^t 
suit  in  eminent  domam  to  acquire  titfe  in  fee  to  120  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  De 
Witt  6.  Brown,  under  authority  of  a  special  provision  in  the  appropriation  act  of 
March  4, 1921  (41  Stat.  1403).  Tlie  defendant  contested  the  suit  upon  the  ^imd  that 
the  United  States  was  without  constitutional  right  to  condemn  the  land  in  question 
for  town-site  purposes.  In  United  States  v.  Brown  et  al.  (279  F.  168),  United  Staites 
District  Judge  Dietrich  held  that  the  necessity  of  taking  land  by  condemnation  for 
public  purposes  is  a  legislative  question,  and  when  the  taking  is  to  be  by  the  Govern- 
ment  itself  an  act  authorizing  it  is  presumed  to  be  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  said  act  of  March  4, 1921,  is  valid  £md  authorizes  such  condem- 
nation. 

Land  patents  to  incapacitated  ex-service  men. — ^The  act  of  March  1, 1921  (41  Stat.  1202), 
providing  for  issuance  of  patents  to  incapacitated  ex-service  men,  is  an  amendment  of 
the  homestead  law  but  does  not  abrogate  tne  provisions  of  the  reclamation  law  regarding 
reclamation  of  one-half  of  the  irri^ble  area  and  payment  of  water  charges.  These  two 
laws  are  separate  and  distinct.  The  act  of  March  1,  1921,  does  not  require  patent  to 
issue  for  lands  under  Federal  irrigation  projects  before  submission  of  final  affidavit  ap- 
proved by  the  project  manager,  showing  reclamation  of  one-half  the  irrigable  area  of 
the  entnr  and  payment  of  all  fees,  commissions,  and  water  charges  to  date  of  such 
approval.  (Departmental  decision,  re  Claude  E.  Barber,  Belle  Fourche  project, 
August  3, 1921.) 

RECLAMATION  FUND. 

Payment  of  cost  of  measuring  and  apportioning  waters  of  St.  Mary  and  Milk  Rivers. — 
Officers  and  employees  of  the  Reclamation  Service  detailed  to  act  temporarily  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  International  Joint  Commission,  to  measure  and  apportion  ihe 
waters  4>f  St.  Mary  River  and  Milk  River  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  May  13, 1910 
(36  Stat.  451),  with  Great  Britain,  should  be  paid  their  compensation  or  salaries  from 
the  reclamation  fimd.  If,  however,  there  are  expenses  incurred  by  such  officers  and 
employees  solely  because  of  their  work  with  the  commission,  such  expenses  may  prop- 
erly be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  supiwrt  of  the  commission.  (Comp.  Dec, 
April  I^  1921.) 

Yuma  Mesa  auxiliary  reclamxxtionfund. — Under  the  act  of  January  25, 1917  (39  Stat. 
868),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  11, 1918  (40  Stat.  437),  moneys  received  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  under  t^e  Yuma  Mesa  auxiliary  project,  in  Arizona,  may  be 
utilized  for  uie  construction  of  the  irrigation  works  of  said  project,  but  reimbursement 
therefor  must  be  made  b3r  the  landowners  to  the  auxiliary  reclamation  fund.  Con- 
gress failed  to  make  provision  for  the  final  disposition  of  these  moneys  and  they  must 
remain  in  said  auxUiary  reclamation  fimd  after  repayment,  subject  to  such  disposition 
as  Congress  may  in  the  future  make.    (Comp.  Dec.,  May  10, 1921,  and  July  6, 1921.) 
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BESBBVOIBS. 

Horseshoe  Reservoir. — ^The  Verde  Water  &  Power  Co.  claimed  an  easement  in  what 
is  known  aji  the  Horseshoe  Reservoir  site  in  Arizona,  imder  section  2399  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  x>aragraphs  5337  and  5338,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ari- 
zona, 1913.  This  claim  was  hased  upon  a  numher  of  notices  of  appropriation  of  liie 
reservoir  site  and  the  waters  of  the  Verde  River,  the  first  of  which  was  posted  August  5, 
1901.  The  company  claimed  to  have  expended  about  $600,000  in  the  enterprise.  On 
July  27,  1903,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intericn*  withdrew  in  connection  witn  the  Salt 
River  Federal  irrigation  project  the  public  lands  embracing  this  site  under  the  first 
form  of  withdrawal  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  17, 1902  (32  Stat.  388). 
The  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users  Association  claimed  an  interest  in  Ihe  site  and 
brought  suit  against  the  company  to  quiet  title.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona 
deciaed  in  favor  of  the  water  users  association,  holding  that  the  withdrawal  revoked 
any  permit  or  license  the  companv  had.  (Verde  Water  &  Power  Co.  v.  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users  Association  et  al.,  197  P.  227;  66  L.  ed.  64.) 

WATER  CHABGES. 

Boise  project  suit. — The  suit  brought  April  1,  1918,  by  the  Payette-Boise  Water 
Users  Association  to  secure  a  reduction  of  construction  charges  on  the  Boise  project  in 
Idaho  (263  F.  734;  269  F.  159),  was  settled  between  the  parties  by  contract  dated 
July  12,  1921,  which  contract  was  incorporated  in  a  final  decree  dated  July  28,  1921, 
Brieflv,  this  contract  provides  for  the  sale  to  project  Ismds  of  50,000  additionid  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  Arrowrock  Reservoir  and  for  the  ex^nditure  by*  the  United  States 
of  from  1200,000  to  $2252000  for  supplemental  construction  work  upon  approval  thereof 
by  a  majority  of  water-right  applicants  and  entrymen,  gives  to  project  lands  temporary 
use  of  2is,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  Arrowrock  Reservoir  until  completion  of  the 
supplemental  construction  work,  provides  that  the  cost  of  future  drainage  work  shaJl 
be  assessed  as  sm  operation  and  maintenance  cost  payable  in  advance,  and  adopts  a 
tentative  construction  charge  of  $77.44,  such  charge  to  be  readjusted  every  5  years 
for  20  years.  The  contract  sustains  the  right  of  the  Government  to  collect  tne  actual 
cost  of  construction  and  amounts  to  an  approval  of  the  validity  of  contracts  between 
the  Government  and  the  Nampa  and  Meridian,  Pioneer,  and  Riverside  irrigation 
districts. 

Yuma  project  smt. — ^The  suit  brought  by  the  Yuma  C/Ounty  Water  Users  Association 
to  reduce  construction  charges  for  tne  Yuma  Valley  division  of  the  Yuma  project  in 
Arizona  resulted  in  a  judgment  of  diflmiflflal  in  the  trial  court  on  February  26,  1920. 
From  this  decision  the  association  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  appdkls  and  on 
November  7, 1921,  that  court  affirmed  the  dedsion  of  the  trial  court  (275  F.  885). 

Constrtiction  of  contract. — ^Under  a  contract  by  which  the  Government  took  over  the 
canal  system  of  an  irrigation  company  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  it  in  a  lari^er 
Government  project  and  providing  that  ''an  equitable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  system  of  irrigation  works  which  may  be  constructed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boise  Valley,  as  may  be  determined  bjr  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  bv  Ihe  holders  of  said  certifi- 
cates of  stock,''  the  fact  that  during  the  construction  of  tne  Government  project  the 
manager  made  charges  for  water  furnished  such  stockholders  on  a  different  basis,  held 
not  to  affect  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Secretary,  after  completion  of  the  project,  to 
make  the  apportionment  as  expressly  provided  in  the  contract.  Where  the  meaning 
of  an  instrument  is  clear,  error  in  its  construction  by  the  parties  can  not  control  its 
effect.    (New  York  Canal  Co.,  Limited,  v.  Bond  et  al.,  273  F.  825.) 

Penalties. — ^The  Flathead  Indian  Federal  irrigation  project  in  Montana  is  not  a  rec- 
lamation project  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Jime  17, 1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and  lunend- 
ments  thereto,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  13,  1914  (38 
Stat.  686).  In  providing  for  partial  reimbursement  of  construction  costs  under  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  of  February  14, 1920  (41  Stat.  409),  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  without  authority  to  require  payment  of  a  penalty  by  either  Indians  or  white 
settlers  in  case  of  a  delinquencv  in  payment.  (Opinion  Sohcitor  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  November  15, 19^1.) 

Extension  of  charges.— The  relief  act  of  March  31,  1922  (Public  No.  185,  42  Stat.  — ), 
authorizes  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  to  make  certain  extensions  of  construction 
charges  and  to  deliver  water  in  1922  to  those  delinquent  for  more  than  one  calendar 
year.  DeiMotmental  interpretations  of  this  act  are  contained  in  C.  L's  1100, 1 120, 11 32, 
and  1139. 
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WATER  BIQHTS. 

Stefoge  waters  in  Idaho, — In  United  States  v.  Haga  (276  F.  41),  the  United  States 
Dutnct  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Idaho  sustains  the  right  of  tiie  Government 
to  utilize  waste  and  seepage  waters  developed  under  a  Federal  irrigation  project. 

Seepage  waUn  in  Wyoming, — The  United  States  can  save  and  continue  to  use  the 
dndnace,  seepage,  and  waste  waters  from  a  Federal  irrigation  project  even  after  such 
wateiB  have  been  allowed  to  escape,  so  long  as  they  can  be  identified  and  have  not  been 
abandoned.  Even  if  waste  water  from  a  Grovemment  project  has  once  been  abandoned , 
the  Govenmient  can  thereafter  reclaim  such  water  and  apply  it  to  beneficial  use  if  no 
rig^t  of  third  parties  has  intervened.  '(United  States  v.  Ide,  et  al.,  277  F.  373.) 

Authority  of  Washington  State  Engineer,  —  TbeState  Hydraulic  Engineer  of  Wash- 
ington has  authority  to  issue  or  enforce  an  order  that  an  iirigation  company  take  no 
more  waters  from  a  river  than  the  amoimt  provided  for  in  a  limiting  a^^ment  entered 
into  by  it  and  approved  by  the  Federal  courts.  The  hydraulic  engmeer  in  so  doine 
does  not  act  in  a  ludicial  capacity  nor  is  he  strictly  enforcing  the  decree  of  a  Federskl 
court,  but  is  merely  enforcinga  right  which  the  Federal  court  has  determined  to  exist. 
(West  Side  Imgatmg  Co.  v.  Chase,  196  P.  666:  see  192  P.  892;  230  F.  284;  246  F.  212; 
264  F.  538.) 

Decision  of  International  Joint  Commission, — On  October  4, 1921,  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
the  International  Joint  Commission  handed  down  a  unanimous  decision  interpreting 
Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  January  11, 1909  (36  Stat.  2451),  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  measurement  and  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the 
St  Mary  and  Milk  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  the  state  of  Montana  and  the  Prov- 
inces of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  The  questions  involved  affect  the  water  supply 
of  the  3filk  River  Federal  irrigation  project  in  Montana,  and  were  argued  before  the 
commission  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1915,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1917,  and  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  in  1920.  The  text  of  the  decision  appears  in  the  November,  1921,  issue  of  the 
Reclamation  Record,  at  page  515. 

WATER  ITSBBS'  ASSOCIATIONS* 

Personal  liability, — ^Neither  the  articles  of  incorporation  nor  the  by-laws  of  the 
Piayette-Boise  Water  Users'  Association  (Boise  Federal  irrigation  project,  Idaho)  nor 
the  stock  subscription  contracts  made  by  its  members,  contains  an  agreement  to  pay 
aasesBments,  and  therefore  there  is  no  personal  liability  on  the  part  of  the  members  to 
make  such  payments.  (Opinion  State  District  Judge  B.  S.  Varian,  October  11, 1921, 
in  Fayette-^ise  Water  Users'  Association  v,  Mercer,  citing  Wall  v.  Basin  Mining  Co., 
16  Idaho,  328;  101  Pac.  733.) 

Application  of  State  law, — ^The  provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  by- 
laws of  the  Payette-Boise  Water  Users'  Association  (Boise  Federal  irrigation  project, 
Idaho)  and  of  me  stock  subscription  contracts  made  by  its  members,  are  merely  declar- 
atonr  of  State  law,  and  the  direction  of  the  latter  must  be  followed  in  order  to  enforce 
the  Hen  of  an  assessment  made  against  a  member.  (Opinion  State  District  Judes  B.  S. 
Varian,  October  19,  1921,  in  Payette-Boise  Water  Users'  Association  v,  Griffiths.) 

Pcredosure  of  lien. — ^lie  Payette-Boise  Water  Users'  Association  brought  suit 
against  Sherman  D.  FaircMld,  one  of  its  members,  to  secure  personal  judgment  for  the 
amount  of  an  assessment  levied  by  the  association.  Fairchild  contended  that  under 
his  subscription  contract  for  shares  in  the  association,  a  lien  to  secure  assessments  was 
created,  which  lien  could  be  enforced  only  by  foreclosure  and  sale  as  in  the  case  of 
morteages,  and  that  the  association  in  an  action  to  force  collection  of  t^e  assessment 
could  not  s^;regate  from  the  contract  the  simple  promise  to  pay  such  assessments  and 
me  on  the  conlaact  for  a  personal  jud^ent  without  foreclosure.  The  defendant 
obtained  judgment  in  the  trial  court  wmdi  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Idaho,  in  Payette-Boise  Water  Users'  Association  (Ltd.)  v,  Fairchild,  205  P.  258. 


EiroiirEEBiiro  data  fob  pbojects  on  completion. 

[  The  foUowine  tables  ot  data  for  projects  on  completion,  covering  reservoirs,  storage  dams,  dlTerston  dams, 
and  irrigable  area,  are  necessarily  subject  to  some  revision  as  the  projects  deivelop  and  more  detailed 

Slans  are  prepared.    In  so  far  as  they  refer  to  works  yet  to  be  built  or  areas  not  yet  covered  by  canal, 
ley  are  not  to  be  taken  as  guaranteeing  that  such  work  will  ever  be  done.    All  future  work  depends 
on  appropriations  therefor  by  Congress.] 

Engineering  data  for  projects  when  completed. 

RESERVOIRS. 


Projects. 


Arizona:  Salt  River 

California:  Orland 

Colorado:  Uncompahgre 
Idaho: 

Boise 

Do 

Minidoka 

Do 

Montana: 

Milk  River 

Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sun  River 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nebraska  -  Wyoming: 

North  Platte 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nevada:  Newlands 

Do 

Do 

New  Mexico:  Carlsbad.. 

Do 

New  Mexico-Texas:  Rio 

Grande. 
Oreson:  Umatilla 

Oregan-CaUforaia:  Kla- 
math. 

Do 

South    Dakota:    Belle 
Fourphe. 

Do 

Utah:  StrawberryValley 
Washington: 

Oksmogan 

Do 

Yakima 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wyoming:  Riverton. 

Do.. 

Shoshone 

Do 

Do 


Name. 


Area. 


I  Aera. 

Roosevelt ;  16,832 

EastPark 1,860 

Taylor  Park !    2,200 

DeerFlat ;    9,835 


Arrowrock 
Lake  Walcott 
Jackson  Lake 


St.  Mary  Lakes 

Sherburne  Lakes. . . 
Nelson  Reservoir. . . 

Point  of  Rocks 

Beaver  Creek , 

Chain  Lakes 

WiUow  Creek 

Beaver  Creek  » , 

Pishkun  Reservoir. 

Muddy  Creek 

Benton  Lake , 


Capacity. 


Acre-feet. 

1,305,000 

51,000 

106,000 

177,000 

280,000 

s  150,000 


2,860 
11,350 
25,630        847; 000 


Pathfinder 

Lake  Alice 

Lake  Minatare 

Winters  Creek  Lake.. 

Guernsey 

Lake  Tanoe 

Lahontan 

Spanish  Springs 

A  valon 

McMillan 

Elephant  Butte 


Cold  Springs 

McKay...!: 

Upi>er  Klamath  Lake 

Clear  Lake 

Belle  Fourche 


Nine  Mile 

Strawberry  Valley . . . 


SahnonLake... 

Conconully 

Bumping  Lake. 
LakeClealum... 
LakeKachess... 

Tieton 

Lake  Keechelus. 

Clear  Creek 

Pilot  Butte 

Bull  Lake. 

Shoshone 

Ralston 

Deaver 


6,910 
2,000 
4,560 
180 
5,800 
9,400 
2,606 
1,360 
1,542 
1,828 
9,300 

22,700 

900 

2,240 

360 

2,336 

120,000 

12,000 

17,700 

970 

7,860 

40,080 

1,600 

1,600 

60,000 

25,000 
8,010 

150 
8,370 

240 

460 

1,350 

4,680 

4,800 

2,500 

2,550 

120 

882 

3,100 

6,600 

200 

80 


124,000 

78,000 

66,800 

830 

50,000 

244,000 
86,000 

105,000 
45,700 
33,000 

144,000 

1,070,000 

11,400 

60,760 

3,000 

72,700 

120,000 

200,000 

300,000 

7,000 

45,000 

2,638,000 

50,000 

75,000 

264,000 

462,000 
203,000 

2,500 
250,000 

10,500 

14,400 

34,000 

501,000 

210,000 

202,500 

152,000 

1,700 

30,000 

145,000 

456,600 

2,100 

680 


^  Undetermined. 

>  05,180  aore^eet  only  available;  above  fixed  crest  of  spillway. 

*  A verajKO  fiow  of  stream  on  which  reservoir  is  located. 

*  No  spillways;  drainage  limited;  elevation  is  that  of  water  surface. 
» Tentative. 

152 


Spillways. 


Length. 


Feet. 
420 
415 

None. 

402 

2,385 

160 

500 
200 

238 
300 
200 
275 
Under 


Eleva- 
tion 
above 
stream 
bed. 


Fea. 
225 

88 
0) 


Capacity. 


Nor- 
mal. 


See.-fL 


8,000 


Under 

605 

100 

100 

None. 

300 

85 

500 

60 

1,026 

1,750 

375 

330 

120 

None. 

357 
314 

20 
58 

Siphon. 
180 
235 
420 
250 
390 
300 
210 


247 
42 
41 

20 

70 

«23 

8 

39 

58 

100 

190 

controL 

80 

control. 

184 
18 
55 


Maxi- 
mum. 


See.-fL 


12,000 


15,000 

40,000 

7,500 

*500 

«200 


80 

6 

U2 

96 

21 

126.1-24.9 

103 

90 
140 


21 
100 

20 
61 

42 
55 
36 

112 
53 

206 
60 
35 


300 
None. 


67 
233 


»0 

«100 

^300 

725 


284 


40,000 
2,500 
2,000 


27,500 


80,000 

17,000 

8,000 

6,000 
10,000 


10,000 
2,000 

0) 
500 


4,500 


500 

iijooo 


40,000 
60,000 
13,000 

20,000 
8,000 


700 
15,000 
10,000 

^,500 


(») 


50,000 


30,000 
1,600 


34,500 
16,000 

6,000 
10,000 


30,000 
2,000 


S 


) 
,000 


400 
16,000 

6,000 
18,000 

7,200 
50,000 
10,000 


fiOO 


30,000 
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Engineering  data  for  projects  when  completed — Continued. 

RBSERVOIRS-CoQtinaed. 


Name. 
Two  Medicine  T^ake.. 

Area. 

Capacity. 

Spillwajrs. 

Projects. 

Length. 

Eleva- 
tion 
above 
stream 
bed. 

Feet. 

25J 

35 

M5 

<40 

«30 

28 

180 

17 

95 

*23 

<3 

82 

51 

74 

<30 

«36 

«80 

42 

Capacity. 

Nor- 
mal. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

INDIAN  PBOJECTS. 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Acres. 

854 

1,670 

1,130 

1,260 

160 

330 

120,000 

73 

400 

675 

3,000 

300 

220 

306 

1,630 

2,100 

70 

300 

70 

c90 

400 

3,700 

350 

300 

Acre-feet. 

16,000 

29,000 

30,000 

30,000 

3,200 

»3,400 

1,800,000 

«260 

12,000 

6,800 

"18,000 

9,485 

MO,  600 

8,300 

w  15, 100 

"29,600 

1,700 

"22,000 

937 

3,900 

3,800 

50,000 

4,550 

5,300 

Feet. 
66 

Sec.-ft. 
•350 

Sec.-ft. 
6,000 

Do 

Do 

Four  Horns 

Do 

Qoardipee 

« 

Flathead 

Dog  Lalce 

Do 

Dry  Fork 

250 

1,000 

40 

265 

500 

100,000 

140 

5,000 

1.500 

Do 

Flathead  Lake 

Horte 

150,000 
300 

Do 

Do 

Hubbart 

5,000 

Do 

Klckinghorse 

Do 

Little  Bitterroot  Lake 
Lower  Crow  Creek . . . 

McDonald  Lake 

Mission 

Do 

100 
100 
100 

600 
4,000 
1,200 

1,500 
6  000 

Do 

Do 

3,000 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Peck 

'  Ninepipe 

Pablo 

Poison 

,  TabOT 

50 

400 

1,200 

Twin 

«25 

Little  Porcupine 

Big  Porcupine 

Poplar  River 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1  100 

^•■••••« 

(0 

Wolf  Creek 

Smoke  Creek 

Total - 

615,119 

13,692,102 

1 

STORAGE  DAMS. 


Projects. 


Arizona:  Salt  River. 

CaUfomia:  Orland... 
Colorado:     Umcom- 

pahgre. 
Idaho: 

Boise 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Name. 


Roosevelt  •. 


East  Park*. 
Taylor  Park. 


Minidoka. 
Do... 


Montana: 

Milk  River. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 
Do 

Sun  River. 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do 


Upper  Deer  Flat  •. 
Lower  Deer  Flat  *. 
Deer  Flat  Forest  >. 
Arrowrock  • 


Minidoka* 

Jackson  Lake  *. 


St.  Marys  Lake 

Sherburne  Lakes  ^* . . 
Nelson  Reservoir  ^.<. 

Point  of  Rocks  • 

Beaver  Creek 

Connolly 

Willow  Creek" 

Beaver  Creek  • 

Pishkun 

Muddy  Creek 

Benton  Lake.. 


Type. 


Rubble  masonry  arch,  grav- 
ity. 

Concrete  arch,  gravity 

Undetennined 


Earth  flU 

..,..do 

do 

Rubble  concrete  arch,  grav- 
ity. 

Rock  flU,  concrete  core 

Massive  concrete  gate  sec- 
tion and  earth  fill. 


Earth  embankment. 
do 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Earth  flU. 
Masonry. 
Earth  fill. 

do... 

do... 


Maxi- 

Crest 

mum 
height. 

length. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

280^ 

1,125 

139 

250 

(") 

(") 

70 

4,000 

40 

7,200 

16 

950 

tfW 

1,100 

86 

937 

67 

4,450 

30 

2,000 

78 

2,000 

28 

9,900 

12.5 

2,680 

49 

6,000 

70 

3,125 

110 

1,045 

205 

820 

48 

8,600 

00 

800 

40 

240 

Volume. 


Cubic  fd$, 
342,325 

11,200 


1,190,275 

1,207,606 

22,600 

585,130 

242,500 
345,400 


135,000 

215,000 

175,000 

31,000 

658,000 

1,795,600 

452,000 

195,000 

444,000 

440,000 

12,000 


^  Undetermined 

*  Averaee  flow  of  stream  on  which  reservoir  is  lo- 

cated. 

*  No  spillwajrs;  drainage  limited;  elevation  is  that 

ot  water  surface. 

*  Tentative. 

*  Elevation  above  outlet. 

^  Present  capacity  2,000  acre-feet. 
I  Completed. 


»  Present  capacity,  8,200  acre-feet. 
*•  Present  capacity,  5,500  acre-feet, 
u  Present  capacity,  12,000  acre-feet, 
u  Present  capacity,  that  of  natural  lake  12,300. 
^  Not  designed. 

i«  First  development  completed, 
u  Completed  except  a  small  amount  of  gravel 

blanket. 
1*  Completed  to  height  of  70  feet. 
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EngvMering  daiafoT  projects  when  completed — Continued. 

STORAGE  DAMS— Contiimad. 


Projects. 


Nebraska-Wyoming: 
North  Platte. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nevada:  Newlands.. 

Do 


Do 

New  Mexico: 
Carlsbad. 


Do 

New  Mexico-Texas: 
Rio  Grande. 

Do 

Oregon:  Umatilla.... 
Oregon-California: 
Klamath. 

Do 

South  Dakota:  Belle 
Foorche. 

Do 

Utah:     Strawberry 
Valley. 
Do 


Wa^lngton: 

Yakima... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Do 

Do 

Wyoming:  Riverton. 

Do 

Shoshone , 

Do 

Do 


nCDIAN  PROJECTS. 


Montana: 
Blackfeet. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Flathead. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Fort  Peck. 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Total. 


Name. 


Pathfinder «. 


Pathfinder  Dike*. 

Dam  No.  I« 

DamNo.  I}« 

Minatare* 

LakeTahoe* 

Lahontan* 


Spanish  Springs. 
Avalon« 


McMillan* 

Elephant  Butte '. 


Type. 


Broken  range  masonry  arch . 


Earth  fiU 

do 

do 

do 

Concrete  sluiceway  regulate. 
Earth  and  gravel  fill  with 

concrete  spillways. 
....do 


Maxi- 
mum 
height. 


Elephant  Butte  Dike  * 

Cold  Springs  • 

Clear  Lake* 


Link  River 

Belle  Fourche  *. 


Earth  and  rock  fill,  concrete 
core. 

Earth  and  rock  fi U 

Rubble  concrete,  gravity 


Earth  and  rock  flU. 

.-..do 

Rock  fill 


Concrete. 
Earth  fill. 


Nine  Mile 

Indian  Creek  Dike*... 


Strawberry  Dam  *. 


Salmon  Lake.... 

Conconully 

Bumping  La^< 
Lake  Cle  Elum.. 
Lake  Kachess*.. 
Tieton 


Lake  Keechelus  *. 

Clear  Creek* 

Pilot  Butte. 

BullLakei 

Shoshone* 

Ralston* 

Deaver 


.do. 


Two  Medicine"... 

SpringLake 

Four  Horns  ■• 

Guardipee 

Dog  Lake 

Dry  ForkM 

Newell 

Horte* 

Hubbart 

Kictdnghorse 

Little  Bitterroot*. 
Lower  Crow  Creek. 
McDonald  Lake  **. 

Mission 

Ninepipe** 

Pablo  •T. 

Poison , 

Tabor 

Twin 

Little  P(mnipine  *. . 

Big  Porcupine 

Poplar  River 

Wolf  Creek 

Smoke  Creek 


Earth  fiU,  reinfOTced  concrete 

Earth  fill,  reinforced  con- 
crete core  wall. 

Earth  embankment 

Hydraulic  earth  fiU 

Earth  fiU 

Earth  and  gravel  fill 

....do 

Earth  and  rock  fill,  concrete 
«ore  wall. 

Earth  and  gravel  fill 

Single  concrete  arch 

Earth  embankment. 

....do 

Rubble  concrete  arch 

Earth  fill 

-...do 


Earth  embankment . . 

do 

do 

do 

Loose  rock  and  earth. 

Earth 

Concrete 

Earth  fill 

Concrete 

Earth 

....do 

....do 

Loose  rock  and  earth. 

....do 

Earth 

....do 

....do 

Loose  rock  and  earth. 

Earth 

Earth  fllL 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Feei. 

218 

40 
30 
23 
65 
14 
124 

112 

50 

55 
306 

42 
98 
33 

22 
115 

28 
37 

72 


40 
64 
45 

125 
63 

321 

70 
84 
40 
77 
328 
50 
14 


36 

45 

55 

50 

35 

83 

170 

16 

104 

31 

10 

92 

67 

80 

38 

46 

85 

58 

.30 

17 

30 

51 

36 

4S 


Crest 
length. 


Ftet. 
432 

1,650 
3,100 
2,550 
3,700 
100 
1,400 

2,815 

1,380 

2,070 
w  1, 155 

2,000 

3,800 

790 

435 
6,200 

1,400 
1,311 

488 


1,260 
1,000 
3,425 
700 
1,400 


Volmne. 


Cubic  fdt. 
60,210 

152,000 
240,000 
119,000 
570,000 
425 
770,000 


168,773 

150,744 
»*605,20a 

179.000 

780.500 

56,600 

2,200 
1,600,000 

50,800 
101,107 

108, 41& 


180,211 
354,242 
247,700 
462,000 
193,300 


905     1,850,000 


6,500 
404 

3,000 

3,200 
200 
150 

1.300 


900 

1,625 

1,650 

613 

2,250 

3,250 

860 

930 

500 

3,700 

800 

860 

1,500 

2,500 

2,180 

14,000 

1,100 

2,200 

1,600 

4,200 

1,500 

6,200 


630,000 
4,100 


78,670 
24,740 
30,300 


28,600 

156,000 

46,000 

35,000 

67,000 

118,600 

100,000 

3,800 

16,000 

181,000 

10,000 

330,000 

214,000 

346,000 

162,000 

1,028,000 

170,000 

140,000 

46,000 

43,400 

118,000 

1,600.000 

85.300 

76,000 


123,318.279 


*  Completed.  *>  First  development  completed;  114,000  cubic  yards; 

>'  Including  spillway  and  approaches,  1.675  feet.  8,200  acre-(eet. 

u  Including  spillway,  619, 000  cubic  yards.  **  First  development,  64,191 ;  completed  for5,000  acre-feet. 

**  Completed,  except  automatic  crest.  **  First    development,    153,750;   completed   for   13.000 

**  Completed  for  4,000  acre-feet.  acre-feet. 

**  First  development  completed;  83,500  cubic  yards. 
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Engineering  data  for  projeeU  when  oompleUd—Cimtmned. 

DIVERSION  DAMS. 


Projects. 


Arltaoa:  Salt  River. 

Do., 

Do 

Ariiona  •  California: 

Ymna. 
CaUfomia:  Orland. . 


Name. 


Do. 
Do. 


Colorado: 

Grand  Vall^... 

Unoompahgree. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do... 

Do... 
Idaho: 

Boise 

Do.... 
Klnldoka. 


Montana: 
Milk  River. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


San  River 

Do 

MoDtana-Nortii  Da- 
kota: Lower  Yel- 
lowstone. 
Nebraska-Wyoming: 

North  Platted 
Nevada:  Newlands.. 

Do 

New  Mexico:  Carls- 
bad. 
New  Mexico  -  Texas: 
Rio  Grande. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oreeon:  Umatilla. . . 

Do!!!!;:;;;;;;:: 

Oranxi  -  California 
Kiimatb. 

Do 

Do 


Soath  Dakota:  BeUe 
„Foarche. 

"tah:  Strawberry 
VaUey. 

Do: 

Do 

Do 


Do, 


I 


Granite  Reef". 
Power  Canal ». 
Joint  Head*.. 
Laguna* 


South  Canal". 
North  side"... 


East  Park  Feed 
CanaL* 

Colorado  River  Diver- 
sion.* 
Gunnison  > 


Type. 


Rubble  conorete  weir. .:.... 

do 

Concrete  weir 

Indian  weir,  concrete  and 

rock  fllL» 
Concrete   on   piling,   with 

rode  fllL 
Concrete  weir,  with  remov- 
able timber  crest. 
Concrete  arch 


Maxi- 
mum 
height. 


Montrose  and  Delta  *, . 

Loutsenhixer  * 

8elig» 

Ironstone' 


East  Canal  •. 
Garnet* 


Bdse  River  *.. . 
Black  Canyon.. 
Minidoka* 


Masonry  ogee  weir  with  roll- 
er crest  10  to  15  feet  his^. 
Crib  on  rock  fill  and  mova- 
ble fiashboards. 

Movable  flashboard  weir 

Pile  and  timber  weir 

Movable  fladiboard  weir 

Pile  foundation  with  deck 
and  needle  fiashboards. 

Movable  flashboard  weir 

Rubble  concrete 


Rubble  concrete  weir 

Concrete  masonry 

Combined    diversion    and 
storage  dam.  (See  Storage.) 


Feu. 

38 

12f 

10 

10 

20 

8 

44 

24 

6.S 


Crest 
length. 


6 
8i 


(") 


45 
153 


Swift  Current*, 

St.  Mary* 

Chinook**. 

DodsoQ* 


VandaUa  *. 


Sun  River* 

Deep  Creek 

Lower  Yellowstone*. 


Earth  and  timber  crib. 
Concrete 


Timber  crib,  rock  filled,  con- 
crete abutments,  movable 
crest. 

Reinforced  concrete,  auto- 
matic movable  crest. 

Concrete  masonry 

Reinforced  concrete 

Rock-filled,  timber  weir 


Feet. 

1,000 
400 
600 

4,780 

900 
300 
154 

546 

237 

68} 
100 


Volume. 

Cuhkyis. 

40,000 

4.800 

1,740 

441,732 

2,880 

270 

1,777 

25,682 
3,200 


144 


<*246 
1,075 


13 
6.5 


Whalen*. 


Truckee  River  *. 
Carson  River  *. . 
Avalon* 


Leasburg*. 


Concrete  weir. 


16  concrete  sluiceways 

23  concrete  sluiceways 

Combined  storage  and  diver- 
sion.   (See  Storage.) 
Rubble  concrete  weir 


25 


34 

182 
12 
12 


20 

22 
21 


2,800 
108 


MesUla* 

Mexican^ 

Percha* , 

Feed  Canal  (Echo)  *... 

Maxwell  Canal  * -' 

Three-Mile  Falls*.... 
Lost  River* 


Lower  Lost  River  ». . 
Langell  Valley 


Diversion  *. 


Spanish  Fork  *. 


IndianCreek  Oossing* . 
Horse  Creek  (tossing*. 
Diverting  dam  at 

Strawberry  Dam.  * 
Diverting  dam  at 

rating  fiumei* 


do 

Rubble  masonry 

Rubble  concrete 

Concrete  weir  on  timber  crib . 

do 

(Concrete  multiple  arch 

Hollow  reinforced  concrete. . 


Reinforced  concrete. . . 
Earth,  with  concrete 

way. 
Concrete  weir 


spill' 


.do. 


Earth. 
....do. 
....do. 


.do. 


310 


1,500 

212 
100 
700 


300 

171 
240 


las 

16.7 
4.7 
17 

^, 

24 
40 

15 
30 

23 

16 

17 
6 
6 

12 


600 

308 
820 
360 
400 
175 
800 
200 

204 
515 

400 

70 

1,300 
500 

100 

150 


*  Completed. 

*  Under  constmcticm. 

"  Marimmn  hei^t  40  feet  from  bottom  of  sheet  piling  to  top  of  dam;  water  raised  10  feet. 

*  Two  weirs,  one  6  feet  by  72  feet  ,the  other  6  feet  10  indies  by  72  feet. 

*  Length  including  Iqgway. 

*  Wilfbe  ooostmcted  by  irrigatioa  districts.    No  data  available  as  to  type  and  dimensions. 
"Constructed  by  Mexican  aothortties  and  used  jointly. 


21,750 
74,500 


86,700 
4*) 


12,000 


11,000 

6,200 

500 

14,500 


80,740 

3,822 
2,707 


2,418 

2,876 

"4,'346 

286 

43 

4,160 

5,550 

625 
17,415 

12,140 

1,262 

15,183 
7,876 
1,146 

4,103 
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Engineenng  data/or  projteU  vAen  eompUud — CoDtinued. 


DIVEHSION  D A M8— Continued, 


IRRIGABLE  AREA,  PRESENT  8TATU8. 


i«,iro 

Acrei. 

a. 

H. 

Prlrateland. 

',sr 

B. 

otb-. 

Total. 

ArlMiia: 

^rfcrtl. 

Jcr«. 

,Acru. 

T-, 

II 

60,170 
I20,8S7 

IS 

10,000 

7S,S30 

213,000 
181,077 

6,200 

280 

'lOo 

^in6 

^^^ 

S,200 

CBlilomU: 

■^•SSiv*,, 

!|» 

4<B 

12,310 

Orcbanl  Umi  pumpiog' 

11 

s,37e 

130 
*,286 

■« 

S 

ssssiysSci- 

t 

28, 7M 

Loutj^Mrciiiilsys- 

1;S 

2978 

Sells  Canal  97sl«m 

Baat  CanaUyatem 

Oanwl  Canal  jysWm... 

384 

10 
M 

aliMM 

»  Ouder  ooiutructlon 


ENGINBEBING  DATA  FOB  PBOJECTS  ON   OOMFLBHON. 
Engineering  daU/or  pmjtttt  wft«n  eomphl^tf— Continued, 

IBRIOABLE  AREA,  FRESENT  STATUBi^^iitiiiued. 


"^ 

Aati. 

.^"r- 

5,680 

Acta. 

^cr«. 

A^U. 

274,  SM 

40|750 
1G,9T1 
24>» 

szr^.^E 

3,130 
3;330 

i.go 

38 

M,3i7 

313 

28,  a» 

1.BM 

3,900 

ill 

42, BOO 

0,795 

■■a 

200 

966 

MB 
140 

182 

102,220 

S2,1M 
34,033 

15,08! 

11 

eisoD 

31,  MO 

£;^ 

11;B2T 

"'SI 

•01,999  ' 

IS 

Is 

13:980 

M 

Son  Rivar  Slope 

2S,2W 

°;ffi 

14B 

•Ira 

13,031 
134,STO 

«'oto 

i:m 

2,3» 

■•■a 

97 

*S 

N«b^»k»-Wyoaig:  Nortb 

■B;ii3- 

1,400 

^oithpSrt^rtdon,     Nb- 

a3,8n 

4;87T 

2)900 

H,ao 

eoo 

IS 

04;  000 

i;r 

TOO 
TOO 

1,000 
1.000 

i 

"mo' 

00 

900 

490 

100 

55,000 

IS 

„    NMbDBkoU  pumplDg.... 

1,381 

1 

"i,"3T8 

a 

!:S 

wratdlviiioo 

a,3T« 

■^b^idu  Nanh  PtatM  Cuul  and  D 


Br  o(  Und  to  be  kU  In  >c 
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Engineering  data  for  projects  token  oompleled—Coai^^ied. 

IRRIOABLB  ARBA,  PRESENT  STATCJS-Conttnued. 


Public  land. 

State 

land 

unsold. 

Tfulff^n 

Private  land. 

State,  project,  and  division. 

En- 
tered. 

Open. 

With- 
drawn. 

Rail- 
road, 
unaold. 

Other. 

Total. 

land. 

Oreg(xi-Calif(Kiiia:  Klamath 

Aerei. 

2,748 

2,286 

462 

Aerei. 

Aerei. 

27,300 

4,300 

23,000 

Aerei. 

Aeret. 

ilcret. 

^cr«f. 
110,832 
101,636 
9,196 

ilcret. 
140,880 
108^222 
32,658 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 

Divisiona— 

Main 

42,474 

T^»Ie  T.ake. 

24,200 
23,435 

Pumpine. 

Laneell  Valley 

25,000 

Bonanza  Springs 

6,000 

Lower  Klamath  Lake . . 

19,771 
90,800 
65,889 

South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche . . . 

37,427 
1,953 
1,953 

117 

6,073 

301 

61,982 

53,436 

19,307 

2,487 

4,000 

110 

1,500 

2,365 

11,677 

6,000 

6,000 

7,684 

Utah:  Strawberry  Valley 

Hleh  Line 

21,260 

2,487 

4,000 

110 

Lake  Shore.. J 

Mapletoo 

Power  Cazial 

Santaquin 

1,500 

Spanish  Fork  Can3rQo 

2.355 

Spanish  Fork 

11,677 

Springvllle 

6,000 

Future  Divisions 

6,000 

Washington: 

Okflunogan 

116 

7,700 
6,525 
1,175 

Gravity.. .V 

Piimpnig 

YaHtti% 

7,358 
2,627 
2,048 
120 
1,663 

13,688 

5,999 
30 
4 
2,067 
1,832 
1,406 
1,100 

"7,'7»5* 

4 

7,791 
352 

1.330 
500 

3,200 
2,400 

241 
241 

21,729 

29L082 
104,702 
29,948 
43,380 
30,197 
59,965 
22,900 

30,000 
7,723 

339,087 
107,600 

Siinnysidft 

Tietoh 

32,000 

Rosa 

1,523 

776 

4,990 

6,400 

60,000 
176,470 

1,000 


11,310 
2,783 
3,936 
3,700 

*'**987' 

58,850 
36,750 
70,287 
35,000 

100,000 
250,000 

Moxee 

Kittitas* 

Kennewick 

900 

Wyoming: 

RivertoQ 

Shoshone 

64,630 
88 
88 
64,542 
41,001 
23,541 

1,395 

Montana 

92 

Frannie  division. . . 



92 

Wyoming . 

1,395 
509 
826 

i76!476* 
606 
0,853 
16,312 

33,100 
86,600 

30,000 

987 

7,723 
1,727 
1,706 

788 

2,500 
1,000 

258,908 
44,254 
38,264 
17,600 

38,800 
90,000 

30,000 

107,600 
9,000 

'  Qarlahd  division . . . 

Frannie  division. . . 
Willwood  division.. 

987 

Heart  Mount  divi- 
sion..... 

Oregon  Basin  * 

Chapman  Bench  & 
Suid  Coulee >.... 

INDIAN  FB0JXCT8. 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

107,500 

9,000 

18,000 

44,000 

30,000 

3,000 

3,500 

84,280 

337 

26,715 

7,237 

132,000 

1,865 

21,300 

2,600 

19,100 

79,535 

Cutbank  North. 

Cutbank  South. 

18,000 

Two  Medicine. 

44,000 

Badger-Fisher. 

30,000 
3,000 

Piemn 

Birch  Creek..' 

3,500 

Flathead 

43,008 
8,576 

34,210 

222 

0,713 

862 

46,341  < 

124,500 

Camas 

i.Rsa  1 

10,500 

Mission  Valley 

862 

40,213 

4,541 

10,000 

647 

2,700 

1,400 

900 

4,063 

108,000 

Jocko 

12,000 

Fort  Peck 

107 

100 

80 

152,000 
2,412 

Little  Porcupine 

Poplar » 

24,000 

Big  Porcupine 

• 

4,000 

Big  Muddy 

20,000 
88,588 

10,000 
8,000 

\ri«ioiiri 

Qalpin  Bottom  pump- 
ing.   

9,718 

107 

100 

80 

Milk  River  pumping. . . 

7,600 

400 

Total, all  projects.... 
Percent 

684,002 
20.0 

8,343 
0.2 

457,955 
13.4 

48,943 
L4 

307,107 
9.0 

46,381 
L4 

1,867,001 
54.6 

3,419,703 
100.0 

4  Distribution  estimated. 
>  Unapproved. 
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WAEEElf  ACT  COVTEACTS. 

Contracts  under  Warren  Act, 
GRAND  VALLEY  PROJECT,  COLORADO. 


Name  of  contractor. 


Orchard  Mesa  irrigation  district 

Total  from  preTioos  years  (2  contracts) . 


Grand  total. 


Date  of 
contract. 


Feb    18,1022 


Area  In 
acres. 


10,000 
8,400 


18,400 


Amount  <rf 
water. 


Second-feet. 
400 
130 


500 


UNCOMPAHGRE  PROJECT,  COLORADO. 


Dalv,  J.  A 

Keller,  Lena 

Marks,  Constant  R.,  Jr.,  et  al. 

Prather,  Bertie  L 

Smith,  Clara  B 

Tobin,  John  J.,  et  al 


Total 

Total  from  previocis  years  (3  contracts) . 


Grand  total. 


May  4,1021 
Sept.  20,1021 
Deo.  10,1021 
Sept  30,1021 
Sept  30,igll 
Dec  30,1021 


7  I 
78  j 
14  1 
27  I 
14 
30 


170 
461 


640 


ai2 

1.30 
.23 
.46 
.21 
.66 


2.08 
&82 


11.30 


BOISE  PROJECT,  IDAHO. 


Boise-Mora  and  Hillcrest  irrigation  districts . 
Emmett  irrigation  district 


Total 

Total  from  previoas  years  (14  contracts) . 


Grand  total. 


Sept  16,1021 
Nov.  18,1021 


14,1001 00 
22,60a00 


36,600.00 
176,360.44 


212,e6a44 


Acre-feet. 
23,00a60 
120,000.00 


i43,ooaoo 

187,847.86 


330,847.86 


MINIDOKA  PROJECT,  IDAHO. 


AKXBICAN  rALLS.1 

No  contracts  daring  past  year. 

Total  from  previous  years  (24  contracts) . . . 


JACKSON  LAKS. 

(Temporary  rental  contracts— season  of  1021.) 

Bloom,  Jacob 

Boden.  Ernest 

Fact,  6.  E 

Hansten,  Christian^ 

Harward.L.  J 

Idaho  Falls. 

Milner  Low  Lift  irrigation  district 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Peterson,  Miralda 

Simpson,  J.  S 

Utah  MjwerA  Light  Co 

Vance7B.E.,jr 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do : 


Total 

Total  from  previoas  years  (22  contracts) . 
Grand  total .• 


July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 


20,1021 

8,1021 
26,1021 
15,1021 

1,1021 
24,1021 
15,1021 
26,1021 

5,1021 
15,1021 

3,1021 
20,1021 
22,1021 

2,1021 
15,1021 
23,1021 
28,1021 

1,1021 
10,1021 


409,  vUV 


846,000 
846,000 


333,520 


50 

02 

50 

100 

50 

850 

1,9«7 

278 

106 

216 


60 
100 
150 
150 
400 
400 


107 


4»8t0 
522,m6 
527,736 


*  Contracts  in  connectioa  with  oonstructian  of  American  Falls  Dam;  no  water  furnished. 
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Contracts  under  Warren  Act — Continued. 
NORTH  PLATTE  PROJECT,  NEBRASKA-WYOMING 


Name  of  contractor. 


Ungle  Water  Users'  AnociatioD 
DtwsoQ  County  Irrigation  Co. . . 


Total 

Total  tram  previous  years  (11  contracts) . 


Grand  total. 


Date  of 
contract. 


May  10,1922 
May    1,1922 


Area  in 
acres. 


2,488 
(») 


122,135 


Amounted 
water. 


4,050 
2,500 


6,550 
340,572 


347,122 


KLAMATH  PROJECT,  OREGON-CALIFORNIA. 


QctrylnTestmaitCo.  etal 

Khmath  drainage  district 

Uncell  Valley  and  Horsefly  irrigation  districts . 


Total 

Total  from  previoas  years  (3  contracts) . 


Grand  total. 


Aag.  10,1021 
Aug.  24,1921 
Mar.  27,1022 


4,193.74 

27,50a00 

8,35a  00 


40,043.74 
8,334.00 


48,377.74 


10,700 


16,668 


BELLE  FOURCHE  PROJECT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


No  eontracts  during  past  year, 
l^talfram  previous  years  (2  contracts) 


54.8 


STRAWBERRY  VALLEY  PROJECT,  UTAH. 


No  OQDtracts  during  past  year. 

Total  from  previous  years  (8  contracts) 


22,135.00 


YAKIMA  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON. 


Broadway  Irrigation  Co 

YaUma-Benton  irrigation  district . 
TaUma  irrigation  dbtriet 


Total 

Total  from  previous  years  (12  contracts) 


(}rand  total. 


Dec.  1,1921 
July  8,1921 
Nov.    3,1921 


4  400.00 


144, 86a  27 


7oaoo 
285,ooaoo 
i60,ooaoo 


445,70a00 
481,76a  75 


927,450.75 


s  Not  known. 


*  Undetermined. 


<  Estimated. 
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Department  of  the  Ikteriob, 

National  Park  Service, 
WushingtOTiy  D.  0.,  October  10, 1922. 

Sib:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the 
sixth  amiual  report  of  the  r^ational  Park  Service,  covering  its  fiscal 
activities  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  and  the  official  tourist 
season,  which  closed  September  30  last.  The  report,  to  comply  with 
legislative  directions  for  reductions  in  pc^es  of  dXL  departmental  and 
bureau  reports,  has  been  encompassed  within  the  service's  allotment 
(A  175  pages. 

THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  year  1922  has  had  particular  significance  because  it  marked 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  by  congressional  act  of  the 
first  national  park  on  earth,  the  Yellowstone,  thereby  establishing  a 
new  national  policy  that  the  supreme  scenic  areas  of  the  publio 
domain  were  to  be  preserved  for  all  time  for  the  use  of  all  the  people 
and  that  private  exploitation  of  these  magnificent  scenic  exhibits 
should  not  be  permitted.  The  Congress  of  1872  forcefully  and 
effectively  expressed  this  policy,  and  after  description  of  the  metes 
and  bounds  oi  the  proposed  park  stated  that  the  area  '^  is  reserved 
and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of 
Uie  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or 
pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people;^'  and, 
continuing  further,  "such  public  park  shall  be  \mder  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  make  and  publish  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same.  Such 
regulations  snail  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury  or  spolia- 
tion of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  wonders 
within  the  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition." 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  IDEA  FIRST  ADVANCED. 

Fortimately  we  are  able  authentically  to  fix  the  exact  time  when 
this  patriotic  idea  of  national  park  conservation  was  first  enunciated. 
According  to  Langford's  diary  of  the  Washburn  expedition  of  1870,  it 
was  Cornelius  Hedges, -a  pioneer  Montanan,  who  advanced  it  at  a 
campfire  discussion  during  the  evening  of  September  19  of  that  year. 
This  famous  exploration  party  was  just  concluding  its  trip  into  the 
Yellowstone  area,  regardmg  which  so  many  tales,  then  considered 
exaggerated,  were  being  cumulated,  and  had  made  camp  for  the 
night  at  the  junction  of  the  Fitehole  and  Gibbon  Rivers.  A  Utile 
more  than  a  month  had  been  consumed  in  the  journey.     From  the 
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beginning  each  day  had  been  filled  with  exhilarating  surprises.  The 
members  had  passed  through  a  wonder  area  of  natural  scenery — 
rolling  forests,  moimtains,  lakes,  streams,  waterfalls,  valleys,  and 
plains,  teeming  with  wild  life,  with  awe-inspiring  exhibits  of  natural 
phenomena — and  the  cnmidative  effect  of  their  wond^ful  expe- 
riences was  at  last  finding  outward  expression  in  disoussive  contem- 
plation of  the  real  values  of  their  discoveries.  The  most  valuable 
portions  of  that  diary  are  the  following  four  paragraphs  written  imder 
the  date  of  September  20,  1870,  reveding  the  impulses  and  thoughts 
that  coursed  through  the  minds  of  these  men  during  their  historic 
conference: 

Last  night,  and  also  this  morning  in  camp,  the  entire  party  had  a  rather  imusual 
discussion.  The  proposition  was  made  by  some  member  that  we  utilize  the  result 
of  our  exploration  by  taking  up  quarter  sections  of  land  at  the  most  prominent 
points  of  interest,  and  a  general  discussion  followed.  One  memb^  of  our  psaty 
suggested  that  if  there  oomd  be  secured  by  jn^emption  a  good  tiUe  to  two  or  three 
quarter  sections  of  land  opposite  the  lower  fall  of  the  Yellowstone  and  extending 
down  the  river  along  the  canyon,  they  would  eventually  become  a  source  of  great 
j^rofit  to  the  owners.  Another  member  of  the  party  thought  that  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  take  up  a  quarter  section  of  land  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  for  the 
reason  that  that  locality  could  be  more  easily  reached  by  toiuists  and  pleasure 
seekers.  A  third  suggestion  was  that  each  member  ci  the  party  preempt  a  claim, 
and  in  order  that  no  one  should  have  an  advantage  over  the  others,  the  wnole  should 
t>e  thrown  into  a  common  pool  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  party. 
.  Mr.  Hedges  then  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  any  of  these  plans;  that  there 
ou^ht  to  be  no  private  ownership  of  any  portion  of  that  region,  but  that  the  whole 
of  it  ought  to  be  set  apart  as  a  great  national  park,  and  that  each  one  of  us  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  have  this  accomplished.  His  suggestion  met  with  an  instantaneous 
and  favorable  response  from  all,  except  one,  of  the  members  of  our  party,  and  each 
hour  since  the  matter  was  first  broached,  our  enthusiasm  has  increased.  It  has 
been  the  main  theme  of  our  conversation  to-day  as  we  journeyed.  I  lay  awake 
half  of  last  night  thinking  about  it;  and  if  my  wakefulness  deprived  my  bedfellow 
(Hedges)  of  any  sleep,  he  has  only  hims^  and  hia  disturbing  naticmal-park  propo* 
aition  to  answer  for  it. 

Our  purpose  to  create  a  park  can  only  be  accomplished  by  untiring  work  and 
concerted  action  in  a  warfare  against  the  incredulity  and  unbelief  of  our  national 
legislators  when  oiir  proposal  shall  be  presented  for  their  approved.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  we  can  win  the  battle. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  p(»rtion  of  our  coimtry  where  a  national  park  can  be  estab* 
liahed  furnishing  for  visitors  more  wonderful  attractions  than  here.  These  wonders 
are  so  different  from  anything  we  have  ever  seen — they  are  so  various,  so  extensive — 
that  the  feeling  in  my  mind  from  the  moment  they  began  to  appear  until  we  left 
them  has  been  one  of  intense  surprise  and  incredulity.  Every  day  spent  in  survey-* 
ing  them  has  revealed  to  me  some  new  beauty,  and  now  that  I  have  left  ih&m,  I 
begin  to  feel  a  skepticism  which  clothes  them  in  a  memory  clouded  by  doubt. 


Two  years  later  the  park  was  established. 


RARE  PORB8IOHT  OP  THB  PIONBBRS. 

The  rare  foresight  of  these  pioneers — explorers  and  legislators — 
was  quickly  made  apparent.  As  soon  as  the  verified  reports  of  the 
unusual  natural  properties  of  the  Yellowstone  region  reached  the 
ear  of  the  public  there  appeared  others  who  were  actuated  by  the 
same  impulses  for  private  exploitation  that  first  seized  the  fireside 
companions  of  Hedges.  Yellowstone  history  is  replete  with  occasions 
where  the  friends  of  the  park,  and  of  the  park  idea^  in  Congress 
have  had  to  fight  hard  and  fast  to  retain  this  region  mtact  for  tiie 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  instead  of  for  a  favored  few.  Serious 
attempts  haye  been  made  to  put  a  railroad  through  one  section  of 
the  park,  to  secure  absolute  monopoUes  of  privneges  with  small 
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fompensation  to  the  Government,  to  dam  the  lakee  and  streams 
and  tunnel  the  mountains  to  secure  park  waters  for  irrigation  and 
power  purposes.  All  these  attempts  have  failed,  and  the  park 
still  exists  intact  in  all  its  refreshing,  untouched  natural  state,  as 
it  was  when  established  50  years  a^o. 

Furthermore,  the  national  park  idea  has  so  seized  the  popular 
mind  that  from  time  to  time  since  the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Congress,  by  special  legislation,  has  set  aside  17  additional  supreme 
scenic  masterpieces  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  people  as 
national  parks,  15  in  continental  United  States,  on^  in  Uie  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  one  in  Alaska.  The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  first 
reserved  in  1832  for  public  use,  was  created  a  national  park  in  1921. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  great  importance  of  this 
national  policy  with  our  experience  in  the  development  and  eoithu- 
siastic  use  by  the  public  of  the  national  parks  during  the  past  few 
years  before  us. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  past  half  century  and 
more  since  the  Wa&hburn  party  made  its  venturesome  expedition 
into  the  Yellowstone  region.  The  ever-westward  flowing  tide  of 
stalwart  settlers,  bringing  their  herds  and  flocks,  tilling  tJieir  home- 
steads, gathering  their  individual  habitations  into  villages  and  cities 
of  sizes  then  undreamt  of,  are  crowdii^  the  park^  to  their  very 
borders.  Graduallv  the  plains  and  prairies  have  been  plowed  to 
yield  grain  or  used  for  the  grazing  of  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep 
to  supply  food  and  clothing  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  world 
consumption.  The  coxmtry  s  forests  have  been  cut,  more  waste- 
folly  than  economically,  to  furnish  timber  for  the  building  of  homes 
and  multiple  other  uses;  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  dammed,  and  the 
waterfalls  harnessed  to  furnish  irrigation,  power,  light,  and  heat. 
The  land  has  been  spanned  by  shining  bands  of  steel,  following  for  the 
most  part  the  few  nazardous  trails  that  50  years  ago  were  the  sole 
means  of  overland  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Railroads  and  motor  cars  smoothly  speed  where  formerly  the  prairie 
schooner  laboriously  sought  its  way.  Millions  of  happy  homes  dot 
the  land,  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  rich  orcharas.  The  old 
frontier  has  not  receded — it  is  gone.  A  prosperous  and  contented 
people  have  conquered  the  wilderness,  and  we  rightfully  view  with 
pride  the  accomplishments  in  the  opening  and  development  of  our 
West. 

The  subjugation  and  utilization  of  the  forces  and  products  of 
nature  by  man  is  the  basis  of  successful  economic  existence  and 
national  development.  But  is  nature  untouched  unnecessary  or 
unwanted  in  our  complicated  scheme  of  living?  Are  not  reserved 
{daces  of  great  natural  beauty  as  important  in  our  daily  life  as  those 
utilized  areas  that  take  care  of  our  physical  needs?  Viewing  this 
(question  in  the  light  of  what  naay  be  called  business  vision  or  prao- 
tical  common  sense,  and  leaving  out  sentiment,  we  have  only  to 
point,  for  our  answer,  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  war-torn  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  to  reestablish  their  formerly  large  tourist  trade 
by  advertising  their  scenic  attractions,  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  the  traveling  public  helps  in  filling  tne  financial  coffers  of 
any  country  that  nas  scenery  of  the  first  class  to  offer.  Surely 
few  of  us  are  not  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  nature.  There  is 
something  in  the  quiet  contemplation  oi  natural  scenery,  and  par- 
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ticularly  of  magnificent  examples  of  the  Creator's  work,  that  is 
elevating,  refreshing,  restful,  and  inspiring.  It  exerts  its  appeal 
to  the  best  in  ns;  seeing  it  makes  us  better  men  and  women,  physi- 
cally, and  mentally,  and  spiritually.  After  all,  the  most  of  us  are 
not  far  removed  from  the  soil.  Ii  we  were  not  country  bred,  our 
parents  or  grandparents  were.  We  feel  restricted  in  our  city  atmos- 
phere and  must  periodically  reestablish  contact  with  the  soil  to  refresh 
our  tired  minds  and  bodies.  We  love  the  great  open  breathing 
spaces,  and  in  loving  them  we  want  our  children  and  children^ 
cnildren  to  be  able  to  know  some  portions  of  their  native  America 
as  it  appeared  to  us  and  to  our  fathers. 

MISSION  OP  THB  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

It  is  here  that  the  national  parks  fulfill  their  greatest  mission. 
Areas  quite  large  in  themselves,  but  still  infinitesimally  small  when 
compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  country,  or  even  with  the  re- 
maining public  lands,  they  lie  unspoiled  in  all  their  primeval  attract 
tiveness  and  grandem*  as  when  they  constituted  part  of  the  red 
man's  domain.  Here  are  still  the  great  natural  flower  gardens  to 
^eet  the  eyes,  spreading  alon^  the  roads  and  trails  in  riotous  pro- 
fusion and  lar  into  the  upland  meadows  to  the  mighty  glaciers  that 
cling  close  to  the  mountain  peaks.  Here  in  their  natural  habitat 
some  of  the  species  of  wild  life  formerly  crowding  the  hills  and 
plains  of  the  West  are  making  their  last  stand — the  remnants  of 
the  seemingly  endless  herds  of  bison,  the  elk  and  deer,  the  moose, 
the  bear,  and  the  beaver. 

It  is  quite  true  that  elsewhere  on  the  public  domain — on  the 
unreserved  public  lands  or  reserved  national  forest  lands — there  are 
yet  still  other  areas  of  less  majestic  scenery  but  for  the  present 
still  untouched  and  available  in  their  natural  freshness.  But  these 
areas  are  getting  smaller  day  by  day.  Moreover,  thev  are  frankly 
available  for  commercial  development  and  use.  The  forests  can  be 
cut,  the  waterfalls,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  being:  harnessed,  himtinc: 
is  aUowed  under  certam  rUrictions,  and  grazing  is  fully  permitted 
because  there  is  no  consequent  wild  life  for  which  it  need  be  reserved. 
The  broader  use  of  the  automobile  has  forced  recognition  of  the  great 
need  for  roads,  and  hundreds  of  miUions  of  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  municipal  funds  are  being  used  annually  in  reconstructing  tne 
old  roads  or  extending  new  ones  into  the  furthermost  still  untouched 
portions  of  the  land  for  the  development  of  settlements  and  com- 
merce. It  is  only  in  the  national  parks,  reserved  from  occupancy 
and  settlement  under  our  national  conservation  policy,  that  under 
existing  laws  protection  of  natural  scenic  resources  and  wild  life  is 
afforded.     As   the   center  of  population  slowly  moves   westward. 

gushing  its  advance  guards  close  to  the  park  borders,  there  will 
oubtless  be  increasing  demands  for  the  utilization  of  park  resources 
for  private  or  local  needs,  but  opposed  to  these  demands  there  will 
be  a  growing  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  parks  by 
the  people  ^om  generation  to  generation.  Seeing  these  parks  can 
not  nelp  but  impress  upon  the  observer  the  wisdom  of  Confess  in 
reserving  areas  of  such  incomparable  scenic  grandeur  for  dl  time 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  oi  the  people. 
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The  Canadian  (jovemment  recently  in  speaking  of  the  valueft  of 
its  national  parks  says: 

National  parks  are  maiiitained  for  all  the  people — for  the  ill  that  they  may  be 
restored,  for  the  well  that  thev  mav  be  fortified  and  inspired  by  the  sunshine,  the 
fresh  air,  the  beauty,  and  all  tlie  other  healing,  ennobling,  and  inspiring  agencies  of 
nature.  They  exist  in  order  that  every  citizen  may  satisfy  his  soul  craving  for 
nature  and  nature's  beauty;  that  he  may  absorb  the  poise  and  restfulness  of  the  forests; 
that  he  may  steep  his  soul  in  the  brilliance  of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  mountain  pc^ks*  that  he  may  develop  in  himself  the  buoyancy,  the  joy,  and  the 
activity  he  sees  in  tne  wild  animals;  that  he  may  stock  his  brain  and  his  mind  as  he 
would  a  warehouse  with  the  raw  material  of  intelligent  optimism,  great  thoughts, 
noble  ideals;  that  he  may  be  made  better,  happier,  and  healthier. 

TRAVEL  INCREASES. 

By  their  wonderful  scenery  and  variations  in  climate,  the  daily 
diversions  for  enjoyment  afforded  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wild 
life,  the  geological  and  historic  backgroimd,  the  parks  furnish  just 
the  distractions  and  physical  and  mental  relief  the  people  of  to-day 
need  to  satisfy  the  restlessness  that  appears  after  aays  of  ceaseless 
toil  at  the  bench,  the  desk,  or  the  plow;  they  are  truly  010*  national 
play  and  recreation  grounds. 

Their  great  pojMuarity  is  evidenced  by  the  joyful,  enthusiastic 
use  that  is  now  being  made  of  them  only  a  Uttle  over  half  a  century 
after  ComeUus  Hedges  uttered  his  prophetic  words  in  the  Yellow- 
stone. We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  annual  travel  movement  to 
the  parks  by  the  American  people,  the  volume  of  which  may  not 
yet  oe  predicted  with  any  degree  ot  certainty.  It  will  be  seen  from 
a  glance  at  the  following  comparative  table  that  the  first  indication 
of  enlarced  interest  in  the  national  parks  came  during  the  height 
of  the  World  War  in  1917: 


Year. 


19151 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


Visitors. 


Parks. 


33^708 
356,007 
488,268 
451,661 
756,325 
919,504 
1,007,396 
1,044,502 


Monuments. 


56,191 
138,951 
164,461 

171,988 


Total. 


334,799 

356,097 

488,268 

451,661 

811,516 

1,058,455 

1,171,797 

1,216,400 


>  Year  of  CaUSomia's  expositions  showed  an  increase  in  park  travel  of  100,000  visitors  over  any  previous 

»r. 

«  No  record. 

The  great  impetus,  however,  was  given  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  World  War  m  1919.  The  travel  figures  for  the  past  two  seasons 
are  exceptionally  interesting  and  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
serious  labor  disturbances  resulting  in  striKes  and  shortage  of  work 
had  their  inevitable  adverse  effects.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  during  the  present  year  when  the  most  far-reaching  rail  and  coal 
strikes  the  coimtry  ever  experienced  occurred  during  the  height 
of  the  tourist  season.  What  the  travel  figures  would  have  been 
had  economic  conditions  been  normal  furnishes  food  for  interesting 
conjecture,  probably  several  himdred  thousand  visitors  more.     The 
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remarkable  showing  of  this  year  has  also  been  made  despite  the 
thousands  of  tourists  leaving  for  foreign  ports  in  response  to  the 
vigorous  advertising  campaigns  of  our  own  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  as  well  as  foreign  steamship  agencies  and  the  subsidizmg  ot 
steamship  companies  by  foreign  governments  to  reestablish  tneir 
erstwhile  heavy  and  profitable  tounst  trade. 

The  reason  for  this  popularity  is  the  appeal  these  great  national 
playgrounds  have  to  all  classes  of  visitors  that  throng  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  not  solely  to  the  well-to-do  or  richer 
classes.  People  in  all  walks  and  stations  of  life,  and  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  meet  in  splendid  companionship  for  the  intimate 
enjoyment  of  these  great  wonderlands  of  nature.  Friendships  and 
acquaintanceships  are  formed  that  last  throiigh  Ufe.  The  man  from 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West  meet  on  common 
ground,  and  leave  knowing  the  other  better.  He  learns  not  only 
what  tne  parks  have  to  offer,  but  through  his  contacts  what  the 
attractions  of  the  other  sections  of  the  coxmtry  are.  As  a  factor  in 
bringing  the  residents  of  the  various  States  together,  as  a  strengthener 
of  national  home  ties,  the  parks  stand  imexcelled.  * 

The  visitor  is  well  servea ;  his  every  need  and  desire  are  anticipated 
by  service.  FaciUties  are  offered  to  meet  the  varying  tastes  and  all 
degrees  of  income,  means,  and  inclination.  The  hotels  and  camps 
installed  imder  Grovemment  supervision  and  control,  at  large  outlavs 
of  capital,  give  a  wide  choice  of  accommodations.  Some  of  the 
larger  hotels  are  as  liixuriously  appointed  as  the  finest  city  hotel,  but 
equally  comfortable  Uving  on  a  more  economical  scale  can  be  secured, 
such  as  the  camps  provide,  and  this  often  proves  more  attractive  in 
this  outdoor  atmosphere  to  those  who,  with  means,  could  easily 
afford  the  better  quarters.  In  some  parks  camping  outfits  may  be 
rented,  and  in  all  the  larger  parks  supplies  of  all  kmds  may  be  pur- 
chased. Chie  mav  bring  his  own  camping  outfit  and  camp  in  the 
specially  preparea  pubUc  camping  places.  And  it  is  in  these  pubUc 
camp  grounds  that  the  greatest  joy  of  a  visit  is  perhaps  best  experi- 
enced. It  is  roughing  it  de  luxe.  Cafeteria  service  is  being  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  parks,  and  in  one  a  traveling  delicatessen  delivery 
service  further  supplies  the  pubUc  camper. 

THB  AUTOMOBILE  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTOR. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  factor  in  the  travel  movement  in  this 
country  to-day  is  the  enlarged  use  of  the  automobile.  Its  perfection 
as  a  reuable  and  comfortable  means  of  transportation  has  undoubtedly 
had  most  to  do  with  stimulating  travel  to  the  national  parks.  During 
the  past  few  years,  when  our  travel  figilres  moimted  to  such  large 
numoers,  railroad  rates  had  remained  nigh,  so  that  train  travel  was 
comparatively  slight.  It  is  only  this  year  that  materially  reduced 
rates  were  put  into  effect  on  various  transcontinental  railroads  of  the 
coimtry,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  railroads,  they  were  severely  hit 
by  the  strikes  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Nevertheless,  with  travel 
made  so  easy,  so  convenient,  and  so  comfortable  by  Pullmans  and 
other  excellent  service,  the  railroads  are  certain  of  a  remarkable  travel 

J  ear  when  conditions  finally  become  normal.    It  is  true  the  automo- 
ile  affords  a  wide  freedom  in  movement  of  parties  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  cars,  and  permits  stops  at  or  excursions  from  any 
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points  en  route  to  a  particular  destination  that  appeal  to  the  members 
of  the  party.  It  meets  the  opportunities  for  out-of-door  recreation 
that  we  Americans  as  a  sightseeing  nation  seem  to  crave,  and  has 
come  to  be  considered  by  many  to  be  the  ideal  means  of  vacation 
travel. 

The  great  majority  of  the  park  visitors  now  come  by  motor  cars 
and  use  the  pubuc  camping  groimds.  So  extensive  has  cross-coimtry 
motor  traffic  become  that  practically  all  cities  and  towns  have  estal>- 
lished  municipal  camps  and  rest  grotmds  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  automobile  tourist.  Particularly  in  the  West,  where  the  trans- 
continental traveler  is  most  frequently  encountered,  facilities  ap- 
proaching in  comfort  almost  the  luxurious  have  been  installed  in  the 
pubUc  camps— electric  grills  and  laundries,  baths,  and  community 
nouses.  It  is  to  the  automobile  that  we  are  indebted  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  line  of  transportation  for  helping  Americans 
get  better  acquainted  with  their  own  coimtry,  and,  as  our  travel 
figures  show,  the  matchless  splendors  of  the  national  parks  consti- 
tute the  supreme  scenic  travel  magnets  of  our  coimtry. 

GIFTS  FROM  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PARKS. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  appreciation  of  beauty  can  be  shown, 
but  it  reaches  its  hignest  form  when  it  inspires  the  beholder  with  a 
desire  to  assist  others  more  readily  to  enjoy  that  which  has  brought 
such  delight  to  him  or  her.  In  our  national  park  work  Congress  has 
made  possible  affirmative  response  to  such  generous  impulses  bypass- 
ing legislation  enabling  the  acceptance  of  donations  of  money,  land, 
or  other  property,  and  annually  it  is  oiu*  pleasure  to  accept  and  record 
many  ^us. 

The  Xafayette  National  Park  in  Maine  will  forever  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  generosity  of  a  few  persons  who,  knowing  and  loving 
this  area  themselves,  wanted  to  preserve  its  beauty  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  people.  Under  the  active  leadership  of  Mr.  George  B.  Dorr, 
of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  park,  the  Han- 
cock County  trustees  donated,  in  1916,  5,000  acres  on  Mount  Desert 
to  the  Government.  This  was  accepted  and  proclaimed  the  Sieur 
de  Monts  National  Monument,  becoming  in  1919  the  Lafayette 
National  Park  by  act  of  Coujgress.  From  year  to  year  by  additional 
gifts  of  land  made  to  the  United  States  through  the  trustees  the  park 
area  has  been  increased  so  that  it  will  soon  round  out  into  a  public 
recreation  area  of  lar^e  size,  incomparable  in  its  peculiar  beauty; 
trulv  an  example  of  spuendid  ^vins  tnat  stands  alone  in  this  country 
to-aay.  Just  recently  Supermtendent  Dorr  reported  the  tender  of 
further  gifts  of  land  which,  as  soon  as  the  titles  can  be  reviewed,  will 
be  added  to  the  park  area. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  has  long  needed  an  up-to-date 
museum  to  house  the  many  interesting  artuacts  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  and  pueblos  foimd  in  the 
region,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  record  that  through  the  gift  of 
Mra.  Stdla  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  erection  of  this 
building  has  been  made  possible.  Mrs.  Leviston,  fascinated  by  the 
mute  evidences  of  the  liie  and  industry  of  these  unknown  peoples, 
decided  to  make  conditions  for  their  study  by  others  easier,  and  con- 
tributed S3,000  to  be  used  in  building  the  first  wing  of  the  building. 
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It  will  be  constructed  along  the  lines  of  the  new  superintendent's  resi- 
dence, the  early  modem  pueblo  style,  which  is  extremely  adaptable 
to  the  building  of  additions  later  on,  as  more  room  is  necessai^  and 
fimds  are  available. 

Another  gift,  doubly  appreciated  because  of  its  imexpectedness, 
was  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  when,  alter  a  pack- 
train  tour  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  he  donated,  through  the 
National  Greographic  Society,  $1,000  for  use  by  the  superintendOTt  in 
locating  and  breaking  trails.  Mr.  Chandler  has  previously  in  a  simi- 
larly substantial  way  indicated  his  great  love  for  the  national  parks 
by  other  donations  and  his  whole  life  has  shown  by  constructive  criti- 
cism and  substantial  assistance  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  parks, 
and  is  willing  to  use  a  share  of  his  private  means  to  the  end  that 
others  may  get  a  similar  measm*e  of  enjoyment  from  a  visit  to  them. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Gaines,  president  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  generously  contributed  $600  for  the  printing  of  30,000  copies  of 
the  rules  and  reg^ations  for  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  19,000  of 
which  were,  at  his  expense,  sent  to  prominent  physicians  througljiout 
the  country  and  the  remainder  distributed  by  tne  service  throu^  the 
regular  channels.  Mr.  Gaines  is  the  successor  of  his  father,  the  late 
Albert  B.  Gaines,  who  had  large  business  interests  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  who  always  was  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  spared  neither 
time,  money,  nor  enort  in  advancing  the  interests  of  that  city. 

While  visiting  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  last  May,  Mr. 
George  O.  Ford,  of  Phoenix,  noticed  that  the  display  case  containing 
valuable  relics  of  the  early  inhabitants  was  inadequate  and  askra 
permission  to  donate  as  a  gift  from  his  wife  a  more  suitable  case. 
His  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and  several  days  later  a  handsome  wall 
case,  particularly  wdl  adapted  for  display  purposes,  was  received 
with  ms  compliments. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  September  18.  1922,  authority  was 

EVen  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  Woman's  CIud  of  Estes  Park  of  a 
rge-sized  lot  in  Estes  Park  village  on  which  a  new  administration 
building  for  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  to  be  erected.  The 
tender  of  this  gift  was  acknowledged  in  last  year's  report. 

By  deed  of  gift  from  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  the  so-called 
Wolverton  Dam  tract  of  160  acres  in  Sequoia  National  Park  passed 
to  the  Government.  The  action  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  in  freeing  the  park  of  a  possible  water-power  development 
expresses  in  the  highest  degree  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  national  parks. 

Largely  due  to  the  interest  in  General  Grant  National  Park  of 
Gen.  Lewis  L.  Pilcher,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  now  living  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  large^sized  framed 
portrait  of  Gen,  U.  S.  Grant,  after  whom  the  park  was  named,  was 
presented  by  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  hanging  in  the  administration  office  of  tne  park.  ITiis 
picture  forms  one  of  the  most  appreciated  gifts  the  Park  Service  has 
received. 

To  all  these  public-spirited  citizens  and  organizations  to  whom 
written  acknowledgment  has  been  made,  the  service  again,  in  this 
public  manner,  wishes  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment. 
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THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  STATE  PARKS. 

Several  years  ago  Director  Mather,  as  a  result  of  careful  observation 
of  motor-travel  conditions  in  this  country,  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  State  cooperation  in  supplying  open-air  camping  places  for  the 
traveler,  urging  the  creation  as  State  parks  of  scenic  pomts  of  interest 
within  the  various  States,  these  to  supplement  the  public  camp  grounds 
being  installed  by  municipalities.  He  ascertained  that  some  of  the 
States  had  already  made  some  progress  in  this  direction,  but  that 
the  instances  were  comparatively  few,  and  apparently  merely  the 
occasional  result  of  action  by  farsighted  individuals  of  the  States 
concerned.  It  also  occurred  to  him  that  many  of  the  smaller  areas 
recommended  for  national  parks  by  various  communities,  but  not 
available  for  one  reason  or  another  for  such  purposes,  might  be 
included  by  the  States  as  members  of  such  a  system.  Plans  were 
therefore  made  for  the  calling  of  a  conference  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  States  and  other  interested  individuals,  with 
the  result  that  a  most  inspiring  and  promising  meeting  was  held  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  January  10  to  12,  1921.   . 

This  movement  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  great  merit,  and  is 
growing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  second  national  conference 
Tvas  held  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
N.  Y.,  from  May  22  to  25.  The  accomplishments  of  the  first  meeting 
were  described  in  last  yearns  report. 

The  conference,  wmle  purely  voluntary  and  sustained  by  the 
contributions  of  interested  societies  and  individuals,  had  the  indorse- 
ment of  President  Harding  and  commanded  the  attendance  of  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives,  of  high  Federal  oflScials,  of 
representatives  of  State  governments,  park  and  forest  associations, 
and  public-spirited  orgamzations  of  other  kinds.  Thirty-one  States 
were  represented,  delegates  coming  all  the  way  from  California  and 
Washington.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  valuable  pioneer  work  it 
accompEshed  wiU  later  resolve  into  definite  policies  and  enactments. 

No  Detter  setting  for  a  State  park  conference  could  have  been 
chosen  than  the  Pdisades  Interstate  Park,  itself  an  example  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  two  States.  The  delegates  were  given 
every  opportunity  to  observe  its  remarkable  development,  and  its 
financing  and  administration  were  carefully  studied.  Furthermore, 
a  view  of  national,  State,  and  city  owned  areas  was  aflForded  the 
delegates  through  inspection  tours  through  the  Palisades  Interstate 
ParK,  West  Point,  a  tour  along  the  new  Storm  King  Highway,  the 
Bronx  River  Parkway,  and  through  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

Many  topics  of  general  interest  in  the  State  park  field  were  dis- 
cussed, sucn  as  their  value  in  the  development  of  the  American  youth 
as  recreation  areas,  sanitation  in  the  national  parks  and  its  appUcation 
to  State  parks,  the  relation  of  State  parks  to  tne  national  park  system, 
what  State  parks  can  do  for  the  cross-coimtry  motorist,  the  relation 
of  wild  life  to  the  public  in  State  and  national  parks,  the  size  and 
character  of  State  parks,  and  forest  recreation  and  its  possibilities. 
Resolutions  were  passed  during  the  conference  relating  to  the  saving 
of  the  California  redwoods;  the  setting  aside  by  all  States  of  a  day  to 
be  observed  as  ''Conservation  day";  the  endowment,  through  funds 
raised  from  private  sources,  of  national  and  State  parks;  the  use  of 
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park  revenues  in  maintenance  and  development;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  standing  committee  to  work  for  continued  appropriations 
imder  the  Weeks  law  for  the  purchase  of  national  forest  areas  in  the 
Appalachians. 

An  important  keynote  was  sounded  in  the  recommendation  for  a 
permanent  organization  of  the  conference,  a  development  which  will 
undoubtedly  become  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near  future. 

NATIONAL  PARK-TO-PARK  HIGHWAY. 

Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions in  the  various  States  within  or  near  which  national  parks  lie, 
and  particularly  road  and  highway  organizations,  have  evidenced  a 
lively  interest  in  the  stimulation  of  travel  to  the  parks.  These  organi- 
zations realize  that  the  parks  more  than  anything  else  draw  visitors, 
who,  aside  from  the  money  left  en  route  while  sightseeing,  are  always 
potential  investors  in  the  communities.  The  extent  of  their  cooper- 
ation in  fostering  park  travel  and  supplying  the  visitors  with  infor- 
mation is  reaUzed  frotn  the  heavy  demands  made  on  us  for  our  park 
rules  and  regulations.  A  large  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  big 
volume  of  interpark  motor  travel  that  has  been  noted  during  the 
year  must  be  given  to  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Associa- 
tion for  its  efforts  in  promoting  travel  over  the  National  Park-to-Park 
Highway.  The  association  during  the  year  published  a  very  attract- 
ive illustrated  booklet,  covering  the  points  of  interest  that  can  be 
visited  en  route  over  the  highway,  which  it  has  issued  free  to  motorists 
from  its  headquarters  in  Denver,  Colo.  Because  of  the  growing  de- 
mand from  park  motor  tourists  for  information  concerning  the  roads 
between  the  parks  the  service  printed  an  edition  of  15,000  copies  of 
a  map  of  the  western  United  States  showing  national  park-to-park 
highways.  The  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  was  emphasized  on 
this  map  by  printing  it  in  red,  other  connecting  park  roads  being 

Erinted  m  blue.  The  base  of  the  map,  printed  in  black,  was  prepared 
y  the  American  Automobile  Association,  which  kindly  consented  to 
its  reproduction  by  the  service.  The  popular  need  for  such  a  map  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  12,500  copies  of  it  have  been  distributed  by 
the  service. 

Delegates  from  the  eleven  interested  Western  States  to  the  third 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Association 
held  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  June  16  and  17,  were  for  the  most  Dart  able 
to  report  substantial  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  National 
Park-to-Park  Highwajr  through  their  States.  This  highway,  logged 
in  1920  by  the  association,  connects  in  a  circle  route  12  of  the  national 
parks.  It  covers  a  distance  of  approximately  6,000  miles,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  is  already  permanently  improved.  The  objective 
of  the  association  is  a  hard-surface  highway  over  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  route.  The  last  unconstructea  link  in  the  highway,  the 
transmountain  road  through  Glacier  National  Park,  is  now  under  con- 
struction by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  director  has  in  his  last 
two  reports  expressed  the  hope  that  the  interested  States  would  in- 
clude their  unimproved  sections  of  the  road  in  their  highway  systems 
to  be  built  by  Federal  aid.  While  progress  has  been  made  to  this  end 
there  is  yet  much  to  do  and  I  again  express  the  hope  that  the  inter- 
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ested  States  will  consider  the  further  improvement  of  their  sections 
of  this  highway  as  of  prime  importance  in  the  formulation  of  their 
plans  for  continued  good  road  work. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  ABROAD. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  reviewed  in  detail  the  facts  regarding 
the  establishment  of  national  parks  in  foreign  countries,  which  we 
had  elicited  by  direct  inquiry  and  through  Stitte  Department  co- 
operation. The  United  States  Goverment  in  creating  and  develop- 
ing its  national  park  system  has  placed  'itself  in  the  forefront  of  this 
new  world  movement;  and  will  doubtless,  because  of  the  supreme 
exhibits  contained  in  our  present  national  park  system,  mamtain 
this  enviable  position  for  many  centuries. 

We  ascertained  that  the  practice  of  this  country  had  been  emulated 
in  many  foreign  coim tries;  other  nations  have  been  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  poUcy  of  national  conservation  of  their  best  scenic  exhibits 
not  only  for  the  fostering  of  national  contentment  of  their  own  people, 
but  as  a  paying  venture  to  draw  and  hold  tourist  travel.  We  learnea 
that  France  hwi  a  number  of  excellent  national  parks,  Switzerland  1, 
and  Sweden  10.  The  Argentine  RepubUc,  next  to  Brazil  the  largest 
country  in  South  America,  has  recently  established  L'Iguazu  National 
Park,  containijig  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  largest  waterfalls 
of  the  world.  iTie  many  national  parks  of  AustraUa  are  well  known. 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Japan,  and  the  South  American  Republics 
have  made  inquiries  of  this  office  regarding  the  details  of  national 
park  establishment  and  policies  with  a  view  to  reserving  a  few  choice 
spots  for  the  general  use  of  the  pubUc.  Belgimn  since  the  war  has 
created  one  national  park,  resultmar  from  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  the  Yosemite  and  the  Grand  Canyon  in  ,1919.  Canada's 
national  park  movement  has  resulted  in  the  setting  aside  of  a  number 
of  wonderful  areas  which  already  are  worthy  competitors  with  our 
own  parks  in  the  bid  for  international  travel.  The  Canadian  Rockies, 
the  choice  exhibits  of  which  are  included  in  the  Canadian  National 
Park  system,  resulted  in  drawing  a  return  to  the  Dominion  that  last 
year  stood  forth  on  the  list  of  income  makers  for  that  country.  Every 
foreign  land  that  has  great  scenery  uses  this  scenery  in  bidding  for 
world  travel.  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  have  long  derived 
great  financial  returns  from  tne  annual  inpouring  of  visitors,  Switzer- 
land Uving  practically  alone  on  the  income  denved  from  the  sale  of 
her  scenery.  Apparently  foreign  countries  are  seizing  on  the  national 
park  idea  as  a  means  of  nationalizing  their  natural  attractions. 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  CONGRESS  AND  PARK  REVENUES. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  tremendous  demands  on  the  financial 
resources  of  this  country.  Not  only  did  the  forceful  prosecution  of 
the  war  demand  the  availabilily  of  the  last  iota  of  every  national 
resource  but  it  brought  in  its  wake,  after  its  favorable  conclusion, 
a  necessity  for  saving  that  has  reached  into  every  branch  of  our 
national  activities,  m  our  park  work,  therefore,  Congress j  although 
thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the  purposes  and  appreciative  of  the 
values  of  the  national  parks,  founa  it  advisable  to  cut  our  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  construction  work  to  barest  necessities. 
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For  three  jrears  we  have  carried  on  with  a  minimum  in  funds  for 
administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  construction.  Fortu- 
natelj  our  fimds  have  been  sufficient  to  provide*  for  maintenance  of 
existmg  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  in  the  parks  in  at  least 
serviceable  condition.  Possibly  this  would  be  enough  were  the  same 
amoimt  of  visitors  to  come  to  the  parks  from  year  to  year,  but  with 
an  influx  during  the  present  season  of  over  1,000,000  visitors,  com- 
pared with  450,000  visitors  four  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
park  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  are  subjected  to  increasing 
and  greater  wear  and  tear  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  maintenance  money  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  satisfactory  condition,  and  when  certain  reconstruc- 
tion is  absolutely  essential,  particularly  on  some  basic  roads. 

AN  ADBQUATB  ROAD  PROGRAM  DEMANDED. 

The  one  feature  of  our  park  work  that  is  most  freauently  adversely 
commented  on  is  the  condition  of  some  of  our  park  roaas,  particu- 
larly of  roads  in  the  Yosemite,  Glacier,  and  Moimt  Rainier  National 
Pares.  The  fact  is  that  the  State  and  Federal  road  development 
outside  the  parks  has  gone  forward  at  such  a  rate,  with  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  or  spent  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
motorists  find  excellent  roads  up  to  the  park  boimdanes,  and  poor, 
dusty,  and  bumpy  dirt  roads  inside.  Our  small  average  annual 
appropriation  for  new  road  work  in  the  various  parks  was  last  year 
reduced  to  $189,300,  barely  enough  to  keep  work  going  on  new  road 
projects  already  approved  by  Congress,  such  as  the  Middle  Fork 
Road  in  the  Sequoia  and  the  Iransmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National 
Park.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when,  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
criticism  of  our  national  park  administration  and  of  the  Congress, 
the  development  of  roads  within  the  national  parks  must  be  carried 
forward  on  a  par  with  road  work  outside  the  parks.  The  visitors  to 
the  parks  are  mvited  to  come  there  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  and 
they  natiu'ally  expect  roads  at  least  comparable  to  other  Federal 
roads  outside  the  parks.  They  patiently  bear  with  road  conditions 
outside,  but  coming  to  the  parks  forpleasiu'e  they  are  often  loud 
in  their  denunciation  of  conditions  encountered.  In  most  parks 
Congress  has  sanctioned  the  exaction  of  a  motor  fee  from  the  motorist 
for  entering  the  park,  based  on  the  mileage  of  park  roads  available 
for  use.  In  other  words,  the  roads  are  in  the  nature  of  toll  roads. 
As  a  result,  when  the  roads  are  not  kept  in  such  condition  as  to 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  a  vi3it,  but  mstead  mar  it,  the  protests 
are  many. 

To  remedy  this  anomalous  situation  you  have  already  approved 
the  submission  to  Congress  of  a  separate  road  budget  covering  road 
development  work  in  the  national  parks,  which  contemplates  a  $7,296,- 
000  three-year  program,  divided  into  three  annual  appropriations. 
This  program  was  approved  by  the  former  Director  of  the  Budget; 
if  passed  it  will  enable  us  to  improve  the  park  roads  so  as  to  mace 
them  on  a  par  with  jgood  roads  now  being  constructed  throu^out 
the  country  principal^  through  Federal  aid.  Should,  however,  the 
low  condition  of  the  NationS  Treasury  compel  the  postponement 
of  this  park  road  development  for  still  another  year,  it  is  mevitable 
that  it  must  be  begim  then,  as  the  approval  of  the  entire  country  is 
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behind  it.  Our  plans  are  modest  and  reasonable  for  we  realize  that 
there  is  danger  m  the  overdevelopment  of  our  parks  through  inju- 
dicious road  building.  This  is  carefully  guarded  against.  Our 
purpose  is  to  construct  only  such  roads  as  contribute  solely  toward 
accessibility  of  the  major  scenic  areas  by  motor  without  disturbing 
the  solitude  and  quiet  of  other  sections.  These  latter  areas  are  to 
be  developed  only  oy  trails  for  horseback  riding  or  hiking. 

An  illuminating  comparison  of  the  nimiber  of  visitors  to  the  parks, 
the  amoimt  of  revenues  the^e  visitors  hrms  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  annual  appropriations  granted  by  Congress  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Year. 


mi, 
ms. 

lUB. 
1920. 

i«n. 

1922. 


Visitors, 

parks,  and 

moDu- 

ments. 


488,268 

451,661 

811,516 

1,058, 4M 

1,171,797 

1,216,490 


Auto- 
mobiles. 


54,692 

53,966 

97,721 

128,074 

175,825 

197,105 


Revenaes. » 


1180,662.30 
217,330.65 
196,678.03 
316,877.96 
396,928.27 
432,964.89 


Aopro- 
priatlons. 


$537,866.67 

530,680.00 

963,105.00 

907,070.76 

1,058,969.16 

1,433,220.00 

1,446,520.00 


Estimates. 


11,105,063.01 
1,008,318.20 
1,058,619.00 
780,380.00 
2,345,867.50 
2,488,004.60 
1,666,080.00 


1  After  July  1,  1918,  all  revenues  except  those  of  Hot  Sorings  were  covered  into  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Before  that  time  they  were  avauable  for  park  development.  After  July  l, 
1922,  revenues  fh>m  Hot  Springs  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  are  &o  longer  available  for  develop- 
aentofthepark. 

Every  franchise  gi  anted  operators  in  the  various  parks  to  furnish 
necessary  service  U)  the  puolic  carries  with  it  arrangement  for  a 
certain  financial  return  to  the  United  States.  In  addition  the 
character  of  service  furnished  is  prescribed  and  all  charges  are 
strictly  regulated  by  this  service.  This  year,  as  will  be  not^  from 
the  above  table,  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $432,964.89.  Deducting  this  revenue  from  the  amoimt  of  appro- 
priations granted  leaves  $1,000,255.11.  Averaging  this  among 
the  visitors  to  the  parks  presents  an  average  cost  of  82  cents  per  visitor 
to  the  parks,  irrespective  of  length  of  stay.  Fixing  the  average 
stay  in  the  parks  of  each  visitor  at  three  davs  (which  m  the  Yellow- 
stone is  below  the  average)  it  is  estimated  tnat  the  average  expendi- 
tnre  per  day  for  the  upkeep  of  the  parks  per  visitor  is  27  cents.  This 
is  an  infinitesimal  cost  to  the  Nation  in  keejping  them  available  to 
visitors.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  5  or  10  years,  with 
ade(]iiate  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  installed,  our  annual 
visiting  list  will  exceed  2,000,000  people. 

SHOULD  BB  SBLP-SUPPORTINO. 

After  the  installation  of  proper  roadbeds,  the  laying  out  of  trails, 
and  the  erection  of  proper  administration  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures, our  parks  should  oe  on  a  maiptenance  basis  and  actually  self- 
supporting;  in  other  words,  the  revenues  should  then  equal  or  closely 
approximate  the  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
Congress  for  a  number  of  years,  in  addition  to  certain  appropriations, 
granted  the  use  of  the  annual  revenues,  but  this  was  pronibited,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hot  Springs  revenues,  by  special  legislation 
^flfective  July  1,  1918.    To  estabfish  imiformity  in  policy,  Congress 
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this  past  year  directed  that  the  Hot  Spring  revenues  should  ako 
be  tiuned  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  where  all  our 
revenues  are  now  deposited. 

The  success  of  the  national  park  system  is  primarily  proven  by 
the  appeal  it  has  to  the  people  of  the  coimtry  evidenced  by  the 
actual  number  of  visitors  the  parks  annually  draw.  Consequently 
over  a  million  visitors  to  the  parks  during  the  tourist  season  tell 
the  story  with  unimpeachable  clearness  and  force.  These  figiu*es 
point  to  the  wisdom  of  developing  the  parks  by  adequate  appro- 

f>riations  to  the  highest  degree  oi  perfection  in  accessibility  and 
acility  of  movement  by  proper  roaos  and  trails  and  by  the  more 
extensive  spreading  of  iniormation  regarding  the  beauties  of  the 
parks.  Certamly  the  Government  can  enter  mto  no  more  important 
project  as  a  great  national  popular  movement  than  the  fostering  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  country  s  great  scenic  beauty  spots  by  develop- 
ing them  to  such  a  standard  that  annual  appropnations  for  adminis- 
tration, protection,  and  maintenance  alone  will  be  necessary. 

PRESERVATION  OF  WILD  LIFE. 

The  national  parks  and  monuments  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  for  in  them  all  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  predatory  ones,  find  safe  refuge  and  complete  protection, 
and  live  unhampered  m  natural  environment. 

But  in  the  winter  many  of  the  wUd  animals  drift  over  the  park 
borders,  and  it  is  at  that  time  that  wanton  destruction  occurs.  There 
are  *' sportsmen''  who  in  the  open  seasons  have  lain  in  wait  just 
outside  a  park  boundary  until  a  buck,  perhaps  one  petted  and  fed 
by  a  little  child  duoing  the  summer,  might  cross  the  park  line  into 
the  danger  zone  outside.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  Zion  in  Utah,  a  State 
game  preserve  adjoins,  and  there  are  entirely  too  few  of  these,  the 
animals  are  safe  from  himters,  but  if  they  range  outside  into  a  State 
whose  laws  are  unfriendly,  they  meet  with  disaster.  It  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  have  found  some  of  the  States  fi4>parently  indifferent 
to  appeals  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  tnese  refuges. 

Generally,  however,  the  States  have  been  quite  ready  to  assist  in 
the  apprehension  of  poachers  in  park  territory  by  the  appointment 
of  our  rangers  as  deputy  State  game  wardens,  which  enables  them 
to  pursue  and  arrest  poachers  outside  of  park  limits.  The  States 
of  Maine,  Califomia,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Washington  have 
•extended  this  helpful  cooperation. 

The  close  attention  given  to  this  feature  of  national  park  admin- 
istration is  not  without  its  reward,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
we  have  experienced  the  gratification  of  seeing  our  wild  animal  popu- 
lation steaaily  increase  in  numbers.  The  exceptions  noted  may  be 
confined  entirely  to  Yellowstone  and  limited  to  the  elk  and  antelope 
herds  that  range  therein. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  we  referred  to  the  disaster  to  the  elk 
herds  of  several  seasons  past,  but  I  am  hflippy  to  say  that  since  that 
time  conditions  have  been  so  favorable,  ana  this  is  particularly  true 
of  last  winter,  that  the  elk  have  been  able  largely  to  overcome  the 
losses  that  almost  decimated  their  ranks.  This  is  merely  a  fortxuiate 
circumstance.    The  welfare  of  the  Yellowstone  elk  will  remain   a 
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constant  worry  until  sufficient  winter  range  outside  the  park  is  pro- 
vided for  them. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  but 
no  definite  steps  to  this  end  have  yet  been  taken.  Under  present 
conditions  the  safety  of  the  elk  depends  almost  entirely  upon  favor- 
able weather  in  the  summer  producing  an  adeauate  supply  of  natural 
forage  for  winter  use.  Past  experience  has  aemonstrated  that  this 
element  of  risk  is  too  great  and  should  not  be  depended  upon. 

SAVING  THE  ANTBLOPB. 

Well  up  into  last  winter  the  antelope  herd  in  the  Yellowstone,  one 
of  our  most  prized  possessions,  was  m  unusually  fine  shape,  having 
doubled  in  size  over  a  brief  period  of  several  years,  and  then  number- 
ing some  400  or  more  animals.  We  had  been  very  hopeful  that  these 
animals  would  come  through  the  season  of  usual  bad  weather  with  a 
minimum  loss.  This  hope  was  shattered  later  with  the  coming  of 
such  unfavorable  weather  conditions  for  these  animals  as  probably 
will  not  be  encoimtered  again  for  a  long  time.  The  weather  warmed 
up  just  enough  to  cause  the  snow  on  the  ground  to  soften,  later  to 
form  a  crust  when  the  temperature  went  down.  Through  this  the 
sharp  hoofs  of  the  antelope  broke,  but  it  proved  to  be  hard  enough 
to  support  the  ever  watchful  woU  and  coyote,  who  took  their  toll 
despite  the  most  extreme  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  ranger  force. 
The  spring  opened  with  the  herd  reduced  about  25  per  cent  in  number, 
from  which  setback  it  has  somewhat  recovered  during  the  past 
sununer. 

BUFFALO  HERD. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  tame  herd  of  buffalo  in 
YeUowstone  Park  an  outbreak  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  occurred 
among  the  yoimger  animals  during  the  month  of^  March.  Experts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stationed  in  Montana  were  inunediately  called  upon  to  render  aid  in 
checking  the  epidemic,  and  their  efforts  were  successful,  but  not 
before  52  of  the  animals,  or  about  16  per  cent  of  the  herd,  had  suc- 
cumbed. Several  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  source  of 
infection,  but  none  of  them  has  been  confirmed. 

Notwithstanding  this  loss  the  herd  is  well  over  the  500  mark  at 
this  time,  including  the  calves  of  the  1922  season,  and  still  presents 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  males.  An  effort  will  be 
made  during  the  conoing  winter  to  effect  a  solution,  which  will  give 
first  consideration  to  utilizing  the  bulls  for  propagating  purposes. 
At  this  writing  a  similar  situation,  although  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Canadian  na- 
tional par&. 

BBTTBR  PROTECTION  FOR  MOUNT  MciUNLBY. 

For  more  than  a  year  Mount  McKinley  Park  has  been  in  charge 
of  a  resident  supermtendent  who  has  given  a  most  satisfactory 
administration  to  this  vast  area  with  tne  small  amoimt  of  funcis 
trailable.  Protection  of  the  large  bands  of  caribou  and  other  ani- 
mals, native  to  this  region,  has  been  one  of  the  main  accomplishments, 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistant  having  greatly  reduced  illegal 
idUing  of  game.     Patrolling  this  park  is  a  man's  job.     In  winter  tne 
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only  practicable  method  of  travel  is  by  dog  team,  and  to  make  the 
roimas  requires  arduous  journeying  for  days  away  from  the  base  of 
supplies. 

SPORT  FOR  THB  FISHERMAN. 

In  line  with  our  effort  to  make  the  national  parks  an  angler's  para- 
dise much  important  restocking  work  was  done  during  tne  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  fish 
and  game  departments  of  some  of  the  States.  In  Yellowstone  a  sub- 
statioU;  to  supplement  that  which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  on  Yellowstone  Lake  for  some  years,  was  erected  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  park  near 
Soda  Butte  and  put  into  operation  early  in  the  season  by  the  Rsheries 
Bureau.  This  hatchery  is  necessary  to  safeguard  and  maintain  the 
supply  of  native  trout  m  this  comer  of  the  park.  Glacier  is  the  only 
other  park  in  which  a  Federal  station  is  located,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
the  only  one  hiaving  a  State-operated  hatchery.  Stock  for  all  the 
other  parks  is  secured  from  outside  sources. 

INADBQUATB  SUPPLY. 

This  latter  arrangement  is  not  entirelv  a  satisfactory  one,  especially 
in  Yosemite  where  the  planting  is  inadequate  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  satisfactory 
plan  to  take  care  of  the  Yosemite  situation  is  to  establish  a  hatchery 
m  the  valley  from  which  the  waters  in  the  upland  country  can  be 
suppUed.  it  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
mav  be  able  to  install  such  a  hatchwy. 

At  the  rate  the  national  parks  are  being  used  by  the  people  it  is 
b;^  no  means  inconceivable  that  in  the  course  of  several  years  hatch- 
eries in  most  of  them,  especially  those  enjoying  a  large  travel,  will 
be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  supply  of  fish.  This 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it. 

SAt^ITATION  IN  THB  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Twelve  hundred  thousand  visitors  to  our  parks  tod  monuments 
in  the  course  of  a  three-months'  tourist  season,  or  an  average  of 
400,000  a  month,  is  accompanied  by  serious  sanitation  problems. 
When  it  happens  that  12,000  visitors  conCTegate  in  an  area  of  about 
7  square  nmes  in  one  day  as  occurs  pearly  m  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
or  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  motorists  camp  in  one  public  camp 
ground  overnight  as  often  happens  in  the  Yellowstone,  it  will  be  seen 
that  sanitary  problems  rivalmg  those  of  small  cities  arise  in  our 
national  park  work.  This  being;  interstate  travel,  and  travel  from 
State  jimsdiction  into  United  States  jurisdiction  and  vice  versa, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  rendered  most  effective 
cooperation  in  study  of  sanitation  problems  in  the  parks,  including 
the  furnishing  of  medical  service  in  a  number  of  parK^.  Their  thor- 
ough attention  to  these  matters  during  the  past  two  years  has  given 
their  representatives  an  intimate  knomedge  of  the  sanitary  problems 
encountered,  and  as  a  result  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  ahead  with 
confidence  to  make  the  larger  improvements  as  Congress  furnishes 
the  money.  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B,  Hommon  has  had  general 
supervision  over  the  work  and  was  assisted  by  Jimior  Assistant  Sani- 
tary Engineers  A.  P.  Miller  and  L.  D.  Mars,  and  Sanitary  Inspector 
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Carl  Benson.    Acting  Asst.   Surgs.   W.   E.   Crawbuck  and  Harry 

Schnuck  were  on  duty  at  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon  Parks, 

respectively.  • 
The  work  carried  out  by  Air.  Hommon  during  the  year  included: 
(a)  A  comprehensive  report  containing  estimates  of  costs  for  and 

description  of  a  system  oi  collecting,  cooling,  and  distributing  the 

hot  water  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
(J)  Desi^  of  a  sewerage  sjrstem  and  treatment  plant  for  the 

Upper  Basm  at  Yellowstone. 

(c)  Layinjg  out  sewerage  systems  and  treatment  plants  for  Sequoia 
and  Grenerai  Grant  National  Parks. 

(d)  Desim  of  a  sanitary  privy  for  the  parks  in  cooperation  with 
D.  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer  of  the  Park  Service.  These  privies 
are  being  tried  out  in  three  parks  and  if  they  prove  satisfactory  they 
will  be  used  as  a  standard  design  for  all  the  parks. 

{e)  A  special  report  on  the  supervision  of  automobile  camping 
grounds  and  the  sterilization  of  the  contents  of  privy  vaults.  This 
report  was  approved  and  recommended  to  the  superintendents. 
Sterilization  by  compoimd  cresol  solution  has  been  generally  practiced 
and  it  has  practically  eliminated  danger  of  typhoid  fever  carried  by 
flies. 

(f)  Preparation  of  plumbing  ordinance  for  Yellowstone  in  coopera- 
tion with  William  Wiggins,  master  plumber  of  park. 

(g)  Special  report  on  method  of  nandling  water  supply  at  Grand 
Canyon.  The  recommendations  of  the  report  were  carried  out  and 
the  canyon  now  has  an  excellent  water  supply. 

{h)  dooperation  with  the  superintendent  of  Yosemite  in  the 
operation  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant  in  the  valley  and  with  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  in  the  operation  and  improvement  of 
the  treatment  plant  at  Glacier  Point  Hotel. 

(i)  Collection  of  data  on  types  and  cost  of  garbage  incinerators 
that  will  be  suitable  for  burning  garbage  in  the  parks. 

ij)  Special  reports  on  problems  of  general  sanitation  at  Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite,  Sequoia,  General  Grant,  Crater  Lake,  Mount 
Rainer,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks. 

Junior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  A.  P.  Miller,  was  located  in 
Yellowstone  during  the  entire  park  season.  His  work  consisted  of 
inspections  of  kitchens,  dairies,  and  other  places  handling  food,  and 
examinations  of  all  the  water  supplies  used  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  park.  He  also  made  the  surveys  for  the  sewerage  systems  at 
the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Canyon  and  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
treatment  plants.  Work  was  also  started  tmder  Mr.  Miller's  direc- 
tion to  eradicate  mosquitoes  from  the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lake 
Junction. 

Junior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  L.  D.  Mars,  visited  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  submitted  a  report  giving  estimates  of 
cost  and  methods  of  eradicating  mosquitoes  from  certain  sections 
of  th6  park.     He  also  assisted  m  the  laying  out  of  the  sewerage 

?rstems  and  treatment  plants  at  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National 
arks. 

Sanitary  Inspector  Carl  Benson  was  on  duty  in  the  Yosemite  from 
May  15  to  August  26.  His  principal  duties  were  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant;  inspection  of  kitchens  and 
food  supplies;  examination  of  water  and  milk;  inspection  of  automo- 
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bile  camps;  and  collecting  data  on  the  amount  mnd  character  of 
garbage  produced  in  that  part  of  park  located  in  the  valley. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  effective  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  the  visitor  to  the  parks  may  feel  assured  that  his  health  is  as 
zealously  guarded  as  in  the  town  or  city  whence  he  comes.  Due  to 
the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  parks  from  year 
to  year  larger  demands  for  adequate  water  supply,  ^arbaee  and 
sewage  disposal,  and  general  camp  sanitation  are  made  ana  must 
be  met.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  we  know 
what  is  essential  to  establish  a  satisfactory  standard  of  sanitation; 
it  depends  only  on  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  by  Congress  for 
this  work  how  rapidly  this  standard  can  be  attained  from  year  to  year. 

At  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  a  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases  is  conducted  in  the  free  public  bathhouse  by  a  phvsician  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  local  physicians. 
The  superintendent  of  the  park  is  also  a  passed  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  Puolic  Health  Service  detailed  by  tnat  service  under  appoint- 
ment from  the  Interior  Department  as  superintendent. 

This  work  by  the  Public  Health  Service  furnishes  one  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  effective  cooperative  work  on  the  part  of  one 
bureau  of  the  Government  with  another,  and  assuredly  is  conducive 
toward  the  most  efficient  functioning  of  each  bureau,  including  the 
wise  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys  for  the  work  involved. 

WINTER  SPORTS  IN  THE  PARKS, 

Too  few  people  appreciate  the  unexcelled  opportunities  offered  in 
the  national  parks  for  winter  vacationing,  and  particularly  for 
winter  sports.  1  am  reminded  of  an  instance,  during  the  Christmas 
holiday  week  of  1918,  when  a  group  of  California  business  men 
made  a  trip  to  Yosemite  Park  to  get  acqua^inted  with  winter  con- 
ditions. Yosemite  Valley  at  that  time  lay  xmder  a  deep  mantle  of 
snow,  and  these  men,  most  of  whom  were  strangers  to  it  under 
these  conditions,  were  struck  with  its  unexpected  beauty  and 
impressed  with  its  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  winter  playground. 
It  occurred  to  them  that  not  only  the  people  of  California  but  the 
thousands  of  eastern  visitors  who  annually  winter  in  the  State, 
should  be  given  a  better  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  valley^s  winter 
wonders.  As  a  result  they  combined  in  an  effort  to  secure  by 
Federal  and  State  cooperation  an  all-vear  motor  road  into  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  a  project  which  is  still  being  pushed  with  vigor 
and  promises  eventual  consununation.  Due  to  tnis  visit  the  valley 
received  excellent  publicity  on  its  winter  offerings,  especially  during 
the  Christmas  holiday  season,  and  people  in  increasing  numbers 
each  year  take  advantage  of  existing  railroad  connections  to  enjoy 
the  unequaled  winter  scenes,  and  participate  in  skiing,  snowshoeing, 
and  tobogganning.  The  Sentinel  Hotel,  in  Yosemite  Valley, 
electrically  equipped  throughout,  is  open  during  the  winter,-  and  the 
Moxmtain  House,  at  Glacier  Point  on  the  heights  above  the  valley, 
is  ready  all  winter  to  receive  visitors  piloted  over  the  beautiful 
trail  by  competent  guides.  At  Glacier  Point  are  foimd  opportunities 
for  winter  sports  far  surpassing  the  offerings  of  foreign  winter  resorts. 

But  not  only  in  Yosemite  is  an  awakened  interest  in  winter 
enjoyment  to  be  found.    The  advantages  of  Rocky  Mountain  Park 
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have  been  appreciated  for  some  years  by  a  few  of  the  hardier  spirits, 
and  special  ski  and  toboggan  courses  have  been  made  available  for 
such  pastimes.  The  annual  excursions  of  the  Colorado  Moimtain 
Club  mto  the  superb  Fern  Lake  region,  with  ski  running  and  other 
athletic  exhibitions  lasting  from  3  to  10  days,  are  doing  much  to 
center  public  attention  on  Colorado's  winter  offerings. 

As  a  winter  resort  Mount  Rainier  has  possibilities  that  will 
eventually  make  it  famous  in  the  Northwest.  Following  the 
first  successful  ascent  of  the  peak  in  winter,  accomplished  on 
February  14  last  by  Jean  Landry,  a  French  alpinist  and  party,  and 
after  nearly  two  weeks  spent  at  that  time  in  the  park,  Mr.  Landry 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  20  years  of  almost  continual  travel 
throughout  the  moimtainous  regions  of  Europe  he  had  seen  nothing 
as  stnking  as  the  winter  scenery  in  Moimt  Rainier  Park,  and  no 
place  so  well  adapted  naturally  to  winter  sports  as  Paradise  Valley, 
not  even  barring  the  celebrated  and  famous  St.  Moritz  in  Switzerland. 
The  Mountaineer's  Club,  of  Washington,  for  some  years  has  made 
annual  winter  pilgrimages  to  the  Paradise  Valley,  which  always 
arouse  the  greatest  interest  throughout  the  coimtry. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  stimulate  recognition  of  the 
winter  sport  possibilities  in  Lafayette  Park  in  Maine.  New  England 
has  alwavs  been  noted  for  a  climate  which  has  given  it  supremacy 
in  the  field  of  winter  sports  in  the  East.  As  a  result  of  the  spreading 
knowledge  of  the  offermgs  of  Lafayette  National  Park,  larger  crowds 
are  reported  each  winter.  Here,  after  Christmas,  the  lakes  and 
ponds  freeze  solidly,  and  surrounded  by  the  high  flanking  ramparts 
of  the  moimtains,  whose  slopes  afford  splenaid  ski  courses,  the 
devotees  of  skating  and  ice  boating,  of  snowshoeing  and  skiing,  find 
their  most  thrilling  and  satisfying  experiences. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  parKs  which  on  accoimt  of  their 
favorable  location  are  open  all  the  year  round.  Grand  Canyon, 
Hot   Springs,    and   Hawaii   are   the   present   all-year   parks.    The 

))roposed  All-year  Park  in  New  Mexico,  for  the  creation  of  which 
egislation  has  passed  the  Senate,  if  created  would  furnish  another 
park  available  all  the  months  of  the  year.  The  completion  of  the 
Middle  Fork  Road  into  the  Sequoia  National  Park  will  enable 
motorists  to  drive  among  the  snow-covered  masses  of  the  big  trees 
of  California  and  furnish  new  and  thrilling  experiences  for  winter 

journeys. 

FOREST  FIRES.    * 

Fortunately  this  year,  as  last,  climatic  conditions  were  such  that 
forest  fires  oi  any  extent  in  the  national  parks  were  not  in  evidence. 
With  many  himdreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  invaluable  park 
forests,  fires  caused  by  lightning  or  through  the  carelessness  of 
visitors  are  bound  to  occur  annually,  but  we  will  congratulate 
ourselves  if  they  are  never  more  extensive  than  in  the' past  season. 
Yellowstone,  Grlacier,  Moimt  Rainier,  Sequoia,  Yosemite,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Grand  Canyon  reported  small  fires,  but  all  were 
extinguished  before  irreparable  loss  occurred.  The  heavy  snows 
of  the  past  winter  had  tnoroughly  saturated  the  ground,  and  when 
the  lowlands  had  been  dried  out  the  highlands  where  the  parks  are 
situated  still  retained  suflBcient  moisture  to  withstand  the  spread 
of  fires. 
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Two  years  ago  Congress  inaugurated  the  policy  of  granting  a  con- 
tinffent  fund  of  $25,000  annually  to  defray  the  cost  of  combating  fires 
witnin  the  various  national  parks  and  monuments.  Prior  to  that 
time  when  fires  occurred  it  was  necessary  to  use  funds  proviiied  and 
needed  for  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  ana  construction 
work.  Such  park  funds  spent  were  laler  reimbursed  by  deficiency 
appropriations,  as  happenea,  for  instance,  in  Glacier  Park  severid  years 
ago,  when  $70,000  of  an  $85,000  appropriation  had  to  be  used  in  fight- 
ing the  terrible  conflagrations  that  raged  that  year.  Very  little  of 
the  necessary  park  work  was  possible  until  some  months  afterwards 
when  deficiency  appropriations  restored  the  money  spent;  bv  that 
time, the  winter  se^on^had  set  in  and  no  work  wa^  <^ne  until  the 
opening  of  the  spring  season,  when  all  work  had  to  be  crowded 
into  a  few  weeks  oefore  June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Under 
the  present  system  the  contingent  amount  provided  seems  sufiicient 
to  cover  our  fire-fighting  expenditures  in  normal  years.  Further- 
more, with  th6  development  of  roads  and  trails  into  yet  compara- 
tively inaccessible  portions  of  the  parks,  the  fire  hazard  should  di- 
minish from  year  to  year.  The  knowledge  that  park  funds  needed  for 
regular  administration  and  upkeep  woric  need  not  be  touched  for 
emergency  fire  work  is  conducive  to  the  greatest  efficiency  in  our 

work 

VISUAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORK, 

The  numerous  unsolicited  requests  for  motion-picture  film,  lantern 
slides,  and  photographs  received  from  persons  in  this  country.  Can- 
ada, South  Amenca,  Europe,  and  even  the  Orient,  indicate  the  de- 
mand for  showings  of  our  national  park  scenery  for  visual  educational 
work,  and  I  earnestly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  service  will 
be  authorized  and  granted  an  appropriation  to  conduct  a  visual  edu- 
cational distribution  service.  Visual  education  is  being  included 
more  and  more  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the 
national  parks,  the  beauty  spots  of  the  United  States,  serve  as  exceed- 
ingly popular  subjects  for  courses  in  physical  geography  and  like 
studies. 

Several  instances  of  this  will  prove  interesting.  Miss  Chapin's 
School  for  Girls,  in  New  York  City,  after  trying  the  experiment  last 
year  of  substituting  our  lantern  slides  of  park  scenes  for  textbooks, 
with  their  course  in  physical  geography,  decided  that  the  slides  were 
most  practical  and  continued  their  use  this  year.  The  Hathaway 
Brown  School,  of  Cleveland,  used  our  slides  with  their  courses  ana 
they  also  staged  a  ^'national  park  week,"  showing  lantern  slides  and 
decorating  the  class  rooms  with  lai^e  pictures  of  park  scenes. 

This  service  has  never  had  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
film,  slides,  or  photographs  for  general  distribution.  Practically  all 
of  tne  film  used  by  this  service  was  received  through  the  now  dis* 
continued  requirement  in  tJie  permits  to  take  motion  pictures  in  the 
parks,  whereby  the  permittee  agreed  to  furnish  the  service  with  one 

{positive  print  of  all  nlm  taken.  When  this  stipulation  was  excluded 
rom  the  permits,  over  two  years  ago,  the  source  of  supply  of  our 
film  was  cut  off  and  as  the  film  on  hand  has  become  worn  out  through 
constant  use,  the  distribution  service  had  to  be  discontinued. 

The  few  lantern  slides  that  we  have  and  also  the  photographs  were 
donated  by  park  friends. 
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If  this  service  had  a  well-equipped  distribution  service  of  visual 
educational  material — film,  slides,  and  photographs — ^it  would  make  it 
complete  and  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  the  parks  were  created, 
namely,  to  preserve  and  make  available  the  wonder  and  beautv  spots 
of  the  United  States  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  all  tne  peo- 
ple. As  it  is,  only  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  people  actually  see  the 
parks  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  service  would  bring,  to  the  vast 
majority,  the  park  scenes  that  they  otherwise  are  not  able  to  see. 

Because  of  lack  of  material  it  is  with  re^et  that  we  must  discourage 
applications  instead  of  stimulating  inquiries  and  requests.  I  thist 
tnat  the  near  future  will  find  this  service  as  well  equipped  as  some 
of  the  other  Grovemment  bureaus  are  to  disseminate  visual  educational 
material. 

MOTION-PICTURE  FILM. 

Two  himdred  and  nine  requests  for  the  loan  of  film  were  received 
during  the  year,  only  72  of  which  could  be  filled.  One  himdred  and 
seventy-nine  reels  of  film  were  used  in  filling  these  requests.  The 
safety-first  bureau  of  the  Southern  Railway  used  a  Yosemite  film, 
with  their  safety-first  program,  in  43  cities,  with  attendance  of  from 
150  to  1,450  persons.  Five  reels  were  loaned  to  the  American  Legion 
for  distribution  over  the  United  States.  Requests  for  film  from  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  France  could  not  be  filled.  The  65  reels  available 
for  circulation  last  year,  which  are  about  two-thirds  of  the  number 
that  this  service  originally  acquired,  have  become  worn  out  and  during 
the  last  three  months  all  requests  had  to  be  refused.  There  are  now 
only  about  a  dozen  reels  in  condition  for  further  use  and  these  have 
been  reserved  for  the  official  lecture  work  of  the  officials  of  the  service. 

Two  thousand  feet  of  film  showing  our  national  park  scenery  were 
assembled  and  titled  in  Portuguese  for  showing  in  Brazil  by  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  at  the  Brazinan  Centennial  Exposition. 

During  the  year  56  permits  for  the  taking  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
parks  were  issued. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  requests  for  the  loan  of  slides  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  but  only  51  of  them  could  be  filled.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  slides  were  used  in  filling 
these  requests. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  important  lectures  were  given  by 
officials  of  the  service  in  their  own  time,  although  many  reauests  for 
such  lectures  were  necessarily  refused.  Forty-six  lectures  alone  were 
given  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  one  official,  testifying  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  parks  as  subjects  for  discussion  and  entertainment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Over  200  requests  for  the  loan  of  photographs  were  received  and 
2.100  photoCTaphs  were  used  in  filling  these  reauests.  We  were 
aole  to  fill  all  requests  received  for  photographs,  tne  number  in  our 
files  being  about  3,000.  These  are  used  oyer  and  over.  However, 
we  are  hampered  in  making  suitable  selections  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  best  donated  photographs  are  copyrighted  and  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  m  permitting  their  use.    This  is 
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something  that  we  would  not  have  to  be  concerned  with  if  we  owned 
our  own  negatives. 

A  set  of  enlargements  of  park  scenes  was  collected  from  the  park 
photographers  and  installed  as  an  exhibit  of  the  National  Park 
Service  at  the  travel  exposition  of  the  Travel  Club  of  America,  held  ia 
New  York  City  last  March.  The  purpose  of  the  exposition  was  to 
create  and  stimulate  interest  in  travel  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
American  exhibitors,  with  few  exceptions,  made  a  poor  showing,  while 
the  several  foreign  concerns,  backed  by  their  Governments,  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  to  put  the  scenic  attractions  of  their  respective 
countries  before  the  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  photographs  were  loaned  to  a  writer 
in  France,  to  a  lecturer  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  making 
lantern  slides  for  use  in  lecture  work  in  Australia,  lor  reproduction 
in  a  tourist  book  of  the  United  States  printed  in  Scandinavia  and  for 
a  handbook  on  American  customs  to  be  distributed  in  South  America. 

Enlargements  of  park  photographs  were  exhibited  at  the  State 
park  conference  held  at  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  other 
enlargements  were  loaned  to  the  *'Ask  Mr.  Foster  Travel  Bureau" 
for  window  display  in  Atlantic  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Five  enlargements  of  park  photographs  neatly  framed  were  loaned 
for  hanging  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  four  framed 

Ehotographs  for  hanging  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
oped  that  the  Department  of  State  will  furnish  national  park  photo- 
graphs for  wall  decoration  of  American  embassies  and  consulates 
abroad  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  will 
supply  similar  prints  for  the  offices  of  their  foreign  trade  representa- 
tives abroad.  No  more  appropriate  office  decoration  could  be  chosen 
than  photographs  of  the  supreme  exhibits  of  our  scenery;  such 
showing  would  Undoubtedly  create  greater  interest  for  the  United 
States  m  foreign  countries.  This  service  can  arrange  to  have  enlarge- 
ments made  and  neatly  framed  in  considerable  numbers  at  low  cost. 

Our  only  traveling  exhibit  of  pictures  was  continued  in  circulation 
by  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Numerous  requests  from  commercial  distributors  of  feature  pic- 
tures were  refused  due  to  copyright  agreements  with  the  donors  of 
the  photographs. 

Many  prints  and  enlargements  were  made  for  individuals  who 
gladly  paid  the  photographers'  charges,  and  60  electrotypes  were 
made  from  plates  used  m  (jovemment  publications  at  the  expense  of 
individuals,  for  reproduction  in  magazines  and  books. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

{}ach  year  the  demand  for  the  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets  for 
the  various  national  parks  increases  and  this  season  the  following 
editions  were  printed:  Yosemite,  50,000;  Yellowstone,  50,000 
Grand  Canyon,  40,000;  Mount  Rainier,  25,000;  Glacier,  30,000 
Rocky  Mountain,  25,000;  Sequoia  and  General  Grant,  25,000 
Crater  Lake,  20,000;  Mesa  Verde,  20,000;  and  Wmd  Cave,  15,000^ 
Funds  were  donated  for  printing  the  Hot  Springs  rules  and  regula- 
tions pamphlet  and  an  edition  of  30,000  was  printed.  At  this  wnting 
the  editions  for  Hot  Springs  and  Wind  Cave  National  Parks  are  ex- 
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only  practicable  method  of  travel  is  by  dog  team,  and  to  make  the 
rounds  requires  arduous  joumeyihg  for  days  away  from  the  base  of 
supplies. 

SPORT  FOR  THB  FISHERMAN. 

In  line  with  our  effort  to  make  the  national  parks  an  angler's  para- 
dise much  important  restocking  work  was  done  during  tne  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  fish 
and  game  departments  of  some  of  the  States.  In  Yellowstone  a  sub- 
station, to  supplement  that  which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  on  Yellowstone  Lake  for  some  years,  was  erected  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  park  near 
Soda  Butte  and  put  into  operation  early  in  the  season  by  the  Rsheries 
Bureau.  This  hatcherjr  is  necessary  to  safeguard  and  maintam  the 
supply  of  native  trout  m  this  comer  of  the  park.  Glacier  is  the  only- 
other  park  in  which  a  Federal  station  is  located,  and  Rocky  Moimtain 
the  only  one  having  a  State-operated  hatchery.  Stock  for  all  the 
other  parks  is  secured  from  outside  sources. 

INADEQUATE  SUPPLY. 

This  latter  arrangement  is  not  entirelv  a  satisfactory  one,  especially 
in  Yosemite  where  the  planting  is  inadequate  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  satisfactory- 
plan  to  take  care  of  the  Yosemite  situation  is  to  establish  a  hatchery 
m  the  valley  from  which  the  waters  in  the  upland  coimtry  can  be 
suppUed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
may  be  able  to  install  such  a  hatch^y. 

At  the  rate  the  national  parks  are  being  used  by  the  people  it  is 
hj  no  means  inconceivable  that  in  the  course  of  several  years  hatch- 
eries in  most  of  them,  especially  those  enjoying  a  large  travel,  will 
be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  supply  of  fish.  Thia 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it. 

SANITATION  IN  THB  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Twelve  himdred  thousand  visitors  to  our  parks  and  monuments 
in  the  course  of  a  three-months'  tourist  season,  or  an  average  of 
400,000  a  month,  is  accompanied  by  serious  sanitation  problems. 
When  it  happens  that  12,000  visitors  congregate  in  an  area  of  about 
7  square  miles  in  one  day  as  occurs  yearly  m  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
or  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  mo  tons  ts  camp  in  one  public  camp 
ground  overnight  as  often  happens  in  the  Yellowstone,  it  will  be  seen 
that  sanitary  problems  rivalmg  those  of  small  cities  arise  in  otir 
national  park  work.  This  being  interstate  travel,  and  travel  from 
State  jurisdiction  into  United  States  jurisdiction  and  vice  versa, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  rendered  most  effective 
cooperation  in  study  of  sanitation  pi^blems  in  the  parks,  including 
the  furnishing  of  medical  service  in  a  number  of  parls^.  Their  thor- 
ough attention  to  these  matters  during  the  past  two  years  has  given 
their  representatives  an  intimate  knomedge  of  the  sanitary  problems 
encountered,  and  as  a  result  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  ahead  with 
confidence  to  make  the  larger  improvements  as  Congress  furnishes 
the  money.  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommou  has  had  general 
supervision  over  the  work  and  was  assisted  by  Junior  Assistant  Sani- 
tary Engineers  A.  P.  Miller  and  L.  D.  Mars,  and  Sanitary  Inspector 
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Carl   Benson.    AtJting  Asst.   Surgs.   W.   E.   Crawbuck  and  Harry 

Schnuck  were  on  duty  at  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon  Parks, 

respectively.  • 

The  work  carried  out  by  Air.  Hommon  during  the  year  included: 
(a)  A  comprehensive  report  containing  estimates  of  costs  for  and 

description  of  a  system  of  collecting,  cooling,  and  distributing  the 

hot  water  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

(ft)  Design  of  a  sewerage  system  and  treatment  plant  for  the 

Upper  Basm  at  Yellowstone. 

(c)  Laying  out  sewerage  systems  and  treatment  plants  for  Sequoia 
and  General  Grant  National  Parks. 

(d)  Design  of  a  sanitary  privy  for  the  parks  in  cooperation  with 
D.  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer  of  the  Park  Service.  These  privies 
are  being  tried  out  in  three  parks  and  if  they  prove  satisfactory  they 
will  be  used  as  a  standard  design  for  all  the  parks. 

(«)  A  special  report  on  the  supervision  of  automobile  camping 
grounds  and  the  sterihzation  of  the  contents  of  privy  vaults.  This 
report  was  approved  and  recommended  to  the  superintendents. 
Sterilization  by  compoimd  cresol  solution  has  been  generally  practiced 
and  it  has  practically  eliminated  danger  of  typhoid  fever  carried  by 
flies. 

(f)  Ptepajration  of  plumbing  ordinance  for  Yellowstone  in  coopera- 
tion with  William  Wiggins,  master  plumber  of  park. 

(g)  Special  report  on  method  of  nandling  water  supply  at  Grand 
Canyon.  The  recommendations  of  the  report  were  carried  out  and 
the  canyon  now  has  an  excellent  water  supply. 

(h)  Ciooperation  with  the  superintendent  of  Yosemite  in  the 
operation  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant  in  the  valley  and  with  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  in  the  operation  and  improvement  of 
the  treatment  plant  at  Glacier  Point  Hotel. 

(t)  Collection  of  data  on  types  and  cost  of  garbage  incinerators 
that  will  be  suitable  for  burmng  garbage  in  the  parks. 

(])  Special  reports  on  problems  of  general  sanitation  at  Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite,  Sequoia,  General  Grant,  Crater  Lake,  Mount 
Rainer,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks. 

Junior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  A.  P.  Miller,  was  located  in 
Yellowstone  during  the  entire  park  season.  His  work  consisted  of 
inspections  of  kitchens,  dairies,  and  other  places  handling  food,  and 
examinations  of  all  the  water  supplies  used  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  park.  He  also  made  the  surveys  for  the  sewerage  systems  at 
the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Canyon  and  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
treatment  plants.  Work  was  also  started  imder  Mr.  Miller's  direc- 
tion to  eradicate  mosquitoes  from  the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lake 
Jimction. 

Junior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  L.  D.  Mars,  visited  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  submitted  a  report  giving  estimates  of 
cost  and  methods  of  eradicating  mosquitoes  from  certain  sections 
of  ihh  park.  He  also  assisted  m  the  laying  out  of  the  sewerage 
svstems  and  treatment  plants  at  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National 
Parks. 

Sanitary  Inspector  Carl  Benson  was  on  duty  in  the  Yosemite  from 
May  15  to  August  26.  His  principal  duties  were  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant;  inspection  of  kitchens  and 
food  supplies;  examination  of  water  and  milk;  inspection  of  automo- 
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12-mile  stretch  bordering  the  State  highway  in  the  basin  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Eel  River  and  comprising  approximately  2,000  acres. 

This  movement  is  sponsored  by  tne  oave  the  Redwoods  Leamie, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  save  as  complete  a  stretch  of  redwood  timber  along 
the  highways  as  is  feasible  and  also  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  redwood  national  park,  comprising 
at  least  20,000  acres  of  primeval  redwood  forest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original  redwood  belt  comprised 
in  round  figures  1,500,000  acres  and  that  already  approximately  one- 
third  of  this  area  has  been  logged.  The  timber  nas  been  cut  at  a 
rate  averaging  6,500  acres  per  year  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  with 
the  normal  increase  in  cutting  the  present  redwood  forests  will  last 
between  100  and  150  years.  However,  within  a  very  few  years  from 
now  the  finest  of  the  redwoods  accessible  to  the  pubfic  will  have  been 
cut  xmless  plans  to  save  some  of  the  finest  stands  are  carried  out. 
In  the  20  years  prior  to  1921,  less  than  1,000  acres  had  been  saved. 
In  1901  the  California  State  Redwood  Park  in  the  big  basin,  Santa 
Cruz  County,  comprising  3,700  acres,  was  established.  In  addition 
to  this  reserve  fine  groves  of  redwoods  have  been  saved  in  the  Arm- 
strong grove,  purchased  by  Sonoma  Coimty;  in  Muir  Woods,  do- 
nated by  Mr.  Kent  as  a  national  monument;  in  the  Bohemian  grove 
in  Sonoma  County,  and  in  the  privately-owned  Santa  Cruz  grove 
which,  although  not  publicly  owned,  is  in  little  danger  of  destruction 
because  it  has  been  found  tnat  standing  as  an  object  of  interest  these 

{fiant  trees  are  far  more  valuable  than  they  would  be  if  cut  into 
umber. 

The  revival  of  activity  toward  the  saving  of  the  redwoods  was  the 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  California  State  highway  through 
the  northern  portion  of  the  redwood  belt.  Particularly  in  Mendocino 
and  Humboldt  Coimties  this  highway  made  the  finest  stands  of 
timber  accessible  to  lumber  operators  and  at  the  same  time  made 
it  possible  for  motorists  to  reach  these  groves  with  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  creation  of  the  Humboldt  State  Redwood  Park  along 
the  State  highway  in  the  basin  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  River  is 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the 
preservation  of  timber  throughout  the  stretch  of  highway  that 
traverses  the  redwood  belt. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Asidp  from  the  distinctly  recreational  aspect  of  the  national  parks, 
lovers  of  nature  find  them  prolific  fields  for  mvestigation  and  observa- 
tion. They  have  be^n  variously  termed  '*  outdoor  imiversities," 
"museums  of  nature,^'  and  the  "naturalist's  paradise."  Students 
of  zoolo^,  botany,  ornithology,  geology,  and  many  other  branches 
of  biological  and  physical  sciences  find  in  them  imsurpassed  advan- 
tages for  study.  Students  usually  arrange  for  unaisturbed  and 
leisurely  enjoyment  and  study  by  themseh^es,  without  supervision 
or  desire  for  guidance.  Observing,  however,  an  eager  and  awakening 
interest  in  the  natural  exhibits  on  the  part  of  the  average  park 
visitor,  the  service,  to  create  and  further  stimulate  this  interest,  has 
been  gradually  expanding  and  enlarging,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  imiversities  whenever  possible,  the  free  nature  guide  work. 
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Commenced  in  Yosemite  National  Park  three  years  ago  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  fish  and  game  commission^  tne  free  nature  guide 
service  there  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  scope  with  crowing  success. 
Installed  in  Yellowstone  two  years  ago,  nature  study  was  giyen  a 
strong  impetus  and  is  one  of  tne  most  popular  features  of  the  park. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  free  nature  guide  service  was  instituted 
in  Glacier  under  the  auspices  of  the  Montana  State  Uniyersitv,  and 
was  received  with  immediate  favor.  In  Mount  Rainer,  also,  tor  the 
first  time  nature  guide  service  was  made  available  and  contributed 
to  the  lai^er  enjoyment  and  imderstanding  of  the  park.  In  Sequoia 
National  Park  Jud^  Walter  Fry  inaugurated  the  nature  guide  service, 
giving  campfire  talks  and  lectures  andconducting  hiking  trii^  through 
the  park.  Judge  Fry's  long  familiarity  with  the  park  and  his  abidi^ 
ioterest  in  and  affection  for  it  contributed  mucn  to  the  popularity 
of  the  service.  ^ 

Museum  exhibits — specimens  of  flora  and  fauna,  and  historic 
objects — are  being  gathered  and  installed  in  the  various  parks  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  who  prefer  studying  them  at  headquarters 
rather  than  out  on  the  trails.  Altogether  the  service  feels  that  this 
work,  as  yet  only  in  its  beginning,  is  easily  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  for  serving  the  visitor. 

ARCH>COLOQICAL  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Each  year  sees  expeditions  to  our  great  Southwest,  rich  in  remains 
of  its  prehistoric  civilization,  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  excava- 
tion and  restoration  of  ruins  and  the  study  of  remarkable  finds 
brought  to  li^ht,  through  which  the  history,  life,  and  habits  of  the 
ancient  people  are  reconstructed.  In  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  in  southwestern  Colorado,  long  called  the  scientific  park, 
there  are  being  excavated  and  restored  imder  Federal  protection, 
for  the  study  of  scientists  and  the  enjoyment  of  visitors,  the  most 
remarkable  cliff  dwellings  in  the  world.  This  year,  as  for  several 
years  past,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  conducted  this  work 
during  J^e  and  July,  contributing  in  addition  a  particularly  popular 
and  fascinating  detail,  evening  campfire  talks  to  the  visitors,  in 
which  he  descnbed  the  life  and  history  of  the  ancient  people,  the 
present  ruins  and  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  scientific  recon- 
struction of  former  life  on  the  mesa.  The  appointment  of  a  trained 
archaeologist  as  superintendent  of  Mesa  Verde  nas  met  with  universal 
approbation  and  assures  its  development  on  a  high  plane,  as  well  as 
the  adequate  protection  of  its  wonderful  exhibits. 

The  National  Oeographic  Society's  exploration  party  continued 
its  second  year's  work  m  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument, 
centering  its  efforts  on  further  excavation  and  study  of  Pueblo 
Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo  ruins.  The  society's  program  con- 
templates five  years  of  annual  excavation  imder  permit  from  the 
department. 

The  School  of  American  Research  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  continued 
its  exploration  work  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  begun  several  years  ago, 
devotmg  efforts  primarily  to  the  excavation  of  the  Chettro  Kettle 
ruin. 

11172—22 3 
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LANDSCAPE  WORK  IN  THE  PARKS. 

A  question  often  asked  by  tourists  is,  ''Why  do  you  need  aland- 
scape  en^eering  division  in  the  National  Park  Service  ? "  At  first 
thought  it  might  seem  strange  that  in  the  national  parks,  where  we 
have  the  Nation's  finest  scenery,  anything  remains  for  the  landscape 
architect  to  do.  Surely  he  can  not  improve  on  nature.  The  average 
visitor,  however,  fails  to  analyze  the  situation  as  did  one  tourist  who 
Avrote,  ''I  am  impressed  with  this  great  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
wonderful  but  that  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the  imthinking  hana  of 
man."  It  is  in  the  need  for  protecting  and  safeguarding  this  superb 
natural  scenerv,  which  has  been  preserved  for  the  world  to  see, 
that  we  have  the  justification  of  the  landscape  division  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  service. 

Present  park  travel  with  its  rush  and  throngs  has  brought  with  it 
many  problems.  Providing  for  convenient  enjoyment  of  the  park 
exhibit^  for  the  thousands  oi  visitors  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  very  thing  the  traveler  wishes  to  see  is  a  complex  problem; 
traffic  Imes,  housing,  sanitation,  and  service,  each  has  its  fimction 
to  be  recognized.  Who  imagined  10  years  ago  that  a  thousand 
people  in  a  sind^  night  would  camp  with  their  own  tents  within  the 
shadow  of  OldTaithful  or  that  a  little  park  like  Piatt  in  Oklahoma 
might  become  the  finest  playground  available  for  a  population  of 
over  a  milUon  people  living  adjacent  to  it;  that  12,000  people  per 
day  would  be  housed  in  losemite  Valley  during  the  height  of  the 
season  "i  Thus  one  sees  that  there  are  problems,  not  fancuul,  which 
affect  our  park  landscapes.  In  all  these  the  protection  of  the  land- 
scape is  the  vital  factor. 

The  work  of  the  landscape  engineering  department  under  the 
direction  of  D.  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer,  has  been  one  of  varied 
tasks,  all  ainied  to  help  in  filling  the  parks'  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  their  individual  beauty.  Crater  Lake,  Gener^ 
Grant,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier,  Hot  Spring,  Mesa  Verde^  Mount 
Rainier,  Piatt,  Rocky  Moimtain,  Sequoia,  i  ellowstone,  Yosemite, 
and  Son  National  Parks  and  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  were 
visited  and  studied  and  work  initiated  which  has  been  completed 
or  is  now  under  way. 

But  with  a  force  limited  by  our  small  appropriations  and  consisting 
of  only  the  landscape  engineer  and  one  assistant  it  has  been  difficult 
to  give  proper  study  to  many  of  the  most  vital  landscape  problems. 
While  most  of  the  major  problems  were  architectural  in  type,  they 
have  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  landscape  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  situated.  In  fact,  the  harmonizing  of  desi^  and  location  of 
buildings  into  relation  with  the  surroimdings,  either  as  individual 
units  or  as  an  entirely  new  layout,  including  me  most  careful  study  of 
details  of  construction,  form  the  most  important  problems.  Vista 
thinning,  trail  and  road  location,  screening  of  objectionable  views, 
and  removal  of  poles  and  wires  by  placing  wires  imderground  also 
require  attention.  Problems  in  connection  with  the  public  camp 
grounds  must  be  given  a  great  deal  of  additional  study.  The  work  of 
the  landscape  engineering  department  has  been  of  the  highest  order 
and  of  inestimaole  value.  A  detailed  report  by  the  landscape 
engineer  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C, 
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CIVIL  ENQINEERINQ  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  small  engineering  staff  has  been  kept  very  busy  on  existing 
projects  and  has  accomplished  results  of  which  we  can  feel  justly 
proud.  The  activities  of  this  department  have  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  year  imder  the  direction  of  Chief  Civil  Engineer 
George  E.  Goodwin,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oreg.  The 
following  important  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year. 

ROAD  PROJECTS  UNDBR  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  first  section  of  the  Transmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  through  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  and  across  McDonald  Creek  to  the  Geduhn  settlement, 
has  been  completed.  This  piece  of  road,  leading  along  the  east  side 
of  forest-girdled  Lake  McDonald,  gives  a  wonderful  shore  drive  and 
affords  many  advantageous  views  of  the  mountains.  On  account  of 
reduced  appropriation  this  year  for  continuing  construction  of  the 
Transmountain  Road  it  was  possible  to  undertake  only  about  7 
additional  miles.  A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  this  amount 
and  the  work  is  now  going  forward.  This  second  section  will  be 
finished  next  season,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  completion  of  this  viuch-needed  road  which  will 
connect  by  a  most  scenic  route  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park. 

The  construction  of  the  first  section  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  in 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  has  been  completed,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  section  of  this  road,  about  2.5  miles  in  length,  will 
shortly  be  undertaken.  With  the  completion  of  the  coimiy  road 
between  Fairfax,  Wash.,  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  park  there  will 
be  provided  an  entrance  road  into  the  northwest  comer,  permitting 
visitors  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  drive  to  the  Carbon  River  section, 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  beautiful  sections  of  the  park.  The 
Carbon  Glacier,  one  of  the  largest  of  Mount  Rainier,  has  its  terminus, 
or  snout,  here  at  a  lower  elevation  than  any  other  living  glacier  in 
continental  United  States.  That  portion  of  the  Carbon  River  Road 
thus  far  built  will  form  the  first  linK  of  the  proposed  West  Side  Road, 
which  will  connect  the  northwest  and  southwest  comers  of  the  park 
just  skirting  the  lower  edge  of  several  of  the  mountain's  massive 
glaciers.  Tuds  proposed  road  will  provide  a  shorter  route  from  Seattle 
and  the  northern  Washington  cities  through  to  Longmire  and  Paradise 
Valley  than  is  afforded  by  the  present  valley  route.  Its  completion 
will  greaUy  stimulate  travel  to  Mount  Rainier  Park  and  wiU  afford 
visitors  an  opportunity  to  see  with  little  effort  and  at  close  hand  many 
of  its  most  wonderful  sections  now  litUe  known. 

Work  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  Sequoia  National  Park  was  at 
first  delaved  by  reason  of  diflSculty  in  securing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  impossible  working  weamer,  but  is  now  progressing  satis- 
factorily. It  is  expected  that  the  end  of  another  year  will  see  the 
road  completed  from  Hospital  Rock  through  to  Giant  Forest.  The 
new  road  will  have  much  easier  gradients  than  the  present  road. 
When  the  new  approach  road  which  is  being  constructed  and  paved 
by  the  State  to  tne  park  entrance  is  completed  tourists  can  reach 
Giant  Forest  at  all  seasons  of  the  jear  by  this  new  route,  thus  affording 
in  winter  new  and  fascinating  views  oi  nature's  greatest  living  trees, 
even  more  beautiful  in  their  mantles  of  snow  than  in  summer. 
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Surveys  were  made  and  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Knife  Edge  Entrance  Road  in  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  and  work  is  now  in  progress  on  this  road.  When  completed  it 
will  furnish  a  more  direct  route  on  easier  grades  than  the  existing 
road  and  will  be  an  all-weather  road.  It  wiU  do  much  to  stimulate 
travel  to  the  park,  as  it  will  afford  visitors  many  wonderful  views  of 
the  Monteziuna  Valley  and  the  mountain  section  of  southwestern 
Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico,  and  northeastern  Arizona.  Con- 
siderable diflBculty  was  experienced  by  the  contractors  for  this  road 
in  securing  suflBcient  and  eood-quality  water  to  run  their  machinery 
at  this  high  altitude,  but  tnis  problem  appears  to  have  be^n  satisfac- 
torily solved  at  this  writing.  In  our  park  road  construction  work, 
carried  on  at  high  altitudes,  many  problems  not  ordinarily  en- 
countered by  the  road  engineer  have  to  be  solved.  This  makes  the 
work  devolving  upon  our  engineering  staff  exacting  and  difficult. 

SURVEYS,  BSTIMATBS,  AND  REPORTS. 

Aside  from  these  nonnal  activities  on  work  in  progress  a  number  of 
surveys,  estimates,  and  reports  have  been  made  by  the  civil  engineer- 
ing division  for  other  needed  road  work  covering  the  improvement  of 
the  Nisqually  Entrance  Road  and  the  survey  for  the  West  Side  Road 
in  Mount  Rainier  National '  Park,  further  surveys  for  the  Trans- 
mountain  Road,  plans  for  the  water  and  lighting  system  in  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  particularly  the  development  of  engineering  data 
entering  into  the  review  and  preparation  ot  the  annual  estimates  and 
general  road  budget.  A  detailea  report  of  the  work  of  the  engineer- 
ing division  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

THE  YEAR  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  following  summary  of  cx)nditions  in  the  parks  and  monuments 
during  the  past  year,  their  improvements,  needs,  and  the  plans  for 
their  early  future  development  and  improvement  is  purposely  made 
brief  in  view  of  the  very  comprehensive  reports  of  the  superintendents 
and  custodians,  which  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  C. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO. 

Yellowstone  had  an  amazingly  successful  season,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  accommodation  of  travel,  which  was  20  per  cent 
greater  than  any  previous  year,  biit  also  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  natural  features  of  the  park,  the 
maintenance  of  its  physical  improvements,  and  construction  of 
betterments. 

TRAVEL  REACHES  100, IM. 

Travel  practically  reached  100,000,  and  doubtless  would  have 
greatly  exceeded  that  figure  had  the  railroad  strike  not  discouraged 
travel  westward.  There  were  about  twice  as  many  motorists  in  the 
park  as  rail  visitors,  although  the  rail  visitors  increased  tliis  year  in 
greater  proportion  than  tourists  coming  by  automobile.  About 
50,000  motorists  cainped  out  in  the  park  witn  their  own  equipment 
and  supplies,  occupying  the  public  camp  grounds  which  were  greatly 
extended  and  improved  during  the  year. 
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Four  railroads  advertised  the  park  extensively,  and  carried  visitors 
to  all  gateways.  The  rail  visitors  this  year  exceeded  those  of  last 
year  by  8,889.  Tourists  traveling  by  rail  were  brought  to  the  south 
gateway  this  year  for  the  first  time,  coming  from  Lander,  Wyo.,  the 
terminus  of  tne  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  to  Moran  by  a 
new  automobile  line  established  by  business  men  of  Lander  and  the 
Wind  River  Valley.  While  only  99  visitors  utilized  this  new  service 
during  the  season,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
gateway  will  soon  become  very  popular.  The  western  entrance 
again  proved  to  be  the  most  used  gateway,  and  here  the  greatest 
number  of  rail  visitors  entered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cody,  or 
eastern  entrance  was  most  popular.with  private  motorists,  as  it  was 
last  year.  There  was  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  both  rail  and  auto- 
mobile travel  to  the  northern  gateway  at  Gardiner.  Travel  on  the 
trails  by  horse  and  pack  train  was  heavier  than  ever. 

EFFICIENT  ROAD  MAINTENANCE. 

The  park  road  system  was  in  splendid  condition  thi-oughout  the 
season,  and  was  the  subject  of  widespread  favorable  comment,  many 
tourists  taking  occasion  to  write  to  Washington  about  the  eflBcient 
upkeep  of  the  highways.  Under  a  special  appropriation,  the  south 
approach  road  from  the  Jackson  Hole,  which  has  always  been  very 
Slippery  in  wet  weather,  and  consequently  fraught  with  danger  to 
travel,  is  being  graveled,  and  bv  the  end  of  the  present  working  season 
will  be  in  excellent  shape,  and  perfectly  safe  under  all  weather  con- 
ditions. Also  many  stretches  ox  the  main  loop  road  system  touching 
principal  points  of  interest  were  graveled,  and  the  work  of  protecting 
the  curves  on  the  loop  system  and  sections  of  this  road  skirting 
precipices,  by  constructing  guard  rails,  was  continued.  The  widening 
of  the  Dunraven  Pass  Road  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
years,  was  completed.  The  Bunsen  Peak  Road  was  improved  and 
made  available  for  automobile  traffic  for  the  first  time. 

TRAIL  DEVELOPMENT  EXTENSIVE. 

More  than  80  miles  of  new  trails  were  built,  including  the  practical 
completion  of  the  system  of  trails  paralleling  the  loop  road  system. 
This  loop  trail  is  to  be  known  as  the  Howard  Eaton  Trail,  in  honor 
and  memory  of  the  famous  guide  and  game  conservationist  who  died 
on  April  5,  1922.  Other  new  trails  worthy  of  special  mention  are 
those  leading  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  summits  of  Bunsen 
Peak  and  IbW)unt  Everts,  to  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Osprey  Falls, 
from  the  top  of  the  lower  fall  in  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  foot  of  the 
upper  fall,  and  from  the  Canyon  Camp  to  the  brink  of  the  lower  fall. 

COMMUNITY  CENTERS  AND  RANGER  STATIONS  POPULAR. 

Last  year,  large  combined  commimitv  centers  and  ranger  stations 
were  built  at*Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful.    These  proved  to  be 


and  ranger  station  was  built.    This  is  a  triumph  in  woodland  architec- 
ture, bemg  built  of  logs  and  having  its  community  room  octagonal 
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in  shape  with  perfect  jointing  of  logs.  In  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity room  there  is  a  fireplace  with  four  openings,  making  possible 
an  indoor  campfire. 

SANITARY  AUTOMOBILE  CAMP  GROUNDS. 

As  already  noted,  the  automobile  camp  system  has  been  greatly 
expanded,  new  camps  being  built  at  Madison  Junction,  Tower  Falls, 
and  West  Thumb,  with  complete  water  systems.  Comfort  stations 
with  flushing  fixtures  are  under  construction  in  the  automobile 
camps  at  Ola  Faithful,  Mammoth,  and  Yellowstone  Lake.  At  Old 
Faithful,  a  new  sewerage  system  and  disposal  plant  is  being  built  by 
the  Government^  in  order  to  handle  the  raw  sewage  from  the  hotel, 
permanent  camp,  store,  automobile  camp,  and  ranker  station,  aud 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Firehole  River  along  which  many  camps 
are  made  each  day  by  fishing  parties. 

PROGRESS  IN  QBNBRAL  SANITATION  WORK. 

Much  progress  was  made  in  sanitation  work  aside  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Old  Faithful  sewer  system  and  the  comfort  stations 
in  the  public  automobile  camps.  A  complete  sewage  disposal 
system  was  installed  in  the  Canyon  Permanent  Camp  and  a  sewer 
Ime  was  constructed  in  the  Lake  Camp,  making  it  possible  to  ins  tail 
flushing  fixtures.  Work  was  begun  on  the  control  of  mosquitoes  at 
Old.  Faithful  and  at  Lake  Yellowstone.  Directions  for  this  work 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  Harrison  G.  Dyar,  of  the  Smithsonian  Listi- 
tution,  and  Mrs.  Dyar,  both  of  whom  are  experts  in  mosquito  control, 
and  who  made  a  painstaking  investigation  of  the  Yellowstone  mos- 
quito problem  early  in  the  past  summer. 

Mucn  sanitation  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  Yellowstone, 
and  it  is  partiotdarly  necessary  that  during  the  next  two  years  com- 

Erehensive  sewerage  and  disposal  systems  be  constructed  at  Grand 
ianyon  to  care  for  the  store,  ranger  station,  public  automobile  camp, 
and  picture  shop,  and  at  Yellowstone  Lake  to  care  for  all  operations 
of  the  Government  and  its  utiUties.  Water  systems  in  the  public 
camps  must  be  extended  and  more  comfort  stations  must  be  erected, 
as  tne  number  of  campers  using  these  grounds  is  increasing  tre- 
mendously each  year.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  on  the 
importance  of  the  sanitation  work,  and  too  much  praise  can  not 
be  given  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  which  has 
cooperated  so  splendidly  in  achieving  the  results  that  we  are  already 
able  to  report. 

PROTECTION  DBPARTMBNT  RBOROANIZBD. 

The  ranger  service  in  the  Yellowstone  was  reorganized  early  in  the 
year  under  a  new  chief  ranger,  and  the  excellent  results  in  game 
protection,  fire  prevention,  trail  building,  information  service,  traffic 
control,  predatory  animal  control,  fish  planting,  hay-ranch  opera- 
tions, and  in  other  activities  can  be  attriouted  to  the  discipline  and 
constructive  planning  of  the  new  force.  The  extensive  trail  work 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Protection  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  park  was  superior  to  any  ever  before  afforded  the  park.  Loss 
of  animals  in  the  unusually  severe  winter  was  very  small,  due  In  part 
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to  judicious  handling  of  the  game;  there  has  been  practically  no 
deseCTation  of  geyser  and  hot  spring  formations  or  trees  compared 
with  previous  years;  forest  fire  prevention  work  has  brought  most 
gratifying  results,  and  the  three  fires  that  did  get  under  way  were 
extinguiwed  with  only  nominal  loss  to  the  forests. 

PISH  PLANTING  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  of  Montana,  fish  planting  operations  were  xmder- 
taken  in  the  park  this  year  on  a  scale  never  oefore  attempted.  A 
total  of  1,200,000  fingerUngs  of  native,  brook,  and  rainbow  species 
of  trout- were  planted;  7,373,800  native  fry  and  ejed  eggs  were  also 
planted  in  park  waters.  The  fry  were  hatched  m  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  hatchery;  16,751,900  eggs  were  collected  during  the  year,  as 
compared  with  5,996,000  in  1921  and  6,512,600  in  1920.  A  new 
hatchery  was  erected  at  Fish  Lake  by  park  rangers,  materials  being 
suppliea  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Fishing  was  good  in  all  parts 
of  the  park  and  it  is  estimated  that  60,000  trout  were  caught  by 
visitors.  Motorists  leaviiig  the  park  reported  having  caudit  over 
45,000  trout.  The  magnificent  results  attained  in  Ssh  cmture  in 
Yellowstone  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  Federal  hatchery  be 
establi^ed  in  other  national  parKs  wherever  this  is  feasible. 

ANTBLOPB  IN  JEOPARDY  IN  SBVBRB  WINTER. 

Last  winter  was  very  severe  in  the  Yellowstone,  but  only  the  ante- 
lope suffered  much  loss.  The  wind  blew  the  high  slopes  of  the 
mountains  bare  of  snow,  and  the  elk  thrived  on  the  abundant  grass. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  feed  hay  to  elk  in  Slough  Creek  and  some 
hay  was  used  near  Gardiner.  The  antelope,  however,  raneed  in 
the  low  valleys  near  the  north  line  where  the  snow  drifted  deeply 
and  left  these  timid  animals  without  food  and  subiect  to  attack  oy 
predatory  species.  One-third  of  the  antelope  herd  was  lost.  This 
loss  has  been  largely  made  up  by  birth  oi  kids  this  summer,  but 
nevertheless  the  antelope  herd  of  the  park  is  likelv  to  be  exterminated 
unless  range  north  of  the  park  can  be  provided.  It  is  hoped  that 
conservationists  will  soon  be  able  to  taKe  effective  steps  to  save  a 
few  fairly  large  bands  of  antelope,  and  that  the  Yellowstone  band 
of  about  350  will  be  one  of  those  to  be  perpetuated. 

BUFFALO  HBRD  INCRBASINO  TOO  FAST. 

While  the  buffalo  herd  suffered  another  attack  of  hemorrhagic 
septic^nia  in  March  and  April,  causing  the  death  of  52  animals,  and 
sevwal  others  died  from  natural  causes,  or  were  shipped  to  zoolo^cal 
gardens,  the  herd  continues  to  rapidly  increase  and  present  a  serious 
administrative  and  protective  problem.  The  herd  now  numbers  578 
buffalo,  including  108  calves  horn  this  year.  Legislation  is  needed  to 
enable  us  to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo  in  order  to  keep  the  herd 
within  the  winter-feeding  capacity  of  the  hay  ranch.  Also,  the  ranch 
must  be  extensively  developed  for  more  hay. 

The  wild  buffalo  seem  to  oe  doing  well  also,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  between  125  and  150  in  the  herd. 
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BEAI^S  ABUNDANT. 

Bears  were  numerous  this  year  in  all  ports  of  the  park  and  were  a 
never-ending  source  of  pleasure  to  the  tourists.  As  many  as  16 
grizzly  bears  were  seen  at  the  Canyon  Hotel  at  one  time. 

MOOSB  STILL  BBINQ  SLAUQHTBRED. 

Last  year  Wyoming  permitted  the  killing  of  50  moose.  Again, 
this  year,  50  licenses  to  kill  moose  are  being  sold.  Most  of  tnese 
moose  are  killed  in  the  Upper  YeUowstone,  and  the  slaughter  is  bring- 
ing the  moose  of  this  section  close  to  extermination.  In  other  sections 
moose  are  doing  well,  but  the  best  natural  feed  and  range  for  the 
moose  is  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  this  region  shoiud  be  put 
in  the  park  and  all  Killing  of  moose  prohibited. 

THB  BXTBNSION  UROBNTLV  NEEDED. 

This  brings  me  to  the  important  question  of  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Yellowstone  wluch  nas  been  pending  for  several  yew^.  This 
project  should  receive  congressional  approval  very  soon.  The  moose 
of  tne  Upper  Yellowstone  are  being  exterminated.  Here  is  pending 
another  project  contemplating  the  damming  of  beautiful  lakes  for 
irrigation  reservoirs,  summer  homes  are  being  sought  in  the  extension 
area,  and  if  not  soon  added  to  the  park  will  be  lost  forever  so  far  as  its 
preservation  as  a  great  wilderness  is  concerned.  If  the  enlargement 
IS  approved  by  Congress,  it  should  be  stipulated  in  the  law  that  no 
roaas  shall  be  built  in  the  extension  area  without  special  authority 
of  Congress. 

OTHER  NEBDS  OP  THB  YELLOWSTONE. 

,  Aside  from  the  enlargement  project  Yellowstone's  chief  needs  are 
more  money  for  maintenance  of  trails,  telephone  lines,  roads,  including 
upkeep  of  graveled  highways  and  buildings,  especially  those  belonging 
to  old  Fort  Yellowstone,  the  park  headquarters;  additional  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  automobile  camp  construction,  sanitation,  pro- 
tection of  roads  by  building  of  guard  rails,  and  extension  of  trails; 
provision  for  enlargement  of  hay  ranches  and  authority  for  disposing 
of  surplus  buffalo. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  KEEP  PACE  WITH  TRAVEL. 

The  Yellowstone  public  utilities  and  other  operators  greatly 
expanded  their  facilities  this  year.  An  annex  containing  113  rooms 
and  59  bathrooms  was  built  at  Lake  Hotel,  and  a  dormitory  with  58 
rooms  is  being  built  for  girl  help  at  Old  Faithful  Inn,  thus  releasing 
50  rooms  in  the  inn  for  guests.  Dining  rooms  at  Mammoth  and  Lake 
Hotels  are  being  expanded ;  Mammoth  Hotel  has  been  painted .  Many 
more  improvements  have  been  made  or  are  in  progress  in  the  hotels. 
All  permanent  camps  have  been  increased  m  capacity  from  20 
to  25  per  cent.  A  new  amusement  hall  has  been  btult  at  Old 
Faithful  Camp,  and  an  immense  central  structure  for  Mammoth 
Camp  is  being  erected  now.  Sanitation  of  all  camps  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  transportation  line  added  23  new  ll-passenger 
busses  and  sev^al  tourm^  cars  to  its  equipment.  A  new  speed  boat 
with  1854iorsepower  engine  with  speed  30  to  40  miles  per  hour  was 
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E laced  on  Lake  YellowBtone.  Two  new  picture  stands  were  opened 
y  the  official  photogra^er  and  attractive  improvements  made  in 
the  Tower  Falls  Shop.  The  stores  also  made  notable  improvements 
in  their  properties  by  painting  and  enlargement  of  buildings.  Service 
by  all  operators  was  exceptionally  good. 

QRATIPVINO  RESULTS  IN  BDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  information  service  in  Yellowstone  Park  achieved  very  satis- 
factory results  during  t!he  season.  Over  30,000  people  visited  the 
information  office  and  museum ;  232  lectures  on  tne  geology,  flora, 
fauna,  history,  and  other  features  of  the  park  were  deUvered  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  A.  Thone  and  were  heard  by  approximately  60,000  tourists. 
Nearly  40,000  were  guided  over  the  hot  springs  and  geyser  formations 
by  rangers  trained  to  discuss  the  natural  features  of  the  park  in 
nontechnical  lan^age.  Nearly  4,000  Government  publications 
were  sold  to  tourists,  and  approximately  100,000  free  pubUcations 
were  distributed. 

THE  SEMICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

On  July  14,  1922,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 

Sark  was  celebrated  at  the  junction  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole 
livers,  where  on  the  night  of  September  19,  1870,  Cornelius  Hedges, 
of  the  Washburn-Langford  expedition,  first  announced  the  national 
park  idea.  The  ceremonies  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
C.  W.  Cook  of  the  Folsom-Cook  expedition  of  1869.  Mr.  Cook  is 
now  84  years  of  age  and  had  not  been  in  the  park  since  1869.  Mr. 
Hedges's  sons,  ComeUus,  jr.,  and  W.  A.  Hedges,  also  participated  in 
the  commemorative  ceremonies.  The  speakers  and  most  of  those 
who  sent  telegrams  to  be  read  at  the  celebration  advocated  the  com- 
plete preservation  of  the  Yellowstone  and  otherparks  as  contemplated 
Dy  the  original  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hedges.  This  celebration  not  only 
fittingly  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  park  but  was  also  an  event  of  first  importance  in  national 
park  conservation. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

* 

While  Yosemite  Valley  has  been  a  point  of  tourist  interest  since 
the  earl^  sixties  and  the  entire  Yosemite  National  Park  since  its 
creation  in  1890,  it  was  not  until  automobiles  were  allowed  admission 
in  1914  that  the  travel  b^an  to  be  at  all  heavy.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  a  real  problem  to  keep  pace  in  the  supplying  of  facilities 
with  the  increase  m  travel  from  year  to  year.  Even  K)llowing  the 
admission  of  automobiles  after  the  record  travel  of  1915  the  increase 
was  not  rapid  but  only  gradual  until  1919,  when  for  the  first  time 
the'  travel  exceeded  50,0<]^  people.  Because  of  the  exceptionally  bad 
road  conditions,  both  leading  to  and  within  the  park,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  at  that  time  that  any  pronounced  increase  would  again 
be  experienced  before  the  completion  of  the  Mariposa-El  Portal 
Highway,  idiich  would  give  easy  access  to  the  park  Dy  automobile 
the  year  round. 
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ONB  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MARK  RBACHBD. 

That  this  prediction  was  not  well  founded  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  travel  in  spite  of  the  road 
conditions  each  year  since  then  until,  during  the  year  just  passed, 
Yosemite  travel  nas  passed  the  100,000  mark,  for  the  all-year  high- 
way is  not  yet  completed.  That  such  large  numbers  of  people  will 
brave  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  present  road  travel 
into  and  within  the  park  is  truly  indicative  of  a  substantial  interest 
in  and  love  for  the  park. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  GIVE  GOOD  SERVICE. 

Although  the  utilities  in  Yosemite  Park  are  facing  a  problem  similar 
to  that  01  the  Government  in  financing  themselves  sufficiently  rapid 
to  keep  pace  with  the  public  demands  for  hotel,  camp,  transporta- 
tion, and^other  service,  we  are  nevertheless  fully  justified  in  reporting 
that  all  have  been  more  successful  the  past  year  than  in  anv  previous 
year,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  public,  in  spite  of  the  far  greater 
congestion  during  the  heavy  travel  months  of  June  and  July,  have 
been  more  fully  met  than  ever  before. .  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  report 
that  these  operations  have  been  more  satisfactory  financially  to  the 

{>ark  operators  than  in  previous  years,  with  the  result  that,  particu- 
arly  tne  larger  utilities,  are  entering  more  whole-heartedly  than  in 
the  past  on.  extensive  development  programs.  The  prospects  for 
real  permanent  development  along  every  line  are  brighter  tnan  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  past  and  there  are  indications  that  the  reach- 
ing of  the  100,000  mart  in  travel  will  mark  a  new  era  in  Yosemite 
development. 

"BETTER  ROADS"  THE  POPULAR  CRY, 

With  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  motorists,  the  complaints  of 
bad  road  conditions  become  more  and  more  niunerous.  The  motor- 
ist can  not  understand  why  after  having  set  aside  the  park  as  a 
reservation  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment has  apparently  allowed  the  road  system  on  wnich  everyone  is 
dependent  for  full  enjoyment  of  the  park  to  be  so  neglected. 

Lar^e  sums  are  expended  annually  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
roads  m  condition,  but  as  they  were  built  in  the  early  days  for  norse 
travel  without  consideration  of  ^ade  or  safety,  their  very  nature 
precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaming  satisfactorv  results  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  they  have  been  completely  rebuilt.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  results  of  the  money  ex- 
pended on  their  upkeep  and  by  midseason  they  bear  the  appearance 
of  complete  neglect  which  brings  forth  the  strongest  criticism  by  the 
public. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  138  miles  of  Government- 
owned  roads  in  the  park,  of  which  only  approximately  30  miles  have 
been  improved,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  funds  provided  by  Congress  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  El 
Portal  Road,  8  miles  in  length,  no  umds  have  ever  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  road  construction  in  the  park,  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when,  if  the  Government  is  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations to  the  people  visiting  Yosemite,  the  park  road  situation 
snould  merit  its  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
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• 

«nd  Congress  will  support  the  road  budget  which  you  have  submitted 
for  tiie  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  road 
systems  of  the  various  national  parks,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
would  naturally  be  allocated  to  i  osemite  in  recognition  of  its  needs. 

INCREASED  POWER  FACILITIES  NECESSARY. 

When  the  2,0(f0  kilowatt  hydroelectric  plant  was  constructed  in 
Tosemite  in  1916-1918,  it  was  believed  that  provision  had  been  made 
to  meet  the  probable  electrical  demands  for  many  years  to  come 
throughout  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  utilization  of  electric  power 
in  place  of  fuel  for  cooking  and  heating  has,  however,  proven  itself 
so  superior  in  every  respect  that  the  demand  for  power  for  these 
purposes  has  already  e^t^^eeded  all  previous  expectations.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  present  plant  develops  more  than 
sufficient  power  for  all  needs  ana  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  ther^  is  a  period  confined  largely  to  October, 
November,  and  December,  when  diuing  low-water  conditions  the 
demand  for  power  is  considerably  in  excess  of  possible  production. 
Negotiations  are  in  process  which,  if  completed,  womd  provide 
connection  of  the  Yosemite  plant  with  the  transmission  lines  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  thereby  fimiishing  a  source 
for  the  necessary  power  to  meet  the  park  shortage  diuing  the  periods 
of  low  water,  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  market  for  surplus  power 
developed  at  the  park  plant  during  the  periods  of  plenty  of  water. 

WATER  SYSTEM  BEING  IMPROVED. 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  imdertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Yosemite  is  the  development  of  the  water  system.  This 
work  was  started  in  1921  and  referred  to  in  last  year's  report.  In 
addition  to  extensions  made  in  1921  there  is  now  imder  way  the 
further  extension  of  the  new  8-inch  main  from  Camp  Curry  through 
two  public  automobile  camps,  to  connect  with  the  Government  shops 
and  Darns  and  thence  to  connect  with  the  existing  8-inch  main  near 
the  Yosemite  Creek  Bridge.  When  this  is  completed,  the  8-inch 
loop  mains  will  furnish  sumcient  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  both 
for  domestic  and  fire-fighting  purposes  for  probably  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  There  will  yet,  however,  remain  to  make  the  water 
system  complete,  the  development  of  a  new  supplv  in  Illillouette 
(Jreek,  a  short  distance  above  the  present  Mercedf  River  intake. 
This  is  necessary,  first,  in  order  to  provide  a  pure  supply  which 
analyses  have  shown  the  Merced  River  supply  is  not;  and  second, 
to  make  available  a  supply  that  can  be  drawn  upon  throughout  the 
year  irrespective  to  flood-water  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  in 
the  Merced  River  supply,  as  during  flood  water  periods  so  much 
sediment  is  carried  in  suspension  that  the  water  can  not  be  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  Durmg  these  periods  the  park  is  dependent 
upon  the  springs  near  Happy  Isles,  which  supply  is  wholly  inade- 
quate in  volume  to  meet  even  the  domestic  neeos,  to  say  nothing  of 
giving  fire  protection. 

The  estimates  submitted  for  1924  carrv  an  item  of  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  additional  ana  final  improvement  to  the 
system. 
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BBTTBR  SANITATION  IN  PUBLIC  CAMP  GROUNDS. 

The  main  lines  of  the  sewer  system,  including  pumping  stations 
and  disposal  plant  completed  in  1921,  were  put  m  operation  this 
spring  and  now  serve  all  of  the  hotel,  camp,  and  domestic  units  and 
have  completely  eliminated  direct  pollution  of  the  Merced  River 
through  the  effluent  of  septic  tanks  and  cesspools  discharging  therein, 
as  has  been  the  case  for  years  past.  Further  improvement  of  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  puolic  camp  grounds  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  construction  of  comfort  stations  equipped  with  modem  flushing- 
fixtures,  and  S25,000  is  now  being  expenaed  for  this  purpose.  Ten 
of  these  comfort  stations,  together  with  the  necessary  connecting 
sewer  lines  and  an  electricalnr  operated  pumping  station,  will  be 
ready  for  use  for  the  season  oi  1923  and  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions will  be  reUeved  in  three  public  camp  grounds. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  STILL  LACKING. 

The  need  of  a  new  administration  building  in  Yosemite  for  the 
proper  housing  of  the  park  administrative  force  in  carrying  on  the 
park's  rapidly  expanding  activities  is  urgent  and  attention  is  again 
called  to  it. 

PISH  HATCHBRY  NBBDBD. 

There  is  probably  no  area  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  where 
the  demand  for  fishing  is  so  great  as  in  Yosemite.  Efforts  were  made 
a  few  years  ago  to  have  a  hatchery  installed  by  the  California  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission.  In  1919  an  experimental  plant  was 
installed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  suitability  of 
conditions  for  fish  propagation,  and,  although  these  experiments 
indicated  that  conditions  for  fish  propagation  were  entirely  satis-^ 
factory,  at  the  close  of  that  year  the  experimental  hatchery  was 
abandoned.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  no  success  in  our  efforts 
to  have  the  commission  complete  their  original  plans  and  install  a 

f permanent  hatchery.  We  are  now,  as  always,  dependent  on  them 
or  fry  for  stocking  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  park,  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  even  a  small  percentage  of  the 
number  of  fry  that  should  be  planted  annually  il  the  park  waters 
are  to  be  kept  properly  stocked.  There  should  not  be  less  than 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000,  and  preferably  not  less  than  5,000,000,  fry 
planted  every  year,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  from  200,000  to 
300,000  are  available.  As  there  now  seems  little  possibility  of 
further  interesting  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
in  this  project,  we  are  taking  steps  to  have  the  Yosemite  situation 
investigated  bv  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing a  Federal  natchery  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

PARK  EXTENSION. 

In  the  reports  of  the  past  two  years  we  have  mentioned  the  desir- 
ability of  certain  changes  in  the  park  boundaries  in  order  first,  to 
eliminate  some  serious  grazing  problems  that  now  arise  annually  in 
the  administration  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  park,  and, 
second,  to  include  an  extraordinarily  scenic  area  in  and  about  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  an  area  lying  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  present  park  boundary  and  formerly  a  part  of  the  park. 
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An  opportunity  has  been  afforded  this  year  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  area  it  is  proposed  to  include,  and  shortly  it  is  hoped  to  have  a 
bill  prepared  for  your  approval  and  for  submission  to  Congress. 

Consummation  of  this  plan  will  eliminate  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remaining  patented  lands  within  the  present  park  boundary  and 
remove  many  obstacles  affecting  enforcement  of  grazing  regulations 
in  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  the  park. 

WINTER  TRAVEL. 

Travel  during  the  winter  of  1921-22  again  showed  a  substantial 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  winter,  when  from  November  to 
March,  inclusive,  4,182  people  visited  the  park  as  compared  with 
3,178  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  construction  of  a  modem  hotel,  which  it  is  hoped  will  mate- 
rialize in  the  not  too  distant  future,  thereby  providing  more  adequate 
and  satisfactory  winter  accommodations  than  can  oe  furnished  at 

f resent,  and  the  installation  of  an  easy  means  of  access  to  Glacier 
bint  will  place  Yosemite  among  the  greatest  winter  resorts  of  the 
world. 

HARD  WINTER  FOR  OAMB. 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  exceptionally  heavy  snows  and  con- 
sequently hard  on  the  parkgame;  in  two  instances  the  effects  have 
been  particularly  noted.  Tne  beautiful  gray  squirrels  which  have 
heretofore  abounded  in  numbers  throughout  the  lower  altitudes  of 
the  park,  being  deprived  of  their  natural  food,  have  fallen  easy  prey 
to  a  disease  which  seems  to  have  practically  exterminated  them. 
This  condition  is  not  confined  to  Yosemite  alone,  but  is  understood 
to  be  general  throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Simuarly  the  deer  which,  durine  the  past  few  years  have  increased 
in  lar^e  numbers,  were  also  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  their 
normal  winter  food  supply  with  the  result  that  they,  too,  either  fell 
victims  to  diseases  or  were  killed  off  by  their  natural  enemies,  the 
wildcats  and  lions,  or,  surviving  the  wmter,  were  in  large  numbers 
unable  to  recuperate  even  after  their  food  was  restored  to  them  after 
the  melting  of  the  winter  snows. 

While  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  deer  has  been  serious  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  normal  conditions  obtaining 
during  the  next  year  or  two  they  will  return  to  their  original 
numbers. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Educational  work  in  the  park  was  again  materially  extended  in 
scope.  The  park  museum  which  was  started  last  year  was  opened 
to  file  public  at  the  beginning  of  the  travel  season.  In  spite  of  inad- 
equate facilities  for  housing  me  museum  a  highly  creditable  showing 
has  been  made.  More  than  $30,000  worth  oi  exhibitions  have  been 
either  loaned  or  donated  to  the  park  and  these  have  all  been  suitably 
displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Interest  in  this  activity  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  over  33,000  people  visited  the  museum,  manv  of  them  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  study  the  exhibits  exemplifying  the  natural 
history,  zoology,  ethnology,  botany,  and  history  of  the  region. 
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The  nature-study  work  inaugurated  in  1020  was  continued  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  University  of 
California.  Attendance  at  the  lectures,  campfire  talks,  and  field  trips^ 
offered  during  Jime,  July,  and  August,  reached  nearly  40,000  people, 
showing  the  popularity  of  this  pnase  of  educational  work. 

Likewise  the  uiird  series  of  LeConte  Memorial  Lectures  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California  extension  division  was 
highly  successful,  the  attendance  at  the  various  lectures  being  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  previous  years. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

While  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  has  suffered  under  the  handi> 
cap  of  inadequate  appropriations  and  administrative  difficulties  due 
to  an  almost  complete  cnange  in  personnel,  nevertheless  it  has  just 
completed  what  we  believe  to  be  its  greatest  year  as  a  tourist  resort. 
Durmg  the  1915  exposition  year  there  was  a  slightly  larger  aggregate 
number  of  visitors  than  was  there  this  year,  but,  takine  the  lengtn  of 
time  spent  by  tourists  in  the  park,  the  use  of  the  park  this  year  by 
the  traveling  public  was  much  more  extensive  than  ever  before.  The 
travel  in  June,  1922,  was  the  heaviest  ever  recorded  during  any 
month  of  the  park's  history.  Travel  to  the  North  Rim  of  the  canjron 
increased  considerably  this  year,  probably  as  a  result  of  magazine 
articles  on  this  region  and  railroad  advertising  of  Zion  National  Park 
with  occasional  reference  to  facilities  for  reaching  the  North  Rim  from 
Utah  points. 

GRAND  CANYON'S  BXCBLLBNT  PACfLITlBS. 

The  heavy  tourist  traffic  was  handled  expeditiously  and  satisfac- 
torily by  the  park  utility  which  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  organi- 
zations of  its  kind.  Always  looking  to  the  future  and  planning  ahead, 
Fred  Harvey  made  notable  improvements  in  its  enterprise  and  ex- 
pended large  sums  this  year  in  oettering  its  service  and  acconunoda- 
tions.  Chief  among  the  improvements  is  the  Phantom  Ranch,  a 
resort  near  the  mouth  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  This  new  resort  is  a  group  of  stone  cabins  or  lodges, 
lidth  central  dining  room  and  kitchen  budt  according  to  plans  ana 
designs  carefully  aeveloped  by  skilled  architects  who  studied  the 
location  of  the  structures  and  the  surrounding  country  before  begin- 
ning their  work.  The  site  of  the  resort  has  been  improved  by  cmti- 
vation  and  is  a  beautiful  place  from  every  standpoint.  It  offers  many 
inducements  to  make  the  trip  down  the  Bright  Angel  Trail  and  the 
Tonto  Trail,  thence  across  the  river  on  the  suspension  bridge  built 
by  us  last  year,  and  it  is  a  natural  stop-over  point  and  resting  place 
for  tourists  making  the  rim-to-rim  trip. 

TRIPS  INTO  THB  CANYON  TO   SB  POPULARIZBD. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  Phantom  Ranch  was 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  utility  to  do  its  share  in  working 
out  the  plans  of^  the  National  Park  Service  to  have  visitors  go  into 
the  canyon  and  across  it  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  know 
it  better,  to  understand  its  marvelous  features,  and  to  appreciate 
its  value  as  a  national  park.  We  are  extremely  anxious  that  tourists 
should  learn  not  to  consider  the  canyon  simply  as  a  one  or  two 
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day  pai^.     Few  realize  what  opportunities  of  healthful  recreatioD 

there  are  in  the  Grand  Canyon.   Tew  know,  for  instance,  that  with 

Hennit  Camp  and  Phantom  Ranch  available  for  night  stop-overs 

in  tiie  canyon,  niunerous  side  trips  can  be  taken  from  the  hotds 

and  camps  on  the  rim,  and  that  these  trips  take  one  throu^  scenery 

as  yariea  and  wonderful  as  any  to  be  observed  in  other  oi^  parte 

Uiat  are  generally  thought  to  be  better  developed  with  facihties  for 

accommodating  visitors.     In  no  other  park  is  there  a  finer  trail 

tsip  available  man  the  one  from  Grand  Canyon  station  on  the  South 

Kim  along  the  rim  to  Hermit  Rest,  thence  down  the  Hermit  Trail 

to  the  excellent  camp  in  the  canyon  that  bears  the  same  name, 

thence  on  the  second  day  along  the  Tonto  Trail  to  the  river  across 

the  suspension  bridge  to  Phantom  Ranch,  thence  on  the  third  day 

to  Ribbon  Falls  up  Bright  Aneel  Creek  and  back  to  the  ranch  or 

on  to  the  North  Rim,  thence  back  to  the  point  of  beginning  via 

die  Bright  Angel  Trail. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  these  canyon  trail  trips,  we  issued 
prior  to  the  simuner  season  a  pamphlet  on  the  trails  of  the  park, 
which  was  distributed  widely  and  which  it  is  hoped  has  been  eflFective 
m  inducing  visitors  to  spend  a  while  on  these  trails  *and  thus  gain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  gorge  and  its  wonders 
below  the  rims. 

ROAD  IMPROVBMBNT  BSSBNTIAL. 

Of  course,  many  tourists  can  not  ride  down  the  trails,  or  climb 
oyer  them  afoot  in  the  high  altitudes.  For  the  majority  of  the 
visitors,  therefore,  roads  are  essential.  In  Grand  Canvon  "Park,  as 
in  Tosemite,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  other  national  parks,  the  roads 
were  originally  biiilt  by  private  individuals  or  oy  corporations, 
usually  as  toll  roads,  the  Grbvermnent  rendering  no  aid  at  all.  The 
roads  were  built  for  wagons  and  not  for  automobiles.  Hence,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  which  was  built  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  system,  the  park  roads  are  hardly  suitable  for 
motor  traffic  and  most  of  them  are  open  only  part  of  the  year.  All 
must  be  rebuilt  with  better  ^ades,  widened,  and,  wherever  possible, 
surfaced.  It  is  particularly  unportant  that  the  road  to  Grand  View 
and  Desert  View  be  reconstructed  and  improved  as  soon  as  possible, 
as,  next  to  the  short  Hermit  Rim  Road,  this  is  the  most  important 
road  in  the  park.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  friends  of  the 
park  and  by  some  members  of  this  service  that  rather  than  improve 
the  road  to  Grand  View  a  new  rim  road  should  be  built.  The 
idea  of  rebuilding  the  old  road  appeals  to  me,  because  it  offers  an 
opportimity  to  ooserve  the  forest  and  other  features  of  the  park 
aside  from  the  canyon  itself,  while  a  rim  road  to  Grand  View  would 
be  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Hermit  Rim  Road. 

If  this  Grand  View  and  Desert  View  Road  can  be  maintained 
for  automobile  traffic  10  or  11  months  of  the  year,  thousands  of 
people  will  spend  more  time  in  the  park  and  will  make  trips  that 
are  now  impossible  on  accoimt  of  road  conditions  in  the  wet  season. 

GRAND  CANYON  ROADS  IN  THB  NEXT  BUDGET. 

Should  Congress  approve  the  pending  road  bud^t  for  the  natiopal 
parks,  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  available  during  the  next  three 
years  to  reconstruct  the  Grand  View  Road,  greauy  improve  the 
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road  to  Desert  View  and  beyond,  rebuild  the  road  to  the  south 
or  Maine  entrance,  to  make  the  road  to  the  region  of  the  Havasupai 
Reservation  westward  from  park  headquarters  passable  for  auto- 
mobiles part  of  the  year;  also  some  improvement  can  be  made  on 
roads  leaiding  to  a  few  of  the  spectacular  points  on  the  North  Rim. 

PORBSTS  OF  THB  GRAND  CANYON. 

Few  visitors  are  aware  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
forests  on  both  rims.  There  are  few  remaining  stands  of  timber 
in  America  that  equal  these  forests,  and  yet  they  may  all  be  destroyed 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  within  a  lew  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  relatively  small  tracts  within  the  park  lines,  which  are  very 
clo^  to  the  canyon  rims.  Lumbering  is  already  in  progress  outside 
the  'park  on  the  south,  and  the  love^  stands  of  pines  that  border 
the  south  line  will  soon  be  gone.  On  the  north  the  magnificent 
Kaibab  Forest  remains  in  its  natural  state.  It  may  be  a  few  years 
and  it  may  be  many  before  the  ax  and  the  saw  begin  work  in  this 
forest,  but  unless  protected  by  law,  sooner  or  later  it  will  go.  Great 
herds  of  deer  abound  in  this  forest,  and  they,  too,  should  be  preserved. 

THE  PRBSIDBNT*S   PORBST. 

While  discussing  the  Kaibab  Forest  with  E.  J.  Marshall,  head  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  Cattle  Co.,  the  director  urged  the  elimination  of  the 
cattle  from  the  southern  section  of  this  forest,  which  was  being 
heavily  grazed  with  detriment  both  to  the  forest  and  to  the  deer; 
also  the  cattle  were  grazing  considerablv  on  the  park  lands  due  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  drift  fences.  Mr.  lilarshall  promised  to  withdraw 
all  his  cattle  and  turn  over  his  improvements  to  the  Government, 
provided  the  land  should  not  again  be  grazed  by  live  stock.  It  was 
our  idea  that  that  part  of  the  ft)rest,  \raich  was  to  be  evacuated  by 
Mr.  Marshall's  concern,  ought  to  be  permanentily  reserved  and  the 
timber  and  game  carefully  protected  nenceforth  just  as  they  would 
be  were  the  territory  included  in  the  park.  Park  extension,  however, 
was  not  contemplated  at  the  time.  Not  over  a  third  of  the  forest 
was  involved  in  tnis  general  plan. 

A  suggestion  was  then  made  by  a  well-known  writer  that  the 
whole  Kaibab  Forest  be  perpetually  reserved  and  called  '*The 
President's  Forest."  His  idea,  which  was  not  ours,  was  given 
wide  publicity  and  resulted  in  a  storm  of  protest  from  cattle  and 
sheep  men  who  use  range  west  and  north  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Canyon  Cattle  Co. ;  also  from  the  county  which  derives  revenue 
from  the  forest.  This  caused  the  whole  project  to  fall  and  nothing 
was  accomplished,  although  a  bill  was  introduced  to  designate  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Kaibab  Forest  the  President's  Forest,  and  make  it  a  game 
and  timber  sanctuary  to  remain  under  the  Forest  Service. 

The  President's  Forest  is  a  noble  conception  and  should  ultimately 
be  established.  At  any  rate,  the  Amencan  people  should  see  to  it 
that  a  portion  of  this  wonderful  forest  is  preserved  forever  in  its 
natural  state,  either  by  adding  a  reasonable  area  to  the  national  park, 
or  by  having  it  reserved  under  Forest  Service  jurisdiction.  It  would 
be  highly  desirable  also  if  some  of  the  timber  that  boixlers  the  south 
park  line  could  be  sitnilarly  protected. 
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.  NORtlf  RIM  dBVBL.OPMBNT« 

While  access  to  the  North  Rim  from  Utah  points  is  being  constantly 
improved  and  it  is  likely  that  a  chain  of  hotels,  camps,  and  lodges 
with  adequate  t^ransportation  facilities  will  soon  be  built  and  while 
there  are  magnificent  canyon,  forest,  and  wild  life  scenes  to  be  ob- 
served from  the  North  Rim,  for  many  years  the  South  Rim,  open  all 
year  with  a  railroad  into  the  park  itself,  with  long  established  accom- 
modations for  tourists  and  with  other  natural  advantages,  will  deserve 
and  receive  the  larger  share  of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  park. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLBMS  SOLVED. 

In  assuming  control  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Park  there  was  insufScient 
realization  on  our  part  of  the  inadeciuacy  of  acconomodations  for  a 
park  force,  nor  was  provision  made  in  appropriations  for  reasonable 
care  of  our  own  employees.  This  resulted  in  dissatisfaction  and  inef- 
ficiency, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  necessary  permanent  em- 
ployees were  kept  in  the  P^rk.  Supt.  D.  L.  Reabum  resigned  in 
December,  1921,  and  Col.  W.  W.  Ctosby  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  in  February  of  this  year-  Col.  John  K.  White,  superintendent  of 
Sequoia  Park,  and  formerly  cirief  ranger  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  taldng 
charge  of  the  park  in  the  meantime.  Under  Colonel  Crosby  nousing 
of  the  park  employees  has  been  given  needed  attention.  New  equip- 
ment has  been  secured;  the  telephone  lines  have  been  rebuilt;  new 
Eaths  along  the  rim  have  been  constructed;  existing  improvements 
ave  been  well  maintained;  property  has  all  been  mven toned  and 
stored  in  sheds  and  warehouses ;  and  in  other  directions,  while  efficiently 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  park,  preparations  have  been  made 
and  an  oi^anization  developed  to  accomplish  big  results  when  more 
funds  are  available.  In  other  words  the  park  is  ready  to  do  business 
in  a  really  broad-gauge  way.  Furthermore,  Superintendent  Crosby 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  gatewa^f  cities  and  has  increased  the 
prestige  of  the  park  in  these  conmiumties. 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own,  but 
its  needs  are  many  and  varied  and  it  should  be  reeuized  by  Congress 
as  well  as  by  ourselves  that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  surpassed  by  no 
other  park  in  scenic  splendors  or  in  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  prestige  of  the  service,  the  department,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  general,  because  it  is  visited  every  month  in  the  year  by 
people  from  all  over  the  world. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COtX). 

» 

The  Rocky  Mountain  NatioQal  Park  continues  to  lead  all  other 
parioB  in  the  number  of  visitors  recorded  despite  the  fact  that  this 
year  there  was  a  falling  off  from  the  high  record  of  last  year.  This 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  lon^-continued  railroad  and  coal  strikes, 
there  being  comparatively  little  travel  from  distant  points  after 
September  1,  September  having  usually  a  heavy  travel. 

The  class  of  acconunodations  demanded  by  the  traveling  public 
has  also  changed  considerably  during  the  past  few  years.  Two 
years  ago  hotel  accommodations  and  the  more  expensive  class  of 
cottages  were  in  great  dem^id;  this  year  the  great  demand  has  been 
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for  camp  grounds  and  inexpensive  cottages.  However,  the  14 
hotels  withm  the  park  limits^  5  operated  under  Grovemment  super- 
vision, have  enjoyed  a  gratifying  patronage.  The  transportation 
company,  operating  under  Grovemment  franchise,  enjoyea  a  pros- 
perous season,  hancuing  a  large  niunber  of  special  railroad  tour  parties 
m  addition  to  regular  traffic.  The  circle  tnp  from  Denver  to  Denver 
by  way  of  Fall  River  Pass  and  Grand  Lake  was  especially  popular. 

'     ADDITIONAL  CAMP  GROUNDS  NBBDBD. 

The  demand  for  camp  grounds  created  a  difficult  problem.  At 
present  the  only  camp  groimd  in  the  park  is  in  Glacier  Basin,  and  its 
capacity  was  overtaxed  during  most  of  the  season.  Because  of 
crowded  conditions  Glacier  OeeK,  the  soiirce  of  water  supplv,  became 
subject  to  containination  and  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  spring 
water  at  this  point.  There  is  no  other  suitable  place  for  campers  on 
the  eastern  side  without  encroaching  on  private  property.  There 
are  a  niunber  of  private  camp  grounds  located  along  tine  roads, 
radiating  from  Estes  Park  village,  most  of  which  make  a  charge  of 
50  cents  per  night  per  car.  Above  the  private  camp  grounds  visitors 
have  camped  on  private  propeHy,  especiallv  alon^  the  Fall  River 
Road,  but  the  cit^  of  Loveland  complainea  that  its  water  supply 
was  being  contaminated  and  owners  of  this  private  land,  finding 
that  the  campers  were  careless  and  damaging  tne  places  where  they 
camped,  have  fenced  off  their  property,  with  the  result  that  campers 
are  having  increased  difficulty  in  finding  a  space  for  overnight  camp- 
ing. The  only  apparent  solution  of  this  proolem  will  be  for  the  town 
of  Estes  Park  or  for  the  Government  to  purchase  suitable  grounds 
near  the  village  for  camp  ground  purposes. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  general  condition  of  roads  has  been  better  than  during  any 
previous  season  in  the  history  of  the  park,  this  being  due  in  large 
part  to  the  dry  season.  The  Fall  River  Road  was  opened  to  travel 
on  Jime  15  after  the  removal  of  snow  near  the  summit  of  Fall  River 
Pass,  about  two  tons  of  T.  N.  T.  being  used  in  this  snow  removal 
work.  The  work  of  widening  the  second,  tenth,  and  eleventh  switch- 
back curves  of  the  Fall  River  Road  was  completed  and  these  curves 
are  now  wide  enou^  to  permit  the  passage  of  longwheelbased  cars 
without  backing.  The  Colorado  State  Highway  Department  also 
employed  a  force  of  men  and  teams  for  other  work  on  the  Fall  River 
Road  and  did  effective  work  in  widening  and  reduciuj^  heavy  grades. 

While  no  f imds  were  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  new  trails 
and  only  $2,000  for  the  maintenance  of  old  one^,  a  large  amount  of 
trail  maintenance  was  accomplished.  The  trail  te  the  summit  of 
Longs  Peak  was  marked  by  painted  symbols,  which  ^atly  less^ied 
the  danger  of  people  losing  the  trail  and  getting  mto  dangerous 

? laces.    Over  1 ,000  people  made  the  climb  to  the  summit  of  Ijongs 
^eak,  altitude  14,255  feet,  during  the  season,  half  to  two-thirds  of 
these  making  the  ascent  without  uoensed  guides. 

NBW   BUILDINQS. 

An  attractive  three-room  log  ranger  station  was  constoucted  at 
Horseshoe  Park  and  occupied  as  a  permanent  station  durine  the 
summer.    A  stone  shelter  cabin  was  erected  at  the  summit  of  Fall 
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Biver  Pass  and  forms  a  pleasing  and  permanent  structure,  which  will 
withstand  the  severest  winter  storms.  It  is  used  daily  bj  many 
visitors  and  is  most  useful  during  storms,  which  are  frequently  severe 
at  this  location,  even  in  simmier. 

TBLBPHONB  UNB  COMPLETED. 

The  Fall  River  telephone  line,  which  was  partially  constructed 
last  season,  was  completed  this  year,  a  distance  of  approximately 
16  miles  being  built.  Emergency  telephones  were  installed  along 
the  line  at  intervals  of  approxmiately  5  miles,  and  motorists  who  are 
stalled  on  the  mountain  lor  any  reason  may  call  for  assistance  without 
walking  over  2^  miles. 

FISH  PLANTING. 

Fish  from  the  Estes  Park  State  fish  hatchery  were  planted  in  park 
waters,  including  370,000  eastern  brook  trout  and  25,000  native  trout. 
In  addition  330,000  native  park  trout  were  planted  in  waters  adjacent 
to  the  park. 

WINTER  SPORTS. 

Winter  sports  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  are  rapidly  being 
developed  and  the  park's  opportunities  for  these  sports  are  becoming 
more  extensively  known.  Tne  ski  and  toboggan  courses  at  Fern  Lake 
were  in  better  snape  than  ever  before,  as  a  result  of  work  done  by  the 
park  rangers. 

LAWSUIT  TO  DETERMINE  JURISDICTION. 

On  July  27  Lee  and  Shaw,  attorneys,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  obtained 
permission  from  Governor  Shoup  to  bring  a  suit,  in  the  name  of  the 
otate  of  Colorado,  against  the  superintendent  of  the  park  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  jurisdiction  over  the  roads  in  the  park.  The  suit  was 
filed  on  August  5  in  the  Federal  district  court,  and  on  September  7 
United  States  district  attorney  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit, 
which  motion  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREO. 

This  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Crater  Lake  National 
Park.  It  has  taken  its  place  with  the  other  big  parks  of  the  West, 
having  developments  in  progress  that  insure  aaequate  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  not  only  now  but  for  those  of  the  future. 

PUBMC  UTILITY  CHANGES  HANDS. 

Last  year  we  recorded  the  hopeful  oujlook  for  a  permanent  change 
in  conditions  which  was  made  possible  by  the  leasing  of  the  Crater 
Lake  Co.'s  property  by  a  new  corporation,  the  stockholders  of  which 
were  business  men  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Oregon,  who 
recognized  that  in  Crater  Lake  Park  was  Oregon's  greatest  scenic 
asset  and  natural  tourist  attraction.  In  May^922,  this  group  of 
men,  headed  by  Mr.  Eric  V.  Hauser  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  of  Portland, 
acquired  the  property  leased  by  them  last  year,  purchasing  it  from 
the  Parkhurst  interests  who  had  pioneered  in  hotel  and  transportation 
service  in  the  park,  but  who,  m  recent  years,  found  the  financial 
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burden  of  keeping  up  with  the  demand  for  more  and  better  accom^ 
modations  too,  heavy  to  carry.  Immediately  upon  acquiring  the 
property  the  new  owners  developed  an  organisation  for  caring  for 
the  season's  travel,  and  also  began  planning  for  future  improve- 
ments. The  Crater  Lake  Lodge  was  further  improved  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  this  year,  and  plaiM  were  drawn  for  the  erection 
of  an  80-room  addition.  At  the  present  time  the  stonework  is 
practically  finished,  and  the  structure  will  be  entirely  completed  and 
lumished  by  the  opening  of  the  1924  season.  The  architecture  of 
the  new  wing  follows  the  design  of  the  old  lodge,  stone  being  used 
for  foundations  and  for  the  waUs  up  to  the  second  floor. 

IMPROVED  TRANSPORTATION  PACILITIBS. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  new  hotel  wing  is  the  improve- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  made  this  year,  a  fleet  of  powerful 
new  seven-passenger  touring  cars  being  established  between  the  park 
and  its  gateway  cities,  Medford  and  Klamath  Falls.  Service  in  all 
lines  of  activity  engaged  in  by  the  public  utility  under  its  new  manage- 
ment was  high  class  in  every  respect,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
compliments,  while  practically  no  adverse  criticism  or  complaint  was 
heard  by  Park  Service  officials. 

NBW  FRANCH1SB  ISSUED. 

In  order  to  protect  the  investment  of  the  new  owners  of  the  Crater 
Lake  utility  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  development  of  their  plans 
for  further  comprehensive  improvements  and  extensions  in  accom- 
modations for  park  visitors,  a  new  franchise  was  granted  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  Co.,  the  corporate  name  under  which  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  enterprise  transact  their  business.  Tlie  term  of  the 
new  franchise  is  20  years,  and  while  it  offers  inducements  for  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  Crater  Lake  properties,  it  also  carries 
reciprocal  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  demand  for  increased  facilities,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  with 
due  regard  to  the  short  season,  reasonable  return  on  the  investment, 
and  similar  considerations. 

Great  credit  for  the  successful  consummation  of  the  transactions 
involving  the  purchase  of  the  park  utility  is  due  the  superintendent 
of  the  park,  who  was  able  to  adjust  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property,  largely  because  of  the  great  (Confidence  in  his 
judgment  that  all  parties  to  the  transactions  had,  and  because  of  the 
personal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them. 

APPROACH  ROAD  IMPROVBMENT^RAPID. 

Another  encouraging  result  of  the  year  to  be  noted  here  is  the 
steady  improvement  of  the  main  approach  roads  to  the  park.  Almost 
every  mile  of  the  roads  between  tne  gateway  cities  is  ready  for  ma- 
cadam or  gravel  surfacing  or  is  actually  being  surfaced,  the  grading 
work  and  drainage  being  practically  completed.  Good  progress  is 
being  made  on  the  approacn  road  from  Bend,  and  the  Forest  Service 
has  Duilt  a  new  roaa  to  the  north  park  line  from  the  Diamond  Lake 
region  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  added  to  the  park.  A  few  years 
ago  the  park  roads  were  the  best  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  but  within  a  year  it  appears  that  progress  all  aroimd  the 
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park,  while  we  have  been  at  a  standstill  in  the  park,  will  leave  us 
with  the  worst  roads  in  that  section. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  permanent  improvement  of  the  park 
roads  by  surfacing  must  be  made.  Provision  for  this  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  general  road  budget,  apd  inuch  can  be  accomplished 
in  three  years  to  put  the  park  roads  on  a  par  with  the  State  roads 
if  the  appropriations  requested  are  granted. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PARK  GOOD. 

Aside  from  the  surface  of  the  roads  park  facilities  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Much  progress  was  made  during  the  season 
just  closed  in  repairing  buildiQgs,  cleaning  groimds,  rebuilding 
telephone  lines,  etc.  New  tanks  and  tankhouses  were  erected  at 
various  points  on  the  rim  road,  which  encircles  the  crater  in  order 
that  park  road  crews  and  motorists  might  be  able  to  get  water  with 
more  facility;  much  attention  was  given  to  betterment  of  sanitary 
conditions;  and  the  camp  grounds,  which  were  used  more  than  ever 
before  by  motorists,  were  splendidly  maintained  all  season.  Travel 
increasea  more  than  10  per  cent  over  last  year's  total  number  of 
visitors. 

FISH  AND  GAME  HAVE  BETTER  SEASON  THAN   USUAL. 

Deer  and  bear  hare  been  seen  in  the  park  this  year  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before  and  there  have  been  more  birds  in  evidence 
than  usual.  A  heavy  planting  of  rainbow  fingerlings  was  made  in 
Crater  Lake  in  August,  but  all  summer  fishing  was  uriusuaUy  good. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  interest  taken  in  the  flowers  of  the  park 
by  this  year's  visitors  and  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  a 
publication  telling  about  the  flora  of  the  park  region.  This  we  hope 
can  soon  be  supplied. 

DIAAAOND  LAKE  PROJECT  STILL  PENDING. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  again  this  year  that  the  Diamond  Lake 
r^on  has  not  yet  been  added  to  the  park.  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  pending  extension  bill  during  the  past  year.  Sentiment  in 
Oregon  is  now  generally  favorable  to  the  project,  practically  all  of  the 
organizations  tnat  have  heretofore  opposed  the  measure  now  being 
in  favor  of  the  plan  to  add  Diamond  Lake  and  its  adjacent  mountain 
region  to  the  park.  We  have  conclusively  proved  Inat  the  territory 
proposed  for  park  enlargement  is  of  no  commercial  value  even  for 
pasturage  of  Eve  stock,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
extension  of  the  park  can  not  now  be  made.  In  the  meantime 
the  usefulness  of  the  region  for  park  purposes  is  being  impaired  by 
the  granting  of  summer  home  sites  to  individuals  and  the  leasing  of 
other  sites  for  small  business  enterprises.  It  is  hoped  that  early 
action  on  the  pending  bill  may  be  taken  by  Congress. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK.  WASH. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  as 
her  best  friends  two  great  cities,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  that  have  ever 
been  interested  in  her  welfare  and  ready  to  help  her.  HecoCTuzing 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Federal  GoverauBieait  should  b^in 
road  improvement  and  coi»tructton  in  the  park,  on  a  scale  reasonably 
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commensurate  with  what  the  State  is  doing  on  approach  roads, 
citizens  of  these  cities  joined  in  a  huge  celebration  on  June  15,  the 
day  the  park  opened.  Parades  were  neld  in  both  cities,  after  which 
most  participants  went  to  the  park,  where  formal  ceremonies  opening 
the  season  were  held  at  Longmire  Springs  in  the  evening.  The 
governor  of  the  State  and  the  general  commanding  the  troops  at 
Camp  Lewis  took  part  in  all  events  of  the  day.  Newspapers  carried 
detailed  reports  oi  the  opening  celebration.  Speeches  made  during 
the  day  lurged  increased  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads 
within  the  park.  Editorial  conament  on  the  opening  day  events 
stressed  the  necessity  for  better  financial  consideration  of  the  park 
by  Congress. 

ROADS  WORS^  THAN  EVER. 

The  park  roads  have  been  badlj  worn  in  past  years  by  heavy  auto- 
mobile traffic  because  there  were  msufficient  funds  available  for  main- 
tenance. This' vear  the  roads  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  disrepair,  which 
it  was  impossiDle  to  overcome  with  the  available  meager  funds. 
Considerably  less  money  was  granted  the  park  this  year  than  was 
appropriated  last  year,  despite  the  increase  m  travel  and  the  gradual 
impairment  of  the  roads  by  the  heavy  traffic.  Gravel  surfacing  of 
the  highway  most  used,  the  Nisqually  entrance  to  Paradise  Vwley 
road,  was  nearly  worn  out  before  the  season  opened,  and  under  the 
sustained  heavy  traffic  of  the  siunmer,  which  was  one  of  the  driest 
on  record,  the  road  went  to  pieces.  It  is  absolutelv  necessary  that 
this  highway  be  paved  at  least  as  far  as  Longmire  Springs  and  sur- 
faced with  crushed  rock  between  that  point  and  Paradise  Valley. 
There  is  no  more  important  road-improvement  project  in  the  nationeLl- 
park  system  than  the  surfacing  of  this  road,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  used  by  all  visitors  both  coming  and  going.  The 
present  condition  of  the  road  is  particularly  obnoxious  and  msagree- 
able  to  visitors,  not  only  because  of  the  ruts,  •chuck  holes,  and  dust, 
but  also  because  the  roaH  connects  with  excellent  surfaced  State  roads 
that  lead  to  the  park  boundary.  Within  the  present  year  the  pave- 
ment of  the  State  highway  leading  to  the  Nisqually  entrance  will  be 
completed. 

THE  WEST  SIDB  ROAD  SYSTEM  NEXT. 

Under  appropriations  available  for  the  current  year  the  Carbon 
River  Road  is  being  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Carbon  Glacier 
and  considerably  more  work  has  been  done  on  the  widenipg  of  the 
road  to  Paradise  Vallev  above  the  Nisqually  Glacier,  also  work  has 

{irogressed  satisfactorily  on  the  new  road  above  Narada  Falls, 
nsufficient  appropriations  have  made  it  impossible  to  complete  this 
very  important  widening  work  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  making  possible  two-way  traffic  between  the  Glacier  and  Paradise 

Valley. 

Only  an  extremely  small  part  of  Mount  Rainier  Park  is  accessible 
by  automobile  road,  and  now  that  the  Carbon  River  Highway  leading 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  park  is  completed  the  need  for  a  road 
alone  the  west  side  of  Mount  Kainier  is  very  apparent.  This  road 
willbe  costlv  but  when  completed  will  be  one  of  tne  scenic  highways 
of  the  world,  touching  as  it  will  many  glaciers,  traversing  numerous 
glaciated  gorges,  deep  and  rugged,  and  passing  through  vast  forests. 
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The  First  Car  Through  to  Paradise   Inn,  June  24. 
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Mount  McKinlev  Reflected  in   wonder  Lake. 
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Should  a  million  dollars  be  eranted  to  this  park  for  road  work  during 
the  next  three  years,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  doing  for  the 
park  far  less  than  the  State  and  adjacent  counties  have  done  in  the 
way  of  making  the  park  accessible  by  fine  graded  and  paved  roads 
ana  will  have  expended  only  a  nominal  sum  as  compared  with  what 
may  be  termed  "local"  appropriations  for  the  approach  highways. 
I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  that  every  reasonable  effort  be 
made  to  secure  for  Mount  Rainier  what  she  really  deserves  in  appro- 
priations for  road  improvement. 

CITIZENS  PROVE  THEIR  FAITH  IN  THE  PARK. 

An  amazing  fact  about  the  Moimt  Rainier  situation  is  that  the 
public-service  corporation,  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  organized 
to  develop  hotel,  transportation,  and  other  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  in  the  park,  has  actually  expended  in  improve- 
ments in -the  past  5  y^rs  more  money  than  the  Federal  Government 
has  expended  in  the  23  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation 
of  the  park.  Accommodations  for  tourists  in  Mount  Rainier  Park, 
made  available  through  the  effort  and  fimds  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Washington,  compare  favorably  with  tne  facijiities  of  the 
other  parks  and  with  those  of  other  resort  regions  of  the  world.  The 
company  continues  to  add  to  its  facilities  each  year,  and  during  the 
current  year  many  important  additions  were  made  to  its  equipment, 
although  not  so  much  building  was  accomplished  as  we  T^ere  able  to 
record  a  year  ago. 

TRAVEL  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE. 

Tourist  travel  this  year  increased  more  than  20  per  cent  over  last 
year's  figures,  and  so  tar  as  the  public  utility  was  concerned  its  share 
of  this  increased  patronage  was  cared  for  with  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction, both  to  the  tourists  and  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
Camp  grounds  maintained  by  the  Government,  however,  were  inade- 
quate. It  is  absolutely  necessary  during  the  coming  vear  that  these 
camiping  facilities  be  expanded  at  both  Paradise  Valley  and  Lon^- 
mire  Springs.  Community  centers,  such  as  have  been  built  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  are  badly  needed  in  Moimt  Rainier  because  of  fre- 
rnt  rains.  At  Lon^mire  Springs  a  new  automobile  camp,  with 
ost  unlimited  facilities  for  campers,  can  be  built  across  the  river 
from  headquarters  and  it  is  here  tnat  the  community  center  should 
be  constructed.  The  initial  investment  in  this  camp  ground  will  be 
heavy,  but  once  made  the  camp  ground  can  be  enlarged  easily  with 
a  minimum  of  expense. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  SATISFACTORILY  BBOUN. 

For  the  first  time  nature  guide  service  was  conducted  in  the  park, 
both  at  Longmire  Springs  and  at  Paradise  Valley.     Lectures  were 

fiven  by  Pare  Service  men  and  field  trips  were  organized  and  con* 
acted  for  the  studv  of  geology,  trees,  flowers,  and  animal  life. 
This  service  was  much  appreciated  by  tourists  and  proved  to  be  very 
popular. 

CHANOB  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL. 

In  June  Supt.  W.  H.  Peters  resided  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  port  of  Grays  Harbor,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Nelson,  for  many  years 
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connected  with  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey,  was  detailed  to 
the  park  as  acting  superintendent.  This  change  in  superintendents 
came  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  the  new  superintendent  took 
charge  under  tne  handicap  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  park  conditions, 
combined  with  the  obligation  of  vigorously  pusning  work  incidental 
to  opening  the  park.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  natural  executive  abilitv 
that  the  park  was  operated  during  its  season  of  hejaviest  travel  with 
general  satisfaction  to  all  interested  in  Mount  Rainier. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  MONT. 

r 

This  seaaion  in  Glacier  National  Park  in  many  respects  was  similar 
to  the  Moimt  Rainier  season.  It  enjoyed  heavier  patronage  than 
ever  before,  but  received  some  adverse  criticism  on  accoimt  of  the 
unsatisfactpiy  road  conditions,  which,  however,  were  not  in  apy 
r  espect  the  fault  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

SMALL  MAINTENANCE  PUNOS  FOR  ROADS  BRINQ  CRITICISM. 

The  park  roads,  particularly  those  on  the  east  side,  connecting 
Glacier  Park  Station  and  the  Many  Glacier  Region  and  the  Two 
Medicine  Road  were  not  constructed  for  heavy  automobile  traffic. 
In  many  places  the  roads  are  narrow,  there  are  iramerous  sharp 
cUtves,  ana  a  large  part  of  the  road  is  devoid  of  surfacing  of  any  kina. 
For  several  years  we  have  been  gravding  sections  of  this  highway, 
but  there  have  never  been  sufficient  funds  available  to  rive  any  sec- 
tion  a  heavy  surfacing  of  gravel,  and.  on  certain  long  stretches  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  gravel  at  all.  This  year,  largely  due  to  lack  of  gravel 
on  a  dangerous  section,  a  car  skiddcfd  while  wie  road  was  wet  and  was 
thrown  over  an  embankment,  causing  the  death  of  the  driver.  This 
was  the  only  fatal  accident  in  any  national  pat4c  that  could  in  any  way 
be  attributed  to  road  conditions.  Funds  should  be  provided  for  the 
proper  construction  of  this  important  Glacier  Park  highway  and  for 
its  surfacing. 

Aside  from  road  conditions,  all  operations  in  the  park,  both  by 
business  interests  operating  hotels,  chalets,  transportation  lines, 
and  other  faciUties,  and  by  the  Government,  Were  conducted  with  a 
high  order  of  efficiency  and  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  the 
traveling  public. 

BPPICIBNT  RANOBR  WORK.      , 

The  park  organization,  particularly  the  rangers,  performed  excel* 
lent  service  in  the  protection  of  the  park's  natural  features  and 
particularly  in  fire  patrol.  The  season  was  dry  and  there  were  many 
electrical  storms,  wnibh  started  fires  in  the  heavy  forests  of  the  park. 
Due  to  prompt  action  of  the  patrolling  forces,  none  of  the  fires  caused 
much  damage  to  park  timber.  Unfortunatelj,  much  adverse 
pubUcity  regarding  fires  in  the  park  was  issued  in  connection  with 
dangerous  fires  burning  on  forest  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
news  items  regarding  alleged  park  fires  to  a  certain  extent  disr 
coura^ed  travel  to  the  paA  early  in  August.  It  is  regretted  that 
pubUcity  items  of  this  kind  ar&  circulated  wheav  tkey  have  no  basis 
m  fact,  becausQ  they  always,  discourage  a  pertain  amount  of  travel 
and  thus  disappoint  many  people  wno  have  made  plans  for  park 
tours. 
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CONSTRUCTION  WORK  PROORBSSINQ  RAPIDLY. 

While  the  Glacier  Park  apprppriations  were  considerably  less  than 
the  estimates  submitted  a  year  ago,  enough  money  was  provided  to 
continue  the  Transmountain  Road,  about  7  miles  up  McDonald 
Creek,  from  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  to  which  point  the  highway 
was  finished  under  last  yearns  appropriations.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  contract.  Provision  is  made  in  the  general  road  budget 
for  the  completion  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  and  when  this  high- 
way is  ready  for  travel  we  can  expect  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  motorists  who  visit  Glacier  National  Park.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  necessary  to  ship  automobiles  from  (me  side  of  the 
park  to  the  other  by  tram.  This  is  a  costly  proposition  and  dia- 
courages  motorists  from  visiting  the  park.  The  building  of  the 
Transmountain  Road  is  a  good  mvestment  from  the  standpoint  of 
Congress  because  revenues  from  automobile  permits  will  greatly 
increase  when  the  opportunity  is  afforded  motorists  to  cross  the 
mountains  by  the  automobile  highway. 

Considerable  improvement  work  was  accomplished  on  the  North 
Pork  Road.  This  work  was  important  because  of  the  establishment 
at  Bowman  Lake  of  the  Skyland  Camps,  an  enterprise  undertaken 
this  year  for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  especially  for  boys  in 
the  section  of  the  park  that  has  almost  every  natural  feature  that 
would  appeal  to  the  youthful  mind  and  eye.  The  improvement  of 
the  North  Fork  Road  also  made  possible  better  access  to  ranger 
stations  along  the  west  line  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  forward 
in  betterment  of  conditions  for  fighting  fires. 

The  hydroelectric  power  plant,  authorized  by  the  current  appro- 
priation bill,  will  shortly  be  completed.  This  plant  will  provide 
pK)wer  and  light  for  the  headquarters  establishment,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  its  construction  a  gravity  water  supply  has  been  estabUshed, 
providing  much  needed  water  for  care  of  grounds  and  for  use  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings. 

SEASON  NOTES  ON  GAME. 

As  noted  in  preceding  pages,  nearly  all  of  the  parks  suffered  during 
the  past  winter  from  heavy  snowfall  and  severe  cold.  Glacier  Park 
suffered  as  much  as  any  other  park  and  there  was  some  loss  of  big 
game.  A  careful  survey  of  wild  life  conditions  during  the  spring 
showed  that  the  losses  were  not  serious  and  that  there  is  still  an 
abundance  of  bi^  game  ammals  in  the  park.  Deer,  big^hom  sheep, 
and  goats  are  domg^fine  and  the  dk  are  holding  their  own.  Preda- 
tory animals  were  hunted  throughout  the  winter  with  a  large  measure 
of  success;  among  other  predatory  animals,  31  mountain  lions  were 
killed.  There  was  probably  the  usual  amount  of  slaughter  of  wild 
animals  by  Blackfeet  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  parik,  but  out- 
side of  the  park  lines,  however.  This  unauthorized  Killing  can  not 
be  stopped  unless  the  east  park  line  is  moved  to  the  road  connecting 
Glacier  Park  Station  with  the  St.  Mary  and  the  Many  Glacier  region. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF, 

Our  operations  in  Sequoia  National  Park  have  been  marked  with 
progress.  The  park  itself  has  given  greater  service  to  the  people 
despite  the  fact  that  travel  decreased  slightly.  This  year  27,514 
Visitors  are  recorded  as  compared  with  28,263  visitors  in  1921. 
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MIDDLE  PORK  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  PROQRBSSBS. 

Advancement  has  been  made  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  to  Giant 
Forest,  Si  miles  having  been  built,  and  preliminary  work  extended 
1  mile  farther.  It  is  hoped  that  by  July  1,  1923,  it  will  be  possible 
to  tie  on  to  the  old  Smith  grade,  2^  miles  below  Oiant  Forest,  and 
permit  travel  to  use  that  avenue  of  approach  until  the  new  grade  to 
buena  Vista  Point  can  be  constructea. 

IMPORTANT  IMPROVBMBNTS. 

Other  important  improvements  include  remodeling  of  two  cabins 
in  Giant  Forest  for  quarters;  two  footbridges  built  on  Kound  Meadow 
and  5  miles  of  hiking  trails  improved;  pavilion  at  Giant  Forest 
roofed  and  inclosed;  storehouse  and  other  building  covered  with 
shakes;  the  construction  of  a  telephone  line  from  RedhiU  to  Hospital 
Rock,  9  miles;  water  piped  to  Alder  Creek  ranger  station;  the  sys- 
tem at  Watson's  spring  improved;  one  mile  of  water  extension  m- 
stalled  at  Giant  Forest  and  a  5,000  gallon  tank  located  at  the  corral. 
Because  of  shortage  of  funds  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  and  repair 
roads,  trails,  buildings,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  as  should  be  done,  but 
communications  were  established  on  schedule  time  in  the  spring  and 
were  practically  imintemipted  during  the  season. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHBR  SBRVICB. 

The  Tulare  County  Library  maintained  a  branch  in  the  Giant 
Forest  with  a  selection  of  books  on  nature  subjects  which  were 
eagerly  sought  by  visitors.  A  nature  guide  service  was  provided 
imder  the  direction  of  United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Fry. 
Excellent  nature  notes  prepared  by  Judge  Fry  have  been  welcomed 
by  naturalists  and  newspapers.  A  wild  flower  show  at  Giant  Forest 
attracted  many  visitors  and  an  auspicious  start  was  made  in  collect- 
ing natural  history  specimens  for  a  museimi.  On  August  26  and  27 
the  Mountain,  Forest,  and  Desert  Players  presented  **Ersa  of  the 
Red  Trees''  under  the  General  Sherman  Tree.  All  who  saw  this 
pageant  of  the  sequoias  were  impressed  by  its  beauty  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  created  respect  for  the  natural  beauties  cm  the 
park. 

PROPOSED  ROOSBVBLT-SBQUOIA  BXTBNSION. 

The  proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  Park  extension  has  not  yet 
become  an  accomplished  fact;  the  proposed  legislation  still  remain- 
ing pending  in  Congress.  The  greater  park,  when  rounded  out  by 
the  inclusion  of  some  950  square  miles  of  magnificent  mountain  and 
canyon  scenery,  will  equal  any  national  park  m  beauty,  and  provide 
a  playground  area  unmatchea  in  opportunities  for  hed^thful  recrea- 
tion, nature  study,  moimtain  climbing,  and  other  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  present  bill  cuts  off  three  southern  townships  of  the  present 
Sequoia  National  Park,  but  is  a  compromise  agreea  to  by  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
the  area  to  be  excised  contains  excellent  range  for  deer,  which  have 
been  protected  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  park  in  1890,  it  should 
by  all  means  be  established  as  a  game  refuge. 
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PRIVATB  HOLDING  ACQUIRED. 

During  the  year  the  so-called  Wolverton  Dam  tract,  an  area  of  160 
acres  owned  by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  was  relinquished 
to  the  Government  by  the  corporation  by  deed  of  gift. 

LARQBR  APPROPRIATIONS  NBBDBD. 

.  Notwithstanding  its  area,  attractions,  accessibility,  and  lai^e 
travel,  the  park  has  never  received  adequate  appropriations.  The 
ever-increasmg  use  of  the  park  by  campers  urgently  demands  the 
installation  of  adequate  samtation  and  water  systems  and  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  camp  groimds.  The  completion  of  the 
Middle  Fork  Koad  will  greatly  increase  travel  to  the  park  and  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  additional  camping  areas. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

Many  achievements  have  marked  this  year's  operation  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  An  instance  worth  recording  is  that  for 
the  first  time  since  its  creation  park  officers  have  remamed  in  the 
park  at  headquarters  throughout  the  year,  the  superintendent  and 
tiis  family,  with  one  employee,  staying  there  throughout  the  winter 
months.  As  it  required  three  days  by  pack  and  saddle  horses  to  make 
the  roimd  trip  for  mail  and  perishable  supplies  between  headquarters 
and  Mancos,  it  will  be  seen  that  winter  administration  of  this  park 
area  involves  some  hardships.  The  new  superintendent's  home, 
b^un  during  the  latter  part  of  the  travel  season,  was  put  under 
roof  bj3fore  snow  fell,  and  was  completed  for  habitation  tnroughout 
the  winter.  This  was  designed  after  the  style  of  buUding  of  the 
early  modem  Pueblo  Indians^  and  the  furniture,  following  the  old 
style  and  method  of  construction  introduced  by  the  early  Eranciscan 
fathers,  was  built  during  the  winter  months.  Hie  entire  construc- 
tion of  the  house  and  furnishings  was  under  Superintendent  Nus- 
baum's  supervision,  and  the  worK,  in  which  he  did  the  lion's  share, 
resulted  in  something  worthy  of  approval.  In  fact,  the  superin- 
tendent's residence  and  the  handmade  furniture,  all  designed  to 
fit  into  the  park  atmosphere,  proved  such  objects  of  attraction  to 
the  visitors  tnat  means  nad  to  oe  taken  to  arrange  for  special  hours 
of  inspection,  as  otherwise  the  superintendent  would  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  living  in  the  house. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  GROUP  PLAN  WORKED  OUT. 

Furthermore,  a  complete  and  interesting  plan  for  future  develop- 
ment of  an  administrative  group  was  worked  out  during  the  winter 
and  later  approved  by  the  assistant  landscape  engineer  after  studies 
on  the  ground.  This  group  includes  a  new  checking  and  adminis- 
tration building  and  a  new  museum.  The  museum  will  be  a  gift  to 
the  park  by  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Levis  ton,  of  San  Francisco.  The  material 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  section  of  the  building  is  now  being 
assembled.  The  administrative  and  checking  station  is  now  under 
construction  and  will  be  finished  during  the  winter.  The  building 
will  be  furnished  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  superintendent's 
home.  All  this  work  oeing  carried  on  under  Superintendent  Nus- 
baum's  personal  supervision  will  insure  its  high  quality  and  correct 
execution. 
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ARCHABOLOarCAL  WORK. 

Archaeolf^cal  work  was  continued  in  the  park  this  season  over  a 
period  of  three  months  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Pewkes, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. His  work  included  the  excavation  and  repair  of  Pipe  Shrine 
House,  Far  View  Tower  and  kivas,  Unit  House,  partial  excavation 
of  Megalithic  House,  work  in  burial  mounds,  and  the  protection  of » 
the  wuls  of  Far  View  House.     Doctor  Fewkes,  during  his  stay  in  the 

eark,  also  gave  evening  camp-fire  talks  at  the  Circle  in  Spruce  Tree 
amp,  which  were  attended  nightly  by  nearly  every  visitor  in  the 
park. 

TRAVEL  RECORDS  BROKEN. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  park  was  opened  15  days  later  than  tisual, 
and  that  the  rail  strike  seriously  curtailed  rail  travel,  all  previous 
is  have  been  broken  this  year.  Extension  of  the  public 
d  was  made  necessary,  there  being  as  many  as  34  cars 
I  ground  in  a  single  night.  Many  minor  improvements, 
in  the  Spruce  Tree  Camp  and  guests  were  better  cared 
T  before.  Further  improvements  and  increased  accom- 
re  necessary  and  these  are  being  planned  by  the  operator. 

ADEQUATE  WATER  6UIVI.Y  NECESSAJtV. 

s'ater-supply  system  is  the  park's  greatest  need, 
water  collected  and  retained  in  the  reservoir  seeps 
>f  sandstone  to  the  so-called  spring  stratum  at  the 
[Vee  Canyon,  when  it  is  again  collected.  An  addi- 
he  canyon  head  was  dug  out  and  enlarged  and  new 
torage  tank  five  times  tne  size  of  the  old  one  were 
■  from  the  cistern  is  pumped  to  the  tank  above  tie 
uted  by  gravity.  Increased  storage  space  for  sur- 
e  the  present  reservoir  and  at  least  one  additional 
re  the  camp  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  increased 
Further  studies  for  increased  water  supply  must 
travel  to  the  park  will  be  limited  to  the  number 
m  be  supplied  with  water  at  any  given  time. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

Probably  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  park  highways  since  first 
constructed  is  tne  reconstruction  this  year  of  the  old  abandoned 
id.  It  will  eliminate  5}  miles  of  uninteresting 
d  and  does  aWay  with  2,000  feet  of  adverse 
n  to  be  reconstructed  this  year  will  shorten  the 
le  crest  of  the  mesa  by  2  miles  and  will  elimi- 
iwitchbacks  and  extreme  grades.  A  serious 
id  in  this  work,  due  to  the  Tact  that  all  water 
camps  and  for  the  steam  shovel  had  to  be 
Mancos,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  Two  short- 
mile  in  extent  have  been  constructed,  elimi- 
racking  in  visiting  the  ruins.  All  the  other 
3  been  practically  rebuilt,  dangerous  curves 
Qed,  and  widened  and  graded  for  two-way 
lave  the  park  roads  been  in  such  excellent 
shape. 
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Three  aew  trails  were  built,  giviDjg  new  and  better  access  to  several 
of  the  most  visited  ruins.  Afl  olcT  trails  were  thoroughly  repaired 
and  put  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

MOUNT  iWcKINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA. 

The  Mount  McKinlev  National  Park  was  created  primarily,  for  pro- 
tection of  its  vast  heras  of  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  and  otner  game. 
To  afford  further  protection  to  important  breeding  grounds  of  the 
mountain  sheep  and  caribou  the  park  was>  on  January  30.  1922, 
extended  by  act  of  Congress  eastward  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  meridian,  thereby  adding  about  445  square  miles,  making  tne 
entire  park  area  2,645  sauare  miles,  the  second  largest  national  park. 
Under  the  law  creating  uie  park  mining  is  permitt^,  and  prospectors 
and  miners  in  the  pa^  may  take  and  kill  therein  so  much  game  or 
birds  as  may  be  needed  for  th^  actual  needs  when  short  of  food,  but 
in  no  case  are  animals  or  birds  permitted  to  be  killed  for  sale  or  removal 
therefrom  or  wantonly. 

COOPERATION  OP  ALASKAN  PEOPLE  QRATIPYINQ. 

Administration  of  the  park  area  was  assiuned  last  year  with  the 
appointment  of  Supt.  Henry  P.  Karstens  under  a  small  appropriation 
amounting  to  $8,000  granted  by  Congress.  A  similar  amount  was 
granted  by  Congress  for  this  year.  With  these  small  f und3  little  more 
than  the  very  important  patrolling  work  for  game  protection  could  be 
undertaken.  The  supenntendent  has  endeavored  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Alaskan  people  in  the  protecting  of  the  wild  life  within 
tne  park  boundaries  by  presenting  the  need  for  such  protection  in  an 
open  and  frank  manner,  and  they  have  responded  splendidly.  Very 
tittle  poaching  now  goes  on  within  the  park  and  market  hunting  alon^ 
the  park  boundaries  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Prior  to  defi^ 
nite  patrol  by  the  superintendent  and  his  ranger  assistant,  wamiojg 
signs  against  poaching  were  posted  in  stations  along  the  Alaska  RaiT 
road  and  also  at  strategic  places  along  the  park  boundarv,  and  these 
have  had  good  effect.  The  surveyors  of  the  Qeneral  Land  Office  have 
cooperated  in  placing  the  latter  signs.  Altogether  the  cooperation 
afforded  by  the  Alaskan  people  has  been  most  gratifying. 

OFFICIAL   HEADQUARTERS   ESTABLISHED   AT   McKINLBV   PARK   STATION. 

The  General  Land  Office  of  the  Literior  Department  has  had  a  sur- 
vey party  in  the  field  now  two  seasons^  marking  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  park.  The  main  park  entrance  is  on  the 
eastern  boimdary,  closely  approached  by  the  Alaska  Railroad.  The 
railroad  station  at  this  point  nas  been  named  McEanley  Park  Station. 
Here  the  superintendent's  official  headquarters  have  been  established 
and  a  base  camp  constructed.  At  this  point  a  strip  of  land  1  mile 
wide,  extending  from  the  railroad  into  the  park,  has  been  set  aside  by 
Executive  order  for  entrance  and  administrative  purposes.  A  road 
from  this  point  throu£[h  the  upper  passes  of  the  park  to  the  base  of 
Mount  Mcmnley,  a  instance  oi  about  85  miles,  is  the  park's  most 
iu*gent  road  need. 

QIFT  FOR  PARK  TRAILS. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  this  service,  is 
marking  out  a  good  trail  Sd  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Mc£aaley 
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Park  Station  across  the  park  to  the  foot  of  Muldrow  Olacico*  by  way 
of  Sable,  Polychrome,  and  Thorofare  Passes,  then  down  the  McKinley 
River  and  passing  out  of  the  park  to  Wonder  Lake  and  on  to  Kan- 
tishna  post  office.  The  trail  has  been  brushed  out  and  confusing 
points  nave  been  tripoded.  Small  tents  with  stoves  have  been 
erected  at  10-mile  intervals  for  shelter^  and  mileposts  will  be  erected 
and  signboards  placed  at  important  points.  No  money  has  been 
available  for  trau  work,  but  through  tne  generous  rift  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  this  summer  was  the  first  visitor  to 
make  a  purely  park  trip,  $1,000  is  now  available  for  use  by  the  super- 
intendent in  Dlazing  and  constructing  trails  as  in  his  discretion  are 
necessary.  The  Alaska  Road  Commission  has  prepared  a  project  for 
consideration  of  the  service,  which  contemplates  the  improvement  of 
the  main  trail  through  the  park,  as  well  as  the  development  of  suc- 
cessive sections  of  it  to  automobile  standard  as  travel  conditions  may 
warrant.  Another  project  in  which  the  Road  Commission  is  inter- 
ested is  for  a  summer  and  winter  road  from  Lignite  on  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district,  which  would  even- 
tually form  a  loop  route  170  miles  long  from  McKinley  Park  Station 
through  the  park  to  Kantishna  and  return  to  the  railroad  at  Lignite^ 

SOMB  ACCOMMODATIONS  TO  BE  INSTALLED. 

Many  inquiries  received  at  this  office  indicate  that  Mount  McKinley 
Park  has  a  great  fascination  for  prospective  visitors  to  Alaska.  It 
was  necessary  to  advise  all  inquirers  that  no  tourist  facilities  are  as 
yet  availabe  in  the  park.  A  large  Brooklyn  newspaper  desired  to- 
send  a  tour  to  Alaska  this  year  with  the  park  as  the  main  objective,, 
but  was  discouraged  in  domg  so  because  of  utter  lack  of  facilities. 
A  number  of  applications  have  been  received  from  persons  desiring 
to  install  hotels  and  camps  and  transi>ortation  service  in  the  park, 
and  these  are  now  being  mvestigated  Wth  a  view  to  having  installed 
by  next  year  some  accommodations  for  visitors. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME. 

Increasing  appreciation  of  the  gift  to  the  Nation  of  the  lands  on 
Moimt  Desert  l^and.  Me.,  comprising  the  Lafayette  National  Park, 
has  come  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  thousands  of  visitors,  who  this 
year  number  the  greatest  yet  recorded.  Its  educational  advantages 
and  its  recreational  opportunities  have  been  equally  appreciated. 
Many  men  of  science  have  visited  it  this  year  and  each  in  his  own 
field  has  found  great  interest  in  it. 

PROBLBMS  IN  CAMPING. 

The  most  important  new  development  in  the  park  is  that  of  motor 
camping,  for  tne  first  time  on  a  large  scale.  The  park,  our  only 
nationflJ  park  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  lies  withm  easy  tourine 
range  of  all  the  Eastern  States  with  their  great  city  populations,  ana 
its  striking  scenery,  its  bracing  air,  and  wonderful  outlooK  on  the  ocean 
is  sure  to  attract  m  the  future  thousands  of  persons  who  will  make  it 
the  objective  of  a  motor  tour.  The  park  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  care 
of  incoming  throngs  of  motor  campers,  and  definite  camping  grounds, 
involving  considerable  initial  cost  to  install  sanitation  and  water 
supply,  snould  be  provided.  Large  appropriations  must  be  ^ven  if 
these  essential  features  are  to  be  made  available.    A  further  detail  of 
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unusual  interest  has  been  the  establishment  of  group  camps.  This 
year  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  with  two  successive  camps  of 
some  60  members  each,  made  a  notable  success  of  its  first  venture. 
In  fact,  so  successful  was  it  that  the  club,  contrary  to  its  custom  of 
seeking  annually  new  places  for  camping  locations,  looks  forward  to 
TnA-king  a  camp  in  the  park  a  regular  event  of  its  annual  program. 
Theindividual  cost  to  the  members  for  their  two  weeks  of  wholesome, 
happy  life  was  comparatively  small.  This  group  or  community 
camping  is  certain  to  grow  to  lai^e  proportions  m  the  park  because  of 
its  accessibility  by  sea  as  well  as  land  to  our  crowded  eastern  cities. 

HAWAII   NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

Under  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000  granted  by  Congress  last 

J  ear,  the  National  Park  Service  assiuned  active  jurisdiction  of  the 
[awaii  National  Park  with  the  appointnient  of  Thomas  Boles  as 
superintendent.  Mr.  Boles  arrived  in  the  islands  about  April  1  and 
took  charge  without  delay. 

LAND  BXCHANQBS  AND  ARBA  ADDBD. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27,  1920,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii,  acqiiired  the  more  important  private  holdings  in  the 
Eilauea  section  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  and  all  of  the  private 
holdings  in  tiie  Mauna  Loa  section  of  the  park.  These  holdings, 
together  with  the  Territorial  land  in  the  Kilauea  section,  were  con- 
veywl  to  the  United  States  by  three  deeds  which  were  accepted  by 
the  department  on  September  27,  1922.  The  area  of  land  acquired 
by  these  conveyances  comprises  28,745  acres  in  the  Kilauea  section 
and  17,920  acres  in  the  Maima  Loa  section.  In  the  Eilauea  section 
certain  portions  oi  the  land  acquired  from  the  Bishop  estate  are 
encumbered  by  leases  nmning  for  periods  varying  from  5  to  20  years 
from  the  date  of  execution,  the  proceeds  of  wnich  were  reserved 
to  the  estate.  In  the  Territorial  land  conveyed  certain  portions  are 
encumbered  by  leases,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  solicitor  of  the  de- 
partment has  held  should  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  organic  act  creating  the  park  provided  for  a  third  tract  of  land 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  sufficient  in  width  for  a  road  to  connect  the 
Eilauea  section  and  the  Maima  Loa  section.  A  location  siu^ey  for 
this  road  has  not  been  made,  and  imtil  this  is  done  no  steps  can  be 
taken  to  secure  the  right  of  way, 

Tlie  Haleakala  section  on  the  Island  of  Maui  contains  approximately 
21.150  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  Territorial  land  and  the  balance  is 
held  in  private  ownership.  Acquisition  of  this  land  is  the  next  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  the  Hawaii  Park. 

The  Eau  Desert  lands  were  added  to  the  park  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  Maj  1, 1922.^  This  area  of  43,400  acres,  contiguous  to  the 
Eilauea  section,  contains  the  Eau  flow  of  1919,  great  earthquake 
clacks,  a  section  of  the  seacoast  where  great  lava  flows  have  poured 
into  the  ocean,  numerous  craters  and  cones  and  desert  flora,  all  of 
which  will  be  of  attractive  interest  to  visitors  and  rounds  out  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  volcanic  j^enomena. 

>8e0p.  IW. 
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WBSIDBNCB  OP  THE  LAKE  OP  P1RB« 

On  May  1 ,  1921 ,  the  lake  of  living  lava  in  Halemaumau  be^an  rising 
slowly  until  by  May  13  it  was  but  40  feet  below  the  rim  of  me  crater. 
On  tnis  date  earthquakes  began  opening  up  subterranean  rents, 
causing  the  lava  to  drain  away  from  the  pit  with  resulting  subsidenoe 
at  times  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  per  hour.  This  sinking  continued  untU 
the  Lake  of  Fire  entirely  disappeared  and  by  the  1st  of  June  Hale- 
mamnau,  instead  of  being  a  lake  of  molten  lava  40  feet  down  and  1,200 
feet  across,  was  but  a  rumbling,  smoking  (diasm  1,000  feet  deep  and 
nearly  2,000  feet  across.  Durmg  the  smking  the  walls  of  the  pit, 
lacking  the  support  of  the  living  lava,  began  to  collapse  into  the  pit. 
The  resultant  rumbling  splash  with  numerous  streams  of  lava  spurtmg 
out  hke  blood,  then  slowly  rising  clouds  of  red  dust,  will  remain 
forever  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  fortunate  be- 
holder. 

During  the  subsidence  the  old  craters  of  Makapuhi  and  Napau 
became  active,  liquid  lava  flowing  into  their  long  dried  vegetation- 
covered  pits.  The  flows  into  these  old  craters  did  not  continue 
for  long  and  they  are  again  inactive.  About  the  middle  of  July 
manifestations  began  which  presage  a  return  to  Halemaumau  of  the 
Lake  of  Fire,  the  lava  beginning  to  i^ain  cascade  from  openings  in 
the  pit  walls  forming  a  new  pool  in  the  bottom  of  the  orater,  iraich 
has  risen  until  now  the  lava  is  between  400  and  500  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  expected  before  long  the  lake  will  again  have  assumed  its  normal 
condition. 

INCRBASBD  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Kilauea  Volcano  Hotel  Co.  has  made  considerable  improve- 
ment in  accommodations  at  the  Volcano  House,  including  a  38-rooin 
addition  which  now  gives  the  hotel  101  rooms,  10  of  which  have 
private  baths.  Under  the  skilled  direction  of  a  landscape  engineer 
the  grounds  in  front  of  the  hotel  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
beautified  and  an  excellent  golf  course  has  been  constructed  just 
outside  the  park  limits.  A  new  tank  for  storage  of  rain  water  with  a 
capacity  of  400,000  gallons  has  also  been  constructed,  making  the 
total  storage  capacity  at  the  Volcano  Hotel  700,000  gallons.  The 
water  sup^y  is  dependent  upon  storage  of  rain  waters  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association  has 
also  erected  a  new  building  for  museum  and  storage  use. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

The  popularity  of  this  little  park  containing  only  4  square  miles 
has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  travel  which  has  brought  with  it 
serious  problems  of  water  supply  and  sanitation.  Owing  to  lack  of 
appropriations  it  has  been  impossible  to  open  up  camp  grounds 
throughout  the  park  so  that  campers  could  be  spread  out  instead  of 
being  jammed  together  near  headquarters  where  at  least  some  meas- 
ure of  sanitation  and  water  is  found.  Hiis  overcrowding  results  ia 
destruction  of  vegetation,  trampling  of  meadows  and  flowers,  and 
injury  to  the  wonderful  Big  Trees  whidi  the  park  was  created  to 
preserve.  While  everything  possible  has  been  done  by  warning 
signs  and  restriction  of  automobile  travel  around  the  sequoias,  the 
trees  are  becoming  affected.    The  bark  of  the  General  Grant,  origi- 
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nally  over  two  feet  thick  on  buttresses  and  roots,  has  been  in  places 
ent&ely  worn  off. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  restore  the  park  and  its  ^ore  of  Big  Trees  to 
much  of  its  pristine  beauty  but  it  will  require  largely  increased 
appropriations  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  and  particularly  for 
an  adequate  water  supply  and  sewer  system  which  is  an  urgent  public 
necessity. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARK. 

Under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
bv  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Waring, 
ol  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  was  designated  superin-^ 
tendent,  vice  Dr.  William  P.  Parks  resigned.  Dr.  Warins's  appoint* 
ment  as  superintendent  is  an  admirable  arrai^ement  in  that  it  oritiffs 
a  Public  Health  Service  officer  in  full  charge  of  the  park  and  its  healtE-* 
giving  waters. 

NBW  FRBB  BATHHOUSE  AND  CUNIC. 

The  new  tjovemment  free  bathhouse  was  put  into  operation  early 
in  March.  Seventy-tiiree  thousand  and  eightynseven  baths  have  been 
given  in  the  treatment  of  thousands  of  inoigents  who  seek  health  by 
using  the  waters.  The  free  clinic  conducted!)^  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  was  put  in  operation  shortly  prior  to  the 

rung  of  the  free  bathhouse  in  which  building  it  is  located.  The 
c  is  handling  on  an  average  150  persons  per  day.  While  origi- 
nally designed  to  treat  venereal  diseases,  the  work  of  the  clinic  is 
broadening  out  and  nimierous  other  human  ailmente  are  be|i^ 
treated.  A  class  of  instruction  was  organized  for  physicians  which  is 
open  to  all  graduate  physicians  without  charge.  About  20  have  com- 
pleted the  required  course  of  instruction. 

NBW  BATHHOUdSS  COMPLBTBD. 

Three  new  bathhouses  have  been  completed  during  the  year-^the 
Quapaw,  Ozark,  and  Woodmen  of  the  Union,  the  latter  a  combined 
hospital  and  bathhouse  for  colored  people.  The  Lamar,  occupying 
the  last  lot  on  the  Central  Avenue  front  of  the  park^  is  ej^pected  to 
be  finished  by  die  end  of  the  current  year.  The  "Magnolia  Prome- 
nade" will  dien  be  complete.  It  is  made  up  of  a  magificeht  collec* 
tion  of  buildings  probably  unsurpassed  in  their  kind  on  the  globe* 
The  Government  administrative  building  should  now  be  remodeled 
as  its  present  appearance  in  comparision  with  the  other  buildings  on 
the  row  is  anytning  but  a  compliment  to  the  Government.  ^  Having 
forced  the  construction  of  a  row  of  beautiful  buildings,  it  should 
now  place  its  own  building  in  the  same  class. 

RBVBNUBS  NO  LONQBR  AVAILABLE  POR  IMPROVBMBNTS. 

In  the  act  approved  Maj  24,  1922,  making  the  appropriations  for 
the  Interior  Department,  it  is  directed  that  ^'from  and  after  July  1. 
1922,  all  revenues  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  oblijgations  outstanding  on  June  30, 1922. 
Estimates  shall  be  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  and  annually 
thereafter,  in  ike  manner  prescribed  b^  law,  of  the  the  amounts 
reqvdred  lor  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  im« 
provement  of  the  park." 
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WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  S.  DAK. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park  continued  its  popularity  as  one  of  the 
finest  natural  exhibits  of  the  Dakotas  by  attracting  visitors,  the 
number  of  which  has  eclipsed  all  previous  records,  rrivate  motor 
travel  has  again  furnished  the  larger  proportion  of  visitors,  the 
number  coming  by  rail  having  unfortunately  decreased  from  last 
year's  total.  The  public  camp  grounds  in  the  park  have  been  taxed 
to  capacity  practicallv  all  of  tne  season. 

Permanent  fiUs  and  culverts  have  been  substituted  for  all  bridges 
on  the  park  road,  using  up  most  of  the  fimds  allotted  for  road  work, 
consequently  other  road  work  had  to  be  held  in  abeyance.  The  main 
park  road  is  6  miles  long  and  part  of  the  Denver-Deadwood  Hijghway, 
and  a  substantial  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  good 
condition  pext  year.  The  entire  park  appropriation  is  but  $7,500, 
while  the  revenues  annually  amoimt  to  one-half  this  sum.  The 
excellent  water  system  is  now  inadeauate  to  supply  the  needs  placed  V 
upon  it  by  the  increased  camping  in  tne  park,  and  its  present  capacity 
must  be  doubled.    A  new  ranger  cabin  is  also  needed. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

During  the  year  the  city  of  Sulphur,  which  adioins  Piatt  Park, 
donated  between  $13,000  and  $16,000  for  part  improvements. 
Two  community  buildings  were  constructed  for  use  of  the  many 
campers  coming  into  the  park,  one  at  the  Bromide  camp  ground  and 
the  other  at  the  Cold  Spring  camp  ground.  Sewer  lines  were  laid  to 
each  camp  ground;  three  new  comfort  stations  were  built  and  another 
repaired.  A  water  system  was  installed  in  both  camp  grounds  and 
electric  wires  put  in  so  that  the  camps  could  be  lignted  at  night. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  campers  utilizing  the  park  more  tnan 
doubled  in  number.  This  excellent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
city  of  Sulphur  was  appreciated  both  by  the  visitors  and  this  service. 

It  is  estimated  that  246,998  visitors  in  all  entered  the  park  gates. 
As  many  of  them  undoubtedly  repeated  their  visits  from  day  to  day, 
70,000  individuals  is  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  travel.  The 
park  is  a  focal  point  for  motor  travel  from  all  the  Southern  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  season  the  campers  held  several 
big  meetitigs  and  commimity  camp  fires  and  organized  a  Piatt  Park 
Club  with  over  100  vice  presidents  in  different  States.  The  aim  of 
the  club  is  to  tell  others  oi  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  health- 
giving  waters  of  the  park  and  to  see  that  it  has  financial  help  to  prop- 
erly maintain  it  and  for  needed  imnrovemente. 

The  wild  animals  maintained  imder  fence  in  the  park  were  added 
to,  a  fine  bull  elk  from  Yellowstone  being  received;  four  fawns  were 
added  to  the  deer  herd,  and  a  baby  buffalo  was  born  in  the  park. 

.  The  park  roads  are  especially  in  need  of  improvement  and  ade- 
quate appropriations  should  be  made  to  bring  them  up  to  a  standard 
worthy  of  a  national  park. 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

On  April  29  last  Congress  r^noved  the  inhibition  against  an 
appropriation  of  more  l£an  $5,000  annually  for  Lassen  Volcanic 
I^ational  Park,  which  will  now  enable  the  development  of  that  area, 
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covering  124  square  miles  and  containing  the  only  active  volcano  in 
the  United  States  proper,  to  proceed  u  larger  appropriations  are 
granted.  Small  amounts  of  several  thousand  aollars  heretofore 
annually  granted  by  Confess  have  been  devoted  primarily  to  the 
betterment  of  short  stretches  of  road  leading  into  the  park;  also  this 
year,  for  the  first  time^  a  mounted  ranger  was  employed  for  several 
months  to  study  park  travel  and  to  make  observations  of  the  ad- 
minstrative  ana  patrol  requirements.  Northern  California  wants 
this  park  developed  and  opened  up  to  travel.  Its  magnificient 
combmation  of  nature's  onerings,  mcluding  the  active  volcano, 
cinder  cones,  hot  springs,  mud  geysers,  ice  caves,  majestic  canyons, 
lakes,  forests,  and  streams,  when  accessible  is  bound  to  attract  great 
interest  from  the  touring  pubhc. 

The  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Association,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  has  been  particularly  active  by  suggestion  and 
otherwise  in  the  larger  development  of  the  park. 

Estimates  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  contemplate  an  amount 
sufficient  to  install  a  nucleous  of  a  permanent  amninistrative  and 
protective  force  and  essential  buildings.  The  chief  civil  engineer  of 
the  service  inspected  the  entire  area  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  will  submit  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  mitial  needs 
of  the  park. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH. 

Zion  National  Park,  the  youngest  member  of  the  park  system,  has 
grown  definitely  in  popularity  as  the  park  has  enjoyed  greatly  in- 
creased travel,  having  entertained  visitors  from  nearly  every  State 
and  from  several  foreign  countries.  While  rail  and  motor  stage 
travel  increased  slightly  over  last  year,  the  large  increase  resulted 
from  private  motor  travel.  The  public  camp  groimd,  attractively 
located  among  large  shade  trees  mterwoven  with  wild  grape  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  wood  and  cool  spring  water^  was  tnoroughly 
appreciated  by  motor  campers^ho  as  a  rule  stayed  longer  than  in 
previous  years.  The  Wylie  Way  Camp  was  again  operated  by 
W.  W.  Wylie,  excellent  accommodations  being  furnished  visitors 
coming  by  stage  or  those  not  desiring  to  can^). 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  park  is  in  the  initial  stage  of  development.  Little  in  the  way 
of  extensive  improvement  has  yet  been  possible  under  the  annual 
appropriations  of  $10,000  which  the  park  has  received.  Funds  for 
improvement  work  have  been  usually  expended  in  repairii^  damage 
to  the  present  road,  5  miles  in  length,  which  parallels  the  Virgm 
River.  Heavy  rainfall  this  year  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to 
the  road,  the  bridge  in  the  Sand  Slide  being  partially  washed  out  and 
the  bridge  near  Wvlie  Ckmp  having  been  washed  out  twice.  TTie 
flood  character  of  the  river  also  causes  considerable  damage,  necessi- 
tating a  comparatively  heavy  maintenance  charge.  The  park's  16 
miles  of  trail  nave  been  maintained  in  better  condition  this  year  and 
possibljr  on  this  accoimt  have  been  more  used  than  in  previous  years. 
The  trail  to  the  east  rim  and  the  one  to  the  Weeping  Rock  and  the 
Narrows  have  been  the  most  popular. 
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NEW  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDINQ. 

At  the  begimung  of  the  present  season  a  small  administration 
building  was  built  just  inside  the  park  boundary.  The  building, 
constructed  of  red  sandstone  to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings, 
was  designed  by  the  landscape  engineering  department  and  is  of 
bimgalow  style,  containing  three  rooms  providing  a  superintendent's 
office,  a  checking  and  registering  office,  and  a  rest  room  for  tourists. 
It  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors. 

ROAD  DBVBLOPMBNT  PROPOSED. 

Southwestern  Utah  with  its  remarkable  Cedar  Breaks  and  Bryce 
Canyon  areas  and  its  culminating  attraction,  Zion  Park,  is  just 
commg  into  proper  recognition  on  account  of  its  wonderful  scenery. 
As  a  result  travel  to  these  sections  will  undoubtedly  increase  very 
rapidly  during  the  next  few  years  and  provision  must  be  made  to 
meet  these  travel  demands,  in  the  general  road  budget  which  you 
will  submit  to  Congress  estimates  have  been  included  for  three  i^^ot 
projects  contemplating  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $350,000.  The 
present  entrance  road  must  be  improved  to  protect  it  from  river 
encroachment  and  several  miles  must  be  widened.  It  is  planned  to 
surface  the  entire  length  of  the  road  with  natural  material.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  6  miles  of  additional  road  through  to  the 
Narrows,  a  strikingly  beautiful  section  of  the  canyon  which  will  open 
to  travel  maiiy  additional  inspiring  and  wonderful  views.  It  is 
further  proposed  to  construct  a  road  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  to 
the  rim.  The  location  of  the  road  has  not  been  definitely  decidea  on, 
but  it  is  beUeved  a  satisfactory  and  feasible  location  can  be  found: 
its  approximate  length  will  be  about  7.5  miles.  This  road  win 
provide  a  rim  entrance  to  the  park^  giving  the  tourist  even  more 
wonderful  views  of  the  canyon  than  it  is  possible  to  secure  from  the 
floor.  During  the  hot  summer  months  it  will  provide  a  hi^h  line 
drive  from  Cedar  City  to  Cedar  Breaks,  thence  to  Zion  ParK  by  a 
proposed  road  connecting  the  park  road  with  the  new  Cedar  Breaks 
Road. 

A  OOVBRNOR'S  COMMITTBB. 

Because  of  State-wide  interest  in  the  development  of  Zion  Park, 
Grovemor  Mabey  called  a  conference  of  interested  parties  in  Salt 
Lake  City  last  December.  Ilie  conference  resulted  in  the  governor 
appointing  a  governor's  committee  on  national  and  State  parks  in 
Utah  with  suDcommittees  to  deal  directly  with  various  activities. 
No  definite  action  has  been  taken  on  the  proposal  to  add  tiie  Cedar 
Breaks  area  to  Zion  National  Park  nor  to  estaolish  the  Bryce  Canyon 
area  as  a  State  park. 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

There  are  24  national  monuments  under  tke  administration  and 
control  of  the  National  Park  Service.  These  were  created  and  are 
administered  imder  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiqui- 
ties, approved  June  8, 1906^  which  authorizes  the  President  to  declare 
by  puDiic  proclamation  "historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistorie 
structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  tibat  are 
situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  to  be  national  monuments  *  *  I'."  Each  one 
of  the  national  monuments  has  therefore  been  set  aside  because  of 
some  sci^tific  or  historic  interest,  which  makes  it  valuable  for 
{>reservation.  A  list  of  these  monuments,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  chief  attributes,  is  given  on  page  86. 

The  appropriation  this  j^ear  wa3  the  same  as  the  precedinj^  year- 
amounting  to  $12,500.  This  has  had  to  provide  for  salaries  oi  custo, 
dians^  occasional  repair  work,  ranger  eervice^  installation  of  warning 
and  guiding  signs,  and  the  like.  One  ciistodian  received  a  salary  ox 
$1,400  per  annum,  another  a  salary  of  $1,050  per  annum,  and  one 
patrol  ranger  at  another  monument  receivea  $1 ,200  per  annum.  The 
other  custodians,  selected  because  of  their  interest  in  and  affection 
for  &e  monuments,  served  at  the  nominal  salaries  of  $12  per  year 
each. 

With  the  development  of  large  cross-country  travel  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  the  national  monuments  have  been  proving 
mterwtin^  accents  and  consequently  have  been  visited  by  motoriste 
in  increasmgly  large  numbeiB.  This  growing  visiting  list  has  been 
most  satisfactory  amce  it  evinces  an  appreciation  of  Uie  educational 
value  of  these  reserved  exhibits  by  the  American  public,  but  it  also 
naturally  entails  increased  problems  of  administration.  Crowds  of 
visitors  unfortunately  mean  more  vandalism,  since  it  seems  to  be  a 
habit  with  scnne  classes  of  people,  no  matter  how  sacred  an  object  is, 
to  carve  and  write  their  names  on  walls,  to  dig  and  search  nuns  for 
treasures  or  relics,  or  to  take  away  interesting  objects  that  strike 
the  fancy  as  keepsakes.  Most  of  this  vandaiusm  is  the  result  oi 
thoughtlessness  or  imorance,  but,  in  some  cases  the  evidence  shows 
that  it  has  been  deliberately  malicious.  Certainly  thoughtlessness 
or  ignorance  can  not  be  offered  as  an  excuse  now  where  warning  signs 
are  posted.  The  service  is  following  the  policy  of  making  an  example 
of  offenders  by  arresting  them  and  oringmg  mem  before  the  nearest 
United  States  commissioner  for  trial.  Once  the  visitors  find  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  tampering  with  these  precious  exhibits,  van- 
dalism will  cease. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  accomplished  with  the  monument 
funds  granted  by  Congress  has  been  Uie  purchase  of  steel  signs  for 
warning,  guiding,  or  boundary  marking  purposes^  which,  fastened  to 
iron  pipes  and  set  in  cement,  are  unbumable,  resistant  to  shots  from 
gun  and  rifle,  shooting  beinjg  a  very  common  habit,  and  unless  duff 
up  and  carted  away  wiU  last  for  many  years.  We  are  unable  to^redict 
cm  the  basis  of  past  experience  that  even  this  latter  expediency  may 
not  be  adopted  by  some  one. 

During  the  year  a  new  museum  and  administration  building  at 
the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  was  constructed  under  the  able 
direction  of  Custodian  Frank  Pinkley.  This  is  a  five-room,  adobe 
structure  put  up  by  Indian  labor.  JRj  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  the  museum,  for  which  Mr.  rinkley  has 
coUectra  many  mtereeting  relics  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
legion.  A  number  of  exhibits  were  gathered  early  in  the  winter, 
when  Mr.  Pinkley  explored  several  mounds  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Casa  Grande  and  obtained  a  few  beautifully  decorated  oUas,  some 
metates,  atone  axes,  and  other  material.  In  one  of  these  buried 
rooms,  of  which  the  roof  had  been  burned,  an  especially  interesting 
find  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  baskets  th^ 
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had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  enough  remaming,  however,  to  enable 
a  study  of  the  weave.  The  basketry  of  the  people  who  built  the  Casa 
Grande  is  exceedingly  rare  and  therefore  these  frasments  are  a 
valuable  addition  U)  the  museum.  Custodian  Pinluey  was  also 
assigned  various  problems  connected  with  the  administration  of  some 
of  our  other  monuments  of  the  Southwest,  all  of  which  were  expedi- 
tiously and  satisfactorily  handled.  , 

The  Devils  Tower  National  Monmnent,  Wyo.,  containing  a  remark- 
able natural  rock  tower  of  volcanic  origin  some  1,200  feet  in  height, 
is  increasing  its  visiting  list  from  year  to  year.  From  our  limited 
funds  we  allotted  some  money  to  the  improvement  of  the  road  within 
the  monument  boimdaries  so  thati  according  to  reports,  it  has  never 
been  in  better  shape  than  it  is  now.  A  spring  close  to  Uie  tower  has 
been  cleaned  and  received  other  improvements,  and  a  small  log  shelter 
cabin  to  protect  the  visitors  in  inclement  weather  has  been  erected. 

The  archaeolopcal  work  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  the  School  oi  American  Research  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument  is  steadily  progressing.  When  their  explorations  and 
excavations  are  completed  it  is  expected  that  mucti  that  is  now 
unknown  regardmg  the  eariy  inhabftants  of  these  dwellings  wiU  be 
revealed.  It  is  a  fascinating  work  with  a  great  appeal  both  to  the 
imaginative  and  to  students  of  history. 

In  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  the  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Pittsburgh  continued  excavations  for  fossil  r^nains  under  permit 
from  the  department.  These  excavations  are,  however,  now  being 
carried  on  at  such  depth  that  it  may  prove  a  barrier  to  further 
scientific  research  work  on  account  of  the  cost.  This  monument  was 
established  primarily  to  place  these  fossil  remains  under  Government 
jurisdiction  for  excavation  and  removal  to  scientific  institutions. 

One  of  our  most  valuable  exhibits  is  contained  in  the  El  Morro 
National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  an  enormous  sandstone  rock  on 
which  the  early  Spanish  conquistadors  carved  many  interesting  and 
historic  inscriptions.  Last  year  special  effort  was  made  by  the 
service  to  place  the  monument  in  good  condition  by  erasing  modem 
inscriptions  placed  near  or  over  some  of  the  Spanish  inscriptions,  the 
excavation  of  an  old  spring,  the  placing  of  warning  and  descriptive 
signs,  and  the  placing  of  barriers  to  prevent  persons  from  reaching 
the  walls.  Our  able  custodian,  Vo^,  who  for  a  short  time  was 
temporarily  separated  from  the  service  on  account  of  a  short  sojourn 
in  California,  nas  continued  his  excellent  supervision  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  by  making  occasional  repairs  has  kept  it  in  fine  condition. 

The  service  this  year  gave  particular  attention  to  improving  condi- 
tions in  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument.  This  monument, 
covering  426.43  acres  and  containing  one  of  the  most  noted  redwood 
groves  of  Sequoia  sempervirens  in  California,  is  located  only  about  7 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  draws  great  crowds  of  visitors,  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays.  It  receives  the  largest  number  of  visitors 
annually  of  any  of  our  monuments.  Our  custodian,  Mr.  Richard  F, 
O'Rourke^  because  of  love  for  and  interest  in  the  monument,  serves 
at  a  nommal  salary  and  did,  with  such  assistance  as  could  be  pro- 
vided, excellent  work  in  patrolling  the  woods.  In  September  an 
efiicient  and  tried  ranger  was  transferred  from  the  Yellowstone  forces 
to  the  Muir  Woods,  where  he  will  now  make  his  headquarters.  A 
small  cottage  has  been  constructed  for  his  occupancy,   to  which 
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improvementa  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  money  becomes 
available.  It  is  believed  with  the  installation  of  this  permanent 
ranger,  assisted  by  such  laborers  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
area  patroled  and  cleaned,  the  Muir  Wo<Kb  National  Monmnent  will 
be  maintained  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  and  a  model  for  our 
other  monuments. 

The  Petr^ed  Forest  National  Monument,  in  Arizona,  receives  the 
next  greatest  number  of  visitors  annually.  Here  in  great  profusion 
lie  many  petrified  trunks  of  trees  of  the  antediluvian  period,  which 
reflect  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Unfortimately  the  average 
visitor  to  this  monument  has  shown  a  disposition  to  carry  off  as  many 
^>e<mnens  as  he  or  she  could  carry.  It  nas  been  the  custom  of  the 
service  to  permit  the  taking  of  small  chips  weighing  not  more  than 
5  pounds  as  souvenirs,  and  the  aeirice  would  have  liked  to  con- 
tinue this  permission,  but  when  inspection  of  roads  leading  out  of  the 
monimient  show^  for  miles  that  visitors  had  taken  large  pieces 
weighing  50  to  100  pounds,  which  later  on,  when  the  weight  became 
buraensome,  were  thrown  along  the  roadside,  radical  steps  were  found 
necessary,  and  the  taking  of  specimens  is  now  pronibited.  The 
installation  of  a  patrolling  ranger  was  the  first  step  toward  betterment 
of  conditions,  but  this  did  not  prove  satisfactory  because  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  dependable  man  who  would  do  nis  duty  without 
supervision.  Customan  Nelson,  however,  foimd  it  possible  to  dispose 
of  nis  hotel  and  transportation  business  at  Adamana,  and  is  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  the  patirol  work  as  permanent  resident  custodian, 
Uving  in  a  small  shelter  hut  within  the  monument  area.  Mr.  Nelson 
has  an  individual  and  intense  interest  in  the  exhibits  covered  by  the 
monument,  and  the  service  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  him  on  the 
ground.  As  an  indication  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  and  of  the  policy 
of  having  a  man  on  tiie  ground,  it  is  interesting  to  note  from  his  report 
for  the  month  of  August  that  stone  estimated  to  weigh  some  3»^15 
pounds  was  taken  from  visitors  and  replaced  on  the  ground.  Th^ 
monument  has  been  thoroughl]^  signed  and  we  are  for  the  first  time 
in  years  satisfied  with  progress  in  its  administration. 

The  restoration  worV  on  the  roof  and  facade  of  the  Tumacacor^ 
Mission,  an  old  Spanish  ruin  within  the  Tumacacori  Nation^  Monu- 
ment was  practically  completed  last  year,  but  some  work  on  it  was 
done  during  the.  year  just  closed.  The  custodian  plans  to  do  further 
work  from  time  to  tiipe  as  his  fimds  will  permit.  ,  The  site  has  been 
very  much  improved,  stumps  being  removed  and  the  ground  leveled 
about  the  mission.  The  national  conv^ition  of  the  Bankhead  High- 
way Association  was  held  in  Phoenix  in  April,  after  which  the  attend- 
ing delegates  visited  Nogales;  the  Noeales  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  tiieir  guests  in  the  Tumacacori  Monument,  thus  ^vin^  thd 
visitors  an  interesting  view  of  the  old  ruin.  The  interest  taken  m  the 
monument  by  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  very  keen;  they 
now  have  ul^j^  imder  consideration  for  the  opening  up  of  a  road  from 
the  State  nij^hway  to  the  monument,  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
feet  over  private  property;  they  are  also  planning  to  plant  trees 
around  the  ruin.  • 

Substantial  cooperation  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
Uie  Sitka  National  Monument  was  ^ven  by  the  Alaska  Road  Com^ 
mission.  The  Sitka-Indian  River  Road,  3^  miles,  which  provides 
access  to  the  national  monument  from  the  city  of  Sitka  was  improved 
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aad  tli0  suspension  f ootbridjge  within  the  monument  was  rq;>fdntecL 
The  Alaska  Road  Commission  also  installed  in  the  monimieot  the 
standard  metal  warning  and  informative  signs  furnished  by  this 
service.  Wheel  traffic  was  excluded  from  the  part  of  the  monument 
west  of  Indian  River  and  wooden  painted  warmng  signs  were  erected 
at  the  points  of  ingress  by  the  commission. 

While  a  niunber  of  interesting  events  have  transpired  in  the  other 
monuments,  such  as  the  cooperation  afforded  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Phoenix,  tne  young  men  of  this  club  placing  th^ 
warning  skns  in  the  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monimient,  ana  the 
work  dc  the  Business  Mens'  League^  of  Geringi  Nebr.,  in  placing 
similar  signs  in  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  lack  ot  space 
precludes  elaboration  in  this  report. 

OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION. 

With  our  small  Washington  office  force  of  18  people,  including 
the  director  and  the  assistant  director,  which  is  one  person  less  than 
we  had  two  years  ago^  we  have  at  this  writing  re^tered  disposal  of 
a  45  per  temt  increase  m  incoming  mail  for  the  penod  from  January  1 
to  daxe  over  the  similar  period  in  1920,  twQ  years  a^,  and  of  a  9  per 
bent  increase  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Outgomg  mail  disposed 
of  for  the  same  period  this  year  over  1920  was  an  increase  of  78  per 
cent  and  over  1921  an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  This  exceptional 
showmg  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  person  in  this  organization  is 
especiaUy  fitted  to  do  the  work  intrusted  to  him  or  to  her.  Certain 
simplifications  in  handling  work  and  installation  of  certain  systems 
have  also  contributed  to  its  more  expeditious  disposal.  A  continued 
increase  in  work  will  necessitate  adcutional  assistants,  and,  although 
we  hope  to  carry  on  without  more  clerks  for  one  year  longer,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  service  is  growing  and  that  we  must  have  one  or 
two  more  high-srade  clerks  m  the  near  future  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  h^  standard  of  expedition,  courteous  attentiveness,  and 
efficiency. 

The  d[ecided  changes  directed  by  the  Budget  Boireau  in  the  presen- 
tation of  fiscal  activities  of  the  various  departments  under  a  uniform 
system  of  bookkeeping  required  considerable  change  in  our  own 
booMceeping  methods,  both  m  the  field  and  in  this  office.  In  Wash- 
ii^ton  we  had  somewhat  anticipated,  by  a  new  columnar  system  of 
bookkeeping  permitting  of  daily  balances,  tiie  requirements  made  by 
the  Budget  and  our  office  system  of  auditing  ana  checkmg  accoimts 
had,  therefore,  to  be  only  slightly  revised;  in  fact,  the  Budget  Bureau 
complimented  us  highly  on  our  svstem  as  well  as  on  our  method  of 
presentation  of  estimates.  Memoers  of  our  accoimting  staff  were 
called  in  conference  numerous  times  to  better  acquaint  the  Budget 
Bureau  with  details  of  our  metiiods. 

In  the  field  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  revise  the  present  cost- 
keeping  system  and  the  method  of  bookkeeping.  A  meeting  was 
hurriemy  called  of  representatives  of  some  of^the  major  parks,  who 
met  in  the  Yellowstone  durmg  July  and  August,  with  tiie  result  that 
new  methods  of  cost  keeping  and  bookkeeping  were  incorjiorated 
into  a  manual  on  classification  of  accoimts  whi^  conforms  witii  the 
bulletin  of  the  Oeneral  Accoimting  Office  and  places  bookkeeping  in 
&e  various  parks  on  a  permanent  basis.    It  is  beheved  our  efforts 
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and  will  eliminate  some  confusion,  possibilities  of  overeipenditurei 
and  the  like^  occasionally  observed  in  >  the  past. 

While  we  annually  receive  numbers  of  letters  from  park  victors 
and  people  interested  in  park  matters  coxnmentin^  f  avoraU^  on  the 
cordiality  of  ^ponse  to  requests  by  the  WashiDgton  omoe  force 
and  employees  in  the  field,  we  have  received  more  eomplimentary 
letters  this  summer  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  note  the  favorable  oomment  on  the  efficiency  of  our 
ranker  forces.  People  are  quick  to  call  attention  to  actual  ^  assumed 
slights  or  discoiu*t^es  and  are  not  j>rone  to  obey  the  impulse  to 
write  a  letter  of  commendation  of  service  in  the  parks  or  cl  any  one 
of  its  employees.  Tb^  supnn^  lavora^^  letters  received  here 
exceeded  tne  number  of  complaints,  whiich  latter  in  fact  have  not 
been  over  two  dozeUi  remarkably  few  in  yiewjof  the  heavy  traveL 

The  service  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  men  and  wopaen  who  iM'e 
engaged  in  rendering  service  to.  the  pubUc.  You  have  by  all  yow 
service  appointments  maintained  the  hi^  standard  seit.  It  is  trqe 
that  occasionallv  a  person  is  found,  as  m  every  la^  organization;, 
who  is  unfit  for  £ne  work  intrusted  to  himi  but  jtbe  f omble  elimin  ation 
of  such  individuals  only  accentuates  the  hi^  standard  and  qualities 
of  those  who  carry  on. 

It  is  with  deep  rejgret  that  I  record  at  th^  point  the.  illness  of 
Director  Mather,  which  has  i^ece^sitated  an  ext^^e4  absence  from 
Washingtcm  for  recuperation  and  rest,  and  the  temporary  aesumptimi 
of  his  duties  by  the  assistant  director.  At  tiiis  writing  he  is  fast 
regaining  his  hiMilthi  and  will  be  at  his  desk  again  Fithin  a  very  shor^ 
time. 

LEOISLATION^ 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  lejrislation  affecting  the  national 
parks  which  has  be<^  considered  in  Congress  since  the  preparation 
of  the  fifth  annual  report.  The  text  of  the  new  laws  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  D  of  the  report^  together  with  important  reporte  of  com- 
nuttees  of  Congress  relating  to  pending  measures. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  national  patk  legislation 
of  the  past  year. 

PARK  BILLS  BNACTBD  INTO  LAW« 

The  act  of  December  20x  1921/  entitled  ''An  act  authorishig  ex* 
ehanjgeB  of  land  within  the  Rainier  National  IV>rest  In  the  State  of 
Wasmngton/'  made jpossible  the  exohi^ige  of  forest  lands  for  private 
holdings  along  the  Carbon  River  Road  approaehing  Mount  Kainier 
National  Park  throu^  tiie  Rainier  National  Forest,  amlthusprevented 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  these  holding.  '  ' 

The  act  of  January  30;  19222'  ^^titled  ''An  act  to  add  certain 
lands  to  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,"  provided  for 
the  extension  of  the  park  boundaries  to  include  446  square  miles  of 
mountainous  territory  which  is  the  breeding  ground  of  lai^e^herds  of 
mountain  sheep  and  caribou. 

The  act  of  April  29,  1922,'  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  section  5 
of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  the  Lassen  Volcanic 
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Park  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the  State  of  California  and 
for  other  purposes,'  approved  August  9,  1916,"  removed  the  Umita- 
tion  of  15,000  on  iae  annual  appropriations  for  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park. 

The  act  of  May  1,  1922,*  entitled  "An  act  to  add  a  certain  tract  of 
land  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park,"  provided 
for  the  addition  of  part  of  the  interesting  Kau  Desert  to  the  Hawaii 
National  Park. 

The  act  of  May  8,  1922,*  entitled  "An  act  granting  certain  lands 
in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital 
Association,"  enlarged  the  grounds  of  the  association  to  permit  an 
addition  to  the  hospital. 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  c^  May  24,  1923,* 
carried  appropriations  amounting  to  $1,446,520  for  the  National 
Park  Service  in  Washington  and  lor  the  administration,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  various  nation^  parks  and 
monuments.  This  includes  an  appropriation  for  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  provision  being  contained  in  the  act  t^t  after  July  1, 
1922,  the  revenues  of  Hot  Springs  should  be  turned  into  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

The  act  of  August  26,  1922,'  entitled  "An  act  authorizing^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dedicate  and  set  apart  as  a  nation^ 
monument  certain  lands  in  Riverside  County,  Califomia,"  provided 
for  the  reservation  of  the  Palm  Canyon  area  as  a  national  monument 
after  the  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  Agua  Caliente  Indians  to  the  lands  have  been  secured  and  for 
reimbursemetit  to  the  Indians  for  the  lands  relinquished  when  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  purpose. 

itled  "An  act  to  accept  the 
jEclusive  Jurisdiction  over  a 
ational  Park,  and  for  other 
it  complete  jurisdiction  over 

led  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
jain  tract  of  land  donated  as 
he  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,"  permitted  the  acceptance  by  the  Government  from  the 
Woman  s  Club  of  Estes  Park  of  land  on  which  the  new  administra- 
tion building  is  to  be  «reated. 

The  act  of  September  20,  1922/*  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  timber  owned  by  the  United  States  from  fire,  disease,  or  Uie 
ravages  of  beetles  or  outer  insecte,"  ^ves  authority  to  make  appro- 
miations  for  tbe  protection  of  timber  on  national  park  and  other 
ttovemment  lands,  but  carries  no  funds. 

PENDING  AND  PROPOSED  PARK    LEGISLATION. 

The  following  bill  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Senate : 
S.  35f9,"  "A  bill  defining  the  rights  of  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Indians  in  the  Mescalero  Indian  I^ervation,  providing  for  the 
allotment  of  certain   lands   therein  in  severalty  to   the  Mescalero 
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Apache  Indians,  and  creating  and  defining  the  All-year  National 
Park,"  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  7,  1922. 

New  bills  were  also  introduced  for  the  following  purposes: 

To  establish  the  Yakima  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Grand  Coules  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Petit  Jean  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Wonderland 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Appalachian  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  also  a  bill  establishing  a  national 
park  in  the  national  forest  reservation  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
one  creating  the  Battle  of  the  Bear's  Paw  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Other  new  bills  which  were  introduced  affecting  the  national  parks 
propose  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  roads 
within  the  Zion  National  Park;  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  roads  in  the  Sevier  and  Kaibab  National  Forests  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park;  the  locating  of  mining  daims  within 
national  parks;  the  placing  of  national  parks  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  authorization  of  prospecting  and 
mining  in  the  national  parks  imder  certain  conditions;  the  consolida- 
tion of  certain  patented  lands  in  Glacier  Park;  the  extension  and 
development  of  Sullys  Hill 'National  Park;  and  the  acceptance  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  of  the  Old  Salem  State  Park  at  Petersbui^,  Vlr 

H.  R.  7542,^'  ''A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  California,  and  to  change  the  name  of  said  park  to  Roosevelt- 
Sequoia,''  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  report,  was  favor- 
Ably  reported  out  of  conmiittee  on  January  20,  came  up  several  times 
on  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar,  and  was  finally  stricken  off  on 
April  3  on  the  groimd  that  the  bill  should  receive  more  consideration 
than  is  possible  on  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar. 

S.  274,  entitled  ''A  bill  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  dam 
across  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  State  of  Montana,"  which  was 
referred  to  in  our  last  annual  report,  was  not  acted  upon  during  the 
year,  although  on  February  16  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  held  a  hearing  on  it.     . 

In  preceding  years  bills  for  the  extension  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  southward  to  complement  and  roimd  out  the  park's 
exhibits  by  the  inclusion  of  the  wonderful  Teton  Moimtain  area  have 
bewi  introduced  in  Congress,  but  there  is  no  bill  in  the  present  Con- 
gress for  such  purpose.  This  matter  is  not  being  permitted  to  lie 
dormant,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  park  boimdary  rectifica- 
tion projects  before  the  country.  Problems  requiring  personal  in- 
vestigation of  possible  boundary  modifications  have  arisen,  and  at 
this  writing  are  being  carefully  studied.  A  satisfactory  solution  is 
essential  so  that  the  enlargement  program  majr  be  speedily  per- 
fected and  laid  before  Congress  for  effective  legislation.  Tnere  is 
little  opposition  to  this  project,  the  enlargement  plan  being  generally 
conceded  as  most  desiraole  ana  wise. 

No  new  bills  looking  toward  the  utilization  of  the  parks'  natural 
resources  were  introduced  into  Confess  during  the  vear,  the  only 
activity  in  this  direction  being  hearings  held  on  February  16  last 

u  Sm  oommittee  report  on  page  105. 
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before  the  Senate  Committee  axx  Im^atioii  and  Beclamation  on 
S.  274,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  on  April  12. 
1921.  The  hearing  was  not  extensive.  The  bill  h^  not  been  reported 
from  committee. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS. 

.  Br  proclamation,"  the  President  on  January  24,  1922,  established 
the  "Lehman  Caves  National  Monimient,  Nev.  As  the  remarkable 
limestone  caverns  reserved  by  the  national  monument  proclamation 
are  located  within  the  Nevada  National  Forest,  the  monument  reser- 
vation will  be  administered  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

EXECUTIVE   ORDERS. 

Executive  orders  affecting  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
were  issued  as  follows: 

December  22,  1921,^^  setting  apart  Sullys  Hill  National  Park  Game 
Preserve,  N.  Dak.,  as  a  bird  refuge. 

January  13,  1922,^^  a  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 'Mount  McEanley  National 
Park  and  to  protect  a  right  of  way  for  a  proposed  road  into  the  park. 

March  20,  1922,^  a  withdrawal  of  land  pending  resurvey  of  the 
CShaco  Canyon  National  Monument. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL   MONUMENTS, 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  26, 1922,^^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  1,600  acres 
in  Pahn,  Andreas,  and  Murray  Canyons,  Calif.,  containing  the  stately 
Washington  palm  (WasMngtoniana  JUifera).  The  act  provides  that 
before  such  reservation  shall  become  effective  the  consent  and  re- 
Unquishmei^t  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Indians  shall  first  be 
obtained,  covering  its  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands 
foxd  payment  therefor  made  to  tnem  when  there  shall  be  donated 
sufficient  funds  for  such  purpose.  It  is  imderstood  that  interested 
persons  stand  ready  to  donate  fimds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian 
rights. 

Throuch  the  generosity  of  one  of  its  trustees,  Mr.  Archer  M.  Himt- 
ington,  uie  American  Mxiseiun  of  National  Historv  has  tendered  to 
the  Government  for  national  monimient  purposes  the  Aztec  ruin  near 
Aztec,  N.  Mez.  This  ruin  of  precious  historic  value  contains  a  circular 
waUed  city  which  has  been  excavated  by  the  Museum  at  a  cost  of 
115,000. 

Director  Mather  has  taken  personal  interest  in  the  proposal  to 
establish  Pipe  Springs,  Ariz.,  as  a  national  monument,  ripe  Springs 
was  first  settled  in  1863;  its  historic  "Winsor  Castle"  with  port- 
holes in  its  walls  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuse  from  the  Indians  by 
the  early  settlers.  It  was  also  the  first  station  of  the  Deseret  Tele- 
graph in  Arizona,    Pipe  Springs  affords  the  only  water  in  the  desert 

UNO.  1618.  See  page  163. 
»No.3596.  Seepage  164. 
»  No.  9617.  See  page  164. 
UNO.  3660.  See  page  165. 
If  See  page  163. 
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between  Hurricane,  Utah,  and  Kanab,  Utah,  on  the  road  between 
Zion  National  Park  and  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Certain  private  interests  will  haye  to  be  acquired  before  it  will 
be  available  for  reservation.  Its  creation  as  a  monument  would 
serve  as  a  memorial  of  western  pioneer  life. 

Three  remarkable  groups  of  prehistoric  towers,  two  in  Utah  and 
one  in  Colorado,  are  recommended  for  preservation,  imder  the  name 
Hovenweep  National  Moniunent,  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chxesl, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  the 
request  of  the  service  the  General  Land  Office  sent  a  surveyor  to 
determine  on  the  ^oimd  the  exact  location  of  the  ruin  groups  in 
rdation  to  the  lana  line  surveys. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  one  needs  only  to  consider  the  annually 
mounting  flood  of  visitors  to  come  at  once  to  a  full  realization  of  what 

E splendid  national  assets  the  national  parks  and  monimients  are  as 
laces  for  recreation,  enjoyment,  and  rest  for  our  people.  Twelve 
undred  thousand  visitors  tells  its  own  story.  Not  one  year  during 
the  past  four  has  seen  the  country  without  serious  national  prol^ 
lems — participation  in  the  greatest  conflict  between  nations  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  when  that  was  splendidly  consimiated,  the  days 
of  reconstruction,  of  social  and  economic  unrest  that  have  intimately 
affected  the  home  life  of  each  living  person — and  not  one  year  of 
those  four  has  failed  to  register  the  gradual  moimting  of  the  visiting 
list  into  figures  that  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  service,  in  1916, 
would  have  been  deemed  decidedly  visionary.  And  this  may  be 
considered  only  the  beginning  of  a  constant  annual  travel  movement 
of  millions  to  these  national  playgroimds. 

The  necessity  for  national  retrenchment  in  expenditures  has  kept 
in  abeyance  the  devdopment  of  the  various  parks  to  their  fullest 
standard  of  service  to  the  public.  The  most  urgent  needs  are 
reconstruction  of  existing  roads  which  have  been  subjected  to  heavy 
wear  from  the  travel  flowing  over  them,  modem  public  camping 
grounds,  and  modem  sanitation  everywhere  where  large  crowas  oi 
visitors  congr^ate.  If  the  estimates  submitted  by  you  to  Congr^s 
through  the  Budget  are  enacted  into  appropriations,  the  parks  will 
be  started  on  a  program  of  development  that  in  three  years  should 
place  them  in  condition  for  efficient  service  to  the  public,  which  is 
what  they  were  created  for,  and  what  the  people  of  the  coimtry  will 
surely  demand. 

Respectfully, 

AsKO  B.  Cahmeebb, 
,  Acting  Directan 

The  Seobbtaby  of  the  Inte^ob. 
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ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

(Departmant  of  the  Interior,  Washlngtoiii  D.  C.) 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  directs. 

Arno  B.  Cammerer,  naaimst  director. 

B.  L.  Vipond,  chief  clerk. 

A.  £.  Demaray,  editor. 

RBLD  aBRVICB. 

OBNBRAIi. 
(Yellowstone  Perk,  Wyo.) 
Hbface  M.  Albright,  field  assistaiit  to  the  director. 

CIVIL  BNOINBBRINO  DIVISION. 
(811  Conch  Bnfldfaig,  Portland,  Oreg.) 

Geoige  E.  Goodwin,  chief  civil  engineev. 
'^ctor  A.  Enderaby,  assistant  «Qgineer. 
Bichard  R.  Tipton,  office  engineer. 

LANDSOAPB  BNOINBBBINO  DIVISION. 
(Yoeemite,  Calif.) 
Daniel  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer. 

THB  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Oftttf  Lake.  Alex  Sparrow,  superintendent,  Medford,  Oreg. 

Qlider,  J.  Ross  Eakin,  superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 

Gfuid  Canyon,  W.  W.  Crosbjr,  superintendent.  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Hawaii,  Thomas  Boles,  superintendent,  Volcano  House,  Hawaii. 

Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Waring,  superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Ulhyette.  Creorge  B.  Dorr,  superintend^it,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Meaa  Veroe^  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  superintendent,  Mancoe,  Colo. 

Mount  McKinley.  Henry  P.  Karstena,  superintendent.  NenanajAlaaka. 

Motmt  Rainier,  G.  L.  Nelson,  acting  supmntendent,  Ashlord,  Wash. 

Piatt,  Thomas  Ferris,  supmntendent,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Rocky  Mountain,  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Fftrk,  Colo. 


Wiod  Cave,  Roy  Brazed,  sup«rinte|ident.  Hot  Spnnp.  S.  Dak. 
Yellowstone,  Horace  M.  Albright,  superintendent,  Yellowstone  Fiurk,  Wyo. 
Tosttnite.  W.  B.  Lewis,  superintendent,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Gbuif. 
Zioo,  Walter  Ruesch,  acting  superintendent,  Si»ingdale,  Utah. 

THB  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

OiKpnlin  Mountain,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jack,  custodian,  Foilsom,  Union  County,  N.  Mez. 

Qua  Grande,  Fnmk  Pinklev,  custodian,  Blackwater,  Anz. 

Colorado,  John  Otto,  custodian,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Devils  Tower,  John  M.  Thorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 

SI  Morro,  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mex. 

Montezuma  Oastle,  Martin  L.  Jackson,  custodian.  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 

Muir  Woods,  Richard  F.  O'Rourke,  custodian,  317  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.  ' 

Kavajo,  John  Wetherill,  custodian,  KAyentSL  Ariz. 
P^paeo  Saffuaio,  J.  E.  McClain,  custodian,  Tempo,  Ariz. 
Petrified  Forest  William  Nelson,  custodian,  Adiunana,  Ariz. 
Scotts  Bluff,  Will  M.  Maupin,  custodian,  Gering.  Nebr. 
Tomacacori.  Frank  Pinklev,  acting  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

No  superintendent  has  oeen  appointed  for  the  Lessen  Volcanic  National  Ptok, 
nor  have  custodians  been  appointed  lor  the  Chaco  Cuiyon,  Dinosaur,  Gran  Quivira, 
Katmai,  Lewis  and  Clark  Oavem,  Natural  Bridges.  Pinnacles,  Rainbow  Badge, 
Sboahone  Cavern,  Sitka,  Verendrye,  or  Yucca  ELouse  National  Monuments. 
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Pige. 

^Haltore  to  the  national  parks,  1908-1922 90 

Viaitora  to  some  of  the  national  moDoments,  1919-1922 91 

Private  automobiles  altering  the  national  parks  during  seasons  1916-1922 91 

AutomobUe  and  motor-cycle  licenses  issued  during  seasons  1918-1922 91 

Receipts  collected  from  automobiles  and  motor-cycleB  during  seasons  1918-1922 .  t2 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for  and  revenues  received  from  the  various  national  parks  and 

national  m(mumaits  and  expenditures  made  therefhmi  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1922,  inclusive; 

also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1923 93 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  national 

parks  and  national  monumoits,  together  with  the  revenues  received  for  ue  fiscal  years  1917-1923,  in- 

elusive 94 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to 

national  forest  lands,  including  national  monuments  lands  adminL<«tered  by  the  Forest  Servira. .      95 
National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  Nalional  Park  Servioe  In  rriatfon 

to  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  located 96 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the 

public  lands 96 

STATISTICS. 

VMort  to  parkt,  1908-lOtt, 


Name  of  park. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Hot  SDrinxs 

19,542 

1,251 

8,860 

1,778 

2^826 

?275 

3^171 

s 26. 000 

«26Q 

>80 

854 

13,182 

788 

5>968 

4,171 

3,216 

<25'000 

S190 

165 

s  120, 000 

19,575 

2,407 

13,619 

1,178 

8,000 

>5,000 

3,387 

s  25. 000 

«190 

250 

s  130, 000 

23,054 

3,114 

12,530 

2^160 

10,806 

M,500 

3,887 

»80.000 

i900 

206 

S4,000 

M35,000 

23^970 

2,923 

10,884 

2M0 

8^946 

5,285 

3,199 

1 81.000 

«200 

230 

6,267 

« 135,000 

3,823 
1^735 

£756 
13,501 

6,253 

3,968 
s  85.000 

«300 

280 

12,138 

« 125, 000 

20,260 

4,667 

15,146 

8,735 

15^088 

7,096 

3,502 

"30  000 

^500 

502 

14,168 

*  115.000 

Yellowstone^ . . ,  ^ ,  ^ . ,  ^ 

61.809 

Seanoia 

7,647 
33.452 

Yosemite ,. . . ..,^^^r- 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake ..*,. 

Wind  Cave 

10,828 

35,160 

11,871 

^817 

>  20,000 

>  1,000 

06a 

Piatt 

SullysHUl 

Mesa  Verde -. 

Glacier 

14,265 
>  31, 000 

Rnrirv  If  oimtain 

Hawaii. 

»...ta4 

T^ASsen  Volcanic .  - ,  ^ . . 

Monnt  MniTinW--- 

' 

lifttevette * .  r 

Zlon. 

t 

Total 

60,018 

86,089 

198,606 

223,987 

229,084 

261,703 

235,196 

334,799 

Name  of  park. 


Hot  Springs 

YeUowstone 

Sequoia , 

Yosemite 

General  Grant..., 
Mount  Rainier ... 

Crater  Lake 

Wind  Gave 

Piatt 

SullysHUl 

Mesa  Verde 

QlMier... 

Rocky  Mountain. 

Hawaii 

Lassen  Volcanic . . 
Mount  McKinley. 
Grand  Canyon.... 

Lalayette 

Zioo 


Total.. 


1916 


« 118,740 
35,840 
10,780 
33,390 
15,360 
23,989 
12,265 
S9,000 

s  30, 000 

« 1,500 

1885 

12,839 

«  51, 000 


{51 


356,097 


1917 


s  135,000 

Is' 400 

18,510 

3^510 

17,800 

35,668 

11,645 

16,742 

S35,000 

2,W 

2,228 

18,887 

II7J186 

*8.W 


488,268 


1918 


s 140, 000 
21275 
15,001 
38,497 
15,406 
43,901 
13,231 
14,481 

2,058 

9,086 

101.497 

•2,000 


451,661 


1919 


>  160, 400 

62,261 

30,443 

58,362 

21,574 

55,232 

16,645 

26,812 

s  35,000 

4  026 

2287 

18,956 

169,493 


*^!- 


-.500 

(^) 
87,746 
>  64, 000 


755,325 


1920 


•162,860 
79,777 

19,661 

56,491 

20^135 

2^023 

•38,000 

9,341 

2^800 

2^449 

240.966 

•2,000 

(') 

67,315 

•66,500 

3  692 


919,604 


1921 


•130,968 
81,651 
28,268 
91,513 
30,312 

28,336 

•60,000 

9,100 

3,008 

19,736 

•273,737 

•16,071 

•10.000 

?) 

67,485 

•69,836 

2,937 


1,007,335 


1922 


•106,164 

98,223 

27^514 

100^500 

50^406 

70,871 

33,010 

81,018 

•70,000 

•9,54ft 

4,281 

28,085 

•219,104 

27,750 

•10,000 

•7 

84,700 

73,779 

4,109 


1,044,608 


•Ko  record. 

•  Estimated. 

•  Indicated  loss  in  travel  from  1921  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  checking  and  estimating  employed. 

•  Actual  park  visitors;  many  miners  and  prospectors  passed  through  park. 

90 
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VMtori  to  tome  of  (he  national  monumente  in  i919-19SSA 


Nftme. 


OqnHii  If  omitaln  (New  Mtaleo). 

Om*  Grande  (Aiisfloa) 

OoUndo  (Colondo) 

Devils  Tower  (Wyomixig) 

BlMaro<NewMeiico) 

McntwuBm  Oigtle  ( Arlionm) 

Miilr.WoodsCGttlifonilB) 

]let«io(AriMnm).... 

Ftotco  SigiMro  <  ArUom) 

BBUM^NBt(AriCQii«) 

SoottsBlnfffNebrukm) 

Tomaeaoori  (Arl-'aiia) 

▼■eDdrye  (North  Dikolft) 

aaB(Utth)» 


TotaL. 


1919 


*  1,500 

8,077 

S8,DOO 


> 48,200 

'Vi.'ooo' 


1,814 


66,191 


1920 


*3,200 

7,720 

« 1,200 


<  2,000 
«2^500 

«  77, 577 

04 

> 5,000 

>  30,890 
15,000 
s  4,300 


138,951 


1921 


*3,000 
6,296 
S5,500 
s  7,000 
> 3,000 
>  4,500 

«  87,400 

65 

s 8,000 

s  32, 700 
s  6,000 
« 5,000 
s  1,000 


164,461 


1022 


s  8,000 

5,068 

s  6,000 

'k^ 

S6,tt00 

s  90,870 

112 

s  8,000 
« 81,838 

« 6,000 

>5,100 


171,876 


1  No  records  tot  other  12  natlonAl  monuments. 

*  Estimated. 

•  Oeated  a  national  pari:  Nov.  19, 1919. 

PrioaU  auiomobtUe  entering  the  national  parkt  during  teaeont  IQtS-tQU, 


Name  of  park. 


ToOowstoDe 

Sequoiat 

Tosemlte 

Oensnl  Grant 

Meant  Bainier 

GkiterLake 

WtaidCaTe* 

Ptott«. 

Ifeaa  Verde 

Olader 

Roeky  Moimtain*. 
daoa  Gtoiyon  *. . . 

Uli7ette> 

Zion* 


Total. 


1916 


8,445 
736 
4,043 
1,778 
3,070 
2,649 
2,500 


185 

902 

« 10,050 


29,368 


1917 


5,703 
2,334 
6,521 
2,158 
5,894 
2,756 
4,837 


364 

1,121 

« 23,004 


54,692 


1918 


4,734 
1,627 
7  621 
2,438 
7,602 
8,105 
4)815 


371 

1,065 

«  20,588 


53,966 


1919 


10,737 
3,852 

12,109 
3,866 

10,434 
4,637 
8,240 


436 

1,607 

« 33, 638 

1,575 

4  7,000 


97,721 


1920 


13,586 
5,657 

13,418 
4,710 

10,814 
5  158 
7,686 


570 

2,009 

4  50,562 

8,200 

« 10,000 

644 


128,074 


1981 


15,786 
7,189 

18,947 
6,545 

12,271 
7,892 
9,078 

21,848 

661 

2,614 

57,438 

5,104 

91958 

604 


175,825 


19221 


18,258 

7,886 

19,588 

1^010 

17;i49 

»,429 

10,096 

«  80,000 


2,416 

4  52,119 

7,880 

8,660 

602 


197.106 


1  AntomoUleB  entering  parks  with  or  without  UoenseiB,  to  and  indnding  Sept.  80, 1922. 
>  license  required  only  lor  Giant  Forest  Bead. 
*  No  license  required. 
•Estimated. 

AutomabOe  and  motoregtU  Veentet  ietued  during  eeaeont  tQlS-lW 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922t 

Nsmeofpark.1 

Antome- 
hUes. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Antomo- 
hUes. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
hUes. 

Motor 
oydes. 

Automo- 
bUes. 

Motor 
oydes. 

Automo- 
hQes. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Yellowstone.... 

Sequoia* 

Yosemite 

penerti  Grant . 
Mount  Rainier. 
CiUerLake.... 
Jfcis  Verde.... 
Glider 

4,447 
766 
5,554 
2,850 
7,363 
1,959 
338 
1,066 

16 

2 

59 

27 

122 

5 

2' 

9,543 
i;fl65 
4 10,093 
2962 
8,949 
3,196 
464 
1,694 

38 
6 
94 
26 
113 
14 

i" 

13,288 

2,019 

4  10,112 

4,350 

9402 

3,783 

548 

531 

85 
13 
126 
37 
99 
19 
5 

11,552 
3,041 
4  15,250 
6,300 
8,824 
5,821 
606 
8,414 

58 

23 
131 

W 

41 
2 
2 

20,158 

8,197 

16,835 

lO^OM 

8  101 

907 

1,548 

149 

1 
134 

iis 

42 

i 

Total 

23,833 

233 

38,586 

292 

48,983 

384 

54,807 

317 

•67,429 

•446 

^)  No  Ueeoses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Spilna,  Piatt,  HawaU,  Lassen  Volcanic,  8uUyR  Hill,  Roeky 
Moontatn,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Laisyette  Nationairirks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  Park. 
» Number  of  licenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  biduding  Sept.  30, 1922. 
>  licenses  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

ludes  5J300  autos  in  1919, 1.419  autos  in  1920, 1,210  autos  in  1921,  and  665  autos  In  1922,  the  owners  of 
surrendered  Yosemite  valley  Hi^way  Association  certificates  In  lieu  of  payment  of  entrance  fee. 


4  Includes 

vUdisurra  ,      „ 

4  Indndes  399  eompUmentery  permite. 
'lodndes  1  compumentary  ptfmit. 

licenses  not  required  in  certain  parks  because  of  small  road  mileage  or  unimproved  condltioQ  of  roads 
(tee  footnote  1).  Xloenses  also  not  required  for  travel  on  unimproved  roads  in  other  parks.  No  charge 
w  Ikmse  issued  for  operating  oars  on  offloial  business. 


9$^  BEPOilT  OF  DIBECTOR  OF  NATIOJSTAL  FAB1(  SBBVJGS* 


NuMofptrk.! 


TcUowsUme... 

Sequoia* 

Yatomlte 

Oentral  Grant. 
Mount  Rainier. 
OntvLake.... 
Mesa  Verde.... 
Olader 


Total. 


1018 


138,882.00 

1,090.00 

27,888.00 

i;i8&fi0 

18,226.  fiO 

4,002.60 

88&00 

1,06&00 


88,023.00 


1010 


$71,837.60 

4,184.60 

28474.00 

1,604.00 

22,187.00 

7^001.60 

874.00 

2,806.00 


133,047.60 


1028 


100,01i.80 

6,030.00 

43,852.00 

3,180.60 

S£  687.60 

K4S4.08 

82160 

4S0LOO 


183,803.60 


1021 


88l,468kiO 

7,806.00 

70,066.00 

8ll48.e0 

92,118.80 

"■as 

6,488.68 


-••» 


810,488.60 


1022t 


8160, 

7006.80 
811198.00 

8,088.80 
27,88QL60 

l!  460. 00 


208,008.80 


I  No  lioenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Sprinm,  Piatt.  Hawaii,  Lassen  VoloaBiD,  SuUti  HiUyRoAy 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.   No  roads  in  Mount  MoKinley  Park, 
t  Received  in  Washington  to  and  including  Sept.  80, 1022. 
i  lioense  required  only  fer  Giant  Forest  Road. 

Statement  c/  appropriatUmt  made  for,  and  revenuee  received  from,  the  vatjotu  fnUionpl  POrkf  wd  natiemai 
monumeTUs,  and  expendilwet  made  therefrom  dwrinQ  the  fleca*  pian  1917  MAM,  mduitve;  alio  (^ppropria- 
ttofufor  thefleeal  year  19iS. 


Name  of  the  national  park. 


'  'M' 


fletS^rings! 

itio 

X9Q0 

1821  (defldeneyV. 

1022 

1023 

TeUoirstoiie: 

1017 

1818 

1010 

1010 

1020 

1020  (deficiency). 
1021 

1021  (deAdency). 

1022 

1023 

Sequoia: 

1017 


1018. 
1010. 
1020. 
1021. 


Yoeemite: 

1017 

1018 , 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1021  (deOdeocy). 

1022 

1023 

Qaiersl  Gnuat: 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

}^::::::::::::: 

1023 


Appropriations. 


Appro- 
priated. 


«  8140,000.00 

*"**i6*66o.*o6 
'**'83,'o6ao6 

8,600.00 
10,600  00 

384,020.00 
»3,950.48 

255,60a00 
71,026.64 

278,000.00 

^ooaoo 

850,000.00 
381,800.00 


Expended. 


} 


{ 


22,300.00 
«  60,000. 00 
25,000.00 
30,6ia00 
86,000.00 

36:ooaoo 

86,Q0aOO 
78,000,00 

mooo.00 
2qo;qqo!oo 

800,000.00 

3,Qiaoo 

300,000.00 
280,000.00 

2,000.00 
^000.00 

4,5oaoo 
8,ooaoo 

6^ 


|i40,ooaoo 
''io'ooaoo 


8,600.00 

0,646.82 

332,683.03 

630.44 

963,877.16 

71,026.64 

886,910.87 

848,458.86 


16,006.98 
6O,0QQlOO 
24,678.71 
80, 42a  08 
34,824.64 
36^706.03 
86,017.18 


} 


340,087.46 

""»368." 

,204. 

?,61L 

802,844.08 

206,88193 


Revenues. 


Received. 


836y611.76 
28,883.44 
62,1001 16 
46,682.86 
67,807.00 
66,380.16 


Expended. 


64,706.60 
71,303.66 
42,776.60 


120,027.61 


11^806.84 
168,01168 


\     10,326.60 

13,402.63 

8,772.52 

16,800.00 

1058100 


1,000.56 
5,002.70 

km 


53,600.66 
65,866.65 
57;m03 
86,801.64 

06,80147 

131,707.61 


1,153.>8 
1,801.63 
i;063.00 
1,870.83 


831,^ 

£l80i88 
8r,7I8iS 
74,821.10 
^048.88 


88,778.81 
88' 818. 84 
0 


418.04 
25,606.46 


66,008146 
a^976w09 


536.97 
^061.88 


>  For  statement  of  approDriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1017  see  1020  Anxiu«l  Report,  pp.  854-858. 

•  Made  avaflame  dumg  fiscal  years  1926  and  1091  by  sundry  dvU  acts  approvea  July  10, 1010  (41  8t«t» 
204),  and  June  5, 1020  (irstat.,  018).  /     i         v       w.., 

B  unexpended  balance  of  1018  War  Department  appropriation  of  820.000  made  avaOaUe  under  biterf  or 
Department  durins  1010.    Sundry  dvU  act  of  July  1, 1018  (40  Stat.,  678). 
*Vot  purdiaee  ofprivate  holdings. 

•  BxpenSturo  of  revenue  ibrpaft  purpows  not  fMitboHsed.   Sundry  dvil  act  of  June  12, 1017  (40  8|at.* 
103). 


BBPOBT  or  Diaacrroit  of  natioitai.  pabk  sebvicb. 


&S 


BMmeiU  tf  mpproprtaUont  m&i4fot,  ani  revemum  ncrt$€ijtam,  the  Mriottt  n&lkmdl  vmkt  uni  iMfitiMl 
r,  and  npendUutu  node  tkertft^tn  during  the  futMl  fMr*  19t7-t9$t,  incliufvt;  alto 


tint  for  tke  fUeal  fear  /0fS-Continued. 


cppf#f>Ha- 


Kune  of  tht  Mtional  park. 


MoDBft  RainieR 

m? 

1918 

19W 


mi. 


1M7 

ins 

1919 

1920 

MM 

1922 

1923 

Flitt: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1900 

1921 

1922 

1923 

WindOATK 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Men  Verde: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

Gbder 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

1920(deaciflnc7). 

1921 

1921  (deOdencj). 

1922 

1923 

Bocfy  Mountain: 

1W7 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

Hawaii: 

1919 

ino 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Unn  Volcanic: 

1917 

1918 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Onsd  Canyon: 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Approprlatioos. 


Appro- 
pnated. 


180,000.00 

75,ooaoo 

24,600.00 
32,600.00 
40,000.00 

i50,ooaoo 

106,80a00 

8,000.00 
15,000.00 
13,226.00 
28,226.00 
25,30a00 
25,30a00 
32,000.00 

8,ooaoo 

^180.00 
7^500  00 

6,ooaoo 
9,ooaoo 
T^soaoo 
7,5oaoo 

2,6oaoo 

2,600.00 
4,000.00 

4,ooaoo 

6,000.00 

7^6oaoo 
7,6oaoo 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 
11,000.00 
14,000.00 
16,400.00 
43,000.00 

110,000.00 

115,000.00 

80,000.00 

85,000.00 

81,8tt.l2 

95,000.00 

12,864.09 

195,000.00 

178,700.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 

65,ooaoo 

73,900.00 

750.00 

750.00 

1,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

10,000.00 


E]q>aDdad. 


2,500.00 
3,000.00 
8,000.00 


40,000.00 
60,000.00 


} 


820,^909.19 
74,846.67 
24,552.28 
82,446.01 
39,987.80 

140,g0a78 


BeTamm. 


BaeeiTad. 


7,909.88 
14,738.44 
13,203.84 
28,162.05 
24,286.38 
25,296.46 


8,000.00 
7,179.84 
7,485.05 
5, 98a  24 
8,981.83 
7^196.32 


2,499.87 
2,498.40 
8,98&77 
3,986.48 
^974.75 
7^471.09 


9,909.00 
9,918.05 
17,022.44 
10,999.69 
13,984.81 
16,393.50 


108,148.16 

114,362.82 

79,958.09 

85,000.00 

81,572.94 

106,585.04 

194,932.76 


9,964.24 
9,922.10 
V,  W9*  v4 
9,924.85 
89,685.41 
64,808.75 


731.40 

747.52 

62.49 

9,946.27 


2,475.41 
2,911.92 


89,874.27 
60,983.75 


$14,346.80 
17^241.26 
17^336.47 
22,183.76 
21,967.79 
22,286.00 


W^ 


4,865.26 
6,006.72 
5,958.21 
8,327.73 
9,784.96 
15,277.63 


434.11 
l,0ia40 
482L63 
486.60 
726.20 
619.80 


1,632.60 
4,062.60 
2,633.16 
3,714.16 
2,918.20 
8,786.26 


130.14 
2,763.75 
3,348.66 
3,817.96 
3,771.85 
1,273.72 


8,208.40 
4,488.22 
2,624.53 
7,253.85 


10,6ia.20 
6,062.71 


871.27 
596.75 
307.50 

1,507.78 
537.26 

2,695.41 


81.26 
118.05 


825.08 

899.32 

8,306.43 


(») 


13&28 
L090.88 


.*•..•••••••• 


1,013.04 
&006w68 

9) 


(•) 


1,352.76 
19,026.86 


0) 


(•) 


I*. 


(•) 


'ExpenditiireofreventiafQrparkpatpoMsnotaathoritad.    BnndiTciTilaeiof Jimel2, 1917(40Btat.,158). 

'  Bxpcndltora  of  rerenaea  Mesa  Verde  Park  for  park  pturpoaes  not  authoriied  by  statute. 

'  EziMDditare  of  revennet  tram  Rocky  M oontain  Pa»  for  park  purposes  not  authoriied  by  statute. 
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monumenUt  an4  expendUuns  m§d€  thgrtfrom  diuim^  the  fiietl  f0cr«  Wl'lfM^  ineluUve;  aUo  mppropria^ 
tion$for  the  fiacal  year  /Pf5— Conttnaed. 


^ 

Revenues. 

Name  of  the  nattooal  paric. 

Appro- 

Expended. 

Beoelved. 

Expended. 

Grand  Canyon— ConUnoed. 

1922 , 

$100,000.00 
75,000.00 

8,000.00 
8,000.00 

« 10,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 

25,ooaon 

25,000.00 
15,000.00 

IM,906.14 

$4,972.02 

1923 

Hount  MoKinley: 

1922 

7,993.31 

1928 

Lafayette: 

1919 

9,972.42 

9,090.08 

19,028.58 

24,990.87 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

Zioo: 

1917  (deficiency) 

14,983.81 

•  »^        «  •     •  • 

1920.. 

511.50 
524.00 
414.95 

(*) 

1921 

7,300.00 

1,585.07 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

3,500.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

8,000.00 

8,000.00 

12,500.00 

12,500.00 

900.00 
900.00 
900.00 

113,000.00 

3,888.87 
17,800.00 
19,200.00 
22,220.00 
27,420.00 
31,020.00 
32,420.00 

25,000.00 
25.000.00 

6,000.00 

1       8,842.55 
9,028.04 

1991  (defldfturr) ,  ^ 

1922 

1923 

Protectian  of  national  monuments: 

1917 

2,588.88 
4,832.70 
9,473.10 
7,802.92 
7,887.44 
12,418.96 

1918 

225.00 
320.75 
123.60 
123.20 
80.00 

(•) 

1920 

1922 

••-."••••••••" 

1923 

1918 

Improvenunt  of  Navajo  National  Monument, 
Arte.:  1917 .'. 

1,982.80 

2,513.82 
17,413.33 
19,177.60 
21,524.48 
27,090.50 
30,957.72 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 ^ 

1922 

9,814.40 

1923 

Accounting  servicee: 

1923 

o/*^^?^**"*  ^  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorised.    Sundry  civU  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40 
Btat.,  168). 

•  Appropriation  for  1919  made  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Hants  National  Monument. 


•  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorised 
'•Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  oft 


the  General  Land  Office. 


u  Expended  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Stmrnorf  c/  appropriatiotu  for  tJu  adminUirtttUm,  prUedkm.  and  imptovenufU  </  the  natUmal  park* 
national  monument*,  togdher  wUk  the  revenue*  received  Jor  the  fiaeal  pear*  im  ^J9tS,  inaM*ke. 


irear. 


1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


Department. 


Interior  Department 
War  Department. . . . 

Interior  Department 
War  Department. . . . 

Interior  Department 
War  Department. . . . 


Appropriation. 


$537,388.87 
247,20a00 


530,880.00 
217,50a00 


988,105.00 

6o,ooaoo 


$784,588.87 


748,180.00 


1,018,105.00 
907, 07a  78 
1,068,980.18 
1,433,220.00 
1,448,520.00 


Revenues. 


$180,86X80 


*  217,33a  55 


198,878.08 
318,8n.90 
898,92&27 
432,984.80 


1  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Aimual  Report,  p.  359. 

*  The  revenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  years  1904  to  1918,  inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  ana  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parks, 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  misceOaneous  receipts. 
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±  It  locitad  Um  Hawaii  Natltckil  Faik. 
M  mil  aiminUaed  if  tlu  JVUtoiaJ  Pal  amkt  la  nWtai  Is  O*  pMk  U»l*t 


SuttaTbMUas. 

Public  bad*.! 

Ptrkud 

BatatliB. 

Aaa. 
in,  SB 

Atm. 

Patau. 

2,780,117 

::i 

»i>,Kn 

ai,B38,70 

AISSS 

.11 

ill 

aa 
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'    a:os4 

-■•SS 
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ia,m 
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.,>i:!i; 
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and  Indian  marathiu,  raiianiatlBD  and  pora^la 


•  Public  land!  alUis  TvrtKan  of  HbtiII  ars  nndv  tha  Tmltsrial  land  d« 

•  Wltb  the  •lovpflcd  ol  9,3^301  aena  wlUiln  natlanal  iDfHt,  park,  and  m 
of  public  taad*  In  Aluka  i^  not  obtalnabla. 
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HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Wabino,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Gbnxiul  Statbmbnt. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  pay  bathhouses  were  $386,602.17,  as  compared  with  6504,513.12  for  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  net  profits  reported  by  the  bathhouses  were  6111,312.05,  as  compared  to  6192,110.85  last  year. 
Tlie  total  paid  baths  nimibered  504,929  this  year,  as  compared  with  870,731  last  year.  Seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  complimentary  baths  were  given  in  pay  bathhouses;  73,087  in  the  Government  tree 
bathhouse,  all  or  which,  in  addition  to  4,396,  given  at  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital,  make  a  grand 
total  of  679,864  baths  given  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Thx  Spiunos. 

The  springs,  46  in  nimiber,  supply  about  1,000,000  gallons  of  hot  water  daily,  which  is  collected  and  sup- 
plied to  the  Armv  and  Navv  General  Hospital:  the  Government  ftee  bathhouse;  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial 
Hospital,  a  charitable  institution;  and  20  pay  bathhouses,  all  of  which  are  under  Government  supervision. 

The  springs  are  located  in  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  which  comprises  911.63  acres,  set  aside  (n  1832  by 
Congress  as  the  first  national  reservation. 

ADMnnsTKATioir. 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  park  and  its  mani^ement.  the  general  sanitary  control  of  aU  bathhouses  receiving  water  from  the 
springs,  and  supervision  over  the  employees  connecied  with  the  bathhouses. 

Bkceifts  and  Disbubsememts. 

a 

Receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1922,  were  as  follows: 

Proceeds,  tale  of  lots,  special  fund. 

J  uly  1 ,  1921,  balance  remaining  to  credit  of  fund,  182,518,  derived  fi'om  sale  of  Government  lots .    62, 273. 82 

Protection  and  improvementf  Hot  Springf  Reservation,  indefinite  {revenue  fund), 

July  1, 1921,  balance  to  credit  of  revenue  fund 46,463.77 

Receipts  from  July  1, 1921,  to  June  30, 1922,  inclusive: 

Water  rent $36,920.00 

Ground  rent 10,100.00 

Physicians' fees 6,222.00 

Attendants' fees 1,722.00 

Masseurs  and  Masseuses' fees '378.00 

Sale  of  attendants' badges. 9.15 

55,35L15 

Total  available. 101  814. 02 

Salaries  ofsuperintendent  and  reservation  employees 134,976.30 

Vouchers  approved  by  superintendent  and  paid  Sy  depurtmen t 50, 067. 55 

Total  disbursements 85,043.86 

Balance  July  1, 1922,  to  be  deposited  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 16,771.07 

Maintenance  and  Repair.*!. 

The  impounding  reservoir  was  rebuilt,  placing  it  in  excellent  condition,  thereby  conserving  severa 
thousand  gallons  of  hot  water  per  day. 

Numerous  and  rather  extennve  repairs  were  made  to  park  buildings,  particularly  the  superintendent'! 
residence  and  the  Fountain  Street  residence.    Extensions  v  ere  made  to  the  electric  lighting  system  in  the 

Sark,  and  a  large  amount  of  repair  work  was  done  to  the  park  roads,  paths,  trails,  y^  alks,  steps,  drains,  etc., 
urine  the  year,  involving  quite  an  expenditure  of4abor  and  funds. 

Curbing  was  placed  around  the  new  free  bathhouse,  and  grading  of  the  grounds  practically  completed. 
The  pavilion  at  the  Harry  M.  Hallock  Spring  was  removed  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
director. 

GOVEBNMENT  FREE  BATHHOUSE  AND  CUNIC. 

The  Govonment  new  free  bathhouse  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  early  in  March.  The  tree 
clinic,  located  in  the  same  building,  was  opened  snortly  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  oathhcuse  and  is  han- 
dling, on  an  average,  150  persons  i>er  day.  The  clinic  v,  as  originally  designed  to  treat  venerea  diseases, 
but  is  broadening  out  and  nandling  numerous  other  conditions.  A  class  ofinstruction  has  been  organisea 
for  physicians  and  about  20  have  completed  the  required  ccHirse  ofinstruction.  This  course  is  given  with- 
out charge  and  is  open  to  all  graduate  ph3rsicians. 

PAT  BATHHOUSES. 

Three  new  bathhouses  have  been  completed  during  the  year—the  Qnapaw,  Orark.  and  Woodmen  of  the 
Union,  the  latter  a  combined  hosp  ital  and  bathhouse,  being  an  institution  for  colored  people.  The  lamar, 
oooupyin?  the  last  lot  on  the  Central  Avenue  front  of  the  park,  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  January  1, 1923. 
The  "  Ma^olia  Promenade"  will  then  be  complete,  and  is  truly  a  magnifloeot  oolleotioo  of  buildings,  pn>b> 
ably  of  their  kind  imsurpassed  on  the  globe. 
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Beknr  is  girea  a  ttatement  showing  the  business  of  the  bathhouses  during  the  fiscal  3^ear  ended  June  ao, 
1S22: 


Bathhouse. 


ABiawbta 

ArhngtOQ 

Bodrstaff 

lutman 

Fordyoe 

Hale 

I^unar..  . 

M^estie il!!!. !.'.!]!!;;! 

Katnioe 

Moodj 

New  Imperial 

Oiark 

Oark  Sanltortum 

Pythian  (colored) 

Quapaw 

Rector 

Boekafellow 

Sopaior 

St.  Josei^'s  Infirmary 

Woodmen  of  Union  (coHored) 

Total 


Total 
receipts. 


915,729.80 

35,430.75 

39,201.45 

15,152.15 

46,831.28 

22,407.80 

5,600.55 

19,603.50 

44,352.60 

11,756.05 

21,763.60 

8,055.05 

8,964.04 

8,388.75 

20, 299. 05 

9,152.60 

18,482.00 

26,980.20 

4,969.06 

2,885.90 


386,602.17 


Total 
expenditures. 


S9,180.20 

18,520.00 

30,753.11 

9,050.00 

31,831.48 

16,250.95 

3,555.47 

13,130.44 

34,479.89 

7,457.23 

17,222.50 

4,714.80 

7,070.75 

5,706.35 

14,244.80 

7,971.23 

13.624.50 

19,515.01 

3,082.75 

1,978.57 


269,290.12 


Net  profits. 


$6,549.60 
16,910.75 
8,448.34 
7,102.15 
14,999.80 
6,156.85 
2,061.08 
6,563.06 
9,872.71 
4,298.82 
4,541.01 
3,340.25 
1,89329 
2,682.40 
6,054.25 
1,181.37 
4,857.50 
7.466.19 
1.936.30 
407.33 


117,312.05 


VlSTOBS. 


Approximately  106,164  visitors  were  in  Hot  Springs  during  the  year.  The  city  is  fast  becoming  known 
all  over  the  country  as  "The  City  of  Conventions." 

An  en(»-mou8  increase  in  the  number  of  automobile  tourists  was  noted  this  year,  conservatively  estimated 
St  5J0OO.  This  number  will  materially  increase,  dependent  largely  on  the  extension  of  the  various  good 
roads  that  are  being  built  and  planned  for  the  immediate  futuie. 

Recommendations. 

As  Bathhouse  Row  is  now  complete,  it  is  recommended  that  the  administration  building  be  remodeled, 
is  its  present  appearance,  compared  with  the  balance  of  the  row,  is  ansrthing  but  a  compliment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Having  forced  the  building  of  a  row  of  beautibil  buildings,  it  should  now  place  its  own  building 
in  the  same  class  in  order  that  the  incongruity  may  not  be  too  great. 

Extension  of  the  roads  over  the  mountains  is  badly  needed  to  open  to  the  public  a  portion  of  the  park 
that  is  sektom  seen,  and  which,  from  a  scenic  standpoint,  is  really  the  most  striking  part. 

An  adequate  flower  oonservatorv  is  needed  in  the  park.  It  should  be  so  located  and  constructed  as  to 
prooerly  care  for  the  flowers  and  shrubs  native  of  the  region  and  of  the  park,  and  to  make  them  available 
to  the  eeneral  public. 

Public  comfort  stations  are  a  necessity.  These  should  be  located  on  the  reservation  front  and  at  other 
eonveoient  parts  of  the  park.  A  small  appropriation  is  now  available  for  two  comfort  stations  on  the  Cen- 
tral Avenue  front,  but  two  others  are  badly  needed  at  other  places  in  the  park. 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Horace  M.  Albkiqbt,  Superintendent  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

Genebal  Statement. 

YeUowstone  National  Park  was  estabUshed  March  1, 1872  (sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.,  or  17  Stot.,  32). 
was  the  first  nati(mal  park  to  be  established  as  sudi  in  the  world  and  is  our  largest  park.  Its  area  is  3^ 
square  miles,  or  2,142,720  acres,  of  which  3.114  square  miles  are  In  Wvomlng,  198  square  miles  are  in  Mon- 
tana, and  36  square  miles  are  in  Idaho.  The  orii^inal  boundaries  of  the  park  are  still  intact,  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  approximatelv  800,000  acres  of  adjoining  Government  lands  to  the  park,  most  of  these  lands 
lying  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Lamar  River,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  Teton  Moun- 
Uin  redon.  There  are  no  private  holdings  in  Yellowstone  Park.  The  United  States  Ctoremment  has 
retained  and  always  exerd^  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  park  area. 

The  Pabk  Oboamiution. 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  controls  all  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  park 
except  the  United  States  commissioner's  court  and  the  post  office;  he  also  supervises  the  public  utilities 
and  individual  operators  who  have  franchises  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  authorizing  them  to 
onadoct  hotels,  camps,  transportation  lines,  stores,  etc.,  for  the  accommodatim  of  the  traveling  public. 
The  onaoixation  whioi  assists  the  superintendent  in  operating  the  park  and  conducting  its  many  and 
^vied  activities  under  the  policies  of  the  National  Park  service  conaisits  of  nine  d^iariments— administra- 
tive, en^eering,  protection,  information,  mechanical,  electrical,  property  and  transportation,  sanitation, 
end  painting. 

SXTMHART  OF  RESULTS  ATTAINEO  BT  THE  PAEX  OBOANBAHON. 

AH  of  these  departments  of  the  park  organisation  rendered  excellent  service  during  the  past  year,  and 
most  satisfsctory  results  were  obtained  in  all  activities  in  whidi  they  were  eng^iged. 

The  roads  have  been  in  splendid  condition  throughout  the  tourist  season  and  prompted  numerous  expres- 
«ons  of  praise  from  visitors,  who  declared  that  our  roads  now  rank  with  the  best  of  western  hi^ways. 
^^  pari  has  been  protected  with  great  efficiency  since  the  appointment  of  Chief  Ranger  Wooding  and 
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the  assumptloo  by  him  of  complete  control  of  the  raneer  service.  More  trail  wdrlt  was  performed  during 
the  past  year  than  during  any  other  year  of  the  parkas  existence,  and  with  amaringly  small  cost.  Fish 
planting  was  accomplished  on  a  grand  scale,  far  surpassing  in  results  the  planting  of  previous  years.  There 
nave  been  most  gratifying  results  attained  in  the  construction  of  automobile  camps  and  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  water  systems.  Sanitation  work  has  brought  exceedingly  fine  results.  Never  befcn-e  has  park 
property  been  handled  so  economically  and  efficiently,  and  transp(»iation  facilities  have  be^i  kept  at  a 
nigher  standard  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  ouildings  and  grounds  at  headquarters,  worth  over 
$1,000,600,  have  been  maintained  in  better  condition  and  with  less  cost  than  we  have  oeen  able  to  do  this 
work  before  the  present  year.  The  painting  and  sign-posting  achievements  of  the  year  have  been  hig^y 
gratifying.  Machinery  and  eauipment  have  been  maintained  in  first-class  conditicm,  considering  tlie 
fact  that  most  of  it  is  very  old  and  badly  worn  by  long  use,  and  all  shop  work  has  becoi  generally  satis- 
factory. An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  by  the  office  force,  and  it  is  proper  to  mention 
the  fact  that  this  force  has  had  to  undertake  much  work  for  other  parks  because  the  superintendent  of  the 
Yellowstone  is  also  the  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

Nearly  100,000  tourists  were  in  the  park  during  the  summer  and  enjoyed  its  scenery  and  wcmderful 
natural  phenomena  as  well  as  its  opportunities  for  healthful  recreation.  Less  tlum  a  score  of  accidents 
ocourrea,  and  there  was  only  <»ie  fatal  accident,  this  resulting  from  the  breaking  of  an  axle  of  a  private 
automobile.  Service  by  the  utilities  was  never  better.  Very  few  complaints  were  filed  either  with  the 
rangers  or  at  the  headquarters  office.  This  summary  of  the  year's  achievements  indicates  that  both  the 
Government  organization  and  the  utilities  of  the  park  are  r^ching  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  can  be 
depended  upon  in  the  future  to  produce  even  better  and  more  pleasing  results  than  were  accomplished 
this  year. 

Weather. 

Unusually  pleasant  weather  prevailed  until  the  middle  of  November,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month 
temperatures  well  below  zero  were  recorded  and,  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  greatest  amount  of  snow 
that  has  fallen  in  November  during  the  past  35 years.  December  c(mtinuea  cold,  wiUi  an  excess  of  snow- 
f  alL  there  being  16  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  the  end  of  the  month,  whldi 
with  the  exception  of  1919  is  the  greatest  of  record  for  the  date.  At  Sni^e  River  there  were  43  inches  on 
the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Extremely  cold  weather  prevailed  during  January  and  February,  the 
lowest  temperature  for  the  wmter  at  Mammoth,  25*  below  zero.  The  January  snowfall  was  li^t,  but  the 
February  (all  was  the  greatest  that  had  occurred  during  the  past  34  years.  At  Biammoth  the  depth  of 
snow  on  the  ground  at  the  dose  of  February,  29  inches, Is  the  greatest  of  record  for  the  date,  while  there 
were  56  inches  on  the  ground  at  the  Canyon  and  64  inches  at  Snake  River.  March  and  April  were  months 
of  light  snowfall  and  decreased  steadily  until  at  the  end  of  April  it  had  practically  all  disappeared  at  lower 
elevations,  while  in  the  passes  and  at  higher  devations  material  depths  remained.  May  was  gener^y 
cold,  but  June  was  warm,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  of  record.  The  midsummer  months  were 
characterized  by  frequent  thunderstorms,  thou^  generally  li|^t .  The  hi^^est  temperature  for  the  summer 
88%  occurred  at  Riverside  on  July  4  and  also  on  August  18.  Killing  frost  occurred  at  Mammoth  September 
8,  with  a  temperature  of  25*.  * 

Railroads  and  Hiqhwats  to  Fare  Oatewats. 

No  new  gateway  to  the  park  were  opened  during  the  past  year  but  the  Hoback  Canyon  Road  leading 
into  the  Jackson  Hole  from  Rock  Springs  and  other  points  on  the  Lincoln  Hlghwaywas  opened  for  travel 
and  dedicated  with  anoropriate  ceremonies  on  July  15,  1922.  Congressman  F.  W.  Mondell  and  Gov. 
Robert  D.  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  participated. 

Four  railroads  carried  passengers  to  park  gatewajrs  during  the  season.  The  Northern  Pacific,  with 
terminal  at  Gardiner,  Mont.,  the  northern  gateway,  operated  two  trains  daily  ovet  its  branch  line  from 
Livineston,  carrying  sleepers  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  Portland  and  Seattle. 
The  union  Pacific  System  operated  its  Yellowstone  Special  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  West  Yellowstone, 
the  western  gateway,  each  day  of  the  season .  During  the  larger  ^rt  of  the  sununer  daylight  trains  between 
Pocatello  and  West  Yellowstone  were  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific,  connecting  at  Pocatello  with  trains 
from  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  operated  three  trains  daily  into  Cody,  the  eastern  gateway 
town.    These  trains  carried  sleepers. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  operated  one  train  to  and  from  Lander.  WyoM  the  southern  gateway 
town,  each  day,  which  train  arrived  in  the  evening  and  departed  in  the  morning.  This  is  the  flrat  season 
that  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  carried  passengers  to  Lander  for  the  Yellowstone  Park  tour.  A  new 
transportation  line,  known  as  the  Lander-Yellowstone  Transportation  Co..  operated  standard  national 
park  busses  each  day  between  Lander  and  Moran,  taking  a  day  and  half  for  the  trip  with  night  stop-over 
at  Brooks  Lake.  At  Moran  tourists  transferred  to  the  cars  of  the  Yellowstone  Pars  Tr^portation  Co^ 
for  th«  trip  to  the  Lake  Hotel  and  Lake  Camp,  which  were  reached  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
from  Lander. 

While  only  99  passengera  were  carried  during  the  season  from  Lander  to  the  park  this  is  regarded  as  a  good 
showing  for  the  nrst  year's  operation  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  popularity  of  the  Lander, 
or  southern  gateway,  will  rapidly  increase  as  its  wonders  become  known.  When  the  park  is  extended 
southward  more  tourists  will  doubtless  use  the  new  route  because  the  handicap  of  distenoe  from  the  park 
line  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Railroad  and  other  PuBucrrr. 

Yellowstone  has  been  the  object  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  advertising  and  favorable  newspaper  and 
masadne  publicity  prior  to  and  during  this  season.  The  campaign  of  advertising  conducted  by  the  raU- 
roads  was  very  extensive  and  efTective.  Beautiful  booklets  on  the  park  were  issued  in  huge  quantities  and 
distributed  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation.  Many  editors  and  special  writers  were  in  the  park  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  among  them  being  some  of  the  best  known  ?mters  of  our  time.  Over  100  members  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  all  of  whom  are  editors  of  newspapers,  spent  four  days  in  the  park,  July 
13-16, inclusive,  while  en  route  to  BUssoula,  where  their  annual  convention  was  held.  Through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  public  utilities  of  the  park  a  writer  was  placed  in  the  park  during  the  season,  who  m!<seminated 
to  newspapo^  of  the  country  a  large  number  of  interesting  articles  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  park  and  like- 
wise used  pictures  of  tourists  life  in  the  park  to  good  advantage  in  publicity  work. 

An  especially  fine  ooUec^ion  of  pictures  was  secured  dniuig  the  summer  by  the  official  photographer, 
J.  E.  Haynes,  and  by  photographers  on  the  ranger  force. 

As  ttstui,  the  National  Park  Service  its^  and  many  highway  associations  conducted  campaigns  of  pob- 
lidty  with  excellent  results  in  the  stimulation  of  travel. 
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AdvcftWng  of  the  park  and  other  fovorable  pnbUcity  Just  described,  combined  with  low  rates  offered  by 
the  laOroads,  and  acnve  work  by  highway  associations  and  the  National  Park  Service  itself,  sooceeded  m 
bringlngto  Yellowstone  National  Park  more  visitors  than  it  has  ever  had  before  in  a  single  season.  This 
year  98,223  visitors  entered  the  park  as  against  81.651  last  year. 

There  was  an  increase  in  rail  iravd  thb  year  of  8,889  over  last  year.  The  western  entrance  shows  an  in- 
crease of  4,386  by  raU;  the  northern  entrance  3,266,  and  the  eastern  entrance  1,138;  99  came  via  the  Lander  or 
Mothem  ^teway.  All  entrances  showed  an  increase  in  automobile  travel;  2,543  at  the  east;  1|564  at  the 
north:  1,502  at  the  west;  and  1,968  at  the  south. 

The  western  entrance  continues  to  lead  in  raO  travel,  while  the  Cody,  or  eastern  entrance,  again  main- 
tiined  its  supremacy  as  the  motorists'  favorite  gateway. 

The  largest  number  of  park  entrants  re^tered  in  a  sm^le  day  in  the  history  of  the  park  was  1,983  on  Juhr 
23.  Compare  this  with  the  high  figures  of  last  year,  lj660  on  August  8|  If^l,  and  1.498  on  August  2, 19S0. 
The  heaviest  train  travel  occurred  on  June  20  when  1.223  people  were  delivered  at  the  rail  gateways.  Pre- 
vious record  665  on  August  10, 1920.  The  heaviest  rail  travel  arriving  at  a  single  gateway  was  757  at  West 
Yellowstone  by  the  Union  Pacific  System,  July  23, 1922.  On  June  20, 1922,  the  Northern  Padfio  delivered 
734  at  Gardiner.    Previous  years'  record  was  381  at  West  Yellowstone  August  8, 1920. 

There  was  an  increase  of  7.667  in  motor  travd  over  last  year. 

The  heaviest  motor  travel  atpark  gatewa3rs  on  one  di»r  was  337  automobiles  carrying  1,181  tourists  on 
Aofust  7, 1922,  compared  with  3^  automobiles  carrying  1,247  passengers  on  August  8, 1921.  The  eastern  or, 
Cody,  entrance  enjoyed  the  largest  motor  travel  for  a  nngle  day  when  on  August  7, 19B2, 126  cars  carrying 
437  people  entered  the  park.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cars  with  404  people  entered  the  Cody  entrance  on 
August  5, 1921. 

It  b  estimated  that  each  day  between  July  20  and  August  15,  there  was  an  average  of  5,000  people  in  the 
park.  About  50,000  of  the  total  of  51 ,506  motorists  here  in  their  own  oars  camped  out  with  their  own  equip- 
ment. Visitors  represented  every  State  in  the  Union,  Alaska.  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  the  Pamana 
Canal  Zone:  Engkmd  and  9  other  countries  belongingto  the  British  Empire;  and  13  other  foreign  ooontries, 
Austria.  Belgium,  China,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Qermany,  HoUand,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Sweden, 
•ad  Switserland. 

There  were  121  makes  of  automobiles  in  the  park  dutfaig  the  season  and  7  makes  of  motor  cycles. 

Total  Hoton  travel  5y  mtraneetj  /Ml  ami  t9tt. 


Rail 
visitors. 

By  automobile.! 

By  motorcycle. 

wa&- 

horse- 
back, 

visitors. 

Pl». 

seasQQ 

visitors. 

Gateway. 

Cars. 

Vlsi- 
tors. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Visi- 

tOCf. 

Total 
visitors 

1922. 
North. 

10,861 

17,094 

5,304 

99 

5,448 
4,963 
6,964 
1,548 
310 

18,154 

11^7»4 

20,039 

5,500 

47 

41 

35 

3 

76 

62 

55 

5 

669 
801 
887 
100 

■■i,'258* 

29,780 

Weet. 

35,751 

East 

25,735 

South t 

5,724 

PreseasoQ  visitors  (north  and  west). . . 

1,253 

Total 

33,358 

18,253 

61,507 

126 

198 

1,907 

1,253 

96,223 

1921. 

North. ' 

West. 7. 

7,505 

12,706 

4,166 

4,864 
4,461 
5,109 
1,015 

16,500 

16,202 

17,496 

3,5fi2 

23 

23 

29 

1 

36 

36 

49 

2 

1,316 

847 

211 

61 

*    *784' 

25,637 
29,7B3 
21.922 

East 

Sooth 

3,615 

Preseason  visitors  (north  and  west). . 

784 



Totd 

24,469 

15,429 

53,840 

76 

123 

2,435 

784 

81,651 

>  Includes  994  cars  and  3,168  visitors  entering  mora^an  oooe  during  the  season  of  1922  and  787  oars  and 
2,094  visitors  entering  more  than  once  in  1921. 

Tbail  Tbips. 
Eaehyear  more  and  more  people  use  the  trails  of  the  park  and  during  the  season  of  1922  thiere  were  many 


largepvties 
powdTof  eastern 
quarters  on  tiie 
uroogh  the  park 


the  park  via  the  saddle  horse  routes.  Among  them  were  two  large  parties,  one  ccm- 
and  another  of  eastern  boys,  both  conducted  by  the  Valley  Rimeb  Ck>.,  with  head- 
Fork  of  the  Shoshone.    The  girls'  party  is  the  first  of  its  nnd  ever  to  be  conducted 

National  Park  Skrvice  Acnvmss. 


Work  of  the  National  Park  Service  relates  to  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  the  park 
•nd  its  improvements,  construction  of  new  improvements,  supervision  of  the  public  utilities  and  individual 
operators  and  a  wide  raiife  of  miscellaneous  matters.  Tlm«  are  356  miles  of  roads  in  the  nark,  781}  miles 
« trails,  besides  several  hundred  miles  of  game  trails  used  by  rangers  on  patrol;  259  mfles  of  telephone 
wires;  approximately  100  buildings,  includmg  Fort  Yellowstone,  a  plant  worth  in  excess  of  81,000,000;  a 
laige  amount  of  machinery  and  equipment;  power  plant;  water  systems;  8  hi|^y  developed  automobile 
Qimpe  md  36  automobile  camps  of  which  development  has  started;  the  buffalo  rabch  and  three  hay  ranches; 
•iM  several  isolated  hayflelds. 
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Htaiqaarttri  effia.-^Dorbiz  tha  jtnc  from  Htb  to  seven  darks  were  eumloyed  In  tbe  hMdqaaiters  offloe 
OQ  KBDtnl  corrcnxnideniM,  SSiee,  penioDJiel,  purcbuSng,  dlsburslnK,  tlm^kaBping,  misceUaneoua  ftnenctol 
matters,  infoimatioii  end  >  wide  note  ol  ottaer  duties  releUnz  to  this  and  to  other  oarks.  Approzlmatd* 
U^OOO  pieces  of  nuU  were  received  ud  13,3«>  di^tdwd. 

* ''" — .— AppToprlatlou  made  ■Tailable  slnca  tha  date  id  the  last  report  ai«  u  IbQows; 


lOSfl  fiscal  Tw,    AdmtnlstraliaT],  protuctlon, 
. — ^„  if'p'hj---'  ■- 


year.   Constructloa  of  pliyslcal  ImpiorgmtDta  (inunedlBtel;  a^UaUe). 


tad  during  tha  1913  Sical  ;ear  were  as  tidlowa: 

Sale  of  automohllB  ud  motoiCTda  permlta 

C<d]aoted  from  corporations  and  individuals  opoiatlns  hotels,  pennanoit  Ci 

tatlon  Una,  storet,  and  pictuia  ahopa 

Bala  of  alectilo  carrenl,  water,  and  mlsceUuieoiu  ecdlectitna 


Total ISE,(nASS 

All  ot  these  funds  weta  deposited  totbecieditotiDlsceUaneousrecelptsin  the  United  etatea  TnaMfy. 
Bavfoaa*  toe  the  IBZS  Ona  mi  will  amount  ta  tlO^OOO. 


Duriutbarw  tho  "■ft''""T"  aumber  of  amploreea  on  tha  pay  ridls  was  lllap{K>int«as  and  Seotempocair 
meohanlcs,Bkllledlab<inra,labcnrs,elc..atotBlar472oaAuKiutlS.  Tha mliflmimi nnmber of amployeea 
on  tba  payroll  oceaireddinfnc  the  mmtb  of  Febmarrwhen  there  were  OS  appointeea  and  S  othais  oo  tba 

On  Mav  13, 1933,  Aiat.  Supt.  Chestai  A.  Undslej  was  appdnted  postmaster  of  YellawatoiH  Fark,  bat  wat 
also  affldall;  dealgtiatad  as  assistant  auperlntatident,  undei  wliioh  he  eeotlnuea  to  parltann  soma  of  Ms 
ftrmer  Park  Sarvloa  duties  Id addlUcn  to  hlsp«t<ifflcs  dutin. 

OnKa;  IB,  1013,  Ur.  Leroy  Hill,  pnrohasuigdeilc  and  dlsbuidog  offloai,  was  appointed  iBHlitarit  «up<r- 
intandant. 

On  Jaoaarr  IS,  1913,  Park  Bulger  Sam  LWoodiingwasappcrinlvd  chief  nn^BT  vice  JamMHcBrldB. 

EHOunnCBINQ  DRTAKTHXm. 

m.  The  principal  work  of 
account  of  tha  lata  fall  tte 

idquarten  to  Old  Falthfal 
was  op«aed  Jooa  11  ^nn- 
s  IS,  and  tha  UooDt  Wuh- 
roach  rods  were  ah  In  flna 

]  Including  38  ndlcs  In  tha 
FowtiKuth  of  the  park, 
reie  stottoDod  turn  lITto  U 

cads  wars  iptlnUed  twtoa 
ind  I  two-horse  sprinUars. 
ayalom  during  tha  aeaaai. 
ijit7  and  one  (Ssjnoallcn 

[tIs  Junction  uid  Vvgiida 
system  the  following  crew 
unsten,  1  truck  drlvtrs,  1 

:)unmTen  Pass,  which  «*> 
[gust.  The  work  this  year 
lal  deanlnt:  up.  Two  and 
ling  tiaa  tba  pan  toward 

lib  toward  ll«nn  en  Jack- 
t  three-lburths  at  a  mUa  hi 
the  FouUi  Fereat  toad  wtU 
tb  of  Wast  Thumb:  3  mllaa 
111  be  era valad  this  tan. 
Dstnicted  in  tha  Shoabcoa 

Tblrty-fbot  span,  steal  1  beam  bridge  with  reinforced  ocoiTate  wing  waHs  and  lailliw.  Cootalns  Sre 
l>jDatneelIbaiDS,7Dcnblorardioloanc»te,i,li3gpOQUdiofstea).   CiM oomiplate, tS^fr^. 

Tw«nty-footipancaacieteIb«iDMd(*.  ContaiiuS,MS  pounds  of  itaal  and  MoaUeratdsofoooavIa 
Cvat  om^ete,  S1,37X,1D. 
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It  >Iib  bridge.    CoaWm  ttl  cuUc  yardi  o[  ooiuTtte  and  3,0IIS  poondi  of 

rvslTv-toM  rglnHmed  conml«  slab  bitdCB-    Conulm  IS  cable  yards  ol  conmis  and  3,005  ponndi  of 
Am).   Ooft  ocmplet*.  tl^lST.n. 


iatattBaaAn. 

ra«pc(«  and  nord  raflt^—Tba  prognm  started  lait  year  of  boUdliu  log  goaM  ralli  aad  maaoDr;  paniMts 
hr  mtteOaa  iloog  Oangaoat  hcUoiib  or  the  raadi  wa«  cantmaed  tbti  aeaHD.  Tb*  gmtM  part  of  tba 
*<n  data  thia  year  was  at  the  Needl«9  near  Tovar  FUls.whm  (be  Rdlowliu  work  wai  ooniirietad:  M 
iBMOPry  plen  20  by  10  tnobes  were  coutructad,  ffiS  aMuch  lee  poil*  planMd  36  uidm  m  the  groond,  isn 
llnar  IM  of  Moch  Eoard  faU  placed  OD  tbe  Dwi  and  p<nti  aodM  oublo  Tarda  ofmatedal  mored  ID  ^ml- 
aale  iharp  cuTvei.  Between  Ibe  4  and  5  mOe  potts  ntnn  Uanunoth  on  tfaa  Tower  Falls  Road  1.136  linear 
(Met guard  ran  mre  built,  reqmrltKtll  10-lndilDi; pests  placed,  3aof  wblch  were  set  In  conorete.  Two 
hsDdrad  and  asTenty-STe  Itnur  leM  of  guard  rail  were  also  tniilt  around  the  ibaip  curve  ebova  tbe 


u  boped  to  have  throui^ 

,j«]  bT  tha  landscane  ennnealtiw  difUlal  of  Um  Park  Ssrloe.  bava  nva 

Suwl 


o  will  aee  1^  completion  of  at  least  tbtee  of  these  biiQcUngs,  one  at  yeUowstcoa  Lake 

ndtwoat  Old  Faltbful  auto  camp.    The  aamtary  engmeer  of  "■-  ■>■-"'- "—'■■■  = — ' -• — 

phmibcr  woikad  In  conjaniillon  with  our  landicapa  divlilai  h 


Hand  with  a  broad  UrraceolOatitma.    The  Lake  Station  has  become  me  of  the  Ulked-ol 

A  standard  type  coffl/oct  st 

wMthaSiWlo'HlBlh"sirTioBmdm 

~      '  re  a  byoat  not  only  pre- 

. _,  y  eOliaait  as  well.    Tba 

. elnohnbyUfeatand  tboaeat<HdFaltblid1Tby»fegt.    Botbcan- 

d>t  of  separate  oompartments  for  men  and  womeo  separated  by  a  ^tODl  space  wbich  u  utUiied  tor  plumbing 
iMteHertai.  TbepliimUngflitiircear«ofthelBtealapprovedtypeandEh(a8Statieqs,foniiln(:apartoftbe 
as«  nutary  layout  for  the  public  auto  camp,  will  be  a  much  needed  addition.  The  buUdlDga  are  coa- 
■trocted  wUh  a  frame  of  b»v;  logs  which  are  eipoaad  to  wealliar.  nu  watto  are  of  rough  bearda  and 
DHtou  and  tbe  roof  of  tbakai.  this  nanbinatlon  appearing  well  in  the  woods  where  they  are  locaM- 

JftMaancc  s-nt  MbUdiu.— A  small  bmldMg  IS  by  22  feet  Itornse  as  e  dining  room  and  klt(dm  tor  tba 
MmtMianca  crew  alatkned  at  Dunraven  Paas  Is  under  ooDitructuio  at  the  present  tune.  This  Is  a  tnune 
taOdUg  with  «wed  shake  mof.  A  rimilar  building  for  the  Cub  Creek  roaintananoa  crew  on  tba  eaat 
•mnadiraadlibelnf  coDitructadco  tbebanksofCubOeek.  This  building  is  buUt  of  loo  and  Is  being 
(tOsd  hmde  In  order  that  It  may  be  used  hi  wlnlef  as  a  snowsboe  oabln  by  rangvapatraQinglwtweea  Lake 
'awr  slatloa  and  Bylvan  Paas  ranger  statical. 

Lkkt  tm^tnta  Mafim  oitcraMnu.— The  •"fi'*'  ataUoo  at  Lake  was  unproved  by  InstallatloD  of  men 
^adomand  by  the  erection  of  icmoi  fOr  docrsond  windows.  Preparaticos  have  been  mads  to  cbtnk  tba 
nudlog.  Anixher  room  will  be  added  next  year  In  order  that  this  station  may  be  used  In  winter  u  the 
lakerugarstatico. 

Si]Bfr«  la  pnuMcl.— Tbe  steel  penstock,  2^00  teet  Img,  which  coai 
poWRhouseatUammoth  was  psintad  and  placed  on  concrete  piers  to  i 
P<art  are  14  Incbea  wide  and  are  ipaced  IS  teet  apart.  Famllog  was 
■aster  pototer. 

MMaeepc  tuftntaimi  adfnKICt.— Work  by  the  laiLdicape  (ugEneering  division  included  the  prepaiatlon 
>plaos  for  bnOdugs  mmHaued  above,  examination  of  plani  and  advice  regardhig  locBtlao  and  oactloD 
<■  tnOdinB  by  public  udUUes  and  individial  operators,  advice  <ai  pjinttm,  stc.  ArrangamaDts  were  alsn 
■sda.  In  Qie  Inteteat  Of  tbe  Improvemctit  of  Hie  londsnpa,  lor  the  removal  of  telephone  Una  and  polea 
m  aectloas  of  road  where  thsas  Unas  and  poles  are  too  nmspicuou*.  Tins  work  will  be  momed 
-—■ — "foextseasiB.  Ccai^derable  work  was  dona  In  the  eieanng  o(  dead  limber  from  road- 
eDtanglements  of  timber  aloDg  (be  roadi,  thrown  down  t^  storm,  were  removed. 

FKirrBcnnH  Drabtmutt. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  ranger  a  vast  amount  of  tramendoualy  important  work  was  < 
pmtMn  d^artmait  dnrmg  tba  year.  The  langer  foine  wa>  raorpiniied,  many  clunng  \n 
nognada.  PntU  June  16  tbe  ranger  force  ctauntedol  1  chlat  park  ranger,  3  asstitant  chief  rar 
>u  isnie  warden,  and  23  park  rangers.    Daring  tbe  f""""— '  thu  toce  coonlled  of  27  park  lan^ 
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ing  the  chief  ranger  and  his  assistants,  and  44  temporary  rangers.  Twoity-one  ranger  stations  and  15 
snowshoe  cabins  were  in  use  during  the  year.  A  manual  giving  in  detail  the  instrucuoos  fw  the  ranger 
force  was  issued  in  June. 

Winter  aetivUiea. —The  winter  activities  of  the  ranger  force  were  confined  to  the  protection  of  the  wild 
life  of  the  park.  During  the  spring  months  the  rangers  patrolled  the  roads  to  prevent  washouts  and  made 
frequent  reports  on  the  meitiag  of  the  snow.  The  ccmaiticHi  of  the  wild  life  ourmg  the  wmter  is  reputed 
dsewhffl-e. 

Summer  activities.— During  the  summer  the  work  of  the  ranger  force  was  greatly  expanded,  comprehend* 
ing  the  protection  of  forests  ^om  fire,  care  of  the  wild  bfe,  checking  of  traffic  at  the  gateways,  protection  of 
geyser  and  hot-spring  fcxmatimis,  guiding  tourists,  operation  of  information  office,  lecturing,  motor-cyde 
patrol  of  the  roads,  etc. 

Forett  fires.— There  were  few  torest  fires  and  none  of  these  caused  senous  damage.  During  the  latter  i)art 
of  June  a  fire  burned  mto  the  park  from  the  Madison  National  Fwest,  destroying  approximately  80  acres 
of  timber  along  the  Madison  River  where  this  stream  leaves  the  park.  On  August  14  a  forest  firo  was  caused 
by  lightning  <»i  the  Cody  Road.  The  fire  burned  over  1^  acres.  Several  small  fires  occurred  but  no  great 
damage  was  d(Mie  because  of  the  prompt  action  taken  by  rangers  and  others. 

New  Soda  Butte  station.— A  log  structure  of  simple  design  prepared  by  the  landscape  division  is  under 
construction  by  the  rangers  at  the  Cooke  City  entrance  to  the  park,  replacing  the  old  station  located  near 
the  mouth  of  Soda  Butte  Creek.  This  building,  combining  a  checking  and  ranger  station,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  wooded  spot  near  the  park  boundary  in  such  a  ^vay  that  a  good  view  of  approaching  traffic 
may  be  had.  The  rough  log  tjrpe  is  used  here  with  an  effort  to  keep  away  from  modem  commercial  mate- 
rials. The  building  measures  22  by  34  feet,  divided  into  large  living  room,  kitchen,  and  dormitory,  and 
in  addition  a  porch  extends  across  the  entire  end  of  the  buildmg. 

Fish  hatchery  on  Fish  Lake.— The  design  of  this  building  conforms  with  that  of  the  new  Soda  Butte 
station  and  was  erected  by  rangers  during  the  month  of  May.  The  building  is  18  by  24  feet  with  a  7-foot 
extension  in  front  for  a  porch.  The  interior  plans  for  the  hatchery  were  prepared  by  Supt.  W.  T.  Thomp- 
son of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.    All  materials  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Trail  maintenance  and  improvement.— There  are  at  the  present  time  791)  miles  of  trails  in  Yellowstooe 
National  Park.  Of  these,  88  miles  were  constructed  during  the  present  year  and  654)  miles  were  cleared 
of  fUlen  timber,  repcdred.  and  maintained.  New  trails  constructed  included  several  sections  of  the  Howard 
Eaton  trail,  the  name  given  to  the  trail  system  paralleling  the  loop-road  system.  The  trail  was  named 
in  honor  of  Howard  Eaton,  pioneer  guide  of  Yellowstone  and  famous  game  conservationist,  who  died 
April  5, 1922. 

Fish  planting.— OjiB  of  the  notable  achievements  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  greatest  fish- 
planting  prefect  ever  undertaken  in  Yellowstone  Park.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  work: 


1920 


Total  ocdlection  of  black  spotted  trout  eg^  from  park  waters 

Number  of  eggs  collected  in  park,  hatched  and  returned  to  park 
waters  or  pluited  as  eyed  eggs 


Total  number  fish  pianted  in  park. 


Black  spotted  trout  collected  in  park 

Black  spotted  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery. 


Eastern  brodc  trout  from  outside  hatcheries 

Rainbow  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery. 
OrajrUng  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery 


Total  fish  plants  for  year. 


6,512,600 
1,951,300 


1,951,300 


1,951,300 
38,000 
40,000 


2,029,300 


1921 


5,996,000 
2,871,000 


2,871,000 
18,000 


2,889,000 
82,000 
80,000 

1,000,000 


4.051,000 


1922 


16,751,920 
7,373,800 


7,373,800 
1,000,000 


8,373,800 
116,000 
120,000 


8,609,800 


We  are  tremendously  indebted  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  the  State  of  Montana  for  cooperation 
In  these  fish-planting  activities,  1,000,000  black  spotted  trout  fineerlinei,  116,000  eastern  brook  flngeiilngs. 
and  121,000  rainbow  trout  fingenings  having  been  given  to  the  -pm,  by  the  State  in  return  for  black  spotted 
eggs  collected  here. 

BUFFALO  RANCH  OPERATIONS. 

The  Buffalo  Ranch  is  maintained  for  the  care  of  the  so-called  tame  buffalo  herd.     This  herd  at  the 

E resent  time  numbers  678  animals.  When  last  year's  report  was  written  there  were  506  buffalo  reported 
1  the  herd.  Later  22  more  calves  of  the  1921  crqpwere  counted.  Deaths  and  shipments  during  the 
year  totaled  58  and  there  were  108  calves  bom  in  1922.  The  1921  calves  were  vaccinated  November  25 
and  December  3  of  last  year.  Of  these  82  calves.  43  were  male  and  39  female:  27  of  the  males  were  castrated. 
Two  of  the  female  calves  broke  their  lera  durine  vaccination  and  were  kdned.  Fifty-two  buffalo  died 
of  hemorrhagio  septicemia  between  Marcn  18  and  April  5.  Of  these,  twenty-three  were  yearling  bulls, 
nine  yearling  heifers,  two  2-year-old  bulls,  seven  2-year-old  heifers,  one  3-year-old  bull,  six  3-year-old  neifers, 
two  4-year-old  cows,  one  5-year-old  cow,  and  one  10-year-old  cow.  Shipments  of  buffalo  totaled  4.  One 
buU  and  three  cows  3}  years  old  were  shipped  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  New  York,  in  charge 
of  the  chief  buffalo  keeper. 

During  the  winter  tne  herd  was  fed  a  total  of  517  tons  of  hay,  feeding  starting  on  December  28,  1921. 
and  ending  April  24, 1922.  Improvements  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch  during  the  vear  include  the  cutting  ana 
hauling  of  800  posts  and  fence  rails  to  repair  fences  broken  down  by  elk,  clearing  and  plowing  of  200  acres 
of  land  on  Amethyst  Creek,  and  the  installation  of  new  headgates  in  the  lower  hay  meadows.  Thirty 
headgates  are  to  be  installed,  15  being  completed  at  this  time. 


HAT  RANCH  OPERAHONS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  hay  fed  at  the  various  park  ranches  during  the  past  winter  and 
th^  approximate  amount  put  up  this  season.  As  ^he  greater  part  of  this  jrear'a  hay  has  not  been  in  the 
stack  long  enough  to  measure  it ,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  accurate  tonnage  at  present. 
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Locaticxi. 


Buffalo  Ranch 
SkRtth  Creek.. 

Garmner 

Tanceys 

Total.... 


On  band 
faU1921. 

Fed 
winter 
1921-22. 

Left 

Put  up 
1922. 

662 
510 
148 
150 

517 

495 

60 

130 

145 
15 
88 
20 

375 
400 
150 
50  . 

.  1,470 

1,202 

268 

975  1 

Avafl* 

able  fan 

1922. 


520 

415 

238 

70 

1,243 


PREDATOBT  ANDCALS. 

u 

During  the  year  154  predatory  animals  were  killed,  24  weaves  and  L30  coyotes. 

Natubal  Features  or  the  Park. 

The  park  naturalist  and  the  rangers  made  observations  of  the  wild-life  conditions,  geysers,  forests,  flowers, 
etc,  and  the  foUowiug  information  regarding  the  natural  features  of  the  park  is  based  on  those  observations: 

Game  condUtons.—Gsjne  conditions  the  past  year  have  been  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  those  affect- 
ing the  antelope.  In  spite  of  the  severe  winter  our  loss  in  game  animals  was  only  slifditlv  above  normal 
and  natural  loss.  The  severe  winter  was  disastrous  to  the  antelope,  about  one-third  of  the  nerd  being  lost. 
Oar  ISarage  is  in  fairly  good  condition  this  fall  and  all  game  should  winter  well,  unless  the  winter  is  unusually 
severe. 

Tame  bn^oto.— The  condition  of  the  herd  of  578  so-called  tame  buffalo  is  covered  in  the  paragraph  relative 
to  the  Buffalo  Ranch.  Eighteen  fine  bulls  of  this  herd  were  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Sprii^  during  the 
summer  season. 

WOd  frv/folo.— Unavoidable  conditions  made  it  practically  impossible  to  make  extensive  observations 
«f  oor  wOd  buffalo  herd.  Thirteen  were  found  in  the  Pelican  Creek  district  and  56  along  the  Lamar  River. 
One  large  bull  was  found  dead  at  the  mouth  of  billow  Creek.  In  addition  to  the  59  actually  seen,  signs 
were  obeerved  of  aherd  of  about  50  on  Cache  Creek.  I  would  place  the  number  of  animals  in  the  wild  herd 
at  125  to  150. 

Mountain  Mkeep.She&p  scab,  the  disease  that  threatened  for  a  time  to  exterminate  our  mountain  sheep, 
has  practically  disappeared  and  we  have  a  large,  thriving  herd  of  about  260  animals.  They  were  seen  in 
aanv  different  parts  of  the  park  last  season,  including  the  Bechler  River  district. 

Antdope.— The  most  serious  game  problem  in  the  park  concerns  the  antelope.  Unfavorable  winter 
range  conditions  Inside  the  park  boundaries  is  the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  in  numbers  of  this  animal. 
Timid,  nervous,  and  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  area  in  which  the  settlement  of  the  outside  country  bea 
forced  tham,  they  are  easy  prey  for  coyotes  and  wolves  and  not  physically  able  to  wlth.5tand  the  severe 
winter  elements.    The  herd  consists  of  about  350  animals  at  present,  of  which  125  are  this  year's  kids. 

JfeoM.— A  severe  blow  was  dealt  to  our  moose  herds  last  fall  when  the  State  of  Wyoming  authorised  the 
kiDing  of  50  bulls  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  country-  fThis  nearly  exterminated  the  male  moose  on  this 
area  and  has  a  much  greater  effect  in  that  it  will  affect  the  calf  crop  during  the  next  few  years,  as  the  bulls 
were  killed  before  the  rut.  With  the  issuance  of  50  additional  permits  for  tlie  coming  season  the  days  of 
the  Upper  Yellowstone  moose  may  be  considCTed  numbered. 

Moose  are  rapidly  taking  up  range  in  other  sections  of  the  park  and  are  thriving  in  regions  where  they  are 
left  midisturbed. 

Deer.— Onlv  five  white-tail  deer  were  observed  around  headquarters  during  the  past  season.  There 
an  but  few  of  thlypedes  in  the  park.  Blacktail  deer  are  very  numerous  In  all  sections  of  the  park.  One 
herd  of  56  was  observed  at  Gardiner  last  May  and  others  of  15  to  40  seen  frequently  In  various  sections. 
Thtfe  are  over  1,000  of  those  animals  in  the  park. 

Elk.— The  n6rthem  herd  of  elk  wintered  well  and  there  is  a  splendid  Calf  crop  this  year.  Bad  snow 
conditions  in  the  Jackson  Hole  were  responsible  for  a  heavy  loss  of  calves  in  the  southern  herd.  A  show 
herd  of  12  mv  as  inclosed  during  the  summer  near  the  buffalo  corral  for  tourist  enjoyment. 

Bladi  fteor^.— Black  and  brown  bears  have  been  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  pars  and  around  the  garbage 
dnmps  at  hotels  and  camps.  Aside  from  a  few  stolen  hams  and  other  edible  articles  they  have  caused 
very  little  trouble  during  the  past  season.    " Hold-up"  bears  have  been  active  along  the  roads. 

Orkzl9  60sr«.— The  griulies  are  seldom  seen  except  at  hotel  garbage  dumps.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  their  species  in  the  park.  As  many  as  16  were 
ebservea  at  the  Canyon  in  one  evening,  and  several  at  the  Lake  and  Old  Fafihful. 

Bencr.— Beaver  are  thriving  in  all  sections  of  the  park.  Many  new  colonics  have  been  established  during 
the  past  year  and  their  signs  have  been  observed  in  many  sections  where  they  have  never  been  known  before . 

EtiMU  and  oiher  tmatt  on^Tmito.— Rabbits  are  very  numerous  and  oftrai  seen  by  persons  driving  at  night. 
WooddiQcks  are  getting  more  numwous  every  year.  Several  at  the  Canyon  Camp  have  been  petted,  fed, 
And  photographed  by  thousands  of  tourists  the  past  summer.  Ground  squirrels  are  thriving  and  get  to 
be  a  nuisance  around  the  various  buildings  and  road  camps  throu^iout  the  park.  Pine  squirrels,  diip- 
numks,  conies,  and  other  small  animals  are  thriving  under  park  protection. 

Bird*.— With  the  discovery  and  identification  by  Park  Naturalist  Skinner  of  the  boboUnk.  ruddy 
tiffnstone,  and  white-faced  ^ossy  ibis,  our  list  of  park  birds  has  increased  to  205  species.  Only  about  70  are 
coDs^dcuous  enough  to  be  noticed  by  our  tourists. 

Trta.—1922  was  notable  for  the  addition  to  our  list  of  two  new  junipers,  and  a  new  broad-leafted  cotton- 
vood  identified  by  our  park  naturalist. 

'iMMri.— Again  we  note  that  our  visitors  are  becoming  more  and  more  keen  on  flowers,  never  fail  to 
•dmire  them,  and  are  eara*  seekers  of  botanical  lore.  More  than  50  varieties  were  added  to  our  Ust,  bringing 
it  very  dose  to  a  total  of  700  species. 

Grasses  were  badly  injured  by  lack  of  rain  in  June,  but  recovered  later  at  the  higher  elevations.  This 
lone  drought  cut  down  the  eariy  flowers  perceptibly;  but  the  more  generous  showers  later  caused  an 
nrasual  rebirth,  and  later  than  usual,  a  wonderfol  display  of  fringed  gentians.  The  fteardty  of  early  rain 
«<nbined  with  warm  weather  led  most  of  our  flowers  to  blossom  very  eariy. 

OZTSEBS. 

-JHDing  the  winter  of  1921-22  no  very  great  changes' occurred  in  either  the  Hot  Springs  or  the  Geyser 
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At  Itammotk  Hal  Sjrtnfi.—Tha  Onuue  SprtnE  derelopad  ■  amS  opfDlng  co  top  ottbe  mamil  from 
trhloh  a  p«acll-slte  straun  oF  wster  <:oii£UdU7  anot  up  ID  iniAies  or  more:  activity  and  color  lnoeasad 
■t  Uinerva  Temca:  Pulpit  TBrrace  shoired  some  woad«lul  iroirtb  and  Improvemail,  and  tbe  sams 
bIniaoCJupltaTorraca:  a  fine  sprlnj;  aod  lenaee  ttarMd  en  tba  oortbeni  pan  of  tfaa  old  Harble  Terrace 
In  July  and  still  contlnuea  to  Improve  and  Increaae  In  lUe;  the  spiiog  new  tbe  old  Cupid's  Cere  bu 
opeoM  Main  and  1b  mora  active  and  mora  beautiful  pediapa  tban  ever  before. 

On  AiuuM  14  cue  e^  tbe  Roadside  Sprlnn  bad  a  vlfdeot  miptlaD,  threw  out  quantities  of  rock  and 
mud,  uddehiiadthenod.  More  actlnty  has  since  beco  shown,  and  bae  created  a  great  deal  of  Interest. 
It  bas  bean  auggeeted  that  If  tbls  g»9er  actim  ccntlDues,  It  be  called  "  The  Semt^Cenlomlal."  TMi 
il  the  geyser  that  attracted  so  much  tnEorsst  h  Id  be  discussed  In  newspapsm  In  bU  sectims  of  the  country. 

At  NvHt  Otita  £uln,— Whirligig  Oejser  has  been  more  actlTej  the  Constant  Qeyser  has  returned 
to  Its  old  Teculajity  of  one  eruplloi  every  minute;  Mud  Boiler  sad  the  Valentine  Geyser  groir  less  and 
less  frequent;  the  Batbtub  was  simply  a  baUlug  spring  vltbout  geyscritlc  actJon,  The  Monan^h  Qeyser 
did  not  play  at  all. 

Al  Zmht  Qener  Biwta.— All  fmtujas  ramalned  normal.  The  Fountain  Geyser  played  only  once  from 
the  newer  opening. 

11  rfi.....  ji_.—  D-.i_    nij  r-i.i.(..i  -,t — ^  „ m  •  _i — ,.,  .._n]  J^^5  jj   when  tbe  average 


continued 

Giantess  played  tvtce'Suring  tbe  season  and  the  Beehive 


At  avpt  Oq/ttr  £aitn.— Old  Faithful  plsved  every  M.H  minutes  until  ; 
pMod  suddoi^  dfopped  to  W.S  minutes  imtll  July  i,  when  It  loee  again  to  6 
untUtbacDdof  theseaaoG,  extremepsriods  vereSBand  Slmlnutealdig;  the 

every  7S minutes;  the  Grand  every  ll  hours;  the  Giantess  played  twice  during 

only  once;  theCastleplayed  neU  three  or  fourtimess  week:  the  Olont  was  seoi  more  than  usual,  about 
three  timea  a  month;  the  Uoo,  Grotto,  Oblong,  and  Sawmill  played  froqumtly  but  ItTegulariy:  tbe 
Riverside  was  not  qnlUi  so  regular  this  year,  varjing  from  6)  (o  S  hours  with  an  aveiafe  Interval  of  T\ 
boors;  the  Fan  and  the  Ilortar  did  not  play  at  all  and  both  seem  to  be  quite  "dead";  the  I><iie  Star 
omtiDued  to  play  evoy  2}  to  3  hours. 
At  HU  namS.— The  Lakeahore  and  me  or  two  other  small  geysers  played  at  tintm 

To  sum  up  the  seasm,  I  should  say  geyser  activity,  eirapt  tb-  "'"• -■ 

vigorous  Indeed. 

The  museum,  guide  service  an 

Id  YeUowslone  National  Park  In - , 

parks  mean  more  to  the  tourists  Irom  an  edncatlonal  standpoint. 


pi^Dlar  with  the  tourists.  The  work  of  tlie  Intormallco  depi 
work  of  tbe  rangers  and  has  been  Inchided  above  In  coonectii 
idlriied  In  the  protectlfn  department  dating  the  year. 

IufVMiam  oJto.'-Thlrty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eldity-nlne  people  visited  the  hifotmatloi  ollire 
atheadqnarteisduilngthesummer— 3,41ShiItme,  lt,8S!ln  July,  10,81Bln  August,  and  I, MS  In  September. 
Conpan  the  total  crf».38»  with  14,443  visitors  to  the  tnframattou  office  In  1931  and  9,918  In  1>3). 

AtotaIof3,954  0ovemmcatpublIoaIlonsrelatlnE  to  the  park.  Including  »I4  National  Parks  Portfolios, 
andSSlotherpublicatloasBboulthepaTk  were  sold  in  the  intormatlon  office,  A  total  of  3l,»U  free  Oov. 
anmeat  pubucatloos  were  distributed  by  this  office  and  62,000  free  publications  were  glvm  to  visiters 
at  ranger  statlms. 

Hfwnni.—Tbe  room  In  Ihe  reer  of  tbe  InfOTmatlcn  office  nas  Btted  itp  as  a  muaeum,  speilioais  of 
tgoeous  rocks,  geyserlte,  and  pBtrlHed  wood  were  Installed,  and  the  museum  throno  open  to  tbe  publlo 
oD  Tune  3),  the  opening  day  of  the  season.  Although  the  men  were  kqit  bu»  m  other  work  necsisltated 
by  the  heavy  rush  of  tourists,  apedmena  of  various  kinds  were  collected,  labeled,  and  Installed  throughout 
the  season  untU  now  (Saplamber  20)  tbere  ate  47  exhibits  in  the  Igneoua  rock  case,  43  exhibits  In  the 
■eyserlte  case,  41  exhibits  In  the  petrified  wood  case,  2  mounted  aidinal  heads,  1  mamted  eagle,  a  case 
lUustratlng  beaver  work  and  coatalnlnj  4  exhibits,  a  contorted  tree,  2  spedmms  of  minerals,  and  w 
exUMts  of  pressed  and  dried  flowers.    To  make  tbe  exhibits  as  Interesting  as  passible,  (ar  more  than  tlie 


LMuTi  unlet.— hi  HammoUi  Hot  Sfilngs,  Temparary  Park  Hanger  Dr.  F.  S.  A.  Ttune  delivered  a 
tatalofailectur(saatheiiark,ltsEealogy,  Bon,  fauna,  history,  etc.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  his  lectures 
DoctorThmesnoketottXOaOtourlits.  Lectures  were  given  at  Uammothpermanentcampat  7.20;  atlCam- 
moth  Hotel  at  iM,  and  belon  a  bonfire  in  the  pubUc  automobile  camp  al  S.30  each  evening.  From  time 
to  lime  lectures  were  also  given  In  dUIennt  parts  of  the  park  by  tho  park  naturalist. 

OuiSt  ■B'lifK.— Twenty-aeven  thousand  me  hundred  and  three  people  [337  guide  parties)  were  Eulded 
by  rangers  over  the  formations  at  tipper  Oeyser  Basin,  At  Mammolh  Hot  Springs  10,^  people  were 
guided  over  the  hot-spring  terraces. 

SlNlTATIOK  DErAHTMEKT. 

Dnder  the  ditecUoD  of  the  master  plumber  the  extensive  water  and  sewer  system  at  headquartara  was 
DUloUlnad  during  tbe  year.  A  new  healing  plant  with  1,000  feet  o[  radiation  was  Installed  In  the  annittant 
iuparlntandent'a  boms.   BoOera  and  radlMloD  were  alio  installed  In  the  shops.   PlumUni  In  tlw  new 

..., J i.j,  5„,e„  gt  ou  Faithftil  and  Grand  Canyon  were  cmpleM.    Also  tl 

"  in  and  community  een' j  i- .■..  • -> 


.  Italian.  Water  ■ystenuftn' new  automobue  camps  wen  coostructed  as  ftfllows:  At  West  Thumb. 
areaeTvolrwlth8,00l>^oncapacltyand  8,000  feet  of  pipeline:  al  Madison  Junction,a  reservoir  with  z/xm- 
gallon  capacity  and  3,000  leet  ofpipe lines  to  camp  grounds;  Mammoth  automobllacamp  grounds,  extenaiou 
of  [iUm  lines  2fxa  het:  Tower  Fails  automobile  oamp.  a  powerful  hydraulic  nun  Inslalled.  cement  reservoir 
under  oonsttoetlon.  and  |dpe  lines  being  laid  as  report  Is  wiUlen.    AlaotiMtingplantmpcM^fficebulidtaip 

NotaUe  achievements  in  ic  Health  Service  oOIdali, 

Include  oonstrucUoa  of  a  >e  IlntoprolectUM  Firehole 

Blver  from  pollution  by  n  >,  the  aoto  camp,  and  tbe 

ranter  itatlDn,  the  sewatai  SO  leet  of  Mncb,  and  2,lTft 

fset  at  lO-lnch  vitrified  lUi  i  tanks  with  sppantiaai 

fersterltisatloioreOilent:!  rm  for  Canyon  permanent 

camp;  tbe  construction  of  cranprehensive  aewnaae 

system  and  disposal  planlt  statloo,  and  «cn.    siS 

lar  work  wa.i  done  (or  the  (  other  work  lor  moaouilo 

control  at  Old  yallhful  and  nps  at  Madison  Junctiea. 

Weal  Thumb,  Canyon,  am  Ik,  ITaampIn   '  — ""    - ' 
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Dr.  BaniMoa  O.  Dyac,  of  the  Smithsonian  Iziftitut|on«  export  in  mosquito  ecntrol,  and  Mn.  Dyvt,  alto  an 
ottbcrity  on  mcsamtora  and  their  control,  spent  nearly  a  month  in  the  park  making  eoUeetions  of  all 
mides-  of  moaqmioes  and  ezamtning  their  Dreedina  places.  A  comprehensive  nport  was  submitted 
wribine  the  Ineeding  places  and  the  dominant  Tarieues  of  mosqmtoes.  The  report  was  couched  in  such 
dtaeetory  language  as  to  enable  us  to  begin  mosquito-control  work  in  the  form  of  drainage,  filling  low  spots, 
(rrding. 

ELBCnUCAL  DBFA&nCKNT. 

Betirie  «|f«tem.— The  foQbwing  table  shows  the  total  production  of  the  power  plant,  disposition  of  current 
revenues  etc.,  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  th?  fiscal  year  1022: 
The  peak  lend  for  the  year  was  70  kilowatts. 


Total  production  fia  kilowatt  hours 

8Qld  to  park  utilities 

Consumed  by  Government  buildings  for  power,  lighting  streets,  and  buildings, 

loss  on  lines,  etc 

Total  revenues  ftom  sale  of  electric  current  during  year,  at  5  cents  per  kilowatt 

hour. p 


101,180 
38,060 

123,100 

91,904.00 


221,340 
41,023.4 

183,602.2 

32,051.17 


T^epkofu  9$$Um,—Th9  telephone  lines  of  the  park  were  maintained  throughout  the  season.  A  new 
sroonded  wire  line  was  built  between  the  Lamar  Kiver  Bridge  and  the  lower  nay  ranch  on  Slough  Creek, 
/  miles.  Also  a  line  3  miles  in  length  was  built  from  Dunraven  Pass  to  the  fire-lookout  station  on  Mdunc 
Wsshbum.  Nine  miles  of  wire  on  Dunraven  Pass  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Washburn  down  as 
fir  a^  Ha3nies  Tower  Falls  Picture  Shop  was  removed  and  wire  salvaged.  An  extra  wire  was  strung  between 
Nonis  Juncti(Hi  and  Canyon  Junction  11  miles  in  length.  The  total  mileage  of  telephone  wire  is  now  261 
Biles. 

Mechanical  Depabtment. 

The  mechanteal  department  maintained  17  trucks,  8  automobiles,  a  steam  endne,  a  caterpillar  engine, 
3  steam  r^ers,  compTeasarSf  pumps,  etc.;  repaired  road  machinery,  indudinf  dump  wagons,  oraders,  3 
navel  loaders,  drags,  road  tools,  fire  tools,  etc.  It  also  shod  several  hundred  norses.  It  made  the  heavy 
mnees  and  locks  for  the  doors  of  the  new  raneer  stations. 

The  carpenter  did  miscellaneous  work  in  the  quarters  at  Mammoth,  completed  one  new  set  of  quarters 
in  the  <Ad  guardhouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  old ''  Officers'  Bow,"  remodeled  quarters  assigned  to  the  post 
office,  shii^ed  the  plumbing  shop  and  the  assistant  superintendent's  quarters,  laid  new  floors  in  two  rooms 
of  the  superintendent's  quarters,  ouilt  toilet  structures  for  auto  camps,  made  signboards,  etc. 

A  majomum  of  12  men  and  a  Tnlnimum  of  6  were  employed  in  the  shops. 

Propebtt  akd  Transpostation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  steward  and  master  of  transportation  711  tons  of  material,  equipment,  and 
supplies  were  moved  frcm  railroad  terminals  to  headquarters.  From  headquarters  8  trucks  were  onerated 
thrrai^  the  park,  supplying  read  camps,  construction  camps,  etc.  The  total  mileage  of  the  trucks  was 
tpprcximateiy  40,000.    A  maximum  of  11  men  were  engaged  In  the  warehouses  and  in  transportation  work. 

Paimtino  Dbpastmemt. 

The  master  painter  and  his  assistants  completed  the  paintiog  of  most  of  the  roofs  of  the  wooden  buildhigs 
ofPortYdlowstone.  The  exterior  walls  ofseveral  more  buildtbes  of  the  fort  were  painted.  The  residences 
of  th«  United  States  c  ommissioner  and  the  assistant  superintenaent  were  painted.  In  the  park  the  Tower 
Palls  ranger  station  and  the  new  ranger  stations  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful  were  either  painted  or 
stained  with  creosote  stain.  Many  trucks  and  wagons,  including  the  sprinkler  wagons,  were  painted  and 
varnished. 

Five  hundred  wooden  signs  were  made  and  i>ainted,  including  300  trail  signs;  300  steel  signs  were  repaired 
and  approximately  400  new  steel  signs  were  erected;  2,500  new  boundary  signs  are  being  erected. 

IMPBOTZMSNTB  BT  PUBUC  UTIUnXS  AND  iNDIVmUAL  OPSEATOBS. 

YMowsUme  Park  HoUl  Cb.— An  addition  to  the  Lake  Hotel  was  begun  June  1.  This  annex  wtU  hsva 
113  rooms  and  SO  bathrooms.  A  girls'  dormitory  of  58  rooms  is  under  oonstruotion  at  Old  Faithful,  thus 
relessing  fbr  tourist  use  about  50  rooms  in  Old  Faithful  Inn.  These  rooms  will  be  remodeled  for  tourists 
as  soon  as  ponible.  Many  other  improvements  were  made  by  the  hotel  company,  including  painting  of 
the  exterior  of  the  Mammoth  Hotel,  and  the  completion  of  the  new  dining  room  at  Okl  FaithfuTlnn. 

The  hotel  company  had  810  cords  of  wood  cut  fbr  Old  Faithful  Inn,  and  535  cords  for  the  Lake  Hotel, 
and  ^proximately  1,000  cords  are  being  cut  for  the  Canyon  Hotel.   All  wood  out  was  dead  or  liallen  timber. 

Ywovkone  Park  Camps  Co.— At  Mammoth  24  new  cottages  were  constructed  and  fumbhed,  together 
aith  additional  washrooms  and  comfort  stations  to  accomodate  increased  capadtv.  At  Old  Faithful 
JO  new  cabins  are  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  that  camp  more  than  20 
per  cant.  The  new  recreation  pavilion  was  operated  during  the  season  and  proved  a  successful  additioa 
to  the  entertainnient  features  at  the  camp.  A  deUcateasen  tent.  20  by  40  feet,  was  constructed  in  the 
public  automobile  camp  adjacent  to  Old  Faithful  Camp.  This  dehcatessen  served  prepared  cooked  foods, 
such  as  soaps,  roasts,  stews,  hot  biscuits,  muffins,  pies,  and  cakes;  abo  fresh  milk. 

At  Lake  modem  flush  toilets  were  installed  in  the  washrooms  and  the  water  supply  system  fbr  camp 
was  imi>roved  and  enlarged.  A  women's  dormitory  with  a  capacity  lor  24  persons  was  oonstruoted.  A^ 
Canyon  Camp  a  modem  sewerage  system  for  the  scientlflo  treatment  of  sewerage  was  installed  and  con- 
nected with  fnish  toitots  throughout  the  camp.  Tub  baths  were  also  installed;  two  dormitories,  each  with 
a  capacity  for  24  employees,  were  built:  20  new  cabins  and  40  new  tents  are  in  process  of  construction. 

At  Oaaap  Rooeevelt  six  log  cabins  of  two  rooms  each  and  five  frame  cabins  of  two  rooms  each  were  con- 
structed.   The  travel  at  the  camp  showed  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  over  1021. 

YOowttome  Park  Tnnnmtatkm  Oo.—This  company  puchased  twenty-three  11-passenger  busses  and 
a  new  5-Umi  tmek  with  l,aOO>ga]loa  capacity,  bou^it  lor  hauling  gascdlne  to  various  points  in  the  park. 
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Several  used  tourlkig  oars  were  also  purchased  for  special  service.  All  motor  equipment  purdiased  was 
standard  White  Co.  equipment. 

In  its  oonstmctiaQ  department  this  company  built  two  new  drivers'  bunk  houses  and  two  new  mesa 
houses  at  Yellowstone  UUce.  It  also  remoieled  the  stage  bam  at  the  Canvoo  for  a  drivers'  bunk  house. 
New  chauffeurs'  and  mechanics'  bunk  houses  are  being  built  at  Old  Faitnftil.  Work  Is  also  in  nrogress 
at  West  YeUowstone  on  the  remodeling  of  the  Old  Yellowstone- Western  Stage  Co.'s  buildings  which  will 
be  hereafter  used  as  western  entrance  headquarters.  Other  improvemttits  made  by  this  company  include 
a  new  washroom  at  Old  Faithful,  a  new  fdr  pump  installed  at  the  Mammoth  garage,  a  new  grinding  machine 
and  miscellaneous  machine-shop  equipment. 

YeUow9toru  Park  Boat  Go.— This  company  purchased  a  new  speed  boat  which  was  placed  on  Lake  Yel- 
lowstone. The  boat  has  a  capacity  of  U  passengers.  It  is  equipped  with  185  horsepower  Stealing  engine 
and  has  a  speed  of  from  35  to  40  miles  per  hour. 

J,  E.  Hayne»t  official  photographer.— *t\AB  operator  conducted  11  sales  establishments,  9  of  these  being 
the  same  as  those  in  operati(Hi  last  year.  The  2  new  units  are  a  shop  in  the  Canyon  public  automobile 
camp  opened  for  business  June  25  and  a  sales  stand  in  Old  Faithful  Inn  opened  June  26.  During  the  sum- 
VMX  the  Tower  Falls  Shop  and  store  was  rebuilt  and  doubled  in  size. 

The  photographic  ftnUhing  department  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  was  enlarged  bv  a  24-foot  addition 
and  the  ^natfJUfflrwi  of  more  equipment  units  provided  double  capacity.  A  42-foot  addition  to  the  Mammoth 
Picture  Shop  is  under  constnu^n  at  this  writing.  The  1922  addition  to  the  merchandise  line  of  the  official 
photographer  includes  the  publishing  of  the  late  Gen.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden's  book  and  a  contract  to  pub> 
ttsh  Dr.  Frank  £.  A.  Thone's  hock,  on  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  Yellowstone,  which  will  be  in  print  in 
1923,  nuUdng  a  collection  of  six  Yellowstone  books  published  by  this  operator.  Nearly  100  negatives  were 
added  to  his  collection  and  all  series  were  increased. 

George  Wkittaker,  merchanL—A.  new  warehouse  ia  under  construction  at  Mr.  Whittaker's  Canyon  store 
and  an  addition  16  feet  in  length  is  beins  built  at  the  rear  of  the  Mammoth  store.  The  Mammoth  store 
annex,  formerly  occupied  by  the  post  office  is  being  improved  by  a  30-foot  addition  and  a  cellar  and  fur> 
naceroom. 

C.  A .  Hamilton,  Tnerchant.—^r.  Hamilton  completed  his  store  and  residence  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  also 
his  filling  station  at  that  point.  All  of  these  bmldings  were  painted.  A  comfort  station  for  the  use  of 
tourists  at  his  Old  Faithful  store  is  under  construction. 

Hmrv  P.  Brothers.— lio  improvements  were  made  bv  Mr.  Brothers  at  his  Old  Faithftil  pool  and  bath 
establishment  but  he  contemplates  constructing  an  addition  to  his  present  building,  this  to  be  used  as 
living  quarters  for  his  family.  Mr.  Brothers  reports  that  a  total  of  11,774  baths  were  furnished  during 
the  season,  of  which  10,020  were  furnished  to  tourists  and  1,754  to  park  employees. 

The  garages  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.,  the  park  stores,  and  the  YeUowstone  Park 
Camps  Co.  at  its  Canyon  camp  and  Camp  Roosevelt  sold  gasoline  at  the  authorized  price  of  40  cents  per 
gallon  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  45  cents  per  gallon  at  other  points  in  the  park.  No  complaints  against 
the  gasoline  price  were  receiv^. 

FBANCmSBS  AND  PSBMrTS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  corporations  and  individuals  to  whom  long-term  firanchises  covering  the  opera- 
tion of  public  milities  in  the  park  have  been  granted: 


Name. 


Yellowstone  Park  Hotel 
Co. 

Yellowstone  Park  Camps 
Co. 

Yellowstone  Park  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Yellowstone  Park  Boat 

Co. 
J.  E.  Haynes.: 


C.  A.  Hamilton. 


Nature  of  business. 


George  Whittaker. 


Mesdames    Pryor    and 

Trischman. 
Henry  P.  Brothers 


Hotels,  news  stands,  laundries,  etc 

Permanent  camps,  news  stands,  laundries,  etc. . . 

Automobile  transportation  line,  sale  of  f&EisoIine, 
oil,  and  other  automobile  supplies  and  garage 
seiVioe. 

Power  boats,  rowboats,  and  other  transporta- 
tion on  Lake  Yellowstone. 

Photographs,  photographic  supplies,  guide 
books,  etc.,  also  general  store  at  Tower  Falls. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Upper  Geyser 
Basin. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  YeUowstone 
Lake. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Grand 
Canyon. 

Curio  shop,  ice  cream,  and  soft  drinks 


Swimming-pool  baths  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin.. 


Effective  date 
of  contract. 

Date  of  ex* 
piratlon. 

Mar. 

21,1917 

Mar.  20,1937 

Jan. 

1,1917 

Dec.  31.1936 

Mar. 

21,1917 

Mar.  20,1937 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

7. 1913 
7,1914 
1.1921 

Feb.    6, 1923 
Feb.    7,1028 
Dec.  31,1936 

Jan. 

1.1919 

Dec.  31.1928 

Jan. 

1.1920 

Do. 

Mar. 

13.1913 

Mar.  12,1923 

Apr. 

20,1918 

Da 

Jan. 

1.1917 

Dee.  81,1936 

July 

1.1914 

June  30,1924 

Short-term  permits. —In  addition  to  the  above  long-term  permits  the  following  short-term  permit  wore 
granted: 

Thirteen  permits  to  conduct  camping  parties  through  the  park  using  saddle  and  pack  outfit. 

Five  permits  to  operate  froieht,  express,  and  mail  service  between  Gardiner  and  Cooke  City. 

Two  permits  to  practice  medicine,  one  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Crawbuck  and  one  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolf,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Crawbuck  as  park  physician  on  September  8, 1922. 

Nine  permits  to  operate  moving^pioture  cameras  in  the  park. 

Department  or  Justice—Thb  United  States  Commissiomer's  Court. 

Hon.  John  W.  Mekirum,  commissioner  since  1894,  held  court  whenever  there  were  oases  to  be  tried. 
During  the  year  32  cases  were  tried  by  the  commissioner.  There  were  28  convictions  and  4  aoquittals.  A 
total  of  S500  in  fines  was  imposed  on  defendants  found  guilty.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  costs.  There 
were  23  casas  of  violation  of  the  regulations  against  speeding,  1  case  of  reckless  driving,  2  cases  of  disorderly 
conduct,  2  cases  of  defacement  of  geyser  formations,  1  case  of  petit  larceny,  and  1  case  of  violation  of  the 
regulations  governing  camp  fires. 
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Post  OmcB. 

Yelkmstooe  Park,  Wyo.,  is  the  only  post  office  In  the  Dark.  On  May  22,  1923,  Asst.  Supt.  Chester  A. 
Undsley  was  appointed  postmaster  by  transfer  from  the  Nattooal  Park  Bervioe,  soeoeedlng  George  Whit* 
taker,  postmaster  here  for  eight  years.  When  he  took  over  the  office,  it  was  moved  to  new  quarters  on  the 
BOQttd  floor  of  the  large  stone  building  adjoining  the  superintendent's  office,  under  the  lame  roof  and  next 
doer  to  the  public  information  office. 

The  business  transacted  in  this  post  office  was  proportionately  greater  than  increase  in  park  travel. 
Approximately  850,000  pieces  of  first-class  mail  were  dispatched,  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  and 
in  ahnost  exact  proportion  to  increase  in  travel.  Cash  receipts,  which  were  about  40  per  cent  heavier  than 
last  year,  parcel  post  business  was  much  heavier,  Inmred  pMkages  sent  outlncreased  oy  about  25  per  cent, 
sod  thofs  cominff  ^y. over  100  per  cent.  More  than  3,000  insured  packages  were  dispatched,  and  about  2,000 
itedrtd  during  the  tourist  season,  besides  many  received  and  sent  as  ordinary  mail,  of  which  no  record  was 
kept.  The  re^stry,  money  order,  and  C.  O.  D.  business  showed  about  a  normal  increase.  This  added 
buslneas  was  handled  without  any  appreciable  increase  in  tiie  expense  of  running  the  office. 

Dbpabtmknt  oy  ths  Interior. 

Oeotofkal  ^nwf.— Officials  of  the  water  resources  branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  visited 
the  park  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  repairing  the  water-gauging  stations  establidied 
here  tor  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  volume  of  several  important  rivers.  New  gauges  were  installed  on 
September  2  and  3  by  Engineer  Berkeley  Johnson  on  the  Lamar  River,  on  Tower  Creek,  and  on  the 
Gardiner  River.  The  eauges  at  the  outlet  of  I^ke  Yellowstone  and  on  the  dock  near  the  I^ke  Hotel  were 
sdtasted  by  Engineer  Johnson  on  September  5. 

The  topographic  branch  of  the  survey  finished  its  partial  revision  of  the  topographic  map  of  the  park, 
•od  the  new  map  was  published  during  the  summer.  The  important  part  of  the  revision  is  the  correction 
of  the  topography  of  the  Becbler  River  and  Falls  River  regions  to  show  that  these  areas  are  not  swamps. 

Department  of  Aoricultxtre. 

WtaOUr  Barestt.— The  work  of  this  bureau  in  the  park  is  very  important  both  to  itself  and  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  Its  able  observer,  Mr.  Edgar  Fletcher,  has  eontmned  in  charge  of  the  station  at  headquarters 
dnring  the  past  year.  His  summary  of  weather  conditions  in  the  park  during  the  year  will  be  found  in 
soother  part  of  this  rep<Ht.  During  the  year  Mr.  Fletcher  prepared  some  very  Int^esting  and  valuable 
charts  on  weather  in  the  park  dnring  the  past  33  years.  Under  Mr.  Fletcher's  courteous  guidance  many 
tourists  were  given  an  opp«tunity  to  observe  the  interesting  weather-recording  instruments  in  the  weather 
Bureau  station  here. 

Bwean  of  Animal  Induttrf.—Dmiag  the  past  year  this  bureau  not  only  sent  Dr.  Neil  Plank  to  conduct 
the  regular  autumn  vaccination  of  young  buffalo  calves,  but  it  also  aided  in  the  work  of  stamping  out  an 
attack  ot  hemorrhagic  septicemia  which  broke  out  in  the  h«xl  in  March,  1922.  Doctor  Plank  came  into  the 
park  in  the  midst  of  deep  snow  and  braved  the  hardship  of  traveling  to  the  Buffalo  Ranch  on  skis  in  order 
to  conduct  the  fight  agamst  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Serum  was  rushed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try from  Washington.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  efficient  work  of  this  bureau,  doubtless  we  would  have  lost 
most  of  our  fine  buffalo  herd .  At  this  point  it  is  fitting  that  I  express  Yellowstone  Park's  appreciation  of 
what  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  did  for  it  in  the  grave  emergency  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Joss  visited  the  park  in  August,  1022,  from  Portland,  Or^.,  and  gave  us  many  pertinent  sug- 
festioas  on  the  handling  of  meat  and  inilk,  and  on  some  of  our  sanitation  problems. 

Department  oy  Commerce. 

Bitremu  of  FUkeriet.—^Undet  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Henry  O'Malley,  the  largest  collection  of  eggs 
mate  in  Yellowstone  Park  in  recent  years  was  made/luring  the  present  season.  Supt.  Charies  B.  Grater, 
of  the  LeadviUe  hatchery,  was  again  in  immediate  enarge  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries^  interests  in  the  park. 
A  total  of  16.751,920  eggs  were  collected  during  the  season,  compared  to  5,006,000  in  1021  and  6,512,000  in 
USD;  6,785,000  eggs  were  shipped  out,  and  the  remainder  either  natched  and  planted  as  fry,  or  planted  as 

Dr.  uSiry  B .  Ward,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  James  L.  Hyatt,  spent  more  than  two  months 
in  a  careAil  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  pelican  depredations  on  the  fish  supply  in  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Doctor  Ward  found  that  the  pelicans  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  fish  each  day,and  expects  to  recommend 
that  these  birds  be  classed  as  predatory  and  that  their  nimibers  be  reduced .  Doctor  Ward  also  save  serious 
sttention  to  the  worm  that  infests  some  of  the  trout  in  Lake  Yellowstone,  and  gathered  considerable  data 
tbout  this  infestation. 

Trrasvrt  Department. 


PsMc  HeaUk  Serviee.—The  work  of  this  bureau  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  report.    It  covered  inspec- 

m  of  bnfldings  and  grounds  to  detect  insanitary  conditions,  analjrses  of  water  and  milk,  planning  and 

vnparing  drawings  and  specifications  relating  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  sewer  system,  supervision  of 


tioD  of  bnfldings  and  grounds  to  detect  insanitary  conditions,  analjrses  of  water  and  milk,  planning  and 
vnparing  drawings  and  specifications  relating  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  sewer  system,  supervision  of 
msMlaaon  of  sewer  system  at  Canyon  and  Lake  Camp,  and  similar  work  of  great  importance  to  health  and 


happiness  ot  park  viators.  Sanitanr  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon  was  here  from  June  11.  li)32,  to  June  24; 
Asbtant  Sanitary  Engineer  A.  P.  MiHer  was  assigned  to  the  park  all  summer;  also  Acting  Asst.  Sure. 
W.  E.  Crawbuck,  the  park  physician,  had  instructions  to  aid  in  Improving  the  sanitation  of  the  park.  All 
of  these  men  are  officials  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

FrwUbitkm  enforcement  scrtA^.— This  service  cooperated  during  the  past  season  in  efforts  to  stamp  out 
Oenl  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor.  Several  agents  were  detailed  to  Gardiner.  West  Yellowstone,  and  the 
pvVto  work  on  this  problem.  Gardiner  was  raided  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  four  violators  of  the  Volstead 
■V  were  caught,  witn  a  large  quantity  of  liquor.  The  presence  of  prohibition  agents  made  bootleggers 
viry,  and  ft  was  difficult  for  men  to  ootain  liquor  tmless  well  known  to  the  violators  of  the  law.  Hence 
there  was  less  drunkenness  in  and  about  the  pa^k  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  Semi-Centennial  Celebrahon. 

On  July  14, 1922.  at  the  Junction  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole  Rivers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nationa 
Editorial  Association,  appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Mahlishment  of  the  parx.  The  cerenionies  were  held  a  few  feet  fk'om  the  campfire  of  the  night  of  September 
H,  1S70,  where  ComeUus  Hedges  first  announced  the  idea  of  making  a  national  park  of  the  Yeuowstone 
racion.  Mr.  Hedms's  sons,  Cornelius,  Jr.,  and  W.  A.  Hedges,  were  present  and  participated  in  the  cere- 
BAiies;  also  Mr.  C  W.  Cook,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Folsoni-Cook  expedition  of  1860,  and  one  of  the  first 
vhfte  men  to  behjld  the  Grand  Canyon.  This  was  Mr.  Cook's  first  trip  to  the  park  since  1869.  He  is  now 
Nyearsofage. 
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Among  othersparticipating  in  the  ceremonies  were  Hon.  J.  C.  Bremblecom,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  who  made  the  commemorative  address;  Hon.  J.  H.  Sinrlair.  Con- 
gressman from  North  Tak^ota;  Hon.  C.  C.  Moore,  lieatenant  goremor  of  Idaho;  Hon.  J.  W.  Makfainn, 
united  States  commissioner  of  the  park  and  the  park  superintendent,  who  preiaMed.  Telegrams  were 
receiyed  from  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  acting  director  of  the  service,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  adjacent  States,  many  Senators  and  Congressmen,  andi  from  numerous  conservatiool^ 
Most  of  the  addresses  and  telegrams  carried  a  strong  note  of  conservation  and  advocated  strict  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  complete  preservation  of  the  park  as  embodied  in  the  original  idea  of  Cornelius  Hedges, 
which  Is  the  foundation  of  our  national-park  systiem. 

Odts  to  the  Pabk. 

The  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  gave  91,000  and  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  gave 
SfiOO  to  be  used  in  the  Falls  and  Bechler  River  regions  and  to  improve  access  to  this  very  scenic  re^on. 
Mr.  Thrmas  Cochran,  of  New  York,  gave  the  park  a  fine  dog  team  fully  equipped  with  sleigh,  harness,  etc., 
for  use  In  the  winter  protection  of  the  wild  life.  This  is  equipment  that  has  been  badly  needed  for  years 
and  will  greatly  fadlltate  our  winter  work.  Director  Mather  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Child  gave  $1,000  for  improv- 
ng  dangerous  stretches  of  the  Cody  Road. 

Vital  Statistics. 

There  were  2  births  and  5  deaths  in  the  park  during  the  year. 

Medical  Sebvics. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Crawbuck  conducted  the  medical  service  until  September  1,  and  on  September  16  was  soo- 
ceeiei  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfe.  On  September  8  Doctor  Crawbuck's  contract  was  canceled,  at  his  own  request, 
and  a  new  contract  was  issued  to  Doctor  Wolfe.  Doctor  Crawbuck  reports  that  he  cared  for  278  cases 
during  the  jrear  and  made  618  calls. 

School. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  a  school  was  conducted  in  the  park.  It  was  opened  October  10, 1921. 
and  clo<)ed  May  26.  1022.  There  was  an  average  enrollment  of  13  pupils.  Average  attendance  was  u 
plus,  perfect  attendance  1,  number  ofpromotions  14,  number  of  classes  4,  per  cent  of  punptualit  j  96. 
Teacher,  Mrs.  Laurie  K.  Marriott.  The  school  was  maintained  by  contributions  of  puents  and  park 
emplojrees. 

Rbu<hou8  Services. 

ReUgioos  secvioes  were  conducted  quite  often  during  the  year  in  the  Government  chapel.  Ministers 
of  the  Episcopal  and  En^ish  Lutheran  ohurdies  of  Fark  County,  Mont.,  arranged  to  iUl  tha  pulpit. 
Catholic  services  were  also  neld  frequently  during  the  tourist  season. 

Recommendahoiis. 

The  most  important  recommendations  I  have  to  make  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  park  be  enlarged  to  indude  the  Tetons  and  headwaters  of  the  Lamar  and  YeUowstoue 
Rivers  and  that  building  of  roads  in  these  areas  be  prohibited  except  by  special  act  of  Congress. 

2.  That  all  irrigation  and  other  projects  that  may  result  in  commercialization  of  the  park  be  condemned 
and  '^gorously  fought. 

3.  That  if  the  general  road  budget  is  approved  by  Congress,  the  Firehole  Cutoff,  the  Great  Fountain 
Geyser  Road,  and  the  Bechler  River  Road  be  constructed,  and  that  no  more  new  roads  be  built  in  this 
park. 

4.  That  sanitation  work  be  continued  by  constructing  next  year  a  complete  sewerage  system  and 
sewage-disposal  plant  at  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  following  year  at  Canyon:  also  that  auto-camp  con- 
stmction  be  continued;  and  that  mosquito  control  be  vigorously  continued  at  the  main  points  of  interest. 

5.  That  more  money  be  provided  for  the  care  of  the  wild  life  of  the  park,  especially  the  antelope  and 
buffalo. 

6.  That  a  law  be  passed  anthoridnR  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  surplus  buffalo. 

7.  That  funds  be  provided  for  purchase  of  much-needed  equipment  to  replace  old  equipment  worn  out 
in  use. 

8.  That  more  funds  be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines,  and  for  the 
extension  of  telephone  lines;  also  for  continuation  of  graveling  of  roads  and  construction  of  guard  rails 
along  same. 

YOSBMITB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  B.  Lewis,  Superintendent,  Yosemite,  Calif. 

Genebal  Statement. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park,  created  by  the  act  of  October  1, 1800  (26  Stat.  660),  was  situated  in  Tuol- 
omne,  Mariposa,  Madera,  and  Mono  Counties,  Calif.,  with  an  area  of  about  1,612  square  miles,  being  30 
miles  wide  by  aoout  40  miles  long.  By  act  approved  February  7, 1005, 542.88  square  miles  were  excluded 
and  113.62  square  miles  were  added,  making  a  net  reduction  in  area  of  429.26  souare  miles,  and  a  total 
area  of  1,082.74  square  miles,  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Madera  Counties.  By  act  of  June  11, 
1906,  accepting  the  recession  by  the  State  of  California  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant  and  the  Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove,  there  were  added  to  the  park  the  Yosemite  Valley,  48.60  square  miles;  Mariposa  Big 
Tree  Grove,  4  square  miles;  uid  a  strip  Iving  between  the  latter  and  the  park  proper,  2.13  square  miles; 
and  deducted  by  the  change  in  the  southwestern  boundary,  13.06  square  miles;  making  a  net  addition 
to  the  park  of  41.67  square  miles;  the  present  area  being  1,124.41  square  miles. 

Administbation  Ain>  JuBisDicnoK. 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  with  an  organisation  divided  into  eight  departments 
each,  with  its  supervising  officer,  as  f^ows: 

1.  General  office  administration,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

2.  General  maintenance,  park  supervisor  in  charge. 

3.  Engineering,  resident  engineer  in  charge.  ' 

4.  Ranger  service,  chief  ranger  in  charge. 

5.  Electric  dOT>artment,(diief  Electrician  in  charge. 

6.  Mechanical  department,  master  mechanic  in  charge. 

7.  Forests  and  timber,  park  forester  in  charge. 
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El  tin  park  Ilea  in  tlM  Fedenl  OavarnnMOt,  being  admlnliUnd 


It  natimiftl  piohiblUnm  ic 


Ad  (mportaiit  activity  of  pvk  i 

'iitod  lor  *dMiil3traave  p 

B  park  kctlTltin  ami  iudi 
itirt  «t»lloiu,  w-'  -•—  ■- 

Tin  paik  cptcMes 
a,  aad  iMgn. 


ragilatlon 


Is  Id  the  prooan  of  darelopmant,  ItM  main  li 

.    .     .,_..«d.   TotfebsntanbtMIn  thflVulousbotaluidtiotal- 

. i>  operatliic  imlti  of  the  park,  BDd  nor    ' ""  " ' """ '  — *"" 

3,liichHllngBtuhloil«t«,bi  thaTMlDuafrrapiitillooL-.^,^-^ 

■-—  ImporUDt  tcatma  li  that  of  ptdldng  tbepark.   Tma  Indudes  Cba  enbrdiig  of  tba  mica  and 
1,  tlw  hjn^ing  of  tiaffle,  th«  prMMUon  of  (m  ftawta  and  of  ths  Bih  and  game. 
IS  operation  of  canalD  atOldes,  such  as  Ibe  dntiical  svMcni,  the  [el^oos  and  telegrnh 
mtem,  and  the  water  sysum,  the  aoramment  doivaa  ■  satntaotlal  rerenue  from  the  sale  of  sarrwa. 
u  ons  an,  that  of  the  alacblcal  aystem,  ■  net  proflt  over  and  abore  apcraUiiE  oasts  reaults. 

In  the  opoatioii  of  most  of  these  ntllltlta,  the  balk  of  the  serrtee  derived  Is  used  bf  Oarttnmait 
sctivltic*.    The  principal  eioepUon  Is  the  dectik  systOD,  wtwra  the  damand  by  Uta  park  cfMratcn  te 


jnbedlvcrtedtotheplant  bssbecD  sosmaU  S3  toprodtuw  only  22 

tUi  period  we  are  able  to  supply  suffldent  power  lo  meet  only  the  Uxfatlng  and  power  d( 
molt  (hat  cSDUng  and  heatCii  by  alsMildty  have  had  to  be  curtailed  and  other  mak 
hcatinc  and  cooking  substituted. 
Canuerlng  the  expense  to  whlA  the  park  operator!  have  gone  ta  make  electrtal  InstallBllons  tnrthBse 

BOMs^t 

DltaEee 


aetd  during 


t  addltlcital  power  diuing  the  low-«rata  partod  lo  meet  demands,    Thil 

fnlDte  and  has  an  wMUlonal  distinctive  advantage  In  that  It  win  allow  us, 

1  oandty  ol  oorpluitjs  needed  througboot  the  year,  to  wU  lo  them  surplus 


ini  the  ymr  ended  Juna  30, 1913,  the  present  plant  developed  a  total  output  of  J^JO.TTG  kilowatt 

i  with  a  peak  load  for  the  year  of  SIS  kllowatlB. 

I  dlsttflntkn  and  ntUUatloD  of  this  power,  as  wdl  as  a  cermparlaon  with  tba  preceding  year,  is  shown 


KUswBtl 
hoqr«.im 

Ktknratt 

'■|i 

87,  M> 

Ptrer»t. 

!;a;S 

l;S!;ai 

3,m,7\t 

i,MO,m 

11172—22 8 
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The  telephone  and  telegmph  svstems  are  also  revenue-producing  utilitiM  showing  a  profit  on  the  cost 
of  operaticii  as  am)ortionea  to  vonime  sold.  The  Government  is  far  the  greater  user  of  the  systems  and 
for  these  uses  no  charge  is  made. 

The  foUowlng  table  shows  the  business  handled  by  both  telephone  and  telegraph  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1922,  as  wdl  as  a  comparison  with  volumes  handled  during  the  previous  twelvemontn  period: 


Local  telephone  calls 

Long-distance  calls 

Telegrams  through  telephone  exchange 
Telegrams  by  Morse  key 

Total  messages,  an  classes 


1921 


233,126 

6,1«5 

1,120 

15,066 


255,477 


1922 


296,643 

6,389 

1,447 

15,849 


320,326 


Increase. 


Percent. 
22.9 

3.« 
29.1 

5.1 


25. 8 


In  addition  there  falls  under  the  administration  of  the  park  the  duties  of  general  supervision  of  the  activf- 
t  ies  of  all  park  operators  in  giving  service  to  the  public  through  operations  of  hotels,  hotel  camps,  lodges, 
transportation  system,  garages,  saddle-horse  transportation,  stores,  studios,  etc. 

BDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

In  1915  an  toformatlon  bureau  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  road,  trail,  and  other  informa> 
tion  regarding  the  park  to  visitors.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
aotivitMS  of  tne  park. 

In  1920  a  free  Nature  Ouide  Service  was  established  in  cooperation  with  the  California  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  Since  its  inauguration,  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant  of  the 
University  of  Cslifamla.  DaUy  field  trips  for  <Ad  and  young  were  made  under  the  guidance  of  experi- 
enced nature  guides,  giving  those  taking  the  trips  an  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  living  and  growing 
things  of  the  park.  Lectures  and  camp-fire  talks  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  park  were  given  ni|ditly 
at  the  hotels  and  camps,  even  extending  to  the  outlying  lodges.  A  flower  show,  where  specimens  <m  the 
parii  flowers  in  season  were  kept  on  disjMAy.  enabled  those  interested  to  study  them  at  close  range.  RegiK 
lar  office  hours  were  kept  in  which  those  interested  might  come  and  ask  questions  concerning  the  botany 
loolocy,  topography,  and  geology  of  the  park.  The  success  of  this  service  was  assured  from  the  start  by  th4 
very  keen  interest  park  visitors  took  in  it,  and  it  has  been  extended  and  broadened  from  year  to  year. 

LBCTUBE   ▲TTKNDANCB. 


e 


June 

July 

August — 

Total 


Lectures. 


9 

9 

13 


31 


Camp-fire 
talks. 


10 
11 
10 


31 


Attend- 


12,425 
15,065 
12,035 


39,525 


Fidd  trip9— Attendance, 


Regular  trips. 


June 45 

July 40 

August i 34 

Total 110 

Total  attendance 2,256 

Averages. 20 


AUday 
trips,  Sat- 
urdays. 


3 
5 
2 


10 

410 

37 


Chil. 
dren's 
trips. 


5 
4 


9 

79 

8 


Spedai 
trips. 


7 
2 


9 

294 

33 


Attend- 
ance. 


1,400 
561 


3,080 


In  the  same  year  the  LeConte  memorial  lectures  were  inaiunirated  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  California  extension  divi^on,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  a  former  sdentist  of  the  Univerrity  of 
CaUfomia,  who  made  exhaustive  studies  of  the  Sierra  reeions  and  who  died  li»  Yoeemite  Valley.  TDei&& 
lectures  have  been  continued  annually  since  that  time  and  cover  scientific  and  historical  subjects  delivered 
in  popular  language. 

For  years  the^ef  ranger  has  devoted  such  spare  time  as  he  has  had  to  mounting  specimens  of  animals  and 
birds.  A  few  of  these,  kept  on  exhibition  in  the  superintendent's  office,  have  attrat^ed  wide  attention  flrom 
visitors  to  the  park.  It  was  evident  that  the  establishment  of  a  museum  would  not  only  be  of  interest  to 
the  puUic  but  would  be  of  real  value  from  an  educational  standpoint  in  offering  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
study  exhibits  of  historic  interest  and  of  the  natural  resources  or  the  park. 

In  1921,  a  start  was  made  by  the  park  naturalist  to  devel<9  a  museum.  Althou|^  quarters  available  are 
wholly  inadequate,  the  museum  nas  devel<n>ed  into  a  very  creditable  one.  Dunng  June,  July,  and 
Adgust  of  the  past  year  33,071  people  visited  the  museum,  many  returning  aotn  and  again  to  study  the 
exhibits  exemplifying  the  natural  nistory.  ecology,  ethnology,  DOtany,  and  nlstory  oTthe  region.  Six 
fairly  large  rooms  are  now  practicallv  flUed  with  exhibits  secured  through  loans  ana  donations  valued  at 
mere  thim  $30,000.  the  most  valuable  fkom  a  monetary  standpoint  being  the  very  complete  collection  oC 
Indian  reUcs,  baskets,  etc. 
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In  the  past  each  of  these  subactivitles  of  educational  WDrk  have  been  carried  on  mora  or  lees  as  inde* 
INodent  featmes  of  the  park  administration,  but  this  vear  they  have  been  combined  and  placed  under 
sopervisicm  of  the  park  naturalist.  The  possibilities  of  this  work  in  the  park  are  almost  unlimited  and 
its  TaluB  to  the  puuic  can  not  be  estimatea  in  dollars  and  cents. 

• 

COOPERATIVK  ACTIVITIKS. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  service  other  Government  bureaus  have  been  called  upon  for  assist- 
aooe  in  working  out  park  problems  for  the  handling  of  which  the  service  itself  is  not  equipped. 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  lending  its  assistance  for  several 
I  and  continued  to  do  soin  connection  with  the  conurol  of  forest  Insects  in  their  depredations  on  the  park 


The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  extremely  helpfulin  assisting  in  the  locating 
and  reporting  of  flres  in  the  park. 

The  united  States  Public  Health  Service  continued  its  support  in  assisting  and  supervising  mosquito- 
contral  work  In  which  we  have  been  particularly  successful.  Efforts  during  the  past  four  years  nave 
iMoltad  in  practicaUv  eliminating  the  mosquito  nuisance  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  relieving  an  unbearable 
sftuation  that  existea  prior  to  the  beginnin£  of  this  work,  when,  in  most  years,  Yosemite  Valley,  during 
June  and  early  July,  was  almost  an  unUvable  place. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  also  given  the  closest  cooperation  and  supervision  of  our 
suitary  problems;  inspection  of  food  supplies,  mUk,  water,  etc.,  the  operation  of  sewage  systems,  and  the 
formulAoan  and  applioEttion  of  various  simitary  measures. 

Franchises  and  Pbrmrs. 
Tbe  following  franchises  and  permits  were  in  effect  and  operative  during  the  season  of  1022: 


Name. 


E.S.  Baxter 

Krs.  Jobn  Degnan 

H.C.  Best 

A.C.  PlUsbury 

J.  T.  B<nr9en 

D.J.  Foley 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stein 

Tonmite  Staee  &  Turnpike  Co. 
Trustees  of  Yosemite  school 
district. 

Curry  Cami^ng  Co 

Toaemite  National  Park  Co. . . . 


For  what  granted. 


Sale  of  curios,  photos,  etc. .. . 

Delicatessen  store 

Curios,  photos,  etc 

do 

do 

do 

Hospital 

Automobile  stage  line 

Lease  of  site  for  schoolhouse. 


Expiration. 


Hotel  camps 

Hotels,  chalets,  inns,  camps,  transportation 
service,  store,  and  dairy. 


Dec.  31,1022 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Aug.  15,1923 
Dec.  31,1931 
Dec.  31,1936 

Dec.  31,1939 
Dec.  31.1938 


Annual 
rent. 


175 

1250 

»250 

1250 

1250 

>250 

None. 

100 

None. 


1  Permit  fee  fixed  at  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenue;  $250  minimum. 

s  2H  per  cent  of  operating  profits  after  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  investment. 

tpeehi-ute.  and  water-power  permUe  under  act  of  Fdmtary  7,  i905,ngregatiM  lands  Jrom 
ifatkmai  Park  and  fiadng  nme  in  Sierra  and  8Umi$laua  National  Forests, 


Yosemite 


Period. 

Name  and  privilege  granted. 

Compensar 
tion  ex- 
acted. 

Intermediate  period. 
Do 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.    Lease  dated  Sept.  5, 1905.  to  construct  and 

operate  electnc  railway  along  Merced  River  to  park  boundary. 
Yosemite  Vafiey  R.  R.  Co.   Special  use  permit  by  Forest  Service 

Feb.  7, 1906,  for  diverting  dam,  pipe  line,  and  water  tank. 
Yosemite  Lumber  Co.   Spiedal-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  June  27, 

1911,  to  construct  logging  railroad. 
Yosemite  Lumber  Co.   Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  Nov.  22, 

1911,  for  construction  telephoae  line. 
Yosemite  I/umber  Co.   SpeciaUise  permit  by  Forest  Service,  coo- 

structioQ  pipeline. 
City  and  county  of  San  Fraodsoo.   Congressional  grant,  Dec.  13, 1913, 

rights  of  way  for  Hetch  Hetchy  Water  Supply. 

131,000 

Do 

i>>l,200 

Do 

(•) 

Do 

>10 

T>rpf4nal 

Variable. 

>  Per  annum,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  Interior. 

t  Valne  at  all  timber  cut  and  paid  for  on  rl^t  of  way  (payment  of  $406.56  made  May  3, 1912,  and  $331.56 
made  Oct.  3, 1912),  $741.12. 
'  Per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  park  operators  have  had  another  very  successful  season  financially  and  otherwise,  and  have  found 
aciin,  as  they  have  from  year  to  year  in  the  past,  that  in  spite  of  all  around  extensions  to  their  service 
tave  is  still  a  period  of  the.*year,  namely,  during  June  and  July,  when  the  demand  for  accommodations 
lad  service  can  not  be  entirely  met.  By  Judicious  advertising  and  a  more  careful  handling  of  reserva- 
tions, and  also  by  providing  additional  accommodations  amounting  to  approximately  1,000  beds,  this 
ffsr  the  situation  during  that  period  was  kept  better  in  hand  than  was  the  case  last  year,  eliminating 
the  neoenity  of  an  embargo  on  travel  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

The  Curry  Camping  Co.,  in  the  fall  of  1921,  completed  their  service  building,  a  large  fireproof  building 
im  vhidi  tney  handled  various  activities,  including  bakery,  ice  cream  and  candy  factory,  odd-storage 
pbot,  ic«  plant,  cafeteria,  etc.,  and  the  first  unit  of  their  proposed  new  central  plant  which  will  eventually 
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cana,  u  wall 

ting  a  deflnlM 

BDaptftmeot 
itahr  flx  a  site 
1^00.  poaalUr 
rout  and  It  Is 

9  by  the  park 
I  to  the  public 
at,  which  can 


.  at  ttmaa  vary 
Dwd  d  a  new 

_      _,  TTBaslng  travaJ 

re  and  mora  a  aecaaslty,  tin  praeait  building  ii 


Dwd  o[  a  new 

_ _    ._    ..       _      _,  TTBaslng  travel 

lo  ina  park,  suitable  hoapltal  facilities  are  becomlug  m  

going  to  become  whaUr  inadaqoate. 

Duriiig  ttia  jrear  a  total  of  1,183  casei  wen  treated  by  the  medical  serrke,  at  vhlch  107  vere  boniltsl 
OHO.  ta  cooaectioa  with  this  4,173  ofBee  calls  vers  attcoded  t«  1,1H  bouse  nib  made;  3K  acddcota 
were  reported;  10  remlting  In  deaths,  the  rest,  lor  the  moot  part,  being  minor  acddeots;  W8  oi 
wwywrttnned,  ol  which  14  ware  pmformod  iindtr  ganaral  Bneslhatlc,  at'  ■'  -"-■■■ '  '  "■■- 


14  deaths  and  E  births  T 


Satlitactor?  deolal  sarrices  were  furnished  during  June.  July,  and  August  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Hasdtlne,  of 
Pasadeoa,  working  under  the  superrlslcD  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Roberts,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  Is  uudar  contnct 
with  the  aoTemmsnt  fiH-  furnishing  dsntal  larvlni  in  the  park. 

OUTSIDK   OPERATIONS. 

Two  aiteuslie  opeistlons  by  other  Chan  park  poDcerns  ware  continued  In  the  pi 

The  city  and  eounlj  of  San  FTaocisco,  In  the  deTelonmenl  ol  Its  water  and  , .  .  __,, 
Hetahf,  cooUnued  wcrk  throu^nil  the  fitar.  At  tbali  Mather  station  sawmill  they  employsa  an  ararags 
of  about  BO  men,  sawing  3J1S|S31  feet,  b.  m.  nt  lumber,  cutlinc  orer  lor  this  purpcse  about  1fl7  acres  of 
Itod  nitilda  of  the  park,  within  the  park  they  cleared  approxlouitely  600  acres  of  land  hi  the  area  snb- 
mirged  by  the  L^e  Eleanor  dam. 

The  Utah  Constmcticn  Co.,  cantractors  for  the  Hatch  Hetchy  dam,  employed  an  aveiaga  ol  about  fl33 
man  at  their  Hatch  Hetchy  camps,  and,  up  to  Uie  close  of  June  30, 1K3,  they  had  poured  313,000  cubic 
yards  of  coocrate.  At  that  time  the  dam  wag  about  S7  per  cent  completed.  The  tiEah  Construction  Co. 
also  ooentad  a  camp,  employing  an  avenge  cf  about  84  men,  clearing  the  area  M  be  submerged  by  ttw 
main  aetch  Betchy  dam.  Dorliu  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  they  cleared  about  T&5  acres,  maklQK 
a  total  of  MS  acraa  cleared  to  that  date. 

Id  the  southern  part  of  the  park  the  Yosemlte  Lumber  Co.,  cutting  timber  owned  by  them,  cut  and 
shipped  to  thrit  mUl  at  Ueiied  Falls,  EO,eO«,TI8  feet,  b.  m.,  of  logs  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1SZ3. 
They  cut  over  about  1,3BS  acres  of  land,  of  which  appccudmataly  l,MS  acres  11"     ■" -■-  -'--'-  —  --^  -     - 

Under  date  ot  Hay  15,  IKEt,  the  Oovemment  entered  Into  an  euhange  « 

Lumber  Co.,  whereby  the  OovamniBnt  acquired  title  to  an  extensive  area  Mtlm ^ 

Lumber  Co.,  altualed  In  Grouse,  Avalanche,  and  Indian  Creeks,  which  Is  of  vital  importaiKe  to  the  OoT- 
enmunt  In  protecting  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Wawona  Road. 

Travel  during  the  year  ending  September  3D,  1022,  exceeded  all  prevfous  records.  The  Inorease  ol 
travel  this  year  over  Chat  of  the  previous  year,  wtdle  not  nearly  so  malted  as  the  Increase  of  IDZl  over  1S30, 
shows  that  Interest  in  Yosemlte  li  still  on  the  Increase  and  probably  will  so  continue.  An  unusually  late 
spring  delaysd  the  opening  of  roads  thereby  curtailing  motor  tiBvefdnrlng  the  early  siucn. 

The  fallowing  taUe  gtvas  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparison  wlOi  tne  Dgures  recorded  Ibr 
the  previa;!  year^ 


Alder  Creek.... 

Crane  Flat 

Uerced  Grove.. 
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Automobil4$  «ntf  fiiotore|fe{ef--Contlnued. 


Entrance. 


Alder  Creek.. 

CrBoeFlat 

ItaoedOroFe. 
Aspen  Valley. 


Beaton  WiM. 


Toeemite 

Bfldmis  through  Aspen  VaDey  from  Crane  Flat. 
Relnms  throi^  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen  Valley. 


Total. 


Road. 


Wawona 

Big  Oak  Flat.... 

Coultervllle 

Tioga 

...do 

Various 


Number 
of  auto- 
mobiles. 


11,428 

1,983 

240 

332 

2,297 

138 

1,834 

1,881 


19,583 


Number 

of 
people. 


38,758 

6,898 

801 

974 

7,043 

301 

4,189 

5,713 


64,737 


Num- 
ber of 
motor 
cycles. 


82 
26 
2 
3 
7 
4 


124 


Num- 
ber of 
people. 


118 

40 

4 

7 

IS 

6 


188 


Other  means  f^  tranapartaiion. 


Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  via  El  Portal  Road 

Tiavel  vk  Yoeemite  Valley  R.  R.  and  El  Portal  Road 

Travel  Tia  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R 

Travri  by  wagon,  horseback,  and  on  foot 

Total  travel  other  than  by  private  cars  and  motorcycles 


3,629 
20,969 

2,159 


4,311 

23,552 

5,788 

1,930 


26,757  '       35.581 


i  Not  recorded. 


Sv,mmary, 


Travd  by  private  automobiles 

Tcav^  by  motorcycles 

Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  El  Portal 

Travel  by  wagons,  foot,  horse,  etc 

Tiavel  by  Yosomite  Valley  R.  R 

Tiavel  1^  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R 

Total 


1921 


64,566 

190 

3,629 

2,159 

20.969 
i}) 


1922 


64,737 

188 

^l\^ 

1,930 

23,552 

5,788 

91,513        100,506 


>  Not  recorded. 


INTERESTINO  FlOUBIS. 


On  June  6  there  were  4,260  people  in  the  i>ark;  5,162  on  June  10;  9,688  on  June  22;  11.962  on  July  3;  9.762 
on  July  14;  7,354  on  July  24;  and  5.855  on  August  3.  Between  June  10  and  August  15  there  were  never  les  s 
than  ^000  people  in  the  park,  and  from  May  1  to  September  1  never  less  than  2.600. 

Neariy  40,000  people  made  use  of  the  free  camping  grounds  in  Yosemite  Valley,  there  being  7,1S3  people 
10  aoeommodated  at  one  time— on  July  3. 

Tbe  largest  single  day's  travel  was  recorded  on  July  2  when  2,315  people  entered  the  park,  of  which  1,985 
emie  in  560  private  automobiles.  This  was  the  largest  single  day's  travel  ever  recorded  in  the  park- 
in of  the  560  oars  entered  over  the  Wawona  Road;  a  car  for  every  2  minutes  during  the  16  hours  the 
dwfWng  stations  were  operating. 

Tbe  19,000  cars  that  entered  the  park  durinx  the  year  did  so  without  a  sinde  serious  accident. 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islimds,  the  District  of  Columbia; 

nd  14  foreign.oountries  were  represented  in  the  year's  traveL 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  makes  of  oars  were  r^resented. 

RlCOmCBNDATIONS. 


1.  Erection  of  a  park  administration  building. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  park  road  system,  including  pavement  of  the  £1  Portal  Road,  the  roads  on  the 
loor  of  Yosemite  Valley,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Happy  Isles  to  Tucdumne  Meadows  via  Vernal 
tad  Nevada  Palls,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  top  of  Nevada  Falls  to  Glacier  Point,  theimprovement 
•f  the  existing  mountain  roads. 

S.  Continuation  of  tbe  Waterwheel  Falls  trail  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne  River  to  Pater 
Vtfley. 

4.  Completion  of  improvement  of  the  water^upply  system  by  the  development  of  a  new  source  of  supply 
from  muouette  Creek. 

5.  Continuation  of  the  development  of  the  new  sewer  system  to  provide  flush  toilets  througfaottt  the* 
poMie  camping  grounds. 
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6.  EstabUshment  of  a  small  administiative  unit  in  the  Tudunme  Ifeadows  and  the  erection  of  new 
ranger  quarters  and  public  comfort  stations  at  the  more  important  ranger  stations. 

7.  Installation  of  a  Federal  fish  hatchery. 

8.  Erection  of  a  first-class  modem  hotel  on  the  floor  of  Yoeemlte  Valley. 

9.  Erection  of  a  new  hospital  building. 

SBQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

JoHK  R.  White,  Superintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 

Qbneral  Statements 

The  Sequoia  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Ccmgress  October  1. 1890.   Its  area  is  252  square  miles, 

Sracticallj  all  of  which  is  well  watered,  forested,  and  easily  reached  by  campers.  The  greater  p«rt  lies 
etween  3,000  and  8,500  feet  of  altitude,  furnishing  an  ideal  dimate  during  the  summer  vacation  months. 
A  large  part  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River  section  is  at  altitudes  of  from  1,700  to  3,000  feet  and 
is  suitable  for  early  spring  and  late  autumn  camps.  The  park  does  not,  as  is  often  bdieved,  ocmtain  only 
a  grove  or  groves  of  Big  Trees.  It  is  here  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  curves  nearest  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
with  resulting  forest,  mountain,  river,  and  lake  scenery  unmatched  even  in  California. 

A  score  of  rapidly  growing  and  progressive  valley  towns  are  .linked  by  concrete  highway  to  Three  Rivers, 
7  miles  from  the  Middle  Fork  entrance,  and  the  State  highway  to  that  entrance  is  now  under  eonstrueHon. 

Inadequate  Apfbopbutionb. 

Notwithstanding  its  area,  attractions,  and  accessibility,  this  park  has  never  received  adequate  appropria- 
tions. Indeed,  the  sums  doled  out  annually  have  been  ln.suificient  to  maintain  and  reiMdr  exisung  im- 
Srovements.  The  132,000  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1923  for  all  purposes  of  administration,  protec- 
on,  and  maintenance  will  prove  entirely  insufficient.  From  the  total  for  all  general  purposes  124,345 
is  required  for  fixed  costs,  leaving  $7,655  to  cover  all  other  expenses,  some  of  which,  such  as  road,  trail, 
telephone,  motor  vehicle,  and  other  repairs,  might  also  beconddered  fixed  and  inevitable,  at  least  in  pact. 

The  automobile  age  has  radically  altered  travel  conditions  and  has  cut  definitions  of  time  and  disuuace 
down  to  one-sixth  of  their  meaning  in  the  horse  and  wagon  era.  New  problems  have  arisen  and  are  arising. 
The  people  are  turning  to  the  parks  as  never  before  and  their  effect  in  m(dding  national  character  and  in 
perpetuating  American  ideals  rounded  on  the  outdoor  life  and  conquest  of  the  wilderness  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. Other  civilizations  have  been  founded  on  the  frontier  and  have  passed  on  from  the  stiffening 
da3rs  of  overcoming  natural  obstacles  to  the  decadence  of  a  softening  civilization.  If  there  is  anything  in 
our  national  life  which  may  prevent  our  following  the  easy  path  down  which  the  people  of  Nineveh,  of 
Babylon,  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome  marched  to  the  destruction  of  their  national  existences  it  is  surely  tho 
American  instinct  to  turn  to  the  wild  places  for  physical  and  no  less  for  spiritual  refreshment.  And  the 
National  Park  Service  is  equipped  as  is  no  other  branch  of  the  Government  to  lead  this  splendid  instinct 
of  the  people. 

The  need  for  national  economy  in  these  postwar  days  is  undeniable  and  we  will  play  the  game  by  reducing 
expenses  to  a  minimum;  but  the  preservation  of  the  nattuid  beauties  of  the  park,  as  well  as  its  developmei^ 
for  the  pleasive  and  profit  of  the  people,  are  duties  which  can  not  be  postponed  without  eventual  loss  to 
the  Nation,  a  loss  which  will  be  both  spiritual  and  material. 

Having  in  view  these  matters  I  plead,  as  the  most  important  feative  in  this  annual  repent,  for  adequate 
appropriations  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  develop  the  natural  features  of  the  Sequo^  National  Park. 

Proposed  Roosevelt-Sequou  National  Pabk. 

In  August  I  spent  some  two  weeks  in  the  area  to  be  added  to  the  present  park  and  returned,  as  do  all 
visitors  to  the  high  Sierras,  much  impressed  by  the  scenic  grandeur  of  this  region .  B  ut  as  I  passed  through 
the  southern  townships  of  the  present  park  I  was  still  more  Impressed  by  the  Irrepaiable  loss  which  will 


result  by  the  excision  of  108  square  miles  of  typical  national  park  territory.  This  section  may  lack  the 
bold  scenery  of  the  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons,  yet  it  possesses  in  the  sequoia  forests  of  the  Garfield  Grove 
and  the  spacious  upland  meadows  of  the  ^'Hocxett  Meadow  Country"  an  accessible  area  even  more  suited 


for  development  of  camp  sites  among  pleasant  and  scenic  surroundings  than  may  periiaps  be  found  In 
thn  nropi^ed  park  area. 

The  oosevelt-Sequoia  Ull  will  add  to  the  present  Sequoia  National  Park  some  960  square  miies  of 
mountain  and  canyon  scenery  of  magnificent  nature.  With  the  exception  of  Uroited  areas  in  the  canyons 
the  new  added  area  will  contain  little  space  that  may  be  developed  for  all-summer  camp  grounds.  It 
contains  some  summer  range  for  deer  but  is  singularly  lacking  in  winter  range.  But  the  pending  bill 
will  return  to  national  forest  status  108  square  miles  ot  sequoia  and  other  forest  with  splencid  meadow, 
lake,  river,  and  creek  country,  typical  national  park  country  which  lies  largely  between  3,000  and  8,500 
feet  of  altitude  and  needs  protection  and  development  for  campers.  This  subtracted  area  is  the  best 
summer  range  for  deer  in  the  park;  it  probably  contains  m(Me  deer  than  aU  the  rest  of  Uie  park  and 
abounds  in  winter  range  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  deer. 

ADlONISTKAnON  AND  OBOANGBATIOK. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  progress  made  In  administration  and  orsanization.  A  t  Giant  Forest  the 
administrative  buildine,  constructed  in  June,  1921,  has  been  partially  furnished  and  equipped  for  olflOoes 
and  Information.  The  Duilding  is  already  congested  and  steps  moit  be  taken  to  place  the  checking  station 
and  the  librarv  elsewhere. 

Thestoreroom  has  been  reorganized  and  a  property  system  has  been  established  with  resultant  economy 
in  issue  and  use  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

At  Three  Rivers,  present  winter  headquarters  outside  the  park,  an  office  was  established  in  October, 
1021.  The  only  builaing  available  is  small  and  barely  affords  space  for  the  superintendent  and  two  clerks. 
It  is  at  present  inadequate  but  probably  must  serve  until  office  building  and  quarters  are  constructed 
at  Aider  Creek.  The  season  at  Giant  Forest  is  only  4)  months,  from  May  24  to  October  10,  so  the  bulk 
of  administrative  work  must  be  done  duri^  the  7\  months  at  winter  headquarters.  At  piesent  we  are 
infinitely  better  off  at  Giant  Forest  than  at  Three  Rivers. 

The  administrative  personnel  consists  of  the  superintendent,  a  chief  clerk,  a  stenographer  filing  derk, 
and  acting  storekeeper. 
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TULimS  OOVNTT  UBBABT. 

The  Otant  Forest  bmioli  of  the  Tniaro  Coaatw  Libnrr  hM  flMdflv  grown  until  there  are  now  410 
books  wliiofa  hftve  been  elrcnlated  3,28B  times.  The  ooenty  Ubrvten.  kus  Oretehen  Flower,  has  given 
■mil  attentkm  to  furnishing  the  olass  of  bodkB  needed  by  "■?'"»—■  vultort,  endtheseleotlon  onnatori 
sol^^ects  has  been  espedaUy  Suable. 

At  a  meeHng  of  the  State  librarians,  Miss  Flower  smmnecl  np  the  object  of  the  library  in  these  well-chosen 
words:  '*Ttis  oelieved  that  out  of  a  greater  knowledge  and  love  of  our  trees  and  flowers  will  result  a  larger 
eoopentton  in  protecting  and  preserving  the  parks  for  future  generations." 

XTnited  States  CoMiosaiOKBB. 

The  appointment  in  Julv,  1921,  of  the  United  States  oonmiissioner  has  resulted  in  steady  increase  of 
respect  for  regulations.  List  of  court  cases  and  penalties  is  eiven  in  statistical  columns.  Many  minor 
CMOS  were  handled  by  the  ddef  ranger  or  superintendent  ana  offenders  dismissed  with  Warnings. 

The  OQostant  advice  and  support  of  Judge  FVy  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  tiie  superintendent 

Pbotectioh. 

The  protective  force  consists  of  a  chief  park  ranger,  an  assistant  chief  park  ranger,  a  park  ranger,  four 
park  rangers  (w.  a.  e.),  and  four  temporarypark  rangers.  Five  of  the  rangers  were  enn«ed  almost  exdn- 
Mvely  on  ehecUnz  travd  at  Qiant  Forest.  Coiony  Mill,  Cedar  Creek,  >  Ider  Creek,  and  Clough's  Cave,  and 
the  asaiftant  chief  park  ranger  was  largely  employed  as  acting  storekeeper.  This  left  only  four  men  for 
sU  patrol  purposes,  and  the  number  is  InsufDoent  to  protect  the  park,  prevent  poaching,  establish  fire 
patrol,  assist  campers,  and  enforce  regulations. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  purchase  of  additional  riding  and  pack  animals  lor  ranger  use,  together  with 
seddle.  pack,  and  other  equipment. 

Not  one  complaint  against  the  ranger  service  was  received  during  the  past  season.  But  many  compU^ 
ments  on  the  courtesy  of  all  employees  were  received.  Our  slogan  nassteadily  been  to  stress  the  last  word 
in  "National  Park  Service." 

Travel. 

Detailed  travel  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  summary:  7,886  automobUee  and  27,514  people 
•Qtefvd  the  park  between  October  1, 1821,  and  September  30, 1D22,  the  trav^  year.  This  compares  with 
past  years  as  follows: 


me 

ma 

mo 

MM 

1822 , 


Automo- 
biles. 


736 
1,627 
5,667 
7,180 
7,886 


People. 


10,780 
15,001 
31,508 
28,268 
27,514 


Travel  was  well  handled  by  checking  rangers;  no  serious  accident  occurred  and  minor  accidents  were 
few:  the  Giant  Forest  road  control  continues  popular  and  efficient. 

Dnrlng  the  winter  of  1021-22. 310  people  visited  Qiant  Forest,  most  of  them  hiking  up  the  Hospital  Rock 
Trail.  Further  development  Is  expected  during  the  coming  winter,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
Qiant  Forest  will  be  a  popular  winter  resort. 

Campbbs. 

Perhaps  owing  to  the  accessibility  of  this  park  insistent  requests  for  permission  to  establish  camps  of  a 
semipermanent  nature  have  again  arisen.  These  have  been  denied  under  ruling  of  your  office,  j  pril  8, 
1021,  and  oaapers  have  been  restricted  to  tent  platforms.  The  whole  subieet  has  many  angles  and  needs 
earaftil  thought  with  a  view  to  molding  policy  to  meet  oonditions  which  have  arisen  with  automobile 
tiaveL  It  must  be  said  that  the  semipermanent  campers  are  the  warmest  friends  of  the  park  and  help  In 
spreading  information  about  the  regulations  and  in  enforcing  them. 

CoKCBSaONS  AMD  PBUfIT8. 

Khtg9  River  Parka  Cb.— This  company  operates  hotel  camp,  refkieshment  building,  housekeeping  camps, 
BBoeral  store,  and  pack  train  at  Qiant  Forest.  The  reorganization  and  refinancing  of  the  company  have 
oean  delayed,  but  under  Manager  Frit^en  progress  was  made  In  enlarging  aooommodations,  and  further 
Improvements  are  projected  for  next  season. 

Forty  (40)  guests  may  notr  be  eared  fbr  in  cabins,  45  in  tents,  and  1501n  hoiiselres|iinjg  tenta.  Thedlnlng 
room  will  seat  83  and  toe  short^order  counter  24.  The  housekeeping  camps  were  well  filled  throu^out  the 
Bsason,  and  the  house  count  at  the  hotel  showed  an  encouraging  Increase.  Thestorealso  did  good  ousinessy 
and  the  pack  trains  and  riding  animals  were  rarely  idle. 

Other  coneeMskmi.—The  service  given  by  the  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co.  was  satisfMtory,  and  88» 
pesiwngorii  were  carried  as  against  446  last  year. 

The  photographic  concessions  operated  by  Mr.  Lindley  Eddy  and  by  Mr.  Qeorge  F.  Bdden  satisfied 
all  DuMic  demands. 

MkeeUaneoui  permits.— The  need  for  utilities  developed  faster  than  the  Kings  River  Parks  Co.  was 
prepared  to  undertake  them,  and  a  dairy,  butcher  shop,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  market  have  been  operated 
by  other  permittees  under  an  arrangement  with  the  company.  Next  season,  unless  the  hotel  concea- 
MQcn  are  prepared  to  take  over  these  necessities,  annual  permits  should  be  granted  the  individuals  by 
the  servloe.    Satisfactory  service  at  reasonable  prices  was  given. 
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D  W.  Pnaw  has  bacn  atitlTaly  Mimed  In  dirliu  pcs|iiir  madloil  attniUiia  in  tlie  paA.  Tlw 
Di  M  honiUa]  and  opcntliis  Toao  1*  sbomi  &T  tba  tm  ujor  ud  (icht  oilDur  sprntkna  por- 
'  OM  wbkli  mlfbt  nm  baoi  oand  tOt  at  Olant  Fonat  van  aaot  to  (he  vallay  wttb  raauluot 


Dt,  Morton  W.  Praaw  has  bacn  aatlvaly 
<B|«t  naod  Ola  IuiijiUbI  and  a«ntlil(  Tor 
ioRDad;  foor  OHa  wbkli  mlfbt  na**  baoi  < 
daofV  to  the  patlaiti  on  th«  Ions  ]«!">«;. 

One  (hoiuand  and  twentv-one  oattla  were  graiad  by  UpermltteM  wltboiit  damage  to  park  lands  orb  In- 
dnim  Ot  tnulit  traveL    Boad]aitm((it<afgraila[aroB(«ai«mBd«. 

FoaSBT  FnH. 

ThiaamlncruidtvouijoiuaTtaiEoiiired.  Tha  Voni  Rook  fira,  Aufiut  U-2^buni*d  otbt  two  iquarB 
mDga  ol  bruih  and  timber  and  cost  about  U,fiOa  to  extlngulib. 

NATvmi  AMD  Orssh  Nona. 

beenprotactodbjsEgDiandpoata.  Addl- 
comptlmentad  na  on  having  a  w^  ilsnod 
InlMmatlon  to  tba  publto. 

£  these  fraccrnl  rodent*  have  bea  drlnE 
otCalBonila.    Dear  and  bear  ars  Kbim- 
re  at  Olant  For«Bt.   Bird  life  li  ai  vaiied 

eUtet  of  (haitoeklntalthB  past  few  ];<■»- 
by  aOflars  within  an  hour  or  two  of  Qlant 

«  hOd  a  lood  (Oundatlan  for  next  aeawm's 
I  and  newapapera.   The  i 
■tart  wai  made  on  a  muo 

mam  ware  Mcured  and  limdiooUectod.    The  regulatlcoi  on  plcklnf  wild  11( ' 

tniaiaiii  "fflnri  In  nrnalnwianilfrcinl  nrlJanmUri  riihlln  mmpii    Anannnu— , , 

and  paik  Hrrloe  itock  at  Willow  Keadow,  aoTwal  mllaa  Inm  Olant  Fonat,  have  resoltad  In  fuitber  Im- 
profgment  of  meadowi  and  trails  near  headquartara. 

On  Au(ustK-37,  the  Mountain,  Forut,  and  DoMit  PlararB  pnaanted  "Erga  of  tha  Red  Treea,"  under 
the  Ocaeral  Shmnan  Tree.  AS  who  law  this  pageant  of  the  ininolaa  were  Impratied  bj-  Iti  beaut;  and 
by  tbemannetin  which  It  cmtad  rsspoot  fOr  tfaenatunU  beantles  M  the  park  ■ 

EnatNiiiiNo  AMo  ComraacnoH. 

Sbortaffeoffundahasnuideltlnipoaiilble  to  maintain  and  repair  roods,  trails,  buSldlngs,  telephone  linea, 
•te.,  ai  should  be  done:  but  communlcatl<mi  were  sBtabUshed  oo  schedule  tune  In  the  spring  and  have 
been  pracHcally  unlntemiplod. 

A  ^bagodlipoaal  lyUem  wai  Instltutad:  3  flueb  and  4  pit  toilets  were  installed:  and  the  public  euup 
po^ wasthoteogdypoUoad.  I>«ctanailU*noltha8talolxiardo{hoalthaiidDavlcq,aftbel<oaAagelaa 

Li.« — t..^t^,.J-.a ••>.-^^^i-'^-JiiSnalwSi»fcrthBln3trilSonofmod«aSit«aH. 

t«rs.  laraaquantltleaof material wereEotoutlOr 
on.  Two  tooCbrldgNirerebulIt  on  Round  Uoadow 
le  Una  from  Bedhm  to  Hoapltal  Bock,  S  mlica,  was 


Two  cabins  at  Oiuit  Forest  were  remodeled  tic  quarters. 

the  Alder  Crack  administrative  hoadquartottMiiBtructloii.    1 _.. . 

and  a  miles  of  hlUng  trails  wen  Improved.   A  telephone  Una  from  Bedhm  to  Hospital  Bock,  S  miles, « 

hunt.  Water  ww  pbwd  to  Alder  Creak  ranger  «sbla.  The  antem  at  Watsoas  Spring  was  Improved. 
One  mile  of  water  extension  was  InstaPed  at  Olant  Forest.  A  SjOO&callon  tank  was  ereoad  at  tba  corral . 
The pavlltal at  Olant  Foraat  was niolfd and Indoaad.  ThealarehouHand  other  bulldhipat  Qlant  Fonat 
wen  covered  with  shakes.  An  extensko  of  M  camp  sites  In  Olant  Forest  Is  an  urgent  need  and  wlU  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  season  U  funds  perodt.  Constant  repair  work  wa*  aaoeasary  on  our  four  aid 
trucks  and  ooci^tled  a  dlsproportionata  amount  of  labor  and  money.  Our  repair  and  construction  oostB 
ecanpan  men  Eavmbly  with  tbaae  of  State  and. oounty  work. 

Two  hundred  thousand  trout  fry  wen  planted  in  creeks  and  lakes  near  Oiont  Forest. 

"         ■      "        at  being  deftaynd  by  puWle 


HmiHX  Foax  Road. 

Splendid  procieai  hoi  betn  made  CD  the  Middle  Fork  Rood  lo  Olant  Forest.    Three  and  one^hall 

I V —  buUfand  prellmlnuy  work  Is  a  mile  further  ahead,    it  seems  Ukely  that  by  July  l,  1029,1.  . 

>  to  tie  onto  the  old  Bmlth  grade.  11  miles  below  Olant  Foreit,  and  use  that  aviiiue  of  approaoh 
MW  grade  to  B "'---  "-"--  —  •--  ■— '" 


Statistical  Bdhiiabt. 
All  tlaUttki  tcr  tba  jMT  ha ve  been  ompreaaed  In  the  foDowIng  taUea: 
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Truvd, 


oarried  by  Sequoia  NatianAl  Park  Stage  Co. 

FrtvateaatomofaUes. 

OttiertnuisportatiQo,wa(p(ii,  hone,  foot , 


TotaL. 


Ttavti  by  flfittanf^K 

OiaS  ForeBt  Road,  Cedar  Creek  station. . 
Middle  Fork  Road,  Alder  Creek  station. . 
lOnenl  Kioc  Road,  Bast  Fork  entiaoee.. 
Sontli  Fork  Trail,  Ckjugh's  Cave  station.. 
TmllSy  all  sources 


TotaL. 


1022 


Autos. 


287 
7,610 


7,886 


4,644 
1,314 
1,028 


7,886 


People. 


25,264 
1,417 


27,514 


15,460 

4,420 

6,603 

403 

448 


27,614 


1021 


Autos. 


138 
7,001 


7,130 


4,236 
1,513 
1,300 


7,130 


Peoi^. 


428 

26,101 

1,734 


2^263 


14,014 

7,257 

5,258 

566 

1,148 


28,268 


MevenvM, 


AnUHBoUle  fees,  travel 

Total  revenues,  all  sources  fiscal  years  1021  and  1022. 


1022 


$7,737.60 
20,086.27 


1021 


87,303.23 
20,262.07 
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Tdephone  calls.. 
TotaTooUections. 


1022 


1,203 
$530.04 


1021 


300 
$208.35 


C48E8  BSrOEE  UNITED  STATES  COMMI88IONEB. 


Total  omnber  of  cases . 

Convletions 

Total  fines  imposed. . 
Total  imprisonment. . 


1022 


15 

13 

$330 

125  days. 


1021 


11 

10 

$245 

1    year,  30 

days. 


Faretifirtt. 


Fi$h  planted. 


115,000 


D«r. 


Moontatn  lion. 


Anhnait  in  park. 


3,000 

50 

6 
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ImprovtmenU, 


Roads miles 

Tnlls. do.. 

Telephone  lines do.. 

Water  pipe do.. 

Flush  toilets 

Pit  toilets 

Prepared  camp  sites  at  Giant  Forest 

Camp  sites  at  Marble  Fork 

Camp  sites  at  Lodge  Pole  Camp , 

Buildings:  Olant  Forest,  10;  outside,  10 


1022 


1921 


S6 

52 

263.5 

280 

146 

175 

6 

4) 

8 

4 

66 

SO 

218 

202 

ao 

80 

56 

50 

20 

18 

Private  holding*  in  pork. 

1022 

1021 

Number T,...TT.T-r,,TT r-,--,rT,T,TT-,,T.,,-,,,r,T...., 

0 
1,400 

12 

Acres 

2,680 

QBNBRAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

John  R.  Whtfe,  Superintendent. 

Oenkral  Statiiont. 

The  General  Grant  National  Park,  created  bv  act  of  Congress  October  1, 1890.  is  only  4  square  mUes  in 
area.  A  fine  6  per  cent  grade  county  and  State  highway  reaches  the  entrance,  only  64  miles  from  Fresno,  a 
dty  of  70,000  population  and  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  sections  in  the  United  States. 
In  1009  but  854  people  entered  the  park.    In  1921 ,  30,312  visitors  registered,  and  this  year  the  number 


50,466  people.  During  the  same  period  appropriations  have  risen  only  from  12,000  to  16,500.  There  has 
never  been  enough  money  to  plan  intelligenl  development  nor  even  to  protect  the  Big  Trees  and  maintain 
existing  improvements. 

When  the  fixed  cost  for  administration,  protectim  and  maintenance  is  apportioned  the  chief  ranger  has 
not  a  cent  left  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  made  by  the  huge  volume  of  travel.  To  the  limit  of  law 
and  rMulations  I  have  lent  assistance  from  Sequoia  funds  but  the  intolerable  situation  can  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  not  prepared  to  maintain  and  develop  this  beautiful  little 
park  it  should  be  returned  to  State  or  county  jurisdiction.  More  money  i^  being  spent  annually  od  a 
score  of  State  and  municipal  parks  in  vastly  inferior  mountain  resorts  in  California  than  is  being  spent  in 
General  Grant  National  Park. 

We  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  the  Fresno  County  health  officer  because  of  the  unsani- 
tary conditions  in  the  oark.  During  the  Fourth  of  July  rush  I  visited  Grant  Park  and  could  not  prevent 
a  feeling  of  disgust  at  seeing  a  national  nark  treated  like  a  congested  school  or  municipal  nlayground. 
Tents  were  jammed  one  against  the  other,  automobiles  were  rioting  over  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and 

Eeoole  were  soread  everywhere  as  thick  as  flies  on  molasses.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  funds 
ave  never  been  provided  to  ooen  up  camo  grounds  throughout  the  park  so  that  camners  could  be  soread 
out  instead  of  jammed  tcffi;ether  near  headquarters  where  at  least  some  measure  of  water  and  sanitation 
is  found.  The  resulting  destruction  of  vegetation,  trampling  of  meadows  and  flowers  and  injury  to  trees 
may  be  imagined. 

llie  glorious  grove  of  Big  Trees  suffers  in  like  measure.  The  ranger  force  has  been  insuflldent  to  handle 
the*crowds  at  headquarters  and  direct  visitors  to  camos  and  it  has  been  rarely  possible  to  spare  a  man  to 
patrol  throu|^  the  trees.  Everything  possible  has  been  done  by  wamine  signs,  and  last  year  auto  travel 
around  the  General  Grant  and  other  Sequoias  was  stooped  bv  posts  and  logs;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Sequoias  are  tarnished.  The  bark  of  General  Grant,  originally  over  2  feet  thick  on  buttresses 
and  exnosed  roots,  has  been  in  places  entirely  w(Mm  off.  Many  Sequoias  have  been  given  a  porcupine 
appearance  because  of  darts  shot  into  their  soft  red  bark. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  restore  the  park  and  grove  to  much  of  its  pristine  beauty  but  it  will  take  every 
cent  of  the  163,118  estimated  for  the  flscal  year  1921  to  make  a  beginning  and  the  appropriations  of  future 
years  must  correspond  in  reasonable  measure  with  the  needs  of  the  park. 

Staiitaea. 


1909. 
1916. 
1921. 
1922. 


Automo- 
biles. 


1,778 

6,545 

12,010 


Visitors. 


854 

15,360 
30,312 
50,456 


1919 
1921 
1922 


Appropria- 
uons. 


$4,50a00 
5,300i00 

6,5oaoo 


Revenues. 


$1,063.90 
2,668.27 
3,480l45 
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PtfxutkiieDt  ranger '. 

Temporary  rangers 3 

Bowls , miles..  12 

Tnfls do.,..  13 

Tdephone  lines dO; ...  4 

Wftter  pipe  Hues. feet..  19,441 

BoQdinEB J 3 

Fnparea  camp  sites 350 

Plttotteta 39 

Violation  of  regulations 7 

Court  cases - 4 


MOUNT  RAINIBR  NATIONAL  PARK. 

C.  L.  Nelson,  Acting  Superintendent,  Longmire,  Wash. 
Qenibal  Statement. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  was  created  bv  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899,  and  exclusive 
jmisdictlon  of  the  territorv  so  set  aside  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  act  of  legislation  of  the  State 
of  Washington  approved  March  16,  1901.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  reservation  was  accepted  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  30, 1916. 

The  park  is  roughlv  a  square,  about  18  miles  on  a  side,  and  contains  324  square  miles.  It  is  located  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  immediatelv  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  about  40  miles  southeasterly  from  the  southern  end  of  Puge^  Sound. 

Longmire  Springs,  distant  6^  miles  by  automobile  road  from  the  main  entrance,  is  the  headquarters 
within  the  park  of  the  superintendent  and  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  Longmire  Snrings  Is  con- 
nected by  telephone  with  Seattle,  Taooma,  and  the  principal  camps  and  ranger  stations  within  the  park. 

Administbation. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  assisted  throughout  the  year  by 
a  ddef  dedc  and  four  permanent  rangers.  During  the  summer  season  of  this  year  the  local  force  was 
increased  by  14  temporary  rangers,  2  derk-stenographers,  2  telephone  operators,  and  a  construction  and 
rqtairfocoe. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Offenses. 

Punishment  for  offenses  committed  within  the  park  is  administered  under  the  Federal  law  by  a  United 
Ststes  commissioner,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Hall,  whose  home  is  located  at  the  Nisqually  entrance. 

Free  Pubuc  Camp  Grounds. 

For  the  accommodation  of  visitors  who  desire  to  camp  out  there  are  provided  several  free  public  camp 
gncmda.  The  principal  camp  grounds  are  located  at  Longmire  Springs  and  Paradise  Valley.  These 
pounds  are  supplied  with  comfort  stations,  and  water  is  piped  to  convenient  p<Hnts  within  the  camp 
area.  Far  more  people  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  using  the  free  camp  grounds  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  use  will  Increase  from  year  to  year  as  facilities  for  the  tourists' 
eonvenienoe  are  added. 

During  this  last  season  electric  lights  have  been  installed  in  the  Longmire  camp  grounds.  Camp  tables, 
metal  camp  stoves,  and  concrete  grills  have  been  placed  in  both  Lonsmire  and  Paradise  camps.  This 
equipment  has  been  in  constant  use  by  visitors  and  is  greatlv  appreciated  by  them.  It  is  hoped  next 
Tear  to  have  a  supply  of  this  equipment  adequate  for  the  needs  of  all  the  camp^v. 

Hotel  and  Transportation  Operation. 

An  hotel  and  transportation  services  are  conducted  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  a  corporation 
controlled  and  directed  by  men  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

The  company,  from  a  small  beginning  In  1918,  has  steadily  and  logl  ally  expanded  to  meet  the  growing 
tourist  travel  and  has  invested  now  approximately  $550,()00  in  hotel  and  transportation  equipment  that 
vffl  accommodate  1,400  people.  The  company  operates  four  hotels,  or  hotel  camps,  guide  service,  auto- 
mobile and  saddle-horse  transportation  servl^,  three  stores,  its  own  hydro  electric  power  plant,  and  mls- 
eeOiaBoas  other  services  ne  »sasry  to  the  successful  operation  of  its  franchise. 

BouU.—K  four  hours'  drive  from  Ta  "oma,  at  saa  level,  brings  one  to  Paradise  Inn,  the  principal  hotel, 
at  an  elevatioo  of  5,500  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  within  easy  walking  distance  of  perpetual  snow, 
wfaefe  Siding  and  other  winter  sports  can  be  indulged  in  throughout  the  year. 

Very  reasonable  weekly  rates  nave  been  made  at  Longmire,  and  I  feel  that  as  the  advantages  offered 
here  become  more  generally  known,  these  hotel  aoeommoiatioos  win  be  taxed  to  capacity. 

It  is  really  a  privilege  that  our  visitors  may  avail  themselves  of  service  of  this  high  quality,  in  spite  of 
tlie  business  handle^  of  a  short  season  and  distant  supply  centers. 

Swrnnit  c/lmte.— Experien-^  Swiss  guides  conduct  cumbinK  i>arties  on  the  overnight  trip  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Rainier.  A  rock  shelter  cabm  has  been  erected  bv  the  Government  at  Camp  5iuir,  at  the  10,000> 
foot  level,  and  climbers  now  find  satisfactory  sleeping  ana  cootdng  accommodations  there.  During  the 
past  season  308  people  were  registered  in  the  guide  parties  for  the  summit,  and  about  50  others  made  the 
dUmb  IndependNitly . 

OUm  tript.—hesa  strenuous  guide  trips  may  also  be  taken  from  Paradise.  At  Longmire  conducted 
saddle  trips  may  be  taken  to  uidian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground,  and  there  are  many  fine  walks  through 
magniftcent  forests. 

Gases  Tried  Before  the  Commissioner. 

During  the  year  three  convictloos  have  been  obtained  for  infraction  of  park  rules,  and  fines  imposed 
Two  convictloos  were  for  speeding  and  one  was  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Weather  CoNnmoNS. 

Last  winter's  snow  was  exceptionally  light,  so  that  the  road  to  Paradise  was  opened  on  June  20,  which 
is  a  record  for  early  opening  of  this  park.  The  summer  months  have  been  very  dry.  Late  summer  rains 
hK9t  deared  the  atmoephere,  added  to  the  comfort  of  travel,  and  removed  the  danger  of  forest  fires. 
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SpBOAL  Events 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  park  was  this  year  opened  in  a  formal  way  at  Loogmire  the  evenine 
of  June  15.  Gov.  Louis  F.  Hart,  of  the  State  of  Wasliingtoo,  and  liaj.  Oen.  CharieB  H.  Miur,  in  oooimand  m 
troops  at  Camp  Lewis,  were  the  principal  guests  of  the  occasion. 

Other  events  were  the  ski  tournament  in  Paradise  Valley  July  2,  Z,  and  4,  with  entrants  from  all  over 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  the  admiral's  ball,  when  the  oflloers  of  the  Faoiflo  Fleet  were  entertained 
at  Paradise  Inn. 

No  large  conventions  were  held  in  the  park  this  year.  Many  of  the  parties  have  consisted  of  fhim  3& 
to  50  people  in  charge  of  the  various  tourist  agencies.  The  laraest  pttty  to  enter  this  year  wss  that  of  the 
▲manoan  Institute  of  Banking,  which  numbered  64S  people.  The  JEuwanis  Clubs  of  the  Northwest  brought 
in  a  party  of  200  people,  and  other  organizations  sent  smaller  parties. 

Mount  Rainier. 

The  dominating  natural  feature  and  prindpalpoint  of  interest  in  the  park  is  Mount  Rainier,  so  situated 
as  to  be  within  sight  of  the  cities  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  the  entire  Puget  Sound  reclan.  Mount  Rainier 
is  probably  the  most  magnifioent  volcanic  peak  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  Alaska.  Its  altitude,. 
14,406  fleet,  places  it  third  in  hei^t  among  mountain  peaks  in  the  United  States.  Mount  Whitney,  in 
Califdmia,  is  03  feet  higher,  and  Mount  Blbert  in  C<dorado  is  12  feet  higher. 

Rbcbssion  or  Nxsquallt  Olaobe. 

From  1892  to  1922  there  has  been  a  total  recession  of  1,588  feet  in  the  NisquaUy  Olader,  an  average  of  68.9> 
feet  per  year.   Its  recession  in  1021  was  100  feet,  and  this  last  year,  67  feet.    It  seems  ai^Mtfent  that  tlie 
equilibrium  between  flow  and  melting  will  be  encountered  at  some  point  of  lower  temperature  higher  oo 
the  slope  of  the  mountain. 

Flowers. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  famed  throughout  the  country  for  its  wonderful  flower  fields  and  forests. 
Hundreds  of  varieties  of  wild  flowers  bloom  in  all  portions  of  the  park. 

Forests. 

The  forests  of  Mount  Rainier  cluster  around  the  base  of  the  mountain  below  5,500  feet  elevation  and  are 
graded  from  dense  stands  in  the  deep  vallevs  to  the  sparse  growth  of  the  Alpine  varietieB  that  form  beautiful 
natural  groups  in  the  high  mountain  meadows,  and  distorted  windswept  lines  along  the  edges  of  the  gladsd 
valleys. 

Wild  Life  in  the  Park. 

According  to  the  United  States  Biologioal  Survey,  there  are  over  50  sn?  'ies  of  mammals  in  the  park. 
Deer  and  brown  and  black  bear  are  occasionally  saen.  The  most  interestiag  animal  here  is,  however,  the 
mountain  goat,  which  has  been  seen  this  summer  in  herds  up  to  20.  The  goats  s^om  to  be  equipped  to 
stand  the  ngors  of  a  winter  on  the  mountain.  The  bears  hibernate.  The  deer,  however,  are  putting  up  a 
losing  fight,  as  the  winter  snow  forces  them  to  the  lower  levels  outside  of  the  park  boundaries,  where  they 
are  not  protected. 

Sixty-seven  thousand  trout  have  been  planted  in  park  waters  during  the  season  by  the  Washingtoa 
State  and  Lewis  and  Pierce  Counties  game  commissi  ops. 

Four  of  our  district  rangers  have  been  made  State  game  wardens,  to  help  in  protecting  the  wild  life  of 
the  park. 

Natxtre  Quids  Service. 

Our  nature  guide  work,  which  has  been  in  the  way  of  an  experiment  this  year,  has  proved  very  popular. 
It  should  be  continued,  and  if  possible  elaborated  on.  Our  nature  guide  at  Paradise  answered  questtoos 
regarding  the  flora,  fauna,  and  geology  of  the  lo2aUty,  and  took  interested  visitors  on  short  field  trips  to 
study  these  features.  Each  eveninghe  gave  a  short  talk  illustrated  with  colored  slides  outlining  the  chief 
natiffal  features  of  ths  mountain.   These  lectures  were  always  attended  bv  capacity  crowds. 

At  Longmire  Sprinn  scheduled  field  trips  were  taken  for  the  purpose  or  studying  the  natural  features  of 
the  region.  In  the  auto  camp  at  Longmire  a  ntvel  svlvan  theater  was  constructed  oy  arrangiuK  the  glacial 
boulders  at  band,  and  camp-fire  talks  were  jriven  or  evenings  on  the  flora,  fauna,  geology,  and  history  of 
the  park.  These  taUs  were  illustrated  by  sudes  donated  by  Asahel  Curtis,  on  a  projector  borrowed  from 
the  Park  Co.  This,  or  like  equipment,  should  be  purchased  for  use  next  year.  These  talks  were  well 
attended,  before  the  end  of  the  season  the  outdoor  theater  proving  far  too  small  for  the  crowds. 

Travel  roR  the  1022  Season. 

Travel  to  the  park  for  the  1922  season  totaled  17,140  cars  and  70^0  people,  which  was  an  faicrease  of  25 
per  cent  over  the  previous  hi^  record  in  1020,  when  12,186  cars  aztd  5o,^i  people  entered  the  park.  This 
krge  increase  is  verv  gratifying  in  view  of  several  uniiavorable  conditions.  Extremehr  smoky  atmosphere 
from  an  unusually  large  number  of  forest  fires,  the  railroad  strike,  and  the  markea  deterioration  of  our 
pdndpal  parte  road  undoubtedly  kept  many  away. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  84  per  cent  or  59,380  visitors  came  in  their  own  private  cars.    Every 

State  in  the  Union  was  represented ,  as  weD  as  12  foreign  countries  and  4  United  States  territorial  possessions. 

The  travel  over  Labor  i>ay  is  usuallT  very  heavy,  but  this  year  all  records  were  broken  in  spite  of  the 

bad  weather  immediately  preceding  tnis  period  and  on  Labor  Dav  itself  when  a  heavy  storm  out  the 

travel  down  to  472.   The  following  mmlatfon  shows  the  travel  in  detaU: 

September  2 350  cars      1,570  people. 

Septembers 1,011  cars      4,281  people. 

September  4 10!  cars         472peopie. 

September  3  was  the  largest  travel  day  in  the  history  of  the  park. 
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INi^iftiilaoit  vf  prioate  aiOomobiUt  enUring  Mount  RaMer  NvtkwU  Pttrk,  bff  SiaUt,  and  (/  talal  tourM  travel 
from  SeatOe^  Taoomi^  and  the  various  States  and  oountriet,  for  the  travel  fear  19MM. 


Slate  or  country. 

Nisqui 
trai 

Cars. 

illy  en- 
tice. 

White  River 
entrance. 

Carbon 

River  and 

Ohana- 

pecosh 

entrances. 

Total. 

* 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

WKAiington 

11,492 

40,826 

14,568 

12,576 

97 

95 

30 

4,661 

122 

157 

117 

142 

135 

90 

546 

699 

190 

212 

207 

142 

104 

155 

140 

458 

485 

181 

115 

485 

465 

277 

247 

92 

1,016 

200 

121 

75 

82 

484 

183 

2,957 

1,007 

03 

97 

100 

80 

261 

110 

80 

65 

49 

271 

67 

9 

40 

1 

I 

1 

2 

622 

28 

1 

1,795 

7,603 

3,473 

1,761 

10 

1,321 
354 
217 

13,287 

49,750 
18,306 
14,554 

SfllKttlff  » 

Malmma . 

6 

6 

3 

834 

38 

14 

2 

12 

9 

4 

81 

104 

12 

14 

12 

6 

2 

4 

4 

27 

56 

8 

8 

35 

52 

22 

22 

5 

87 

13 

6 

5 

2 

57 

23 

670 

96 

3 

11 

3 

7 

24 

6 

2 

4 

2 

33 

4 

6 

6 

3 

849 

88 

14 

2 

14 

9 

4 

86 

107 

12 

16 

14 

6 

4 

4 

4 

27 

56 

11 

8 

35 

56 

22 

22 

5 

88 

1 

5 
2 

59 

23 
684 

99 
3 

U 
3 
7 

26 
6 
2 
4 
2 

36 
4 

107 

95 

2 
3 

39 

CaUlbmia. 

is* 

75 
5 

4,750 
136 

Coiondo 

fflimerticwt ' 

160 

Mawmn 

4 

13 
11 

7 

20 

18 

4 

13 

6 

2 

4 

8 

121 

DistiictofCdambia. 

2 

155 

vvirMF            ,           



146 

Omnia. 

2 

13 

5 

99 

6* 

3 

579 

Tmivii*,  .                        

722 

tndiaw  ,    

194 

Iowa. 

2 
2 

2* 

227 

213 

••••••••«••• 

144 

LfRiiSflaoa.  ...•.•.•....••.•..■• 

2 

108 

MaiyM^       

3 

166 

Hffylfind 

140 

Mwmidnm^tf 

••••*•***• 

4 

13 

17 

6 

0 

27 

6 

5 
2 

407 

.......... 

600 

1fif|ii4Hjta.  ....■>..•> 

3 

196 

1f|qd««(ppl 

1 

122 

IflfWHlH  ," 

404 

4 

4 

496 

WrtirwfkB 

283 

Nevada. 

1 
1 

248 

Nov  Mexico 

2* 

19 
13 

95 

Nov  York. 

1 

1,040 
213 

Nov  Jersey 

North  faroltn^ 

121 

U 

1 
9 
8 
76 
18 
2 
7 
7 



2* 

89 

83 

OWo     .              

2 

496 

Ofejahoma 

191 

Orefcco  ..•......■•.....••.•... 

14 
1 

7 

4,040 

P4a|f|5«y|Tailia 

1,025 
95 

fkntb  CaroHna,  .  t  r , . 

104 

South  Dakota 

107 

Teone<^!we 

89 

2 

15 
12 

276 

TTtah 

122 

Vfimiflnt  X  ..       a  X .  X X . 

80 

V|rghif» 

65 

1 

16 
12 

5 

50 

3 

287 

9 

88 

Al^akft.  ^, 

14 

5 

5 

40 

^*antina  ^-anvl  Z<nie 

1 

1 

2 

Aofltralia 

1 

2 

<^iita4ft 

101 

1 

3 

24 

1 

104 

1 

646 

29 

Cuba 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Qouaml . ,              

5 

2 

14 

*  * 

5 

2 

•iftpan 

14 

yiaico... ..'..,...... V. 

3 

3 

Stm  Zealand 

3 

i«.««««**.*« 

8 

4 

4 

s  14,061 

60,806 

'1,869 

8,157 

1,411 

15,920 

70,376 

I  Included  in  totals  for  State  of  Washington. 


1  Includes  motor  cycles. 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  PARK   SERVICE. 


SUMMARY. 


Methods  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Nisqnally  entrance. 

White  River  en- 
trance. 

Carbon 
River. 

Ohana- 
pecosh. 

Totals. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Private  autos 

13,W)5 
196 

1,028 
106 

51,759 
2,382 

*  6,428 

177 

7 

55 

1,846 

7,424 

15,801 
196 

1,033 
119 

59,18S 

Ashford  stage 

2.382 

Seattle  and  Tacoma 
stages... 

5 
13 

46 
20 

« 

6,474 

Motor  cydes 

197 

Horsebaclc 

74 
719 

74 
544 

155 

On  foot 

667 

1,985 

Total 

15,285 

60,808 

1,864 

8,157 

793 

618 

17,140 

70,37ft 

Travel  from  Seattle , 18,305 

Travel  from  Tacoma 14,554 

Travel  from  other  points  in  State  of  Washington 16,801 

Travel  ftom  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 6,990 

TravelfromStates  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  exclusive  of  Washington 12,867 

Travel  from  United  States  territorial  possessions 57 

Travel  from  foreign  countries 712 

Total  travel  for  year 70,375 

Improvement  Work. 

NisqttaUif  River  Road.— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  fall  and  this  spring  considerable  surfacing  was  placed 
on  the  Nisbually  Road,  its  condition  during  the  dry  month  of  August  was  very  bad,  and  many  protests 
were  made  by  visitors.  The  road  is  worn  oat,  and  the  glacial  drift  available  in  the  park  for  suriadng  wUl 
not  hold  up  under  the  heavy  trafBc  to  which  it  is  subf 


le  glacial  I 
ibjected. 
for  new  ro 


Theoonstructionofappronmately  amileand  ahalf  ofnewroadabove  Narada is  nearly  completed.  Cul* 
verts  and  a  bridge  remain  to  be  built  on  this  road,  and  the  surteudng  is  yet  to  be  done.  This  work  wiU  have 
to  be  poetponea  until  further  funds  are  available.  While  the  grade  is  not  quite  ready  for  surfbdng,  the 
building  of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  road  grade  through  rocky,  forested,  mountain  country  in  less  than  twa 
months  with  an  average  crew  of  30  men,  is  a  real  accomplishment. 

Curbon  River  Road,— Five  and  a  hall  miles  of  road  alone  the  Carbon  River  in  the  park  have  been  built 
and  surfaced.  A  part  of  the  approaui  road  to  be  built  By  the  county  is  yet  undcn-  construction.  The 
intervening  stretch  of  road,  which  lies  in  the  forest  reserve,  has  been  completed.  It  is  honed  that  cars  may 
soon  be  able  to  enter  on  this  Carbon  River  Road.  It  passes  throu^  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  stand  of 
timber  remaining  in  the  Northwest. 

Contracts  are  about  to  be  let  for  the  construction  of  the  remainder  of  this  road,  to  carry  it  through  to  the 
Carbon  Olader. 

White  River  Road.— Only  four  miles  of  this  road  are  really  available  for  comfortable  automobile  traveL 
Considerable  work  was  done  in  reptdrine  it  last  spring,  as  the  river  had  washed  it  out  in  places,  the  work  in 
one  place  requiring  200  feet  of  rock-fllled  timber  cribbing.  An  (dd  mining  road  continues  on  up  beyond 
this  section  to  Glacier  Basin.  The  demand  for  improvement  of  this  continuation  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  cars  which  try  to  set  over  the  rock-strewn  wagon  tracks  beyond  our  surfacing. 

Oeneral  construction.— in  aadltion  to  the  Muir  shelter  cabin  and  the  nnishing  of  the  comfort  station  and 
ranger  station  at  Paradise,  three  winter  patrol  cabins  were  built  along  the  west  side  of  the  park. 

Trail  «|r«ffm.— Particular  attention  has  been  g^ven  to  maintainlnf  trails  this  year,  and  visitors  and  rangcrs^ 
repmt  them  In  sood  condition.  Short  sections  of  a  new  trail  were  built  in  several  places  where  most  nec^- 
sary.    Four  trsu  bridges  that  had  been  washed  out  were  replaced. 

RBOOMMBNDATION8. 

NitquaUjf  Aoad.— Within  a  year,  or  possibly  two  years,  a  concrete  pavement  will  be  completed  from 
Tacoma  to  the  Nisqually  entrance.  Travelers  coming  that  far  will  go  at  least  to  Longmire,  and  the  6  miles 
of  intervening  road  should  be  paved.  The  present  road  is  muddy  in  wet  weather  and  dusty  and  full  of 
chuck  holes  and  ruts  in  dry  weather.  It  is  worn  out  and,  excepting  for  a  few  days  following  a  rain,  can 
not  be  kept  in  shape  tor  comfortable  travel. 

From  Glacier  to  Narada  the  road  should  be  widened  for  two-way  traffic  and  this  work  should  be  con- 
tinued from  the  Narada  cut-off  to  Paradise.  Then  the  entire  road  should  be  surfaced  with  crushed  rock. 
Even  then  this  road  will  remain  inferior  to  the  highways  over  which  people  approach  the  park  and  any- 
thing less  than  this  must  be  a  real  disappointment  and  source  of  irritation  to  visitors.  The  mountain  and 
the  forest  can  ^ve  to  visitors  the  finest  impression  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  distraction  of  a  miserable  road 
becomes  a  real  offense  in  the  circumstances. 

Wett  Side  Road.— A  location  survey  for  a  road  from  Ipsut  Creek  to  Tahoma  Creek  along  the  west  side  of 
the  park  is  underway.  The  State  and  neighboring  counties  have  spent  $7,000,000  in  building  approach 
roads  to  the  park.  This  magnificent  system,  upon  reaching  the  naik,  is  continued  by  three  dead-end 
roads,  aggregating  30  miles  in  length,  only  5  miles  of  which  are  in  fair  shape.  The  building  of  this  spec- 
tacular west  Side  Road  to  join  two  of  these  highwavs  should  be  our  first  step  in  proving  to  visitors  gen- 
erally and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  that  their  faith  has  not  been  misplaced. 

Parking  rpaee  at  Paradiee.— In  the  spring  and  fall  the  limited  parking  space  at  Paradise  is  muddy,  and 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  facilitate  movement  of  cars  with  teams  and  tractor,  there  are  many  complaints. 
Because  of  our  inability  to  handle  cars  under  such  conditions  in  times  of  heavy  traffic,  some  visitors  have 
been  turned  back  at  Narada  disappointed.  The  operator  lias  kept  faith  with  the  public  and  with  the 
service  and  it  is  our  obligation  both  to  see  that  visitors  get  to  Paradise  and  to  handle  them  when  they  do 
get  there.    An  adequate  parking  space  at  Paradise  shomd  be  graded  and  surfaced  at  once. 

WTUte  River  Road.— The  desire  shown  by  visitors  to  get  as  far  mto  the  park  as  possible  through  the  White 
River  entrance  should  be  recognised.  Cars  are  being  run  as  far  as  thev  can  possibly  go  along  the  wagoo 
tracks  through  the  large  glacial  bowlders.  A  properly  graded  and  surfaced  road  is  necessary  to  admit  of 
comfortable  entrance  to  Oiacier  Basin. 
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Rmi  equipment.— A  rook  crusher,  stetm  roller,  new  and  stronger  blading  machines,  and  trucks  will  be 
neeeflBary  to  carrv  out  any  road  program  properly. 

TntUr-A  trail  should  oe  built  up  the  north  slope  of  Eagle  Peak  so  that  visitors  at  Paradise  may  reach 
this  summit. 

It  isrecommended  that  rock  cairns  or  other  markers  be  placed  to  mark  a  passable  route  for  hikers  around 
the  mountain,  near  or  above  timber  line.  These  cairns  should  be  especially  large  and  prominent  at  each 
end  of  the  glacier  crossings,  as  the  principal  difficulty  is  in  finding  places  to  ^  on  and  off  the  ice. 

Ckmp  fmtmdt.— On  account  of  severe  storms  which  come  at  tunes  at  Paradise,  a  permanent  shelter  is 
irestly  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  availaUo  to  build  a  oonmiunity  house  at  this  place.  The 
wtter  svstem  Is  inadequate  and  should  be  extended.  The  ground  should  be  lighted.  On  account  of  the 
onsightluiBss  of  poles  at  this  place,  wires  should  be  placed  in  conduits.  To  meet  the  expense  of  hauling 
lOB  for  firewood  into  camp  grounds,  a  definite  appropriatioo  should  be  made. 

The  camp  grounds  at  Lonpnire  are  already  beuur  crowded  beyond  their  capacity  on  certain  occasions. 
A  perftet  site,  large  enoush  to  meet  all  future  needs,  lies  just  across  the  river,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  acoommodatim  of  campers  there. 

BuiUhtgt.—A  substantial  residence  should  be  built  at  Longmire  to  house  the  diief  derk  and  simpler 
stractures  are  necessary  for  other  offloe  emj^oyees.  They  are  at  present  housed  in  tents,  which  are  not 
nfllciatUy  substantial  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  snow. 

The  wane  of  building  patrol  cabins  for  sheltering  rangers  at  the  end  of  each  da/s  trip  should  be  continued. 

Ro§i  foreman,^ A  capable  road  foreman  should  be  kept  on  the  permanent  rou .  The  difference  in  acoom- 
pUihment  between  a  first-class  man  and  the  average  foreman  that  may  be  picked  up  may  be  measured  in 
uonsands  of  dollars.  , 

CRATBR  LAKB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Alex  Sparrow,  Superintendent,  Medford/  Greg. 

General  Statement. 

Oater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Confess  approved  May  22, 1902  (32  Stat.  202).  It  is 
loested  in  southern  Oregon  on  the  crest  of  tne  Cascade  Mountains  about  60  miles  from  the  California  line. 
It  is  about  \3i  miles  east  and  west  by  18)  miles  north  and  south,  embracing  an  area  of  249  square  miles. 

DBaCRIPTION. 

Crater  Lake  hcdds  a  unique  position  among  the  lakes  of  the  world,  owing  to  its  unparalleled  geological 
Ustory.  It  occupies  an  enormous  pit  formed  oy  the  odlapdng  or  falling  in  of  the  upper  part  of  a  towering 
valcuiic  mountain  which  has  been  named  Mount  Mazama.  The  lake  is  roughly  circular  in  shape,  averag- 
ing 54  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  m^riminn  depth  of  2.000  feet,  and  has  no  known  outlet.  Froon  the  sur- 
nanoing  precipitous  dira,  from  600  to  2,000  feet  high,  the  water  appears  to  be  of  an  intensely  blue  color. 

Wizard  Island,  near  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  volcanic  cone  of  later  origin  than  the  surnnmding 
fliifls;  it  rises  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  has  a  crater  at  its  top  100  feet  deep  and  400  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  Sand  Creek,  Wheeler  Creek.  Anna  Creek,  and  Castle  Creek  Canyons,  with  their  precipitous  walls 
and  grotesque  sand  pinnacles,  are  interesting  features  in  the  park. 

Orqanixation  op  the  Park. 
I 

I  The  park  organization  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  assisted  throushout  the  year  by  a  derk  typist 

iod  one  ranger.    During  the  travel  season,  Jtuy  1  to  September  30,  five  additiottal  temporary  rangers  are 

;        tmployed,  besides  a  crew  of  from  30  to  40  men  required  for  general  maintenance  and  construction  work. 

I  HlOHWATS  LeaDINQ  TO  THE  PaRK. 

I  The  highways  leading  to  the  park  from  railroad  pointa  at  Medford,  Klamath  Falls,  and  Bend  are  a 

undergoing  extensive  reconstruction,  or  being  relocated  and  entirely  new  roads,  on  better  grades,  being 
[         nuMle.    • 

WEST  entrance. 

The  road  from  Medford  to  the  west  entrance  of  the  park,  09  miles  has  been  greatlv  improved  within  the 
Ittt  year.  Forty  miles  of  this  road  has  been  surfaced  with  crushed  rock,  and  with  the  exception  of  6  miles 
vin  an  have  been  relocated  and  reconstructed  by  the  end  of  the  present  working  season. 

I 

SOUTH  ENTRANCE. 

I  Of  the  50  miles  of  highway  between  Idamath  Falls  and  the  south  entrance  to  the  park,  20  miles  have  been 

Becedamised  within  the  last  year,  and  the  remaining  90  miles  are  being  prepared  for  macadam  or  gravel. 

EAST  ENTRANCE. 

Construction  work  is  underway  on  40  miles  of  the  106  miles  of  highway  between  Bend  and  the  east 
•otruoe  to  the  park. 

NORTH  ENTRANCE. 

A  16-foot  road  has  been  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  from  Diamond  Lake  to  the  north  boundary 
of  the  park,  and  when  the  road  building  sdiedule  of  the  State  is  completed  this  will  bean  important 
vtmcetothepark. 

Road  Ststem  Wtthin  the  Park. 

bearing  the  roads  of  snow  in  the  spring,  replacing  wood  culverts  with  sal  vaulted  iron,  repairing  bridges^ 
ud  constant  regrading  and  graveling  of  the  more  badly  worn  sections  of  the  57  miles  ooinprising  the  park 
raid  svstem,  requires  a  crew  of  30  men  and  12  tp  16  horses  throughout  the  season,  besid!es  motor  tracks 
jod  other  equipment.  But  even  with  the  expenditure  that  this  entails  there  are  some  stretches  of  road 
inat  are  sodusty  and  rutted,  owing  to  the  ash-Uke  texture  of  the  soil,  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  ride  over  theni. 

Trail  System  in  the  Park. 

There  are  34  miles  of  trails  in  the  park  sjrstem,  made  up  of  11  short  units  of  which  the  shortest  is  three- 
<inarterB  and  the  longest  8  miles  in  length.  About  two^hirds  of  the  funds  aDotted  for  trail  maintenance 
y  expended  on  the  traO  from  Crater  Lake  Lodge  to  the  boat  landing  on  the  lake.  1}  mfles,  but  at  least 
loorAfthsofthe  travel  by  traO  is  over  this  section.    No  new  trails  were  constructed  this  season. 
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TauFBOKS  Stiibm. 


._. , . „, la  abeKci  aUn.   A  MdiMntrT  uo- 

..  _ ..  u  weoted  Bt  QoTanuiiail  Cuap.   TankiHid  tank  bmun  «<ce«nolaa  at 

Devils  Baokbcoa  uid  Winaclan  lor  supplrlnc  water  M  DulineBuica  atwa  and  BnUmobllM  """"g  ttas 
rimdrive.  Tha Is&og wound Oovariinient  biffldlng* at  Auw  BprliK  wm nb«dlt, ami •  now  sMPpocf  dog 
It  that  place  to  tain  caie  ol  Mwage  from  11m  raagOT^  hmut.  Eight  dry  tdlNa  on  pQbllo  camp  iroiiiids 
vera  moved  and  iww  vault*  dog.  Ths  location  M  iraab  and  hath  honia  tor  orew  at  Qovcnuneu  Camp 
ra*  cbaiiind,  the  old  boUdlni  tccn  dawn  and  rabuUt  on  the  new  rite,  and  the  entire  water  sgitnB  at  Oov- 
inunenl  Camp  ampllOsd  aod  improved. 


i.  gaaollns  pump  ami  SOMalliai  lank  were  Inalallgd  at  Oovermnent  Camp,  the  oU  shed  moved  and 
Improved,  ud  seveial  dying  Fren  removed  tram  the  groundi  as  a  proMctloa  to  buUdlngi. 


Although  the  183lgea9aaha9beenoEK0lgEealflrshaiard,Dn)roasaPMlI(lni>ccured  In  the  park.  This 
was  set  bv  ll^lnlng  on  July  2  and  burned  over  lesa  ttian  s  half  acre,  tlie  damage  being  ne^lgible.  It  was 
OKtingulsbed  bf  nugers  on  patrol. 

Troivt  bt  mtnneet. 
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SmemerUoftrafftl  fry  State*  and  entrance*,  Crater  Lake  Natkmal  Park,  year  ending  September  SO,  /PM— Contd . 


State. 

East  entrance. 

Soath  entrance. 

West  entrance. 

Total. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

PanxuylTaniA. 

Rhode  Island 

2 

6 

1 

2 

22 
3 
4 
3 

24 
3 
1 
8 
248 
1 

11 
2 

10 
2 

81 
10 
18 
12 
93 
10 

2 

28 

847 

2 
33 

4 
35 

4 

25 
3 
4 
3 

30 
6 
1 

10 

352 

1 

13 
7 

14 
2 

89 
10 

South  Dalcota. 

18 

*i>nnfw<w  > 

12 

Texas 

1 

2 

5 
3 

13 

7 

108 

Utah 

17 

Vflrmcmt 

2 

Vlrgiiiia 

1 
44 

3 
128 

1 
60 

1 
196 

82 

Wflohington 

1,171 

West  Virgiiiia. 

2 

Wi^iQOftffin. . . . 

2 

4 
2 

10 

20 

7 

43 

Wyoming. , 

1 
2 

5 
5 

29 

Canada. 7 

47 

Chin^  - 

4 

Total 

779 
4 

2,526 
6 

2,938 
17 

9,645 

24 

350 

521 

5,659 
32 

18,871 

48 

645 

352 

9,376 
53 

31,042 
77 

Motor  oydes 

On  stages 

995 

All  other 

24 

897 

Total 

783 
713 

2,555 
2,419 

2,955 
2,348 

10,540 
9,073 

5,691 
4,831 

19,916 
17,125 

9,429 
7)892 

^,011 
28,6)7 

Same  date  last  year . . 

Concessions  and  Permits. 

An  amement  was  effected.  Just  before  the  season  opened,  between  the  old  Crater  Lake  Co.  and  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  Ca,  invohring  the  transisr  of  the  hotel,  camp,  and  transportation  concessions  to  Uie 
new  companT  and  the  sale  to  them  of  all  improvements  made  in  the  park  by  the  old  company. 

Immediately  opon  final  agreement  beinf  reached,  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.  began  making 
prsparations  for  opening  the  Crater  Lake  Lodge  and  Anna  Spring  Camp  and  ftx*  the  operation  of  stages 
on  sdiedole  date.  The  dailv  stage  service  from  Medford  ana  Klamath  Falls  has  been  newly  equipped 
with  six  7-T)aa9en0er  Packard  tounng  cars  and  is  being  operated  satisfactorily  under  a  sublease  approved 


by  the  National  Park  Service. 

On  July  11, 1922.  the  new  company  commeneed  excavation  for  an  80-roQm  addition  to  Crater  Lake  Lodge, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  when  completed  will  be  $80,000.  This  addition  is  of  the  same  architecture  as 
the  old  building— stone  to  the  second  floor  and  frame  construction  for  the  remainder:  shingled  on  roof  and 
sides.  The  stonework  is  now  about  70  per  cent  complete  and  it  is  expected  that  the  stonew(Nrk  will  be 
finished  this  year.  Most  of  the  framework  should  be  finished  next  season,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  portion 
of  it  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  1924. 

The  lodge  and  Anna  l^pring  Camp  are  under  the  same  managBment  as  last  year,  when  the  concessionaires 
were  operating  under  a  lease  and  option  to  purchase:  the  service  has  been  highly  commended  by  the  travel* 
ing  pabUc,  ana  no  complaints  have  been  received. 

Special  Trips  wnam  vhe  Park. 

Adequate  automobile  service  is  maintained  by  the  transportation  company  which  enables  visitors  with* 
out  private  conveyance  to  make  the  scenie  rim  drive  or  visit  the  Garden  of  the  Oods.  Pinnacles,  or  other 
places  of  interest  at  reasonable  expense.  Saddl»^orse  service  was  not  maintained  in  the  park  this  season, 
as  last  year's  experience  indioatea  a  very  meager  demand  lor  this  method  of  travel. 

BOATINa. 


demands 

torn  Ship,  the  same  as  last  yeair. 


PUBUC  CaMF  GBOVNDe. 


Gamp  Doonds  were 
to  make  the  rounds  of 
tlon  at  all  times. 


patronized  to  an  extent  never  before  equaled  In  this  park.  One  laborer  was  detailed 
ma  various  camps,  and  this  was  ample  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condl- 

Miscellaneous  Service. 


The  Scenic  America  Co.  has  kept  a  representative  at  its  studio  throu^out  the  season  and  seems  to  be 
doing  a  good  business. 

The  Stondard  Oil  Co.,  under  an  agreement  with  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.,  constructed  an  at- 
tractive service  station  at  Anna  Spring  and  is  selling  gasoline  and  oU  cheaper  than  it  is  sold  at  adjacent 
points  outside  the  park.  This  service  statkm  tUls  a  long-felt  want  and  is  much  appreciated  by  the  motor- 
ing public. 

FumniQ. 

Fishing  was  as  good  as  or  better  than  ever  before,  and  anglers  had  no  trouble  in  catching  the  limit  of  five 
fish  a  day.  On  August  21,  28,000  rainbow  flngerllncs  were  planted  In  the  lake  trcm  toe  local  hatchery 
near  Port  Klamath,  and  on  August  25, 3,000  silversides  were  obtained  from  the  Butte  Falls  hatchery  and 
planted  in  the  lake. 


1U72— 22 ^9 
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Wild  Lvb  in  ths  Pabx. 

More  bear  have  fed  on  the  garbage  dump  this  vear  than  ever  heion  and  attract  the  nsoal  ntimber  oT 
visitors.  Deer  are  also  increasing  in  nimiDers  and  are  beoomine  quite  tame.  There  appears  to  be  about 
the  usual  number  of  the  smaller  mammals.  No  cougars  or  other  predatory  anin:  els  have  been  seen  in  tb» 
park  since  our  last  report.  Birds  of  all  Idnds  seem  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year  and  attract  more 
and  more  attention  from  visitors. 

TBEE8  AND  FLOmCBS. 

An  ever-increasing  interest  !n  nature  studies  is  manifested  by  visitrrf  tc  tie  jsik,  end  r  keck  en  the 
botany  of  the  park,  nving  descriptions  and  illustrations  that  would  enable  the  layman,  as  well  as  identific 

botanists,  to  identity  the  various  flowers  and  trees,  is  in  demand. 

♦ 

Wbatheb  Conditions. 

This  has  been  the  warmest  season  on  record,  the  thermometer  at  Anna  Spring  registering  100*  F.  oir 
July  2.   This  is  the  highest  temperature  of  whidi  there  is  a  record.    Precipitation  is  alittle  above  normal. 

Dates  or  Openinq  Roads. 

The  road  through  the  park^via  the  south  and  west  entrances,  was  cleared  of  snow  and  the  first  autcnoo- 
biles  went  through  on  June  22,  as  compared  to  June  26  in  1921 .    The  first  cars  reached  the  rim  at  Crater 
Lake  Lodge  on  June  27. 9  days  earlier  than  last  year,  and  the  Rim  Road  was  passable  for  motor  vehicles 
July  21, 19  days  earlier  than  last  year. 

Recommendations. 

dfpbovzment  op  boad6. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  roads  within  the  park  in  such  condition  that  it  would  not  Involve 
much  discomfort  for  motorists  whentravelin?  over  them,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  don  e  the  increased 
travel  h&a  caused  some  of  them  to  become  badly  rutted  and  dustv,  owing  to  the  ashlike  tex  ture  of  the  soil . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  plans  are  under  way  to  gravel  or  surface  the  approach  roads  leading  up  to  tl  e 
park  boundary,  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  fimds  for  similar  improveiEent  of  the 
roads  within  the  park,  at  least  several  miles  of  the  worst  places. 

DUMOND  LAKE  EXTENSION. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  recommendations  in  our  annual  reports  for  the  last  four  years  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  Diamond  Lake  in  this  park.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  those  opposing  this  ex  tension  to  either  estab* 
lish  the  validity  of  their  arguments  against  it  or  in  influencing  public  opinion  to  coincide  wiUi  their  conten- 
tions, it  is  amn  recommended  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  favorable  action  on  this  extension  by- 
Congress  before  the  shore  line  of  Diamond  Lake  becomes  marred  with  unsightly  structures,  erected  by 
individuals  under  long-term  permits,  and  its  value  to  the  public  as  a  recreational  center  lost  forever. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Rot  Bbazell,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Oenbbal  Statbmbmt. 

This  park,  created  by  act  of  Congress  January  9,  1903  (Stat.  32,  705),  with  subsequent  addition  of  377.5 
acres,  contains  10,899.22  acres  in  the  approximate  center  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  Wind  Cave. 

A  superintendent  is  in  charge,  assisted  by  one  ranger  the  year  round  and  additional  rangers  are  employed 
for  guide  s^rioe  during  the  season. 

ThbCatx. 

Wind  Cave  is  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  cave  known;  it  contains  all  of  the  geological  formatioos 
conunon  to  other  caves  and  has  many  attractions  not  featured  in  others.  The  trails  witnln  the  cave  are 
developed  to  penult  of  easy  travel  by  visitors.  Three  routes  are  open  to  the  public  therein— Garden  of 
Eden.  Fair  Grounds,  and  Pearly  Gates.  About  two  hours  is  required  to  make  the  sh(»t  trip  and  nearly 
three  hours  for  the  longer  trips .    The  trails  are  equipped  with  stiUrs  where  necessary. 

Ddootebt. 

There  are  various  claimants,  though  reliable  informants  accredit  this  distinction  to  one  Tom  Bingham, 
a  deer  hunter,  in  February,  1881.  A  nmaU  hole  in  the  rocks,  later  enlarged,  is  the  entrance  and  only  known 
exit  of  Wind  Cave. 

DEflCBirnoN. 

The  rave  is  comparable  to  an  Immense  sponge,  measured  in  miles  instead  of  inches.  The  various  pas- 
sages extend  in  all  directions  and  angles:  how  ur,  no  one  knows,  we  can  only  guess  its  dimensions.  The 
regular  routes  comprise  <Mily  a  small  fraction  of  the  explored  but  unsurveyed  part. 

The  cave  is  in  a  limestone  formation  and  presents  innumerable  forms  and  shades  of  scenery  peculiar  to 
limestone  and  its  decompo^tion.  Intermittently,  irregularly,  and  sometimes  violently,  the  wind  blows 
in  and  out  of  the  cave. 

RAILBOAD  FAaUTIES. 

Our  railroad  town  and  post  of&oe  is  Hot  Springs,  on  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinoy  and  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railroads,  12  miles  distant.    Pringle  and  BuCblo  Gap  are  other  near-by  towns. 

/  Tbanspobtatjon. 

The  transportation  concession  is  held  by  Rot  W.  Juokett.  The  concession  is  a  permit  to  haul  for  hire, 
passengers  from  Hot  Springs  to  Wind  Cave  and  return. 

Vbttobs. 

Contending  with  the  unfavorable  economic  situation  the  attendance  of  visitors  has  this  year  ecttpsed 
all  previous  records.    This  is  gratifying  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  our  naticoal  parks.    Dur- 
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log  the  travel  season  October  1. 1921,  to  September  30. 1922,  inclusive,  31.016  persons  were  registered  in  the 
park;  30,290  people  coming  in  10,096  private  automooiles;  and  726  people  making  the  trip  with  the  trans- 
portation operator.    The  number  of  visitors  making  trips  in  the  cave  was  8,271. 

All  the  States  and  various  foreign  countries  were  represented  this  season.  South  Dakota  leads  in 
stteodaooe  with  nearly  50  per  cent,  Nebraska  next  witn  about  23  per  cent,  Iowa  third  with  8  per  cent, 
Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota  following  in  the  order  named. 

A  Iai|;er  prop(Vtion  of  visitors  with  their  own  conveyance  and  a  reciprocal  decrease  in  number  coming 
by  rail  and  concessioner  is  noticeable.    We  have  been  swamped  with  campers  nearly  all  the  season. 

Tdcx  of  Gave  Trips. 

Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  cave  at  9  a.  m.  and  2  p.m.  daily,  the  winter  months  excepted,  wh«n  but 
one  trip  each  day  is  made,  at  2p.m. 

Roads  and  Bbidqes. 

We  have  substituted  permanent  fills  and  culverts  for  bridges  on  our  road.     The  h  eavy  fills  wtfe  exi>en- 
sive  and  took  most  of  our  road  allotment.    This  leaves  our  road  in  poor  condition.    We  have  reconstructed 
about  one-half  mile  of  road  this  season.    The  park  road  is  6  miles  lone  and  is  a  part  of  the  Denver-Dead- 
wood  highway.    We  need  substantial  help  to  complete  a  first-class  road  through  tne  park  next  year. 

Information  Servicx. 

We  maintain  an  information  bureau  which  is  no  small  part  of  our  service  to  visitOTs,  and  we  find  it  pays 
big  dividends  in  their  appreciation  for  the  extra  effort.  The  Government  pamphlets  of  the  national  parks 
are  in  great  demand  and  are  hi^y  valued  by  the  traveler .    We  d<m '  t  have  enough  of  them. 

Water  Supply. 

A  mountain  mrinz  supplies  the  water.  It  is  piped  from  spring  to  a  big  submerged  insect-proof  reservoir 
made  of  cement  ana  rock,  thence  to  the  various  outlets  where  needed.  It  is  a  gravity  system,  has  good 
preasore  and  has  worked  splendidly  since  1915.  The  water  is  excellent.  The  storage  capacity  is  now 
inadequate  and  should  be  doubled. 

Birds. 

More  than  50  kinds  of  birds  are  with  us  during  summer;  a  few  stay  the  year  round.    Prairie  chickens; 
£puse,  and  the  quaU  do  not  leave  in  winter.    A  lew  ducks  nest  bn  the  park;  they  migrate  fortho' winter. 
The  above-named  game  birds  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  through  they  are  subject  to  danger  of  b^r 
shot  when  off  the  park. 

Qams  Pbesxbte. 

Nearly  4,000  acres  is  enclosed  with  a  woven-wire  fence  and  maintained  as  a  game  preserve  by-  the*  Depart- 
mmt  oiAgriculture.  This  pasture  contains  blscm.  elk,  antelope,  and  a  few  deer;  the  animals  are  In  good! 
eonditioo  and  are  increasing  rapidly  except  the  antelope,  which  barely  hold  their  own. 

Obazino. 

Grazing  privileges  are  granted  to  neighboring  stockmen.  Permits  for  811  cattle  are  now  in:  force.  No^ 
permits  are  issued  for  sheep  or  horses.    Cattle  are  in  good  condition  this  season. 

Rkyenuxs. 

The  revenues  of  this  park,  from  all  sources,  earned  during  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Grazing  permits. 11,622' 

Transportation  concession 400 

Admittance  fees  to  cave,  approximately 1,050 

Total 3,072. 

Recommendations. 

1.  Additional  water  storage. 

2.  A  new  ranger  cabin. 

3.  Reconstruction  and  improvement  of  park  road. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK 

Thomas  Ferris,  Superintendent,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

General  Statement. 

Piatt  National  Park  was  created  by  acts  of  Congress  Julv  l,  1902,  and  April  21 .  1904,  and  contains  a  total 
m  818.31  a^res,  iving  Just  south  of  the  city  of  Sulphur,  Okla.  It  was  formerly  called  Sulphur  Springs 
Keservation,  but  was  changed  bv  joint  resolution  approved  June  29, 1906,  to  Pfatt  National  Park. 

The  park  was  set  aside  to  be  forever  free  to  the  people  of  the  (Jnited  States  because  of  the  wonderful 
medicinal  springs  found  within  its  borders.  Its  some  thirty-odd  mineral  springs  are  destined  to  be  among 
the  worids'  most  tomo'is  springs.  Aside  from  the  wonderful  waters,  the  park's  scenery  is  very  restful, 
the  sUmate  fine,  the  vegetation  almost  tropical,  and  with  Its  birds,  its  flowers,  Its  trees,  and  lovely  drives 
and  saenlc  beauty  it  Is  las^  becoming  one  oi  the  great  health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  our  country. 

Sprinos. 

■ 

The  principal  springs  are  the  Bromide,  Sodium  Chloride,  and  Medicine  in  the  western  part  oftfae  park; 
and  the  Beach,  Pavmon,  and  Hillside  Springs  in  the  central  part.  The  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs 
are  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  park;  these  latter  springs  are  nonmineral  in  character,  and  aia 
vooderfiiUy  pure,  flowing  from  an  elevation  of  about  1,080  feet  above  sea  level. 
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V1SITOB8  TO  Platt  Nahonal  Pabk. 

During  the  year  just  past  the  number  of  oampers  coming  to  the  park  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  is  climbing  by  leaps  and  bounds.    The  following  table  is  very  interesting: 

Campers  for  past  4  years:  Visitors  for  vast  4  years: 

1919 «89             1919 107.918 

1920 2,981             1920 173,310 

1921 10,528              1921 216,022 

1922 23.170             1922 246.998 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  Platt  National  Park  is  coming  to  the  f^ont  if  visitors  and  campers  count  in  the 
national  parks.  Many  of  our  visitors  were  not  counted  as  they  did  not  visit  Bromide  Spring,  where 
visitors  are  checked,  we  are  forced  to  keep  the  Bromide  water  during  the  crowded  vaoatlan  period  for  the 
sick  and  ailing  as  there  is  not  enough  for  all  at  this  time. 

Gampbbs. 

During  the  season  the  campers  here  had  several  big  meetings  and  community  camp  fh^  and  organiud 
a  Platt  Park  Club  with  over  100  vice  presidents  in  different  States.  The  aim  of  the  club  is  to  tell  suffering 
humanity  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  waters  of  Platt  National  Park  and  to  see  that  it  has  financial 
help  to  properly  maintidn  it  and  for  needed  improvements. 

AUTOMOBILXS. 

The  33,170  campers  alone  used  6,084  aut<miobiles.  There  Is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  cars  other  visitors 
used  but  judging  tnm  the  oamptfs  it  is  safe  to  say  that  30,000  cars  were  here  during  the  past  year. 

AmMALS. 

Our  animals  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  information,  and  are  espedally  popular  with  the  younger 
people.  During  the  year  past  we  received  a  fine  bull  elk  from  Yellowstone  Nattooal  Park,  making  a  pair 
foruiepark.  Four  fawns  were  added  to  the  herd  of  deer  and  a  ihart  time  age  we  found  a  babyin  the  ounUo 
pasture,  perhaps  a  day  old  and  at  this  time  mother  and  calf  are  doing  well.  Everybody  wants  to  see  the 
baby  buffalo.  The  squirrels,  prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  and  badgers  all  come  in  for  daily  inspections;  even  the 
eagle  Is  looked  up  to. 

Roads. 

All  our  roads  need  to  be  widened  and  resurCeujed,  and  to  do  this  s(ane  S60,000  is  needed.  Roads  are  a  con- 
stant advertisement  to  any  park,  good  or  bad.  The  Ozark  Trail  Road  Convention  was  held  in  Platt 
National  Park  this  year. 

IMPROVEMBNTS. 

During  the  year  past  the  city  of  Sulphur,  realising  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  park  and  desiring 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  many  people  comine  here  built  and  paid  for  two  fine  conununity  buildings,  one  at  the 
Bromide  camp  grounds  ana  one  at  the  Cold  Spring  camp  grounds.  They  did  more  than  this,  they  dug 
sewer  lines  to  each,  installed  three  new  comfort  stations  and  repaired  another,  brought  water  to  both  these 
camp  groimds  In  sufficient  quantities  for  allpurposes,  and  then  on  the  top  of  this  they  had  electric  wires  put 
up  so  that  the  camps  might  have  light.  The  city  of  Sulphur  spent  between  $13,000  and  I16/X)0  to  oAp 
Platt  National  Park. 

During  the  year  past  we  enlarged  the  Bromide  camp  grounds  and  established  another  camp  ground  at 
Cold  Spring.    We  built  a  Y  at  tne  causeway  crossing  Travertine  Creek. 

RxcoinilDn>ATiON8. 

Spaoe  forbids  reiterating  all  our  needs.  Platt  National  Park  needs  not  less  than  125,000  per  year  in 
addition  to  needed  road  improvements,  and  130,000  for  installation  of  other  improvements.  We  oelieve 
with  these  appropriations  we  could  show  a  less  cost  rate  per  visitor  than  any  <Kher  park. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  R.  Bbtbr.  Acting  Superintendent,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Several  nesessary  imorovements  have  been  made  at  the  park  this  last  summer.  The  new  fence  about 
the  small  lake  (S  veet  Water  Lake)  is  completed  and  in  place.  This  consists  of  steel  posts,  set  In  concrete 
at  comers  and  at  the  three  gates,  with  a  6-foot  woven  wire  placed  to  same  all  topped  wlui  overhanging  arms 
and  barbed  wire.  With  this  fence  the  picnic  grounds  are  enlarged  to  embrace  all  the  area  about  the  small 
lake,  and  visitors  are  given  much  more  needed  room  for  their  pleasures. 

The  H33tess  House  nas  been  completed  and  ready  for  use.  The  interior  woodwork,  the  purchase  and 
placing  of  the  plumbing,  outside  oesspooL  placing  of  the  water^^opply  tank  on  the  tower,  with  all  necessary 
connestions,  one  room  plastered  complete  and  all  floors  laid,  some  outside  painting,  and  front  approach 
were  done  by  contract. 

The  new  entrance  and  approach  to  the  park,  embracing  four  columns  of  cobblestone,  with  the  hanging 
of  four  heavy  gates  and  the  supporting  panelwork  100  feet  each  side  of  gates,  was  completed.  These 
oolumns  are  set  on  heavy  concrete  foundations. 

The  above  improvements  were  installed  by  Fred  M.  Diile,  inspector  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
Deoartment  of  Agriculture,  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  game  reserve. 

In  addition  Mr.  Dllle  has  had  the  daily  care  of  visitors  to  support  with  heavy  duties  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, some  alterations  and  maintenance  work  over  the  water  supply  and  the  roads,  and  some  other  minor 
improvements. 

lam  told  that  travel  has  not  been  as  heavy  as  ububI.  nor  the  visiting  tally  as  large  as  In  previous  years. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  poor  road  conditions  leading  to  the  park.  This  community  has  shown  much 
lQt3rest  in  roa  i  improvement  work  the  past  year,  ani  it  is  hopea  that  we  can  secure  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion to  improve  the  road  from  Narrows  to  Fort  Totten.  When  this  is  done  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  will  be  doubled  in  a  season. 

The  visiting  tally  for  the  park  to  date  is  as  follows: 

Ootobar  to  April * 1,000 

May llaw 

June 1,887 

July 2.981 

August 1.321 

Se^ember _ 1,060 

Total 9,548 
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ThB  game  mammalia: 

Bboo: 

CtoMoTlon 9 

Calf  or  antamn,  1021 1 

Calf  of  spring,  1022 1 

11 
Calf  of  gpring,  1022,  dead 1 

On  hand 10 

Elk:  Estimated 50 

Wliite-taU  deer,  estimated  on  hand 6 

MBSA  VBRDB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

JBsaB  L.  NXTSBAUM,  Superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 

QBmK4L  STATSIOBNT. 

Meaa  Verde  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  29, 1906  (34  Stat..  616).  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  06^  square  miles.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30, 1913,  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
were  so  changed  as  to  include  an  aggregate  area  or  76.51  square  miles,  or  49,966.4  acres.  The  park  is  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Colorado  in  Montezuma  County. 

In  deep  recesses  and  great  and  small  caves  in  the  upper  vertical  escarpments  of  its  numerous  canyons 
are  found  the  finest  preserved  examples  of  prehistoric  elm-house  construction  known  in  the  tJnited  States, 
if  not  in  the  world,  and  also  the  largest.  6n  the  level  mesas,  separating  the  canyons,  are  found,  literally, 
hundreds  of  ruins,  beginning  with  the  prude  "Earth  Lodge  type."  culminating  in  the  great  communal 
center  known  as  "The  Mummy  Lake  group, "  composed  of  a  consioerable  number  of  great  mounds,  several 
of  which  have  been  excavated. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent  with  headquarters  in  the  park  and  office  at  Mancos. 
Goto.,  Gtie  nearest  railhead,  who  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  at  the  Mancos  office  ana  a  very  limited  number  of 
rancers  at  the  park,  who  conduct  visitors  to  and  through  the  ruins,  patrol  the  park,  and  protect  the  game. 
Only  a  few  mmor  mfHngements  of  the  rules  and  regubtionsliave  been  reported  during  the  year. 

Tbateu 

Travel  records  have  been  broken  time  and  again  this  season  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  park  was 
opened  15  davs  later  than  heretofore  and  that  the  rail  strike  seriously  curtaifed  rail  travel.  Exception- 
ally heavy  wmter  snow,  together  with  a  late  spring,  made  It  impossible  to  open  the  road  to  teams  before 
April  38.  The  first  visitor's  car  arrived  the  8th  of  May.  Roads  were  in  good  shape  by  May  15,  and  travel 
began  to  increase,  assuming  greater  volume  after  the  mountain  passes  to  the  east  were  opened  about  June 
15.  and  reached  its  highest  volume  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Mesa  Verde  can  never  compete  with  other  national  parks  In  the  matter  of  travel,  because  of  its  isolation^ 
the  park  bein£  approximatelv  500  miles  from  Denver  bv  road,  and  the  rail  trip  from  there,  largely  over  a 
oarrow-gauged  railroad,  requires  two  days  and  two  nights  each  way .  The  round  trip  by  auto  from  Gallup, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  lines,  entails  376  miles  of  travel,  Iv'gely  over  uncertain  roads  wmch  if  improved  would 
intercept  the  great  east  and  west  transcontinental  traffic  passing  this  point. 

Additional  sites  were  necessary  on  the  public  camp  ground  to  care  for  the  increased  requirements  of 
oanmers,  although  the  percentage  of  canipers  is  slightly  less  than  last  year.  The  hotel  camp  on  August  31 
of  this  season  had  already  entertained  451  more  guests  than  during  the  entire  season  last  year. 

Tourtttt  vUkhig  Mem  Verde  Nathnai  Pork,  tm«on  oftHt. 

Passengers. 

Tiansportation  company's  oars 27S 

Privafeoars. 3,878 

Private  ears  (second  trips) 634 

Wi«Qa. 9 

Horaebaek 37 

Onfbot 16 

Total 4,261 

Private  care  and  paeeengere  bff  States,  seaeon  of  19U. 


Ariaooa 

Oslifomia.. 
Colorado.. 

Idaho 

nifaiois 

ladiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Maine...... 

Michigan... 

MinnMota.. 

Missouri... 

Montana.. 

Nebraska.. 

New  Jerjey 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

oars. 

tburists. 

16 

58 

37 

106 

661 

2,350 

1 

3 

14 

47 

3 

5 

9 

26 

28 

82 

1 

8 

1 

2 

4 

14 

3 

17 

16 

60 

4 

9 

20 

63  I 

1 

5 

New  Mexko.... 

New  York 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 


( 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

cars. 

tourists. 

44 

176 

2 

6 

2 

• 

5 

18 

24 

78 

4 

16 

6 

17 

1 

2 

1 

8 

28 

99 

18 

61 

3 

6 

7 

26 

7 

16 

Total. 


969 


3,378 
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Service  to  the  Pubuc. 

Spruce  Tree  Camp  Hotel,  which  provides  the  only  tourist  accommodations  available,  received  many 
minor  improvements  in  OTder  to  better  care  for  guests.  The  camp  was  operated  in  much  better  shape  this 
year  than  last,  and  few  complaints  have  been  received.  :  urther  improvements  and  increased  acoommo- 
dations  are  absolutely  necessary  and  are  being  planned  by  the  operator  at  this  time,  although  in  order 
to  expand,  a  radical  rearrangement  of  the  camp  will  be  necessary. 

The  Mesa  Verde  Transportation  Co..  of  Mancos,  Colo.,  added  a  seven-passenger  car  to  its  present  equip- 
ment  and  gave  excellent  service,  meeting  all  trains  and  never  being  delayed  once  this  season  on  the  road. 

Adhinistrattve  Headquarters. 

Administrative  headquarters,  established  last  year  at  Fpruce  Tree  Camp  on  the  park,  marks  a  fwward 
step  in  the  pr(^ess  of  this  park.  i*'inoe  its  creation  in  1906  no  superintendent  has  made  his  home  here, 
neither  have  rangers  ever  spent  a  winter  here,  and  nothing  was  ever  accomplishMi  on  the  park  during  the 
winter  months,  the  superintendent  and  his  family,  with  one  employee  "snowed  in"  here  for  the  winter, 
being  dependent  on  one  dilapidated  telephone  line  for  outside  contact  with  the  world,  or  a  three  davs' 
pack  and  saddle  trip  by  way  of  Mancos  and  ^oda  Canyons  to  make  the  round  trip  tor  mail  and  perishable 
supplies. 

The  winter  was  too  short  to  accomplish  the  work  laid  out,  but  the  superintendent's  home  was  nearly 
completed  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  nimiture  which,  following  the  old  styles  and  methods  of  ccmstructian, 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  randscan  fathers  hefote  Jamestown  was  even  settled,  entailed  an 
immense  amount  of  tedious  and  painstaking  wwk.  That  the  r^ult  was  worth  the  effort  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  means  had  to  be  taifen  to  contrcA  the  visitors  who  insisted  on  seeing  the  home,  since  other, 
wise  we  would  have  had  to  give  up  Uving  there. 

A  rather  complete  plan  for  future  development  of  the  administrative  eronp  at  this  point  was  worked 
■out  during  the  winter  and  approved  by  the  assistant  landscape  engineer  after  studies  on  the  ground. 

Museum  Reinstalled. 

Mrs.  Nusbaum,  assisted  by  one  ranger,  cleaned  and  reinstalled  the  museum  collections  accOTdlng  to 
the  most  modem  museum  methods,  and  even  though  located  in  the  kitehen  of  the  did  log  ranger  station, 
without  proper  lighting,  etc.,  her  work  is  reflected  m  all  the  ca5)es,  which  show  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  former  hodgepodge  method  of  filling  the  cases.  A  few  minutes'  study  now  gives  one  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  high  lights  of  this  prehistoric  culture. 

Camp  Grounds. 

Over  30  sites  have  now  been  swamped  out  for  campers  and  rough  fireplaces  installed  where  trees  will 
not  be  scorched  and  killed.  Trenches  for  new  water  Lines  have  been  dug,  but  WOTk  was  stopped  because 
of  delay  in  the  delivery  of  pipe,  tank,  etc.  Thirty-four  cars  have  used  the  canm  ground  this  seas<m  in 
A  single  night,  and  more  space  will  be  necessary  next  year  to  care  for  increased  traffic. 

Telephone  Lines. 

The  telephone  line  has  been  as  well  repaired  as  funds  would  permit,  since  a  great  deal  of  work  was  neces- 
sary to  free  the  wire  from  brush,  take  up  slack,  replace  poles  or  stub  them,  replace  faulty  brackets  and 
insulators,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that  in  another  year  we  dm  build  our  own  Une  through  to  Mancos,  a  distance 
of  0  miles,  and  not  be  dependent  on  other  lines  tor  service. 

Water  Development. 

An  adequate  source  of  water  is  our  greatest  need.  Three  months  and  a  half  with  but  one  shower  heavy 
enough  to  cause  any  water  whatever  to  flow  into  the  reservoir  above  the  seep,  made  the  water  question 
a  serious  one  and  every  use  of  it  was  curtailed  or  shut  off  pending  rain.  Due  to  the  August  rush  and  greatly 
increased  needs,  just  when  water  was  scarcest,  pumping  tram  the  cistern  three  times  a  day  was  necessary 
to  keep  going.  All  work  was  halted  at  this  time  on  develc^ment  for  fear  of  losing  what  we  had  gained. 
This  repre^nted  nearly  three  times  the  volume  available  last  year,  which  was  a  decidedly  wet  year.  An 
additional  cistern  in  the  canyon  head,  long  since  filled  in,  was  dug  out  and  enlarged,  and  new  water  lines 
and  a  stcxBge  tank  five  times  the  size  of  the  present  one  was  cwdered.  Increased  sttntige  snace  for  surface 
run-ofl  above  the  one  reservoir  and  at  least  one  additional  storage  tank  above  camp  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  this  park  open  next  year,  in  view  of  the  present  increase  in  traffic  and  the  needs  here  at  camp. 

Light  Plant. 

The  light  plant  and  building  were  removed  from  the  rear  of  the  hotel  and  reinstalled  on  the  Industrial 
plot.  A  larger  plant  will  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  our  increasing  needs.  A  larger  battery  was  installed, 
as  the  small  one  was  warn  out. 

Archaeological  Work. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Smithsonian 
Institution,  archaeological  work  was  continued  this  season,  to  July  1  through  ftmds  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth* 
nology,  and  after  July  1  through  park  funds  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Ppace  forbids  more  than  a  mere 
mention  of  his  work,  which  included  the  excavation  and  repiur  m  Pipe  Shrine  House,  Far  View  Tower 
and  kivas.  Unit  House,  partial  excavation  of  Megalithic  House,  w<x-k  in  burial  mounds,  and  protecticoi 
o(  the  walls  of  *^ar  View  House.  He  has  again  added  to  the  educational  value  and  interest  oi  this  park 
by  reason  of  his  summer's  work.  Nearly  every  visits  attended  his  evening  camp-fire  talks  at  the  arde 
in  Spruce  Tree  Cam^,  which  were  very  instructive  and  enlightening.  A  smaU  exhibit  of  material  found 
during  excavation  was  installed  in  the  museum. 

Flowers. 

Althou^  the  wet  spring  brought  forth  fiowers  in  proftision,  drought  soon  faded  and  killed  all  but  the 
hiutliest,  and  Mesa  Verde  has  lacked  one  of  its  greatest  oharms. 

Wild  Animals. 

Due  to  protective  measures  deer  are  coming  in  nearv  to  canip.  being  seen  this  year  as  near  as  the  Sun 
Temple  Road,  while  many  now  grace  in  the  glades  just  below .  I  have  been  appointed  a  deputy  State  game 
waraen  in  order  that  I  may  better  protect  tnem.    Since  the  State  of  Colorado  has  never  cedea  Jurisdiction 
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oi  the  park  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  ^me  Itself  is  the  property  of  the  State.  By  arrangements 
completed  with  the  BlcAosical  Survey,  tney  will  send  a  msuntaln-Uon  hunter  in  here  after  the  first  fall  of 
snow,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  park  of  the  deers'  worst  enemy,  and  abo  to  control  the  fast  increasing 
hordes  of  coyotes  and  other  predatory  animals. 

Drdt  Fence. 

Ftre  miles  of  barbed-wire  drift  fence  were  constructed  across  the  north  rim  for  protective  purposes.  This 
done  through  an  arrangement  with  the  present  cattle  permittee. 


Trails. 

Three  new  trails  were  buUt,  one  from  Clifl  Pala^  across  CUil  Canyon,  to  Sun  Temple;  one  from  Square 
Tower  House  to  Casa  Co1(M^o  and  Inaccessible  House;  and  a  third  from  Square  Tower  House  to  Little 
Long  House.  AU  old  trails  were  thoroughly  repaired  this  season  and  those  to  the  ruins  widened  and  im- 
proved. 

Roads. 

The  reconstruction  by  grading  of  the  Knife  Edge  entrance  road,  contract  for  which  was  let  to  Fry  &  Smith, 
<if  Ducango,  constitutes  our  greatest  improvement  in  park  highways,  since  it  eliminates  H  miles  of  the 
present  Morefield-Prater  detour,  and  does  away  with  2,000  feet  of  aaverse  grade.  Likewise  the  eastern 
section  of  this  contract  will  shorten  the  distance  to  the  crest  of  the  mesa  by  2  miles  and  avaid  many 
treacherous  switchbacks  and  extreme  grades  on  the  soH»lled  new  road. 

This  work,  based  on  surveys  completed  last  year,  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  diief  civil  engi- 
neer of  the  service. 

Delap  have  been  serious  because  all  the  water  used  in  the  camps  and  for  the  steam  shovel  must  be  trucked 
from  Manoos,  10  miles  away,  and  this  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to  handle  with  limited  equioment. 
Better  progress  is  being  made  daily,  although  this  road  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for  use  this  year. 

Soenicauy,  this  road  will  be  without  a  peer  in  this  country,  since  it  commands  unobstructed  views  over 
a  270^  arc  .  At  some  points  2,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  valley,  large  areas  of  the  adjacent  comers  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,,  with  their  diversified  tonography,  can  be  viewed. 

By  newoonstruction  of  two  short-cut  roads,  a  little  over  a  mUe  in  extent,  4  miles  of  back  tracking  was  elim- 
inated in  visitine  ruins  about  camp.  All  the  other  roads  to  the  ruins  have  been  practically  rebuilt,  stumps 
removed  from  the  roadbed,  dangerous  curves  rectified,  culverts  installed  and  so  widened  and  graded  that 
cars  can  pass  one  another  with  ease.  The  main  park  road  has  been  improved  over  50  per  cent.  This  work 
has  been  accomplished  on  maintenance  funds  alone.  Never  before  have  the  roads  been  in  sudi  excellent 
shape. 

Ruins. 

The  cumulative  damage  to  the  excavated  ruins  done  by  the  heavv  mountain  boots  of  thousands  of  vis- 
itors needs  immediate  attention.  Seeping  water  and  surmce  run-on  have  added  to  the  damage  and  many 
exposed  w^  must  be  protected  if  they  are  to  stand.  Careless  tourists,  although  watched  by  rangers  and 
guMles,  add  to  the  yearW  destruction,  and  I  siuctf  ely  hope  that  funds  allotted  for  archaeological  work  for 
this  coming  season  will  be  used  in  repairing  this  damage  Wore  it  is  too  late.  Unexcavated  ruins  will  last 
JndeAnitdy;  these  can  not. 

Gifts. 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco,  became  so  deeply  interested  in  this  park  last  year,  on  her  first 
vuit  here,  that  she  voluntarily  oflored  to  erect  an  entrance  gateway  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  a  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  later  increased  to  two  thousand,  and  pendmg  the  approval  of  the  designs  and  the  locar 
tion  sdected,  she  decided  that  a  museum  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  us  at  present  than  an  entrance  and 
added  a  thousand  dollars  to  her  previous  gift  in  order  that  the  first  section  of  such  building  could  be  made 
possible.  She  has  approved  the  desi^tis,  sketches,  and  the  location,  and  material  is  now  being  assembled 
for  its  erection. 

This  building  will  form  the  third  unit  of  the  administrative  group,  following  the  same  style  of  architecture 
as  the  superintendent's  home  and  the  administrative  building.  Mrs.  Leviston  spent  over  two  weelcs  in 
the  park  this  season,  and  her  keen  appreciation  of  our  ultimate  desires  here  and  ner  great  interest  in  the 
success  of  this  park  has  been  a  great  inspiration. 

Park  AmnNisTEATivE  and  Cheokino  Station. 

Plans  and  sketches,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Nusbaum  and  myself,  received  your  approval,  and  the  building  is 
now  ceiling  hi^.  The  building  will  be  furnished  this  winter  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  superintend- 
ent's home,  and  form  the  second  unit  in  the  administrative  group. 

Pbrmtts  and  Leases. 

One  restricted  cattle-grazing  permit  was  Issued  on  lands  remote  from  the  camp  and  the  ruins.  One  coal- 
minine  lease  was  perfected  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  town  of  Cortez,  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  the  park  is  located. 

Recommendations. 

Mesa  Verde  is  rapidlv  becoming  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  attendance  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Buildings,  equipment,  and  imorovements  are  drastically  needed  to  meet  this  increase 
and  administer  the  park  in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner.    Our  most  urgent  needs  are: 

1.  Further  dev^opment  of  the  water  supply  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  to  care  for  our  Increased  needs. 

2.  An  increased  ranger  f(vce  and  mare  guides  for  the  three  months  of  the  rush  season. 

3.  A  suitable  comfort  station  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  and  additional  toilets  on  the  camp  gro«mds. 

4.  Buildings.  Mesa  Verde  does  not  have  a  single  buUding  in  whteh  to  do  repair  work,  store  suppUes, 
house  stock  and  forage  in  winter,  or  store  auto  or  road  equipment.  Neither  have  we  a  mess  nail,  employees' 
donnitorvr  or  clerk's  ouarters. 

5.  Eqalpment  for  these  buildings  and  additional  display  cases  for  the  museum. 

6.  Trails  roughly  following  the  park  boundaries  so  that  this  area  can  be  properly  patrolled  and  protected. 
Particularly  needed  in  case  o(  forest  fires. 
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7.  A  fund  for  the  repair  of  the  main  ruins  before  further  damage  results. 

8.  An  archaeological  allotment  to  be  used  in  the  repair  and  protection  of  the  most  visited  ruins  where 
the  heavy  mountain  boots  of  Uie  visitors,  as  well  as  the  elements,  have  caused  considerable  damage. 

9.  Since  we  have  received  a  gift  of  a  fireproof  museum,  for  the  displav  of  the  collections  found  here,  all 
the  collections  obtained  here  through  the  exi>enditure  of  park  funds  snould  be  returned  to  us  from  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  where  they  are  now  largely  held  in  storage  and  not  displayed.  Ample 
protection  is  now  assured. 

10.  That  the  future  archaeological  collections  made  on  this  park,  either  through  the  expenditure  of 

Eark  funds  <a  otherwise,  shall  become  the  prq[>ertv  of  the  park,  and  <mly  such  objects  as  are  duplicated 
I  our  iMU'k  museum  can  be  removed  from  the  park,  the  superintendent  to  be  the  sole  Judge  in  all  cases. 
Vast  collections,  made  here  in  the  past  are  now  scattered  over  the  civilised  world.  Their  place  is  ktrg 
at  the  park  muteum.  , 

QLACIBR  NATIONAL  PARK. 

J.  R.  Eakin,  Superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 
Oenkbal  Statement. 

The  Olader  National  Park,  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  U,  1910  (30  Stat.  364),  contains 
about  1,534  square  miles,  located  in  northwestern  Montana.  This  area  includes  the  most  northern  50 
miles  or  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  Range  situated  in  this  country  and  lies  between  the  international 
boundary  on  the  north  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  on  the  south,  and  between  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Flatnead  River  on  the  west  and  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  on  the  east.  Its  maximum  north 
and  south  dimension  is  about  50  miles,  while  its  maximum  east  and  west  dimension  is  about  40  miles. 
Within  these  limits  is  found  some  of  the  most  striking  Alpine  scenery  in  the  world. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  park  is  located  the  intersection  of  the  n<H^  and  south  and  the  east  and  west 
Continental  Divides.  At  the  junction  of  these  divides  is  Triple  Divide  Mountain,  the  only  4riple  divide 
mountain  in  North  America;  from  its  summit  a  pebble  can  be  tossed  into  the  waters  of  sveams  flowing 
into  Hudson  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Faciflc  Ocean. 

ADMINiaTRATION. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  8t4>erintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  the  clerical,  and  the  ranger 
force;  the  latter  consisting  of  a  chief  ranser,  a  first  assistant  chief  ranger,  two  assistant  chief  rangers,  and 
12  to  15  rangers.  Jurisdiction  of  the  parK  has  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  United  States 
and  it  is  administered  under  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  promulgated  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Tourist  Accommodations  and  FAcnmis. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tourists  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  hotels  and  chalets.  Those  on  the 
east  side  of  the  park  are  operated  by  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.  and  include  two  large  hotels— the  Glacier 
Park  Hotel,  located  at  Glacier  Park  Station,  and  Many  Glacier  Hotel  located  at  Many  Glacier,  55  miles 
from  the  railroad.  The  chalets  are  situated  at  points  of  advantage,  accessible  for  the  most  part  one  from  the 
other  in  a  day  by  horseback  or  walking.  Glacier  Hotel  and  its  numerous  cottages,  situated  on  Lake 
McDonald,  on  the  west  side  ot  the  park,  operated  by  Mr.  John  E.  Lewis,  is  a  popular  tourist  hotel.  At 
the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  Gedunn  Settlement,  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  Apgar,  there  are  a 
number  of  cottages  for  tourist  use.  Lake  McDcnald  Camp,  a  new  camp  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald, 
was  in  operation  the  past  summer.  The  new  Skyland  Camps  at  Bowman  Lake  were  also  in  operation  this 
season. 

All  the  hotels  and  chalets  were  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  except  Two  Medicine,  Granite 
Park,  and  Sperry  Chalets.  Due  to  adverse  road  conditions,  the  former  was  not  opened  until  June  18. 
Snow  in  the  passes  prevented  opening  Granite  Park  and  Sperry  Chalets  until  July  3. 

Tbanspobtation. 

Excellent  service  was  rendered  by  automobile,  boat,  and  saddle-horse  transportation  companies,  and 
the  operators  are  to  be  congrmttUatsd  on  moving  a  large  vcdume  of  travel  with  few  accidents. 

Fmss  Natubs  Gums  Sbbvice. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  ftee-nature  glilde  service  was  available.  This  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  ihe  University  of  Montana,  which  designated  Doctors  Elrod,  Severy,  and  Fredell  to  conduct 
the  service.  Doctor  Elrod,  having  spent  many  years  in  the  park,  was  especially  qualified  to  act  as  dean 
of  the  organization.  Evening  talks  were  planned  at  the  pnncipal  tourist  centers,  but  suitable  lecture 
rooms  could  not  be  secured  and  this  feature  was  abandoned.  Suitable  buildings  for  this  purpose  sliould 
be  erected.  Many  walks  were  taken,  during  which  natural  objects  of  interest  were  pointed  out  and 
explained  to  the  tourists.  Nature  information  desks  were  estabUahed,  and  Doctor  Elrod  is  of  the  (minion 
that  this  latter  feature  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  his  many  activities.  The  principal  tourist 
trails  have  been  written  up  in  whicn  the  geology,  flora,  fauna,  and  scenic  features  are  explained  in  language 
not  too  scientific  for  the  layman.  It  is  hoped  these  descriptive  trail  bulletins  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
next  season.  While  the  service  during  the  past  year  was  very  successful,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  much 
better  next  year. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Somes  continued  his  nature*guiding  service,  installed  last  year,  but  flnandal  returns  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  discontinued  early  in  August. 

Tbaykl. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  this  year,  up  to  the  close  of  the  tourist  season,  September  15,  was 
28,935,  as  compared  with  19,788  for  the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of  approximately  20  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  railroad  strike  travel  sharply  dedined  about  July  15.    Glader  Park  is  not  yet  on  a  throu^ 
automobile  road  and  does  not  attract  the  larger  proportion  of  the  automobile  tourists  who  visit  other  i>aiv 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Transmountaln  Road  the  number  of  visitors  that  annually  visit  Olader  «" 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  popular  parks. 
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TbtfoOowlnff  travel  statistles  are  glTcn,  showiiig  tke  meUiod  and  amount  of  tourist  travel  at  tbe  diflemt 
mtnnrm  to  Guder  National  Park: 

Bfghtnitifln  at  Belton  entrance: 

Via  Qlader  Park  Transportation  Co 3,376 

Via  private  convesranoe,  automobile 4, 381 

Sadole  horse  and  on  foot fi7 

ViamaUstage 60 

Via  bAcyde  and  motorcycle 10 

7,874 

Pole  bridge  entrance: 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile 797 

Via  transportation  stages 41 

Via  saddle  horse  and  on  foot 267 

1,006 

Glacier  Park  entrance: 

Via  saddle  horse  and  on  foot 472 

Two  Medicine  entrance: 

Private  conveyance,  automobile,  and  motorcycle l,fOS 

Via  teams,  saodle  horse,  and  on  foot 304 

1,«» 

St.  Mary  Lake  entrance: 

Via  transportation  comi>any 7,300 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile,  andmotorcyde 2,784 

Via  team,  saddle  horse,  and  on  fbot 134 

10,227 

Sherburne  Lake  entrance: 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile,  and  motorcycle 908 

Via  teams,  saddle  norse,  and  on  foot 42 

060 

n  River  entrance: 
ia  teams,  saddle  horse,  and  on  foot 214 

Waterton  Lake  entrance: 

Via  launch  and  boats  from  Waterton  Park,  Alberta,  Canada 1, 174 

Total  season's  registration 23,S86 

▲otomofaOe  permits  issued: 

Belton  entrance 1,040 

Polebridge  entrance 70 

Two  Medidne  entrance 387 

St.  Mary's  entrance 725 

Sherburne  Lake  entrance 288 

Total  number  of  permits  issued 2, 416 

The  division  of  the  above  visitors  by  States  and  foreign  countries  is  indicated  belowf 


8iaU. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkuisas 

Cahlbmia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Ddaware : 

District  of  Cdumbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho/.  . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas*. 

Keatucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Karytend. 

Ihasadiusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

^?^Pi 

>i8soon 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  Hampshire 

NewTorkrTT. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oliio 

Oregon 


West  side 
en  trance  4.1 


1 

8 

10 

258 

66 

13 

1 

23 

11 

6 

70 

396 

64 

118 

51 

16 

7 

4 

6 

60 

47 

373 

3 

84 

4,670 

48 

37 

6 

1 

4 

130 


81 
91 
66 


Bast  side 
entrances. 


5 

34 

38 

699 

147 

55 

27 

92 

52 

39 

09 

1,367 

212 

329 

173 

89 

46 

4 

97 

256 

312 

906 

12 

497 

3,397 

137 

962 

26 

22 

14 

766 

9 

837 

600 

129 


Slate— ConUnnfid. 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Cardina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Westvfiihiia 

Wyoming 

Wisconsin 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Alaska 


Counirifs. 


Argentina 

Canada 

China 

Cuba 

Eng^d 

France 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Ireland 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands.. 
New  Zealand. 

Scotland 

Wales 


West  side 
entrances. 1 


26 
59 
32 

2 
27 

8 
57 
23 

4 

0 
880 

4 
21 
92 


1 
1 


4 
2 


East  side 
entrances. 


26 
1 
3 


127 

768 

32 

2 

77 

40 

102 

96 

29 

29 

428 

18 

136 

325 

10 


1 

1,382 

2 


8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 
1 


'The  west  idde  entrances  to  the  park  did  not  keep  an  accurate  record  n#  vi^^on  by  States  and  countries. 
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AociDBifre. 

Several  minor  accidents  occurred  during  the  past  season  and  one  serious  one  when  a  stage  containins 
eieht  passengers  went  over  the  mountain  side  on  Divide  Credc  Hill.  The  road  was  verv  sUpperv  ana 
this  condition  was  a  contributory  cause,  though  from  my  investigations  it  would  appear  that  the  oriver 
in  passing  a  truck  went  closer  to  the  bank  thfm  he  should. 

Rbvenuzs. 

The  revenues  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1922,  together 
with  the  principal  sources,  are  as  follows: 

Automobile  permits $3. 519. 00 

Transportation  franchises,  hotels,  residences,  etc 5f,  355. 86 

Grazing  and  hay-eutting  permits 163. 50 

Timber  sales 224.73 

Miscellaneous,  including  telephone  rental 419. 35 

Total  revenues 6, 682. 43 

,  Weatheb. 

The  east  side  of  the  park  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  during  the  entire  summer;  on  the  west  side,  however, 
the  summer  was  hot  and  dry.  The  average  maximum  temperature  for  the  month  of  June  at  Belton 
headquarters  was  81*  and  the  average  minlmiim  was  40*";  average  maximum  for  July  was  86*  and  the 
average  minimum  was  41*.  The  average  maximum  for  August  was  87**  degrees  and  the  average  mini- 
mum 43*. 

Roads. 

The  east  side  roads,  over  which  the  greatest  volume  of  travel  moves,  consist  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway. 
55  miles,  and  spur  roads  extending  to  Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Cut  Bank  Qialets,  distances  of  10  ana 
6  miles,  respectively.  Much  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway  is  narrow  and  ungraveled.  With  sharp  curves. 
it  is  dangerous  to  travel  at  any  time,  but  especially  so  in  wet  weather,  as  the  fotal  accident  on  September  8 
will  attest.  About  20  miles  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  About  5  miles  of  the  Two  Medicine  Road  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  is  a  narrow,  tortuous  road,  barely  wide  enough  for  one  automobile.  The 
Cat  Bank  Road  Is  also  narrow,  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  travel  moves  over  It.  A  rainstorm 
on  June  12  demonstrated  that  the  present  east  side  roads  will  not  stand  up  in  wet  weather.  All  mainte- 
nance money  that  could  be  spared  was  used  in  graveling  as  many  of  the  soft  places  as  could  be  done  within 
the  limits  of  the  amount  available.  Broken  culverts  were  replaced,  uneraveled  sections  graded,  side 
ditches  cleaned,  etc  Many  of  the  graveled  sections  are  extremely  rou^  and  must  be  scarified,  regraveled, 
and  rolled. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  there  is  an  excellent  surfiiced  road  from  Belton  to  Lake 
McDonald,  a  distance  of  3  mUes.  Continuing  from  the  latter  point,  the  first  link  of  the  Transmountain 
Road  has  been  completed  to  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  When  a  few  soft  spots 
have  been  graveled^  this  will  be  an  excellent  road.  The  second  link  of  the  Transmountain  Road  will 
extend  from  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald  up  McDonald  Creek  for  a  distance  of  about  7  milee  and  is  now 
under  construction. 

The  North  Fork  Road  extends  from  Lake  McDonald  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  for 
about  50  miles  and  is.  a  narrow  dirt  road  passable  only  in  dry  weather.  The  road  was  slightly  changed 
in  several  places  to  eliminate  soft  places  and  about  2  miles  were  built  replacing  a  section  located  throufh 
private  lands  that  has  previously  Dcen  the  source  of  much  trouble.  Broken  culverts  were  replaced,  tne 
road  graded,  ditches  cleaned,  bridge  decking  repaired,  etc. 

This  season  some  of  the  sharper  gradients  were  eased  on  the  Bowman  Lake  Road,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  drive  an  automobile  to  the  lake. 

Trails. 

A  careful  check  shows  that  our  traU  system  cbnsists  of  373  miles  of  tourist  trails  and  300  miles  that  are 
>dassed  as  boundarv  and  fire  trails.  We  were  aUotted  maintenance  funds  for  only  325  miles  for  1922-23 
and  for  only  300  miles  in  1921-22.  Due  to  insufficient  funds  our  trails  are  rapidly  Qeterioratlng,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  funds  wiU  be  granted  this  coming  year  to  permit  them  to  oe  put  in  excellent  condition 
and  maintained.  Eighty-five  miles  of  badly  needed  boundary  and  fire  trails  were  constructed  the  past 
season.  The  most  important  tourist  trails  were  maintained  in  good  condition,  but  manv  trails  used  by 
camping  parties  only  were  neglected  and  little  done  except  clearing  them  of  windfall.  Permanent  foot- 
bridges were  built  where  funds  permitted.  The  number  or  hikers  is  increasing  yearly  and  we  hope  within 
two  years  to  have  permanent  bridges  at  aU  creek  crossings.  A  bridge  for  horseback  travel  was  Duilt  over 
the  outlet  of  McDermott  Lake  and,  besides  taking  horse  travel  off  the  automobile  bridge,  completes  the 
footpath  around  the  lake.  Footpaths  were  built  to  the  tops  of  Mount  Altyn  and  Ooat  Mouq^n,  and 
the  footpath  begun  to  the  top  of  Mount  Brown  in  1920  was  completed. 

BUILDINOS. 

The  only  buildings  authorized  for  1922-23  were  a  ranzer  cabin  at  Henshaw  Bridge  and  a  patrol  cabin 
at  Hu  son  Bay  Divide;  these  have  been  completed,  well-built  ranger  cabins  should  last  i  great  many 
years  and  it  has  seemed  a  mistake  not  to  build  larger  and  more  conubrtable  ones  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  The  new  cabin  at  Henshaw  Bridge  is  in  my  opinion  aU  that  a  ranger  cabin  should  be.  Other 
-cabins  should  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit,  until  all  rangers  are  comfortably  housed,  as  tiie 
winters  here  are  long  and  unusually  severe. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  an  administrative  building,  a  superintendent's  residence,  a  garage  and  work- 
shop, and  a  carpenter  shop.  A  comprehensive  plan  for  patrol  cabins  has  been  outlined,  and  it  is  hoped 
we  can  erect  them  in  three  or  four  years. 

AU  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  some  minor  improvements  have  been  made. 

HTDROELKCnUC  PLAMT  AND  OBAVmr  WATSR  SVPFLT  FOE  ADMUCISTRATIVS  HBADQVABTKBS. 

The  hydroelectric  plant  and  gravity  water  supply  is  now  under  oonstmctian  and  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted. The  present  pump  is  worn  out  and  we  nave  been  without  water  most  of  the  summer.  The 
•completion  of  this  project  will  furnish  ample  water  fbr  domestio  purposes  and  irrigation  and  give  ample 
lire  protection. 
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Fish. 

Flsldiic  has  beeo  exoeDent  in  practically  all  waters  of  the  park.  The  program  of  stocking  barren  waters. 
fanagoTMed  last  year,  was  continued  this  season.  In  some  of  the  more  inaccessible  waters  eyed  eggs  instead 
ottrr  were  planted  and  the  results  will  be  observed  with  great  interest.  The  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park 
Stanon  was  operated  to  its  present  capacity.  The  hatchery  should  be  enlarged  and  its  capacity  increased 
A  detailed  list  of  the  fish  planted  in  the  park  during  the  piast  season  follows: 


Kind. 


Chinofric  salmon 

Brook  trout 

Do.. 

Steelhcad  trout 

Do '. 

Do 

Balnbow  trmt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bladopotted  trout. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Blackspotted  trout  eggs. 

Do 


Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


Where  planned. 


McDonald  Creek 

Little  Kootenai  Creek 

Cameron  Lake 

Lake  McDonald. 

Camas  Creek 

WatertonLake 

Waterton  Lake  and  Lake  Bertha 

Olson  Creek ^ 

Cameroit  Lake ♦ 

Waterton  Lake 

McDermott  and  Josephine  Lakes 

Elizabeth  Lake— Belly  River  Valley 

Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Creek  to  Trick  FaUs 

HeadofSt.  MaiysLake 

Upper  St.  Mar3rs  River 

Lake  at  head  of  Dry  Fork.  Two  Medicine  Valley 

Cut  Bank  Creek,  near  chalets 

Cut  Bank  Creek  and  two  small  lakes  at  its  head  waters.. 
Atlantic  Creek  and  small  lake  vicinity  of  Triple  Divide. 

Red  Baele  Creek  above  and  below  Red  Eagle  Lake 

Small  lake  on  Flattop  Mountain 

Reynolds  Creek  and  Upper  St.  Mary  River 

Revnolds  Creek 

Hiaden  Lake 

Lake  Ellen  Wilson 

Grinnell  Lake  and  Creek t 

Belly  River  vicinity  of  ranger  station  and  forks  of  river.. 

Head  of  Glenn's  Lake 

Margaret  Lake 

Unnamed  lake  between  Blargaret  and  Glenn's  Lakes — 

Boundary  Creek,  Waterton  valley 

Head  of  waterton  Lake  and  Kootenai  Creek  below  falls. 


Number. 


220,000 
24,000 
6,000 
40,000 
10,000 
8,000 
35,000 
13,000 
14,000 
3,000 
60,000 
45,000 
52,700 
3S,000 
62,000 
31,000 
31,000 
30,000 
30.000 

100.000 

7,600 

65,000 

65,000 

119,000 
84,000 
75,000 
97,000 

180,000 
52,500 
60,000 

142,500 
67,500 


1,867,700 


Wild  Anocals. 

Despite  the  severe  winter  of  1921-22  our  game  wintered  fairly  well  and  minor  losses  cmly  were  reported, 
white-tail  deer  being  the  worse  sufferers.  We  have  evidence  that  1 1  elk,  10  deer,  and  2  bighorn  sheep  were 
killed  by  Indians  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  Just  outside  the  park  and  no  doubt  this  is  only  a  rmall 
proDortion  of  those  actually  killed.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  extending  the  park  boundaries 
to  the  Blackfeet  Highway,  which  would  give  the  game  on  the  east  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  an  excdlent 
winter  range  and  rMuce  losses  to  a  minimum. 

A  campaign  of  extermination  was  waged  against  mountain  lions  the  past  winter  and  31  were  killed. 
As  it  is  estimated  that  a  full-grown  lion  will  kill  from  one  to  two  deer  a  week,  the  larger  number  of  deer 
saved  will  be  readily  seen. 

For  the  first  time  in  Glacier  Park  a  game  count  was  taken  last  March  and,  white  incomplete,  shows  we 
bave  a  large  amount  of  game.  The  count  will  be  continued  and  within  three  or  four  years  we  will  have 
flUrly  accurate  figures. 

FoRsar  Fques. 

There  was  coosideraUly  more  rain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  than  oo  the  west  side, 
consequently  v&ry  few  forest  fires  occurred  on  the  east  side  but  there  were  a  great  many  on  the  we<^  side 
most  of  which  were  caused  by  electrical  storms.  One  st<»in  caused  11  fires  but  all  w^e  extinguished  without 
erasing  material  damage.  The  only  serious  fire  of  the  seascm  in  the  park  Jumped  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River  and  borned  approximately  800  acres,  most  of  which  was  an  old  bum;  about  200  acres  of 
good  timbeo'  were  lost.  Forest  fires  are  an  ever-increasing  menace  and  funds  should  be  given  to  provide 
a  better  system  of  fire  detection. 

TlLBPHONEa. 

The  tetophone  system  of  Glacier  Park  is  inadequate  and  poorly  constructed  owing  to  shortage  of  fimds 
■t  the  time  it  was  built.   Under  the  heading  "  Reoommenoations"  our  telephone  needs  are  listed. 

VIOIATIONB  or  RB0ULATI0N8. 

Daring  the jpast  year  three  men  were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  fined.  Two  were  convicted  of  hunt- 
ingta  the  park;  the  other  one  of  gracing  sheep  wluidn  the  park  without  a  permit.  A  fourth  man  was  arrested 
tad  pot  under  $500  bond  to  appear  before  the  district  court  on  a  charge  of  illegal  possession  and  transporting 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  It  is  felt  tbatmany  who  kill  game  will  not  be  detected  until  our  ranger  force  is 
■ateriaUy  inmased. 
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Rbcommbhdations. 

The  fatal  a33ident  on  Divide  Creek  Hill  emphasleee  the  ursent  necessity  of  rebuilding  sections  of  the 
Blaskfeet  Highway  next  spring.  The  onerators  hare  stni^rad  along  hoping  each  jrear  that  sufBdent 
f  ands  would  be  provided  to  make  this  roaa  safe  for  travd  but  to  date  they  have  been  disappointed.  Unlev 
this  Imorovement  is  made  soon  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  dependable  transportation  can  be  furnished, 
and  without  dependable  transportation  we  can  not  ftmcticm  as  a  national  park. 

The  Two  Melicine  Road  is  in  even  wwse  shape  and  its  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  a  national  park.  When 
the  ^tes  are  3lo;ed  on  Two  \f  eiiolne  Dam  about  5  miles  of  this  road  will  be  covered  by  water.  TMs  5  miles 
should  be  rebuilt  as  earlv  next  spring  as  weather  conditions  will  permit. 

Suffl^ieat  funds  should  be  provided  to  complete  the  Transmountaln  Road  in  three  years.  The  North 
Fork  Road  should  be  improved  and  the  spur  roads  built  to  Kintla  and  Logging  Lakes,  and  the  presmt 
road  to  Bowman  Lake  should  be  widened,  gradients  eased,  and  daneerous  curves  eliminated. 

A  trail  should  be  constructed  from  Brown's  Pass  to  Kintla  l«alc6.  in  order  that  the  northern  part  of  tha 
park  may  be  traveled  from  east  to  west,  or  vice  versa,  without  maldng  a  long  detour  into  Canada.  A  trail 
from  St.  Mary  Lake  to  Red  Ea^le  Creek  via  Vindnia  Creek  is  necessary  to  link  up  the  hotels  and  chalets 
i  n  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  visitors  to  traverse  the  park  from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  without  being  compelled  to  travel  any  p(ntion  of  the  Indian  reservation,  which  is  flat  and 
uninteresting.   This  trail  will  greatly  facilitate  the  movement  of  hikers. 

A  telephone  line  connecting  the  east  and  w^t  sides  of  the  park  is  a  necessity  for  the  administration  of 
the  park.  This  item  is  justified  by  forest-fire  preveiMon  alone,  not  to  ihention  the  saving  in  opeouting 
expense.  A  telephone  line  should  be  constructed  to  Bowman  LAke.  at  which  location  the  Skyland  Camps 
have  been  completed.  The  telephone  line  to  Lewis'  Olacier  Hotel,  which  traverses  the  edge  of  Lake 
McDonald  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  Transmountaln  Road,  is  very  poorly  constructed  and  should  be 
rebuilt  alons the  Transmountaln  Road,  eventually  extending  across  the  Continental  Divide  v  hen  the  road 
is  completea .  Three  outlying  ranger  stations  do  not  have  telephone  connection ,  and  this  condition  SMiously 
interferes  with  forest-fire  prevention,  the  movement  of  tourists,  etc. 

Camp  grounds  should  be  enlarged  and  water  piped  to  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  adequate  when 
the  travel  greatly  increases,  as  it  certainly  will  when  the  Transmountaln  Road  is  completed. 

The  fish  hatchery  at  Olacier  Park  Station  should  be  enlarged  and  operated  to  capacity.  Stations  should 
be  established  for  tne  collecting  of  fish  eggs  in  order  that  the  park  may  be  ome  self-supporting  so  f^  as 
restocking  the  waters  is  concerned. 

The  ranger  stations  at  Sherburne  Lakes  and  Lubec  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  should  be  replaced 
by  n»w  structures  next  year.    Other  cabins  should  be  rebuilt  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit. 

The  establishment  of  winter  patrol  stations  at  stratc^tic  points  will  greatly  aid  in  the  prevention  <^poach> 
ing.  and  additional  rangers  should  be  provided  in  order  that  game  may  be  protected,  fcM'est  fires  prevented, 
ana  tourists'  movements  facilitated. 

A  s'lperintendent's  residence  and  an  administration  building  should  be  built  at  the  Belton  administra- 
tion site. 

Past  experience  has  proved  that  our  maintenance  funds  must  be  mat^iaUy  increased  if  roads  and  trails 
are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Comparatively  few  visitors  reach  tha  park  during  the  first  week  of  the  season  and  oonoessionnaires  operate- 
at  a  loss  for  this  period.  It  is  believed  delaying  the  opening  of  the  park  one  week  would  be  of  great  help  in 
getting  roads  and  trails  In  good  condition  and  not  inconvenience  the  public. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK. 

RooEB  W.  Toll,  SiOMrintcndant,  Estet  Park,  Colo. 

QBlfBBAI,  fiTAraMBNT. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  created  by  the  act  of  January  26, 1915  (38  Stat.,  798).  Under 
the  act  approved  February  14, 1917  (39  Stat.,  91fi),  approximately  43  square  mUes  were  added,  making  the 
present  area  of  the  park  approximately  400  square  miles.  Exdusive  juriscUction  to  the  above  area  has  not 
vet  been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  resulting  in  complications  detrimental 
to  the  efficient  management  and  protection  of  the  j^k  and  to  the  protection  of  visitors. 

ADlUNIBTEATIOlf. 

On  October  24, 1921  JCapt .  L.  C .  Way  resigned  as  superintendent,  in  order  to  take  upother  work.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Roger  W.  Toll,  formerly  superintendent  of  Mount  Rainier  National  rark,  who  entered  on 
duty  on  October  25, 1921. 

Tne  superintendent  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  and  special  disbursing  agent,  derk  and  accountant,  actlng^ 
chief  ranger,  and  two  permanent  rangers. 

In  addition  nine  temi>orary  rangers,  one  temporary  deric,  and  one  information  derk  were  on  duty  during 
the  summer  season. 

During  the  winter  months  the  superintendent's  office  was  maintained  in  Denver,  Gdo.,  in  the  new  poet- 
office  bnilding. 

TRJlTIL. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  travd  this  year  has  been  as  heavy  as  any  previous  year  of  the  park's  history. 
Some  of  those  whose  oplnicm  is  of  the  most  value,  report  thai  the  number  of  visitors  is  greater  than  for 
last  year,  or  any  other  year,  but  that  the  average  length  of  stav  is  decreasing.  The  numb^  of  people  whe 
visit  the  park  for  two  or  three  days  seems  to  be  increi^ing,  while  the  number  of  those  who  stay  for  a  month 
or  for  the  entire  summer,  is  decreasing. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  satismctory  and  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  this  park. 
If  the  total  travd  across  aU  boundaries  of  the  park  was  counted,  the  result  would  be  far  in  exoess  of  tba 
actusJ  number  of  visitors,  since  many  visitors  would  be  .counted  several  times,  and  since  a  certain  part  of 
the  travel  Is  composed  of  residents,  merchants,  and  others  not  properly  classed  as  park  visitors. 

The  method  of  counting  was  to  station  rangers  at  the  three  prindpal  automobile  entrances,  namdy. 
Fall  River,  Grand  Lake,  and  Beaver  Point  (Qlader  Basin).  Rangers  went  on  duty  on  this  work  July  1, 
and  the  count  was  continued  until  Septraiber  10.  No  count  was  made  in  the  Longs  Peak  seotion  of  the 
park,  since  most  of  the  travel  over  this  road  reenters  the  park  at  some  other  entrance.  An  estlmata  ta 
made  of  travd  that  visits  the  Longs  Peak  seotion  without  entering  the  park  at  any  other  point,  and  this 
is  included,  but  the  total  travel  over  this  road  is  more  than  twloe  the  esiimate  that  is  induded.  At  least 
12,000  persons  enter  the  Longs  Peak  section  of  the  park  from  the  south,  and  more  than  that  figure  enter  it 
from  tne  north.  However,  as  previously  stated,  it  is  believed  that  more  than  half  of  these  persons  are 
counted  as  visitors  at  other  entrances. 
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The  actual  count  by  type  of  travel  is  as  fc^ows: 


Vehicles.    People. 


Private  autos 

Rocky  Mountain  Park  Transportation  Co.  cars. 

Rent  cars 

Motor  cycles 

Horse-drawn  vehicles 

Horseback 

On  foot 


Total  autos  and  other  vehicles. 
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The  actual  count  of  private  car  travel,  by  States,  is  as  follows: 


State. 
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State. 


New  York 

North  Dakota 
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Hotels. 

Five  hotels  were  in  operation  in  the  park,  under  franchise  from  the  National  Park  Service.  These  an: 
Spragiie's  Hotel,  in  Glacier  Basin;  Grand  Lake  Lodge,  Fern  Lake  Lodge,  Bear  Lake  Lodge,  The  Pool 
at  the  mouth  of  Forest  Canyon,  and  Timberline  (?abia  on  Longs  Peak.  Nine  other  hotels,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park,  arc  ibc^ated  on  private  ground,  and  are  not  under  the  Juriisdlction  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

GraiKl  Lake  Lodge  accomodated  1 ,950  persons,  traveling  on  the  various  onanlied  tours,  beside  its  ragolir 
business.  The  other  hotels  enjoyed  a  gratifying  patronage,  being  well  fUlea  during  the  gnster  part  a  tin 
summer.  * 

Ten  new  one-room  cottages  wore  built  at  Grand  Lake  Lodge  and  three  at  Fern  Lodge  during  the  wsiinn 
The  main  building  at  Bear  Lake  was  enlarged. 

Information  Bureau. 

The  information  bureau  maintained  in  the  ofldoo  of  the  superintendent  for  several  isssons  oonttnued 
to  prove  its  usefulness  to  the  traveling  public.  Five  thousand  one  hundred  andeighty-siz  psraoos  fram. 
47  States  registered  during  the  season,  beides  representatives  from  nine  (orelgii  coantrns. 

The  figures,  however,  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  persons  who  aTsUad  themselvM  of  ths 
services  of  this  bureau,  which  consist  chietly  in  the  giving  of  general  mfomiation  nnrdliig  nads  snd  tnlli, 
points  of  interest  in  the  park,  information  regarding  hotel  accommodations,  and  the  dasslflcatkxi  ofspsel- 
mens  of  flowers  and  trees.  Information  service  was  also  maintained  at  the  three  prfincfpal  entnnoes  to  ttas* 
park. 

Several  Government  publications  reflBrding  this  and  other  national  parks  wen  on  sale  at  the  informs- 
tion  bureau.   Sales  since  October  1, 1^1,  are  as  follows: 

Copies. 

Toll's  "Mountaineering  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park" 158 

National  Parks  Portfolio 87 

GlimiKses  of  O ur  National  Parks 43- 

Panoramic  View  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 98 

Topographic  Mapof  Rockv  Mountain  National  Park 871 

Lee's  "  Geologic  Story  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park" 9- 

Total 044 
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Roads. 

The  general  candition  of  roads  has  been  better  than  during  any  previoas  season  in  the  history  of  the  park. 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  dry  season.  Work  on  the  lower  roads  was  begun  in  April.  The  removal 
of  snow  on  the  Fall  River  Road  was  begun  May  13,  starting  at  a  point  about  11  miles  from  Estes  Park. 
The  largest  drift  was  encountered  on  the  eastern  side,  near  the  summit  of  Fall  River  Pass;  this  drift  being 
1,200  feet  iongy  with  a  maximum  depth  of  20  to  25  feet.  About  2  tons  of  T.  N.  T.  were  used  in  snow  i«- 
movBl  worlc   The  Fall  River  Road  was  opened  to  travel  June  15. 

The  work  of  widening  the  second,  tenth,  and  eleventh  switchback  curves  on  the-  Fall  River  Road  was- 
completed,  and  these  curves  are  now  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  large  busses  without  backing. 
8<Biie  trouble  was  experienced  in  the  giving  way  of  several  of  the  dry  retaining  waUs>  which  necessitated 
immediate  repairs. 

The  State  highway  department  employed  a  force  of  men  and  teams  for  other  work  on  the  Fall  River 
Road,  under  the  supervision  of  En^eer  P.  J.  Becker.  This  crew  was  camped,  fbrthe  greater  part  of  the 
smnmer,  at  the  bridge  east  of  Fall  River  Pass,  and  did  effective  work  in  widening  the  road  and  reducing 
one  particularly  heavy  grade  just  above  the  camp.  This  crew  also  effected  consioerable  improvement  in 
widening  the  road  across  the  first  dip  west  of  Fall  River  Pass.  During  the  early  part  of  toe  season,  and 
again  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  this  crew  was  enpiged  in  grading  ana  unprcrring  the  road  be- 
tween Gamp  Wheeler  and  Grand  Lake. 

Three  crews  were  employed  on  road  maintenance  work.    One  crew,  located  above  Horseshoe  Park, 
made  necessary  bridge  repairs,  widened  one  portion  of  the  Moraine  PaiiE  Hotel,  and  did  miscellaneous  ^ 
maintenance  work  on  all  roads  radiating  from  Estes  Park,  as  well  as  on  the  Fall  Blver  Road  to  a  point 
above  Chasm  Falls.  Another  crew,  located  at  Poudre  Lakes  on  the  western  slope,  covered  the  Fall  River- 
Road  in  both  directions  from  that  point,  removing  a  large  number  of  mud  slides*  which  constantly  threat- 
ened to  block  the  road  between  Fall  River  Pass  and  Poudre  Lakes.   Several  of  the  worst  mudholes  were 
flOed  with  broken  rock,  40  wagonloads  being  used  in  one  place.   Another  small  crew,  stationed  near  tim-- 
beriine  on  the  east  side  of  the  FaU  River  Road,  was  engaged  in  removing  shoulders  of  rock  and  dirt,  which 
caused  excessive  snowdrifts,  and  in  general  maintenance  work.  The  road  to  the  superintendent's  residence 
and  the  Owl  Ranger  Station,  which  bad  been  badly  washed,  was  rept^d  and  relocated  for  a  short  distance. 
Twenty-seven  metal  culverts  were  installed,  mostly  on  the  Fall  River  Road.   This  year  was  the  second 
season  for  through  travel  on  this  road,  and  most  of  the  maintenance  work  was; concentrated  on  it.   Much 
work  still  remains  to  put  it  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  c<mdition. 

Trails. 

No  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  con^ruction  of  new  trails,  aod  only  12,080  for  the  mftjnt^mft^^^  of 
old  ones.  A  crew  of  five  men  was  engaged  in  going  over  the  various  trails,  removing  rocks  and  other  ob- 
structions, filling  in  bog  holes,  and  making  the  most  necessary  repairs.  This  crew  also  opened  a  way  for  - 
foot  travelers  b^ween  Bear  Lake  and  Lake  Helene.  When  funds  are  available,  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
ngolar  trail  between  these  two  lakes,  and  also  to  improve  the  trail  between  Lake  Helene  and  Fern  Lake. 
Beaver  flooded  the  Storm  Pass  Trail  in  several  places,  which  necessitated  the  relocation  of  a  portion  of 
thetraa. 

The  trail  to  the  summit  of  Ixm^  Peak  was  marked  by  dots  painted  on  the  rocks.  The  trail  above  the 
'^Keyhole"  is  often  diificult  to  find  or  follow,  since  it  is  mostly  over  rocks,  and  the  traveled  route  is  not 
plain.  Over  a  thousand  people  make  this  cUmb  in  a  season,  and  half  or  two-thirds  of  them  go  without 
fioeosed  guides.  A  number  of  oeople  have  lost  tha  trail  and  become  confused,  sometimes  getting  into 
dangerous  places.  It  is  hoped  tnat  this  marking  of  the  trail  will  help  to  prevoit  accidents  on  the  peak. 
The  dots  are  of  two  colors,  a  yellow  background  with  a  red  center,  so  as  to  be  readily  visible,  and  placed 
dose  enough  togethor  so  that  even  in  times  of  storm  or  foe  they  will  be  of  assistance  to  parties. 

A  new  trail  was  located  between  Deer  Ridge  and  Trail  Ridge.  The  work  done  consisted  in  locating  a 
satisfactory  route,  and  in  clearing  it  of  trees  and  other  obstructions.  It  is  intended  that  this  trail  will  be 
ooostructed  as  sotm  as  funds  are  available.  The  horseback  trai  1  up  Fall  River  and  over  to  the  western  slope 
and  Qrahd  Lake  was  destroyed  by  the  construction  of  the  Fall  Kiver  Roadand  a  new  trail  is  needed  to 
take  its  place.    Trail  Ridge,  formerly  used  by  the  Indians,  is  a  particularly  scenic  location  for  this  trail. 

BXTILDINOS. 

An  attractive  three-room  log  ranger  station  was  constructed  at  Horseshoe  Park  Road  camp  late  last  fall.. 
This  itatioa  has  been  occupied  during  the  summer  by  one  of  the  permanent  rangers. 

A  shelter  oabiUj^with  inside  dim^isions  14  by  18  feet,  was  completed  at  the  summit  of  Fall  River  Pass, 
on  August  22.  This  cabin  constructed  of  stone  throughout,  with  stone  finish  in  the  interior  as  well  as  ex- 
toior  and  a  stone  bench  around  three  walls,  forms  a  pleasing  and  permanent  structure,  which  will  with-  • 
stand  the  severest  winter  storms.  It  is  used  daily  dv  manv  visitors,  and  is  most  useful  during  storms, 
which  are  frequently  severe  at  this  location.  The  building  nas  been  equipped  with  a  stove  for  heatine 
sod  coo  dug  purposes,  firewood  being  supplied  by  the  National  Park  Service,  since  the  building  is  locatea 
above  timberUne.  A  framed  topographic  mao  or  the  park  and  ai  framed  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulattoos 
an  posted  on  the  walls  for  the  information  of  visitcHs.  Two  stonetoUets  were  constructed  at  convenient  • 
<iistano^  from  the  cabin. 

Fall  RrvxR  Tblefhons  Link. 

The  Fall  River  telephone  line,  which  was  partially  constructed  last  season,  .was>completed  cm  August  17. 
The  portion  oomt>]eted  lies  between  Poudre  Lakes  and  Grand  Lake^a  distance  of  M>proxlmately  16  miles. 
Emngoicy  telephones  were  installed  along  the  line  at  intervals  of  approximatelv  5  miles.  This  line  now 
mns  from  Estes  Park  to  Grand  Lake,  and  provides  a  means  of  communication'  with  the  ranger  station  and 
entrance  gateway  in  the  Grand  Lake  district,  as  well  as  with  Grand  Lake  Lodge,  and  with  the  constructioD 
and  maintenance  camps  along  the  Fall  River  Rodd, 

Contemplated  Improvements.. 

Boadt.—One  of  the  most  necessary  improvements  is  the  wideaing  of  all  roads  in  the  park,  so  as  to  permit 
traffic  to  pass  at  all  points.  In  some  cases,  heavy  grades  may  be  reduced  by  the  relocation  of  short  stretches 
of  road .  On  the  Fail  River  Road,  there  are  still  several  switchback  curves  which  must  be  widened  in  order 
to  permit  a  long  wheel-based  car  to  make  the  ttun  without  backing.  There  are  a4so  a  number  of  sharp 
curves  around  rock  points  where  the  road  is  not  sufficiently  wide  for  safety.  The  Fall  River  Road,  in 
particular,  needs  many  additional  culverts.  The  bridges  in  the  park,  jill  of  timber  construction,  should  be 
replaoed  with  masonry  or  concrete  as  soon  as  i»acticable,  since  timber  bridges-require  constant  maintenanoe 
to  keep  them  in  service. 

Among  the  items  of  road  work  most  needed  are  the  following:  (1)  Widening  FaU  River  Road  to  20  feet. 
(1)  Gompletion  of  the  road  to  Grand  Lake  Lodge.  (3)  Widening  the  High  Drite.  (4)  Widening  certain 
portions  of  the  Moraine  Park  Rocui.    (5)  Widening  the  Glacier  Basita  Road;    (6)  Construction  of  a  road  to  - 
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FnH  Hatcbibt. 

The  BteleOsli  hatstiBry.  loistad  no  tbe  Pall  RlvgrRoad,  4  rallas  met  of  Bgtes  Faik,  li  so  lonltutlin  wMcA 
■ttnets  large  namben  of  TtiltoneBahnasoa.  Tbe  taatcherr  ti  open  toTMtun  each  day  exoapt  Bunday, 
and  13,500  people  were  reglitered  durtog  looe,  luly,  and  Anj^uit;  45  8tat«  aod  ID  lonlgn  couotrin-wsn 
ropruented. 

Plih  fram  tbe  Eitw  Park  flgb  hatuhery  irere  itlanted  In  mtm  loalda  tbe  part  a«  Adknra: 

Eatimtraiktnal. 

Beaver  damsia  HoneaboePark.uid  od  High  Drive  (Pall  River) 30,001) 

BeBVetdatnaln  Hmstaia  Park  (Big  Tbompsoi  Slver) SO^OOO 

Broadviaw  Bod  Uoraine  Park  (BU  Tbompsoa  River) 40,000 

BwverdaminearY.  U.  C.  A.  (WndRlver) 30,000 

QltMai  Creek,  beaver  dung ao,O0O 

UUlCre«k.B<ino«eIlPBrk 50,000 

Sheep  Leke,HoraeshDe  Park 30,000 

Cabin  Creek,  naar  Howes-Klrkwood 60,000 

Beaverdams  near  8te«da  Mill  (Willow  Creek). 50,000 

lAkeUalyaba BO.OOd 

Total 370,000 

Tw«il7'llve  thousand  QBtlvs  trout  vsra  aim  plactsd  In  Pall  Stver  at  points  I  and  3  mllta  aboveCbasm 

In  addltton  330,000  eaAleni  brook  trout  were  planted  In  waters  adjacent  to  the  park,  prtDdpaUy  m 
North,  Hlddls,  and  South  St.  Vrain  Klren,  on  flie  North  Pork  OT  the  Big  Thompson  River,  and  in  the 
Big  ThompBoii  where  It  flows  through  the  meadovs  belon  Estea  Park  village.  TUs  makes  a  total  ot 
TWrOOOeutem  brook  trout  planted  Id  and  near  the  park. 

The  Esles  Park  Fish  and  Qame  Assodatloa  has  been  doing  exceUeot  work  Id  the  planting  of  Bah  In 
varloos  poade  and  lakes.  One  ol  tbs  plonks  In  the  platfonn  ot  (Ms  aiaoalatloii  Is  that  at  laait  one  nev 
lake  lOiBll  be  atoclced  each  year.  This  plan  abonid  raniltlna  yearly  ealargament  oT  the  fishing  giatinds, 
as  well  ■■  In  a  great  Improvement  in  tbe  catebei. 

Wan  Amvus. 

WDd  animal  life  Is  as  abundant  s>  ever,  thouab  with  the  coming  of  large  numbers  of  visitors  the 
animals — deer,  elk,  and  mountain  Bbeflp.-Mfik  tne  higber  and  mora^eolnded  regEtns.  The  grass  In 
midsummer  Is  usually  better  near  timber  Hue  Ihati  on  lower  slopes. 

Most  or  the  wild  animals  seen  are  In  good  caDdltlon ,  atthongh  the  comparatively  small  number  ol  young 
Indlcatea  that  predatory  anlnuls  are  somewhat  llmitlog  their  Qiimborg. 

There  are  oomparatlvely  few  bear  In  tha  park,  but  black  bear  have  befo  leeo  oocaalonally  Ibu  su 


A  po-eim  csmpaini  directed  against  coyotes  was  conducted  daring  January  by  two  repieeentatlvBs  of 
Hie  United  Statee  Biological  Sorvay,  assfsted  by  park  ranftera,  reiulUng  In  nine  predatory  aninisib  of 
varlon«klndipo^ciied.    It  la  proliatile  that  a  number  of  others  were  poisoned  wbcoa  orcueea  were  nevir 

Psmlts  were  Issued  last  winter  Co  hunters  to  trap  predatory  animals.  The  (eUowlng  antmala  were 
klUed  in  the  park,  or  In  territory  Immediately  adjacent-  Uountaln  Hen,  t:  bobcat,  20;  fox,  :t;  badger,  3; 
weasel,  3:  coyote,  S;  mink,  i;  total,  47. 

lasLdT  AMD  Pluit  Pun. 

SavMal  trees  were  dlaoovered  in  Horseshoe  Park  which  were  Infested  with  the  western  ptne  beetle,  a 
hukhmtl*.  wMdilavnltsagBjust  within  the  bark,  mabng  bnrrowlDgs  around  the  drramfMCDca  of  the 
Its  death.    Tbe  only  wav  to  prevent  tbs  spread  of  this  peetis  lomt  dawn  tha 


infested  tree*  and  bom  all  bark  and  limbs. 

A  tew  y^law  pbiei  have  baco  discovered.  Just  Ootslde  of  the  boundarlas  of  ttaa  pork,  Infested  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  so«ailed  nine  scale. 

Western  yellow  plnea and  lodge-pole  pines  ars  bsjugattaoked,  partlcnUrly  oaar  the  y.  M.  C.  A.  grounds, 
by  a  paiasittoal  growth  of  mistletoe.  The  only  method  of  extetmlnstlon  Is  through  the  destruBtioo  ot 
dlseised  trees. 
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Lieut.  L.  D.  Mars,  Junior  assistant  sanitary  oidneer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  spent 
a  W6^  In  the  park  during  July  investigating  the  i>oss{billtie8  of  mosquito  control  at  Grand  Lake  and 
other  points.  His  written  report  has  not  yet  been  received,  but  he  stated  that  he  beUeved,  with  an 
annaai  expenditure  of  about  1800,  the  mosquito  nuisance  at  Grand  Lake  could  be  greatly  lessened.  Lieu- 
tenant  Mars  also  visited  the  hotels  operating  under  concession,  the  public  camping  grounds  at  Glacier 
Basin,  and  examined  sanitary  conditions  along  the  Fall  River  Road. 

Cahpinq. 

An  attendant  was  on  duty  during  the  season  at  the  public  camping  grounds  in  Glacier  Basin  to  see 
that  the  grounds  were  kept  clean  and  that  fires  were  extinguished.  An  effort  Is  being  made  to  develop 
spring  water  to  obviate  the  neoessity  of  nstngrthe  water  from  Olader  Creek,  which,  like  any  other  stream, 
is  subject  to  contamination. 

Th^  are  a  number  of  private  camping  grounds  located  along  the  roads,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
park  boundaries.  Most  of  these  campmg  grounds  charge  50  cents  per  mght  per  car.  and  are  well  patronized, 
because  they  are  more  readily  accessible  than  the  free  Government  camp  ground.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
large  number  of  visitors  camp  on  private  grounds  adjacent  to  the  roads,  especially  along  the  Fall 
River  Road. 

The  city  of  Loveland  complained  that  its  water  supplv  was  being  contaminated;  own^s  of  private 
land  abo  found  that  careless  campers  were  damaging  their  property,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  tracts 
of  private  lan^d  formwly  used  as  camping  grounds  nave  recently  been  fenced  off  and  campers  are  having 
incr^sed  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  for  overnight  camping. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  prdblem  will  be  for  the  town  of  Estes  Park,  or  the  Government,  or  both, 
to  purchase  suitable  grounds  near  the  village  for  this  purpose.  At  present  there  is  no  suitable  place  for 
campers  along  the  Fall  River  Road  on  the  eastern  side  vnthout  encroaching  upott  private  pr<q>erty. 

Special  Cakps. 

The  Olinger  Hi£hlanders  held  thdr  first  summer  outing  in  the  park  at  the  Glacier  Basin  camping  grounds 
Jime  19  to  28,  witn  570  of  the  Highlanders,  boys  from  9  to  12  years  of  age.  In  camp  for  the  week.  The  camp 
was  well  c(mducted,  and  furnished  an  exooient  example  of  proper  camp  op«ratlOQ. 

On  August  14, 52  boy  scouts  ttom  Loveland  made  camp  at  uie  Glacier  Basin  grounds,  spending  a  week 
in  the  park.  Several  other  groups  of  boy  scouts  from  Colorado  and  neighboring  States  camped  in  the 
park  during  the  summer. 

Winter  Sports. 

The  C<dorado  Mountain  Club  held  Its  annual  winter  outing  at  Fern  Lake,  March  10  to  19,  about  50  mem 
bers  of  the  club  attending.    The  ski  and  tob<^;an  courses  were  in  better  shape  than  ever  before,  due  to 
work  dooe  by  the  National  Park  Service.    The  presence  at  this  outing  of  Lieutenant  Albizn,  former 
ski  instructor  in  the  Itahan  Army,  had  much  to  do  with  stimulating  interest  in  skiing. 

The  Olinger  Highlanders  held  tneir  first  winter  outing  at  Fern  Lake  during  the  early  part  of  April;  62 
boys  with  their  leaders  were  in  attendance. 

FoRBST  Fires. 

Fires  have  been  few  in  number  and  small  In  extent,  considering  the  extremely  dry  condition  of  the  for- 
cats.   There  were  six  fires  that  got  dangsrous  starts,  but  all  were  extinguishea  before  they  had  burned 
more  than  an  acre  or  two,  at  the  most.  Two  were  caused  by  lightning  and  the  others  by  careless  visitors 
"niere  were  about  a  dosen  smaller  fires,  which  were  promptly  extinguished  and  did  no  appreciable  damage. 

On  account  of  the  unusually  dry  weather,  special  precautions  were  taken  against  fires  on  July  4.  Fir^ 
works  of  ewy  deecdplion  were  exduded  from  the  park.  As  a  result  of  this  precaution,  only  one  small  fire 
oocmred  on  that  date. 

ACODBNTa. 

The  usual  small  accidents  occurred  to  rangers  and  road  men  in  the  regular  course  of  their  work.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  minor  accidents  to  visitors  climbing  Lonss  Peak,  and  other  mountains.  The  only 
fatal  accident  occurred  on  August  1,  when  J.  E.  Kitts,  of  Gredey,  Colo.,  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
sommit  of  Longs  Peak. 

Abbxsts. 

On  July  23  one  Fred  Clayton,  representing  himself  variously  as  a  national  park  ranker  and  a  Colorado 
State  ranger,  was  arrested  at  Grand  Lake  by  Raneer  Eaton.  Clajrton  drew  his  revuver  on  Eaton  and 
pulled  the  trigger;  fortunately,  there  was  nokcartrioge  in  the  chamber,  although  there  were  loaded  car- 
trtdges  in  other  chambers  of  the  gun.  WhileClayt<mwasattenq>tiiigtooookhisgunaBeoQnd  time  Eaton 
eovared  him  with  his  revolver  and  secured  possession  of  the  weapon.  Clayton  was  turned  over  tq  the 
sheriff  of  Grand  County  and  taken  to  the  county  i  ail  at  Hot  8ul]^nr  Springs.  Ranger  Baton  swore  out  a 
complaint  against  Clayton  before  the  United  States  attorney  at  Denver. 

On  Au^ist  25,  J.  H.  French,  bead  of  a  eang  of  confidence  men  who  had  been  operating  on  a  large  scale  all 
over  the  United  States,  was  arrested  in  the  Stanley  Hotel  by  Acting  Chief  Ranger  Allen,  Ranger  McCutch- 
•on,  and  City  Marshal  Walker  Lee,  of  Estes  Park,  l^e  prisoner  was  turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Van 
Oat  and  takoi  to  Denver. 

Prehistoric  Stone. 

William  L.  Chalmers  reports  having  discovered  a  carved  stone  on  his  ranch,  3  miles  from  the  southwest 
earner  of  the  park  and  8  or  9  miles  south  of  Grand  Lake.  The  reported  find  was  made  in  June,  the  st(me 
bein£  found  several  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  inexplicable  feature  of  the  stone, 
weiring  60  Munds,  is  that  it  portrays  not  only  a  human  ngure,  some  hiero^yphios,  and  the  outline  of  a 
Bammoth,  but  also  two  animals  of  the  dinosaur  type  that  were  extinct  before  the  dawn  of  human  life. 

Lawsuit  to  Detbricinb  Jurisoigtion. 

On  July  27,  Lee  A.  Shaw,  attorneys  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  obtained  permission  from  Governor  Shoup  to 
bdng  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Colorado  against  the  supermtendent  of  the  park  to  determine 
wtother  or  not  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  authority  to  oootrol  the 
eommercial  use  of  roads  in  the  park.  The  suit  was  filed  on  August  5  in  the  Federal  district  court.  On 
September  7,  the  United  States  district  attorney  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss,  and  this  motion  has  not  yet  been 
uard. 
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Unusual  Ascbnts  or  Lokgs  Pkak.  ^ 

In  midwinter,  on  January  9,  Jack  C.  Moomaw,  of  Lyons.  Colo.,  climbed  Longs  Peak  alone,  going  up  to 
Wild  Basin  on  skiis  and  climbing  the  south  side  of  the  peak. 

Prof.  James  W.  Alexander,  of  Princeton  Universitv,  climbed  the  precipitous  side  of  Longs  Peak  on 
September  7.  He  made  the  ascent  ftom  Chasm  Lake  to  the  summit  of  the  peak.  Two  previous  descents 
by  a  similar  route  have  been  claimed,  but  this  is  the  first  ascent  by  this  difficult  and  dangerous  route.  On 
September  10,  a  party  of  seven  members  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club,  including  one  woman,  duplicated 
Professor  Alexander's  exploit.  They  used  a  75-foot  rope,  and  11  hours  were  consumed  in  making  the 
ascent. 

MOUNT  McKINLBY  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Hbnbt  p.  Kabstens,  Superintendent,  Nenana,  Alaska. 

Okneral  Statembnt. 

The  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  February  26, 1917;  the  eastern 
boundary  was  extended  eastward  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninui  meridan  January  30,  1922.  The 
park  is  situated  in  south  central  Alaska.  Its  dimensions  are  about  100  miles  northeast  and  southwest  and 
an  average  of  about  264  miles  wide  north  and  south,  giving  an  area  of  2,646  square  miles.  Its  altitude  is 
1,800  to  20,300  feet. 

BouNDAKT  Survey. 

A  survey  party  is  in  the  field  again  this  year  marking  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park;  their  operations 
last  year  ooverea  only  a  portion  of  the  eastern  and  northern  boundaries. 

BUILDINOS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Buildings  for  the  superintendent's  dwelling  and  office  were  constructed  at  McKinley  Park  Station  tnaa 
lofls  and  lumber  recovered  from  deserted  construction  camps  along  the  railroad. 

Three  horses  with  harness,  sleigh,  wagon,  rldine  and  pack  saddles,  blacksmith  and  shoeing  outfit,  and 
harness  repair  outfit  have  been  purchased.  For  winter  travel  two  dog  teams  of  five  dogs  each,  with  sleighs, 
harness,  dog  feed,  and  general  equipment  were  purchased. 

Fires. 

No  fires  have  been  seen  or  reported  so  far  this  year. 

Bmplotbes. 

On  November  1, 1921,  Marcus  V.  Tyler  reported  for  duty  as  ranger;  on  account  of  injuries  he  resigned 
from  the  service  December  9.    On  January  21, 1922,  Lewis  A.  Powless  reported  for  duty  as  ranger. 

Further  Extension  or  Boundaries  Desirable. 

The  passage  of  the  Sutherland  bill  extending  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth 
meridian  has  added  to  the  park  a  wonderful  scenic  and  same  countnr,  but  more  recent  exploration  shows 
that  it  would  have  been  desirable  if  the  eastern  boundary  nad  been  extended  to  the  railroad;  also  the  triangle 
of  hills  on  the  souttieast  boundary  should  have  been  Mken  in.  This  would  have  eliminated  all  possible 
ehanoe  of  contention  on  the  southeastern  and  eastern  boundaries;  the  railroad  would  make  a  well-defined 
boundary  line  that  no  one  could  mistake.  The  northern  boundary  should  be  extended  north  6  miles 
between  the  raih'oad  and  the  ToUat  River,  taking  in  a  winter  range  of  the  park  caribou  and  several  sheep 
licks  which  extend  over  the  boundary.  In  both  these  extension  areas  there  is  no  commercial  timber  or 
agricultural  land. 

Roads  and  Trails. 

McKinley  Park  Station,  on  the  Government  railroad,  is  beautifully  situated  for  an  entrance.  At  this 
point  a  stiip  of  land  1  mile  wide  extending  into  the  park  nas  been  set  aside  by  Executive  order  for  entrance 
and  admlnutrative  purposes.  A  road  from  this  point  through  the  upper  passes  of  the  park  to  the  base  of 
Mount  McIClnley.  a  dlslanoe  of  about  85  miles,  is  this  park's  most  urgent  need.  This  road  would  aflford 
many  short  side  trips  into  the  hi^^ier  range  among  towering,  rugged  mountains  teeming  with  sheep  and 
caribou. 

The  superintendent,  Ranger  Powless,  and  two  prospectors  left  base  camp  at  McKinley  Park  Station 
July  7  with  a  four-horse  team  to  pioneer  a  road  into  the  park  to  the  Savage  River,  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
This  was  aooomplished  in  two  days;  sufficient  material  was  hauled  in  to  build  a  small  supply  cache  on  the 
Savage  River.  £Unoe  then  the  park  survisy  party  have  hauled  in  their  supplies  by  wagon  to  that  point. 
Mr.  O.  J.  Murie,  who  has  charge  of  the  capturing  of  young  bull  caribou  in  the  pari,  which  are  to  be  used 
in  experiments  to  be  conducted  by  the  Biological  Survey  to  increase  the  size  of  the  domestic  reindeer.  Is 
using  two  teams  of  two  horses  eacn  hauling  supplies  and  material  to  near  the  head  of  the  Savage  River,  a 
distuioe  of  20  miles  from  base  camp;  the  round  trip  is  made  in  three  days  with  a  1,400-pound  load. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission  Is  blazing  a  trail  throuch  the  park  to  the  Kanttshna  mining  district, 
erecting  small  tents  for  shelter  at  about  15-niile  intervals;  signposts  are  being  placed  to  guide  the  traveler. 

Travel. 

Many  persons  traveled  through  the  park  on  business  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district;  this  does  not 
indude  prospectors.  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  accompanied  the  superintendent  on  one  of 
his  rounds  to  the  base  of  Mount  McKinley,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
wild  life  and  the  vast  bulk  and  mafestlo  oeauty  of  Mount  McKinley.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  visitor  to  make  a  purely  park  vuit.  In  observing  the  great  need  for  trails  in  the  park  he  kindly  donated* 
throu^  the  National  Oeographio  Society,  $1,000  to  be  expended  in  traU  building.  On  August  ll  1932,  Mr. 
W.  NTBeech  and  Oeorge  MoM.  Oodley,  of  New  York,  started  on  an'extended  trip  through  the  park  to  obsore 
its  interesting  features  and  take  mouon  pictures  of  its  game.   Total  actual  park  visitors  numbered  seven. 

Protscbon  or  Qamb. 


Caribou  and  mountain  sheep  are  very  plentiful.   Recent  exploration  has  shown  that  in  summer  the 
minority  of  game  is  high  in  the  range,  practioally  along  the  snow  line.   Bear  and  moose  are  not  very  plen 
tiful  but  are  seen  occasionally. 
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During  the  jmr  there  has  been  Teiy  little  hunting  within  the  park  boundaries.  Investigation  of  the 
few  YkJrtlonB  u  difficult,  due  to  the  time  required  for  travel  to  iscteted  points.  No  market  hunting  to  any 
•xtoit  has  been  going  on  along  the  park  boundaries  in  contrast  to  oonoltions  in  previous  years. 

MnoNO. 

Prospecting  is  going  on  quite  extensively  within  the  park.  Only  two  well-Klefined  leads  of  silver-lead 
ore  have  been  found  to  date,  but  numerous  very  good  float  samples  nave  been  picked  up. 

Rbcommbnoations. 

As  early  as  June  tourists  going  through  to  the  interior  of  Alaska  on  the  railroad  were  seeking  informa- 
Uon  as  to  conditions  in  the  park  and  the  possibility  of  entering.  An  automobile  road  through  the  upper 
passes,  with  trails  into  the  lugher  range,  are  urcent  needs. 

The  present  ranger  force  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  proper  patrolling  of  the  pai^,  an  assistant,  four 
rangers,  derk,  and  general  laborer  should  be  provided. 

GRAND  CANYON   NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  W.  Cbosbt,  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 
Qkreral  Statemsnt. 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  established  by  act  of  Congress  February  26, 1919,  is  situated  in  Coco- 
Dino  County,  Ariz.,  and  embraces  958  square  miles,  covering  103  miles  in  lengtn  of  the  windings  of  the  OAo- 
rado  River  in  its  bed  a  mile  below  the  earth's  surtece.  The  titanic  main  gorge,  from  8  to  20  miles  wide  at  the 
top,  with  its  labvrinthal  side  canyons,  inner  mountainous  peaks  and  precipices  done  in  kalddosoopic  color- 
ing, forms  "by  iar  the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles." 

The  park  is  reached  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Railway,  a  branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  from  Williams 
oo  the  main  line,  60  miles  to  the  south.  Motorists  traveling  the  National  Old  Trails  highway  turn 
north  at  Maine,  about  midway  between  Flagstaff  and  Williams.  The  north  rim  of  the  Canyon  is  reached 
by  motor  from  Lund.  Utah,  on  the  Union  Pacific  System  or  from  Marysvale.  Utah,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Orande  Western  Railroad  through  Kanab,  Utah,  and  Fredonia,  Ariz.  Prior  to  its  establishment  as  a 
nationalpark  and  since  January,  1908,  the  area  was  reserved  as  a  national  monument,  under  charge  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

BUILOINOS. 

A  suitable  office  building  for  administrative  headquarters  was  begun  in  June,  1921,  completed  November 
1, 1921,  and  occupied  a  week  later.  Suitable  quarters  for  the  permanent  park  force  were  started  and  a 
men's  dormitory  was  completed  December  1, 1981.    The  building  cares  for  a  dozen  men  comfortably. 

A  storeroom  for  food  supplies  was  completed  in  November.  1921.  A  small  clerk's  cottage  was  turned 
over  to  the  Public  Health  Service  doctor  for  an  office.  An  old  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  general 
foreman  and  his  Camily  was  improved  and  furnished  the  doctor  for  living  quarters.  Another  (dd  cottage 
was  improved  and  furnishes  quarters  for  a  woman  clerk.  The  old  ofloce  building  was  converted  into 
oomCortable  living  quarters  for  the  chief  ranger. 

As  no  water  was  supplied  to  the  men's  dormitory  and  no  toilet  tedllties  included,  a  toilet  and  bathhouse 
in  enmW  nation  with  a  needed  woodshed  was  constructed  adjacent  to  the  dormitory.  This  was  completed 
in  August,  1922,  and  is  a  much  appreciated  improvement. 

Long-oontenmlated  improvements  to  the  old  cabin  occupied  by  the  superintendent  were  b^un  in  June, 
1922,  ttbd  practioaUy  oonipleted  in  August.  A  new  house  tot  the  general  foreman  has  been  begun  and  is 
DOW  undo'  way.  The  old  mess  house  has  been  transformed,  during  the  early  summer  of  1922,  into  comfort- 
able quarters  fbr  the  chief  do'k  and  includes  a  separate  small  apartment  wUch  will  provide  cozy  living 
quarters  for  a  couple  if  necessary. 

Several  necessary  minor  structures,  such  as  separate  storehouses  (cr  paints,  oils,  and  coal,  and  temporary 
sheds  for  housing  the  trucks  and  the  passenger  automobiles  have  been  erected  reeently.  The  blacksmith 
shop  has  been  removed  and  reerected  In  a  better  location.  The  stable  corral  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
with  a  room  against  the  stable  for  packing  outfits,  etc. 

Other  minor  improvements  to  buildings  have  been  made  as  needed  and  as  possible.  In  the  spring  of 
1922  a  general  relocation  of  the  tent  quarters  for  laborers,  the  material  piles  (lumber,  etc.),  and  a  general 
cleaning  up  of  the  service  area,  especifdly  with  regard  to  that  portion  adjacent  to  the  railway  station  and 
in  view  of  visitors,  was  made  with  much  unprovement,  resulting  in  the  care  of  property  as  weu  as  in  appear- 
loees. 

Equipment  and  Suppues. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1922  the  park  was  laddngiu  equipment  for  work,  especially  in  road 
maddnery.  Consequently,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  1922  appropriations  had  to  be  expended  for 
oadiinery  and  tools.  Nearly  120,000  was  invested  in  such  equipment,  and  it  is  practically  all  now  on  hand 
end  in  good  condition  for  future  work.  The  equipment  of  tms  park  is  still  deficient  in  several  respects 
though  it  is  hoped  to  remedy  the  situation  economicaUy  in  the  near  ftiture. 

A  moderate  stock  of  suppues  is  desirable  here,  because  of  the  distance  from  markets,  in  order  that  work 
may  not  be  delayed  and  that  excessive  costs  for  them  may  be  avoided.  Some  such  supplies  have  been 
•eemnnlated  during  the  past  year,  though  more  are  needed  and  are  being  accumulated. 

After  the  aoauisluon  of  supplies  and  equipment,  work  on  the  roads,  buildings,  trails,  etc.,  was  vigorously 
poshed  until  late  in  the  nu.  Then  winter  conditions  necessitated  the  interruption  of  operations  and 
>ooD  afterwards  it  became  necessary  to  shut  off  all  work  and  expense  as  far  as  possible. 

CHANOK  m  SUPERINTKNDENCT. 

Superintendent  Reaburn  resigned  December  5,  1921,  and  Superintendent  White,  of  Sequoia  National 
Pa^  was  sent  here  temporarily  as  acting  superintendent,  remaining  in  charge  until  February  15,  1922, 
vhen,  relieved  by  the  present  superintendent,  he  returned  to  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Work  Accompusbeo. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  1922,  the  telephone  and  trail  to  Phantom  Ranch  was  completed,  and  the 
crew  b«an  the  latter  part  of  February  to  make  much  needed  improvements  to  the  Kaibab  Trail  from  the 
Tonto  Plateau  northerly  to  the  bridge  at  the  river.  This  work  was  completed  late  in  March.  The  last  of 
«av,  a  erew  was  sent  baek  to  Phantom  Ranch  for  the  resumption  of  work  on  extending  the  telephone  Une 
to  the  north  rim,  which  work  was  completed  in  July.    Incidentally,  some  repairs  were  made,  where 
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necsessary,  by  the  telephone  crew  to  the  trail  up  Bright  Angel  Creek,  between  Phantom  Ranfih  «fttf  thfl 
n(Hthrim. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  1022  fiscal  vear  financial  conditions  necessitated  the  utmost  economy 
in  the  operations  of  the  park.  Consequently,  the  minimum  of  labor  was  employed  and  large  operations 
were  impossible.  Special  attention  was  given  to  inventorying  the  Government  property;  to  collectiti|/ 
arranging,  and  putting  it  in  good  order;  to  estimating  the  deficiencies  of  materia,  supplies,  and  equipmefttr 
and  preparing  to  remedy  these  defects  at  the  first  opportunity;  to  cleaning  up  and  putting  in  presentaw^' 
condition  the  service  arm  of  the  park;  to  planning  for  a  proper  organisation  fen*  the  park  fdr«es  so  that  wittf 
the  advent  of  the  new  fiscal  year  the  work  to  be  done  might  gojiorward  expeditiously,  smoothly,  and  effi- 
ciently. All  of  these  were  accomplished  with  considerable  satisfaction  in  spite  of  some  tremendous  obstacle 
and  unfavorable  conditions  of  weather  and  other  physicsJ  or  personal  circumstances. 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  encountered  was  in  the  confused  condition  of  the  accounts  and  otb«r 
records  of  this  office,  and,  with  insufficient  office  force  (one  clerk  only),  the  difficulties  of  stralghtentog 
out  the  accounts  at  opportunities  to  be  found  outside  of  the  time  required  for  daily  current  demands  were 
enormous.  The  revi^on  of  the  office  reccHHls  had  not  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  toward  that  end,  which  it  is  hoped  to  reach  promptly  now. 

Information  Room. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  a  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brookl3m  Daily  Eacfle  newspaper  visited  this 
park.  The  members  of  this  party  voluntarily  made  up  a  fund  of  $1,835.50  and  donated  u  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  park  information  building.  Later  it  was  arranged  that  this  fund  should  be  used  for  an 
information  room  in  the  new  office  building  Instead  of  for  a  separate  building.  The  room  has  been  built 
and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  park  visitors.    It  is  a  great  convenience. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  accumulate  a  reference  library  of  literature  relating  to  this  nark  and  the  locality. 
sAso  books  for  a  circulating  library  for  the  use  of  the  permanent  park  employees  and  tne  residents  of  Grand 
Canyon .  Fifty  reference  books  have  been  loaned  by  the  Arizona  State  L  niversity  Library,  and  individual 
contributions  have  been  made  bv  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb.  of  Grand  Canyon,  Miss  M.  H.  Maddux  and  B>Iiss 
Booram,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Grace  Weekly,  of  Marshall,  HI.,  and  others. 

A  collection  of  wild  flower  specimens  for  public  display  in  the  information  room  has  been  begun;  over  40 
distinct  varieties  have  so  far  oeen  prepared. 

A  collection  of  minerals  from  the  park  has  been  made,  but  not  completed.  It  is  intended  for  proper 
display  in  the  information  room.  Generous  contributions  to  the  collection  have  been  made  by  Mr.  W .  w . 
Bass,  of  Grand  Canyon. 

A  collection  of  photographs  showing  typical  views  of  the  other  national  parks  is  also  being  made  for  dis- 
play in  the  information  room. 

PuBUo  Camp  Oroijndb. 

The  public  camp  grounds  at  Grand  Canyon  were  enlarged  and  imj^oved.    Further  additions  and  im  - 

I         provements  are  now  being  phumed.    Through  the  co(qperation  of  the  owners  of  "Rowe  Wdl,"  some 

camping  facilities  for  the  public  have  been  opened  up  on  park,  lands  at  this  point  about  3  miles  westerly 

trom.  Grand  Canyon.    The  ranger  in  charge  of  the  camp  grounds  has  recaved  numerous  weU-merited 

commendations  on  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  grounds  at  all  times. 

Roads. 

The  main  road  work  of  the  year  1922  was  done  on  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  where  a  stretch  of  about  one- 
third  mile  was  reconstructed.  Much  more  extensive  work  was  planned  and  the  necessary  eauipment 
obtained  for  it,  but  drcumstanoes  prevented  more  being  aocomplisned.  The  road  east  to  Desert  View  has 
been  satisfiiotorily  maintained  at  a  reasonable  expense  and,  inddentally,  some  minor  improtraients  made 
in  its  lines  and  grades.  The  branch  road  to  Yavapai  Pcitki  has  been  largely  regraded  with  considerable 
improvement. 

Trails. 

The  trails  have  been  maintained  in  good  condition .  The  Hermit  Trail,  on  which  a  caretaker  is  constantly 
employed,  has  been  maintained  in  such  excellent  condition  as  to  warrant  general  praise  from  its  users  ana 
to  furnish  a  model  for  other  trail  maintenance.  The  Kidbab  Trail  to  the  north  rim  has  been  maintained  in 
passable  and  fE^ly  satisfactory  condition  in  spite  of  its  regrettable  location  in  some  sections  and  despite 
extraordinarv  tramc  on  the  south  portion  of  it  during  the  construction  of  Phantom  Ranch.  In  the  spring 
the  more  difficult  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  sections  of  this  trail,  from  the  Tonto  Plateau  to  the  river, 
were  widened,  drained,  and  generally  improved  so  as  to  approach  the  condition  of  the  Hermit  Trail  if  not 
to  equal  the  latter. 

Paths. 

The  paths  on  the  rim  near  Grand  Canyon  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  for  most  of  the  year.  Consid- 
erable work  will  have  to  be  done  and  expense  incurred  if  these  paths  are  to  be  made  satisfactory  through 
the  winter.  A  new  footpath  has  been  recently  completed  along  the  rim  from  Bright  Angel  Hot^  to  the 
Powell  Monument  at  Hopi  Point.    The  views  obtainable  fh>m  this  path  are  spectacular. 

Sbwsrs  and  Water  Supply. 

Some  extensions  of  the  sewers  in  the  service  area  have  been  made,  but  the  present  capacity  of  the  disposal 
plant,  with  the  already  high  duty  demanded  of  it  by  the  hotels,  has  limitea  the  development  of  the  park 
system.  At  this  time  it  hardly  seems  practicable  to  enlarge  further  our  system  and  impossible  to  provide 
any  extension  to  the  public  camp  erounds.  Consequently,  the  latter  have  been  provided  with  sanitary 
privies  according  to  plans  obtained  trom.  the  Public  Health  Service.  Apparently,  the  present  needs  of 
the  camp  grounds  are  thus  met  mtisftkctodly.  Flush  tanks  can  not,  of  course,  be  installed  untO  a  proper 
water  supply  to  the  camp  grounds  is  effected. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  water  supply  except  for  minor  extensions  among  oar  new  quarters, 
some  small  rearrangements  to  avoid  waste  or  to  increase  efficiency,  and  the  construction  of  the  bathhouse 
for  the  men.  The  desirability  of  the  extension  of  the  water  supply  system  to  the  public  camp  grounds  is 
great  and  constantly  increasing,  but  it  is  impracticable  under  present  conditions. 

Telephomb  Stettem. 

Tho  telephone  system  belonging  to  the  park  has  been  entirely  overhauled  and  inqiroTed  sinoe  the  oom^ 
pletion  of  the  line  across  the  canyon  In  July.    It  is  now  in  satismctory  condition. 
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PiTBUc  Ununia. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  has  contidaed  to  serve  the  park  even  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  previous  years.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  this  coqMvation  and  its  coworkers,  the  Fred  Harvey 
Co.,  to  rely  on  far  the  rail  transportation  and  hotel  service  to  the  public.  Both  organizations  are  exper- 
ioooed,  competent,  and  with  weU-establisbed  reputations.  They  strive  constantly  to  live  up  fully  to  their 
ideals  and  past  recMXxls  and  to  enhance  their  enviable  standings. 

When  the  record-breaking  crowds  of  June,  1922,  visited  the  park  to  the  number  of  22,000,  12,000  more 
than  any  prior  monthly  record,  the  services  were  maintained  satisfactorily  to  all,  and  no  hitches  or  cause 
for  camplaln  t  occurred. 

The  railway  company  has  made  some  substantial  improvements  in  its  trackage  and  yard  layout  the 
M8t  year,  and  completed  the  protection  of  its  water-supply  installation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Park 
Service  and  its  advisors,  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  Harvey  Co.  has  also  improved  its  facilities  in 
several  minor  ways.  An  important  addition  to  their  facilities  was  the  construction  of  a  remarkable  group 
of  stone  buildings  near  the  junction  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  with  the  Colorado  River.  The  highest  degree  of 
artistry  was  employed  in  the  work  and  the  results  are  uniquely  attractive  and  interesting.  "  Phantom 
Ranch,"  as  the  place  has  been  named,  is  a  mile  vertically  below  the  north  rim  of  the  canyon  and  will 
andoubtedly  prove  a  wonderful  attraction,  especially  to  our  winter  visitors. 

The  railway  company  has  taken  one  step  of  inestimable  importance  the  past  year.  It  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  secure  from  the  firm  of  Graham,  Anderson,  Probst  &  White,  of  Chicago,  a  comprehensiva 
plan  for  the  development  of  their  facilities  to  give  more  satisfactory  service  to  viattors  of  the  future. 

Involved  with  the  actual  development  of  the  railway  and  Harvey  companies'  facilities  are  those  devel- 
opmfflits  of  the  Park  Service,  particularly  buildings,  roads,  and  facilities  in  its  service  area  at  Grand  Canyon. 
Oonsequently,  while  obligea  to  provide  suitable  quarters  and  other  buildings  and  facilities  necessary  to 
the  opwation  of  the  park  pending  the  approval  of  final  plans  for  aU,  every  effort  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  avoid,  temporaruy.  permanent  construction  or  expenditures  wmch  may  not  properly  fit  into 
the  ultimate  plans^    it  Is  to  he  hoped  that  the  latter  may  be  settled  upon  before  another  year. 

FOBEBT  FotKS. 

No  serious  fires  have  occurred  in  the  park  the  past  year.  Our  patrols  have  been  regularly  maintained. 
A  Ibw  sm^  fires  have  been  discovered  and  extinguished  by  the  rangers  or  others  before  much  damage 
occurred. 

Wild  Amdcais,  Birds,  and  Fish. 

Wild  UIb  in  the  park  seems  to  be  on  the  Increase  under  the  protection  afforded  it  by  the  service..  Birds 
are  more  numerous  and  are  becoming  tamer.  The  past  winter  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  one  for  the  beau- 
tUaX  "  Abert"  gray  squirrel,  so  attractive  to  visitors,  but  the  spring  increases  seem  to  have  been  large. 
Deer  are  bec^nxung  more  in  evidence  in  the  park  and  would,  with  out  little  help  from  us,  become  a  decided 
attraction  to  visitors.  A  few  small  tanks  to  furnish  drinking  places  seems  to  be  the  need  to  this  end ,  and 
it  is  idaoned  to  supply  them  the  coming  year  at  a  small  expense. 

The  planting  of  trout  in  one  or  two  of  the  clear-water  tributaries  to  the  Colorado  River,  while  not  as 
SQocessnil  as  desired,  has  produced  some  results.    It  should  be  repeated  as  soon  as  practicable. 

FlOWSBS  AJUD  TBSI8. 

Flowers  in  the  park  below  the  rims  of  the  canyon  are  extremelv  varied  and  beautiful  in  their  successive 
seasons,  but  flowers  on  the  rims  are  much  scarcer  than  they  should  be  because  of  the  cattle  grasing.  Were 
the  latter  abolished,  few  parks  would  outdo  Grand  Canyon  with  their  floral  displays. 

The  trees  in  the  park  seem  to  have  come  through  the  piast  year  very  well.  A  few jmies  on  the  south  rim^ 
widely  scattered,  have  been  attacked  by  the  pine  beetle  and  killed.  On  the  north  rim  the  pine  beetle 
nfeftation  has  been  so  serious  that  the  united  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Depertmeat  of  Agri- 
culture has  actually  cut  down  4,220  trees  in  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  and  1,440  in  the  park  adjoining 
in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  pest.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  cut  down  on  the  park  is  50  per  cent  of 
the  infestation. 

Aviation. 

In  June,  1921,  the  first  aerial  flight  over  the  Grand  Canyon  was  made  by  Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson. 
Aviation  Service,  United  States  Army,  in  a  biplane.  (See  report  of  the  Director  National  Park  Service 
for  1921.)  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Pearson  made  his  flights  Hall  G.  Bullen  also  flew  over  the  canyon 
in  a  plane,  but  did  not  descend  below  the  rims. 

August  8, 1922,  R.  V.  Thomas,  with  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb,  of  Grand  Canyon,  as  cameraman,  flew  up  from 
Williams  and  made  the  first  landing  in  Grand  Canyon  on  '^ Turtle  Head,"  a  promontory  of  the  Tonto 
Plateau,  northeasterly  from  El  Tovar  Hotel  about  ^  miles  and  3,000  feet  l)clow  the  hotel.  He  flew  out 
to  Williams  the  following  day  safely.  Ten  days  later  he  repeated  the  performance  with  cameraman  An- 
thony  B.  Ugrin,  of  the  "Fox  Weekly"  moving  pictures  company. 

The  success  of  these  flights  and  landings,  togethtf  with*  a  knowledge  of  the  successful  development  of 
eommeroial  aviation  in  Europe,  compels  the  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the  major  diiUculties  of  adminis- 
tration and  protection  in  th^  park,  Mcause  of  the  separation  between  its  north  and  south  rims,  would  be 
obviated  by  the  establishment  of  official  airplane  service  for  these  purposes.  Two  days  are  now  required 
for  the  passage  of  the  canyon  by  trail,  which  renders  it  practically  impossible  to  send  help  against  fire 
or  for  similar  emergencies. 

Personnel. 

The  death  of  C.  A.  Brandt  In  December,  1921,  removed  from  the  canyon  one  of  its  best  kaown  flgims. 
Mr.  Brandt,  as  manager  of  the  El  Tovar  Hotel  for  17  years,  had  endeared  himself  to  thousands  of  travelers. 

Trail  F(»eman  Rees  B.  GriHths  was  killed  by  a  rock  slide  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  improv- 
ing the  Kaibab  Trail,  on  February  6,  1922.  He  was  buried  near  the  spot  at  a  point  beside  the  trail  near 
Phantom  Ranch  and  a  suitable  bronze  tablet  has  been  placed  at  his  grave  through  the  cooperation  of 
his  friends  and  associates. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Rice,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  former  resident  physician,  resigned  in  the  faU  of  1921  and 
vas  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Schnuck,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  January  12^  1922, 
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WllTHEm. 

ThroUKhoul  th«  jmi  DbMrvuIioiu  and  raparti  as  lo  Umpantun,  wind,  nuuhlne,  «lc.,  to  mwla. 
Wwtber  IgrccuU  are  posMd  dally  tat  the  lulirmBtlon  ol  pack  TlJlton. 

Weather  coaditlons  lor  the  year,  September  1,  IWl,  lo  AnguM  31,  lUS,  IM  ibown  In  tba  toUavliii 
tummary: 

Average  dolly  ineac  maiLmuin  tcmper.iture„ ..... ^ ...... ^ 41.71) 

ATortun  dally  moon  mlnlmuia  Umperature H.M7 

ATOraCTdaUy  mean  temperature «.9C 

ATemm  moathty  mDilmum  temporature n.n* 

AveraK  moDthly  mlolmuin  tempenUnce IT.OI* 

Total  nreclpltirtlon Indica..    W.T 

ToMlanowM do....    M.J" 

Total  number  af  cloar  dayl 100 

Total  number  ol  cloudy  aayi n 

Total  number  of  partly  eloudydaya. B 

A  umima  lo  Oroad  Omjim  Hatknul  Pari!  Af  CrsM  sod  automoMtfTOm  (Motir  I,  f Ml,  to  A 


aiaUmail  itewbit  sulomsWIt  triutt  by  Statu  to  Orani  anfon  Salimtl  Ftrt  fnm  OOabv  1,  tUI,  to  Sa 

ttmbtr  »,  latt. 
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Tbatbl  Statistics— Cantlnaed. 

SUttment  showing  atUomobUe  travel  bp  States  to  Grand  Canwn  National  Park  from  October  1, 19tl,  to  Stih 

tember  90, 19»t-Cw\imi9SL.  »        »         *- 


State. 


South  rim. 


Autos. 


Neir  Hampshire. 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

North  Carottxia.. 
North  Dakota... 

Oklah<mia 

^o^ 

Oregon , 

Peonsyl  vaziia ... 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  CaroUna... 
South  Dakota... 

Texas , 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Vermont. 


Washington. 
Wisconan.. 


Wyoming. 

West  Virginia 

District  oTColumbia. 

Ounda 

Denmark 

HawaU 

Mexioo 

Motor  cydes 

MiseeDaneoos 

TJndassiAed 


Total. 


9 

11 

136 

17 

22 

249 

252 

39 

118 

11 

6 

41 

521 

12 

8 

10 

3 

68 

53 

26 

15 

15 

4 

1 

3 

4 

29 


40 


7,432 


Pass. 


27 

34 

415 

60 

74 

830 

775 

123 

359 

29 

18 

121 

1,749 

44 

27 

30 

11 

220 

159 

09 

42 

32 

14 

2 

12 

18 

41 

67 

107 


23,500 


North  lim. 


Autos. 


Pass. 


Totals. 


Autos. 


2 
3 


1 

2 

"4 


299 


3 
1 
6 
2 


65 


468 


6 
27 


2 

ii 
is 


1,209 


9 

4 

23 

4 


63 
232 


1,874 


9 

13 

139 

17 

23 

240 

254 

89 

122 

11 

6 

42 

521 

12 

307 

10 

8 

71 

54 

32 

17 

15 

4 

1 

3 

4 

20 


105 


7,800 


Pass. 


27 

40 

442 

00 

76 

830 

786 

128 

874 

29 

18 

122 

1,740 

44 

1,286 

80 

11 

229 

163 

92 

46 

32 

14 

2 

12 

18 

41 

130 

330 


26^470 


Train  pmaengen  making  avtomobUe  trips  with  pulMe  operator^  equipment  from  October  1, 19tl,  to  September 

S0,f9it. 

AUTOMOBILK. 


Kind  of  automobile  trip. 


Trips  by 
automo- 
bile. 


Persons 
carried* 


DesartView 

Grand  View 

Hermit  Rim  drive 
Other  trips. 

Total 


735 

363 

4,865 

138 


6,001 


4,577 

2,807 

38»921 

424 


46,819 


8AODLX  ANDCALS. 


Kind  Of  trail  trip. 


Hermit  cabins 

Hermit  cabins  and  loop 

Pbantom  Ranch 

Bright  Angel  Trail  to  river 

Bright  Angel  Trail  to  plateau.  ^ 

Saddle  horse  trips  on  rim 

MisoeUaneous 

Total '. 


Persons 

making 

trail  trips. 


809 

340 

29 

6,280 

470 

1,420 

15 


9,434 
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BKCOMMENDATIONS. 

Buildings.— A  suitable  building  wherein  meetings  of  various  kinds  may  be  held  by  the  campers  and 
other  visitors  and  by  the  residents  of  the  community  is  badly  needed  here.  While  the  Harvey  Co.  is 
extremely  generous  in  its  invitations  to  the  residents  to  attend  entertainments  given  at  El  Tovar,  such 
courtesies  can  not  flU  the  need  fpr  rooms  for  lodge  meetings,  public  meetings,  entertainments,  etc.,  that 
are  the  proper  and  rM^ar  functions  of  a  healthy  community.  Neitho*  do  courtesies  from  the  management 
of  El  Tovar  supply  tnese  needs  to  campers  or  to  other  visitors  not  guests  of  the  hotel.  The  need  of  a  com- 
munity building  is  evident.  It  is  believed  that,  If  the  Park  Service  shall  be  enabled  by  a  proper  appropri- 
ation to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter,  cooperatioa  from  other  sources  will  enable  the  prompt  erection  of  an 
Mitirely  satisfoctory  structure. 

A  garage  is  needed  for  the  prop^  care  and  repair  of  the  park  automoUles.  The  oidv  garage  available  is 
that  of  the  Fred  Harvev  Co.,  and  the  service  should  have  its  own  for  various  reasons.  Certain  shop  (iudlities 
f6r  the  repair  of  the  otner  equipment  of  the  park  should  be  provided. 

Roads.— Uoad  improvements  are  much  needed  for  the  proper  use  of  the  park  bv  its  visitors  and  for  its 
proper  development.    A  special  report  on  road  improvements  has  been  submitted. 

Trails.— Sew  trails  and  the  material  improvement  (rf  the  old  ones  are  needed  to  the  none  ends  as  in  the 
case  of  roads. 

Lighting.— At  present  the  electric  current  used  in  the  park  work  is  supplied  ftom  the  steam  generating 
station  or  the  railway  company.  Its  cost  is  hi^  (30  cents  per  kilowatt-hour),  largely  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  water  here.  The  genera^g  plant  is  reported  to  be  overloaded  already,  and  the  demands  of  the  mlwav 
company  itself  are  increasing  onlt.  It  is  understood  that  a  limitation  to  the  supply  for  park  use  is  imminent, 
even  if  this  source  of  supply  Ls  not  eventually  denied.  To  reduce,  therefore,  the  cost  of  current,  to  enable 
a  larger  use  of  it  for  service  and  public  benefit  (such  for  instance  as  lights  in  the  privies  of  the  public  camp 
froonds),  and  to  enable  the  snrice  to  have  the  numerous  advantages  of  its  own  electric  plant.  It  is  strongly- 
recommended  that  a  suitable  explosion-engine  generating  station  be  provided  for  the  park  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  current  to  us  would  be  cut  to  one-flfth  or  one-sixth  our 
present  figures  besides  giving  us  the  other  advantages  mentioned,  and  that  such  a  properly  designed  plant 
would  readily  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

LAPAYBTTB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Okobgx  3.  DOBB,  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Lafayette  National  Park  is  now  nearing  the  end  of  its  best  season.  The  number  of  its  visitors  has  been 
the  greatest  yet  recorded,  and  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  it  has  equallv  been  great  and  many  sided. 
Rai&oad,  State,  and  towns  have  all  contributed  in  giving  the  park  publicity,  but  its  best  publicity  has 
come  from  the  enthusiasm  of  its  visitors  and  the  pleasant  memories  of  their  visit  they  have  taken  off  to 
both  near  and  distant  States  and  many  cities. 

A  Obeat  Educational  iNSTRUMSNt. 

The  more  serious  aspects  of  the  park,  biologic,  historical,  and  geologic,  have  occupied  an  equal  place  with 
the  recreational  ones  in  the  minds  of  its  visitors,  and  the  park  bids  fafr  to  become  no  less  a  great  educational 
instrument  than  a  means  to  health  and  pleasure.  It  has  been  visited  this  year  bv  numerous  men  of  science, 
who  each  in  his  own  field  has  found  gr^t  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Frederick  v.  Coville,  botanist  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  visited  the  park  officially,  staying  with  the  superintendent  for  a  week,  to  inveaoigate 
its  botanical  conditions  and  the  opportimitv  it  presents  for  experimental  planting,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  Chief 
of  the  Biol<^cal  Survey,  dispatched  Mr.  McAtee  to  the  park  for  a  similar  period  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  food  plants  in  its  lakes  with  refuence  to  sanctuary  for  water  fowl. 

The  Motor  Campino  PboblAc. 

The  most  important  new  development  in  the  park  this  year  is  that  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  o 
motor  camping.  There  seems  no  limit  but  that  of  the  provi<;ion  of  good  camp  sites  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  may  grow  as  a  feature  of  the  park.  It  lies  so  easily  within  touring  range  ftom  all  the  Eastern  States 
with  their  neat  city  populations,  and  so  many  people  now  have  motors,  that  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  park  with  its  sniking  scenery,  its  bracing  air,  and  wonderful  outlook  on  the  ocean  must  draw  in  the 
future  an  immense  number  of  those  attracted  by  these  things  who  can  make  it  the  objective  of  a  motor 
journey. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  camp>8ite  questicm  is  serious,  however.  Such  sites  must  be  attractive  to 
be  worthy  of  the  park  and  make  the  motorists'  stay  in  it  a  climax  to  their  Journey.  They  most  be  pro- 
vided with  pure,  abimdant  water.  They  must  occupy  level  ground  accessible  to  motors,  rare  in  this  roocy , 
mountainous,  and  wooded  country.  Sanitation  must  be  provided  for.  and  opportunitv  for  supervision 
by  the  park  ranger  force  at  not  too  great  expose.  Such  conditions  can  be  met  only  by  tne  establishing  of 
definite  camping  grounds  involving  considerable  initial  cost,  but  the  feature  is  too  gr^t  in  Its  possibilities 
to  be  neglected  and  adequate  appropriation  should  be  made  for  it. 

A  notable  feature  of  tms  motor-camp  travel  to  the  park  has  been  the  wide  area  from  which  it  comes,  as 
far  to  the  south  as  Mlasiasippi  and  to  the  weit  as  our  Coitral  States,  and  the  interest  which  these  more  dis- 
tant travelers  take  in  a  nature  and  scenery  that  is  new  to  them  is  dellehtful.  Another  striking  feature  is 
the  widely  various  types  of  people  Journeying  in  this  way,  and  deJighting  in  it.  It  puts  all  classes  and  all 
fortunes— so  there  be  a  motor  only— on  a  practical  equality,  and  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  travel  while 
forming  in  Itself  a  liberal  education  in  self-help  and  In  the  school  of  nature. 

BSTABUSHKBNT  OF  OROUP  CAMPS. 

Another  feature  of  conspicuous  interest  in  the  park  this  season  has  been  the  establishm^it  of  group  oamps, 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Chib  leading  the  way  in  this  and  making  a  notable  success  of  it.  Its  camp 
was  pitched  on  the  wooded,  rocky  shore  of  a  lake  surrounded  by  cliffs  and  mountains  with  the  beautiful 
Somes  Sound  Fiord  an  easy  walk  away  and  boating  from  Southwest  Harbor  a  feature  of  camp  life. 

Two  successive  camps,  oi  some  00  members  each,  were  held  by  the  club  in  August,  each  lasting  for  a  fort- 
night, and  a  wholesomer  or  happier  life— climbing,  tramping,  fishing,  sailing,  picnicking,  and  bathing- it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  So  successful  was  it  that  the  dub,  contrary  to  its  custom  of  seeking  annually 
different  ground  for  camping,  looks  forward  to  making  such  a  caxnp  in  the  park  a  reeular  event  in  its  yearly 

Srogram,  returning  to  it  like  the  birds  with  each  new  season.    The  food  cost  to  tne  camp  members  was 
)  centj  a  day  and  the  fare  was  good,  wMle  the  Journey  was  made  by  boat  fktm  Boston  and  the  cost  to  each 
of  preparing  ground  and  Ditching  tent  was  slight. 
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This  oommtmtty  camping,  as  it  may  be  called,  representing  some  ohib  or  ottier  groao.  is  bound  to  grow  to 
laige  proportions  in  Lafayette  Park,  accessible  as  it  is  by  sea  as  well  as  land  from  New  York  eastward. 
A  great  opportimity  offers  itself  for  boys'  camps  that  probably  will  be  taken  advantage  of  this  coming  season 
oo  a  moderate  initial  scale  for  boys  from  New  York  City,  funds  being  contributed  for  cost  of  transportation 
•ad  the  camp  being  made  a  goal  for  bovs  to  strive  for  to  whom  the  outing  will  be  a  real  e^cperienoe  and 
form  a  vahiable  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

Map  AMD  LiTBRATDRB. 

A  new  map  of  the  park  and  of  Mount  Desert  Island  has  Just  been  issued  by  the  Geolo^oal  Svavey  in  ita 
topographic  series,  with  an  account  of  the  island's  geologv  upon  its  back  compiled  by  Mr.  Wood,  editor 
of  the  survey,  and  an  account  of  the  trees  of  thepark  written  by  the  superintendent  has  just  been  printed 
for  it  by  the  Riverside  Press  under  the  title  of  The  Acadian  Forest.  ^ 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Walter  Rubsch,  Acting  Superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

OSMXRAL  BTATllfSNT. 

Zion  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  November  19,  1919.  A  portion  of  the  areii 
WIS  originaUy  set  aside  as  a  national  monument  by  presidential  proclamatioo  July  31, 1909,  under  the  name, 
"Mukuntuweap.''  The  monument  area  was  enlarged  by  presidential  proclamation  March  18,  1918,  anq 
named  "Zion.''  the  name  given  the  canyon  by  the  earliest  settlers.  'The  park  contains  approximately 
T20  sQoare  miles  or  7^800  acres  and  is  located  in  the  almost  extreme  southern  part  of  Utah,  it  is  readied 
by  nil  and  motor  stage  and  by  private  motor  over  the  Arrowhead  Trail,  an  all-year  route  between  Se,\% 
Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  acting  superintendent  who  is  aided  by  one  permanent  and  one  temporary 
ranger. 

Headquarters. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  a  small  administration  building  was  constructed  Just  inside  the 
psrk  boundary .  The  building  was  designed  by  the  landscape  engineering  department  and  is  of  the  bunga- 
low style,  containing  three  rooms.  It  is  constructed  of  red  sandstone  and  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all 
tourists.  The  building  contains  the  superintendent's  office,  a  diecking  and  registering  office,  and  a  reat 
room  for  tourists. 

Post  OmcE. 

The  summer  post  office  located  at  Wylie  Way  Camp  has  again  proven  of  advantage  to  tourists,  as  mat! 
•nd  parcel  post  service  are  available. 

Weather  Conditions. 

During  the  winter  of  1921-22  much  snow  fell  on  the  plateau,  above  the  canyon,  which  resulted  in  good 
grazing  conditions  there  this  summer.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  there  was  a  heavy  rain&kli 
sod  a  longer  period  of  hot  weather  prevailed  this  season  than  last. 

Roads. 

The  heavy  rainfall  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to  the  roads.  The  bridge  in  the  sand  slide  was  partly 
washed  out  and  the  bridge  near  the  Wylie  Camp  has  been  washed  out  twice.  It  is  being  reconstructed  at 
this  time. 

Trails.  * 

Tlie  park's  16  miles  of  trail  have  been  repaired  and  have  been  more  used  than  in  previous  years.  The  • 
trail  to  the  east  rim  and  the  one  to  the  Weeping  Rock  and  the  Narrows  have  been  the  most  popiuar. 

Road  CowsTRPcnoN. 

Tida  spring  a  road  to  Cable  Mountain  was  partially  Mxistructed,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  no  further  worli 
oo  it  has  beoi  accomplished. 

Birds  and  Gave. 

Few  birds  have  been  noted  during  the  season  and  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  squirrels  which  abound  liera 
rob  their  nests  and  drive  them  away.    Many  deer  have  been  seen  by  the  tourists. 

Qrazino. 

Grazing  has  been  excellent  this  season  and  16  permits  have  been  issued. 

Revenues. 

Special  use  permit $10.08 

Cfraihig  permits. 414.75 

TotaL .* 424.75 

Revenues  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  ''Misoellaoeous  receipts"  in  the  United  States  Tneasury. 

Camps. 

The  Wylie  permanent  camp  and  the  park  public  camp  grounds  have  received  much  favorable  commenl 
from  tourists.  Telephone  service  is  available  at  the  Wylie  Camp,  communication  being  liad  to  any  part 
ofthe  United  States. 

TRAVEL. 

The  park  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year  and  it  should  be  noted  this  year  we  have  had  visitors  fron 
B^y  all  the  States  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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VitUori  to  Zion  National  Park,  momh  of  19M,  cUutified  bp  Statu  and  eonntriit. 


States  and  countries. 


Arlxona 

California 

Colorado •. 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia . 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUlnois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

ICaine 

Maryland 

Ifassachusetts 

Michigan 

Misslnippl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Utah. 


Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia.. 

Canada 

Denmark 

Australia 

Hawaii 

England 

Holland 

South  Africa... 
South  America. 
Sweden 


Automo- 
biles. 


6 
73 
9 
1 
4 
1 

15 
9 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
7 
0 
1 
2 
3 
5 
13 
1 
1 
5 


9 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
447 


6 
4 
7 


1 

i 


gers. 


022 


12 
201 

26 
2 

12 
2 

46 

17 
5 
1 

13 
4 
2 

16 

23 
1 
4 
8 

12 

80 
6 
1 

13 


5 
4 

12 

5 

1 

2,226 


14 
12 
25 


5 
"2 


4 

2 

1 


2,803 


Stage 
gere. 


28 


3 
5 


3 


2 
2 
4 
8 
2 
6 


12 


15 
1 
8 


21 


88 

1 
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People 

bywafr 

OQ|Iione* 

backhand 

oafoot. 


1 
i 

i 


3 

i 


1 

2 

1 


1,130 


1 
2 

i 


1 
1 


1,161 


Total  number  of  visitors. 


4,109 


CASA  QRANDB  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Piiolley,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Arii. 

The  Casa  Orande  National  Monument  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  Ariioom  about  mldwij 
between  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,422  feet. 

The  Casa  Orande  or  ''Great  Hotise"  ruin,  for  which  the  monument  was  named,  waa  flnt  smd  by 
Kuropoan  eyes  when  Padre  Kino  visited  it  and  gave  it  its  name  in  1694.  It  is  the  oolr  ruin  of  Ita  type 
now  loft  in  the  Tnited  States.  We  have  hundreds  of  rock-wall  ruins  and  dosans  of  oufl  diralUiifi,  biit 
when  the  Casa  (rrande  disintegrates  and  falls,  the  last  example  of  the  solid-earth  wall  mln  buitt  to  the 
height  of  four  stories  will  be  gone.  This  monument,  then,  may  be  considered  one  of  first  impoituioe  in 
the  scheme  of  the  N'atiooal  Park  Service  for  the  prc^rvatlon  of  American  antiqidtiea. 

Visitors  should  try  to  reach  the  moniunent  in  the  fall,  winter,  w  spring  months,  as  the  mnmer  tem- 
peratures, ranging  from  100°  to  114",  are  too  high  for  one  to  gain  much  pleasure  from  the  walk  of  a  mile  or 
more  which  is  required  to  examine  all  the  plan  of  the  village. 

The  prehistoric  civilization  which  built  those  ruins  must  have  settled  in  the  valley  tome  1,700  to  2,000 
years  ago.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  vlllaeo,  which  are  now  open  on  the  mtmument,  most  be  not  Vm  fun 
1 ,  iOO  years  old,  and  the  Casa  Grande  ittclf  must  have  been  erected  some  three  or  four  hundred  yean  before 
Columbus  discoveroil  America. 

The  Ixiilders  had  no  metallic  implements  and  there  were  no  pack  or  draft  animals  on  the  ooQtiiMnt, 
yet  thev  11  ve  1  for  a  thousand  or  more  years  in  villages  scattered  throughout  the  Gila  Vallev  bv  eulttTstiof 
tbo  soil  an  i  raising  crops.  We  can  trace  the  lines  to-dav  where  they  lei  the  water  througn  ditdua  10  and 
12  foot  wide  across  the  plain  to  the  fields  and  irriKated  their  corn  and  other  crops. 

That  th'y  had  cncmit^s  who  harass xl  them  is  shown  by  the  walls  with  which  they  surrounded  their 
pu>blos  or  compounds.  Th?s7  oncmi.'s  in  tho  ond  probably  grew  strong  enough  to  make  Canning  mi* 
profitable  and  thn  Inhabitants  departml,  a  few  hon*  and  a  few  thore,  gradually  being  anlmilated  by  other 
tribi's  in  thi?  Southwost  and  lossinii;  th:*ir  raoial  characteristics. 
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In  1906-7  and  1907-8  appropriatkos  totaling  96^000  were  expended  under  the  direetion  of  Dr.  J. 
Walter  Fowkee  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolocy.  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  exoavating  and  protec^tinff  the 
rains.  A  laree  collection  of  the  artifacts  oTthe  andent  people  was  gathered  and  shipped  to  the  National 
Mnseum.  I  hope  it  can  be  arranged  to  return  the  duplicates  in  that  ooUeotion  to  the  monument,  for  the 
increased  interest  they  will  give  the  visitor  is  beyond  computation.  To  see  the  basket,  or  water  Jar,  or 
■tone  tool  in  the  Miviitmm^it  where  it  was  manufactured  is  much  more  impressive  than  to  see  it  in  a 
far(^;n  envinximent  wliere  Its  need  can  not  be  understood. 

With  this  in  mind  there  has  been  expended  91,200  duiing  the  past  fiscal  year  in  erecting  an  administration 
tmildlng  in  which  we  expect  within  a  few  years  to  house  a  good  collection  of  the  artifacts  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  these  ruins.  This  administration  building  is  50  by  22  feet  square  and  has  an  office,  a  files 
and  storage  room,  a  museum  room,  a  library  and  map  room,  and  a  small  rest  room.  The  building  was 
erected  on  force  account  under  the  direction  of  the  custodian  and  was  designed  to  fit  into  its  surrotmdings. 
It  is  of  adobe  and  has  cement  floors  throughout,  so  fire  danger  is  practically  eliminated. 

Another  piece  of  construction  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  addition  of  a  room  and  screened  porch 
to  the  custodian's  residenoe.  This  was  done  on  force  aooount  at  a  oost  of  $844.  No  excavation,  restoration, 
or  proteetiaQ  could  be  undertaken  as  the  appropriation  was  so  limited  that  no  allotments  for  Uiese  pur- 
poses  could  be  made.    The  number  of  visitors  for  1922  was  6,068  peoph,  cominff  in  8,082  autos. 

MONTEZUMA  CASTLB  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

MABTOf  L.  Jackson,  Custodian,  Camp  Verde,  Aris. 

Montesuma  Castle  National  Monument  contains  160  acres  of  land  in  Yavapai  County.  Ariz.,  and  is  situ- 
ated 3  miles  north  of  Camp  Verde.  The  castle  is  a  true  cliff  dwelling  and,  in  all  probaoility,  was  used  as 
a  communal  living  house,  as  there  are  many  smaller  houses  near  by.  At  least  three  dilferent  stages  of 
constmctian  are  noticeable  in  the  building.  The  castle  is  built  in  a  ollfl  80  feet  above  the  ground  and  80 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  clift  Good  substantial  ladders  are  provided  for  visitors  to  reach  it.  The  number 
of  visitors  has  doubled  each  year  for  the  last  three  vears. 

Roads  and  trails  have  been  cleaned  out,  side  ladders  painted,  and  some  road  signs  installed. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  funds  for  the  protection  of  monuments,  the  custodian  is  only  at  the  monument 
part  of  the  time,  which  does  not  give  the  monument  adequate  protection.  A  regular  custodian  is  needed 
oo  the  grounds  at  all  times.  New  ni^ways  are  being  opened  up,  which  will  increase  the  number  of  visitors, 
also  the  necessity  for  a  regular  custodian. 

MUIR  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Richard  F.  O'Roxjrkx,  Custodian,  San  Frandsoo,  Calif. 

The  special  work  in  the  monument  this  year  was  the  building  of  a  very  neat  three-room  cottage  for  the 
use  of  the  ranger.  A  new  2,600-gallon  tank  and  enlarged  water  pipe  to  supply  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the 
monument  and  requirements  for  the  cottage  have  been  installed. 

An  unusually  heavy  windstorm  on  Deoember  25,  1921,  brought  down  two  large«ized  redwoods  and 
three  or  four  bay  trees.  A  very  heavy  snowfall,  the  heaviest  of  which  there  is  anv  record  In  Marin  County, 
caused  the  fall  of  several  bay  trees,  tanbark  oaks,  and  live  oaks,  as  well  as  covering  the  floor  of  the  monu- 
ment with  tree  tops  and  broken  branches. 

The  deer  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous  as  last  year  but  many  have  become  very  tame.  Of  skunks, 
ooons,  oovotes  there  have  been  a  few  seen,  witii  an  occasional  bobcat  and  fox. 

Bird  life  in  the  redwoods  is  confined  chiefly  to  blue  jays  and  woodpeckers  with  a  few  covies  of  quail. 
The  closing  of  the  monument  to  autos  and  motor  cycles  has  very  much  improved  the  floor  of  the  monument. 

The  stream  runnine  through  the  woods  is  unusually  low  this  vear. 

The  oonstraction  of  three  or  four  fireplaces  where  small  cooklog  fires  might  be  made  on  written  permit 
of  the  ranger  or  custodian  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  and  aid  in  preventing  present  attempts 
to  evade  rules. 

Traffic  has  again  incre<»ed  during  the  year.  From  October  1, 1921,  to  September  80, 1022, 90.370  visitors 
were  recorded.  Of  these  the  Mount  Temalpals  R^way  carried  20,870;  visitors  by  auto  numbered  5,500, 
and  by  road  and  trails  on  foot  came  61.000. 

then  were  manv  conventions  held  in  San  Francisco  during  the  3rear,  and  without  exception  lar  ge  num- 
bers from  eadi  visited  the  monument. 

PAPAGO  SAGUARO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

J.  B.  McClaot,  Custodian,  Tempo,  Ariz. 

Hm  past  year  has  been  one  of  some  activity.  Signs  were  put  up  designating  the  boundary  line.  From 
Biooey  locally  donated  the  monument  was  given  a  general  cleaning  up  and  visitors  have  been  asked  to 
•asist  in  keeping  it  clean. 

The  desert  growth,  which  the  monument  was  created  to  preserve,  has  been  beautiful  this  year,  as  the  rain- 
fen  has  been  normal:  while  the  desert  flora  can  live  without  rain  or  irrigation,  it  puts  on  a  spring  appearance 
with  eadi  shower.  The  giant  saguaro  throws  out  its  beautiful  bloom  much  more  profusely  when  we  have 
oar  local  showers. 

The  monument  is  becoming  one  of  the  interesting  places  for  visitors  to  this  section  and  many  parties 
cin  be  seen  visiting  and  studying  the  different  growths  in  the  monument.  The  "Hole  in  the  Rock"  is 
the  favorite  picnic  place.  Close  by  is  a  small  mountain  with  a  foot  trail,  built  without  oost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, leading  to  the  top.  From  this  viewpoint  one  can  see  almost  the  entire  monument,  and  looVing 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  one  gets  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  300,000  acres  of  fertile  field  that  only 
a  short  time  ago  was  a  desert. 

Looking  south  one  sees  the  Salt  River,  then  looking  Id  any  direction,  one  sees  the  work  of  man.  the  large 
ini^ioD  canals  with  their  smaller  ones  leading  therefrom,  and  all  marked  by  the  line  of  trees  which  grow 
on  the  banks. 

The  white  ribbons  that  catch  the  eye  are  concrete  roads  16  to  20  feet  in  width,  leading  in  an  directions. 
It  Is  s  great  contrast,  and  the  view  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year. 

PETRIFIED  FOREST  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

WnxiAX  NII30N,  Cnstodian,  Adamana,  Ariz. 

Because  of  destruction  and  the  carrying  away  of  large  amounts  of  spednens  of  petrified  wood  a  ranger 
was  employed  to  patrol  the  monument  af  a  salary  of  91,050  per  annum.  The  ranger  entered  on  duty  Fep- 
wmber  21, 1921,  and  resigned  July  31, 1922.  On  October  1  the  custodian  became  resident  custodian,  occu- 
pying the  ranger  cabin  within  the  monument.   This  cabin,  16  by  16  feet,  painted  moss  green  with  white 
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t  rimmiiiss,  was  built  in  the  Third  Forest.  Nineteen  standard  metal  road  signs  were  placed  on  tanporary 
wooden  posts  pendine  final  affix.ng  to  iron  pipes  set  in  cement.  No  allotment  for  road  work  was  made- 
this  year  and  the  roaas  are  now  in  great  need  or  repair. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  monument  during  the  season  was  28,838  in  9,532  automobiles,  and  in  addi- 
tion 2,500  people  traveling  by  rail  stopped  over  and  visited  the  monument. 

TUMACACORI  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pimklst,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Aris. 

Tumacacori  National  Monument  is  located  within  18  miles  of  the  Mexican  border  between  Tucson  and* 
Nootles,  Arie.  1 1  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cms  River  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,500  feet. 

This  location  was  first  visited  by  Padre  Kino  in  1601,  and  from  that  time  it  was  more  or  less  regularly- 
under  the  chv  «e  of  the  Jesuit  and  Frandsoan  fathers  until  about  1824,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
and  was  never  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Catholic  priests. 

The  mission  had  fallen  into  sad  ruins,  and  since  it  has  come  under  our  administration  we  have  striven 
as  best  we  could  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  to  stop  the  disintegration  caused  by  the  weather 
and  the  destrustlon  caused  by  vandals. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Padre  Kino's  work  in  northern  8onora  and  southern  Arizona  hemn  some 
79  3rears  before  Padre  Serra  founded  the  first  mission  in  upper  California  at  8an  Diego.    These  nussions  of 
the  Southwest  are  the  warp  upon  which  the  history  of  the  country  is  woven,  and  it  is  from  this  histcvical 
standpoint  that  the  Tumacacori  National  Monument  is  of  interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  was 
this  that  caused  it  to  be  set  aside  and  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Architecturally,  the  Tumacacori  ranks  in  the  first  class  among  the  missions  of  Califraula  and  Arizona,, 
and  from  this  stanlpoint  alone  it  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

Restoration  of  the  roof  over  the  nave  of  tne  diurch,  work  which  was  begun  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1921,  was  conoletei  in  the  fall  of  1921 .  This  work  required  some  study  and  care  in  its  execution,  but 
was  complete  1  without  particular  difficulty  or  mishap. 

Pine  trees  were  brought  out  of  the  SantaRlta  Mountains  over  some  45  miles  of  roads,  hand  hewed  on  the^ 
ground,  and  swung  up  on  the  walls  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  original  beams  which  had  long  since  disappeared  ^ 
On  these  beams  the  ori^^inal  construction  of  osotiUos  and  straw  was  restored,  and  above  this  a  more  modem 
waterproof  construction,  hidden  behind  the  parapet  walls  of  the  nave,  was  built  to  rcdst  the  actu^  wear 
of  the  elements. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  some  S30  was  expended  in  etoeslng  away  debris  from  the  west  wall  of  the  church  and 
briuTlng  the  surface  there  down  to  the  original  grade  line.  This  work  materially  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mission  as  one  approaches  it  from  the  highway. 

I  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  valuable  aid  and  interest  given  our  wotk  at  the  Tumacacori  Nationat 
Monument  by  the  people  of  the  locality.    Thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Brist<d.  secretary,  and 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nogales  as  a  body,  and  to  the  chapters  of  the  Knights  of  Columbas  of  No- 
gales,  Tucson,  and  Phoenix.    I  take  this  occasion  to  record  my  gratitude  to  these  bodies,  without  whose- 
aid  I  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  last  two  years. 

We  have  no  way  of  accurately  checking  the  number  of  visit<M^  at  this  monument,  since  we  have  no  resi- 
dent custodian,  but  estimating  from  the  renter,  we  had  5»100  visitors  in  the  pasi  park  year,  coming  iir 
1,603  automobiles. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BNQINBERINQ  DEPARTMENT. 

George  E.  Goodwin,  Chief  Civil  Engineer. 

Aside  from  the  added  road  construction  work  which  has  been  in  progress,  the  work  performed  by  the- 
engineering  division  during  the  past  year  has  been  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  previous  years.  The- 
aocomplisnments  tor  the  year  have  consisted  in  part  of  the  following: 

Road  Construction. 

Construction  surveys  were  made,  specifications  and  contracts  drawn  and  entered  into,  and  contract 
work  undertaken  or  completed  on  the  foUowing  protects:  5.6  miles  of  the  first  section  of  the  Carbcm  River 
Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  which  has  oeen  completed;  about  10  miles  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Transmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National  Park,  the  dealing  and  drainage  being  done  by  hired  labor 
and  the  grading  by  contract;  about  7  miles  of  the  second  section  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  which  is  now 
under  construction;  about  4.5  miles  of  the  Knife  Edge  Road  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  now  under 
construction;  and  about  4  miles  of  the  Middle  Pork  Road  in  Sequoia  National  Park  has  been  built  by 
hired  labor.  Designs,  specifications  and  proposals  were  prepared  and  contract  entered  into  for  the  rmairs 
to  the  present  hot-water  reservoir  at  Hot  Springs  National  Park.  Surveys  have  been  made,  spedflcalions 
prepared  and  proposals  issued,  and  bids  will  be  received  very  shortly  for  the  construction  by  contcact  of 
2.5  miles  of  the  second  section  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Paik^ 

SUBTXTS,  B8TIMAT18,  ETC. 

Survevs,  estimates,  and  drawings  have  been  made  for  the  Nisqually  Entrance  Read  imnrovement  In 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  and  the  West  Side  Road  survey,  involving  about  40  or  50  miles  of  difficult 
location  in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  is  being  made  this  season.  Designs,  specifications,  and  proposals  have 
been  issued  and  orders  placed  for  the  equipment,  etc.,  for  the  Glacier  Park  water  and  lighting  system,  thia 
work  being  done  by  hired  labor. 

Field  eicaminations,  reconnaissance  reports  and  approximate  estimates  have  been  made  for  roads  and 
trails  in  Grand  Canyon  and  Zion  National  Parks  ana  the  contiguous  country,  and  for  road  improvements^ 
in  Piatt  and  Hot  Springs  National  Parks;  also  estimates  and  designs  for  the  water  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing system  for  Hot  Springs,  together  with  estimates  and  designs  for  roads  and  a  bridge  in  the  Devils  Tower 
National  Monument,  and  other  small  projects. 

Specifications  have  been  prepared  and  proposals  Issued,  and  drawings  gotten  out  where  necessarv,  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  technical  supplies  and  equipment,  including  road  signs,  for  the  different  parks  and 
monuments.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  the  usual  general  preparation  and  review  of  road  projects,, 
estimates,  and  other  general  or  technical  matters  in  connection  with  the  parks  and  monuments. 

The  work  has  been  so  extended  and  varied  this  season,  and  much  of  it  had  to  be  started  at  practically 
the  same  time,  as  to  makeit  difficult  to  supervise  and  efficiently  handle  with  our  entirely  inadequate  perma- 
nent force.  Our  inability  to  secure,  when  needed,  qualified  men  to  undertake  the  surveys  or  supervisicai 
of  the  construction  work  has  emphasised  the  neoesnty  for  increasing  our  altogether  too  small  permanent 
foroe  in  order  that  a  suitable  nucleus  will  be  maintained  to  look  after^  undertake,  put  Itato  effect,  atHt 
supervise  some  of  the  more  Important  prq)eott. 
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RJBPOftT  OP  THE  LANDSCAPE  ENQINBBRINQ  DEPARTMENT. 

D.  R.  Hull,  Landscape  Engineer. 

Daring  tbe  past  year  the  landscape  division  has  been  enraged  in  a  variety  of  tasks  all  aimed  to  help  in 
^^the  parks'  needs  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  their  native  beauty.  Tbe  following  parks  were 
Tteitcd  and  in  ea^  case  the  field  was  covered  in  company  with  the  superintendent,  with  a  view  of  getting 
•t  tatxm  requirements  of  the  Government  (»*  concesaonaires  which  wif  ht  in  any  way  affect  the  landscape. 
Qoo^liiduding  Cedar  Breaks  and  the  South  Utah  country,  Grand  Canyon,  including  inspection  of  North 
wm  and  Kaibab  Forest  with  trail  trip  to  South  Rim  via  the  proposed  Phantom  Ranch  development,  Piatt, 
TeOowstone,  Olader,  Rocky  Mountain,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Yosemite,  General  Grant  and  Sequoia, 
abo  Moir  Woods  National  Monument. 

Work  Completed  or  Underway. 

Crater  Lake. — New  hotel  wing;  comfort  station  near  hotel;  comfort  station  in  public  auto  camp;  gasoline 
ststion,  Anna  Springs;  warehouse,  Anna  Springs;  bunk  and  mess  house,  Anna  Springs. 

(kmal  Oram. — Residence  for  chief  ranger;  stage  and  transpcvtation  office;  Roberts  photon^ph  studio. 

Ormd  Cannon. — General  scheme  for  community  center  and  industrial  area;  administration  building; 
npecintendent's  house,  alteration;  dwelling  for  assistant  superintendent;  clerks'  quarters;  dom;itory; 
bithbouse  and  wood  shed  for  dormitory:  view  finder  tor  rim  of  canyon;  Phantom  Ranch  (in  canyon) 
cDodsting  of  kitch«n  and  dining  room  and  several  cottages,  all  of  native  stone,  the  beginning  of  a  splendid 
hyoot  for  travelers  to  the  river  or  North  Rim  country;  Kdb  Bros,  studio  alteration. 

Glider.— Plot  plans  were  developed  for  both  Bolton  and  Glacier  Station  headquarters;  temporary  admin- 
istratiaQ  building,  Glacier  Park  Station;  dwelling  for  clerk,  Glader  Park  Station;  stables  and  garage, 
Otecier  Park  Station;  bridge  at  foot  of  McDermott  Lake;  duplex  quarters,  Belton;  comfort  station,  Bel- 
Un;  log  cabin  for  ranger;  boys'  camp  buildings;  transmountaln  hotel  layout. 

Hot  Spr tfujs.—PreUxnin&ry  studies  prepared  for  housing  scheme  in  c(»mectlon  with  new  free  bathhouse. 

IftM  V(ar(f«.— Tentative  general  plan  developed  for  Spruce  Tree  Camp  area  with  public  auto  camp;  Gov- 
OTUteDt  utility  group  and  commumty  center. 

Mount  Rainter.— Combined  ranger  and  checking  station.  Paradise  Valley;  comfort  station,  Paradise 
amocamp:  comfort  station,  Umgmire  Springs;  mountain  siielter  cabin,  Muir  Camp. 

Piatt.— Community  house,  Cold  Springs;  community  house.  Bromide  Springs;  3  comfort  stations. 

£odk|r  ifottntaM.— Public  shelter,  summit  Fall  River  Road;  winter  sports  cabins.  Fern  Lake  Lodge; 
employees'  reo-eation  buildine.  Fern  Lake  Lodge;  two-room  cabins,  Grand  Lake  Lodge. 

5<mioia.— Tentative  general  plan  developed  for  Giant  Forest  area;  administrative  building;  stipoln- 
touMot's  residence;  dance  pavilion  alteration:  comfort  statiiNi  near  administration  building;  ten  2-room 
cabins.  Giant  Forest  Lodge  refreshment  building,  Giant  Forest  Lodge;  sketch  prepared  for  Alder  Creek 
beadquarters  layout;  dwelling  for  chief  ranger;  dwelling  tor  chief  clerk;  garage;  machine  shop;  stwe- 
hoose;  combined  mess  and  bunk  house. 

yeUotritone.— Checking  station,  Gardiner;  checking  station,  Cooke  City  entrance;  community  room  and 
rangers'  quarters.  Canyon;  community  room  and  rangers'  quarters,  Upper  Basin;  community  room  and 
nngvs'  quarters,  Lake;  stables  for  ranger  station.  (^y(Mi;  delicatessen,  Upper  Basin  auto  camp;  dor- 
mitory Old  Faithful  Inn;  dmlng  room,  addition,  Old  Faithful  Inn:  hotel  adoiUon,  Lake  Hotel;  fire  look- 
out and  ranger  station.  Mount  Washburn;  comfort  staticms.  Upper  Basin,  Lake,  and  Mammoth  auto 
camps:  curio  and  picture  shop.  Camping  Co.,  Canyon;  cuno  and  picture  shop,  pubhc  auto  camp,  Canyon; 
store  and  picture  shop,  Toww  Falls  auto  camp;  recreatiim  buildmg.  Old  Faithful  Camp;  50  new  cabins. 
Old  Faitliral  Camp;  50  new  cabins,  Canyon  Camp;  50  new  cabins.  Mammoth  Camp;  road-crew  cabin, 
Donraven  Pass  RocmI;  studies  prepared  for  West  Yellowstone  area,  including  gateway  and  checking 
statioQ. 

Yotemite,— Four  dwellings  for  Government  employees.  Yosemite  village;  service  buildin?,  clubhouse; 
ftandard-type  comfOTt  station  public  camp;  2  garages  for  Government  employees;  storage  garage  tor 
Yosemite  National  Park  Ca;  6  permanent  cottages  for  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  employees;  12  cot- 
Uses,  Camp  Curry:  service  building,  Camp  Curry;  employees'  quarters,  Camp  Curry;  Best's  studio. 
reoQQstruction;  D^nan's  bakery,  addition;  Pillsbury's  studio,  addition;  studies  prepared  for  proposed 
gateway.  El  Portal  entrance,  also  general  plan  for  development  of  Yosemite  village  and  the  valley  floor. 

Zion.— Administration  building  and  cbeckmg  station. 

Muir  Woods  National  Jtfbnum^Ti^.— Dwelling  for  raneer. 

While  the  above  list  consists  almost  entirely  of  problems  architectural  in  type,  they  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence Qo  the  landscape  in  which  they  happen  to  be  situated.  Many  other  problems  have  been  dealt  with 
daring  tbe  year,  such  as  ccxistruction  of  parapet  along  dangerous  roads,  removal  of  poles  and  wires  from 
Gonspicnous  locations,  improvement  of  springs  in  a  manner  to  make  them  more  attractive  and  at  the  same 
time  more  sanitary,  screening  objectionaole  views  by  planting  of  native  materials,  etc. 

With  a  force  consisting  of  only  one  assistant  it  has  been  difficult  to  give  tlie  proiper  study  to  many  of  our 
most  vital  landscape  problems.  Buildings  have  been  required  for  proper  operation  of  both  Government 
andooQoessiooaires  units  and  these  requirements  have  haa  to  be  met  by  sacriflcdng  time  which  might  have 
been  spoit  along  more  deflinite  landscape  lines. 

The  work  of  vista  thinning,  trail  and  road  location,  screening  of  objectionable  views,  removal  of  poles 
and  wires,  or,  better  still,  placing  the  wires  underground,  is  all  worthy  of  careful  thought.  The  autoists' 
needs,  in  connection  with  the  public  camps,  should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  additional  study. 

Coinmumty  houses  built  during  the  past  season  have  been  operating  this  year  in  Yellowstone  and  are 
provmg  very  popular,  while  Piatt  Park  also  has  provided  community  houses  which,  according  to  the 
siQenntendent,  are  much  appreciated  by  the  visitor. 

AffloDg  our  most  vital  problems  comes  the  matter  of  planning  tor  administrative  and  utility  areas  within 
the  parks,  while  in  ome  cases  civic  groups  or  a  village  plan  must  be  dleveloped  to  adequately  handle  the 
fotore  needs. 
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LEGISLATION. 

An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  Mount  MoKinley  National  Park,  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacUd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conaress  asumhledy  That  the  south,  east,  and  north  boundaries  of  the  Mount 
UcKinley  National  Park  are  hereby  changed  as  follows:  Banning  at  the  summit  of 
Mount  Russell^  which  is  the  present  southwest  comer  of  the  park;  thence  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  one  hundrcMl  miles,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  on  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-ninth  meridian,  which  is  twenlryr-five  miles  soutn  of  a  point  due  east  of  the 
upper  ncMTthwest  comer  of  the  park;  thence  north  along  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
mnth  meridian  twenty-five  miles;  thence  west  forty  miles,  more  or  less,  to  the  present 
upper  ncnihwest  comer  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Ftok.  And  all  these  lands 
lying  between  the  above-described  boundary  and  the  present  south,  east,  and  north 
Doumiariee  are  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
disposal,  and  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  said  lands  are  hereby  made  a  part 
of  and  included  in  the  Mount  McKinle3r  National  Park;  and  all  the  provisions  of^the 
Act  to  establi^  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  Februaiy  26, 1917,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  and  extended  over  lands 
hereby  added  to  the  park. 

IPublic— No.  133— 67th  Cong.    Approved,  January  30, 1922.] 

Anaot  to  repeal  section  5  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estabUah  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Moantains,in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  August  9, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  5  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  Lassea 
Vdcanic  National  Park  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  o&er  purposes,"  approved  August  9,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  442),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

[Public— No.  206— 67th  Cong.    Approved,  April  29, 1922.] 

An  act  to  add  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  the  island  of  HawaU  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled,  That  the  tract  of  lana  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  Teiritory 
of  Hawaii,  set  side  for  park  purposes  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1920,  by  executive 
t  order  numbered  eiffhty-one  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  herein- 
iifbBr  described,  is  nereb^  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 
Said  tract  of  land  is  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

AH  that  tract  of  land  comprising  a  portion  of  the  Eau  Desert,  Kapapala,  in  the 
district  of  Kan,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  containing  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
1        toes.  m<»e  or  less,  bounded  as  follows: 
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Beginning  at  a  galvaDized-iron  nail  driven  into  the  pahoehoe  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  this  tract  of  land,  at  a  place  called  Palilele-o-Kalinipaa,  and  on  the  boundary 
between  the  lands  of  Eapapala  and  Keanhou,  the  coordinates  of  said  point  of  beg^in- 
ning  referred  to  Government  survey  trigonometrical  station  Uwekahuna,  being 
twenty-six  thousand  and  ten  and  four- tenths  feet  south  and  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-two  and  four-ten^  feet  east,  as  shown  on  Grovemment  survey 
registered  map  numbered  twentv-three  himdred  and  eighty-eight  and  running  by 
true  azimuths:  First,  three  hundred  and  fifty  denies  forty-three  minutes,  thirty 
thousand  and  twenty-three  feet  along  the  land  of  Kapapala  to  a  point  at  seacoast; 
second,  thence  in  a  west  and  southwesterly  direction  along  the  seacoast  to  a  station 
on  a  large  flat  stone,  at  a  place  called  NA-I^iu-o-na-Elemakule,  at  the  seacoast  bound- 
ary point  of  the  lands  of  Kapapala  and  Kaalaala,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  sixty-nine  de^es  thirty-four  minutes  thirty  seconds,  thirty-two  thousand  arid 
forty-three  feet;  third,  eighty-nine  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty  seconds, 
thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  feet  along  the  land  of  Kaalaala  to  the  main 
eighteen  hundred  and  axty-ei^t  lava  crack,  said  point  being  by  true  azimuth  and 
distance  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty  seconds, 
twenty-one  hundred  feet  from  Government  survey  trigonometrical  station  Pun  Nahala; 
fourth,  tiience  up  along  the  main  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lava  crack,  alon^ 
the  Kapapala  pastoral  lands  to  a  small  outbreak  of  lava  from  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  lava  crack,  opposite  the  Halfway  House,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  one  hundred  and  ninety-eig^t  degrees,  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet;  fifth,  two  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  along  the  Kapapala  pastoral  lands  to  tne  weet 
boundary  of  the  Kilauea  section,  Hawaii  National  Park;  sixth,  three  hundred  and 
foo^-six  degrees  twenty  minutes,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty^-two  feet 
along  said  west  boundary  to  a  small  cone;  seventh,  two  hundred  and  eighty- two 
degrees  fifty  minutes,  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  along  the  south 
boundary  of  said  Kilauea  section,  Hawaii  National  Park;  eighth,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes  thirty  seconds,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  along  said  south  boundary  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Au^t  1, JL916,  entitled  ''An  act  to  eetab* 
lish  a  national  park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii";  the  act  of  August  25,  1916,  entitled 
''An  act  to  establish  a  national  park  service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  all  acts 
supplementary  to  and  amendatory  of  said  acts  are  made  appUcable  to  and  extended 
over  the  lands  hereby  added  to  the  park:  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  10, 1920,  entitled  ''An  act  to  create  a  Federal  power  commission;  to  provide  lor 
the  improvement  of  navigation;  the  development  of  water  power;  the  use  oi  the  pul^c 
lands  in  relation  thereto;  and  to  repeal  section  18  of  the  river  and  harbor  appiopriaticiQ 
act,  approved  August  8,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes,''  shall  not  apply  to  or  extend 
over  such  lands. 

[Public— No.  208— 67th  Congress.    Approved  May  1, 1922.] 

An  aet  granting  certain  lands  in.  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  the  Leo  N.  Iievi  Memorial  Hoq>ttai  Assodation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  occupy,  and  enjoy  the  posses- 
sion for  hospital  purposes  of  all  of  lots  numbered  one  and  two,  in  block  numbered  one 
himdred  and  fourteen,  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  is  by  this  act  granted  to 
the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  thereon  an 
addition  to  or  extension  of  its  present  hospital  building,  located  on  adjoining  lots, 
numbered  three  and  four,  in  said  block  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  in  said  city  of 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  The  rights  and  privileges  granted  under  this  act  shall  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  property  is  used  and  occupied  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this 
act,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  conditions  and  limitations,  namely,  Uiat  unless 
said  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association  shall  within  five  years  after  tlie 
passage  of  this  act  erect  and  equip  a  suitable  and  s^phtly  addition  to  or  extension  of 
its  present  hospital  building,  or  if  said  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  use  or  permit  the  pcemises  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  herein  granted,  or  if  at  any  time  pay  wards  are  maintained  in  any  buildings 
erected  upon  the  lots  hereby  granted,  then  uia  in  either  event  all  the  rights,  privileges. 
and  powers  by  this  act  granted  and  conferred  upon  said  association  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

[Public— No.  213— 67th  Cong.    Approved,  May  8,  1922.] 
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Ixeerpts  fhnn  an  aet  makliig  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30, 1923,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
national  parks. 

National  Park  Ser\'ice:  Director,  |4,500;  assistant  director,  $2,500;  chief  clerk, 
12,000;  law  clerk,  $2,000;  editor,  $2,000;  draftsman,  $1,800;  accountant,  $1,800; 
derke— -two  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one,  one 
11.020,  two  at  $900  each;  messenger,  $600;  in  all,  for  park  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $32,420. 

For  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  accounting  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  field  in  checking  and  verifying  the  accounts: 
tnd  records  of  the  various  operators,  licensees,  and  permittees  conducting  utilities 
tnd  other  enterprises  within  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, including  necessary  travel  and  incidental  expenses  while  absent  from  their 
deai^^nated  headquarters,  $6,000,  to  be  immediately  available. 

Fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks:  For  fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks  or 
other  areas  administered  •  by  the  National  Park  Service,  or  fires  that  endanger  such 
areas,  and  for  replacing  buildings  or  other  physical  improvements  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  forest  fires  within  such  areas,  $26,000:  Provided^  That  these  funds  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  precautionary  fire  protection  or  patrol  work  prior  to  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  fire:  And  provided Jurther,  That  the  allotment  of  these  funds  to  the  various 
national  parks  or  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  for  fire  fighting 
purposes  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  then  only  after  the 
obUgation  for  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  submit  with  his  annual  estimate  of  expenditures  a  report  showing  the  location, 
size,  and  description  of  each  forest  fire,  together  with  the  number  of  men,  their 
classification,  and  rate  of  pav  and  actual  time  employed,  and  a  statement  of  expend- 
itures showing  the  cost  for  laoor^  supplies,  special  service,  and  other  expenses  covered 
by  the  expenditures  made  from  these  funds. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeding  $600  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
^  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and 
employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $24,000;  construction  of  physical 
imjprovements,  $8,000;  in  all,  $32,000. 

ueneral  Grant  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement^  $6,500. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana:  For  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance, 
including  necessary  repairs  to  the  roads  from  Glacier  Park  Station  through  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation  to  various  points  in  the  boundary  line  of  the  Glacier  National 
Paric  and  to  the  International  Boundary,  including  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn 
pftBBenger-carrying  vehiclee  lor  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  con- 
nection with  general  park  work,  $93,200;  for  continued  construction  of  the  trans- 
moimtain  road,  ccmnecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park,  $65,500:  for  miscella- 
neous constxuction  of  physical  improvements,  including  not  exceeding  $10,000  for 
completion  of  gravity  water  supply  at  admimstrative  headquarters,  $20,000;  in  all, 
$178,700. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona:  For  administration,  protection,  mainte- 
nance, improvement,  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  road  and  trail  rights  of  way 
vithin  the  park,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
iteration,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  venicles  for  the  use  of  the 
saperintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $75,000:  Pro^ 
videdj  That  no  expenditure  shall  be  made  in  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  any 
toll  road  or  toll  tndl,  or  ^  maintenance  or  construction  of  physical  improvements  on 
the  north  rim. 

Hawaii  National  Park:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment, including  not  exceeding  $800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  a  motor-driven  passenger-carryinR  vehicle  for  use  of  the  superintendent  and 
ptfk  emploveee  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $10,000. 

f^m  ana  idfter  Julv  1,  1922,  all  revenues  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  shall 
be  covered  into  the  TreaBurv  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  reccdpts,  except  such  aa 
nay  be  necessary  to  pay  obligations  outstanding  on  June  30,  1922.  Estimates  shall 
be  submitted  for  the  nscal  year  1924  and  annually  thereafter,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
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by  law,  of  the  amounts  reqtiiied  for  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  of  such  park. 

Mot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas:  For  administration,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection, including  not  exceeding  $2,500  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  repair  of  a  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle.  $54,400;  for  construction  of 
physical  improvements,  including  not  exceeding  $8,000  for  erection  of  two  comfort 
stations  on  tne  Central  Avenue  front  of  the  park,  $9,500;  in  all,  $63,900. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine:  For  administration,  maintenance,  and  protection, 
including  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  oi 
a  motor-3riven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  tor  use  in  administration  of  the  x>ark, 
$18,900;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $6,100;  in  all,  $25,000. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California:  For  protection  and  improvement, 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Cdorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeaing  $2,400  for  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees,  $21,000;  for  construction  oi  physioBd  improvements, 
including  not  to  exceed  $19,000  for  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  about  four 
miles  of  entrance  road,  $22,000;  id  all,  $43,000. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska:  For  protection  and  improvement^  $8,000. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington:  For  administration^  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  park  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $46,000;  for  comple- 
tion Carbon  River  road,  $36,000;  for  continuing  the  widening  of  the  Nisqually  Glacier 
to  Paradise  Valley  Road,  $21,800;  for  four  winter  patrol  cabins,  $2,000;  for  miscel- 
laneous construction  physical  imprt)vement8.  $1,000;  in  all,  $106^800. 

National  Monuments:  For  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  national  monumentis,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $12,500. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Oklahoma:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  $7,500. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
inaintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  employees  in  connection  witfi  2eneral  park  work,  $53,000;  for  construc- 
tion of  physical  improvements.  $20,900;  in  all,  $73, WX). 

Sequoia  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carryine;  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent 
and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $32,000;  for  continued  construc- 
tion Middle  Fork  Road,  $37,000;  for  construction  storehouse,  bunkhouse,  two  quarters 
for  employees  at  permanent  headquarters  on  Middle  Fork  at  Alder  Creek,  and  miscel- 
laneous new  construction,  $9,000;  in  all,  $78,000. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota:  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  $7,500. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming:  For  administration,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance, including  not  to  exceed  $8,400  for  inaintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest 
reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundarv,  not  to  exceed  $7,500  for  main- 
tenance of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  tne  park  from  the  south  boundary, 
not  to  exceed  $7,600  for  the  purchase,  operation^  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor- 
propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  and  including  feed  for  bu!ffalo  and  oUier  animals 
and  salaries  of  buffalo  keex)er8,  $281,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
$80,800,  including  not  more  than  $5,000  for  completion  Dunraven  Pfcss  road,  not  more 
than  $7,500  for  combined  ranger  station  and  community  center  for  campers  at  Yellow- 
stone Lake;  not  more  than  $15,800  for  construction,  extension,  and  improvement  of 
automobile  camps;  not  more  than  $5,000  for  parapets  and  guard  rails  along  danfforous 
sections  of  roads;  not  more  tJian  $27,500  for  construction  of  sewer  at  Old  Faithful;  and 
not  more  than  $20,000  for  graveling  dangerous  sections  of  South  Forest  road,  to  be 
expended  by  and  imder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  the  park 
and  within  adjacent  forest  reserve;  in  all,  $361,800. 

Yoeemite  National  Park,  Califomia:  For  administration,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance, including  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work' not  exceeding 
$3,200  for  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the  Wawona  Koad  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest 
between  the  park  boundary  two  miles  north  of  Wawona  and  the  park  boundary  near 
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the  Maiipoea  Grove  of  Big  Trees ;  and  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  maintenance  of  the  road 
in  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  connecting  the  Tio^  Road  with  Ikbtiber  Station 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Railroad,  $225,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
155,000;  in  aU,  $280,000. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  $10,000. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeably  for 
expenditures  in  the  various  national  parks  named,  but  not  moro  than  10  per  centum 
shiul  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  said  parks  or  for  any  particular 
item  within  a  park. 

Appropriations  herein  made  for  construction  of  physical  improvements  in  national 
parks  shaU  be  immediately  available. 

The  National  Park  Service  may  exchange,  as  part  consideration,  in  the  purchase 
of  new  equiiHnent,  motor  vehicles  and  any  other  equipment  for  use  in  the  national 
parks. 

An  act  authc^zing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dedicate  and  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  certain 

lands  in  Riverside  County,  California. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  asUmhUd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  author!- 
Eed  to  set  ajpart  the  following-described  lands  located  in  tne  county  of  Riverside,  in 
the  State  of^  California,  as  a  national  monument,  which  shall  be  imder  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  administer  and  protect  the  same 
mider  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  **An  Act 
for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
preecribe:  The  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  two,  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  three,  all  of  section  ten,  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  eleven,  all  of  section  fourteen^  all  in  township  five  south,  range  four  east,  San 
Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  containing  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres:  Provided^ 
That  before  such  reservation  and  dedication  as  h^ein  authorized  ^all  become  effec- 
tive the  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Indians  shall  first 
be  obtained,  covering  its  right,  title,  and  int^est  in  and  to  the  lands  herein  described, 
and  payment  therefor  to  the  members  of  said  band  on  a  per  capita  basis,  at  a  price  to  be 
agreed  upon,  when  there  shall  be  donated  for  such  purposes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  fund  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  and  determined  by  him  as  sufiident  to  com- 
pensate the  Indians  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  <vder  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  preceding  sec- 
tion the  Secretery  of  the  Interifur  is  authorized  and  directed  to  negotiate  with  said 
Indians  to*  obtain  their  consent  and  relinquishment,  and  when  such  consent  and  relin- 
goiflhrnent  has  been  obtained  and  an  agreement  reached  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  further  authorized  to  make  payment  from  said  donated  fund  for  the  lands  relin- 
qnidhed  to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  said  Agua  Caliente  Band  as  authorized  by 
section  1  of  this  Act:  Provided ^  That  the  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  Indians 
may  be  obtained  and  payment  made  for  the  lands  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  deem  advisable:  Provided  further^  That  the  water  rights,  dam,  pipe 
lines,  omals,  and  irrigation  structures  located  in  sections  two  and  three  of  township 
five  south,  rahge  iovx  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  and  also  all  water  and  water 
ri^^its  in  Palm  Canyon,  are  hereby  excepted  from  this  reserve  and  shall  remain  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jime  10,  1920^  known 
18  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  this  monument. 

[Public— No.  291— 67th  Cong.  Approved,  August  26,  1922.] 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION. 

[lBHMAN  CAVBS  national  monument— NEVADA.] 

Bt  the  President  of  the  IJNrrED  States  op  Amebica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  certain  natural  caves,  known  as  the  Lehman  Caves,  which  are  situated 
Qp(m  pifftly  surveyed  lands  within  the  Nevada  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
are  of  unusual  scientific  interest  and  importance,  and  it  appears  that  the  public 
interests  will  be  promoted  by  reserving  these  caves  with  as  much  land  aCs  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof,  as  a  National  Monument. 
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Now,  Therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  Act  of  Congrees 
approved  June  eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  antiquities",  do  proclaim  that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject  to  all  prior  valid  adverse 
claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument,  all  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
shown  as  the  Lehman  Caves  National  Monument  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
lands  for  National  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  establishing  the  Nevada 
National  Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be  effective  on  the  land  with- 
drawn but  the  National  Monument  hereby  established  shall  be  the  dominant  reser- 
vation and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interferes  with  its  preservation  or  protection  as 
a  National  Monument  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate,  injure, 
deface,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  Monument,  or  to  locate  or 
settle  on  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-foiui;h  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1618.] 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Executive  Order. 

setting    apart    the    MONTANA    NATIONAL    BISON     RANGE,    8ULLTS    HILL    (n.    DAK.) 
NATIONAL  PARK  GAME  PRESERVE,   AND  ELK   REFUGE   (WTO.)  AS  BIRD  REFUGES. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  lands  that  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Montana  National  Bison  Range,  Montana;  the  SuUvs  Bill 
National  Park  Game  Preserve,  North  Dakota;  and  the  Elk  Refuge,  Wyoming,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  further  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  use  <x  the  Department  of 
Apiculture  as  refuges  and  breeding  grounds  for  birds. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  hunt,  trap,  capture,  wilfully  disturb  or  kill  any  bird 
of  any  hdnd  whatever,  or  take  the  eggs  of  such  bird,  within  the  limits  of  these  reserva- 
tions, except  under  such  rules  and  r^ulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Warning  is  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  commit  any  of  the  acts  herein  enu- 
merated, under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  section  84  of  the  U.  S.  Penal  Code, 
approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  1088). 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  Weote  House, 

December  22, 1921, 

[No.  3596.] 

Executive  Order. 

ALASKA. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  497),  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  in  Alaska  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location, 
sale  or  entrv,  except  as  provided  in  said  acts,  and  be  reserved  for  use  in  connection 
^i^  the  aaministration  of  the  Moimt  McKinley  National  Park  and  to  protect  a  right 
of  way  for  a  proposed  road  into  the  Park: 

What  will  be  when  surveyed  the  Ni  N^,  SWJ  NWJ,  Wi  6W}.  SEJ  SWJ  Sec.  4, 
8 J  Sec.  5,  Si  Sec.  6,  Ni  Sec.  7,  Ni  Sec.  8,  NW*  Sec.  9  in  T.  14  S.,  R.  7  W.,  and  Si  Sea 
1  and  Ni  Sec.  12  in  T.  14  S.,  R.  8  W.,  F.  B.  M. 

Warrbn  G.  Harding. 
The  White  House, 

January  13,  1922. 

[No.  3617.] 
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ExECXTnvB  Obdsb. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  CongresB  approved  Jnne  25.  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  497),  it  is  nereby  ord^^  that  the 
following  described  land  in  New  Mexico  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  temporarily 
withdrawn  subject  to  the  conditions,  nrovisions  and  limitations  of  said  acts  pending 
resnrvey  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  in  order  to  definitely  establuh  the 
boundaries  thereof :  Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  prevent  or  preclude  the 
pee  of  these  lands,  or  any  of  them,  for  grazing  or  other  analogous  purposes  temporary 
in  character  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  order: 

NEW  M BXIOO  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN. 

In  T.  20  N.,  R.  8  W.,  SWJ  of  Sec.  10. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 
The  White  House, 

March  20,  1922. 

[No.  3650.] 

REPORTS  ON  PENDING  LEGISLATION. 

[Hoose  Report  No.  583,  Sixty^evaxth  CongroBs,  Seoond  awilon.) 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif. 

January  20, 1922. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 

the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Barbour,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  following 
report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  7452). 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7452) 
to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif.,  and  to  change  the  name 
of  aaid  park  to  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  with  the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Page  2,  line  4,  insert  the  word  ''altitude' '  and  a  comma  immediately  before  the 
word 'twelve.'' 

(2)  Page  2,  line  8,  insert  the  word  "altitude* '  and  a  comma  immediately  before  the 
word  "ten." 

(3)  Page  2,  line  22,  insert  the  word  ' ' altitude' '  and  a  comma  immedately  before  the 
word  "thirteen." 

(4)  Page  3,  line  2,  insert  the  word  "altitude"  and  a  comma  immediately  before 
the  word  "twelve.' ' 

(5)  Page  3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "mark"  insert  a  comma,  the  word  "altitude," 
tod  a  comma;  and  insert  a  parenthesis  after  the  word  "feet.' ' 

(6)  Page  4,  line  21,  beginning  with  the  word  "and' '  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
line  and  idl  of  lines  22,  23,  and  24,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

tbenoe  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  Sequoia  National  Park  to  its  present  northwest  comer;  thenoe 
smth  along  the  west  boundary  line  of  said  park  to  that  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  hydrographic 
4Mde  between  Redwood  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  Kaweah  Riyer  in  township  fifteen  south,  range  twenty- 
«i|ht  east;  thenoe  southerly  along  the  said  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction  of  Redwood  Creek  and  the 
North  Fork  Kaweah  Riyer,  thenoe  following  down  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  Kaweah  River  to  the 
Jmietion  with  Cactus  Creek;  thence  easterly  along  the  first  main  hydrographic  divide  south  of  Cactus  Creek 
to  where  it  intwsects  Uie  west  boundary  line  of  the  said  national  park,  township  sixteen  south,  range 
tveoty-eight  east;  thenoe  south  along  the  present  west  boundary  wmch  is  the  range  line  between  ranges 
twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  east,  township  sixteen  south,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  sixteen 
icuth,  range  twenty-nine  east;  thence  east  along  the  township  line  between  townships  sixteen  and  seventeen 
MQtlL  ran^  twenty-nine  east,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  seventeen  south,  range  twenty-nine 
<Mt;  thence  south  along  the  range  line  between  ranges  twenty-nine  and  thirty  east,  township  seventeen 
Mith,  to  its  intersection  with  the  main  hjnlrographic  divide  north  of  Bast  Fork  Kaweah  River,  the  ooint 
of  beginning;  and  all  of  those  lands  lying  within  tne  boundary  line  above  described  are  hereby  incluoed  in 
nd  made  a  part  of  the  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park; 

(7)  Page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  "land' '  insert  the  words  "within  the  boundaries 
Wein  established . ' ' 

(8)  Page  7,  line  4,  change  the  period  after  the  word  "created''  to  a  colon  and  add 
the  following: 

J^mtf«tf,  That  no  permit,  Itoenas,  lease,  or  aoChorljEation  for  dams,  conduits,  raservoira,  power  houses, 
wunia^on  lines,  or  other  works  for  storage  or  oarriage  of  water,  or  for  the  development,  transmisrion,  or 
inMzatlan  of  power  within  the  limits  of  said  park  as  herein  constituted,  shall  be  granted  or  made  without 
9>ciflc  aothbrity  of  Congress. 
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(9)  Fige  7,  line  23,  change  the  comma  after  the  word  "both"  to  a  jieriod  and  stnke 
out  the  remainder  of  line  2^  and  all  of  line  24. 

Amendments  No.  1  to  No.  5,  inclusive,  are  to  make  more  certain  the  descriptions 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  park. 

Amendment  No.  6  was  rec<»nmended  by  the  United  States  F<»e8t  Service  and  adds 
to  the  park  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  westerly  side  of  thcupreeent  park  boundaries 
which  can  be  more  conveniently  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  than  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Amendment  No.  7  limits  permits  for  the  cutting  of  timber  for  use  on,  and  the  im- 
movement  of,  their  lands  to  bona  fide  claimants,  entrymen,  landowners,  or  leases  of 
land  within  the  boundaries  established  by  the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  8  will  prohibit  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
proposed  enlaiged  park  except  by  special  act  of  Congress.  It  applies  to  the  new  area 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Jones-Esch  Act,  now  applicable  to  existing  parks. 

Amendment  No.  9  re£en  to  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  for  InfrBctionB  of  the  rules  and 
r^ulations  promulgated  b^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  present  Sequoia  National  Park  has  an  area  of  about  244  square  miles.  This  bill 
will  eliminate  about  97  square  miles  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  existing  park  and 
add  953  square  miles  of  new  territory.  The  area  of  this  park  will  be  1,100  square  miles. 
That  portion  of  the  present  park  which  it  is  proposed  to  exclude  is  not  distinctividy 
scenic  in  character  and  does  not  dififer  greatly  from  other  portions  of  the  forest  reserve. 
For  this  reason  it  can  be  administered  as  well  by  the  Forest  Service  as  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  territory  which  will  be  added  to  the  park  includes  the  Canyons  of  the  Kings 
and  Kern  Rivers.  The  entire  area  is  nonagricultural  land,  at  least  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  forest  reserve.  It  contains  10  mountain 
peaks  over  14,000  feet  in  elevation,  includingMount  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  mthin  this  area  is  included  some  of  the 
most  rugg^  mountain  scenery  in  America,  the  grandeur  of  which  has  been  compared 
faivorably  with  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Of  this  section  John  Muir  wrote  in  Century, 
November,  1891,  under  the  title  of  "The  need  of  another  great  national  park,  "as 
follows: 

I  fancy  the  time  is  not  distant  when  this  wooderf ul  regioa  win  be  opened  to  the  world,  when  a  road  win  be 
boilt  up  the  South  Fork  of  Kings  River  through  the  sequoia  groves,  into  the  ereat  canyon,  and  thence  acroas 
the  divide  and  down  the  Middle  Fork  Canyon  to  Tehipite:  thenoe  throogh  tne  valley  ana  down  the  cai^aa 
to  the  coofloence  of  the  Bliddle  and  South  Forks,  and  up  to  the  sequoia  groves  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
Some  of  the  sequoia  grovee  were  last  vear  included  in  the  national  reeervatioos  of  Seqooia  and  Oeoeral  Grant 
Parks.  But  all  of  this  wonderful  Kinps  River  redon,  together  with  the  Kaweah  and  Tnle  sequoias,  ahoold 
be  comprehended  in  one  grand  national  park.  This  region  contains  no  mines  of  consequence,  it  is  too  hich 
and  too  rocky  for  agriculrare,  and  even  the  lumber  industry  need  snfler  no  unreasonabto  restrictioa.  Let 
our  lawgivers  then  make  haste  before  it  is  too  late  to  set  apart  this  surpassindy  glorious  region  for  the  re- 
creation and  well-being  of  humanity,  and  all  the  world  will  rise  up  andf  call  them  bkwed. 

In  his  report  on  H.  R.  5006,  a  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National  Esik, 
Oalif.,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  ihe  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  said: 

Scentcally  this  country  is  unexcelled  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Statee.  «  •  •  Its  small  ^aciers  ne 
many.  Its  granite  cirques  have  unusual  aiae  and  matesty.  Lofty  precipices  abound.  Interesting  voloenle 
phenomena  add  to  its  picturesqueneas  and  acientifio  signiflcanoe.  T  know  of  no  countrv  of  similar  magnlll- 
oence  whose  fastnesses  can  be  penetrated  and  enjoyed  with  dmilar  comfort  because  of  the  practical  absence 
of  rain  during  the  summtf  months.    Few  trail  travelers  carry  tents. 

Finally,  there  is  a  reason  founded  upon  proportion  and  relationship.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  |»> 
culiar  fitness  in  adding  to  the  distinction  of  Sequoia's  forests  of  giant  trees  the  further  distinction  of  uia 
colo^taal  massing  of  mountains  and  of  the^ie  extraordinary  canyons.  The  common  note  is  apparent.  To 
unite  them  is  to  complete  a  whole,  to  create  a  national  park  in  the  superlative  degree. 

In  this  proposed  park  are  12,000  giant  trees  of  not  less  than  10  feet  in  diameter. 
These  trees  range  from  the  Oeneral  Sherman  tree«  with  a  diameter  of  36  feet,  down  to 
10  feet,  and  there  are  thousands  the  diameter  of  which  is  lees  than  10  feet. 

There  are  innumerable  lakes,  and  the  area  is  one  of  gr^  natural  beauty.  This 
park  will  be  one  of  the  most  easily  accessible  of  all  our  national  parks,  and  contains 
features  that  can  not  be  duplicatea  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

There  has  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  a  few  persons  lest  the  area  ol  the 
present  park  that  is  to  be  excluded  shall  be  turned  over  to  lumbermen  and  the  groves 
df  large  trees  destroyed.  Of  this  there  is  no  danger.  The  policy  of  the  Forest  Service 
is  to  preserve  for  ali  time  the  big  trees  in  the  forest  reserves. 

The  city  of  Los  Angles  has  on  file  with  the  Federal  Power  Comnussion  applications 
for  six  power  sites  within  this  proposed  new  area.  The  San  Joaauin  light  d  Power 
Corporation  has  applied  for  two  sites.  The  latter  company  has  declared  its  willingnesi 
to  cancel  its  filings  and  waive  all  objections  "so  as  to  contribute  to  a  lasting  and  appro- 

Eriate  monument  to  Colonel  Roosevelt."    The  city  of  Los  Angeles  also  nas pending 
efore  the  Federal  Power  Commission  applications  for  projects  uie  estimated  in«tftiTf>3 
capacity  of  which  is  261,000  horsepower.    There  is  a  very  decided  sentiment  in  afl 
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parts  of  the  country  against  the  commercial  exploitation  of  areas  that  should  be  pre- 
served for  recreational  purposes  and  handed  down  as  a  herita^  to  posterity. 

The  proposal  to  honor  the  memory  of  ^e  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  him- 
self one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  outdoor  life,  by  giving  his  name  to  what  will 
be  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  regions  devoted  to  recreational  purposes,  has  been 
indorsed  throughout  the  country.  Of  this  proposal  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  said  that  it  was  his  belief — 

that  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's  noble  Influence  upon  American  Ideals  or  more  enduring 
record  ofUsinsplriiif  personality  could  be  deriied  than  to  associate  his  memory  with  a  people's  parl^ 
maUng  forever  aooessible  for  succeeding  generattans  the  nature  that  he  loved  and  sought  and  drew  his 
ftreogth  from. 

Col.  William  Boyce  Thompson,  long  a  friend  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  now  president 
of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  in  testifying  before  the  committee,  said: 

It  is  now,  as  In  Roosevelt's  youth,  that  hardihood  and  courageous  initiative  are  best  developed  in  the 
wild  places  of  our  country.  The  closing  in  of  the  f rontio^  is  rapidly  making  these  wild  places  too  few  and  far 
between.  This  bill  not  only  preserves  many  of  our  largest  and  most  majestio  sequoias  from  the  woodsmen's 
tztt,  but  saves  for  posterity  many  beautiful  canyons,  rivers,  and  lakes.  It  znakes  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Anerica's  foremost  exponent  of  outdoor  life  and  pioneer  virtues.  I  have  always  hesitated  to  say  what  I 
tbooght  Colonel  Roosevelt,  if  alive,  would  think  about  this  or  that  public  measure,  but  I  have  no  hesitancy 
viiatew  in  saying  that  if  ColonM  Roosevtit  could  give  utterance  to  his  opinion  on  the  project  presemted 
to  the  Congress  in  this  bill  he  would  approve  of  it  with  all  the  energy  of  speech  and  action  for  which  he  was 
noted. 

This  bill  has  the  indorsement  of  many  organizations  and  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

[House  Report  No.  725,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.] 

Site  for  Administratiok  Buili>ino,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

Fbbruart.24;  1922. — ^Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Yaile,  from  the  Gonmiittee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  following  report 
(to  accompany  H.  R.  8675). 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  8675)  to 
authorize  the  Secretaij  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  certain  tract  of  land  donated  as  a 
dte  for  an  administration  building  for  the  Rockv  Mountain  National  Park^having  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  reports  it  herewith  without  amendment  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  do  pass.  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  tne  Interior  recommending  its  passage : 

Department  or  the  Intebiob, 

Washington^  October  t4, 19tU 

Hon.  N.  J.  SlNKOTT, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands f  Howe  of  Representatives, 

Mr  DejlS  Mb.  Somorr:  I  have  your  letter  of  October  17,  requesting  report  on  H.  B.  8675.  Sixty-seventh 
Congress,  first  session,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  certain  tract  of  land 
donated  as  a  site  for  an  administration  building  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park." 

At  the  present  time  headquarters  for  the  Rocl^  Mountain  National  Park  are  maintained  in  a  rented  frame 
bufldine.  one  stofrj  and  basonent,  in  the  town  or  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  located  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  park. 
Tlrisis  the  only  building  in  Estes  Park  at  all  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  is  leased  from  year  to  year,  the 
rental  for  the  current  year  being  fixed  at  150  per  month.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  at  various 
times  in  the  matter  of  renewing  this  lease  on  satisfactory  terms.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
quarters  are  already  cramped  to  meet  the  Increasing  business  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  has 
made  the  matter  of  the  erection  by  the  Oovemment  of  a  suitable  and  simply  designed  administration  build- 
ing one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  this  park. 

At  the  last  annual  spring  rally  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Estes  Park  a  resolution  was  passed  proposing  to 
donate  to  the  United  States  lots,  Buena  Vista  Terrace,  in  the  town  of  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  owned  by  said 
dob,  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  the  department  to  erect  a  building  for  the  administration  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  land  shall  be  used  for  administrative  purposes  in 
eonnection  with  said  park,  and  that  an  administration  building  shall  be  erected  thereon  prior  to  December 
31, 11)08,  and  that  upon  any  abandonment  of  sudi  use  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  grantor,  its  successors,  and 


Deed  to  this  effect  has  been  tendered  the  department,  but  as  this  tract  of  land  lies  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  I  am  without  authority  under  existing  law  to  accept  the  donation. 
The  effect  or  H.  R.  8975,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  to  give  me  this  authority.  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
obUgatfon  is  imposed  upon  the  United  States  by  the  acceptance  of  this  gift,  since  by  the  conditions  thereof 
if  an  administration  building  Is  not  erected  on  said  land  by  December  31,  i923,  the  same  will  revert  to  the 
Crantor. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  recommend  that  it  receive  favorable  consideration  in  your  com* 
mittee.  > 

Respectfully, 

E.  C.  FmWET,  Adttng  Secretary, 
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[Senate  Report  No.  647,  Sixtyjseventli  CongresSi  aecond  sessioiL] 

Federal  Jurisdiction  Over  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

April  20  (calendar  day,  April  28),  1922, — Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  Smoot,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  submitted  the 
following  report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  7109). 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7109)  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  jursidiction 
over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes, 
havinff  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  wiUi  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass  without  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  set  forth  in  House  Report  No.  299,  which  reads  as  follows: 

[House  Report  No.  299,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  sessloo.] 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7109)  to  accept  the  oessloQ 
by  the  State  of  Arkansas  ot  exduslTe  Jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Snnnn  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  respeotftilly  report  it  back  to  ute  House  witli 
the  recommendation  that  it  dopass. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitted  the 
following  report  thereon  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee: 

DSPAB^IONT  OF  THS  INTEBIOS,    * 

Wa9hington,  Juig  tO,  t9tt. 

Hon.  N.  J.  PiNNOTT, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  PuUie  Land*. 

Howe  of  jiepreteniativee. 

Dear  Mr.  Finnott:  I  have  your  letter  of  June  28,  1921,  transmitting  for  report  copy  of  H.  R.  7100, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of 
land  within  the  Hot  ^pnngs  National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes.'' 

By  act  of  April  20, 1904  (33  Stat.  187),  Congress  accepted  the  cession  made  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  Its 
act  of  February  21,  1903  (Laws  Ark.  1903,  p.  52),  of  sole  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the 
permanent  Hot  Sprinfl:s  Reservation  particularly  described  in  said  acts  and  covered  in 'the  main  reser- 
vation boundaries.  The  United  States  has  now  under  construction,  on  block  82,  Just  outside  said  reser^ 
vation,  now  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  a  new  free  oathhouse,  tne  site  being  donated  to 
the  United  States  by  residents  of  Hot  Springs.  The  purpose  of  H.  R.  7109  is  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  said  block  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  recommend  that  it  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  your 
committee. 

Respectfully, 

£.  C.  Finney,  Acting  Secretary, 

[Senate  Report  No.  801,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.] 

Defining  the  Rights  op  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  in  the  Mescalero 
Indian  Reservation  and  Creating  the  All- Year  National  Park. 

April  20  (calendar  day,  July  5),  1922. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  submitted  the  following  report 
(to  accompany  S.  3519). 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3519)  defining 
the  rights  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  in  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation, 
proviaing  for  an  allotment  of  certain  lands  therein  in  severalty  to  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Indians,  and  creating  and  defining  the  All- Year  National  Park,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  fiavorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
with  the  following  amendments: 
Amend  the  title  by  adding  the  words  "and  for  other  purposes." 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute  therefor  the  following: 


That  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the  present  boundary  lines  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian 
tlon,  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  are  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  oocupaocy,  or 
disposal  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stat^  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  benefit  ch  tha 
Indians  now  thereupon  and  their  descendants,  subject  only  to  the  exeoeptions  hereinafter  set  torth. 

The  name  of  such  reserve  shall  be  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reserve. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reserve  there  shaU  be  set  aside  for  use  as  a  national  park, 
for  the  recreation  of  the  pnbUc,  such  parcels  of  land  conspicuous  for  beauty  of  scen^  or  adapted  for  sunjuer 
camps  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cause  to  be  surveyed,  designated,  and  set  apart  for  park  par> 
poses:  Providedf  That  no  lands  shall  at  any  time  be  designated  or  set  apart  for  park  purposes  whi^  ara 
oecupied,  used,  or  cultivated  by  any  Indian:  Provided  further ,  That  the  aggregate  area  of  the  paroela  of 
land  so  surveyed,  desimated,  or  set  apart  for  park  purposes  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  acres. 

The  official  desisoatlon  of  this  and  the  other  lands  nerein  mentioned  for  park  purposes  shall  be  "Tha 
All-Year  National  Park."  and  said  national  park  shall  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  areas  in  said  rcwua 
hereby  set  apart  for  park  purposes,  such  additional  territory  surrounding  the  Elephant  Butte  Reserr«tr« 
the  White  Sands,  and  the  Mai  Pais  lava  beds,  herein  set  forth,  to  wit: 

The  Elephant  Butte  Lake  and  all  of  the  lands  appurtenant  thereto  heretofore  acquired  or  set  apart  as 
the  site  of  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  the  lands  appurtenant  thereto. 
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Such  ponlon  ot  the  Hal  Pais  Ian  beds  and  ol  ths  unapprocirJated  pubUc  domain  adjacent  tbereto  not 
eicesdlng  six  bundted  and  Ii^f  bctu  of  the  land  adjacent  tharato,  as  tlie  PnMdenl  may  bj  proclamation 
Inchidalnsuchpaik.  SuchpcMim  ol  tbe  White  Saods  or  Oypsum  Hilb  In  Otcto  CounlT,>lewUeilCo. 
ud  of  (be  noappropnatei]  pubLc  domain  adjacent  cherato,  Dot  exceeding  all  hundred  and  Ion;  acres  ot 
the  lamb  adlacent  (hereto,  as  the  Picsldent  mar  br  proclamatloo  Include  In  aucb  psTk, 

Sac,  a.  That  launedlately  u^oD  the  passage  oi  this  act  the  Secretary  ol  the  laterfor  shall  cause  to  be  sut- 
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Sec  5.  That  (he  Indians  resident  upon  said  reserve  and  their  desoandants  shall,  nnder  rules  and  rwula- 
liiau  to  be  prescribed  bj  the  Secret«iT,  have  tree  grailDg  for  their  own  stock  within  lald  reserve,  aad  the 
miphisgrailngiauds,  II  any  therein,  may  be  leased  onder  sudi  nilea  and  reculatlons  and  the  proceeds  ol 
mch  tease  or  leasee  shall  be  dewatted  In  the  TnasoTT  to  the  oredll  arnid  Indians. 

Nothiogln  this  act  coatalUKl  shall  be  Interpreted  to  restrict  or  cnitall  the  rleht  olthe  Indians  lawfully 
resident  upon  said  reserve  to  hunt  game  therc&  or  to  flsfa  therdn  imdef  nilet  and  repilatlons  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Senretary  ol  (be  lD(eitor,  which  rules  and  ragnlatlons  shall  proUbtt  the  hunting  of  game  upon  such 
rverve  by  any  other  than  an  Indian  reddest  thereupon.  All  rlj^ti  to  the  use  ol  wnteis  (W  OrlgatloD 
ud  domMlle  nurposea,  whether  obtained  by  user,  pnor  appropriation,  adJndloatloD,  ar  otbarwlsa,  now 
Tested  In  or  belaabng  to  the  Indians  resident  within  the  beundarice  ol  said  park,  are  berebr  oeoflraied. 

Sec.  8.  That  nnder  the  dlrectLnis  ol  the  Secretary  the  Bureau  ol  Indian  Alfaln  Aall  have  completa 

£rlsdletlca  over  Indian  matters  and  all  propcttiea  end  proceeds  of  the  reserve  (or  the  benefll  of  tbe  Indiana 
wfidly  recent  therein,  except  as  speollislly  excepted  herein,  and  audi  juilsdIcUon  shall  extend  to  the 
Indians  at  all  tlmea,  whether  upon  pntloDS  of  the  reserve  set  adde  fcr  mx  purpoaea  or  otherwise. 

3ec.  T.  That  within  the  bDundarias  of  said  Ibacalaro  Apache  Indian  Raaervetba  National  Park  ServlDa 
■hsO  have  lurbdlcUoD  over  roads  and  trails  now  cnnHruinad  or  tn  be  henaKer  Bonstruoted  as  wen  as  ovw 
thanaRBlaolIandreterradtoln  section  1;  PmiUid,  That  transit  over  same  shall  be  perpetually  free  to  the 
lofiuis,  and  that  no  tuehtnlls  or  roads  now  enistruetedihall  be  olaaad,  and  no  new  toad*  or  trails  opanad, 
enept  by  agreement  between  offlelals  ol  ths  nark  and  of  the  Indian  Bsrvloe,  and  said  park  service  shall 
bave  jnrladleUon  omt  louitits  and  Tisitors  within  the  limits  ol  said  reserve  and  tbe  limits  ol  said  park  and 
sbaQ  lormulata  rules  lor  tbe  administration  and  control  of  such  areas  withia  said  nserve  as  are  speelfleally 
d«dgnal«d  and  set  aside  lor  park  nurpoaes  and  over  roads  and  trails. 

Bic.  8.  That  In  the  amployment  of  labor  within  the  boundaries  ol  said  rasarva.  Including  the  portion  set 
apart  lor  park  purposes,  preisrenoe  shall  be  given  to  Indiana  lawfoUy  resident  within  said  reserve,  and  a 
Ui  pnferenen  shall  be  given  tor  all  (ulde  work  and  lor  the  use  ot  Indian  horses,  whether  such  guide  work 
ud  horseback  riding  Aall  be  by  rules  and  reguktlMisproddad  to  be  carried  on  under  eimcession  OT  otber- 

Sec.  9.  In  ev«nl  the  ose  ef  any  paroelB  otland  hartfnbelore  provided  to  be  aat  axida  tor  park  pmpoaas,  or 
lbs  jurisdiction  over  any  roads  or  trails  now  or  bereatter  to  be  oonstracled  ibMB  be  surrwiderea,  the  Com- 
Usiioner  of  the  GeuamI  I^nd  OfSoa  shall  be  Immediately  ncUfled  thereof,  and  the  Utla  to  such  lands  and 
tbi  light  to  use  tbereol  and  jurisdiction  over  such  roads  shall  Unmadbttely  revert  to  tbe  Indians  resident 
npoi  the  reierve,  and  such  titto  or  ildit  to  the  use  thereof  shall  not  reinvest  in  ths  park  service  or  any  other 
arvtoa,  or  be  divested  (rmn  tbe  Ind&n  resident,  except  by  aet  o(  tbe  Congress  olth*  United  States. 

That  the  Sscretaiy  of  the  Interior,  In  conslderatlan  ol  tbe  transMr  ol  tbe  use  ol  said  paroeli  of  land  and 
•tads  to  the  park  servloe,  Is  beraby  nothcrlsed  to  nsgollate  (or,  and  seeun  tb«  tttia  to,  privately  aimed  lands 
■Mated  upon  said  resarve  wltUn  the  Tularosa  unyon,  together  with  any  water  rights  or  water-power 
rights  vpartonant  to  said  lands,  through  proper  deeds  of  conveyance,  whkai  propartlas  shall  Immediately 
tacema  the  property  of  the  Indian  residents,  and  those  portions  or  lots  thereat  susceptlUe  of  allotnient  in 
Mvetalty  shall  be  so  allottad  to  Indian  residents,  the  remaining  portions  ol  such  property  to  beoooie  th« 
Momon  pnqwrty  •(  tbe  tribe,  and  the  use.  It  any,  of  each  water  power  to  be  ler  tb«  eamnon  benefit  ot  tha 

The  Secretaty  ol  the  Inlericr  is  (artbar  Bothorlted  and  dtreeted  to  provlds,  at  tba  earliest  poadUe  mooaent, 
prifMr  houses  for  tbe  Indian  residents,  and  partloularly  tor  tbe  Heseatero  Apaobe  Indians,  tbe  oasts  of  siKb 
aiQtdsltlan  ot  proiMrty  and  ol  the  eonsirtiotlai  of  SDOb  houses  and  necessary  buildings  lor  Individual  Indiana 
to  tie  paid  out  of  any  funds  now  or  bereatter  available  fcr  snob  purpoaes. 

Sec  10.  That  notUng  in  this  act  eontdoed  shall  be  Interpreted^  Undt  or  tntarfcre  with  tbe  use  of  tbe 
Ospbant  Butte  Dam  and  Beearv^rwd  tba  laiidsappiirteuant  thereto  for  lirlgallan  ptupeaee  no- 1«  llrnlt 

Istirfare  with  the  use  and  devef^mant  ol  electrical  power  inddsnt  to  tha  dladiarn  of  water  bom  said 
XierTclr  by  or  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  Rio  Qrande  Irrigation  prelect  and  the  settlen  and  landowners  enUttod 
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to  the  benefit  thereof,  bat  the  use  of  said  dam,  reseryoir,  and  lands  appurtenant  thereto  for  park  purposes 
shall  always  be  subservient  to  its  use  for  irrigation  purposes  and  the  incidental  derelomnent  and  use  of 
bvdroelectric  power  thereupon,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  lleclamation  Ser- 
▼ice.  under  the  authority  en  the  Secretary,  shall  Cram  time  to  time  adopt  and  prescribe:  Provided  further. 
That  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  Elepnant  Butte  Baservoir  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  persons  com- 
plying with  the  game  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Mexloo. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  bill  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  letters  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  date  of  June  14, 1922,  and  July  3, 1922,  which  are  appended  hereto 
and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  as  follows: 

INTKRIOB  DBPASTMSNT, 

Washington,  June  H,  1999, 
Hon.  Sbloen  p.  Spencbb, 

ChairrMn  Senate  CommUUe  on  Indian  AJfairt, 

UnUed  aftatet  Senate. 

IftT  Dkab  Ssnator  Spencer:  I  have  had  i^Kin  my  desk  for  report  S.  3519.  Since  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  I  have  conferred  with,  many  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  as  my  home  in  New  Mexico  adjoins 
the  reservation  and  I  have  known  many  of  these  Indians  for  25  years. 

Thev,  as  other  Indians,  are  generally  opposed  to  legislation  afltetine,  as  many  of  them  think,  their  rights. 
The  Mescalero  are  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  whien  I  have  discussed  very  fully 
with  their  principal  men  and  their  council  and  delegates. 

I  stated  to  the  Mescaleros  that  before  finally  approving  the  adoption  even  of  a  substitute,  that  I  should 
redraft  the  bill,  as  there  were  some  provlsioos  in  it  which  I  could  not  approve,  guarding,  as  I  thought^ 
more  carefnily  the  rights  of  these  Inoians,  and  I  have  so  redrafted  the  blU  and  am  herewitn  handing  yoa 
such  proposed  substitute. 

Meantime,  following  my  statement  to  these  Indians,  I  am  to-day  indooing  a  copy  of  the  proposed  substi^ 
tute  to  the  agent  at  Mescalero  that  he  may  present  the  original  bill  and  this  proposed  substitute  therefor 
to  the  Indians  and  report  to  me  their  sentiments  concerning  same. 

I  am  unheaitatin^y  statine  to  the  agent  for  the  benefit  of  toe  Indians  that,  in  mv  ludement,  the  proposed 
lesialation.  if  enacted  throngn  this  substitute  bin,  will  be  more  for  the  interests  of  the  Mescaleros  than  any 
oiner  legislation  of  recent  years  concerning  other  reservation  Indians  and  their  properties. 

I  am,  therefore,  giving  tbe  proposed  substitute  my  personal  indorsement,  and  I  will  without  hesitatioD 
communicate  to  your  committee,  or  to  the  committee  of  the  House,  the  sentiment  of  the  Indians  upon 
the  subject,  wboi  I  have  a  report  from  him. 
very  respectfully,  yours, 

Albert  B.  Fall,  Seereiarp, 

Interior  Departhent, 
WatMnffton,  July  5, 1999, 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  My  administrative  assistant  has  Just  prepared  a  letter  to  you,  submitting  same  to 
me,  concemioK  the  Mescalero  Indian  bill  which  is  before  your  committee. 

Some  time  once  I  made  a  report  to  your  committee,  submitting  a  redraft  of  the  bill  and  stating  that  I 
had  forwarded  same  to  the  agent  at  Mescalero  for  submisal(xi  to  van  Indians  on  the  reserv^ati<xi,  that  they 
might  discuss  same  and  signify  their  desires. 

You  will  note  that  this  discussion  has  been  held  and  that  the  redrafted  bill  received  the  imanimous 
support  of  all  the  Indians,  there  being  in  attendance  90  per  cent  of  the  adult  Indians  when  such  action  was 
taken. 

From  my  knowledge  of  conditions,  I  expected  such  result;  but  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  Indians  fully 
consulted  60  that  there  might  be  obviated  any  difficulties  aridng  fhmi  the  suggestion  of  outside  parties 
who  often  claim  to  know  more  of  the  Indian  business  than  is  known  by  the  Indians  themselves,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 
I  can  now  respectfully  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  biU  under  discussion. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretarf, 
Hon.  Selden  P.  Spencer, 

Chairman  Committu  on  Indian  Afairtf 

United  States  Senate. 
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AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  AND  FOR 

OTHER  PURPOSES. 

(39  Stat.  535.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  service  to  be  called  the  National  Park  Service,  which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $4,500  per  anntmi.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  the  following 
assistants  and  other  employees  at  the  salaries  designated:  One  assistant  director,  at 
$2,500  per  annum;  one  chief  clerk,  at  $2,000  -per  annum;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800 
PCT  annum;  one  messenger,  at  $600  per  annum;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  other 
employees  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary:  Provided^  That  not 
more  than  $8,100  annually  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  experts,  assistants,  and 
employees  within  the  District  of  Columbia  not  herein  specifically  enumerated  unless 
previously  authorized  by  law.  The  service  thus  established  shall  promote  and 
regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments,  and  reser- 
vations hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  said  parks,  monum^ts,  and  reservations,  which  piu^xwe  is 
to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  hfe  therein 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimfMured  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  director  i^all,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  the  several  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  of  such 
other  national  parks  and  reservations  of  like  character  as  may  be  hereafter  created 
by  Congress:  Provided,  That  in  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  national 
monuments  contiguous  to  national  forests  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate 
with  said  National  Park  Service  to  such  extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and  publish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  use  and  management  of  the 
parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  any  violations  of  anjr  of  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act 
shall  be  punished  as  pro\dded  for  in  section  fifty  of  the  ^t  entitled  "An  act  to  codify 
and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  as  amended  by  section  six  of  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven).  He  may  also,  upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell 
or  dispose  of  timber  in  those  cases  where  in  hifl  judgment  the  cutting  of  such  timber 
is  required  in  order  to  control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve 
the  scenery  or  the  natural  or  historic  objects  in  any  such  park,  monument,  or  reserva- 
tion. He  may  also  provide  in  his  discretion  for  nie  destruction  of  such  animals  and 
of  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks,  monuments, 
or  reservations.  He  may  also  grant  privil^es,  leases,  and  permits  for  the  use  of  land 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  various  parks,  monuments,  or  other  reserva- 
tions herein  provided  for,  but  for  periods  not  exceeding  twenty  years;  and  no  natural 
curioeities,  wonders,  or  objects  of  interest  shall  be  leased,  rented,  or  granted  to  any- 
one on  such  terms  as  to  interfere  with  free  access  to  them  by  the  public:  Provided, 
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however,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
on  such  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graze  live  stock  within  any 
national  p«urk,  monument,  or  reservation  herein  referred  to  when  in  his  judgment 
such  use  is  not  detrimental  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  such  park,  monument, 
or  reservation  was  created,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  himdred  and  one,  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other  public  lands." 

Approved,  August  25,  1916. 

The  act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.,  535),  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June  2,  1920 
(41  Stat.,  731,  732),  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  *  *  *  Any  person,  or  persons,  *  *  *,  or  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  other  provisions  of  tnis  act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  that  may  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ♦  ♦  ♦,  ghall  1^  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
for  the  violation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized 
by  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  25,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes, 
page  535),  entitled  ''An  act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," which  section  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  there&om  the  words  "and  any 
violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  for  in  section  50  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  codihr  and  amend  the  penal 
laws  of  the  United  States,'  approved  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
act  of  June  2j5,  1910  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  857),"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and  any  violation  of  any  of  the  niles  and  res^a- 
tions  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |500  or 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  cost 
of  the  proceedings'':  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  repealing 
or  in  any  way  modifying  the  authority  granted  the  Secretsuy  of  the  Interior  oy  said 
section  3  of  the  said  act  approved  August  25,  1916,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in 
national  parks  in  those  cases  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is 
required  in  order  to  control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve 
the  scenery  of  the  natural  or  historic  objects  in  such  parks  and  to  proWde  for  the 
destruction  of  such  animals  and  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of 
any  of  said  parks,  or  the  authority  gwinted  to  said.  Secretary  by  the  act  approved 
April  9,  1912,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  secure 
for  the  United  States  title  to  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  April  16,  1914. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OP  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

(34  Stat.  225.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ America 
in  Congress  assenibledj  That  any  person  who  shall  appropriate,  excavate,  injure,  or 
destroy  any  historic  or  prehistonc  ruin  or  monument,  or  any  object  of  antiquity, 
situated  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States, 
williout  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  of  the  Government  having 
jiirisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which  said  antiquities  are  situated,  shall  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  more  than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  shall  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon 
the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to  be  national 
monuments,  and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels  of  land,  the  limit  of  which  in 
all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the  smallest  area  compatible  with  the  proper  care  and 
management  of  the  objects  to  be  protected:  Provided,  That  when  such  objects  are 
situated  upon  a  tract  covered  by  a  bona  fide  unperiected  claim  or  held  in  private 
ownership,  the  tracts,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care 
and  management  of  the  objects,  may  be  relinquished  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  relinquishment  of  such 
tracts  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological 
eitee,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquit}^  upon  the  lands  under  their  respective 
jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War 
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to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified  to  conduct  such  examina- 
tion, excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  niles  and  regulations  as  they  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excavations,  and  gatherings  are  imder- 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized 
scientific  or  educational  institutions,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such 
objects,  and  that  the  gatherings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public 
museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  June  8, 1906. 
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FORTF-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 
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APPBOPBIATIONS. 

The  direct  appropriations  for  the  work  under  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  the  fiscal  year  1922  comprised  items  amounting  to  $1,614,340. 
In  addition  $140,000,  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Printer,  was  appropriated  for  printing  the  reports  of  the  Survey, 
Mid  allotments  of  $10,000  and  $7,423.96  for  miscellaneous  printing 
and  binding  and  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  respectively,  were  made 
from  Interior  Department  appropriations. 

GENEBAL  SXTHKABT. 

The  wide  range  of  the  Geological  Survey's  work  is  shown  by  the 
following  outline  of  the  tasks  accomplished  during  the  year.  The 
reports  of  the  several  branches  set  forth  the  work  in  detail.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1922  the  Survey 

Msde  geologic  surveys  in  32  States  and  Alaska. 

Continued  cooperative  geologic  work  with  8  State  organizations  and  with 
the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  through  cooperation  with  governmental  organiza- 
tions and  scientific  institutions  made  on  request  special  examinations  relating 
to  the  geology  of  Hawaii,  Iceland,  Canada  Peru,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  Bolivia,  Java,  the  Pacific  islands,  Mexico,  New  2iealand,  and  Cuba. 

Made  studies  of  ore  deixmits  in  7  States  and  prepared  or  began  to  prepare  21 
reports  on  ore  deposits  or  mining  districts. 

Made  field  surveys  and  studies  in  13  States  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
occurrence  of  oil  and  gas,  prepared  or  began  to  prepare  32  reports  On  present 
or  prospective  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  published  maps  showing  oil  and  gas  fields 
in  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming. 

Gave  advice  as  to  the  adequacy  of  bids  received  for  leases  of  oil  and  gas  lands 
in  the  Osage  Nation. 

Continued  the  iwlicy  of  undertaking  intensive  study  of  possible  oil-bearing 
territory  in  advance  of  commercial  development,  carrying  on  such  studies  tn  the 
Black  Hills,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

Examined  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  4  States. 

Examined  coal  deposits  in  3  States  and  prepared  or  began  5  reports  on  coal 
fields. 

Cooperated  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureaii  of  Soils  in 
special  investigations  whose  results  may  have  very  practical  application. 

Made  comprehensive  geologic.  topograjAlc.  and  hydrographlc  studies  of  por- 
tions of  Colorado  and  San  Juan  rivers  in  Utah  and  Arizona,  widi  the  special 
object  of  determining  the  suitability  of  certain  dam  and  reservoir  sites. 

B<E^an  the  preparation  of  a  geologic  map  of  Arizona. 

Completed  studies  of  the  radlupfi-bearing  camotite  ores  and  th^  tungsten 
deports  of  the  United  States. 
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Cooperated  with  the  Carnegie  Institutipn  in  a  study  of  earth  movements  in 
connection  with  earthquakes. 

Cooperated  with  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  in  geologic  studies  of 
dam  and  reservoir  sites. 

Made  collections  and  examinations  of  fossils  from  28  States  for  stratigraphic 
identiflcation  or  correlation. 

Continued  the  collection  of  statistics  of  minefal  production  and  cooperated 
in  this  work  with  X8  States  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cei^us. 

Issued  sp^ial  timely  reports  on  the  production  of  fuels. 

Continued  to  obtain  and  supply  information  on  foreign  mineral  reserves. 

Continued  the  search  for  potash  In  natural  salts  in  Texas,  collecting  and 
examining  several  hundred  samples  and  finding  workable  percentages  of  potash 
in  a  number  of  them. 

Made  1,720  quantitative  analyses  of  rocks  and  minerals  and  over  2,200  quali- 
tative tests  of  specimens  submitted  mainly  by  persons  outside  of  the  Survey. 

Continued  Investigations  of  deep  earth  temperatures  and  of  the  porosity  of 
oil  and  gas  sands. 

Continued  studies  of  mineral  deposits  in  Alaska. 

Made  geologic  surveys  covering  2,280  square  miles  and  topographic  surveys 
covering  505  square  miles  In  Alaska. 

Made  topographic  surveys  in  21  States  and  Hawaii,  partly  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  organizations  and  with  20  States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Mapped  12,057  square  miles  topographically  and  resurveyed  1,487  square  miles. 

Ran  3,236  miles  of  levels  and  established  in  connection  with' them  874  perma- 
nent bench  marks. 

Occupied  89  tHangnlation  stations,  of  which  76  were  permanently  marked. 

Ran  2,225  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  in  connection  therewith  483 
permanent  marks. 

Prepared  shaded  relief  maps  of  Alaska,  California,  Kentucky,  and  sonth- 
westem  Arizona,  also  of  several  quadrangles  and  of  the  area  adjacent  to  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad. 

Continued  the  compilation  of  the  United  States  portion  of  the  International 
map  of  the  world,  for  which  maps  of  46  States  have  now  been  completed. 

Prepared  a  map  of  China  and  adjacent  regions  for  the  Department  of  State 
in  connection  with  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament. 

Made  more  than  11,000  measurements  of  stream  flow  in  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii,  doing  part  of  the  work  in  co<^peration  with  other  Government  organiza- 
tions and  with  31  States  and  Hawaii. 

Made  investigations  of  ground  water  in  10  States  and  Hawaii, 

Analyzed  671  samples  of  surface  and  underground  water. 

Prepared  monthly  reports  on  the  production  of  electricity  and  consumption  of 
fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants  and  published  maps  of  14  States  showing  the 
location  of  power  stations  and  trani&mlsslon  lines  used  in  public  service. 

Continued  investigations  of  the  present  and  probable  future  use  of  surface  and 
ground  waters  in  connection  with  the  classification  of  public  lands. 

Disposed  of  more  than  25,000  cases  referred  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  the 
pr^aration  of  rej^rtM  thereon  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  the  puhlic- 
land  laws. 

Made  a  net  decrease  of  459,341  acres  in  the  area  previously  classified  as  coal 
land,  a  net  increase  of  268,359  acres  In  the  area  classified  as  phosphate  land,  and 
decreases  of  3,914^988  acres  in  outstanding  coal  reserves,  of  110303  acres  in  out- 
standing petroleum  reserves,  and  of  298,846  acres  In  outstanding  phosphate 
reserves. 

Acted  on  7,638  applications  for  permit  or  lease  rights  under  the  mineral-lands 
leasing  acts. 

Defined  the  boundaries,  in  accordance  with  the  known  geologic  structure,  of 
five  gas  fields  and  one  oil  field  in  Wyomiag  and  Montana. 

Made  plan  and  pr<^e  surveys  of  Colorado  River  in  Utah  and  Arizona  and  of 
Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers  in  California. 

Made  detailed  studies  of  the  possibility  of  developing  power  on  rivers  In  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Montana^  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colorado. 

Made  a  net  increase  of  685,523  acres  in  power-site  reserves. 
#  Made  Arid  studies  with  re£9>ect  to  irrlgability  of  lands  under  the  enlarged  and 
stock-raising  homestead  acts  and  the  Nevada  ground-water  reclamation  act  in 
Colorado,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

Designated  382320  acres  in  Nevada  under  the  ground-water  reclamation   act. 

Included  1,160  acres  in  California  in  reservoir-site  withdrawals. 
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Made  net  increases  of  5,744  acres  in  public  water  reseryes,  of  3,989,427  acres  in 
enlarged-homestead  designations,  and  of  4,778,633  acres  in  stock-raising  home- 
stead designations. 

Published  159  reports,  containing  9,594  pages,  and  reprinted  7  reports. 

Engraved  and  printed  70  new  topographic  maps  and  engraved  wholly  or  in 
part  36  new  topographic  maps. 

Photolithograpbed  and  printed  20  new  State  and  other  maps. 

Printed  9^,981  copies  of  new  and  reprinted  maps. 

Printed  under  contract  for  other  branches  of  the  Government  lithographed 
maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  editions  amounting  to  2,442,227  copies. 

Distributed  590,284  copies  of  book  publications  and  789310  of  map  publica- 
tions, of  which  8,253  folios  and  atlases  and  594,217  maps  w^e  sold. 

PUBUC  STATES! ENTS  BY  THE  BIBECTOB. 

The  Director  has  continued  to  show  the  bearing  of  scientific  facts 
and  conclusions  upon  public  policy  and  matters  of  everyday  interest 
by  translating  the  results  of  the  Survey's  investigations  into  popular 
language  for  more  general  presentation  than  is  possible  in  a  Gov- 
ernment report.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  indicate  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  •Survey.  The  Director  has  given  the  following  addresses 
during  the  year : 

Sept.  21,  "  The  real  value  of  oil.*'  New  York  State  O  I  Producers*  Association, 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  5,  "The  world  distribution  of  minerals,"  General  Staff  College,  Wash- 
ington. 

Oct  19.  •*  Some  items  in  a  prosperity  program,"  American  Mining  Congress, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  26,  **  Superpower,"  General  Staff  CoUege,  Washington. 

Dec.  8.  **A  spendthrift  industry,"  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dec.  28,  **  Plain  geologj*,"  American  Socety  of  Economic  Geologists,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Jan.  6,  "Mineral  resources  in  their  international  aspect,"  Conference  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York. 

Jan.  ^.  **  Work  of  the  Interior  D^artment,"  Conference  of  editors  of  business 
papers,  Washington. 

June  13,  "  Coal  production  and  mine  employment,"  Public  Committee  on  Coal, 
New  York. 

Jane  26.  **  The  broken  coal  year  and  how  to  mend  it,"  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Providence,  R,  I. 

These  addresses  were  printed  in  technical  journals  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  societies.  The  following  special  articles  were  also  pre- 
pared on  request : 

•'  Statistics  the  means  to  an  end.  not  an  end   n  themselves,"  Coal  Age,  July  14. 
"Director  Smith  calls  British  terms  *a  different  experiment,*"  Coal  Review, 

Aug.  31. 
**  British  coal  problem  becomes  a  market  problem,"  Coal  Age,  Sept.  8. 
**  Present  coal  conditions  in  England,"  Black  Diamond,  Sept.  10. 
"War  problems   'n   minerals— United    States   Geological    Survey.   1914-1918," 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Dee.  3. 
"Why  should  the  consumer  store  coal? "  Coal  Review,  Mar.  8. 
'*  Wanted :  More  coal,  fewer  mines."  The  Nation's  BuHiness,  June. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  year  comprised  159  book  and  map  publica- 
tions in  the  regular  series,  92  maps,  and  numerous  circulars,  lists  of 
publications  and  maps,  advance  statements  on  mineral  production, 
and  press  bulletins.  The  total  number  of  pages  in  the  book  and  map 
publications  was  9,594.  Seven  book  publications  and  198  maps  were 
reprmted. 
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Brief  notices  of  the  publications  in  (he  regular  series  and  of  the 
new  maps  issued  during  the  year  are  given  m  the  following  pa^es. 
These  titles  constitute  the  annual  record  of  work  accomplished — 
that  is,  completed  to  the  extent  of  making  the  results  available 
for  use. 

FoBTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  Repobt  Of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Oeological 
Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 
1921.    108  pages,  1  plata 

A  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921.  The  Director  sets  forth  the  economy  that  ts  being  att^ilned 
through  higher  efficiency — the  greater  accomplishment  for  the  same  ex- 
penditure— and  the  limitations  that  act  to  prevent  still  higher  efliciency, 
such  as  inadequate  ofiice  quarters,  restriction  on  the  selection  of  per- 
sonnel, small  salaries,  and  reduced  appropriations  for  printing  the  reports 
of  investigations.  One  of  the  special  investigations  made  during  the 
year  was  the  ** superpower  survey."  (See  Prof.  Paper  123,  below.)  The 
Survey  has  continued  to  supervise  topographic  surveys  in  the  Dominican 
and  Haitian  republics,  in  which  the  Marine  Corps  cooperated  by  fur- 
nishing a  pilot  and  airplane  for  the  use  of  a  Survey  engineer  In  taking 
aerial  photographs  to  be  used  in  making  the  topographic  maps.  The 
Director  has  continued  his  efforts  to  translate  the  results  of  the  Survey's 
investigations  into  popular  language  in  public  addresses  and  magazine 
articles,  to  show  the  bearing  of  scientific  facts  and  conclusions  upon  public 
policy  and  everyday  questions. 

Professional  Paper  123.  A  superpower  system  for  the  region  between  Boston 
and  Washington,  by  W.  S.  Murray  and  others.  261  pages,  11  plates,  61 
text  figures. 

Report  of  a  **  special  investigation  of  the  possible  economy  of  fuel,  labor, 
and  materials  resulting  from  the  use  in  the  Boston-Washington  industrial 
region  of  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity  to  transportation  lines  and  industries,"  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  investigation  was  made  by  a  staff  of  engineers  under  the  ad- 
ministrative supervision  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  engineering  staff 
was  assisted  by  constructive  criticism  from  an  advisory  board  consisting 
of  men  of  vision  and  experience  representing  the  railroads  and  industries. 
The  annual  net  saving,  if  the  energy  required  in  this  region  In  1930  were 
supplied  by  a  coordinated  power  system,  such  as  is  described  in  this 
report,  instead  of  by  uncoordinated  systems,  such  as  are  now  in  use. 
is  estimated  at  $429,000,000.  As  the  total  investment  in  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  and  motor  equipment  for  the  superpower  system 
would  be  $1,295,000,000,  the  annual  return  on  the  investment  would  be 
33  per  cent.  Of  the  36,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  region  it  is  esti- 
mated that  19,000  miles  can  be  profitably  electrified,  at  an  annual  return 
on  the  investment  of  14.2  per  cent.  The  coal  saved  annually  under  the 
superpower  system  would  amount  to  50,000,000  tons.  The  system  con- 
templates interconnection  of  existing  plants  and  systems  and  construction 
of  new  steam-electric  and  hydroelectric  plants  at  the  most  favorable  loca- 
tions. Within  the  territory  covered  by  this  investigation — the  **  super- 
power zone" — is  concentrated  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  it  are  operated,  most  of  them  independently,  315 
electric  utilities,  18  class  1  railroads,  and  96,000  industrial  plants.  The 
superpower  zone  is  the  finishing  shop  of  American  industry. 

Professional  Paper  128.  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology,  1920 ;  DnTid 
White,  chief  geologist.    1921,    146  pages,  22  plates,  16  text  figures. 
Contains  seven  papers  by  five  authors,  previously  published  separately. 

Professional  Paper  12^B.  OrtTumlax,  a  Tertiary  guide  fossil,  by  C.  W.  Cooke. 
10  pages,  4  plates. 

Describes  the  known  species  of  a  characteristic  horizon  marker  found 
in  the  southeastern  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  Panama. 

Professional  Paper  129-C.  Graphic  and  mechanical  computation  of  thickness 
of  strata  and  distance  to  a  stratum,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr.  16  pages,  3  plates, 
8  text  figures. 

Gives  alinement  charts  and  simplified  methods  for  the  solution  of  two 
problems  that  constantly  confront  the  geologist  who  Is  studying  stratig- 
raphy and  structure. 
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Pbofessional  Paper  129-D.  Stratigraphic  sections  in  southwestern  Utali  and 
northwestern  Arizona,  by  J.  B.  Reeside,  jr.,  and  Harvey  Bossier.  27 
pages,  5  plates,  1  text  figure. 

Describes  features  of  general  interest  in  the  stratigraphy  of  a  region 
concerning  which  very  few  detailed  data  are  available  in  published  litera- 
ture. The  regioD  is  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  north  of  the 
Qrand  Canyon. 
PBorxsBiONAL  PAPER  129-B.  The  By  ram  calcareous  marl  of  Mississippi  and  its 
Foraminifera,  papers  by  C.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  A.  Cushman.  46  pages,  16 
plates. 

Mr.  Cooke  describes  the  Byram  marl,  a  lower  Oligocene  formation,  and 
gives  lists  of  fossils  that  have  been  found  in  it.  Mr.  Cushman  describes 
68  species  and  varieties  of  Foraminifera,  all  obtained  from  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  material. 
Pbofbssional  Paper  129-F.  The  Foraminifera  of  the  Mint  Spring  calcareous 
marl  member  of  the  Marianna  limestone,  by  J.  A.  Cushman.  32  pages, 
7  plates. 

Describes  84  species  of  Foraminifera  from  a  lower  Oligocene  series  of 
beds  in  Mississippi. 
Professional  Paper  129-G.  The  flora  of  the  Woodbine  sand  at  Arthurs  Bluff, 
Tex.,  by  E.  W.  Berry.    30  pages,  5  plates,  1  text  figure. 

Describes  *43  species  from  a  single  locality,  the  study  of  which  has  led 
to  complete  and  decisive  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  age  and  relations 
of  the  deposits. 
Professional  Paper  129-H.  Geology  of  the  lower  Gila  region,  Arizona,  by  C.  P. 
Ross.    17  pages,  5  plates. 

Sets  forth  the  geologic  loformation  obtained  during  an  investigation 
of  desert  watering  places  and  routes  of  travel  in  a  part  of  southwestern 
Arizona  and  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  diverse  mineral  deposits  in  the 
region. 
Professional  Paper  129-1.  The  flora  of  the  Cheyenne  sandstone  of  Kansns,  by 
E.  W.  Berry.    27  pages,  16  plates. 

Gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  several  collections  which,  though  large, 
comprised  only  23  species.    Contains  a  historical  summary  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  **  Dakota." 
Bulletin  679.  The  microscopic  determ' nation  of  the  nonopaque  minerals,  by 
E.  S.  Larsen.    294  pages,  1  plate,  14  text  figures. 

Out  of  about  1,000  known  mineral  species  comparatively  few  can  be 
identified  readily  in  thin  sections.  In  this  bulletin  the  author  gives  tables 
for  the  systematic  determination  of  minerals  from  their  optical  constants, 
describes  some  methods  for  the  rapid  determination  of  optical  constants^ 
gives  the  results  of  measurements  of  the  optical  constants  of  more  than 
500  species  for  which  data  were  not  previously  available,  and  presents 
statistics  on  the  optical  properties  of  minerals. 
Bulletin  714.  Mineral  resources  of  Alaska;  report  od  progress  of  investiga- 
tions in  1919,  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  others.  259  pages,  7  plates,  2  text 
figures. 

The  sixteenth  annual  bulletin  on  Investigations  in  Alaska.  Contains 
11  papers  by  7  authors,  previously  published  separately,  also  a  list  of 
recent  Survey' publications  on  Alaska. 
Bulletin  715.  Contributions  to  economic  geology  (short  papers  and  preliminary 
reports),  1920;  Part  I,  Metals  and  nonroetals  except  fuels;  F.  L.  Ransome, 
H.  S.  Gale,  and  E.  F.  Burchard,  geologists  in  charge.  230  pages,  24  plates, 
40  text  figures. 

Contains  12  papers  on  potash  In  Spain,  Alsace,  and  Nebraska ;  manganese 
in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Arkansas;  cinnabar  In  Idaho;  iron  ore  and 
phosphate  rock  In  Montana ;  silver  In  Nevada  and  New  Mexico ;  and  salt 
in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 
Bullbtin  716.  Contributions  to  economic  geology  (short  papers  and  preliminary 
reports),  1920;  Part  II,  Mineral  fuels;  David  White  and  M.  R.  (Campbell, 
geologists  In  charge.    248  pages,  34  plates,  14  text  figures,  1  Insert. 

Contains  eight  papers  on  oil  or  gas  In  Socorro  CountCTf  N.  Mex.,  the 
Upton-Thornton,  Mule  Creek,  and  Lance  Creek  fields,  Wyoming,  and  the 
Dallas  region,  Texas,  and  on  coal  in  eastern  Idaho,  in  San  Juan  County, 
N.  Mex.,  and  near  Harrison,  W.  Va. 
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Bulletin  722-A.  The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1920,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  74, 
xiii  pages. 

The  annual  report  on  mining  in  Alaska.  Although  the  industry  as  a 
whole  suffered  a  serious  depression  in  1920,  the  value  of  the  mineral  out- 
put was  nearly  ^,000»000  more  than  in  1919,  chiefly  because  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  copper.  During  41  years  of  mining  Alaska 
has  produced  minerals  to  the  value  of  more  than  $461,000,000,  over  half 
of  which  represents  the  output  of  the  last  decade.  Of  this  sum  $320,000,000 
is  the  value  of  the  gold  and  $127,000,000  that  of  the  copper. 

Bulletin  722-B.  Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H. 
Canfield.    41  pages,  1  plate. 

The  annual  report  on  an  investigation  begun  by  the  GJeological  Survey 
in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  in  1915.  Gives  records  of  stream 
flow  at  20  stations.  * 

Bulletin  722-C.  Ore  deposits  of  the  Salmon  River  district,  Portland  Canal 
region,  Alaska,  by  L.  G.  Westgate.    24  pages,  3  text  figures. 

Describes  the  Alaskan  portion  of  a  metal -bearing  district  that  extends 
across  the  international  boundary.  Assays  indicate  the  presence  in  this 
district  of  high-grade  silver  ores. 

Bulletin  722-D.  Geology  of  the  vicinity  of  Tuxedni  Bay,  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska, 
by  F.  H.  Moffit.    7  pages,  1  plate. 

Report  on  an  area  covering  about  250  square  miles  on  the  west  side  of 
Cook  Inlet.  Discusses  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  oil  in  this  area  and 
concludes  that  the  conditions,  so  far  as  known,  are  unfavorable. 

Bulletin  722-E.  Gold  lodes  in  the  upper  Kuskokwim  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C. 
Martin.    13  pages,  1  plate,  2  text  figures. 

Describes  a  comparatively  little  known  region  to  which  attention  has 
recently  been  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  high-grade  ores  there.  The 
reported  assays  of  the  ores  range  from  $^  to  $65  to  the  ton. 

Bulletin  722-F.  Metalliferous  lodes  in  southern  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska, 
by  S.  H.  Cathcart.    113  pages,  14  text  figures. 

Lode  prospecting  in  Seward  Peninsula  began  soon  after  placers  were 
discovered  and  has  been  continued  for  20  years,  but  only  a  few  mines 
have  ever  been  productive,  and  none  are  producing  at  present.  This 
paper  gives  the  results  of  a  study  that  was  intended  to  aid  the  prospector 
by  ascertaining  the  geologic  conditions  under  which  the  metalliferoua 
lodes  were  formed. 

BuLMTTiN  725-A.  Deposits  of  chromite  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Montana,  by  J.  S.  Diller,  L.  G.  Westgate,  and  J.  T.  Pardee.  91  pages,  5 
plates,  23  text  figures. 

Bulletin  725-B.  Chrome  ores  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina ; 
papers  by  E.  B.  Knopf  and  J.  V.  liewis.  59  pages,  1  plate,  3  text  figures. 
During  the  World  War  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  United  States  has 
reserve  deposits  of  chromium  adequate  to  supply  a  war  demand  for  sev- 
eral years.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  the  country  is  conserving  its  do- 
mestic supplies  by  employing  higher-grade  and  cheaper  ore  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  record  the  facts  concerning  our 
own  deposits,  and  these  pamphlets  contain  several  papers  on  chromite  in 
the  States  named. 

Bulletin  725-C.  Deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  Montana,  Utah,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  by  J.  T.  Pardee.    110  pages,  4  plates,  11  text  figures. 

Another  paper  in  the  series  recording  the  results  of  investigations  of 
domestic  manganese  deposits  during  the  World  War. 

Bulletin  725-D.  Contact-metamorphic  tungsten  deposits  of  the  United  States, 
by  F.  L.  Hess  and  E.  S.  Larsen.    70  pages,  4  plates,  10  text  figures. 

Contact-metamorphic  tungsten  deposits  have  been  found  at  23  local- 
ities  in  the  western  United  States,  nearly  all  in  California  and  Nevada. 
The  first  one  known  was  discovered  in  1908,  but  only  prospecting  and 
development  work  was  done  until  1915.  The  high  prices  paid  for  tungsten 
during  the  war  stimulated  active  work  at  this  deposit  and  a  search  for 
others.  This  bulletin  describes  the  deposits  in  detail  and  sets  forth  the 
general  geology,  with  a  full  treatment  of  the  process  of  contact  meta- 
morphism. 
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BnxETiN  725-E.  Manganese  deposits  near  Bromide,  Olda.,  by  D.  F.  Hewett. 
19  pages,  4  text  figures. 

Describes  deposits  to  which  attention  was  called  during  the  period  of 
prospective  shortage  of  manganese  ore  In  1917.  The  deposits  are  small 
and  can  not  yield  much  high-grade  ore,  but  their  geologic  relations  and  the 
minerals  they  contain  are  so  uncommon  that  a  description  of  them  is  of 
scientific  Interest. 

BiLLETiw  725-F.  P>rite  at  the  Halle  mine,  Kershaw,  S.  C,  with  a  note  on 
pyritization  at  the  Brewer  mine,  near  Jefferson,  by  F.  C.  Schrader. 

During  the  World  War  the  Geological  Survey  examined  and  estimated 
the  ore  reserves  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
possibility  of  supplying  the  increased  demand  for  sulphuric  acid.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  promising  of  recent  developments  in  this 
connection  is  the  conversion  of  the  Halle  gold  mine,  at  Kershaw,  S.  C, 
into  a  pyrite  mine,  described  In  detail  in  this  paper. 

Btlletin  725-G.  The  Taylor  Creels  tin  deposits.  New  Mexico,  by  J.  M.  Hill. 
13  pages,  1  text  figure. 

Describes  deposits  which,  though  small  and  not  very  rich,  are  of  Interest 
in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  tin  deposits  in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  725-H.  Ore  deposits  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Mineral  County,  Nev.,  by 
Adolph  Knopf.    22  pages,  5  text  figures. 

Describes  the  geology  and  ore  deposits  at  two  small  mining  camps  that 
center  around  two  mines,  one  of  which  produces  silver-lead  and  the  other 
gold. 

BtTLLETiN  725-1.  The  Round  Mountain  district,  Nevada,  by  H.  G.  Ferguson. 
24  pages,  6  text  figures. 

The  Round  Mountain  district  has  produced  mainly  gold  and  silver,  but 
a  little  tungsten  was  mined  there  during  the  World  War.  This  paper 
describes  the  geology  and  ore  deposits. 

Bulletin  725-J.  Ore  deposits  of  the  Sierrita  Mountains,  Pima  County,  Ariz., 
by  F.  L.  Ransome.    35  pages,  4  plates,  4  text  figures. 

Describes  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  ores  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sierrita  Mountains,  in  southern  Arizona.  Copper  is  the  chief  item  in 
the  metal  output,  and  as  much  as  6,680,000  pounds  has  been  produced 
in  a  single  year.    The  deposits  are  of  contact-metamorphic  origin. 

Bulletin-  726-B.  Geology  of  the  Cement  oil  field,  Caddo  County,  Okla.,  by 
Frank  Reeves.  Prepared  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs.   89  pages,  7  plates,  4  text  figures. 

Discusses  an  area  covering  eight  townships  in  southwestern  Oklahoma. 
The  pronounced  anticline  at  Cement  and  other  folds  near  by  suggested 
that  the  area  of  tilted  strata  bordering  the  mountains  should  contain  local 
anticlines  favorable  for  the  accumulation  of  oil  and  gas.  About  half 
of  the  area  studied  is  owned  by  the  Indians,  and  as  many  tracts  of 
Indian  lands  are  leased  to  oil  companies  annually,  knowledge  of  the  true 
value  of  oil  rights  is  especially  desirable. 

BuLLSTiN  726-C.  Oil  prospects  in  Washington  County,  Utah,  by  Harvey  Bassler 
and  J.  B.  Reeside,  jr.    23  pages,  4  text  figures. 

Oil  was  discovered  near  Virgin  City,  Utah,  in  1907,  and  for  a  short 
time  exploration  was  active,  but  there  was  no  market  for  the  oil  at  that 
time  and  nothing  more  was  done  in  this  field  till  1918.  The  authors  of 
this  paper,  who  made  a  reconnaissance  examination  of  the  field  in  1919, 
conclude  that  the  present  field  is  of  value  for  supplying  local  demand, 
and  that  possibly  thicker  oil-bearing  beds  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
region. 

Bulletin  726~D.  Lignite  In  the  western  part  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian 
Reservation  south  of  Missouri  River,  N.  Dak.,  by  C.  M.  Bauer  and  F.  A. 
Herald.    64  pages,  17  plates,  3  text  figure& 

In  the  northern  Great  Plains  wood  for  fuel  is  practically  lacking,  and 
the  lignite  of  the  region  is  therefore  of  particular  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  commerce  and  industry.  This  paper  describes  the  lignite 
deposits  of  an  area  in  west-central  North  Dakota  about  65  miles  north- 
west of  Bismarck.  Analyses  show  that  In  heating  value  the  lignite  of 
this  region  at  $5  a  ton  Is  equivalent  to  Pittsburgh  bituminous  coal  at 
$11.36  a  ton. 
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BxnxETiN  726-E.  Geologic  structure  of  parts  of  New  Mexico,  by  N.  H.  Darton. 
110  pages,  21  plates,  33  text  figures. 

Gives  the  available  information  concerning  tlie  structural  features  of 
New  Mexico  as  a  guide  to  the  geologist  in  search  of  new  oil  fields.  New 
Mexico  is  not  yet  producing  oil  in  notable  amounts,  but  in  many  places 
the  structural  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  oil  and 
gas  if  they  are  present  in  the  rocks. 

Bulletin  726-F.  Geologic  structure  and  oil  and  gas  prospects  of  a  part  of 
Jefferson  County,  Okla.,  by  H.  M.  Robinson.  26  pages,  2  plates,  1  text 
figure. 

Describes  an  area  of  about  175  square  miles,  in  which  the  general  struc- 
ture is  regarded  as  favorable,  though  the  area  is  not  very  close  to  any 
commercially  productive  oil  and  gas  field. 

Bulletin  726-G.  The  JL.acasa  area,  Ranger  district,  north-central  Texas,  by 
C.  S.  Ross.     12  pages,  2  plates,  3  text  figures. 

The  geologic  structure  of  an  area  in  Stephens  County,  Tex.,  is  de- 
scribed and  mapped,  and  the  tracts  that  are  considered  favorable  or  un- 
favorable for  oil  or  gas  accumulation  are  pointed  out. 

Bulletin  730-A.  Peneplains  of  the  Front  Range  and  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  Colo.,  by  W.  T.  Lee.    17  pages,  8  plates,  3  text  figures. 

The  first  of  a  new  series,  "Contributions  to  the  geography  of  the 
United  States,"  to  be  published  annually,  first  in  the  form  of  separate 
chapters.  Points  out  the  probable  correlation  of  some  of  the  major  sur- 
face features  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  with  similar  features 
in  neighboring  regions. 

Bulletin  730-B.  Erosion  and  sedimentation  in  the  Papago  country,  Arizona, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  geology,  by  Kirk  Bryan.  72  pages,  5  plates,  22  text 
figures. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Papago  Indians,  a  tribe  of  nomadic 
farmers,  is  an  area  of  13,000  square  miles  in  southwestern  Arizona,  be- 
tween Gila  River  and  the  Mexican  boundary.  It  is  in  large  part  a  true 
desert,  though  the  climatic  conditions  have  produced  large  cacti,  trees, 
and  woody  shrubs  that  give  it  a  deceiving  verdure.  This  paper  describes 
the  land  forms  in  this  peculiar  region  and  discusses  the  processes  that 
have  been  active  in  the  production  of  the  desert  landscape.  It  contains 
a  glossary  of  technical  terms. 

Bulletin  73^A.  The  Candelarla  silver  district,  Nevada,  by  Adolph  Enopf. 
22  pages,  2  text  figures. 

Candelaria,  an  old  silver-mining  camp  in  western  Nevada,  lias  produced 
$20,000,000,  mainly  about  40  years  ago.  The  bonanza  ore  has  long  been 
exhausted,  and  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  revive  the  camp  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  there  is  left  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  of  moderate 
grade  from  which  a  profit  may  be  won  by  modem  methods  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  This  report  shows  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
district  is  not  to  be  sought  by  exploring  in  depth  but  must  be  won  front 
the  territory  lying  above  the  deepest  levels  yet  worked. 

Bulletin  735-B.  Colemanite  in  Clark  County.  Nev.,  by  L.  F.  Noble.  17  pages, 
3  plates,  2  text  figures. 

Describes  some  recently  discovered  deposits  of  colemanite,  a  mineral 
that  yields  borax,  in  the  Muddy  Mountains.  The  deposits  are  fairly  ex- 
tensive, and  one  of  them  Is  of  remarkable  continuity  and  regularity  and 
appears  to  afford  unusual  facilities  for  efficient  and  economical  mining. 

Bulletin  735-C.  Bonanza  ores  of  the  Comstock  lode,  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  by 
E.  S.  Bastin.    25  pages,  9  text  figures. 

Gives  results  of  a  microscopic  study  of  specimens  obtained  at  depths 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  2,900  feet.  This  study  showed  that  in 
ores  from  depths  greater  than  500  feet,  including  the  bulk  of  the  bonanza 
ores  of  the  lode,  the  silver  is  essentially  all  in  primary  minerals  and  that 
gold  is  primary  in  all  the  ores.  These  results  offer  encouragement  for 
deep  development,  though  ore  bodies  comparable  in  size  and  richness  to 
the  great  bonanzas  of  the  past  are  not  to  be  expected. 

Bulletin  736-A.  The  structure  of  the  Madill-Denison  area,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  with  notes  on  oil  and  gas  development,  by  O.  B.  Hopkins,  Sidney 
Powers,  and  H.  M.  Robinson.    33  pages,  6  plates. 

Describes  the  geologic  structure  of  an  area  in  Marshall  County,  Okla., 
and  Grayson  County,  Tex.,  which  includes  the  MadiU  oil  field  and  the 
Enos  gas  field.    Gives  suggestions  for  prospecting. 
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Water-supply  Paper  450.  Contributions  to  the  hydrology  of  the  United  States, 
1919;  N.  C.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic  engineer.  1921.  86  pages,  11  plates, 
5  text  figures,  1  insert. 

Contains  papers  on  the  geology  and  water  resources  of  a  part  of  the 
San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation,  Ariz.,  and  on  ground  water  in  Lanfair 
Valley,  Calif.,  and  in  Pahrump,  Mesquite,  and  Ivanpah  valleys,  Nev.-Calil 
Water-supply  Paper  459.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1917; 
Part  IX,  Colorado  River  basin;  N.  C.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic  engineer; 
Robert  Follansbee,  C.  C.  Jacob,  and  C.  *.  Ellsworth,  distict  engineers. 
192,  xxxiii  pages,  2  plates. 
Water-Supply  Paper  460.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1917; 
Part  X,  The  Great  Basin  ;*  N.  C.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic  engineer ;  C.  C. 
Jacob,  H.  D.  McGlashan,  F.  F.  Henshaw,  G.  C.  Baldwin,  and  Robert 
Follansbee,  district  engineers.    277,  xl  pages,  2  plates. 
Water-Supply  Paper  471.  Surface  water  supply  ofi  the  United  States,  1918; 
Part  I,  North  Atlantic  slope  drainage  basins ;  N.  C.  Grover.  chief  hydraulic 
engineer;    C.    H.    Pierce,    C.    C.    Covert,    and    G.    C.    Stevens,    district 
engineers.    Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York.    220  pages,  2  plates,  1  text  figure. 
Water-supply  Paper  475.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1918; 
Part  V,  Hudson  Bay  and  upper  Mississippi  River  basins;  N.  C.  Grover, 
chief  hydraulic  en^neer;   W.   G.  Hoyt,   district  engineer.    Prepared   in 
cooperation  with  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
183  pages,  2  plates. 
Water-supply.  Paper  476,  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1918; 
Part  VI,  Missouri  River  basin;  N.  C.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic  engineer; 
W.  A.  Lamb  and  Robert  Follansbee,  district  engineers.    Prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.    310  pages. 
2  plates. 
Water-supply  Paper  477.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1918; 
Part  VII,  Lower  Mississippi  River  basin;  N.  C.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic 
engineer;  Robert  Follansbee  and  R.  C.  Rlcev  district  engineers.    38  pages. 
2  plates. 

Six  of  the  annual  reports  on  stream  gaging. 
Water-Supply  Paper  487.  The  Arkansas  River  flood  of  June  3-5,  1921,  by 
Robert  Follansbee  and  E.  E.  Jones.    44  pages,  6  plates,  1  text  figure. 

Report  on  the  severest  flood  that  has  occurred  in  the  Arkansas  River 
valley  since  its  settlement.  This  flood  was  due  mainly  to  heavy  rainfall 
and  In  part  to  the  breakhig  of  a  reservoir  dam.  The  loss  of  life  was 
heavy,  and  the  total  property  losses  are  estimated  at  more  than  $19,000,000. 
This  report  describes  the  cause  and  effects  of  the  flood  and  gives  notes 
on  previous  floods  in  this  valley. 
Water-Sx:tply  Paper  49(>-B.  Routes  to  desert  watering  places  in  the  Mohave 
Desert  region,  California,  by  D.  G.  Thompson.  Prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Engineering  of  the  State  of  California.  269  pages, 
18  plates,  3  text  figures. 

The  second  In  the  series  of  "desert  guides'*  for  the  southwestern  region 
of  the  United  States.  Contains  five  large  maps  showing  roads  and  water- 
ing places,  a  general  description  of  the  region,  suggestions  for  desert 
travel,  and  232  pages  of  detailed  road  logs. 
Water-supply  Paper  500-B.  Ground  water  for  irrlgatton  near  Gage,  Ellis 
County,  Okla..  by  D.  G.  Thompson.    23  pages,  1  plate,  3  text  figures. 

Gives  the  results  of  a  field  examination  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  water  for  use  In  Irrigation  from  deep  wells.  The  average  an- 
nual preclj^tatlon  in  the  Gage  region  Is  barely  sufficient  for  farming.  In 
1918  a  large  flow  of  water  was  struck  In  a  well  being  drilled  for  oil 
near  Gage,  and  this  suggested  that  other  sources  might  be  available, 
but  the  author  concludes  that  the  farmers  can  And  relief  from  drought 
not  so  much  by  irrigation  as  by  a  careful  study  of  the  crops  and  farming 
methods  best  adapted  to  the  climate.  ^  .     ^,.     *,    ,_ 

Water-supply   Paper  500-C.  Some   characteristics  of  run-off   \n  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  by  Robert  Follansbee.    17  pages,  10  text  figures. 

For  the  last  nine  years  the  Geological  Survey  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  run-off  of  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  high  mountain  areas  gI 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  which  furnish  water  for  irrigating  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  for  developing  electrical  energy  at  many  water-power  plants, 
and.  In  their  lower  courses,  for  transportation.    During  this  period  40  or 
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more  gaging  stations  in  the  moontains,  above  practioally  all  diversions, 
have  been  maintained  for  long  periods,  and  the  records  tbns  obtained,  to- 
gether with  studies  of  the  topography,  form  the  basis  of  this  report 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1918,  Part  I,  Metals ;  G.  F.  Loughlin, 
geologist  in  charge.    1,095  pages,  9  plates,  20  text  figures,  1  Insert. 

The  chapters  of  this  volume  were  published  at  different  dates  between 
May  8,  1919,  and  August  15,  1921.  The  grand  total  value  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  1918  was  about  $5,541,000,000,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  the 
value  in  1917. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1918,  Part  II,  Nonmetals;  R.  W. 
Stone,  geologist  in  charge.  1,557  pages,  16  plates,  135  text  figures,  3  in- 
serts. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1919.    30  advance  chapters. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920.    59  advance  chapters. 

Mineral  Resources  of  th»  United  States,  1921.    11  advance  chapters. 

Geologic  Folio  213.  New  Athens-Okawville,  111.,  by  E.  W.  Shaw.  12  pages  of 
folio  text,  4  maps,  6  text  figures. 

The  New  Athens  and  Olcawville  quadrangles  cover  468  square  miles  in 
southwestern  Illinois,  a  short  distance  southeast  of  St.  Louis,  and  lie  in 
the  great  area  of  rolling  country  that  has  been  called  the  Glaciated  Plains. 
Tfa^  area  is  in  the  eastern  interior  coal  basin  and  yields  bituminous  coal 
of  excellent  quality.  The  hard  rocks  are  of  Carboniferous  age  and  are 
nearly  everywhere  overlain  by  unconsolidated  Quaternary  drift,  loess,  and 
alluvium.  This  folio  describes  the  general  features  of  the  Glaciated 
Plains  province  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  geology  of  the  two 
quadrangles. 

World  Ati.a8  of  Commercial  Geology,  Part  II,  Water  power  of  the  world.  37 
pages,  10  maps. 

The  potential  water  power  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  439  million 
horsepower  at  low  water,  of  which  62  million  horsepower  is  In  North 
America  and  28  million  in  the  United  States.  Africa  is  richest  in  un- 
developed water  power,  with  190  million  horsepower;  As'a  has  71  million 
horsepower.  South  America  54  million  horsepower,  and  Europe  45  million 
horsepower.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  developed  water  power  of  the  world 
is  in  the  United  States,  where  water  wheels  having  a  capacity  of  9,243.000 
horsepower  are  installed.  The  leading  States  are  New  York,  with 
1,300,000  horsepower,  and  California,  with  1,111,000  horsepower.  In  Eu- 
rope France  leads  with  1,400,000  horsepower,  Norway  has  1,350,000  horse- 
power, Sweden  1,200,000  horsepower,  and  Switzerland  1,070,000  horse- 
power. The  largest  water-power  development  in  the  world  Is  at  Niagara 
Falls,  where  the  plants  now  in  operation  have  a  capacity  of  870,000  horse- 
power, of  which  385,000  horsepower  is  on  the  United  States  side.  The 
capacity  on  both  tildes  Is  now  being  increased.  This  publication  sum- 
marizes all  present  knowledge  on  the  subject  indicated,  mentions  some 
of  the  world's  largest  water-power  developments,  and  gives  estimates  by 
countries  and  by  continent^  of  the  developed  and  undeveloped  water 
power. 

Topographic  and  other  maps  as  Indicated  below.  (The  maps  marked  •  were 
also  published  vvrlth  a  green  overprint  showing  woodland  areas.) 

Alaska. 

Kotsina-Kuskulana  district:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  inter\'al,  100  feet. 
I.«titude  of  center  of  area,  61"  39';  longitude  of  center  of  area,  143*  55'. 
Map  of  an  area  at  the  southwest  base  of  the  Wrangell  Mountains,  a 
rough,  mountainous  area  that  has  a  relief  of  more  than  6,000  feet,  crossed 
by  the  valleys  of  Kotsina  and  Kuskulana  rivers,  both  of  which  flow  in 
braided  channels  on  alluvial  plains.  The  principal  mountain  summits 
stand  at  altitudes  of  more  than  6,500  feet,  and  several  reach  7,500  feet  or. 
more. 

California. 

Bonita  Ranch:  Scale,  1  ljich=i  mile;  contour  Interval,  5  feet.  Latitude,  36* 
52'  aO"  to  87'' ;  lon^^tude,  120*  7'  30"  to  120*  15'. 

Map  of  part  of  Madera  Ck>unty,  in  the  Great  Valley  of  California,  a 
plain  sloping  gently  westward,  across  which  extends  the  valley  of  Fresno 
Rver,  which  as  mapped  normally  carries  no  surface  water. 
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*  Cape  San  Martin :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  cohtour  Interval,  50  feet.  Latitude, 
35»  45'  to  36" ;  longitude,  321**  15'  to  121'*  Sfy. 

Map  of  parts  of  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obie^x)  counties,  showing  part 
of  the  ragged  coast  line  and  the  Santa  Lucia  Range,  which  rises  steeply 
from  the  shore  to  more  than  3,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Northeast  of  the 
mountains  is  lower  country,  in  which  Nadmiento  River  flows.  The  depths 
of  the  sea  down  to  about  1,000  feet  are  indicated  by  contours. 

CartMma:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  int^val,  50  feet.  Latitude,  37*  80'  to 
ST**  45' ;  longitude,  121"  15'  to  121''  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  counties,  lying  about  half  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  half  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  Coast  Ranges, 
some  peaks  of  which  reach  altitudes  of  more  than  3,000  feet.  There  are  no 
large  perennial  streams  except  San  Joaquin  River,  which  crosses  the  areas 
in  a  higtily  meandering  course. 

Charleston  School:  Scale,  2  iiiches=^l  mile;  contour  interval,  5  and  25  feet, 
changing  on  the  400-foot  contour.  Latitude,  86"  52*  30"  to  87** ;  longitude, 
120**  45' to  120**  52' 30".  • 

Map  of  a  part  of  Merced  County,  lying  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the 
foothills  of  the  Diablo  Range.  The  valley  portion  of  the  area  slopes  gently 
northeastward  and  ia  crossed  by  two  main  irrigation  canals.  The  foothills 
portion  has  a  relief  of  about  1,000  feet. 

Delta  Ranch:  Scale,  1  inch=i  mile;  contour  interval,  5  feet.  Latitude,  37* 
to  37**  7'  30" ;  longitude,  120**  37'  30"  to  120"  45'. 

Map  of  part  «f  Merced  County  showing  San  Joaquin  River  and  the  broad 
irrigated  lowland  adjacent  to  it.  The  difference  in  elevation  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  in  the  area  is  less  than  25  feet. 

^Gonzales:  Scale,  1  lnch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  50  feet.  Latitude,  36"  30' 
to  36"  45' ;  longitude,  121°  15'  to  121°  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Sen  Benito  and  Monterey  counties,  an  area  occupied  in 
large  part  by  the  Gabilan  Range,  many  of  whose  peaks  rise  more  than  3,000 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Qregg:  Scale,  2  inches=2l  mile;  contour  interval,  5  ftet.  Latitude,  36**  52'  30" 
to  37**;  longitude,  119**  52'  30"  to  120". 

Map  of  a  part  of  Madera  County  occupied  by  a  gently  sloping  plain  which 
is  rather  rough  on  a  small  scale  but  which  has  a  relief  of  only  about  100 
feet.  This  slope  appears  to  be  formed  of  coalescent  d^ris  fane  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

•Hollister:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  50  feet.  Latitude,  36"  45' 
to  37** ;  longitude,  121"  15'  to  121**  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  San  Benito,  Monterey,  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  includ- 
ing the  southern  parts  of  San  Benito  and  Santa  Clara  valleys  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Diablo  and  Gabilan  ranges.  The  absence  of  streams  of  any 
considerable  size  on  the  floors  of  the  two  large  valleys  is  notable. 

Howard  Ranch :  Scale,  1  inch=|  mile;  contour  Interval,  5  and  26  feet.  Latitude, 
37"  7'  30"  to  37**  16' ;  longitude,  121*  to  121**  7'  80'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Meroed  and  Stanislaus  counties,  near  the  western  border 
of  the  Great  Valley  of  California.  In  its  eastern  part  the  area  is  a  plain 
that  slopes  gently  eastward.  Ia  its  western  part  there  are  hills  that  rise 
abruptly  from  the  plain  to  elevations  of  nearly  1,000  feet 

♦Jamesburg :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  50  feet  Latitude,  86**  16' 
to  86**  30' ;  kMlgitttde,  121''  80'  to  121°  46'. 

Map  of  part  of  Monterey  County,  southeast  of  the  city  of  Monterey,  a 
mountainous  regiicin  several  of  whose  peaks  in  the  Santa  Lucia  Range  rise  to 
elevations  of  more  than  4,700  feet.  The  lowest  points  in  the  area  stand 
less  than  250  feet  above  the  sea. 

Kentucky  Well:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  5  feet.  Latitude,  86** 
62'  80"  to  37** ;  longitude,  120"  15'  to  120**  22'  80". 

Map  of  a  part  of  Madera  Cotmty  that  lies  In  the  gently  westward-sloping 
plain  of  central  California,  a  region  where  the  greatest  range  in  elevation 
is  only  45  feet 

Lanes  Bridge:  Scale,  1  inch=i  mtle;  contour  interval,  6  and  25  feet  Lati- 
tude, 36**  52'  30"  to  87** ;  longitude,  119"  45'  to  119**  62'  30". 

Map  of  parts  of  Madera  and  Fresno  counties,  in  the  Great  Valley  of 
California,  north  of  Fr^Hio.  San  Joaqnia  River,  la  tbe  southeastern  part, 
flows  in  a  steep-sided  trench  a  mile  or  more  wide  that  has  been  carved  in 
the  dissected  plain.  Rising  abruptly  above  this  plain  is  a  conspicuous 
highland.  Little  Table  Mountain,  more  than  SOO  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Lo»  Banos:  Scale,  1  iiich=i  mile;  contour  interval,  5  feet.    Latitude,  87"*  to 

370  7/  3Q// .  longitude,  120**  45'  to  120*  52'  30". 

Map  of  part  of  Merced  Ck>unty,  in  the  broad,  nearly  flat  floor  of  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.    Shows  a  great  number  of  canals  and  irrigation  ditches. 
Madera:  Scale,  1  inch=i  mile;  contour  interval,  5  feet.     Latitude,  36°  52' 

30"  to  37** ;  longitude,  120*  to  120°  7'  30". 
Map  of  part  of  Madera  County,  showing  the  city  of  Madera  and  the  nearly 

flat  plain  on  part  of  which  the  city  has  been  built.    Fresno  River  as  mapped 

has  a  sandy  channel  without  surface  water. 
♦Nipomo:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  Interval,  50  feet.    Latitude,  35**  to 

35**  15' ;  longitude,  120"  15'  to  120°  80'. 
Map  of  parts  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  in  the 

Santa  Lucia  and  San  Rafael  mountains,  some  of  whose  peaks  stand  more 

than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Ortigalita :  Scale,  1  inch=i  mile ;  contour  interval,  25  feet    Latitude,  36°  52' 

30"  to  37'* ;  longitude,  120'*  52'  30"  to  121*. 
Map  o^part  of  Merced  County  in  the  belt  of  foothills  between  the  Diablo 

Range  and  San  Joaquin  Valley.    The  surface  of  the  area  is  considerably 

diversified,  comprising  moderately  rugged  hilly  country  rising  1,100  feet 

above  sea  level,  a  nearly  level-floored  basin  at  800  feet,  and  a  little  of  San 

Joaquin  Valley  below  200  feet. 
Oxalis:  Scale,  2  lnche8=l  mile;  contour  interval,  5  feet.    Latitude,  36*  52'  30" 

to  37'' ;  longitude,  120*  30'  to  120°  37'  30". 
Map  of  part  of  Fresno  County  in  San  Joaquin  Valley.    The  whole  area 

is  very  flat,  having  a  relief  of  only  40  feet,  exclusive  of  the  shallow  trench 

of  San  Joaquin  River. 
Piru:  Scale,  1  lnch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  100  feet.    Latitude,  84*  15'  to 

34 *»  30' ;  longitude,  118°  45'  to  119'. 
Map  of  a  part  of  Ventura  County.   The  broad,  iwrmally  dry  ralley  bottom 

of  Santa  Clara  River  crosses  the  area  and  is  flanked  by  the  mountains  of 

the  Santa  Barbara  National  Forest  and  by  Oak  Ridge. 
*Quien  Sabe:  Scale^  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  50  feet    Latitude,  86* 

45'  to  37° ;  longitude,  121^  to  121*  15'. 
Map  of  parts  of  Merced,  San  Benito,  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  in  the 

Diablo  Range,  whose  highest  peaks  rise  more  than  3,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Several  lowlands  like  Quien  Sabe  and  Los  Bano9  valleys  oc<hir  in  the  midst 

of  the  highlands.  * 

San  Luis  Creek:  Scale,  1  inch=i  mile;  contour  interval,  5  and  25  feet    Lati- 
tude, 37°  to  37'  7'  30" ;  longitude,  121*  to  121*»  7'  30". 
Map  of  part  of  Merced  County,  near  the  west  border  of  the  Great  VaUejr 

of  California.    The  northeastern  part  of  the  area  is  a  low  plain,  west  of 

which  the  country  is  hilly,  and  some  of  the  higher  points  stand  more  than 

1,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
Santa  Rita  Bridge:  Scale,  1  indi^i  mile;  contour  Interval,  5  feet.    Latitude, 

37°  to  37»  7'  30" ;  longitude,  120*  30'  to  120*  87'  80". 
Map  of  parts  of  Merced  and  Biadera  counties,  a  plain  traversed  by  San 

Joaquin  River  and  Its  tributaries  and  slopes.    Numerous  Irrigating  ditdies 

intersect  the  rich  agricultural  lands  in  all  directions. 
Trhinfo  Pass :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  interval,  100  feet    Latitude,  34** 

to  34**  15' ;  longitude,  118*  45'  to  119". 
Map  of  parts  of  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  tneluding  the  coast 

line,  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  which  rise  to  elevations  of  more  than 

2,500  feet  and  stand  about  5  miles  inland,  and  loindands  interspersed  with 

other  groups  of  hills. 
Volta:  Scale,  1  inch=i  mile;  contour  interval,  5  and  25  feet    Latitude,  87* 

to  37**  T  30" ;  longitude,  120'  52'  30"  to  121^ 
Map  of  part  of  Merced  County  showing  the  lowland  of  San  Joaquin  Valley 

and  the  foothills  on  the  west    The  area  contains  no  perennial  streams  but 

is  intricately  traversed  by  canals  and  irrigation  ditches. 


[fiee  Massachasetts,  etc.] 

DtlMrsrt^  Dlftefet  «f  ColMiUa,  uii  Marylmi. 

Electric  generating  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  in  the  public  service 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  in 
1919.    Scale,  1  lnch=8  miles. 
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The  hydroelectric  generating  stations,  the  fuel-cousuiuing  generating 
stations,  the  stations  combining  these  two  sources  of  power,  the  substations, 
the  switching  stations,  and  the  primary  transmission  lines  are  shown  by 
distinctive  symbols  printed  in  red  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's 
base  map  of  the  area. 

Georgia. 

•Brooklet:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  10  feet.    Latitude,  32**  15' 
to  32''  30' ;  longitude,  81"  30'  to  SI''  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Bulloch  and  Effingham  counties,  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain.  The  upland  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  is  a  nearly  flat  plain, 
on  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  small,  irregularly  distributed  marshy 
tracts.  West  of  this  plain  is  a  dissected  upland  whose  highest  points  stand 
at  elevations  of  more  than  320  feet.  The  largest  stream,  Edisto  River,  has 
cut  down  the  floor  of  its  valley  to  an  elevation  of  about  50  feet  above 
the  sea. 

♦Hephzlbah:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  33**  15' 
to  33'*  30' ;  longitude,  82**  to  82''  15'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Richmond,  Columbia,  and  Burke  counties,  including  the 
western  part  of  the  city  of  Augusta.  The  rt^gion  is  a  rolling,  hilly  country 
and  has  moderately  broad,  flat  uplands,  ninny  of  which  stand  400  to  500 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Georgia  and  Soath  Carolina. 

♦Augusta:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  33"  15' 
to  33''  30' ;  longitude,  81"  45'  to  82°. 

Map  of  parts  of  Aiken  County,  S.  C,  and  Richmond  and  Burke  counties, 
Ga.  The  most  prominent  topographic  feature  is  the  broad,  swampy  flood 
plain  through  which  Savannah  River  flows  and  on  wh  ch,  where  it  has 
been  improved  by  levees  and  drainage  ditches,  the  city  of  Augusta  stands. 

♦Clarks  Hill :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  interval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  33"  30' 
to  33"  45' ;  longitude,  82"  to  82"  15'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Edgefield,  McCormick,  and  Aiken  counties,  S.  C,  and 
Columbia,  Lincoln,  and  Richmond  counties,  Ga.,  a  much  dissected,  hilly 
region  that  forms  part  of  the  Piedmont  prov.nce.  Savannah  River,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  States,  flows  diagonally  across  the 
area  in  a  narrow-floored  valley  and  is  ponded  by  dams  constructed  to  gen- 
erate power. 

Idaho. 

♦Custer:  Scale,  1  inch=2  miles;  contour  interval,  100  feet.     Latitude,  44"  to 
44"  30';  longitude,  114"  30'  to  115". 

Map  of  part  of  Custer  County,  a  mountainous  region,  some  of  whose  peaks 
rise  to  elevations  of  more  than  11,000  feet.  Salmon  River,  the  largest  stream 
in  the  area,  flows  at  right  angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  mountains, 
in  a  narrow  canyon  whose  floor  is  several  thousand  feet  below  the  near-by 
sunmiits. 

BUnoiSk 

[See  also  Kentucky  and  Illinois.] 

New  Athens.    Geologic  map  from  Folio  213.    (Seep.  10.) 

Oil  and* gas  fields  of  the  State  of  Illinois.    Scale,  1  inch=8  miles. 

Map  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey,  on  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey's  base  map  of  Illinois.     The  productive 
oil  and  gas  fields,  the  main  oil  pipe  lines,  and  the  oil  refineries  are  shown 
by  distinctive  colors  and  symbols. 
Okawville.    Geologic.map  from  Folio  213.    (See  p.  10.) 

Indiana* 

KUxrtric  generating  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  in  the  public  service 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  in  1921.    Scale  1  Uich=8  miles. 
Similar  to  map  of  Delaware,  etc.     (See  pp.  12-13.) 
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state  map:  Scale,  1  incli=8  miles. 

Base  map  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  one  color  (black).  It  shows  county 
and  township  boundaries,  towns  and  most  of  even  the  smaller  settlements, 
railroads,  rivers,  and  many  of  the  smaller  streams  and  water  features. 
This  map  forms  part  of  the  so-called  ''millionth  map,**  though  it  is  pub- 
lished on  twice  the  scale  adopted  for  that  series  and  does  not  have  the 
contours  and  certain  other  features  that  will  be  shown  on  the  final  map. 

Kantnckir. 

•Brownsville:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  Interval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  37** 
to  37-  15' ;  longitude,  86'*  15'  to  86"  30'. 

Mi^  of  parts  of  Edmonson,  Warren,  and  Butler  counties,  Including  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  of  Bowling  Green.  The  area  is  a  much  dissected, 
low  plateau  traversed  by  Green  and  Barren  rivers,  both  rather  large 
streams,  which  flow  in  narrow-floored  valleys. 

KeRtadqr  md  IHiiiolt. 

•Golconda :  Scale,  1  in(?h=l  mile ;  contour  interval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  87°  15' 
to  37''  30' ;  longitude,  88°  15'  to  88**  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Hardin  and  Pope  counties,  111.,  and  Crittenden  and 
Livingston  counties,  Ky.  A  dissected  low  plateau  traversed  by  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries.  The  highest  point  in  the  area  is  about  750  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Loaigiana. 

State  map :  Scale,  1  inch»6  mile's. 

Similar  to  base  map  of  Kansas.    (See  above.) 

LoaisiuiA  and  BfiMlMippl. 

•Natchez :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  interval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  31**  30'  to 
31°  45' ;  longitude,  91°  15'  to  dl°  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Concordia  and  Tensas  parishes.  La.,  and  Adams  and 
Jefferson  counties,  Miss.  The  eastern  half  of  the  area  is  a  low  dissected 
plateau  that  stands  200  to  400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  half  is  a 
part  of  the  flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  acro^  which  the  river  flows  in 
large  loops.  The  city  of  Natchez  has  been  built  on  the  upland  at  a  point 
where  the  river  flows  directly  against  the  bluffs. 

Maine. 

Electric  generating  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  In  the  public  service  in 
the  State  of  Maine  in  1919.    Scale,  1  inoh=8  miles. 

Similar  to  map  of  Delaware,  etc.    (See^pp.  12-13.) 
State  map.    Scale,  1  inch=8  miles. 

Similar  to  base  map  of  Kansas.    <See  above.) 

Maryland. 

[See  Delaware,  etc.;  West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  1  • 

Bfaryland  moA  Weit  Virsiala. 
[See  also  West  Virginia  and  Maryland.] 

♦Elk  Garden :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mfle ;  contour  Interval,  60  feet.    Latitude,  SD*  15' 
to  39**  30' ;  longitude,  79'  to  79"  15'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Garrett  and  Allegany  counties,  Md.,  and  Mineral  and 
Grant  countieB,  W.  Va.,  a  legion  traversed  by  narrow  parallel  ridges  that 
are  followed  successively  by  the  Allegheny  Front  and  the  plateau  that  Is 
crossed  by  the  North  Brandi  of  Potomac  River. 
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*  Keyser :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  Interval,  50  feet.    Latitude  39*  15'  to 
39'  30';  longitude,  78°  45'  to  79^ 

Map  of  parts  of  Allegany  County,  Md.,  and  Mineral  and  Hampshire 
counties,  W.  Va.  The  geologic  structure  of  the  area  has  given  rise  to 
parallel  ridges  and  valleys,  across  which  the  streams  cut  here  and  there  in 
narrow  gorges. 

Mm— chmetta,  Rhode  Ulaiid,  and  Connectieiit. 

Electric  generating  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  In  the  public  service 
in  1019.    Scale,  1  inch=8  miles. 
Similar  to  map  of  Delaware,  etc.    (See  pp.  12-13.) 

Mirhigmi. 

♦Burt:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  5  feet.    Latitude,  43**  to  43**  15' ; 
longitude.  83°  45'  to  84^ 

Map  of  parts  of  Genesee,  Shiawassee,  and  Saginaw  counties,  a  north- 
ward-'sloping  plain  slightly  dissected  by  Flint  Biver  and  its  tributaries, 
which  flow  in  rather  narrow  trenches,  few  of  them  cut  more  than  40  feet 
below  the  near-by  upland. 
♦Rives  Junction:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  10  feet.  Latitude, 
42°  15'  to  42°  30' ;  longitude,  84°  15'  to  84°  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Jackson  and  Ingham  counties.  Including  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  of  Jackson  and  the  lowland  country  to  the  north.  Numerous 
morainic  hills,  lakes,  marshes,  and  streams  bear  witnesSi  to  the  former  occu- 
pation of  the  area  by  continental  glaciers. 
♦Springport:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  10  feet.  Latitude,  42*  15' 
to  42°  30^ ;  longitude,  84°  30'  to  84°  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Jackson,  Eaton,  Ingham,  and  Calhoun  counties,  a 
morainic  region  which  is  characterized  by  innumerable  small  knobs  and 
depressions  and  in  which  the  streams  flow  in  irregular,  straggling  courses, 
in  placets  avoiding  lowlands  that  appear  to  mai^  former  drainage  courses. 
♦Stockbridge :  Scaler  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  interval,  10  feet.  Latitude,  42°  15' 
to  42°  30' ;  longitude,  84°  to  84°  15'. 

Map  of  an  area  in  Ingham,  Jackson,  Livingston,  and  Washtenaw  counties, 
whose  surface  is  formed  almost  wholly  of  glacial  deposits.  The  surface  as 
a  whole  is  poorly  drained,  many  of  the  hollows  being  occupied  by  ponds  or 
small  Inke^,  and  nearly  all  the  low-lying  flat  lands  are  swampy. 

MkrtMlvpL 

[See  also  Louisiana  and  Mississippi] 

•Booneville:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  20  ffeet.    Latitude,  34* 
30'  to  34 *»  45' ;  longitude,  88°  30'  to  88"  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Prentiss,  Tippah,  Union,  and  Lee  counties.  Throughout 
the  eastern  part  of  the  area  the  summits  of  the  upland  stand  from  400  to 
500  feet  above  sea,  but  in  the  western  part  the  Tippah  Hills  rise  to  eleva- 
tions of  nearly  800  feet. 

♦  Forest :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  hiterval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  32*  15'  to 

32°  30' ;  longitude.  89°  15'  to  89'  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Scott  and  Newton  counties,  a  region  of  low  relief,  the 
highest  points  in  which  rise  to  about  600  feet^  above  the  sea. 

MissonrL 

*  Sarcoxie:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  Interval,  10  fteet.    Latitude,  37'  to 

87°  15' ;  longitude,  94°  to  94»  15'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Jasper  and  Newton  counties,  just  east  of  the  Joplin 
lead  and  zslnc  district  The  region  is  a  dissected  plain,  most  of  whose  up- 
land surface  stands  between  1,100  and  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

•  Stotts  City:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  10  fteet.    Latitude,  37°  to 

37°  15' ;  longitude,  98'  45'  to  94*. 

Map  of  part  of  liawrence  County,  a  rolling  plateau  traversed  by  Spring 
River,  whose  steep-sided  valley  floor,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  is  trenched  below  the  upland. 

12292—22 2 
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Nebruka. 

State  map :  Scale,  1  Inches  miles. 

Similar  to  base  map  of  Kansas.    (See  p.  14.) 

New  Hampshire 

*  Suncook :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  interval,  20  feet    Latitude,  43*  to 
43'*  15' ;  longitude,  71**  15'  to  Tl**  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Merrimack  and  Rockingliam  counties  lying  just  east  of 
Ck)ncord  and  including  the  northern  part  of  Manchester.  The  area  is  hilly 
and  is  traversed  by  Merrimack  River.  There  are  a  number  of  lakes  and 
ponds,  which,  together  with  many  of  the  other  features,  have  apparently- 
been  formed  by  glaciation. 

New  Hampehire  and  Vermoiit. 

Electric  generating  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  in  the  public  service 
in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  in  1019.    Scale,  1  inch =8 
miles. 
Similar  to  map  of  Delaware,  etc.    ( See  pp.  12-13. ) 

New  Jenej. 

Electric  generating  stations  and  transmission  Ifnes  used  in  the  public  service 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  192a    Scale,  1  inch=8  miles. 
Similar  to  map  of  Delaware,  etc.    ( See  pp.  12-18. ) 

New  York. 

♦Cranberry  Lake:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  20  feet.    Latitude, 
44»  to  44^  15' ;  Longitude,  74**  46'  to  75*. 

Map  of  parts  of  St  Lawrence,  Hamilton,  and  Herkimer  counties,  on  the 
western  flanks  of  the  Adirondadcs,  a  region  of  glaciated  knobs  and  hills, 
some  of  which  rise  to  elevations  of  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  lowlands, 
many  of  which  are  occupied  by  lakes. 

Electric  generating  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  in  the  public  service 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1919.    Scale,  1  inches  miles. 
Similar  to  map  of  Delaware,  etc.    (See  pp.  12-18.) 

* NicholviUe :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  44* 
30'  to  44"  45' ;  longitude,  74**  80'  to  74*  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  on  the  northwestern 
flanks  of  the  Adirondacks,  a  region  characterized  by  knobby  hills  and 
irregularly  distributed  small  lakes  and  marshes,  which,  together  with 
other  features,  indicate  the  ancient  glaciation  of  the  area. 

-  OUaiioma. 

Oil  and  gas  fields  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma :  Scale,  1  inch=12  miles. 

Similar  to  map  of  Illinois.    (See  p.  13.) 
State  map :  Scale,  1  inch=8  miles. 

Similar  to  base  map  of  Kansas.    (See  p.  14.) 

Oregon. 

*  Cottage  Grove :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  interval,  25  feet.    Latitude, 

43^*  45'  to  44** ;  longitude,  123'*  to  128'  15'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Lane  and  Douglas  counties.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
quadrangle  is  occupied  by  the  lowland  in  which  the  Coast  Fork  of  Wil- 
lamette River  flows,  but  the  western  part  is  hilly,  some  of  the  hills  rising 
to  elevations  of  more  than  1,600  feet. 

*  Lebanon:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  Interval,  25  feet.    Latitude,  44**  SO* 

to  44*"  45' ;  longitude,  122**  45'  to  123^     (Part  of  quadrangle.) 

Map  of  part  of  Linn  Ck)unty  showing  mainly  South  Santiam  River  and 
the  lowlands  adjacent  to  it,  which  form  part  of  the  famous  fruit  and  agri- 
cultural land  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 
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♦Waldport:  Scale  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  50  feet     Latitude,   44* 
15'  to  44"  30' ;  longitude.  124"  to  124*  15'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Lincoln  and  Lane  counties,  showing  a  stretch  of  the  coast 
and  the  mountains  to  the  east,  which  rise  rather  steeply  to  elevations  of 
1,600  to  2,000  feet.  The  rugged,  rocky  coast  in  the  southern  part  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  central  part  of  the  area  by  a  smooth  sandy  beach. 

PenmylTWuia. 

Electric  generating  stations  and  transmission  I'nes  used  in  the  public  service 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1920.     Scale,  1  inch=8  miles. 

Similar  to  map  of  Delaware,  etc.    (See  pp.  12-13.) 
Oil  and  gas  fields  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania :  Scale,  1  inch =8  miles. 

Similar  to  map  of  Illinois.     (See  p.  13.) 

Rhod«  Island. 

[See  Massacbusetts,  etc.]  * 

Soatli  Carolina. 
[See  also  Georgia  and  Sonth  Carolina.] 

♦Aiken:  Scale,  1  lnch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  10  feet.  Latitude,  33"  30'  to 
83'  45';  longitude,  81**  30'  to  81*  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Aiken  and  Edgefield  counties,  a  rolling,  hilly  country 
whose  highest  points  stand  at  elevat'ons  between  .'500  and  600  feet  above 
the  sea. 
♦Bowman:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  10  feet.    Latitude,  33*  15' 
to  33-  30' ;  longitude,  80'  30'  to  80'  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Orangeburg,  Dorchester,  and  Calhoun  counties,  a  region 
of  low  relief.  Most  of  th^  larger  valleys  are  flat-floored  and  swampy.  The 
largest  of  the  swamps  is  Four  Hole  Swamp,  which  is  crossed  by  wagon 
roads  at  only  three  places  in  a  distance  of  more  than  18  miles. 
♦Orangeburg:  Scale.  1  lnch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  10  feet.  Latitude,  33* 
15'  to  33**  30' ;  longitude,  80'  45'  to  81*. 

Map  of  parts  of  Orangeburg  and  Bamberg  counties,  a  region  of  low 
relief  through  which  Edisto  River  flows  on  a  moderat^y  wide  marshy  floor. 
♦Talatha:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  10  feet    Latitude,  33*  15' 
to  33'  30' ;  longitude,  81**  30'  to  81**  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Aiken  and  Barnwell  counties,  a  rolling,  hilly  country 
whose  highest  points  stand  only  about  450  feet  above  the  sea. 

Soatii  Dakota. 

State  map :  Scale  1  inch=8  miles. 

Similar  to  base  map  of  Kansas.    (See  p*  14.) 

Texas. 

♦Bellaire:  Scale,  1  inch=Jf  mile;  contour  interval,  1  foot  (except  in  the  city 
of  Houston).  Latitude,  29*  37'  30"  to  29"  45';  longitude,  95**  22'  30"  to 
95**  30'. 

Map  of  part  of  the  plain  of  Harris  County,  in  eastern  Texas,  including 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  city  of  Houston. 
♦Houston  Heights:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  1  and  5  feet.    Lati- 
tude, 29**  45'  to  29**  52'  30";  longitude,  95**  22'  30"  to  95**  30'. 

Map  of  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Houston,  in  Harris  County,  and 
the  nearly  flat  plain  near  that  city.      Buffalo  Bayou  traverses  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  in  a  narrow,  steep-sided  trench. 
♦La  Sal  Vieja:  Scale,  1  lnch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  5  feet.    Latitude,  26** 
30'  to  26**  45' ;  longitude,  97**  45'  to  98^ 

Map  of  parts  of  Kennedy,  Willacy,  and  Hidalgo  counties,  a  region  of 
slight  relief,  dotted  with  numerous  irregular  depressions,  many  of  which 
contain  lakes. 
♦Marathon:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  50  feet    Latitude,  30**  to 
30*^  15' ;  longitude,  103*"  to  103**  15'. 

Map  of  part  of  Brewster  County,  a  region  of  irregularly  distributed, 
rather  narrow  ridges  separated  by  lowlands  filled  with  desert  wash. 
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^Monument  Springs:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  50  feet.    Lati- 
tude, SO'*  to  30*  15' ;  longitude,  103"  15'  to  103**  SO'. 

Map  of  part  of  Brewster  County,  a  region  characterlssed  by  the  northward- 
trending  Del  Norte  Mountains  and  lower  ranges  to  the  east,  which  trend 
northeastward.    Between  the  ranges  are  lowlands  filled  with  desert  wash. 

^Park  Place:  Scale,  1  inch=i  mile;  contour  interval,  1  and  5  feet.    Latitude, 
29°  37'  30"  to  29*  45' ;  longitude,  95**  15'  to  95**  22'  30". 

Map  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Houston,  in  Harris  County,  and 
the  nearly  flat  plain  near  that  city.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  area 
is  the  Houston  ship  canal,  which  connects  the  city  with  Galveston  Bay. 

♦Settegast:  Scale,  1  inch=i  mile;  contour  interval,  1  and  5  feet.     Latitude, 
29''  45'  to  29**  52'  SO" ;  longitude,  95**  15'  to  95"  22'  SO". 

Map  of  the  central  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  city  of  Houston,  in 
Harris  County,  and  the  nearly  flat  plain  close  to  that  city. 

♦Tarida  Ranch:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  5  feet.    Latitude,  26* 
SO'  to^^e**  45' ;  longitude.  97*^  30'  to  97*  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Willacy  and  Cameron  counties,  only  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Gulf.  Few  points  in  the  area  stand  more  than  35  feet  above  sea 
level.  Numerous  depressions,  many  of  which  are  occupied  by  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  many  small  mounds  occur  irregularly  throughout  the  area. 

Unitad  States. 

Producing  coal  districts  of  the  United  States.    Wall  map,  48  by  75  inches,  in 
two  sheets.    Sctile  1  lnch=40  miles,  approximately. 

The  map  shows  by  a  red  overprint  the  outline  of  the  areas  In  which  coal 
is  being  produced  and  the  names  of  the  districts  under  which  the  areas  are 
grouped. 

Vemont. 

[See  also  New  Hampshire  and  Termont.] 

*  Montpelier :  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile ;  contour  Interval,  20  feet.     Latitude,  44* 

15'  to  44"  SO' ;  longitude,  72*  30'  to  72*  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Lamoille  and  Washington  counties,  a  hilly  region  trav- 
ersed by  the  Worcester  Mountains,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise  more  than  3,700 
feet  above  sea  level.  Winooskl  River,  the  largest  stream  In  the  area, 
flows  across  the  general  trend  of  the  hills,  and  the  lower  part  of  its  valley 
is  a  succession  of  gorges. 

VIrghda. 
[See  also  West  Virginia  and  Virginia.] 

*  Big  Stone  Gap :  Scale.  1  inch=l  mile :  contour  interval,  50  feet.    I-^titude,  36* 

45'  to  37'* ;  longitude.  82*  45'  to  83*.     (Part  of  quadrangle.) 
Map  of  parts  of  Wise  and  Lee  counties.     In  the  southern  part  of  the 

region  there  are  a  number  of  nearly  parallel  ranges,  which  are  succeeded 

to  the  north  and  west  by  higher  hills  that  rise  more  than  4,000  feet  above 

the  sea.     The  larger  streams  flow  in  most  places  nearly  parallel  to  the 

hills  but  at  several  places  cut  across  them  in  narrow  gaps,  the  most  notable 

of  which  is  Big  Stone  Gap. 
Electric  generating  stations  and  transmission  lines  used  in  the  public  service  in 

the  State  of  Virginia  in  1921.    Scale,  1  inch =8  miles. 
Similar  to  map  of  Delaware,  etc.    (See  pp.  12-13.) 
♦Wise:  Scale.  1  inch==l  mile:  contour  interval,  50  feet.     Latitude.  36"  45'  to 

37* :  longitude,  82*  30'  to  82*  45'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Wise  and  Scott  counties,  a  dissected  mountainous  region. 

some  of  whose  peaks  rise  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea  but  whose 

lowest  points  are  less  than  1,300  feet  high. 

WMhington. 

•Walla  Walla:  Sca?e,  1  inoh=2  miles;  contour  interval.  50  feet.    Latitude,  46* 
to  46''  30' ;  longitude.  118*  to  118*  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  counties,  a  region  in  whose 
southeastern  part  are  the  Blue  Mountains,  about  4,500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Northwest  of  the  mountains  is  a  plateau  whose  upland  stands  about  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level  but  which  has  been  mtnutely  dissected. 
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West  Vlrgtida. 

[See  also  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.] 

•Moorefield:  Scale,  1  lnch=l  mile;  contour  Interval,  50  feet.    Lat.tude,  39"  to 
39°  15' ;  longitude,  78"  45'  to  79^ 

Map  of  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Hardy  counties,  a  region  crossed  by 
rather  massive  mountains,  some  of  whose  summits  stand  more  than  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  large  part  of  the  area  is  drained  by  the  South  Branch 
of  Potomac  River  and  its  tributaries. 

•  Onego :  Scale,  1  Inch=l  mile ;  contour  interval,  50  feet.    Latitude  38°  45'  to 

39** ;  longitude,  79^*  15'  to  79*  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Pendleton,  Randolph,  Tud&er,  and  Grant  counties.  The 
southeastern  part  of  the  area  is  characterized  by  linear  ridges  and  valleys 
underlain  by  folded  rocks.  The  northwestern  part,  however,  is  an  exten- 
sive plateau,  which  is  underlain  by  nearly  flat-lying  rocks  and  forms  part 
of  the  Appalachian  Plateau  province. 

West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

[See  also  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.] 

•Davis:  Scale,  1  inch=l  raUe;  contour  interval,  50  ffeet.    Latitude,  39"  to  39** 
15';  longitude,  79'*  15'  to  79**  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Grant  and  Tucker  counties,  W.  Va.,  and  Garrett  County, 
Md.,  a  region  of  striking  topographic  forms,  in  the  eastern  part  of  which 
are  the  steep,  rugged  slopes  of  ttie  Allegheny  Front.    Westward  these  slopes, 
give  place  to  more  open,  rolling  plateau  t€^graphy. 

West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

*  Petersburg:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  50  f«et.    Latitude,  38*^ 

45'  to  39'* ;  longitude,*  79"  to  79'  15'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Hardy,  Grant,  and  Pendleton  counties,  W.  Va.,  and  Rock- 
ingham County,  Va.,  a  region  of  nearly  parallel  mountain  ranges  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  South  Branch  of  Potomac  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Wisconsin. 

Kendall:  Scale  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  20  feet.    Latitude,  43°  45'  to 
44** ;  longitude,  90**  15'  to  90°  30'. 

Map  of  parts  of  Monroe  and  Juneau  counties,  a  dissected  plateau  coun- 
try at  elevations  of  900  to  1,400  feet  above  the  sea. 

Wyoming. 

Om  and  gas  fields  of  the  State  of  Wyoming:  Scale,  1  inch=8  miles. 

Similar  to  map  of  Illinois.    (See  p.  13.) 
Saddleback  ^ills:  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  contour  interval,  25  feet.    Latitude, 
41**  45'  to  42'* ;  longitude,  106^  15'  to  106°  30'. 

Map  of  part  of  Carbon  County,  practically  all  of  which  stands  at  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  6,500  feet,  and  the  highest  points  at  more  than  7,800 
feet.  The  Saddleback  Hills  are  formed  by  two  sharp  ridges  that  converge 
and  unite  toward  the  north  and  mark  a  structure  produced  by  the  folding 
of  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  made. 

GEOLOGIC  BRANCH. 

The  geologic  branch,  under  the  supervision  of  David  White,  chief 
geologist,  consists  of  three  divisions: 

1.  The  division  of  geology  (Sidney  Paige,  geologist  in  charge)  conducts  areal 
geologic  suryeys  and  special  scientific  and  economic  investigations  and  re- 
searches. It  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  geologic  map  of  the  United  States 
and  in  studying  the  geology  of  mineral  deposits ;  and  through  fi^d  examinations 
it  cooperates  in  the  classification  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain. 

2.  'The  division  of  mineral  resources  (G.  F.  Loughlin,  geologist  in  charge) 
keeps  the  public  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  mineral  industries  and  the  rate 
of  production  of  mineral  commodities  in  the  United  States.    This  division  also 
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compiles  and  prepares  for  publication  Information  concerning  foreign  mineral 
deposits — their  geology,  quality,  reserves,  state  of  development,  output,  and 
trade  distribution.  Branch  offices  of  this  division  are  maintained  at  San  Fran- 
clsca  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Denver. 

3.  The  division  of  chemical  and  physical  research  (George  Steiger,  chief 
chemist,  acting  in  charge)  makes  the  chemical  analyses  that  are  essential  to 
the  work  of  the  geologic  brancli  and  conducts  physical  and  chemical  researches 
bearing  on  geologic  problems. 

The  division  of  Alaskan  mineral  resources  (Alfred  H.  Brooks, 
geologist  in  charge)  was  on  April  1  made  an  independent  branch, 
and  the  account  oi  its  work  will  be  found  on  pages  3&-41. 

DIVISION   OF  GEOLOGY. 
OROAHIZATIOH  AlTD  FBR80HHSL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  scientific  force  of  the  division 
of  geology  consisted  of  86  geologists,  12  associate  geologists,  15 
assistant  geologists,  13  geolo^c  aids,  2  jimior  geologists,  and  1 
mineral  geographic  aid.  During  the  year  4  geologists,  1  assistant 
geologist,  and  2  geologic  aids  resigned  and  1  assistant  geologist  died, 
making  a  total  of  8  separations.  One  geologist  and  one  assistant 
geologist  were  appointed  during  the  year.  As  the  result  of  these 
changes  and  of  promotions,  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
123,  including  86  geologists,  9  associate  geologists,  13  assistant  geolo- 
gists, 11  geologic  aids,  2  junior  geologists,  1  mineral  geographic  aid, 
and  1  jiuiior  topographer  (title  changed  from  geologic  aid). 

The  division  is  organized  in  the  ten  sections  named  ^elow,  and 
it  also  exercises  administrative  supervision  of  the  section  of  geologic 
map  editing,  a  part  of  the  publication  branch. 

Areal  geology:  Sidney  Paige,  geologist  in  charge. 

Geology  of  metaUiferoas  d^MMlts :  F.  L.  Ransome,  geologist  in  charge. 

eulogy  of  nonmetalliferous  deposits :  G.  R.  Mansfield,  geologist  in  charge. 

Coastal  Plain  investigations :  L.  W.  Stephenson,  geologist  in  charge.  Includes 
the  subsection  of  investigations  of  sedimentation,  T.  W.  Vau^an,  geologist  la 
charge. 

Glacial  geology:  W.  O.  Alden,  geologist  In  charge. 

Paleontology  and  stratigraphy:  T.  W.  Stanton,  geologist  in  charge. 

Geology  of  coal  fields :  M.  R.  Campbell,  geologist  in  charge. 

Geology  of  oil  and  gas  fields :  K.  C.  Heald,  geologist  in  charge. 

Geology  of  iron  and  steel  metals :  E.  F.  Burchard,  geologist  in  charge. 

Petrology :  E.  S.  Larsen,  Jr.,  geologist  in  charge. 

XTKAHOZAL  STATSXEVT. 

The  total  funds  available  for  the  geologic  work  of  the  Survey  in 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  192^21  were  as  follows : 

Geologic  surveys $352,000 

Repayments 7,483 

Classification  of  lands 38, 750 

Scientific  assistants 17,  700 

Search  for  potash  deposits   (part  of  appropriation  for 
chemical  and  physical  researches) 7,250 

423,133 
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The  authorized  expenditures,  classified  by  subjects,  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Economic  geology  of  metalliferous  deposits $57, 150 

Economic  geology  of  nonmetalliferons  deposits 13, 075 

Economic  geology  of  fu^  (oil,  gas,  ooal). 128,540 

Scientific  researches  not  directly  connected  with  economic 
geology    (paleontology,    glaciation,    Ck)astal   Plain   for- 

mati6ns,  etc.)  __ ^ 117,122 

Supervision,  administration,  salaries  of  clerical,  technical, 
and  skilled-labor  forces,  purchase  and  r^air  of  instru- 
ments, office  supplies,  etc 112, 246 

423.133 

Of  the  amounts  available  for  geologic  work,  $100,000  was  used 
directly  for  field  expenses,  including  the  search  for  potash.  About 
80  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  expended  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  and  about  20  per  cent  east  of  it. 

OOOP^BATXOtf. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  Survey's  activities  in  both 
formal  and  informal  cooperation,  which  are  largely  continuous  fro^ 
year  to  year,  will  be  found  on  page  45  of  the  Forty-first  Annual 
Report.  The  principal  cooperative  projects  of  the  current  year  ar^ 
Qoted  in  the  account  of  the  work  by  States. 

SPECIAL  FEATTT&ES. 

For  those  concerned  With  the  application  of  geologj  to  practical 
affairs  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  four  oil  fields— Mexia,  Tex. ;  Bur- 
bank,  Okla.;  Bellevue,  Xial ;  and  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills,  Mont. — 
geologic  mapping  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  had 
prov^  the  existence  of  oil-bearing  structural  features  prior  to  the 
extensive  development  that  has  since  taken  place.  The  policy  of 
undertaking  the  intensive  study  of  possible  oil-bearing  territory  in 
advance  of  commercial  development  will  be  continued  in  so  far  as 
funds  are  available.  During  the  year  a  party  began  the  study  of 
the  re^on  about  the  northern  rim  of  the  Black  Hifls  with  a  view  to 
appraising  its  broad  possibilities  as  a  petroleum  producer.  Detailed 
studies  of  correlation  are  being  made  in  northern  Colorado  and  south- 
em  Wyoming  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  a  number  of  debated  ques- 
tions regarding  the  age  and  stratigraphie  position  of  important  oil 
sands.  This  work,  wnich  consists  in  the  accurate  measurement  of 
sections  sufficiently  near  together  that  little  opportunity  for  error 
can  creep  in,  has  already  thrown. much  light  on  the  geologic  history 
of  the  region.  Year  by  year  such  work  is  more  certamly  recognized 
as  of  first  importance  to  those  concerned  with  subsuriace  geology 
and  its  direct  application  to  the  exploration  for  oil.  The  prompt 
issue  of  press  bulletins  presenting  the  results  of  recent  field  work, 
accompanied  by  simple  maps  showing  newly  discovered  structural 
features  f avoral^le  for  oil,  has  proved  very  useful  to  the  public.  The 
chief  geologist  has  given  some  attention  to  the  occurrence^  nature, 
and  origin  of  oil  shale,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  many  puz- 
zling problems  for  the  chemist  and  the  biologist  may  receive  increas- 
ing attention*  Systematic  investigations  or  oil  snale  hj  the  Sur^ 
vey,  although  interrupted  for  some  years,  will  be  resumed,  it  is 
hopNdd,  at  an  early  date. 
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With  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
studies  are  being  carried  on  to  discover  the  possibility  of  correlat- 
ing gravity  determinations  (by  pendulum  observations)  with  geo- 
logic structure  and  major  units  of  rock  masses.  The  spirit  of  broad 
inquiry  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Coast  Survey  to  offer  every 
assistance  in  this  work  is  gratifying.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions,  which  may  have  very  practical  application,  will  be  published 
in  due  course. 

Laboratory  studies  undertaken  by  the  subsection  of  sedimenta- 
tion have  been  materially  advanced  through  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  particularly  through  the  work  of  Milton 
Whitney,  chief  of  that  bureau,  whose  studv  of  colloids  in  soils  is  of 
direct  application  in  the  interpretation  oi  sedimentary  processes. 

During  the  year  the  water-resources  branch  of  the  Survey  made 
comprehensive  studies  of  portions  of  Colorado  and  San  Juan  rivers 
in  Utah  and  Arizona  with  a  view  to  determining  the  suitability 
of  various  dam  and  reservoir  sites.  Geologists  accompanied  all  the 
parties  en^ged  in  this  work,  and  it  was  thereby  made  possible  to 
gain  abunaant  geologic  information  concerning  an  extensive  region 
that  had  been  previously  little  known  and  is  particularly  difficult 
of  access.  This  is  the  first  rime  that  surveys  of  scientific  exploration 
have  been  carried  the  length  of  San  Juan  River.  Geologic  studies 
were  also  made  by  river  from  Green  River,  Utah,  to  Lees  Ferry, 
Ariz.,  including  that  portion  of  the  canyon  known  as  the  Cataract 
Canvon.  Observations  over  so  extensive  an  area  have  added  mate- 
rially to  the  knowledge  of  the  ^atigraphy  and  structure  of  this 
re^on,  and  with  respect  to  the  <M5curpenoe  of  oil  they  are  of  immediate 
practical  value. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  as  desirable  to  attempt  more  recon- 
naissance explorations  of  the  vast  areas  in  the  West  that  are  prac- 
tically unknown,  and,  so  far  as  funds  will  permit,  it  is  hoped  to  per- 
form some  of  ttiis  semiexploratory  work  each  year.  One  project  of 
this  sort  to  be  carried  out  at  the  present  time  is  a  detailed  recon- 
naissance of  the  Tonopah  quadran^,  Nevada,  an  area  of  4,000  square 
miles.  A  similar  project  is  the  preparation  of  a  geologic  map  of 
Arizona  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines,  now  in 
progress. 

Km  extensive  field  investigation  of  the  radium-bearing  camotite 
ores  of  the  United  States  has  been  practically  completed,  as  well  as 
a  similar  study  of  the  tungsten  deposits  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ports on  both  of  these  subjects  are  now  in  preparation. 

Studies  of  the  complexly  folded  and  metamorphosed  pre-Cambrian 
and  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Piedmont 
areas  have  settled  a  number  of  mizzling  stratigraphic  and  structural 
questions  of  long  standing.  Several  field  conferences  have  been 
held,  in  which  the  State  jgeologists  of  Marylwid  and  Pennsylvania 
joined,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of 
thifi  terrane  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  American  geology. 

The  division  has  cooperated  with  the  geophysical  committee,  or- 

guized  on  tiie  Pacific  coast  under  the  .anspices  of  the  Carnegie 
stitution,  in  a  study  of  earth  movemimts  in  connection  with  eami- 
quakes.  In  connection  with  this  study  considerable  detailed  mapping 
has  been  done  along  tlie  San  Andreas  fault,  also  considerable  recon- 
naissance surveying. 
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Discoveries  made  in  the  cotirse  of  boring  for  oil  in  Texas  point 
to  the  probable  presence  of  layers  of  potash-bearing  salts  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  and  Technology  of  T^[as  cooperative 
arrangements  for  this  work  were  terminated  in  November,  but  it  is 
planned  to  continue  the  work  on  an  even  more  comprehensive  scale. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  a  number 
of  geologists  have  cooperated  with  the  engineers  of  that  service  in 
geologic  studies  of  dam  and  reservoir  sites.  This  highly  prjictical 
application  6i  geology  is  particularly  satisfying  to  those  to  whom 
usefulness  and  public  service  are  synonymous. 

Geologic  surveys  under  the  general  direction  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Haitian  Government, 
and  a  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Republic  is  in  progress.  Similar 
work  for  the  Dominican  Republic  ceased  in  1919.  A  geologic  recon- 
naissance report  on  the  Dominican  Republic  was  issued  by  the  Do- 
minican Government  during  the  year. 

Additions  have  been  made  by  Survey  geologists  to  the  status  of 
areal  geologic  mapping  and  the  correlation  oi  the  post-Cretaceous 
geologic  formations  in  the  Pacific  region  in  two  symposia  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Firet  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done  by  Survey  geologists  on  the  paleon- 
tology and  correlation  of  the  Tertiary  formations  of  eastern  Mexico 
the  major  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  section  have  been  discriminated 
and  biologically  characterized,  so  that  the  Mexican  formations  can 
now  be  correlated  with  Tertiary  formations  of  the  southern  United 
States,  the  West  Indies,  and  eastern  Central  America. 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  calcium 
carbonate  deposits  of  the  Floridian  and  Bahaman  regions.  A  fairly 
full  statement  of  these  researches  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sedimentation  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

WOSK  OF  THE  DXVISXOir,  BT  STATES. 
[Brief  notlcet  of  the  publications  issued  during  the  year  are  giYen  on  pp.  4-10.] 

AI4ABAMA. 

Field  work. — Charles  Butts  carried  on  stratlgraphic  studies  in  Alabama,  in- 
cluding the  examination  of  several  geologic  sections  near  Trlana.  Mr.  Butts 
also  examined  proposed  additions  to  the  Apimlachlan  National  Forest.  B.  F. 
Burchard  studied  brown  ores  and  cement  rock. 

Office  worh, — ^A  report  on  southern  Alabama  and  western  Florida  was  begun 
by  C  W.  Cooke,  who  also  compiled  a  geologic  map  for  a  relief  model  of  Alabama 
and  Florida.  Collectloas  of  Tertiary  fossils  ma^e  in  Alabama  were  examined 
by  JuUa  A.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Cooke.  The  Bessemer- Vandiver  and  Columblana- 
Mootevallo  folios  were  completed  by  Charles  Butts.  R.  D,  Mesler  prepared 
collections  of  fossils  for  examination.  E.  O.  Ulrich  stud  ed  fossils  from  the 
Oiester  formation. 

ABIZONA. 

Field  VDork. — ^N.  H.  Darton  continued  geologic  studies  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ariaona  Btirean  of  Mines,  the  re&nlts  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  map 
of  tfce  State.  Sidney  Paige  studied  the  geology  of  Green  aad  Colorado  rivers 
between  Green  River,  Utah,  and  I^ees  Ferry,  Ariz.,  accompanied  in  Arizona  by 
H.  D.  Miser.    C.  P.  Ross  studied  the  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Christinas 

quadrani^e. 

Office  work,—Q.  H.  Girty  and  J,  B.  Beeside,  jr.,  examined  fossils  collected 
by  Mr.  Darton.  Mr.  Girty  continued  studies  of  the  Triassic  faunas  of  the 
State,  and  a  paper  on  stratigraphic  sections  in  s^mthwestprn  T^tah  and  north- 
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western  Arizona  was  completed  by  Mr.  Reeside.  A  report  on  ,tbe  rock  for- 
mations in  the  Colorado  Plateau  of  southeastern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona, 
by  H.  D.  Miser,  C.  R.  Longwell,  R.  C.  Moore,  Kirk  Bryan,  and  Sidney  Paige, 
was  continued.  W.  H.  Dall  worked  on  fossils  collected  by  N.  H.  Darton. 
F.  L.  Ransome  completed  a  reconnaissance  report  on  the  Pima  and  Papago 
mining  districts,  revised  a  paper  on  the  Sierrita  Mountains,  and  continued  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  the  Oatman  mining  district.  L.  F.  Noble  con- 
tinued the  preparation  of  a  report  on  nitrate  in  the  Mohave  Desert  and  the 
valley  of  Colorado  River,  which  includes  a  few  de|>06its  in  Ariz<ma.  T.  W. 
Stanton  reported  on  collections  of  Triassic  faunas.  Edward  Sampson  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  the  origin  of  serpentine  in  the  limestone  type  of  asbestos 
deposit. 

Publicaiions.^lssued:  Prof.  Papers  12^D,  129-H;  Bulletins  725-J,  TSO-B; 
press  notice,  ''Mining  districts  near  Tucson,  Ariz."  In  press:  "A  section 
of  the  Paleozoic  formations  of  the  Grand  Canyon  at  the  Bass  trail,"  by  L.  F. 
Noble  (Prof.  Paper  131-B)  ;  "Silver  ores  near  Wickenburg,  Ariz.,"  by  E.  S. 
Bastin  (Bulletin  735-E). 

ABKANSAS. 

Field  work. — E.  F.  Burchard  examined  Poteau  Mountain,  Ark.,  and  pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  lands  on  this  mountain  for  th^  Forest  Service.  Geologic 
work  was  done  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joe  and  Duff  by  R.  D.  Mesler.  W.  W. 
Rubey,  assisted  by  L.  G.  Mosburg  and  H.  W.  Hoots,  collected  drill  records 
and  made  studies  for  a  report  on  the  EH  Dorado  oil  field.  K.  C.  Heald  visited 
this  field  and  inspected  the  work. 

Office  work, — W.  W.  Rubey  continued  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  El 
Dorado  oil  field  and,  with  James  Gllluly  and  K.  C.  Heald,  prepared  press 
notices  on  this  field.  A  folio  covering  the  De  Queen  and  Caddo  Gap  quad- 
rangles  was  completed  by  H.  D.  Miser.  Mr.  Miser  and  C.  S.  Roes  prepared 
papers  on  peridotite  dikes  in  Scott  County  and  diamond-bearing  peridotite  in 
Pike  County.  Cretaceous  fossils  from  Arkansas  were  studied  by  L.  W.  Stephen- 
son, R.  D.  Mesler  studied  the  Normanskill  and  associated  faunas,  and  G.  H. 
Girty  studied  the  Boone  fauna. 

PublicaHons, — Issued:  Press  notices,  **BI  Dorado  oil  field  in  Aiicansas 
not  on  an  anticline,"  ''Wildcat  weHs  in  south-central  Arkansas  stop  short  of 
deep  oil  sands,"  "Oil  from  the  Nacatoch  sand,  £U  Dorado,  Ark."  In  press: 
"Manganese  deposits  of  the  Batesville  district.  Ark.,"  by  H.  D.  Miser  (Bul- 
letin 734). 

CALIFORNIA. 

Field  work, — J.  S.  Diller  carried  on  further  studies  in  the  Lassen  Peak  vol- 
canic area,  Calif.  W.  S.  W.  Kew  completed  his  studies  of  the  oil  geology  of  the 
Santa  Monica,  Redondo,  and  San  Pedro  quadrangles  and  carried  on  triangula- 
tion  in  the  San  Pedro  Hills,  preparatory  to  geologic  mapping  for  a  report  on  the 
oil  geology  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  Elk  Hills  were  visited  in  September 
by  K.  C.  Heald  and  Mr.  Kew,  who  inspected  the  area  covered  by  Naval  Reserve 
No.  1  and  planned  for  detailed  mailing.  F.  L.  Hess  examined  deposits  of  tung- 
sten in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  and  Randsburg.  L.  F.  Noble  examined  the 
San  Andreas  rift.  F.  E.  Matthes  carried  on  physiographic  studies  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  from  the  Yosemite  region  eastward  to  the  east  border  of  the  Mount 
Lyell  quadrangle.    J.  M.  Hill  studied  the  coiH>er  deposits  of  Plumas  County. 

Office  work, — J.  S.  Diller  completed  his  report  on  the  Lassen  Peak  volcanic 
district,  revised  the  text  of  the  Riddle  folio,  and  prepared  a  brief  paper  on  the 
geology  and  physiography  of  the  Klamath  River  basin.  E.  S.  Larsen  pr^mred 
a  paper  for  outside  publication  on  merwinite,  a  new  mineral  from  the  vicinity 
of  Riverside.  F.  E.  Matthes  has  completed  a  geologic  report  on  the  Tosemlte 
National  Park  and  is  preparing  a  report  on  the  Green  River  and  Table  Mountain 
region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  J.  M.  Hill  prepared  a  paper  covering  the  mining 
Industry  of  California  and  Oregon.  A  report  on  the  Los  Angeles-Yentara  dis- 
trict, prepared  during  the  fiscal  year  1021-22,  was  revised  by  W.  S.  W.  Kew. 
W.  H.  Dall  reported  on  Eocene  fossilt  from  Catalina  Island  and  southern  Oali- 
fomia  and  on  Pleistocene  fossils  from  Indian  Wells  Valley. 

PuWcationB, — Issued:  Bulletins  721,  725~A.  In  press:  ** Nitrate  deposits  In 
the  Amargosa  region,  southeastern  California,**  by  L.  F.  Noble,  G.  R.  Mansfield, 
and  others  (Bulletin  724). 
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COLOBADO. 

Field  work. — J.  D.  Sears,  assisted  by  C.  P.  Ross,  carried  on  geologic  work  in 
the  Axial  and  Monument  Butte  quadrangles,  Colo.,  and  Mr.  Sears,  assisted  by 
W.  H.  Bradley,  K.  K.  Landes,  and  James  Gilluly,  did  geologic  worlc  in  Moffat 
County.  Mr.  Sears  also  visited  the  Hangely  oil  field  for  the  land-classitication 
board.  H.  D.  Miser  was  engaged  in  geologic  studies  along  San  Juan  Kiver  in 
tliis  State,  in  cooperation  with  a  party  of  hydraulic  engineers.  T.  W.  Stanton 
made  stratigraphic  studies  near  Morrison  and  Colorado  Springs. 

OjSUce  work. — E.  S.  Larsen  completed  a  report  on  the  geology  and  ore  deposits 
of  the  Creede  district  and  continued  work  on  a  report  covering  the  geology  of 
the  San  Cristobal  quadrangle.  C.  P.  Ross,  E.  S.  Larsen,  and  C.  W.  Cross  con- 
tinued the  preparation  of  a  r^>ort  on  the  igneous  geology  of  the  San  Juan  re- 
gion. Kirtley  Mather,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Atwood,  continued  the  preparation  of 
a  paper  on  the  physiography  and  Quaternary  geology  of  the  San  Juan  Moun- 
tains. F.  H.  Knowlton  began  a  study  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Animas  forma- 
tion and  completed  a  paper  on  the  Green  River  flora.  J.  B.  Reeside,  jr.,  con- 
tinued the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations 
of  the  west  side  of  the  San  Juan  Basin  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Ree- 
side also  examined  fossils  collected  by  W.  T.  Lee.  M.  R.  Campbell  prepared  a 
report  on  the  classification  data  of  the  Yampa  coal  field,  also  a  report  on  the 
Twentymlle  Park  district  J.  D.  Sears  prepared  a  report  on  the  structure  and 
oil  poss.bllities  of  parts  of  Moffat  County.  W.  T.  Lee  prepared  a  paper  on 
stratigraphic  problems  in  northern  Colorado  and  southern '  Wyoming.  Creta- 
ceous plants  from  Colorado  were  reported  on  by  F.  H.  Knowlton  for  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Reeside.  G.  H.  Girty  reported  on  fossils  from  this  State.  W.  T.  Lee 
prepared  a  report  that  included  discussions  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Dakota 
group  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  front  and  treated  briefly  the  signiflcance  of 
these  stratigraphic  descriptions  in  connection  with  possible  oil  development. 

PublicfUions. — Issued:  Bulletin  730-A;  press  notice,  "The  Yampa  coal  field, 
in  northwestern  Colorado."  In  press:  **The  Laramie  flora  of  the  Denver 
Basin,"  by  F.  H.  Knowlton  (Prof.  Paper  130);  "Guidebook  of  the  western 
United  States— Part  E,  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Route,"  by  M.  R. 
Campbell  (Bullet  n  707)  ;  "  The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Creede  district, 
Colo,"  by  W.  H.  Emmons  and  E.  S.  Larsen  (Bulletin  718)  ;  "  Silver  enrichmwit 
in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  Oolo.,"  by  £.  S.  Bastln  (Bulletin  735-D). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Field  work, — C.  K.  Wentworth  studied  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  terraces  in  the  District  of  Columb  a  and  collected  samples  of  gravel.  C. 
W.  O>oke.  gave  some  attention  to  the  geology  and  ground  waters  at  several 
places. 

FLqaiDA. 

Office  work. — C.  W.  Cooke  began  a  report  on  the  geology  of  western  Florida 
and  southern  Alabama  and  continued  the  preparation  of  a  geologic  map  and 
profile  for  a  relief  model  of  part  of  Alabama  and  Florida.  T.  W.  Yaughan  and 
Julia  A.  Gardner  examined  foss  Is  from  Florida.  Miss  Gardner  worked  on  her 
report  on  the  Alum  Bluff  Mollusca.  Mr.  Vaughan  studied  calcium  carbonate 
bottom  samples  collected  from  this  State.  W.  H.  Dall  reported  on  fossils  from 
St.  Petersburg. 

GEOBGIA. 

Field  work. — C.  W.  Cooke  made  geologic  studies  in  connection  with  the  re- 
vision of  a  geologic  map  of  Georgia  In  cooperation  with  the  State. 

Office  work, — J.  A.  Gardner  examined  collections  of  fossils  from  Georgia. 
C.  W.  Cooke  prepared  a  paper  on  prehuman  history,  describing  the  geologic 
history  of  the  region  around  Macon,  for  the  Mexican  (Geographic  Magazine. 

IDAHO. 

Field  work. — Edward  Sampson  and  J.  L.  Qillson  studied  the  geology  and 
mines  n  the  Pend  Oreille  region  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Sampson  visited  the  asbestos  deposits  near  H^iry  Lake.  J.  T.  Pardee  studied 
the  Pleistocene  features  of  Clark  Fork  valley  in  northern  Idaho. 
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OfPcc  irork. — A  report  by  the  Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  on  **  Oil 
prospects  in  southeastern  Idaho"  was  critically  reviewed  by  K.  C.  Heald.  A 
report  on  oil  and  gas  prospects  of  southwestern  Idaho  is  now  in  preparation  by 
J.  P.  Buwalda.  G.  R.  Mansfield  classified  phosphate  lands  in  the  Lanes  Creek, 
Freedom,  Crow  Creek,  Slug  Creek,  Montpelier,  Cranes  Flat,  and  Henry  quad- 
rangles, Idaho  and  Wyoming,  continued  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the 
geology  and  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Idaho,  and  completed  a  paper  on 
the  climate  of  southeastern  Idaho.  Edwin  Kirk  reported  on  fossils  for  Edward 
Sampson,  who  Is  preparing  a  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Pend  Oreille .  region. 
G.  H.  Girty  and  F.  H.  Knowlton  examined  collections  of  Triassic  and  Tertiary 
fossils  from  the  State,  and  Mr.  Girty  worked  on  a  short  paper  entitled  **  The 
Triassic  of  Idaho." 

Publication. — In  press-:  "Geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,"  by  J.  B.  Umpleby  and  E.  L.  Jones,  Jr.  (Bulletin  732). 

ILLINOIS. 

Field  work.— The  Waterloo-Columbia  field.  111.,  was  visited  by  W.  W.  Rubey, 
who  studied  its  bearing  on  the  possibilities  of  finding  oil  in  Missouri. 
PuhUcaiion.—lsBned:  Geologic  Folio  213. 

INDIANA. 

Field  icork. — Charles  Butts,  in  cooperation  with  A.  C.  Mallott,  of  Indiana 
University,  investigated  stratigraphlc  problems  relating  to  the  Chester  group. 

KANSAS. 

office  work, — ^The  age  of  the  Stapleton  oil  sand  of  the  Eldocado  field,  Kans., 
was  discussed  by  A.  E.  Fath  in  ft  paper  published  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists. 

Publication. — Isstued :  Prof.  Paper  129-1. 

0 

KENTUCKY. 

Field  work. — David  White  examined  deposits  of  oil  shale  at  a  number  of 
localities  in  Kentucky. 

Office  work. — ^Further  work  was  done  by  Charles  Butts  on  the  Bquallty-Shaw- 
neetown  folio.  B.  O.  Ulrich  made  investigations  of  the  Chester  material  from 
this  State.  Mr.  ITlrlch  and  the  State  geologist  of  Maryland  held  conferences  re- 
garding Kentucky  stratigraphy.  .The  oil  and  gas  field  map  of  Kentucky  was 
compiled  by  L.  B.  Pusey,  under  the  direction  of  G.  B.  Richardson,  and  sdb- 
mitted  for  publication. 

Publication. — A  paper  on  the  MIssissipplan  formations  of  eastern  Kentucky, 
by  Charles  Butts,  was  issued  by  the  State  Greologlcal  Survey. 

LOUISIANA. 

Office  work. — ^T.  W.  Stanton  reported  on  Comanche  fossils  from  a  deep  well 
in  Caddo  Parish,  L|i.,  and  T.  W.  Vaughan  reported  on  collections  from  this  State, 
Julia  A.  Gardner  made  determinations  of  well  samples  from  Louisiana.  W.  H. 
Dall  made  a  report  on  Pleistocene  material. 

*  MABYLAND. 

Field  work. — C.  K.  Wentworth  continued  his  studies  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
terpaces  in  Maryland.  Anna  I.  Jonas  carried  on  geologic  mapping  in  Carroll 
County.  Asbestos  and  talc  deposits  near  Conowingo  were  examined  by  Edward 
Sampson.  E.  O.  Ulrich  and  R.  D.  Mesler  made  paleontologlc  studies  of  the 
Clinton  formation  at  Cumberland. 

Office  work. — A  report  on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  was 
finished  and  transmitted  to  the  State  geologrist  of  Maryland  by  CHeanora  Bliss 
Knopf  and  A.  I.  Jonas. 

Publication. — Issued :  Bulletin  725-B. 

KASSACRDSETTS. 

Field  work. — Laurence  LaForfle  completed  his  studies  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  vicinity,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Boston  folio. 
L.  M.  Prlndle  completed  his  Investigations  in  the  Hoosick,  Bennington,  Berlin, 
and  Greylock  quadrangles. 
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Office  work, — ^Preparation  of  the  Boston  folio  was  continued  by  Laurence 
LaForge.  L.  M.  Prindle  continued  <^ce  work  on  the  folio  covering  the 
HooBick,  Bennington,  Berlin,  and  Greylock  quadran^es.  A  report  on  the 
Quaternary  geology  of  eight  quadrangles  in  central  Massachusetts  was  re* 
Tised  by  W.  C.  Alden. 

laCHIOAN. 

Field  work. — The  surface  geology  of  the  Stockbrldge  and  Rives  Junction 
quadrangles,  Mich.,  was  mapped  by  Frank  Leverett,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Survey.  , 

OlJlce  work. — ^The  100-foot  contours  and  surface  geology  of  the  map  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  which  appears  in  Monograph  53  were  revised 
by  Frank  Leverett,  who  also  made  copies  of  the  maps  showing  the  Quaternary 
geology  of  the  Schoolcraft,  Springport,  Rives  Junction,  Stockbridge,  Flint, 
Holly,  and  Durand  quadrangles  for  the  use  of  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey. 
A  small  amount  of  time  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Leverett  to  the  manuscript  of  a 
report  on  the  region  around  Camp  Custer.  A  paper  on  eakleite  from  Isle 
Royale  was  prepared  by  E.  S.  Larsen  for  outside  publication. 

MIJ^TNESOTA. 

Office  work, — ^The  Pleistocene  geology  of  Minnesota  was  studied  by  Frank 
Leverett,  and  a  report  on  the  subject  was  in  course  of  preparation  during  the 
year.  He  also  prepared  a  scientific  paper  on  certain  glacial  features  of  the 
State  for  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Publications. — Issued:  Prof.  Paper  129-E;  press  notice,  "Possible  indica- 
tions of  oil  in  Mississippi/* 

MISSOURI. 

Field  work. — Stratigraphic  and  structural  conditions  in  Missouri  bearing 
upon  the  possibilities  of  undiscovered  oil  fields  were  studied  by  W.  W.  Rubey 
during  August  and  September.  Frank  Leverett  studied  the  relations  of  the 
older  glacial  drifts  of  northwestern  Missouri. 

Office  work, — ^An  estimate  of  the  petroleum  reserves  of  Missouri  was  made 
1^  W.  W.  Rubey  daring  October  and  submitted  to  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists.  A 
complete  set  of  cuttings  from  a  well  in  Vernon  County  was  pr^[Mired  for  study 
and  examined  in  a  preliminary  way  by  Mr.  Rubey  in  February.  Paleontologic 
studies  were  made  by  G.  H.  Glrty  and  K.  O.  Ulrich. 

MONTANA. 

Field  work. — Detailed  structure  mapping  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
with  particular  attention  to  anticlinal  structure  that  appeared  favorable  for 
oil  and  gas,  was  done  by  W.  T.  Thom,  jr.,  assisted  by  Gail  F.  Moulton,  and  fur- 
ther field  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Thom,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Rubey.  The  Glendive 
(Cedar  Creek)  anticline  was  mapped  by  Mr.  Moulton,  N.  W.  Bass,  and  M.  N. 
Bramlette.  Mr.  Thom  outlined  the  work  for  this  party  and  stayed  with  them 
for  the  first  week.  Reconnaissance  mapping  in  northern  Fergus  County  was 
carried  on  by  Frank  Beeves,  assisted  by  James  Gllluly,  L.  C.  Fenstermacher, 
J.  B.  Eby,  and  M.  N.  Bramlette.  A  number  of  domes  south  of  the  Little 
Rocky  Mountains  that  might  be  favorable  for  oil  accumulation  were  mapped 
by  A.  J.  Collier  and  S.  H.  Cathcart  in  the  course  of  their  work  in  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Reservation.  Mr.  Collier,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Boyer,  examined 
the  Sweet  Grass  arch.  Work  in  the  northern  Big  Horn  Basin  was  begun  by 
R.  S.  Knappen,  assisted  by  Gail  F.  Moulton. 

Office  work* — ^Two  press  bulletins  describing  structural  conditions  and  oil 
development  in  the  Soap  Creek  field  in  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  and  a 
paper  discussing  the  oil  prospects  of  a  number  of  anticlinal  folds  in  the 
reservation  were  prepared  by  W.  T.  Thom,  jr.  Progress  was  made  on  a  re- 
port covering  the  area  in  Fergus  County  mapped  during  the  fiscal  years 
1920-21  and  1921-22,  but  no  report  was  submitted,  with  the  exception  of  data 
for  the  use  of  the  land-classification  board.     A  report  by  Mr.  Thom  on  the 
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geology  and  oil  and  gas  prospects  of  eastern  Montana  was  con^deted  and 
issued  as  a  press  bulletin.  Mr.  Thorn  and  C.  E.  Dobbin  spent  some  time 
working  on  a  map  showing  geologic  structure  in  the  Dakota  sandstone  in 
eastern  Montana.  A  report  on  the  oil  prospects  of  the  Cedar  Creek  anticline 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Thom  and  Gail  F.  Moulton  and  issued  as  k  press  bulle- 
tin. A  report  on  the  structural  features  favorable  for  oil  in  Gcurfield  County 
Was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Thom  and  Dobbin  and  issued  as  a  press  bulletin.  In- 
cidentally data  for  land  classification  in  eastern  and  southern  Garfield  County 
were  submitted  to  tho  land-classification  board.  The  mapping  of  the  geologic 
structure  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Lake  Basin  field  was  revised  by  Mr. 
Thom,  and  a  press  bulletin  calling  attention  to  favorable  features  and  pros- 
pects for  oil  and  gas  was  issued.  A  report  describing  the  geologic  struc- 
ture and  possible  economic  significance  of  laccollthic  domes  south  of  the  Little 
Rocky  Mountains  was  prepared  by  A.  J.  Collier.  Mr.  Collier  prepared  land- 
classification  data  covering  oil  possibilities  in  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reser- 
vation for  the  land-classification  board.  Edwin  Kirk  reported  on  fossils  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Collier.  G.  H.  Girty  reported  on  fossils  from  the  State.  J.  T. 
Pardee  prepared  a  report  on  the  glacial  geology  and  origin  of  gold-bearing 
gravels  of  the  Pioneer  district  and  completed  a  report  on  ground  water  in 
the  vicinity  of  Townsend.  W.  C.  Alden  continued  the  preparation  of  a  report 
on  the  Cenozoic  history  of  Montana,  in  which  he  describes  the  Tertiary  and 
Pleistocene  bench  gravels  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  T.  W.  Stanton  studied 
the  invertebrate  fossils  from  the  Lance  formation. 

Publications, — Issued:  Bulletins  725-A,  725-C;  press  notices,  "The  Ingomar 
dome,  Mont.,"  "The  Soap  Creek  oil  field,  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.," 
"  Recent  drilling  in  the  Soap  Creek  oil  field,  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.," 
"  Oil  and  gas  may  be  found  in  the  Eagle  sandstone  in  the  Lake  Basin  field, 
Mont,"  "  Geology  of  northern  Fergus  County,  Mont,"  "  Oil  and  gas  pro^>ect8 
in  Garfield  County,  Mont,"  "  Oil  and  gas  prospects  in  the  Cedar  Creek  anti- 
cline and  vicinity,  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota."  In  press: 
"  Oil  and  gas  frospects  in  and  near  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont,"  by 
W.  T.  Thom,  Jr.  (Bulletin  736-B) ;  "Possibility  of  finding  oil  in  laccollthic 
domes  south  of  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  Mont.,"  by  A.  J.  Collier  and 
S.  H.  Cathcart  (BuUetin  736-F). 

NEBKASKA. 

Field  tiToriiR.— Reported  gas  seepages  near  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  were  exam- 
ined by  K.  C.  Heald.  T.  W.  Stanton  made  stratigraphlc  studies  near  Craw- 
ford and  collected  Cretaceous  and  invertebrate  fossils.  Frank  Leverett  stud- 
ied the  relations  of  the  older  glacial  drift  in  Nebraska. 

NEVADA.  ^ 

Field  work. — Reported  occurrences  of  oil  near  Fallon,  Nev.,  were  examined 
by  D.  F.  Hewett,  who  also  investigated  underground  water  resources  near 
Seardilight  and,  with  C.  H.  Behre,  examined  camotite  deposits  near  Jean. 
G.  R.  Mansfield  and  L.  F.  Noble  visited  the  Callville  borax  deposits.  H.  Q. 
Ferguson  and  party  began  the  mapping  of  the  Tonopah  quadrangle.  G.  H. 
Girty  continued  studies  of  Triassic  faunas  of  the  State.  F.  L.  Hess  studied 
title  deposits  of  vanadium  ore  near  Goodsprlngs. 

OMce  work, — ^Adolph  Knopf  continued  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the 
Rochester  district  and  completed  a  report  on  the  Candelaria  district.  The 
report  on  the  Jarbidge  district  was  revised  by  F.  C.  Schrader.  Fossils  from 
various  parts  of  the  State  were  examined  by  W.  H.  Dall,  Edwin  Kirk,  and 
T.  W.  Stanton.  D.  F.  Hewett  completed  a  geologic  map  of  the  Goodsprlngs 
quadrangle  and  continued  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  manganese  re- 
sources of  the  State.  A  report  on  the  Manhattan  mining  district  was  com- 
pleted by  H.  G.  Ferguson.  L.  F.  Noble  completed  a  report  on  the  colemanite 
deposits  in  Clark  County. 

Puhlication9,—l8S\jea:  Bulletins  725-H,  725-1,  735-A,  735-B,  735-C;  press 
notices,  "The  Comstock  lode  probably  still  far  from  exhausted,"  "Colemanite 
in  the  Muddy  Mountains,  Nev." 

NBW  HAlfPSHIBS. 

Field  work, — ^Arthur  Keith  continued  studies  of  the  stratigraphy  of  central 
New  Hampshire. 
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NEW     JERSEY. 

OHlce  work. — G.  R.  Mansfield  revised  and  completed  a  bulletin  on  the  New 
Jersey  greensands. 

Fublication, — In  press :  "  Potash  In  the  greensands  of  New  Jersey,"  by  G.  E. 
Mansfield  (Bulletin  727). 

NEW    IdEXICO. 

Office  work. — J.  B.  Reeslde,  Jr.,  made  progress  on  a  report  on  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  formations  of  the  west  side  of  the  San  Juan  Basin  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  J.  D.  Sears  prepared  a  report  on  the  Gallup-ZunI  area.  W.  T. 
Lee  continued  the  preparation  of  a  folio  on  the  Raton,  Brilliant,  and  Koehler 
quadrangles.  H.  G.  Ferguson  began  a  detailed  report  on  the  Mogollon  mining 
district.     F.  H.  Knowlton  studied  the  fossil  plants  of  the  An!ma8  formation. 

Puhlications.—laBued:  Bulletins  725-G,  726-B.  In  press:  "Copper  de- 
posits of  the  Tyrone  district.  N.  Mex.,**  by  Sidney  Paige  (Prof.  Paper  122). 

NEW     YORK. 

Field  work. — Studies  in  the  Hooslck  and  Bennington  quadrangles,  lying 
partly  in  New  York,  were  completed  by  L.  M.  Prindle.  Charles  Butts  spent  a 
short  time  in  a  study  of  Niagara  Gorge  and  Eighteenmile  Creek.  He  also  ex^ 
amined  the  Portage  formation  at  Mount  Morris  and  collected  samples  of  black 
shale  for  oil  tests.  T.  W.  Vaughan  made  field  examinations  in  Essex  (bounty 
and  studied  the  geology  and  physiography  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Lake 
C]3iamplain  region  in  connection  with  the  correlation  of  Pleistocene  formations 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Samples  of  carbonaceous  Devonian  shale  at  several 
points  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  were  collected  by  David  White.  E.  S. 
Larsen  studied  the  occurrence  of  the  mineral  serendibite  in  Warren  County. 

NORTH     CAROLINA. 

Field  work. — ^W.  S.  Bayley  studied  the  magnetites  of  North  Carol'na  and  the 
limonites  of  Cherokee  County  In  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  Survey. 
E.  F.  Burchard  examined  Iron-ore  deposits  in  Ashe  and  Cherokee  counties,  con- 
ferring with  W.  S.  Bayley  and  J.  H.  Pratt  in  the  field.  M.  R.  CJampbell,  as- 
sisted by  K.  K.  Kimball,  made  geologic  studies  of  the  Deep  River  coal  field. 
Julia  A.  Gardner  studied  fossil  faunas  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  In  connection  with  a  r^[)ort  on  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
gastropods  and  pelecypods.  G.  R.  Mansfield  investigated  the  lights  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brown  Mountain. 

Office  work. — W.  S.  Bayley  prepared  a  paper  on  the  brown  iron  ores  of  west- 
em  North  Carolina  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  Survey.  Arthur 
Keith  completed  the  Kings  Mountain-Gaffney  folio. 

PMbUoaiions. — Issued:  Bulletin  725-B;  press  notices,  "Origin  of  the  lights 
at  Brown  Mountain,  N.  C,"  "  Small  field  of  high-grade  coal  in  North  Carolina." 
In  press:  "(Jeneral  features  of  the  brown  hematite  ores  of  wtetem  North 
Carolina,"  by  W.  S.  Bayley  (Bulletin  785-F). 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

Field  work. — The  mapping  of  the  Baker-Glendlve  anticline  of  Montana 
extended  into  southwestern  North  Dakota. 

Office  work. — A  report  on  the  Baker-Glendive  anticline  was  prepared  by  W.  T. 
Thorn,  Jr..  and  Gall  F.  Moulton. 

Publications. — Issued:  Bulletin  726-D;  press  notices,  "Oil  and  gas  pros- 
pects in  the  Cedar  Creek  anticline  and  vicinity,  in  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota,"  "  New  report  on  the  lignite  of  North  Dakota." 

OHIO. 

Fi^d  work. — E.  O.  Ulrlch  made  paleontologlc  studies  In  Adams  County, 
Ohio.     David  White  collected  samples  of  carbonaceous  shales. 

Office  work.—G,  H.  Glrty  studied  fossils  collected  from  this  State. 

Publication. — In  press :  "  BJconomic  geology  of  the  Summerfield  and  Woods- 
field  quadrangles,  Ohio."  by  D.  D.  Condit  (Bulletin  720). 
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OKLAHOMA. 

Field  work, — ^The  oil  and  ga»  resources  of  eastern  Grant  County,  Okla.,  were 
studied  by  R.  S.  Knappen,  assisted  by  H.  W.  Hoots.  The  BurbanJL  field  was 
examined  by  K.  C.  Heald,  assisted  by  Clarence  Byler.  Mr.  Heald  attended 
three  sales  of  leases  in  the  Osage  Nation  and  gave  advice  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  bids  received.  Physiographic  studies  were  made  in  Oklahoma  by  N.  M. 
Fenneman. 

Office  ux)rk. — A  press  bulletin  describing  anticlinal  structure  in  Grant 
County  was  prepared  by  R.  S.  Knappen.  Progress  was  made  on  a  bulletin 
discussing  the  oil  geology  of  the  county.  A  report  on  the  structure  and  oil 
resources  in  Tps.  26  and  27  N.,  R.  12  E.,  Osage  County,  was  completed  and 
submitted  for  publication  by  P.  V.  Roundy  and  K.  C.  Heald.  A  report  on  the 
oil  geology  of  the  Bristow  quadrangle  was  completed  by  A.  £.  FatL  A  prog- 
ress report  on  the  subsurface  conditions  in  the  Pershing  field,  Osage  County, 
was  completed  by  W.  W.  Rubey.  P.  V.  Roundy  studied  samples  of  drill  cut- 
tings from  Oklahoma,  particularly  from  fields  in  Stephens  County.  N.  M. 
Fenneman  prepared  a  paper  on  physiographic  studies  within  the  State.  G.  H. 
Girty  studied  the  Boone  fauna.  T.  W.  Stanton  made  studies  of  the  Comanche 
fossils  from  this  State.  C.  E.  Slebenthal  studied  the  geology  and  zinc  mines 
of  tlie  Wyandotte  quadrangia 

Pwb«caliow».— Issued :  BuUetins  725-E.  726-B,  72e-F.  736-A;  press  notices, 
"  Undiscovered  oil  pools  in  southern  Oldafaoma,"  '*  Possibilities  of  oil  in  Grant 
County,  Okla.'*  In  pre^ :  "  Structure  and  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  Osage 
Reservation,  Okla.— Tps.  26  ami  27  N.,  R.  12  E.,"  by  P.  V.  Roundy,  K.  G.  Heald, 
and  G.  B.  Richardson  (Bulletin  686-Z) ;  '*  Physiographic  provinces  and  sections 
in  western  Oklahoma  and  adjacent  parts  of  Texas/'  by  N.  M.  Fenneman  (Bul- 
letin 730-D). 

OREGON. 

Office  work. — F.  H.  Knowlton  and  T.  W.  Stanton  reported  on  fossils  from 
the  Wallowa  Mountains,  Oreg.  J.  M.  Hill  prepared  a  preliminary  review  on 
the  mining  industry  in  California  and  Oregon.  J.  S.  Diller  has  in  preparation  a 
paper  on  the  engulfment  of  Mcrant  Mazamn  to  form  a  great  pit  for  Crater  l^ke. 

i^i&?^a*io».— Issued :  Bulletins  725-A,  725-C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Field  work. — ^K.  K.  Kimball,  assisted  by  L.  P.  Foley  and  R.  P.  Paxson.  con- 
tinued #ork  in  the  New  Kensington  quadrangle.  Pa.  General  geologic  work  iu 
the  McCallSs  Ferry  and  Quarryville  quadrangles  was  done  by  E.  B.  Knopf  and 
A.  I.  Jonas.  In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Topographic  and 
Geological  Survey  Miss  Jonas  studied  the  geology  of  Lancaster  and  York 
counties.  Areal  and  structural  mapping  of  the  New  Kensington  quadrangle 
was  continued  by  G.  B.  Richardson  and  assistants.  David  White  collected 
samples  of  carbonaceous  shale.  G.  W.  Stose,  in  cooperation  with  Florence 
Bascom,  made  detailed  geologic  studies  of  the  Honeybrook  quadrangle.  Mr. 
Stose  carried  on  reconnaissance  mapping  in  the  Hanover  quadrangle. 

Office  work. — ^Work  on  a  report  on  the  New  Kensington  quadrangle  was  done 
by  K.  K.  Kimball.  A  map  showing  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania  was  compiled 
by  L.  B.  Pusey  under  the  direction  of  G.  B.  Richardson.  E.  O.  Ulrich  reported 
on  specimens  from  the  Freedom ville  dolomite  and  on  certain  fossiliferous  peb- 
bles for  C.  K.  Wentworth.  G.  H.  Girty  made  paleontologic  studies  of  Triassic 
material  from  the  State.  The  Bellefonte  folio  was  partly  revised  by  Oharle*« 
Butts. 

ri/&//ra*iofi.— Issued :  Bulletin  725-B. 

SOUTH  OABOUNA. 

Field  icork. — C.  W.  Cooke  spent  some  time  in  the  field  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the  geology  and  underground  waters  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina,  This  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
State. 

Office  work, — Arthur  Keith  completed  the  Kings  Mountaln-GafPney  folio. 

pHft/iroMofi*.— Issued!  Bulletin  72.VF:  press  notice,  "Pyrite  at  the  Haile 
mine.  Kershaw.  S.  C.*' 
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SOUTH    BAKOTA. 

Ogke  v)ork, — T.  W.  Stanton  and  F.  H.  Knowlton  examined  Cretaceous  fossils 
from  South  Dakota.  Sidney  Paige  made,  some  progress  on  a  report  on  the 
Homestake  mine. 

PubUootiatk — Issued:  Press  notice,  "Oil  and  gas  prospects  in  the  Cedar 
Creek  anticline  and  vicinity,  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota." 

TENNESSEE. 

Field  work. — Oil  shales  in  Tennessee  were  examined  by  David  White.  R.  D. 
Mesler  did  some  field  work  near  Sweetwater,  Loudon,  and  Knoxville.  B.  P. 
Bnrchard  made  a  study  of  the  iron  ores  of  Tennessee  in  cooperation  with 
the  State;  he  also  studied  the  marble  d^osits  in  Lincohi  County.  W.  H. 
Emmons  made  further  studies  in  connection  with  the  report  on  the  Diicktown 
district    G.  R.  Mansfield  visited  some  bauxite  deposits  in  the  State. 

Ojfflee  work. — G.  H.  Girty  continued  the  study  of  the  faunas  of  the  Fort 
Payne  formation  of  the  Waynesboro  quadrangle.  W.  S.  Bayley  continued 
tiie  preparation  of  his  report  on  the  magnetic  ores  of  east  Tennessee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State.  T.  W.  Stanton  assembled  and  revised  the  manu- 
script on  the  Coon  Creek  fauna,  by  Bruce  Wade.  Conferences  relating  to 
^ratigrai^ic  correlation  were  carried  on  between  E.  O.  Ulrich  and  the 
State  geologist.  Mr.  XTlridi  also  made  studies  of  paleontologic  material  from 
the  State.  R.  D.  Mesler  continued  work  on  the  fatmas  of  the  Athens  shale 
and  the  Whltesburg  limestone.  G.  W.  Stose  revised  a  manuscript  of  a  report 
on  the  manganese  deposits  of  eastern  Tennessee,  to  he  published  by  the  State 
Survey.  A  brief  report  on  the  Tennessee  marble  areas  mapped  during  the 
season  of  1920-21  was  prepared  by  K.  K.  Kimball. 

PuhUeation. — In  press:  "Manganese  deposits  of  east  Tennessee,*'  by  G.  W. 
Stose  and  F.  C.  Schrader  (Bulletin  787). 

TEXAS. 

Field  work, — ^N.  M.  Fenneman  made  physiographic  studies  in  Texas.  D.  D. 
Clirfstner  continued  the  inspection  of  wells  in  progress  of  drilling  and  gath- 
ered samples  of  salt  brines  in  connection  with  potash  studies.  Later  in  the 
year  this  work  was  taken  over  by  H.  W.  Hoots.  J.  A.  Gardner  continued  to 
study  the  Eocene  of  Texas.  L.  W.  Stephenson  continued  field  work  In  con- 
nection with  a  report  on  the  Cretaceous  stratigraphy  of  Texas  between  San 
Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande.  A.  C.  Trowbridge  made  field  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tertiary  geology  of  southern  Texas. 

Of]/iC€  work, — ^M.  I.  Goldman  examined  samples  of  cap  rock  from  salt 
d<mies  and  prepared  a  short  paper  on  such  domes.  A  report  by  C.  E.  Dobbin 
on  tbe  Wiles  area,  in  Stephens  County,  was  submitted  for  publication.  A  re- 
port on  the  Ranger  oil  field  was  revised  by  Frank  Reeves.  L.  B.  Pusey  pre- 
pared the  oil  and  gas  map  of  Texas,  under  the  supervision  of  G.  B.  Richard- 
son and  K.  C.  Heald.  A  manuscript  by  Sidney  Powers  and  O.  B.  Hopkins,  on 
tbe  Brooks,  Steen,  and  Grand  Saline  salt  domes,  in  Smith  and  Van  Zandt 
counties,  was  transmitted  for  publication.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  Rio 
Grande  region  of  Texas  was  submitted  by  A.  C.  Trowbridge.  A  report  on  the 
flora  of  the  Woodbine  sandstone  at  Arthurs  Bluif  was  completed  by  E.  W. 
Berry.  T.  W.  Stanton  reported  on  Comanche  invertebrates  from  this  State. 
L.  W.  Stephenson  prepared  a  press  notice  on  the  geologic  features  near  Del 
Rio,  In  Val  Verde  and  Kinney  counties.  M.  R.  Campbell  revised  a  paper  by 
Alexander  Deussen  on  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Texas. 

PubUoationft.— Issued:  Prof.  Paper  129-G;  Bulletins  726-G,  736-A;  press 
notices,  ••  Risks  great  in  oil  fields  of  north-central  Texas."  ^'Anticlinal  fold  near 
Del  Rio,  Tex.,"  "Stock  promotion  and  potash  in  west  Texas,"  *' Extension  of 
possible  potash  area  in  western  Texas,"  "  Potash  in  new  area  of  Texas."  In 
press :  "  Geology  of  the  Coastal  Plain  region  of  Texas,"  by  Alexander  Deussen 
(Prof.  Paper  126) ;  **  Physiographic  provinces  and  sections  in  western  Okla- 
homa and  adjacent  parts  of  Texas,"  by  N.  M.  Fenneman  (Bulletin  730-D) ; 
"Geology  of  the  Wiles  area,  Ranger  district,  Tex.,"  by  C.  B.  Dobbin  (Bul- 
letin 736-C) ;  "Geology  of  the  Ranger  oil  field,  Tex.,"  by  Frank  Reeves  (Bul- 
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letin  736-E)  ;  '*The  Brooks,  Steen,  and  Grand  Saline  salt  domes,  Smith  anil 
Van  Zandt  counties,  Tex.,'*  by  Sidney  Powers  and  O.  B.  Hopkins  (Bulletin 
73&-G). 

TTTAH. 

Field  work, — Work  in  Kane  and  Garfield  counties,  Utah,  with  particular 
reference  to  oil  and  gas  possibilities,  was  carried  on  by  R.  C.  Moore,  assisted 
by  P.  C.  Benedict  and  A.  C.  Tester.  Mr.  Moore  also  studied  the  oil  value  of 
lands  in  southern  Wayne  County  and  examined  the  coal  territory  in  the 
Paunsagunt  Plateau,  for  the  land-classification  board.  The  asphalt  deposit 
at  Rozel  Point,  at  the  north  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake»  was  visited  by  K.  C. 
Heald.  E.  M.  Spleker,  assisted  by  W.  B.  Upton,  Jr.,  and  W.  W.  Boyer,  made 
geologic  studies  with  reference  to  coal  in  Carbon  County.  F.  C.  Calkins 
carried  on  detailed  geologic  mapping  in  an  area  north  and  south  of  Big  Cot- 
tonwood Creek.  C.  R.  Longwell  and  Kirk  Bryan  continued  geologic  studies 
of  Colorado  River  in  connection  with  power-site  investigations.  J.  D.  Sears 
studied  the  coal  lands  near  Vernal  for  the  land-classification  board.  M.  R. 
Campbell  spent  a  short  time  in  the  Castlegate  coal  field.  H.  D.  Miser  studied 
the  geology  along  the  lower  course  of  San  Juan  River  and  along  Colorado 
River  in  Glen  Canyop,  Utah  and  Arizona.  Sidney  Paige  made  geologic  studies 
along  Colorado  River  between  Green  River,  Utah,  and  Lees  Ferry.  Ariz.,  iu 
connection  with  power-site  surveys. 

Office  work, — R.  C.  Moore  prepared  a  report  on  Kane  and  Garfield  counties 
and  submitted  a  short  paper  discussing  oil  prospects  in  the  Circle  Cliffs  anti- 
cline, for  issue  as  a  press  bulletin.  A  r^ort  on  the  coal  and  oil  values  of 
lands  in  southern  Wayne  County  was  submitted  to  the  land -classification  board 
by  Mr.  Moore.  Work  on  a  report  on  oil  shale  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
by  Dean  E.  Winchester,  was  completed  by  K.  C.  Heald.  H.  D.  Miser  pr^ared 
a  press  bulletin  on  the  stratigraphy  of  southern  Utah.  F.  L.  Hess  wrote  a 
report  on  the  radium  deposits  of  Temple  Mountain  and  Salt  Lake  City  and 
a  paper  on  the  molybdenum  deposits  at  Ouray.  G.  H.  Girty  prepared  a  paper 
as  the  result  of  the  study  of  collections  of  fossils  from  this  State.  A  paper 
on  the  Rainbow  Bridge  is  in  preparation  by  H.  D.  Miser,  K.  W.  Trimble,  and 
Sidney  Paige. 

Publications.— IsBueil:  Prof.  Pai)er  129-D;  Bulletins  725-C,  726-C;  press 
notices,  "  Coal  resources  of  the  Wasatch  Plateau,  Utah,"  "  Possible  oil  in  south- 
ern  Utah,"  **  Geologic  work  iu  southeastern  Utah."  In  press :  "  Guidebook  of 
the  western  United  States,  Part  K — The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Route," 
by  M.  R.  Campbell  (Bulletin  707). 

* 

VKBMONT. 

Field  work.-^A.  C.  Swinuerton  continued  detailed  studies  of  tlie  Castlet<)n 
quadrangle,  Vt,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Keith.  Mr.  Keith  studied  tlie 
stratigraphy  and  structure  of  northwestern  Vermont.  L.  M.  Prindle  contlnueil 
studies  of  the  Hoosick  and  Bennington  quadrangles. 

03ce  work. — Arthur  Keith  prepared  a  pai)er  on  the  Cumbrian  succession  of 
northwestern  Vermont. 

VIRdlNIA. 

Ficlii  fvork. — G.  W.  Stose  and  Charles  Butts  made  strut ijjcniph if  studies  in 
the  Big  Stone  Gap  area.  C.  K.  Wentvvorth  studied  the  terrace  gravels  of 
Virginia.  M.  R.  Campbell  and  G.  E.  Dobbin  examine<l  certain  proposed  forest 
reserves  In  this  State.  Mr.  Campbell  also  made  geologic  studies  In  the  vicinity- 
of  Orkney  Springs.  Arthur  Keith  prepared  a  report  on  the  proposed  Whitetoi» 
National  Forest  for  fl  e  Forest  Service.  W.  C.  Mansfield  collecte<l  fossils  and 
made  stratigraphlc  studies  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  Suffolk,  and  Sniithfielci. 

Office  work. — Work  on  a  coal  report  on  Wise  County  was  continued  by  J.  R. 
Khy.  Stratigrapbic  and  paleontologic  investigat'ons  were  made  by  E.  O.  ITlrloli 
and  G.  W.  Stose.  Mr.  Ulrich  studied  collections  of  fossils  obtained  near  Salem. 
M.  R.  Campbell  revised  a  paper  on  the  Lee  County  coal  field.  R.  D.  Meslet- 
continued  paleontologic  work  on  the  Athens  fauna  and  the  Whitesburg  lime- 
stone. J.  A.  Gardner  continued  paleontologic  sti^dies  for  a  report  on  tli^:*. 
Pliocene  and  Miocene  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Publications, — Issued :  Press  notices,  "  Possible  coal  mining  in  a  new  field  oti 
lower  Guest  River,  Va.."  "  The  Endless  Caverns  at  New  Market,  Va." 
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Field  work. — J.  T.  Pardee  uiade  a  study  of  the  Pleistocene  geology  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Spokane  River  valley,  in  eastern  Washington.  F.  C. 
Calkins  investigateil  supposed  oil  seeps  at  Spokane  for  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Office  irork. — \V.  H.  Dall  reported  on  Pleistocene  fossils  from  Puget  Sound 
4md  identifietl  certain  Tertiary  and  Eocene  fossils  from  the  Olympic  Peninsula. 

Pubm-afioH$.—l99uea :  BnlletftiK  725-A.  725-C. 

WEST   VIBGINIA. 

Office  trork. — G.  H.  Girty  prepai'ed  a  paper  on  the  upper  Mississippiau  fauna 
of  West  Virginia. 

WISCONSIN. 

Office  work. — E.  ().  Ulrich  studied  some  of  the  f!amhrian  formatUms  of 
Wisconsin. 

WTOMINO. 

Field  work. — ^The  oiM>earlng  strata  of  Wyoming  were  examineil  hy  W.  T. 
Lee  and  J.  B.  Reeslde,  jr.,  assisted  by  H.  S.  Cave,  Quentin  D.  Slngewald,  and 
B.  Lee  CoUlnB.  A  sketch  map  of  the  Bolton  Creek  district  was  prepared  by 
M.  G.  G«lley.  The  Beaver  Valley  anticline,  in  Weston  County,  was  examlue<1 
\xs  M.  N.  Bramlette.  The  Teapot  dome,  in  Natrona  County,  was  visited 
by  K.  C.  Heald  to  study  its  geology  and  probable  productivity.  Oil  fields  in 
eastern  Wyoming  were  visited  by  C.  D.  Avery.  Data  for  revision  nnd  com- 
p^on  of  the  geologic  map  of  Wyoming  were  collected  in  Denver,  Casper,  and 
Laramie  by  J.  D.  Sears.  M.  R.  Campbell  spent  some  time  in  the  examination 
of  the  Ro<-k  River  coal  field.  O.  R«  Longwell  and  assistants  beEran  the  study 
<it  the  Black  Hills  rim.  In  northem  Wyoming,  with  relation  to  ^he  cMX'urrence 
of  structure  favorable  for  oil. 

Offlice'  ufork. — D.  F.  Hewett  continual  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the 
jwology  and  mineral  resources  of  fche  Meeteetse  and  Grass  Creek  quadrangles. 
T.  W.  Stanton  examined  fossils  from  the  Cretaceous  of  this  State.  F.  H. 
Knowlton  continued  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  Green  River  flora.  G.  R. 
Mansfield  prepared  classlficaticin  data  of  phosphate  lands  for  the  lawl-classf- 
tlcatlon  board.  G.  H.  Glrty  examined  collections  of  fossils  from  this  State-, 
J.  B.  Reeside.  Jr..  revised  a  report  on  the  fauna  of  the  Dakota  formation, 
A  report  on  the  I..d8t  Soldier-Ferris  district  was  prepared  by  A.  E.  Fatb  ami 
Oall  F.  Moulton.  An  article  on  the  age  of  the  domes  and  antU*Une»  in  thijr 
•ligtrlct.  prepared  by  Mr.  Eath.  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Geologj*..  The 
oil  and  gas  map  of  Wyoming  was  compiled  by  L.  B.  Pusey  under  the  sui>er- 
TWon  of  G.  B.  Richardson  and  K.  O.  Heald.  A  report  describing  the  Reaver 
Vallec^'  anticline.  In  Weston  County,  was  prepared  by  M.  N.  Bramlette  ancF 
transmitted  to  the  land-classification  board.  An  oral  rejiort  on  the  Teapot 
<lome  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  memorandum  furnish- 
iiMT  ba.«os  for  conclusions  was  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Survey.  A 
report  on  the  Osagfe  oil  fleld,' Weston  County,  was  completed  by  A.  J.  Collier. 
Data  for  use  in  preparing  a  stractnre  contour  map  of  nortbeiistem  Wyoming 
were  collected  by  W.  T.  Thorn,  Jr.  James  GlUuly  drew  a  structure  contour 
map  of  the  Klrby  Creek  district.  Hot  Springs  County,  uu^ler  the  direction  of 
K.  C.  Heald.  The  structure  map  of  the  Rock  Creek  oil  field,  by  K.  T.  Hancock, 
was  revised  by  Mr.  Gllluly  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Heald.  A  state- 
ment regarding  the  stratigraphy,  structure,  and  oil  possibilities  of  Hanna 
Bashi,  based  upon  field  work  by  C  F.  Bowen,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Heald  for 
iiBue  as  a  press  bulletin.  A  paper  on  the  oil-t)earing  strata  of  Wyoming  was 
transmitted  for  publication  in  "Contributions  to  economic  geology."  A 
second  paper  discussing  strati^aphy  of  a  separate  group  was  nearly  completed. 

Pti&Kcofioiw. — Issued:  Press  notice,  **Coal  and  oil  resources  of  the  Hanna 
Baain,  Carbon  County,  Wyo."  In  press :  "  The  Osage  oil  field,  Weston  County,. 
Wya."  by  A.  J.  Collier  (Bulletin  736-C). 

HAITI. 

A  report  on  a  reconnaissance  of  the  geology,  mhieral  resources,  and  water 
wwurces  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  is  in  preparation  by  W.  P.  Woodring,  X  &. 
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Brown,  and  W.  S.  Burbank.  The  field  work  was  done  in  compliance  with  ii 
request  from  the  civii  authorities  o^  the  Republic  and  was  begun  September 
21,  1920. 

OTHEB  COUNTRIES. 

Through  cooperation  with  governmental  and  scientific  institutions  a  number 
of  members  of  the  geologic  staff,  especially  the  paleontoldgists,  have  been 
called  on  for  special  examinations  or  determinations  relating  to  the  faunas 
and  geology  of  Hawaii,  Iceland,  Canada,  Peru,  the  Philii^ine  Islands,  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  Bolivia,  Java,  the  Pacific  islands,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and 
Cuba. 

OENEBAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  listed  above  under  the  individual  States  the 
following  publications  of  more  general  scope  were  prepared  in  the  division  of 
geology : 

Issued:  Prof.  Papers  128,  129-B,  129-0,  129-F;  Bulletins  679,  715,  716, 
725-D ;  press  notice,  **  The  oil  supply  of  the  United  States." 

In  press:  '*Coal  fields  of  the  United  States — general  introduction  "  (revised), 
by  M.  R.  Campbell  (Prof.  Paper  100-A)  ;  "Shorter  contributioiis  to  g^ieral 
geology,  1921"  (Prof.  Paper  129);  "Additions  to  the  flora  of  the  Wilcox 
group,"  by  E.  W.  Berry  (Prof.  Paper  131-A) ;  **  High-grade  days  of  the  eastern 
United  States,"  by  H.  Ries,  W.  S.  Bayley,  and  others  (Bulletin  708) ;  "Con- 
tributions to  economic  geology,  1921,"  Parts  I  and  II  (Bullethis  725  and  726) ; 
"  The  occurrence  and  uses  of  peat  in  the  United  States,"  by  E.  K.  Soper  and 

C.  C.  Osbon  (Bulletin  728) ;  "  Oil  shale  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,"  A>y 

D.  E.  Winchester  (Bulletin  729)  ;  "The  shapes  of  pebbles,"  papers  by  C.TC 
Wentworth  (Bulletin  730-C) ;  "The  commercial  granites  ot  New  Bngland," 
by  T.  N.  Dale  (Bulletin  738);  "Mica  deposits  of  the  United  States."  by 
D.  B.  Sterrett  (Bulletin  740). 

DIVISION  OF  MINERAL  RE80URGBB. 

The  organization  of  the  division  of  mineral  resources  was  described 
in  the  last  annual  report.  During  the  year  the  division  was  depleted 
by  nine  resignations  and  two  deaths.  R.  W,  Stone,  chief  of  the  non- 
metals  section  and  administrative  assistant,  resigned  January  1,  and 
his  place  was  not  filled  until  April  1,  when  F.  J.  Katz  returned  from 
a  2i  years'  furlough  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  During  May  and 
June  Mr.  Katz  acted  in  charge  of  the  division,  relieving  Mr.  Lough* 
lin.  who  resumed  his  geologic  work. 

An  outstanding  feature  oi  the  work  of  the  division  during  the  year 
was  a  reduction  of  the  force  without  appreciable  decrease  in  the  serv- 
ice rendered.  This  reduction,  already  planned  to  take  effect  as  soon 
as  delayed  work  was  caught  up,  was  hast^ied  by  unexpected  resigna- 
tions. The  work  on  mineral  fuels,  however,  was  so  tar  behind  that 
the  funds  released  by  resignations  were  necessarily  used  in  part  to 
engage  temporary  help  to  complete  this  work.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  annual  reports  on  fuels  for  1921  will  be  completed 
quite  as  promptly  as  those  lor  the  years  preceding  the  war. 

The  experience  in  completing  these  reports  emphasizes  the  desir- 
ability of  engaging  temporary  clerks  from  January  to  June  to  ex- 
pedite the  routine  work  that  has  hitherto  delayed  the  completion  of 
the  longer  reports.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  can  be  followed  every 
year,  and  that  there  will  still  remain  more  fimds  than  formerly  for 
conducting  field  work,  which  has  necessarily  been  neglected  during 
the  last  few  ypars.  Even  with  the  present  reduced  force  the  total 
appropriation  is  inadequate  for  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  the 
division. 
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The  failure  to  obtain  properly  qualified  specialists  to  give  at  least 
a  part  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  this  division  still  leaves  11  subjects 
to  be  cared  for  wiUiout  adequate  supervision.  The  annual  reports 
on  these  subjects  have  been  again  prepared  by  the  more  experienced 
statistical  clerks,  who  deserve  much  credit  for  their  work;  but  the 
standard  of  these  reports^  including  the  collection  of  general  informa- 
tion relating  to  these  subjects,  can  not  be  maintained  indefinitely  with- 
out the  supervision  of  specialists.  During  the  war,  when  the  number 
of  specialists  employed  was  largest,  a  great  deal  of  information  was 
made  available.  Since  then  much  of  the  work  on  nonmetals  other 
than  fuels  has  been  '^drifting  on  its  momentum."  Owing  to  the 
general  business  depression  th&t  has  prevailed  the  shortage  of  special- 
ists has  not  been  seriously  felt  until  recently ;  but  during  the  last  few 
months  resumption  of  activity  by  mineral  producers  and  consumers 
has  brought  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  for  technical  informa- 
tion, and  if  the  division  is  to  maintain  the  quality  of  its  work,  special- 
ists who  can  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  division  of  mineral 
resources  and  part  to  the  division  of  ^eciogj  must  be  obtained. 

The  work  on  fuels  continued  to  excite  the  most  public  interest,  and 
special  timely  reports  were  issued  as  each  i^tuation  arose.  Seports 
on  consumers'  stocks  of  coal  were  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  work  on  other  nonmetals  and  metals 
continued  as  usual,  but  without  any  very  striking  features,  owing  to 
the  depressed  state  of  most  of  the  mineral  industries. 

On  January  1  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  re- 
sumed in  the  collection  of  statistics  on  such  subjects  as  that  bureau 
had  to  cover  in  its  biennial  census  of  manufactures.  The  present 
arrangement  is  a  great  improvement  over  previous  arrangements  and 
has  caused  very  little  delay  or  inconvenience  to  either  bureau.  It  is 
so  evident,  however,  that  the  two  bureaus  have  different  objectives 
in  view  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  attempt  to  avoid  duplication  in  the 
canvass  of  producers  reduces  the  amount  of  labor.  Tne  two  bureaus 
assist  each  other  gladly  whenever  possible,  but  any  attempt  of  one 
bureau  to  collect  statistics  in  which  only  the  other  bureau  is  inter- 
ested is  necessarily  cumbersome. 

Cordial  cooperation  with  the  State  geological  surveys  continued, 
and  the  number  of  cooperatiilg  States  mcreased  from  17  to  18. 

In  January,  for  the  first  time  since  the  three  western  offices  were 
established  in  1905,  the  statisticians  in  charge  of  them  assembled  in 
Washington  for  a  conference  on  the  work  or  the  division.  The  con- 
ference was  very  successful  and  helpful  to  all  concerned  and  brought 
the  western  and  home  offices  in  much  closer  toiich  than  ever  before. 
The  scope  of  work  in  the  western  offices  continues  to  grow  in  all 
branches  of  the  minerid  industry,  and  much  service  has  been  ren- 
dered by  these  offices  in  collecting  data  for  the  weekly  and  monthly 
reports  on  fuels.  The  demands  on  these  offices  during  the  year  have 
again  emphasized  the  need  of  a  resident  geologist  at  each  office,  but 
circumstances  have  prevented  the  assignm^it  of  geologists  to  the 
offices  in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  section  of  foreign  mineral  reserves  continued  to  supply  timely 
information,  especially  on  oil,  and  added  to  its  files  of  information 
on  foreign  gwlogy  and  mineral  statistics.  Owin^  to  the  shortage  of 
specialists,  practically  no  headway  was  made  with  the  part  of  the 
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World  Atlas  that  is  to  show  the  mineral  reserves  oi  Europe  and 
Latin  America. 

Progress  in  completion  of  the  annual  chapters  for  Mineral  Se- 
sources  of  the  United  States  has  been  very  encouraging.  The  final 
installments  of  the  long-delayed  volume  lor  1*19  were  sent  to  the 
printer  in  March  and  May,  and  by  the  end  of  June  32  chapters  of 
the  volume  for  1921  had  been  transmitted.  Those  still  incomplete 
involve  the  handling  of  a  large  number  of  producers'  reports  and 
can  not  be  completed  earlier,  unless  all  producers  return  their  state- 
ments much  earlier  in  the  year  and  the  clerical  force  is  temporarily 
enlarged  to  expedite  the  office  work.  The  preliminary  summary  of 
mineral  production  in  1921  was  transmitted  on  April  1  and  was 
published  on  September  14,  1922,  whereas  the  corresponding  sum- 
mary for  1920  was  published  on  July  7,  1921.  Extra  payment  for 
expediting  the  printmg  of  the  summary  for  1921  was  not  permitted, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  difference  in  dates  of  publication. 

All  the  reports  for  1921  have  been  much  curtailed,  primarily  to 
keep  within  the  reduced  printing  fund,  and  also  because  the  scope  of 
most  of  the  reports  has  oecome  so  stabilized  that  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  statistical  tables  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  number  of 
copies  printed  for  free  distribution  has  also  been  reduced. 

DIVISION   OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHTSIOAL  RE8BARCH. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  chemical  and  physical  research  com- 
prised researches  relating  to  geologic  processes,  complete  and  par- 
tial analyses  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  ores,  and  the  identification  and 
study  of  minerals.  George  Steiger,  chief  chemist,  supervised  the 
work  in  chemistry  and  acted  in  charge  of  the  division,  and  C.  E. 
Van  Orstrand  directed  the  work  in  physics. 

The  available  funds  were  $3,000  for  one  chemist  and  a  lump-sum 
appropriation  of  $40,000  for  laboratory  expenses  and  salaries  of 
chemists,  pbysi^istis,  and  helpers.  Of  the  lump  sum,  $6,860  was 
allotted  for  field  expenses  in  the  search  for  potash.  The  personnel 
of  the  division  consisted  of  7  chemists,  2  physicists,  2  laboratory  aids, 
1  clerk,  1  laboratory  assistant,  and  1  laborer.  The  privileges  of  the 
laboratory  were  temporarily  extended  to  Miss  Taisia  Stadnichenko^ 
who  has  been  engaged  in  some  studies  of  oil  shale  with  David  White. 

WORK  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

During  the  year  1,720  quantitative  analyses  were  made,  mainly 
for  use  m  geologic  investigations,  and  in  addition  2,206  specimens 
were  qualitatively  tested,  most  of  them  for  persons  not  oflBcially 
connected  with  tfie  Survey.  A  large  number  of  minerals  were  also 
identified. 

Laboraton-  experiments  on  the  effect  of  nitric  acid  on  certain 
gi'anites  were  concluded  bv  George  Steiger,  and  the  data  were  pre- 
pared for  publication.  A  long  series  of  analyses  of  waters  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  was  made  by  E.  P.  Henderson,  and  the  results  are  being 
prepared  for  publication  by  R.  C,  Wells.  Another  long  series  of 
analyses  of  ocean-bottom  samples  was  made  by  J.  Gr.  Ffeirchild,  and 
the  results  will  benised  in  a  geologic  investigation  by  T.  W.  Vaughan. 
Each  of  these  series  of  analyses  is  the  most  complete  ever  made  in 
its  particular  class. 
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The  carton  dioxide  content  of  aea  water  at  Tortugas,  Fla. ;  the 
alkalinity  of  Searle^  Lake  brine;  tibe  water  of  Borax  Lake;  and 
experiments  on  the  accurate  determination  of  silica  were  some  of  the 
studies  occupying  the  tim^  of  Mr.  Wells,  who  prepared  papers  on 
each  except  the  first.  Mr.  Wells  also  wrote  the  chapter  on  sodium 
compounas,  1920,  for  Mineral  Resources  and  prepared  a  report  on 
physical  and  chemical  investigations  of  sediment  for  the  division 
of  geology  of  the  National  Research  Council.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year  ^e  started  an  elaborate  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  ores. 

Two  new  minerals  were  analyzed  and  their  physical  properties 
determined;  the  names  gillespite  and  sincosite  were  given  to  them, 
and  articles  describing  them  by  W.  T.  Schaller  were  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Uranium  and  vanadium  minerals  were  studied  In  detail,  and  ana- 
lytical methods  for  the  determination  of  vanadium  and  selenium 
were  tested  by  Mr.  Schaller,  who  also  studied  the  rare  minerals 
mordenite,  vegasite,  autunite,  carnotite,  melanovanadite,  hydrobora- 
cite,  ludlamite,  serendibite,  and  tschermigite,  checking  their  predeter- 
mined optical  properties  and,  for  some  of  them,  determining  prop- 
erties which  had  not  heretofore  been  described. 

An  interesting  study  of  organic  compounds  as  they  exist  in  oil 
shale  before  being  changed  by  heat  was  conducted  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  White  and  Miss  Stadnichenko  by  E.  T.  Erickson,  who  pre- 
pared an  article  on  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  petroleum 
that  was  published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  JH)umal.  The 
first  reported  occurrence  of  tschermigite  in  this  country  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Erickson.  Associated  with  the  tschermigite  was  a 
small  quantity  of  a  new  variety  of  jarosite  containing  ammonia. 

An  article  containing  some  original  ideas  on  the  evolution  of 
matter,  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Washington  Academjr  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Clarke  completed  a  manu- 
script on  the  composition  of  river  and  lake  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  partly  prepared  a  more  complete  paper  on  the  evolution 
of  matter. 

An  elaborate  report  on  the  composition  of  the  earth's  crust,  h^ 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Henry  S.  Washington,  of  the  Carnegie  Geophysi- 
cal Laboratory,  was  transmitted  for  publication  as  a  professional 
paper. 

The  search  for  potash  in  natural  salts  continued  to  yield  promis- 
ing results.  The  field  work  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  division 
of  geology.  Several  hundred  samples  of  salts  were  collected  by 
the  Survey's  field  representatives  in  western  Texas  and  were  assayed 
by  R.  K.  feailey.  Potash  was  found  in  varying  quantities  in  samples 
from  15  different  wells  distributed  over  an  area  of  several  hunared 
square  miles.  Some  of  the  samples  contained  more  than  11  per  cent 
of  potash,  and  in  a  number  of  these  wells  one  or  more  zones  of  salts 
containing  workable  percentages  of  potash  were  encountered.  The 
wells  were  being  drilled  for  oil,  not  for  potash,  and  the  samples 
were  not  taken  in  a  way  to  show  the  thickness  qf  the  layers  of 
potash-rich  salt.  A  number  of  core-driUed  wells  are  in  prospect 
within  this  area,  and  more  definite  information  is  expected  in  the 
near  future.    A  new  field  test  for  polyhalite,  the  principal  potash 
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mineral  occurring  in  the  salts  so  far  obtained,  was  devised  by  Mr» 
Steiger  and  published,  together  with  other  tests  and  a  method  for 
assay,  in  a  special  press  notice:  An  article  on  the  potash  salts  of 
western  Texas,  by  Mr.  Steiger,  was  published  in  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 

WOBX  ZV  FKY8Z0S. 

Work  in  the  physical  laboratory  included  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental investigations  in  both  field  and  laboratory  by  C.  E.  v  an 
Orstrand  on  the  general  subject  of  deep  earth  temperatures.  Obser- 
vations of  temperatures  in  deep  wells  were  made  in  North  Dakota,. 
Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Colorado,  and  Illinois.  Mr.  Van 
Orstrand  also  continued  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  data^for  the 
entire  globe,  which  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  development  of  appa- 
ratus for  making  temperature  tests  in  deep  wells  by  means  of  mercury 
thermometers,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  a  geo- 
thermal  survey  can  be  conducted  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  a 
hiffh  degree  of  accuracy.  Some  temperature  curves  for  a  cooling 
sphere  were  evaluated  for  incorporation  in  the  volume  on  the 
probability  integral.  A  short  paper  by  Mr.  Van  Orstrand  and  M.  A. 
Shoultes  on  the  values  of  the  sine  and  cosine  to  88  places  of  decimals 
for  various  values  of  the  argument  expressed  in  seconds  is  ready  for 
publication. 

The  pore  space  in  142  samples  of  oil  sand  and  the  diameter 
of  grains  of  10  samples  were  determined  by  A.  F.  Melcher  and  J.  G. 
Douglas.  Apparatus  for  determinations  of  permeability  and  ab- 
sorption in  oil  and  gas  sands  has  been  completed,  and  some  prelimi- 
nary tests  have  been  made.  Attention  was  given  to  a  microscopic 
examination  of  oil  sands  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
in  regard  to  shape  of  pores,  location  of  cement,  and  other  signifi- 
cant features.  A  field  study  of  the  oil  sand  in  the  Burbank  field, 
Osage  County,  Okla.,  was«made  by  Mr.  Melcher,  who  also  wrote  for 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Greologists 
a  note  on  the  permeability  and  absorption  of  sands  for  oil,  water,, 
and  gas  with  reference  to  their  normal  and  possible  yield. 

Mr.  Shoultes  assisted  in  all  the  experimental  work  of  the  laboratory 
and  in  addition  made  tests  on  the  diffusion  of  solids,  interpolatea 
values  of  exponential  and  trigonometric  functions,  and  reduced 
observations  of  deep  earth  temperatures. 

ALASKAN  MIKEBAL  BESOXTBCES  BBANCH. 

* 

The  personnel  of  the  Alaskan  force  included,  on  June  80,  1921,  1 
geologist  in  charge,  4  geologists,  2  topographic  engineers.  1  drafts- 
man, and  8  clerks  on  annual  salaries,  2  geologists  on  monthly  salaries, 
and  1  geologist  and  1  topographic  engineer  on  per  diem  salaries ;  ana 
on  June  80,  1922,  1  geologist  in  charge,  4  geolopsts,  2  topographic- 
engineers,  1  draftsman,  and  8  clerks  on  annual  salaries,  1  geologist  on 
monthly  salary,  and  3  geologists  on  per  diem  salaries. 

The  funds  available,  including  an  appropriation  of  $76,000,  an  un- 
expended balance  of  ^13.800,  and  an  allotment  of  $12,000  from  the 
appropriation  for  classincation  of  public  lands,  were  expended  as 
follows : 
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Approximate  diitrihutian  of  fimd9  for  inve9HifaHon9 1»  Alaska,  field  season  1921. 


Admlnlstrattop,  Alaska  brandi 

a«Mral  iny«wBtioo,  min^hd  resources. 

Sootheestem  Alaska 

Cook  Inlet 

Alaska  Battroad 

f  iffir*  Peninfliila 

Yokoo  Basin 

Ibp  oompOatioo. 

Coueetion  of  mineral  statiatfcB. . 


KteeDaneous  expenses,  including  clerical  salaries,  etc . 

OiBoe  of  Director. 

To  be  allotted  to  field  work,  1922 


1920-21 


$1,900 
9,000 


8,990 
3,340 


2,630 


25,800 


1921-22 


-V- 


$5,700 
4,520 
7,700 

11,170 
2,350 
9,210 
7,300 
4,000 
1,800 
6,660 
8,500 
5,480 


75,000 


Approximate  aUotmenta  of  Alaskan  funds  to  different  kinds  of  surveys  and 

investigations,  field  season  1921. 


Administration,  Alaska  branch 

Special  geoiogfe  and  mineral  resources  investigation. . 

Reconnaissance  geologic  surreys 

Detailed  geologic  surreys 

Reconnaissance  topographic  surveys 

Detailed  topographic  sarreys 

Map  oomiwalaKni , 

Collection  of  mineral  statistics 

Miscdlaneous  expenses,  including  clerical  salaries,  etc . 

Office  of  Director 

To  be  allotted  to  field  work,  1922 


1920-21 


$500 

8,820 
4,200 
4,850 
4,800 


2,630 


25,800 


1921-22 


$5,700 
11,900 
13,960 
7,200 
4,100 
5,100 
4,660 
1,800 
6,660 
8,600 
5,430 


75,000 


Allotments  of  Alaskan  funds  for  saiaries  and  field  expenses,  field  season  1921. 


Sdentiflc  salaries 

Field  expenses 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  clerical  salaries,  etc. 

Office  (MT  Director v , 

To  be  allotted  to  field  work,  1922 


1920-21 


$600 

22,670 
2,630 


25»800 


1021-22 


$30,480 

21,340 

9,240 

8,500 

5»430 


75,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  investigations  in  Alaska 
and  the  annual  grants  of  funds  since  systematic  surveys  were  be- 
gun, in  1898.  A  varying  amount  is  spent  each  year 'on  special  in- 
vestigations that  yield  results  which  can  not  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  area.  Since  1918  the  reduction  of  the  annual  appropriation  and 
the  increased  cost  of  all  field  work  has  not  permitted  extensive 
geologic  and'  topographic  surveys. 
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By  order  of  the  Director,  dated  April  1,  1922,  the  division  of 
Alaskan  mineral  jesources  was  made  the  Alaskan  mineral  resources 
branch. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks,  chief  Alaskan  geologist,  was  engaged  in  office 
work  until  Augmt  3  and  was  absent  in  Alaska  until  October  10.  He 
visited  Anchorage,  Juneau,  and  the  Kantishna  and  Willow  Creek 
districts.  His  ofBce  time  was  divided  between  geologic  studies,  the 
annual  progress  report  and  press  bulletin,  Held  plans,  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  lectures,  proof  reading,  statistics,  critical  read- 
ing and  revision  of  manuscripts,  attending  scientific  meetings,  the 
preparation  of  an  article  on  the  scientist  in  the  Federal  service, 
and  administrative  and  routine  matters. 

R.  H.  Sargent  made  a  trip  to  southeastern  Alaska  in  September, 
1921,  to  investigate  areas  and  methods  of  topographic  surveys.  In 
the  office  he  was  occupied  chiedy  in  the  administration  of  Alaska 
topographic  surveys  and  map  compilation. 

.    A.  F.  Buddington  was  engaged  in  geologic  mapping  and  investi- 
gation of  mineral  resources  of  the  Wrangell  district. 
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H.  M.  Eakin,  geologist,  was  employed  trader  contract  to  complete 
the  report  on  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Juneau  and 
vicinity. 

A  detailed  geologic  and  topographic  survey  of  the  Iniskin  oil  field, 
on  Cook  Inlet,  was  made  unaer  the  direction  of  F.  H.  Moffit,  A.  A. 
Baker  assisted  in  the  geologic  work,  and  the  topographic  surveys 
were  made  by  C.  P.  McKinlev,  assisted  by  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald. 

Richard  K.  Lynt  was  detailed  to  make  reconnaissance  topo^aphic 
surveys  in  the  Cold  Bay  district.  About  half  of  his  office  time  has 
been  devoted  to  map  compilation. 

S.  R.  Capps,  assisted  by  W.  R.  Smith,  was  employed  in  geologic 
reconnaissance  surveys  in  the  Cold  Bay  district.  Mr.  Capps  also 
<x)ntinued  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska  Railroad.  On  April 
16,  1922,  he  was  furloughed  for  one  year  to  engage  in  foreign  com- 
mercial oil  work. 

The  geologic  mapping  and  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Fairbanks  quadrangle  was  continued  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.  His  office 
work  also  included  the  completion  of  the  long-delayed  report  on  the 
Ruby-Kuskokwim  region. 

George  C.  Martin  was  engaged  in  studying  the  geology  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  lower  Yukon  and  Koyukuk  region.  Most  of 
his  office  time  has  been  devoted  to  geologic  studies  of  the  Alaska 
Mesozoic  formations. 

C.  Arthur  Hollick  was  employed  four  and  one-half  months  in  con- 
tinuing his  studies  on  the  Alaska  Tertiarv  fossil  plants. 

James  McCormick  was  employed  for  about  five  months  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  "  Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska."  John  H.  Renshawe 
devoted  about  one  month  to  the  completion  of  the  relief  map  of 
Alaska.  John  B.  Torbert  has  been  engaged  in  Alaska  cartographic 
work  throughout  the  year. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  the  continuation  of  stream  gaging  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Graves,  chief  clerk,  has  continued  to  carry  much  of 
the  burden  of  the  administration  of  the  Alaska  branch  and  has  |icted 
as  chief  during  the  absence  of  the  chief  Alaskan  geologist  and  of  the 
senior  geologist,  G.  C.  Martin.  The  details  of  collecting  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  mineral  production  of  Alaska  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  T.  R.  Burch. 

The  field  parties  for  the  season  of  1922  are  distributed  as  follows : 

A.  H.  Brooks*  is  making  general  investigations  in  the  coastal 
regions  of  Alaska,  including  some  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

A.  F.  Buddington  is  continuing  a  geologic  reconnaissance  survey 
and  study  of  the  mineral  resources  oi  the  Wrangell  district. 

J.  B.  Mertie^  jr.,  is  extending  the  geologic  reconnaissance  surveys 
and  investigations  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  portion  of  the  Yu- 
kon-Tanana  region. 

F.  H.  Moffit  is  continuing  geologic  surveys  and  a  study  of  the 
ipineral  resources  of  the  Chitina  region. 

R.  H.  Sargent,  assisted  by  R.  K.  Lynt,  is  continuing  topographic 
reconnaissance  surv^eys  in  the  Cold  Bay  oil  field.  A.  A.  Baker  and 
W.  R.  Smith  are  attached  to  this  party  as  geologists. 

P.  S.  Smith  is  investigating  tne  geology  and  mineral  i^esources 
of  a  part  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
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By  order  of  the  Director,  date3  April  1,  1922,  the  division  of 
Alaskan  mineral  j^sources  was  made  the  Alaskan  mineral  resources 
branch. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks,  chief  Alaskan  geologist,  was  engaged  in  office 
work  until  August  3  and  was  ah^ut  in  Alaska  until  Octooer  10.  He 
visited  Ancliorage,  Juueau,  and  the  Kantislina  and  Willow  Creek 
districts.  His  office  time  was  divided  between  geologic  studies,  the 
annual  progress  report  and  press  bulletin,  field  plans,  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  lectures,  proof  reading,  statistics,  critical  read- 
ing and  revision  of  manuscripts,  attending  scientific  meetings,  the 
preparation  of  an  article  on  the  scientist  in  the  Federal  service, 
and  administrative  and  routine  matters. 

R.  H.  Sargent  made  a  trip  to  southeastern  Alaska  in  September, 
1921,  to  investigate  areas  and  methods  of  topographic  surveys.  In 
the  office  he  was  occupied  chiefly  in  the  administration  of  Alaska 
topographic  surveys  and  map  compilation. 

.    A.  F.  Buddington  was  engaged  in  geologic  mapping  and  investi- 
gation of  mineral  resources  of  the  Wrangell  district. 
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H.  M.  Eakin,  geologist,  was  employed  under  contract  to  complete 
the  report  on  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Juneau  and 
vicinity. 

A  detailed  geologic  and  topographic  survey  of  the  Iniskin  oil  field, 
on  Cook  Inlet,  was  made  under  the  direction  of  F.  H.  Moffit.  A.  A. 
Baker  assisted  in  the  geologic  work,  and  the  topographic  surveys 
were  made  by  C.  P.  MdKinlev,  assisted  by  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald. 

Richard  K.  Lynt  waa  detailed  to  make  reconnaissance  topographic 
surveys  in  the  Cold  Bay  district.  About  half  of  his  office  time  has 
been  devoted  to  map  compilation. 

S.  R.  Capps,  assisted  by  W.  R.  Smith,  was  employed  in  geologic 
reconnaissance  surveys  in  the  Cold  Bay  district.  Mr.  Capps  ajfeo 
continued  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alash»  Railroad.  On  April 
16,  1922,  he  was  furloughed  for  one  year  to  engage  in  foreign  com- 
mercial oil  work. 

The  geologic  mapping  and  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Fairbanks  quadrangle  was  continued  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.  His  office 
work  also  included  the  completion  of  the  long-delayed  report  on  the 
Ruby-Kuskokwim  region. 

George  C.  Martin  was  engaged  in  studying  the  geology  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  lower  Yukon  and  Koyukuk  region.  Most  of 
his  office  time  has  been  devoted  to  geologic  studies  of  the  Alaska 
Mesozoic  formations. 

C.  Arthur  Hollick  was  employed  four  and  one-half  months  in  con- 
tinuing his  studies  on  the  Alaska  Tertiary  fossil  plants. 

James  McCormick  was  employed  for  about  five  months  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  "  Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska.^'  John  H.  Renshawe 
devoted  about  one  month  to  the  completion  of  the  relief  map  of 
Alaska.  John  B.  Torbert  has  been  engaged  in  Alaska  cartographic 
work  throughout  the  year. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  the  continuation  of  stream  gaging  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Graves,  chief  clerk,  has  continued  to  carry  much  of 
the  burden  of  the  administration  of  the  Alaska  branch  and  has  jicted 
as  chief  during  the  absence  of  the  chief  Alaskan  geologist  and  of  the 
senior  geologist,  G.  C.  Martin.  The  details  of  collecting  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  mineral  production  of  Alaska  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  T.  R.  Burch. 

The  field  parties  for  the  season  of  1922  are  distributed  as  follows : 

A,  H.  Brooks*  is  making  general  investigations  in  the  coastal 
I'egions  of  Alaska,  including  some  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

A.  F.  Buddington  is  continuing  a  geologic  reconnaissance  survey 
and  stucW  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Wrangell  district. 

J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  is  extending  the  geologic  reconnaissance  surveys 
and  investigations  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  portion  of  the  Yu- 
kon-Tanana  region. 

F.  H.  Moffit  is  continuing  geologic  Surveys  and  a  study  of  the 
ipineral  resouices  of  the  Chitina  region. 

R.  H.  Sargent,  assisted  by  R.  K.  Xynt,  is  continuing  topographic 
reconnaissance  surveys,  in  the  Cold  Bay  oil  field.  A.  A.  Baker  ^nd 
W.  R.  Smith  are  attached  to  this  party  as  geologists. 

P.  S.  Smith  is  investigating  the  geology  and  mineral  resources 
of  a  part  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
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TOPOQAAFHIG  BRANCH. 
ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  topographic  branch  during  the  year  was 
as  follows: 

Chief  topographic  engineer,  C.  H.  Birdseye. 

Atlantic  division,  topographic  en^neer  In  charge,  Frank  Sutton. 

Central  division,  topographic  engineer  In  charge,  W.  H.  Herron. 

Rocky  Mountain  division,^  topographic  engineer  in  charge,  T.  6.  Gerdloe. 

Pacific  division,^  topographic  engineer  in  charge,  G.  B.  Davis. 

Division  of  West  IncUan  surveys,  topographic  engineer  in  charge,  Glenn  S» 
Smith.  (In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Birdseye,  Mr.  Smith  acted  as  chief  topographic 
engineer.) 

Computing  section,  topographic  engineer  in  charge,  E.  M.  Douglas. 

Section  of  inspection  and  editing,  topographic  engineer  in  charge,  W.  M» 
Beaman. 

Section  of  cartog[raphy,  draftsman  in  charge,  A.  F.  Hassan. 

Map  information  office,  topographic  engineer  in  charge,  J.  H.  Wheat 

Section  of  relief  maps,  geographer  in  charge,  J.  H.  Renshawe. 

Section  of  photographic  mapping,  topographic  engineer  In  charge,  T.  F» 
Pendleton.' 

PERSONNEL. 

During  the  fiscal  year  one  assistant  topographic  engineer,  who  had 
held  a  commission  in  the  Engineer  OflBcers'  Keserve  Corps,  was  re- 
instated. The  technical  force  was  increased  by  the  Appointment  of 
8  junior  topographers  and  the  reinstatement  and  transfer  of  2  topo- 
graphic engineers.  The  force  was  reduced  by  1  death,  1  retirement^ 
11  resignations,  and  9  transfers.  With  these  changes  the  corps  now  in- 
cludes 1  chief  topographic  engineer,  4  topographic  engineers  in  charge 
of  divisions,  4  geographers,  75  topographic  engineers,  2  topographers, 
29  assistant  topographic  engineers,  35  junior  topographers,  1  map 
editor,  2  map  revisers,  and  8  draftsmen,  a  total  of  161.  During  the 
year  10  topographic  engineers,  8  assistant  topographic  engineers,  and 
34  junior  topographers  were  on  furlough.  One  topographic  engineer 
in  charge  ox  a  division  and  4  members  of  the  permanent  force  were 
on  furlough  during  the  year  for  work  in  Porto  Kico.  In  addition,  30 
technical  field  assistants  were  employed  during  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  year.    The  clerical  force  comprises  10  clerks  of  various  grades. 

PUBMOATIONS. 

The  published  work  of  the  topographic  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
consists  of  70  new  standard  topographic  maps  and  6  new  State  maps ; 
4  new  State  maps  are  in  press.  Advance  pnotolithographic  editions 
were  printed  for  66  new  topographic  maps  now  in  process  of  en- 
graving and  final  publication ;  and  32  photolithographs  were  printed 
of  new  topograplnc  maps,  for  which  publication  has  not  yet  been 
otherwise  provided.  A  map  of  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  vicin- 
ity, Virginia,  was  printed  for  the  War  Department. 

^On  the  death  of  O.  R.  Dayls,  T.  O.  Qerdlne  was  appointed  topographic  engineer  Ib 
charge  of  the  Padflc  dlTlalon  and  GlMin  S.  Smith  was  appointed  topographic  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division.  At  this  time  the  State  of  Washington  was  added 
to  the  Pacific  dirision  and  the  State  of  BCississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  division. 

*T.  P.  Pendleton  was  on  leave  without  pay  from  Apr.  16  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  during  that  time  J.  H.  Wheat  was  in  charge  of  the  sACtlon. 
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Seven  additional  advance  chapters  of  Bulletin  709,  giving  the  re- 
sults of  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  for  1916-1918,  prepared 
for  publication  in  1920,  are  still  m  press.  SuflScient  manuscript  is 
now  on  hand,  awaiting  funds  for  pubncation,  for  30  or  more  bulletins 
on  spirit  leveling,  primary  traverse,  and  triangulation,  covering  work 
for  several  years^  in  more  than  35  iStates. 

New  features  mtroduced  during  the  year  were  (1)  the  classifica- 
tion of  roads  as  to  through  and  secondary  routes  and  the  representa- 
tion of  this  classification  on  the  topographic  'maps  by  a  red  over- 
print, (2)  the  preparation  of  plan  and  pronle  drawmgs  of  the  special 
river  surveys  for  reproduction  and  sale  as  three-color  photolitho- 
graphs. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  Federal  appropriations  for  topographic  surveys  for  the  fiscal 
year  1922  were  as  follows : 

Topographic   surveys $330,000.00 

Salaries,  scientific  assistants 9,200.00 

Special  funds  for  miUtary  mapping  (contributed  by 
War  Department) 14,321.72 

353, 521. 72 

Practically  all  of  these  appropriations  were  expended  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

CXX)PERATI0N. 

Cooperation  has  been  maintained  in  20  States  and  1  Territory, 
which  contributed  the  following  amounts: 


California $13, 001. 85 

HawaU 24, 259. 11 

Idaho 2,  712. 25 

niinois 39,  756. 63 

Iowa 1. 239. 20 

Kentucky 9, 726. 81 

Maine 5. 676. 45 

Mississippi 4, 377. 98 

Missouri 15,  556. 39 

New  ty>rlc 15,000.00 

Oregon 5, 553. 81 

Pennsylvania 18, 784. 40 


South  Dakota $1,960.79 

Tennessee 6, 049. 51 

Texas 9,  459.  46 

Utah : 118. 22 

Vermont 2,990.47 

Virginia 7, 071. 01 

Washington 8,  421. 67 

West  Virginia 19, 860. 21 

Wisconsin 11, 840. 22 


223, 416. 44 


In  addition,  repay  work  was  executed  as  follows:  For  the  land- 
classification  board,  work  on  base  maos  needed  in  the  classification 
of  lands  and  power  sites,  entailing  tne  expenditure  of  $27,080.76, 
and  in  this  connection  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  cooper- 
ated with  the  Geological  Survey  on  surveys  of  Colorado  River  in 
Utah  and  Arizona,  expending  $86,479.39  for  work  supervised  by 
the  Geological  Survey;  work  for  the  Reclamation  Service  cost  $15,- 
804.45,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  made  available  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  hj  the  Klamath-Shasta  Valley  Irrigation  District,  and 
in  this  connection  the  State  of  California  expenaed  $6,324.59 ;  work 
for  the  National  Park  Service  cost  $4,269.47;  base-map  work  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  $124.85;  base-map  work  for  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  $9,817.66;  base-map  work  for  the  Forest  Service, 
$976.57 ;  field  surveys  for  the  Navy  Department,  $328.39 ;  base-map 
work  for  the  State  Department,  $1,423.67;  and  work  for  the  War 
Department  on  the  special  military  map  of  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys, 
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Vu.,  $716.71.    The  total  amount  available  from  these  sources  was 
$103,346.51. 

The  total  amount  expended  from  all  sources  for  the  work  of  the 
topographic  branch  was  $680,284.67. 

SUMMARY  or  RESULTS. 

The  condition  of  topographic  surveys  to  June  30,  1922,  distin- 
guished as  to  scale  and  date,  is  shown  on  Plate  I. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  new  area  mapped  was  11,402 
square  miles,  making  the  total  area  surveyed  to  date  in  continental 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  1^218,912  square  miles,  or  40.2 
per  cent  of  the  entire  country.  In  addition,  1,487  square  miles  of  re- 
survey  was  completed,  making  the  total  area  of  surveys  during  the 
year  12,880  square  miles.  River  surveys  amounting  to  455  linear 
miles  were  also  made. 

In  connection  with  these  surveys,  3,035  linear  miles  of  primary 
levels  were  run,  making  290,781  miles  of  primary  and  precise  leveb 
run  since  the  authorization  of  this  work  by  Congress  in  1896.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  811  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Triangulation  stations  to  the  number  of  73  were  occupied  and  64 
were  permanently  marked. 

Primary  traverse  lines  aggregating  2,225  miles  were  run,  in  con- 
nection with  which  483  permanent  marks  were  set. 

In  addition,  655  square  miles  of  topographic  mapping  was  com- 
pleted in  Hawaii,  201  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run,  63  perma- 
nent bench  marks  established,  and  16  triangulation  stations  were 
occupied  and  12  marked. 

Prenent  condition  of  topographic  surveys  of  the  United  States  and  new  (u'ett 

surveyed  July  /,  1921,  to  June  30,  J922.<* 


state. 


Alabama. 
Arizoaa. . 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. , 


New  area 

mapped 

Julyl, 

1921,  to 

June  30, 

1922. 


Sq.  miles. 


843 


Connecticut , 
Delaware... 


District  or  Cohimbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


861 


1,  WW 


116 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


419 

m 


Total 

area 

mapped  to 

June  30, 

1922. 


Sq. 


Percentage 
of  total  area 

of  State 
mapped  to 

June.30, 

^922. 


.  mUcM. 

19,192 

37.0 

50.429 

48.7 

21,494 

40.3 

120,062 

76.1 

.>!.  134 

49.8 

1,965 

loao 

2.370 

loao 

70 

loao 

4.716 

8.0 

24,835 

41.9 

28.572 

33.8 

30,414 

36.0 

.1,609 

lao 

12,386 

22.0 

64,150 

78.0 

19, 197 

47.2 

S,3a6 

17.2 

1Q,A44 

32.8 

12,327 

lOOiO 

8,266 

190.0 

a  This  table  differs  from  thoee  in  previous  annual  reports  in  that  it  has  been  revised  to  eUminate 
in  Montana,  Utah.  Arizoaa^  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  California  co\'ered  by  reconnaissance  surveys  made 
by  the  Powell,  Wheeler,  Hayden,  King,  and  Northern  Transcontinental  surveys.  Of  the  areas  included 
in  the  table  (Uuy  50  per  cent  were  covft^  by  maps  that  are  now  in  need  of  thorotigh  revlsian . 
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Present  condition  of  topographic  surveys,  etc. — Ooutinqed. 


4& 


State. 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missoun... 
Hootaoa.. 


New  area 

mapi)ed 

Julyl, 

1921,  to 

June  30, 

1922. 


Total 

area 

mapped  to 

June  30, 

1922. 


N^lHaska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregib 

Pomsylvania — 
Rhode  Island — 
South  CaroUna. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  continental  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska) 
Hawaii 


622 
1,220 


733 


Sq.  milti.  !  Sq.  miles. 

I  11,153 

7,354 
3,762 
38,614 
41,590 
27,117 
41,141 
4,235 
8,224 
40,412 
46,734 
18,876 
10,017 
41,040 
39,906 
25,904 
28,927 
1,248 
13,675 
19,109 
21,420 
77,313 
16,302 
5,290 
36,272 
32,004 
24,170 
14,606 
30,088 


316 
1,031 


77 
137 
449 
659 
361 
214 
414 


485 


11,402 
655 


1,218,912 
2,416 


Percentage 
of  total  area 

of  State 
mapped  to 

June  30, 
1922. 


19.2 

8.7 

8.a 

55.6 
28.5 
35.0 
37.6 
45.3 

loao 

32. » 
94.9 
36.  a 
14.1 
100.  a 
57.  a 
26.7 
64.1 

loaa 

44.1 
24.6 
50.9 
29.0 
19.2 
55.3 
85.0 
46.2 
100.0 
26.0 
30.7 


40.2- 
37.4 


Topographic  surveys  from  July  i,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922. 


SUte. 

Contour 
interval. 

For  publication  on  scale 

1 
of~ 

1  :  125,000 

1 

Total  area  surveyed. 

1:24,000 

1  :  31.680 

1  :  62,500 

New. 

Resurvey- 

Total. 

■ 

Arizona 

Fea. 

25,50 

5,25 

50 

10,20 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25,50 

20 

20 

20 

5 

5,20,50 

20 

20 

25,100 

50 

10,20 

10.50 

Sq.  miles. 

Sq.  miles. 

60 

563 

Sq.milcs. 
779 

Sq.miles. 

Sq.miles. 
839 
861 
82 

1,998 
116 
419 
365 
622 

1,220 
733 
316 

1,031 
77 
137 
449 
663 
361 
214 
4U 

Sq.  miles. 

Sq.miles. 
83» 

r«iif fkn^ifff  

288 

t 

861 

TdahoT a . . 

82 

1,998 

116 

•       419 

365 

622 

1,220 

733 

316 

1,031 

77 

137 

90 

i 

82 

UKncris 

*••*••*■••( 

1,998 
116 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

419 

Maine.  -.' 

365 

M  ijtslvvippl  ^ 

622 

Missouri.. 

1,220 

New  York , 

73a 

Or^;on 

1 

316 

PetiDs^vania 

South  JDakota 

: 

1.081 

77 

Teiuiessee » 

137 

Texas 

3 

356 
663 

' 

449 

Utah ' 

1 

663 

Vermont ' 

36i 
214 
222 
1,487 
4^ 

361 

Virginia. ' 

f 

214 

Washington i 

192" 

414 

WestVfrginla 1 

1,487 

1,487 

Wisconsin 

36 

••.••/«••• 

"'i 

485 

485 

1 

HawaU 

337 

1,642 
655 

10,718 

192  1 

11,402 
655 

1,487 

12,88» 
655> 

t 
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Topographic  turveyi  from  July  1,  J921^  to  June  $0, 192$ — Ckmtlnued. 


Levels. 

Primary  traverse. 

Triangnlation. 

state. 

Distance 
run. 

Perma- 
nent 
bench 

Distance 
ran. 

Perma- 
nent 
marks. 

Stations 
occupied. 

Stations 
marked. 

Arlfonft X X . 

MUet, 

41 

109 

61 

764 

66 

8 

18 

428 

85 

332 

79 

08 

72 

84 

34 

82 

498 

241 

13 
25 
14 
196 
20 
2 

Mtta. 

<V11fnmift ,     

30 

7 

38 
19 

31 

Mfiho 

23 

T)HpoI4 , 

741 
3 

178 

Kentu^ry 

MaITI^-  -  .  ,             ,        r        T r    r 

Missoun 

110 
25 
81 
17 
83 
31 
19 
9 

251 
113 
165 

56 

10 

1 

New  York 

Penns^vania .• 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

166 
99 

20 
34 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia ,..    

140 

**42 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

143 
74 

16 

10 

Wisconsin 

527 

135 

Hawaii-  -  -  T 

3,035 
201 

811 
63 

2,225 

483 

73 
16 

64 
12 

GENERAL   OFFICE    WORK. 


Computations  for  vertical  and  horizontal  control  were  made,  and 
the  results  were  copied  and  cataloged  by  the  computing  section.  The 
section  of  relief  maps  prepared  shaded  relief  maps  of  Alaska,  Cal- 
ifornia. Kentucky,  and  southwestern  Arizona,  as  well  as  relief  maps 
of  the  loUowing  quadrangles :  Seven  Devils,  Idaho :  Howard,  Lock- 
haven,  and  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Monument  Springs,  Tex. ;  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  vicinity.  In  addition,  relief  maps  were  prepared 
of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Kailroad 
for  illustrations  to  accompany  the  Guidebook  of  the  Western  United 
States,  Part  E.  The  section  of  photographic  mapping  was  engaged 
in  miscellaneous  work  in  connection  with  the  utilization  ot  Air 
Service  photographs  in  topographic  mapping.  The  map  informa- 
tion office  was  engaged  in  indexing  and  cataloging  the  map  data 
available  in  the  several  Federal  departments  and  in  furnishing  mis- 
cellaneous map  information  to  the  public. 

SECTION  or  INSPECTION  AND  EDITING  OF  TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

The  section  of  inspection  and  editing  of  topographic  maps  con- 
tinued to  supervise  the  office  preparation  of  all  field  topographic 
maps  and  to  inspect  and  edit  them  before  reproduction;  it  also 
edited  a  large  number  of  maps  submitted  by  other  Survey  branches 
and  Government  bureaus. 

The  number  of  Survey  topographic  maps  in  progress  in  the  topo- 
graphic branch  (exclusive  of  those  being  engraved  and  printed) 
ranged  from  103  in  August  to  151  in  April ;  the  monthly  average 
was  133.  An  average  of  15  employees  were  engaged  in  this  section 
for  the  year. 
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James  McCormick  employed  one-third  of  his  time  as  the  Survey 
representative  on  the  United  States  Geographic  Board  and  on  sim- 
ilar special  investigations  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  year  on  a  re- 
vision of  the  Greographic  Dictionary  of  Alaska. 

The  work  of  the  section  is  descrilJed  further  under  "  Publication 
branch"  (p.  74). 

SECTION  OF  CARTOGRAPHY/ 

The  compilation  of  the  base  of  the  United  States  portion  of  the 
international  map  of  the  world  was  continued  during  the  year,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads.  The  Maine,  Kansas, 
and  Colorado  portions  of  this  map,  in  course  of  compilation  the  pre- 
vious year,  were  completed,  and  the  Texas  portion  of  this  map, 
also  partly  compiled  the  previous  year,  was  98  per  cent  completed. 
Preliminary  maps  based  on  the  State  maps  of  the  General  Land 
Office  were  also  compiled  for  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  New  Mexico.  The  map  of  North  Carolina  was  partly  revised, 
and  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  map  of  Montana  was  completely 
revised.    Maps  of  this  series  have  been  prepared  for  46  States. 

Other  map  projects  included  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  China 
and  adjacent  regions  for  the  Department  of  State  in  connection  with 
the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament;  a  map  of  Benton 
County,  Tenn.,  in  cooperation  with  that  State ;  compilation  of  road 
data  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Illinois;  road  maps  of  New 
York,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads;  and 
several  maps  for  the  Brazilian  exhibit  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

ATIiANmC  DIVISION. 
FIELD  WORK. 

Summary, — ^Dxiring  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  Maine, 
Mississippi,  New  Yorlc,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  This  work  comprised  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  17  quad- 
rangles and  1  special  area  and  the  resurvey  of  5  quadrangles,  in  addition  to 
"Which  12  quadrangles  were  partly  surveyed  and  8  were  partly  resurveyed.  Tri- 
angulatioD  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  by  nine  parties  In  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Maine. — In  cooperation  with  the  Maine  State  Water  Power  Commission 
the  survey  of  the  Brassua  Lake  and  Farmington  quadrangles  was  completed 
and  that  of  the  Long  Pond  quadrangle  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  365  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  sale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  20  feet  For  the  control  of  the  Long  Pond  quadrangle  8 
miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  2  permanent  bench  marks  established. 

Mi89is8ippi. — ^In  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  Geological  Survey  the 
survey  of  the  Meridian,  Morton,  and  Tupelo  quadrangles  was  completed,  and 
that  of  the  Pelahatchee  quadrangle  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being 
622  square  mUes,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  20  feet  For  the  control  of  the  Morton  and  Pelahatchee  quad- 
rangles 18  mites  of  primary  levels  were  run. 

New  York. — ^In  cooperation  with  the  State  engineer  of  New  York,  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Cattaraugus,  Livingston  Manor,  Santa  Clara,  and  Stark  quadrangles 
was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Red  House  quadrangle  wqs  begun,  the  total 
area  mapped  being  733  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Cattaraugus,  Red 
Bouse,  and  Santa  Clara  quadrangles  85  mUes  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  25 
permanent  bench  marks  were  established.  For  the  control  of  the  Cattaraugus 
and  Red  House  quadrangles  113  miles  of  primary  traverse  were  run  and  10 
permanent  marks  set 
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At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  DepartmeDt»  a 
proposed  hospital  site  for  the  Veterans*  Bureau,  near  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  was  sur- 
veyed. The  cost  of  the  work,  amounting  to  $328.39,  was  paid  by  the  Navy 
Departmeot. 

Pennsylvania. — In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of  Topo- 
graphic and  Geological  Survey,  tlie  survey  of  the  Howard,  Lock  Haven,  Pocono. 
Sbippensbur^,  Tyrone,  and  Willianisport  quadrangles  was  completed  and  thai 
of  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Mount  Union,  and  Milton  quadrangles  w^s  begun,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  1,031  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet  For  control  for  new  work  332  miles 
of  primary  levels  were  run,  81  permanent  bench  marks  established,  155  miles 
of  primary  traverse  were  run,  and  1  permanent  mark  set. 

Tennessee. — In  cooperation  with  the  Tennessee  State  geologist,  the  survey  of 
the  Lillydale  and  Reelfoot  Lake  quadrangles  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  137  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  20  feet.  For  control  for  new  work  93  miles  of  primary  levels  were 
run,  38  permanent  bench  marks  established,  166  miles  of  primary  traverse  run, 
and  20  permanent  marks  set. 

Vermont, — In  cooperation  with  the  Vermont  State  geologist,  the  survey  of  the 
Bolton  quadrangle  was  completed  and  that  of  the  Franklin  Pond,  Montgomery, 
and  Northfleld  quadrangles  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  361  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20 
feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Franklin  Pond  and  Montgomery  quadrangles,  84 
miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  19  permanent  bench  marks  established. 

Virginia. — In  cooperation  with  the  State  geologist  of  Virginia,  the  survey  of 
the  Chatham  quadrangle  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Callands  quadrangle 
was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  214  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,500,  wltli  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the 
Callands  quadrangle  and  for  new  work  34  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run, 
9  permanent  bend^  marks  established,  140  miles  of  primary  traverse  run,  and 
42  permanent  marks  set 

West  Virginia. — In  cooperation  with  the  State  geologist  of  West  Virginia, 
the  resurvey  of  the  Cirdeville,  Hanging  Rock,  Rlchwood,  and  White  Sulphur 
Springs  quadrangles  was  completed  and  that  of  the  Horton  quadrangle  was 
begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  658  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  For  control  for  new  work, 
361  miles  of  .primary  levels  were  run  and  105  permanent  bench  mark.s  were 
established.  For  the  control  of  the  ClrclevIIle  and  Durbin  quadrangles  r>  tri- 
angulatlon  stations  were  occupied,  4  of  which  were  marked.  E.  I.  Ireland, 
topographic  engineer,  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the  field  work. 

West  Virginia-Virginia. — In  cooperation  with  the  State  geologist  of  West 
Virginia,  the  resurvey  of  the  Wardensville  quadrangle  and  the  West  Virginia 
portion  of  the  Capon  Bridge,  Fort  Seybert,  Edinburg,  McDowell,  Middletown, 
and  Orkney  Springs  quadrangles  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Winterbum 
quadrangle  was  be^n,  the  total  area  mapped  being  829  square  miles,  for  pub- 
lication on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  Interval  of  50  feet  The  area 
mapped  was  all  in  West  Virginia.  For  control  for  new  work  137  miles  of 
primary  levels  were  run,  38  permanent  bench  marks  established,  and  U 
triangulation  stations  occupied,  6  of  which  were  marked. 

OFFIOE  WOBX. 

The  drafting  of  23  sheets  was  completed  and  that  of  10  sheets  begun.  Pri- 
mary-level circuits  were  adjusted  for  56  quadrangles.  Geographic  positions 
were  computed  for  44  quadrangles. 

CENTRAL  DIVISION. 
YIELD  WOBX. 

Summary. — Duwng  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  In 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  This  work  comprised  the 
completion  of  the  survey  of  10  quadrangles  and  9  special  areas,  in  addition  to 
which  11  quadrangles  and  3  i^>ecial  areas  were  partly  surveyed.  Primary 
traverse  was  carried  on  by  six  parties  in  Illinois.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin. 
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lUinoiJt. — lu  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Registration  and 
Education,  the  survey  of  the  Alto  Pass,  Buda,  and  Monmouth  quadrangles  was 
completed  and  that  of  the  I^iberty,  Oregon,  and  Quincy  quadrangles  was  begpn, 
tlie  total  area  mapped  being  666  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1:62,500,  with  a  conftur  interval  of  20  feet  For  control  for  new  work,  764 
miles  of  primary  levels  were  run,  195  permanent  bench  marks  established,  741 
miles  of  primary  traverse  run,  and  178  permanent  marks  set. 

In  addition,  the  survey  of  a  number  of  areas  along  certain  proposed  trunk- 
line  highway  routes  was  begun.  These  surveys  of  fractional  areas  have  been 
designated  as  numbered  projects.  The  survey  of  projects  Nos.  1,  lA,  IB,  3,  and 
9  was  completed,  and  that  of  Nos.  2  and  13  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  1,034  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  10  feet  This  work  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
available  for  future  incorporation  in  regular  topographic  maps. 

The  survey  of  the  Virden  ^)ecial  area  was  completed,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  298  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  10  feet. 

lotca, — In  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  State  G^logical  Survey,  the  survey  of 
the  Lehigh  quadrangle  was  completed,  the  total  area  mapped  being  116  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  10 
feet 

Kentucky, — In  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky  Greological  Survey,  the  survey 
of  the  Bowling  Green  quadrangle  was  completed  and  that  of  the  Frankfort 
and  Mammoth  Cave  quadrangles  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  285 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet  For  the  control  of  the  Frankfort  and  Mammoth  Cave  quadrangles 
66  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  20  permanent  bench  marks  were 
eBtablished. 

Kentucky-tlUnois. — In  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Kentucky,  the  survey  of 
tbe  Cave  in  Rock  quadrangle  was  completed,  the  total  area  mapped  being  1S4 
square  miles  (all  in  Kentucky),  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.    For  the  control  of  the  Leitchfleld  quadrangle 

3  miles  of  primary  traverse  were  run. 

Missouri. — In  cooperation  with  the  Missouri  State  geologist  the  survey  of 
the  Braymer  and  Chilllcothe  quadrangles  was  completed  and  that  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau,  Chula,  Dawn,  Hale,  Polo,  and  Winston  quadrangles  was  begun, 
the  total  area  mapped  being  1,182  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet  For  control  for  new  work 
424  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run,  110  permanent  bench  marks  established, 
251  miles  of  primary  traverse  run,  and  56  permanent  marks  set. 

Missouri-Illinois. — In  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  survey  of 
the  Jonesboro  quadrangle  was  completed,  the  total  area  mapped  being  38 
square  miles  (all  in  Missouri),  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500.  with 
a  contour  interval  of  20  feet  For  the  control  of  this  area  4  miles  of  primary 
levels  were  run. 

Wisconsin. — ^In  cooperation  with  the  State  geologist  of  Wisconsin,  the  survey 
of  the  South  Wayne  quadrangle  was  completed,  the  total  area  mapped  being 
180  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  inter- 
val of  20  feet  For  control  for  new  work  154  miles  of  primary  levels  were 
run,  51  permanent  bench  marks  established,  511  miles  of  primary  traverse 
nm,  and  131  permanent  marks  set. 

In  addition,  the  survey  of  the  Gogebic  range  area  was  completed,  the  area 
snapped  being  36  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1: 24,000,  with  a 
contour  hiterval  of  10  feet. 

Tbe  survey  of  highway  projects  Nos.  Ai  and  Aa  was  also  completed  and  that 
of  highway  project  No.  A*  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  269  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62.500,  with  a  contour  Interval  of  20 
^eet.  For  the  control  of  these  projects  87  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run, 
23  peimanent  bench  marks  established.  16  miles  of  primary  traverse  run.  and 

4  permanent  marks  set. 

07PI0B  WOBK. 

The  drafting  of  18  sheets  was  completed  and  that  of  22  sheets  was  begun. 
I^rimary-level  circuits  were  adjusted  for  58  quadrangles.  Ceographic  positions 
were  ccHupnted  fbr  80  quadrangles. 
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ROCKY   MOUNTAIN   DIVISION. 

FIELD  WORK. 

« 

Summary. — During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carrle<l  on  in 
Arizona,  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington.  This  work 
comprised  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  five  quadrangles  and  one  special 
area  and  the  partial  survey  of  21  quadrangles.  In  addition,  a  profile  survey 
was  made  of  portions  of  two  rivers.  Triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were 
carried  on  by  three  parties  in  Idaho  and  Texas. 

Arizona, — In  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service  for  work  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  the  survey  of  the  Supai  quadrangle  was  continued,  the  total  area 
mapped  being  142  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  50  feet 

In  addition,  the  survey  of  the  Casa  Grande  Valley  was  continued,  the  total 
area  mapped  being  637  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500, 
with  a  contour  Interval  of  25  feet.  In  connection  with  this  project  the  survey 
of  two  quadrangles  was  completed  and  that  of  three  quadrangles  was  begun. 
For  the  control  of  this  area  41  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  13  perma- 
nent bench  marks  were  established.  This  work  was  done  for  the  land-classifica- 
tion board,  the  topographic  branch  furnishing  the  services  of  experienced 
topographic  engineers  and  the  necessary  instruments. 

Arizofuv-Vtah. — In  cooperation  with  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  the 
Geological  Survey  made  special  surveys  and  investigations  in  Arizona  and  Utah 
to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  storage  and  diversion  of  the  waters  of  Colorado 
River.  This  was  known  as  the  Glen  Canyon  investigation.  Surveys  were  car- 
ried from  the  mouth  of  Green  River  down  Colorado  River  to  Lees  Ferry,  Ariz., 
and  in  conjunction  therewith  surveys  were  carried  from  Bluff,  Utah,  down  San 
Juan  River  to  its  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  capacity  and  extent 
of  the  reservoir,  with  a  dam  site  located  on  Colorado  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lees  Ferry.  In  this  work  485  square  miles  of  topographic  mapping  (60  square 
miles  in  Arizona  and  425  square  miles  In  Utah)  and  349  miles  of  river  traverse 
were  completed,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  contour  intervals 
of  5  and  20  feet.  In  connection  with  this  investigation  a  dam-site  survey  cover- 
ing 7  square  miles  was  completed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lees  Ferry  on  the  scale  of 
1 : 4,800.  For  the  control  of  this  project  about  425  miles  of  precise  levels  were 
run  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Greodetlc  Survey  between  Green  River, 
Utah,  and  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  About  130  miles  of  these  levels,  between  Halls 
Crossing  and  Lees  Ferry,  follow  Colorado  River. 

Idaho. — In  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  triangulation  was  extended 
over  the  Idaho  National  Forest,  19  stations  being  occupied,  34  located,  and  23 
marked ;  51  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  14  permanent  bench  marks 
established.  In  connection  with  this  work  a  reconnaissance  photographic  map 
covering  1,200  square  miles  in  the  Idaho  National  Forest  was  completed. 

Idaho-Oregon. — In  cooperation  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  €^logy 
of  Idaho  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  of  Oregon  the  survey  of 
the  He  Devil  quadrangle  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  128  square 
miles  (82  square  miles  In  Idaho  and  46  square  miles  in  Oregon),  for  publicn- 
tlon  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet. 

South  Dakota. — In  cooperation  with  the  State  geologist  of  South  Dakota,  the 
survey  of  the  Pierre  quadrangle  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  77 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  79  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run 
and  17  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Texas. — In  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  and 
Technology,  the  survey  of  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  quadrangle  was  begun,  the  total 
area  mapped  being  90  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500, 
with  a  contour  Interval  of  5  feet'  In  connection  with  this  work  25  miles  of 
primary  levels  were  run,  19  permanent  bench  marks  established,  99  miles  of 
primary  traverse  run,  and  84  permanent  marks  set 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Water  Engineers,  the  survey  of  the 
Bronte-Ballinger  irrigation  project,  consisting  of  the  Bronte,  Spur  Creek, 
Hatchel,  Quarry  Creek,  Miles,  Mays  School,  Maverick,  Marie,  Baker  Flat, 
Rowena,  and  Lowake  quadran^es,  was  completed,  the  total  area  mapped  being 
855  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  inter- 
val of  5  feet.    In  connection  with  this  project  the  survey  of  a  dam  site  covering 
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1  square  mile  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,200  was  made,  also  the  survey  of  a  reservoir 
site  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000  was  completed,  3  square  miles  being  mapped.  For 
the  control  of  this  area  47  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  12  permanent 
bench  marks  established. 

In  addition,  210  linear  miles  of  road  traverse  in  Henderson  County,  covering 
132  square  miles,  were  executed  for  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  serve  as  data  for 
base  maps  on  which  to  plot  the  soil  classification.  This  work  was  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  available  for  future  incorporation  in  regular  topo- 
graphic maps. 

Utah, — ^The  survey  of  the  Castle  Dale,  Hiawatha,  and  Monument  Peak 
quadrangles,  Utah,  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  238  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet. 
This  work  was  done  for  the  land-classification  board,  the  topographic 
branch  furnishing  the  services  of  ^n  experienced  topographic  engineer  and  the 
necessary  instruments. 

Washinffion. — In  cooperation  with  the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  the  survey  of  the  Corfu  and  Sultan  quad- 
rangles was  completed  and  that  of  the  Othello  No.  3  was  begun,  the  total  area 
mapped  being  414  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scales  of  1 :  62,500  and 
1:125,000,  with  contour  intervals  of  25  and  100  feet.  For  the  control  of  the 
CJorfu  quadrangle  32  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run. 

OITZOE  WOBX. 

The  drafting  of  4  sheets  was  completed  and  that  of  9  sheets  begun.  Primary- 
level  circuits  were  adjusted  for  13  quadrangles.  Geographic  positions  were 
computed  for  14  quadrangles. 

PACIFIC  DIVISION. 
TIELD  WOiBX. 

Summary, — During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii,  and  Oregon.  This  work  included  the  completion  of  the  survey 
of  36  quadrangles  and  the  partial  survey  of  3  quadrangles  and  1  special  area. 
In  addition  a  profile  survey  of  one  river  was  completed.  Triangulatlon  and 
primary  traverse  were  carried  on  by  two  parties  In  California  and  Hawaii. 

California. — In  cooperation  with  the  California  Department  of  Public  Works, 
for  work  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  survey  of  the  Aukland,  Clovis,  Fresno, 
Herndon,  Malaga,  Mendota,  Monocline  R  dge.  No.  21,  No.  25,  No.  26,  No.  27, 
Reedley  special,  Squaw  Valley,  and  Wahtoke  quadrangles  was  completed,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  563  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Biverdale 
quadrangle,  30  m!le8  of  primary  traverse  were  run  and  7  permanent  marks  set 

In  cooperation  w!th«the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  the  Klanmth- 
Shasta  Valley  irrigation  district,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  df 
California,  the  survey  of  a  portion  of  Shasta  Valley  was  begun  on  a  scale  of 
2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  with  a  contour  Interval  of  5  feet,  for  prellmiDaty  study 
and  planning  the  general  outline  of  an  irrigation  system.  It  being  understood 
that,  if  the  project  is  found  feasible,  a  resurvey  on  a  larger  scale  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  connection  with  this  project,  298  square  miles  of  topographic  mapping 
wag  completed.  For  the  control  of  this  area,  109  miles  of  primary  levels  were 
nm,  25  permanent  bench  marks  established,  and  38  trlangulat'on  stations 
occupied,  31  of  which  were  marked. 

In  addition,  106  linear  miles  of  river  traverse  along  Klamath  River  were 
completed  for  the  land-classification  board,  the  topographic  branch  furnishing 
the  services  of  an  exper'enced  topographic  engineer  and  the  necessary  instru- 
ments. 

BawaiL — In  cooperation  with  the  governor  of  Hawaii,  the  survey  of  the 
Honakahau  NW.  i,  Honakahau  SW.  i,  Honuapo  NW.  i,  Honuapo  SW.  i,  Kahului 
NW.  I,  Kalae  NW.  i  Kaunakatkal  KE.  1,  Kaunakakai  NW.  h  Kaunakakai  SE.  h 
Kaunakakal  SW.  1,  Kilauea  NB.  h  Kilauea  NW.  i,  Papohaku  NK  h  Papohaku 
8E.  I  Pukoo  NB.  i.  Pukoo  SE.  h  Pukoo  SW.  i.  Pukoo  NW.  h  Punn  NW.  1,  - 
and  Puna  SW.  i  quadrangles  was  completed  and  that  of  the  Puna  NB.  i  and 
Pona  SE.  i  quadrangles  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  655  square 
inilee,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  contour  intervals  of  10  and 
50  feet.    For  control  for  new  work  201  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run,  63 
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permanent  bench  marks  established,  and  16  trlangulation  stations  occupied, 
12  of  which  were  marked.  A.  O.  Burkland,  topographic  engineer,  was  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  field  work. 

Oregon. — In  cooperation  with  the  War  Department,  the  survey  of  the  Reeds- 
port  quadrangle,  Oreg.,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Earl  quadrangle  was 
continued,  the  total  area  mapped  being  58  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62.500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  engineer,  the  survey  of  the  Mount  Angel 
quadrangle  was  completed,  the  total  area  mapped  being  212  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  Interval  of  25  feet. 

OFZTOE  WORK. 

The  drafting  of  44  sheets  was  completed  and  that  of  5  begun.  Primary-level 
circuits  were  adjusted  for  13  quadrangles.  Geographic  positions  were  computed 
for  15  quadrangles.    «. 

WATEB-BESOUBCES  BBANCH. 

ORGANIZATIOX. 

The  work  of  the  water-resources  branch  was  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  N.  C.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic  engineer,  and  is  organ- 
ized in  five  divisions :  " 

Division  of  surface  water,  John  C.  Hoyt,  hydraulic  engineer,  in  charge. 
Division  of  ground  water,  O.  E.  Melnzer,  geologist,  in  charge. 
Division  of  quality  of  water,  W.  D.  Collins,  chemist,  in  charge. 
Division  of  power  resources,  A.  H.  Horton,  hydraulic  engineer,  in  charge. 
Division  of  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homesteads,  H.  C.  Cloudman,  classifier, 
in  charge. 

PERSONNEL. 

During  the  year  the  technical  force  was  reduced  13  and  was  in- 
creased 14 — a  net  increase  of  1.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  force  con- 
sisted of  1  chief  hydraulic  engineer,  35  hydraulic  engineers,  6  eng:i- 
neers,  26  assistant  engineers,  23  junior  engineers,  4  geologists,  1 
assistant  geologist,  1  chemist,  3  associate  chemists,  10  classifiers,  and 
1  expert  mechanician,  a  total  of  111.  Of  this  number  1  assistant  engi- 
neer is  on  leave  without  pay,  and  4  hydraulic  engineers,  3  assistant 
engineers^  2  junior  engineers,  and  1  expert  mechainician  are  employed 
occasionally.  In  addition,  12  members  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
superpower  survey  hold  appointments  for  occasional  service  in  the 
study  of  problems  relating  to  interconnection  of  power  systems,  espe- 
cially those  crossing  State  boimdaries. 

In  the  clerical  force  there  were  4  separations  and  2  accessions,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  force  numbered  34.  Of  this  number  5  are 
employed  occasionally. 

AlilX/TBIBNTB. 

The  appropriation  for  gaging  streams  was  $180,000.  In  addition 
$95,500  01  the  appropriation  .for  classification  of  lands  was  expended 
for  field  work  by  the  water-resources  branch.  Of  the  total  appro- 
priations, 79  per  cent  was  allotted  for  work  in  public-land  States, 
The  cooperative  funds  made  available  by  State  allotments,  amount- 
ing to  $217,010,  have  been  increased  in  some  States  and  decreased  in 
others,  making  necessary  corresponding  adjustments  of  this  work. 
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Allotments  of  appropriation  for  gaging  streama,  JV21-22, 


Administration,   general- 

Branch  administration 

C!ompntati(His 

Iiiq;)eetion 


-  $17, 658. 02 

-  10,300.00 
17, 000. 00 

1,400.00 


46,358.02 


Surftice  water : 

Connecticnt 

Maine 

New  HampsOiire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

New   York 

New  Jersey..  — ~  ~ 
Middle  Atlantic  States 
South  Atlantic  States. 
T^inessee  and  Ken- 
tucky   

Ohio 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .V 

Iowa 

niinois 


500.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
5,500.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 
5.000.00 
3,500.00 
300.00 
2,000.00 

i,5oaoo 


Surface  water — Continued. 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Colorado,      Wyoming, 

and  New  Mexico 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Or^;on 

Washington 

California 

Arizona 

Hawaii 


$4,000.00 
3,500.00 

7,500.00 
5,000.00 
300.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
5, 000.  00 
5,000.00 
5,500.00 
3,500.00 
4,500.00 


96.600.00 

Ground  water 10, 000. 00 

Quality  of  water 14,000.00 

Power  resources 10,000.00 

General  supplies .     700.00 

Contingent 2. 341. 98 


180.000.00 


COOPERATION. 

States. — ^The  following  amounts  were  expended  by  States  from 
cooperative  allotments,  in  addition,  several  State  agencies  cooper- 
atea  by  furnish  in*;  office  quarters  and  occasional  service  in  field  and 
office. 

Alabama $110 

Arizona : 

State  water  commissioner — 

Stream-gaging  fund $8,000 

General  fund 1, 160 

4,160 

California : 

State  engineer 12, 185 

Division  of  water  rights 9, 730 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco 2, 645 

Los  Angeles  County 3, 325 

San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  and  Orange  coun- 
ties      2, 995 

30,880 

Colorado ^ 800 

Georgia 270 

Hawaii : 

Commissioner  of  public  lands 28,520 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 310 

28,830 

Idaho: 

Outside  of  Snake  River  basin 17, 255 

Snake  River  basin 1.933 

19, 190 

Illinois 3,820 

Iowa : 

State  Highway  Commission 2,300 

State  Geological  Survey 725 

3,025 

Kansas ^_      8.  8S^ 
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Kentucky $650 

Maine 4,830 

Massachusetts 3, 200 

Minnesota 810 

Missouri 9.  810 

Montana 8, 150 

Nevada 8, 115 

New  Hampshire 1,450 

New  Jersey : 

State  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment   $11, 225 

City  of  Morristown 65 

Borough  of  Pompton  Lakes 260 

11,560 

New  York: 

State  engineer 13, 245 

City  of  Rochester 85 

North  Carolina 4^  140 

North   Dakota 565 

Ohio 6, 000 

Oregon 11,530 

Tennessee 3, 090 

Texas 14,635 

Utah 4,435 

Vermont 1, 130 

Washington : 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development-    6, 335 

City  of  Seattle 580 

City  of  Tacoma 100 

Intercounty  River  Improvement  Commission—  55 

7,070 

West  Virginia 425 

Wisconsin 6,045 

Wyoming 6, 580 


217, 010 

The  work  done  under  cooperative  agreements  with  the  States  has 
been  restricted  to  studies  or  stream  now.  except  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota. 

ReclamaMon  Service, — The  measurement  of  streams  that  are  to  fur- 
nish water  to  reclamation  projects  under  construction  has  been  con- 
tinued in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 
The  field  work  is  done  by  Survey  engineers  who  are  employed  in  the 
locality,  and  the  cost  is  repaid  by  the  Reclamation  Service  through 
transfer  of  funds. 

Oifice  of  Indian  Affairs, — ^In  accordance  with  authorization  by  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  stream  gaging  was  continued  on  the  Crow, 
Fort  Hall,  Yakima,  Colville,  Klamath,  Gila  River,  Shoshone,  West- 
ern 'Shoshone,  Walker  River,  and  Uinta  Indian  reservations. 

Nationdl  Park  Service, — Streams  in  the  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
and  Glacier  national  parks  were  measured  during  the  year  at  sta- 
tions maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service. 

Forest  Service, — A  study  of  stream  flow  in  the  Angeles  National 
Forest,  in  southern  California,  was  continued  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service.  Stream  gaging  in  the  Arapaho  and  Uncompahgre 
national  forests  was  done  by  the  Forest  Service,  which  was  reim- 
bursed by  the  Geological  Survey. 

Ci4iy  of  San  Fraafunsco, — ^In  connection  with  the  proposed  storage  of 
the  water  of  Tuolumne  River  in  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  as  a  water  sup- 
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ply  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  measurement  of  that  stream  was 
continued  in  cooperation  with  the  city  government. 

Colorado  River  Corwrnission, — Cooperation  was  extended  to  the 
Colorado  River  Commission  by  furnishing  data  in  regard  to  stream 
flow  and  hy  starting  a  comprehensive  system  of  gaging  on  the  Colo- 
rado and  its  tributaries. 

Fedend  Povyer  CorwndasUm. — Projects  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Arizona  were 
examined.  The  operations  of  one  California  licensee  of  the  commis- 
sion are  supervised  by  the  Geological  Survey,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tions of  one  Arizona  and  one  Oregon  permittee  of  the  commission. 
All  stream  gaging  by  permittees  of  the  commission  is  done  in  cooper- 
ation witii  the  Geological  Survey.  Such  cooperative  stream  gaging 
is  in  progress  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiwa,  Arkansas,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon, 
Arizona,  California,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  Iowa. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  year  prepared  by  the  water-resources 
bnmch  comprised  8  reports  and  3  separate  chapters.  Titles  and 
brief  summaries  of  these  publications  are  given  on  pages  9-10. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  22  other  reports  were  in  press  and  10  manu- 
scripts were  awaiting  editorial  work. 

,  DIVISION  OF  SURTAOE  WATER. 

OBGAHIZATIOH. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  surface  water  consists  primarily  of 
the  measurement  of  the  flow  of  rivers,  but  it  Includes  also  special, 
investigations  of  conditions  affecting  stream  flow  and  the  utilization 
of  the  breams.  In  carrying  on  the  work  the  United  States  is  divided 
into  19  districts,  including  Hawaii.  The  district  offices  and  engineers 
in  charge  are  as  follows : 

New  England :  G.  H.  Pierce,  cnstombouse,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York:  C.  C.  Covert,  Journal  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey :  O.  W.  Hartwell,  State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Middle  Atlantic  and  Obio  River :  A.  H.  Horton,  V^ashington,  D.  C. 

South  Atlantic  and  eastern  Gulf:  W.  E.  Hall,  38-35  Broadway,  AsheviUe, 
N.  C. 

Tennessee:  W.  R.  King,  Municipal  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Upper  Mississippi  River :  S.  B.  Soul6,  Capitol  Building,  Madison,  Wis. ;  sub- 
offices,  Kimball  Building,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Ames,  Iowa. 

Missouri-Kansas:  E.  L.  WiUiams,  Rolla,  Mo.;  suboffice,  Federal  Building. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Upper  Missouri   River:   W.   A.   Lamb,   Montana   National   Bank  Building. 
Helena,  Mont. 

Rocky  Mountain:  Robert  FoUansbee,  Post  Office  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Great  Basin :  A.  B.  Purton,  Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  C:ty,  Utah. 

Idaho:  C.  G.  Paulsen,  Idaho  Building.  Boise,  Idaho. 

Snake  River  basin :  G.  C.  Baldwin,  Federal  Building,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Washington:  G.  L.  Parker,  Federal  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Oregon:  F.  F.  Henshaw,  Post  Office  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

California:  H.  D.  McGlashan,  customhouse,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  suboffice. 
Federal  Building.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Arizona :  R.  O.  Rice,  care  of  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Texas:  C.  E.  Ellswoiih,  Capitol  Bu  Idlng,  Austin.  Tex. 

Hawaii :  E.  D.  Burchard.  Capitol  Building,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
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OKABAOTBB  AVD  METB0D8  OV  WOBK. 

Field  investigations  necessary  to  the  work  are  made  from  the 
district  oflSces,  where  the  results  are  sufficiently  analyzed  to  insure 
accuracy  and  completeness.  At  selected  places,  known  as  gaging 
stations,  the  volume  of  water  carried  by  the  streams  is  measurea 
and  records  of  stage  and  other  data  are  collected  from  which  the 
daily  flow  of  the  streams  is  computed.  Data  collected  from  the  dis- 
trict offices  are  transmitted  to  Washington,  where  they  are  reviewed 
in  the  computing  section  and  prepared  tor  publication.  By  this 
review  the  records  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
brought  to  a  uniform  standard,  and  standardization  is  further 
effected  through  annual  conferences  of  the  engineera 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1,540  gaging  stations  were  being  main- 
tained, including  77  in  Hawaii ;  258  stations  were  discontinued  and 
444  new  stations  established  during  the  year.  Records  for  about 
165  additional  stations  were  received,  ready  for  publication,  from  a 
number  of  Government  bureaus  and  private  persons,  and  a  number 
of  Government  and  State  organizations  and  individuals  also  co- 
operated in  the  maintenance  ot  the  regular  gaging  stations. 
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FUBUOATIOVS. 

For  convenience  and  uniformity  in  publications  the  United  States 
has  been  divided  into  12  primary  drainage  basins,  and  the  results  of 
stream  measurements  are  publisned  annually  in  a  series  of  progress 
reports  that  correspond  to  these  12  divisions ;  the  records  for  the 
twelfth  division  are  published  in  three  papers.  In  addition  to  the 
progress  reports,  special  reports  on  hydraulic  subjects  have  been 
completed  for  publication  during  the  year. 

•orvisioN  or  ground  water. 

GENERAL  FEATTTRES. 

The  division  of  ground  water  investigates  the  waters  that  lie 
below  the  surface — their  occurrence,  quantity,  quality,  and  head; 
their  recovery  through  wells  and  springs ;  and  their  utilization  for 
domestic,  indfustrial,  irrigation,  and  public  supplies  and  at  watering 
places  for  live  stock  and  desert  travelers.  £aeh  year  surveys  are 
made  of  ^elected  areas  where  the  problems  of  water  supply  are  most 
urgent,  and  the  results  are  generally  published  in  water-supply 
papers  that  include  maps  showing  the  ground-water  conditions. 
The  investigations  relating  to  quality  of  water  are  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  division  of  quality  of  water ;  the  surveys  in  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain  and  in  the  West  Indies  are  made  by  the  geologic 
branch.  Keports  on  parts  of  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  TeiLas 
are  not  yet  completed  or  are  awaiting  publication. 

Projects  involving  lar^e  expenditures  for  drilling  wells  to  develop 
water  supplies  are  considered  each  year  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment^ especially  by  the  War  and  Navy  departments.  The  ^ound- 
water  division  is  called  upon  to  furnish  information  and  advice  on  a 
la^  number  of  these  projects. 

£iportant  features  of  the  year's  work  were  (1)  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  a  systematic  survey  of  the  artesian  and  other 
^ound- water  resources  of  that  State,  especially  to  develop  irriga- 
uon  supplies;  (2)  cooperation  with  the  States  of  North  DaKota  and 
South  I)akota  and  with  the  North  Dakota  Well  Drillers'  Association 
in  their  efforts  to  adopt  effective  legal  and  mechanical  methods  to 
conserve  the  artesian-water  supply  by  preventing  excessive  waste 
from  approximately  15fi00  flowing  wells  in  these  States;  and  (3) 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  its 
experiments  at  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
BaciUus  coli  and  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  are  transported  by 

Sound  water.  Norah  E,  Dowell  was  assigned  to  the  Fort  Caswell 
moratory  during  the  month  of  May. 

A  comprehensive  work  on  ground  water  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  discussion  of  principles,  is  being  prepared  by  O.  E.  Meinzer. 
Part  Ij  which  relates  to  the  occurrence  of  ground  water,  was  com- 
pleted m  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and  Part  II,  which  relates  to  the  origin, 
discharge,  and  quantity  of  ground  water,  is  in  preparation.  Short 
papers  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Meinzer  on  Pleistocene  lakes,  by  Kirk 
Bryan  on  the  origin  of  the  water  of  the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs,  and 
by  D.  G.  Thompson  on  the  hydrology  of  playas. 

Cooperation  with  the  committee  on  pnysiography  was  continued 
through  Mr.  Meinzer,  who  serves  on  that  ccmimittee.    Several  manu- 
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scripts  for  geologic  folios  were  examined  with  respect  to  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  ground  water. 

WOBK  BT  STATES. 

Arizona. — ^^rogress  was  made  on  a  report  on  the  geology  and  water  resourced 
of  San  Pedro  VaUey,  Ariz.,  by  Kirk  Bryan,  of  tlie  Geological  Survey,  and  G.  E.  P. 
Smith,  of  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  A  brief  report  on  the 
water  supply  of  the  Santa  Rita  range  reserve  was  made  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

Arkansas. — ^A  brief  report  as  to  methods  for  increasing  the  supply  of  hot 
water  in  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  was  made  by  Mr.  Bryan  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

California. — Much  progress  was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  on  a  comprehensive 
paper  on  the  geography,  geology,  and  hydrology  of  the  Mohave  Desert  region, 
Calif.  A  special  report  on  the  Mohave  Valley  by  Mr.  Thompson  was  filed  in 
the  ofBce  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  is 
accessible  to  the  public.  A  report  regarding  a  water  supply  on  San  Miguel 
Island  was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
A  rep<M*t  on  ground  water  In  the  Napa  quadrangle  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Dowell,  on  the  basis  of.fleld  work  previously  done  by  W.  O.  Clark,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  geologic  folio.  An  investigation  as  to  means  for  increasing  the 
water  supply  for  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Yosemite  National  Park  was  made 
in  June  by  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  National  Park  Service.  Water  levels  were  meas- 
ured m  selected  wells  in  southern  California,  as  In  previous  years,  under  the 
direction  of  F.  C.  Ebert 

The  large  amount  of  ground-water  work  in  California  is  made  possible 
through  financial  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  Engineering. 

Connecticut. — Reports  on  the  New  Haven  area.  Conn.,  and  on  the  relation 
of  sea  water  to  ground  water,  with  special  reference  to  the  Connecticut  coast, 
were  completed  by  J.  8.  Brown.  Additional  field  work  was  done  in  the  Pom- 
peraug  Valley  by  Miss  DowelU  and  a  report  on  the  quantitative  study  of  the 
water  in  that  valley  has  been  nearly  completed.  All  work  in  Connecticut  is 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 

District  of  Columbia. — ^A  brief  report  regarding  a  ground-water  supply  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  sanitary  conditions  at  the  wells  that  supply  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital was  made  by  Mr.  Meinzer  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Hawaii. — ^An  investigation  of  ground  water  in  the  Kau  district,  Hawaii,  wa^ 
nearly  completed  by  Mr.  Clark  prior  to  his  resignation,  December  31,  1921,  but 
the  report  has  not  yet  been  submitted. 

Idaho. — An  intensive  Investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Mud  Lake 
basin,  Idaho,  begun  in  AprU,  1921,  was  carried  on  during  the  year  by  L.  L. 
Bryan,  who  did  the  engineering  work,  and  H.  T.  Steams,  who  did  the  geologic, 
work.  A  preliminary  report,  including  an  inventory  of  the  water  supply  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1922,  was  completed,  and  on  June  30  it  was  being  mimeo- 
graphed. Field  work  for  the  final  report  is  still  in  progress.  Financial  coopera- 
tion was  received  from  the  Idaho  Department  of  Reclamation,  the  United  States 
General  Land  Office,  and  the  Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology.  The  work 
was  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the  ground-water  division  and  the  Boise 
district  of  the  division  of  surface  water. 

A  systematic  investigation  of  the  artesian  and  other  ground-water  resources 
of  Idaho,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology,  was  begun 
in'  May,  1921,  and  was  continued  through  this  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Meinzer  made  a 
general  reconnaissance  of  large  parts  of  the  State  east  of  Twin  Falls.  He  pre- 
pared a  brief  report  on  Pahsimeroi  Valley,  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  State, 
and  a  paper  entitled  "  Ground  water  for  irrigation  in  Idaho,"  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Idaho  Irrigation  Congress.  A  survey  of  the  Goose  Creek  artesian 
basin  was  made  by  A.  M.  Piper.  A  brief  preliminary  report  on  artesian  condi- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  View  was  made  by  Mr.  Steams. 

Maryland. — ^A  brief  report  on  prospects  for  developing  a  ground-water  supply 
in  the  vicinity  of  SUver  Hill,  Md.,  was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Montana. — Surveys  of  ground  water  In  Yellowstone,  Treasure,  and  Big 
Horn  counties,  Mont.,  were  made  by  G.  M.  Hall,  and  a  smrvey  ot  ground  water 
in  the  Townsend  area,  with  special  reference  to  artesian  prospects,  was  made 
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by  J.  T.  Pardee.    A  mimeographed  preliminary  report  on  the  Townsend  area 
was  issued  as  a  press  notice. 

Nevada. — ^A  brief  investigation  of  the  prospects  of  developing  irrigation  sup- 
plies from  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Searchlight,  Nev.,  was  made  by  D.  F.  Hewett, 
of  the  geologic  branch. 

North  Dakota. — Progress  was  made  by  H.  E.  Simpson,  State  water  geologist, 
on  a  (jomprehensive  report  on. ground  wafer  in  North  Dakota.     This  work  is  ' 
being  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  Survey.    In  January  Mr. 
Meinzer  conferred  with  Professor  Simpson  and  others  at  an  interstate  conference 
on  the  conservation  of  the  artesian-water  supply. 

Virginia. — A  brief  report  on  a  water  supply  for  Manassas,  Va.,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Thompson. 

DIVISION   OF  QUALTTT  OF   WATER. 

The  division  of  quality  of  water  makes  analyses  of  surface  and 
ground  waters  and  interprets  such  analyses  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  the  waters,  as  far  as  mineral  content  is  concerned,  for 
domestic  and  industrial  uses  and  for  irrigation.  During  the  year 
671  samples  of  water  were  analyzed.  These  included  118  samples 
from  Yellowstone,  Big  Horn,  and  Treasure  counties,  Mont.,  that 
were  analyzed  by  C.  S.  Howard,  who  has  written  a  discussion  of 
the  quality  of  ground  water  in  Yellowstone  County.  Mr.  Howard 
also  wrote  a  discussion  of  quality  of  water  for  the  report  by  Alex- 
ander Deussen  on  ground  water  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Texas  south- 
west of  Brazos  River.  The  196  analyses  of  ground  waters  in  North 
Dakota  were  nearly  all  made  by  H.  B.  Riflfenburg,  who  has  begun 
to  write  the  discussion  of  quality  6f  water  for  the  report  by  Profes- 
sor Simpson  on  the  ground  waters  of  North  Dakota.  Analyses  of 
90  samples  from  public  water  supplies  were  made  by  Margaret  D. 
Foster  for  use  in  a  report  on  the  industrial  utility  of  public  water 
supplies.  Miss  Foster  also  studied  the  details  of  several  of  the  ana- 
lytical methods  in  use  in  the  laboratory.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
work  are  included  in  a  mimeographea  report  on  field  examination 
of  water  by  W.  D.  Collins.  Analyses  were  made  for  Miss  Dowell's 
Fort  Caswell  study  (58),  Mr.  Thompson's  study  of  soils  in  the  Mo- 
have Desert  (40),  Mr.  Brown's  Haitian  reconnaissance  (20),  and  a 
study  of  the  availability  of  Pecos  River  water  for  irrigation  m  Texas 
(20).  Sections  on  guality  of  water  in  four  ground- water  reports 
and  two  geologic  folios  were  reviewed.  The  report  on  production 
of  minersu  waters  in  1920  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Collins. 

DIVISION   OF  POWER  RES0UBCE8. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  power  resources  during  the  year  com- 
prised the  preparation  of  montnly  reports  of  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity and  consumption  of  fuel  by  public-utility  power  plants,  of 
State  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  power  stations  and  trans- 
mission hues  used  m  public  service,  and  of  a  report  on  developed 
and  potential  water  power  of  the  United  States. 

The  monthly  reports  of  power  production  are  based  on  reports 
submitted  by  public-utility  companies  showing  their  monthly  out- 
put of  electricity  and  the  fuel  consumed  in  generating  it,  if  fuel  is 
used.  About  2,360  companies  operating  3,500  power  plants,  each 
having  a  monthly  output  of  10,000  kilowatt-hours  or  more,  are  re- 
quested to  submit  reports  of  their  production  of  electricity  and  con- 
sumption of  fuel.    The  reports  received  represent  about  90  per  cent 
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of  the  total  generating  capacity  of  these  plants.  Each  report  is  now 
published  within  30  days  after  the  end  of  the  last  month  included 
in  it.  The  foUowing  tables  show  the  power  and  fuel  statistics  for 
the  calendar  years  1919, 1920,  and  1921 : 

Electricity  produced  at  puhlic-uttlity  power  plants  in  the  United  States, 

1919-1921. 


Total. 

• 

Water  power.                                   Fuel  power. 

t 

Year. 

KUowatt- 
hours. 

38,921,000,000 
43,555,000,000 
40,976,000,000 

Change 
from 

previous 

year 

(per 

cent). 

Per 
Kilowatt-          cent 
hours.              of 
total. 

14,606,000,000  '        37.6 
16,150,000,000          37.1 
14,971,000,000  I        36.5 

Change 

from 
previous 

year 

(per 
cent). 

Kilowatt- 
hours. 

24,315,000,000 
27,405,000,000 
26,005,000,000 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

02.5 

Change 

from 
previous 

year 

(per 
cent). 

1919 

1920 

1921 

+  11.9 
-5.9 

+10.6 
-7.3 

02.9 
63.5 

+12.7 
-5.1 

Fuel  consumed  in  the  production  of  poicer  at  public-utility  plants  in  the  United 

States,  1919-1921, 


• 

Coal. 

Fuelo 

11. 

Change 

from 

previous 

Iper 
cent). 

Oas. 

Year. 

Short 
tons. 

Change 
from 

previous 
year 
(per 

cent). 

Barrels. 
11.050.000 

U  cubic  feet. 

21.406,000 
24^702,000 
23,722,000 

Change 
previous 

cent). 

* 

1919 

35^100,000 
37,124,000 

1920 

*'-+.&.'« 

ia.i2^ann 

+18.8 

-8.2 

+1&.4 

1921 

31.585.000  '       -\4lQ  i       1^04J^no6 

-4.0 

w  ~       t      - 

Maps  showing  the  location  of  the  power  stations  and  transmission 
lines  used  in  public  service  and  the  names  of  the  public-utility  com- 
panies and  their  plants  were  published  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia^ Virginia,  and  Indiana. 

The  rep^ort  on  the  developed  and  potential  water  power  of  the 
United  States  was  published  in  February  as  a  press  notice.  It  con- 
tains tables  that  show  for  each  State  the  total  installed  capacity  of 
water  wheels  in  plants  of  100  horsepower  or  more  and  the  maximum 
and  minimum  potential  water  power.  The  table  of  developed  water 
power  shows  tnat  near  the  end  of  1921  there  were  in  the  United 
States  3,120  water-power  plants  of  100  horsepower  or  more,  with  a 
total  installed  capacity  of  7,926,958  horsepower.  Of  this  total  78 
per  cent  is  in  public-utility  plants  and  22  per  cent  in  manufacturing 
plants.    The  five  leading  States  and  the  amount  of  developed  water 

fower  in  horsepower  in  each  are  as  follows:  New  York,  1,291,857; 
Jalifornia,   1,149,099;   Washington,  454,356;   Maine,  449,614;   and 
Montana,  344,420. 

DIVISION  OF  ENLARGED  AND  STOCK-RAISING  HOMESTEADS. 

The  work  of  the  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homestead  division  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes — the  examination  of  public  lands  for 
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designation  under  the  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homestead  laws 
tnd  the  examination  of  streams  and  neighboring  lands  as  a  basis  for 
the  classification  of  public  lands  with  respect  to  their  value  for  water 
power  or  irrigation. 

In  the  season  of  1921  the  examination  of  lands  applied  for  under 
enlarged  and  stock-raising  homestead  laws  was  started  a^  early  as 
possible  without  incurring  loss  of  time  because  of  bad  weather  and 
was  therefore  in  full  progress  at  the  beginning  of  July.  It  was  con- 
tinued generaUy  until  November.  Twenty  classifiers  of  various 
grades,  including  five  assigned  from  the  land-classification  boards 
were  engaged  in  field  work  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  season. 

Field  examination  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  law  was  con- 
fined generally  to  lands  for  which  applications  had  already  been  made 
and  was  begun  in  land  districts  wnere  no  work  was  done  last  vear 
or  the  work  was  not  finished.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  about 
3,000  applications  requiring  field  examination  of  the  lands  involved 
were  on  hand.  In  addition  to  individual  examination  of  the  lands 
included  in  most  of  these  applications,  reconnaissance  examinations 
were  made,  for  the  designation  of  block  areas,  in  all  the  States  in 
which  work  was  done  except  California.  The  lands  in  the  following 
States  included  in  applications  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
were  examined: 

Arizona:  All  districts. 

California:  All  districts. 

Colorado:, Del  Norte,  Denver,  Durango,  Glenwood  Springs,  Monti-ose,  and 
Pueblo. 

Idaho:  Blackfoot,  Boise,  Hailey,  Lewiston. 

Montana:  Bozeman,  Glasgow,  Great  FaUs,  Havre,  and  Lewistown  d^strictp 
and  most  of  the  BilUngs,  Helena,  Kalispell,  Miles  City,  and  Missoula  districts. 

Nebraska :  All  of  western  part. 

Nevada :  All  districts. 

New  Mexico:  All  districts. 

North  Dakota:  All  districts. 

Oregon:  La  Grande  district  and  most  of  the  Bums,  The  Dalles,  and  Vale 
districts. 

South  Dakota:  All  districts. 

Utah:  All  districts. 

Washington:  All  d-stricts, 

Wyoming:  Practically  all  districts. 

Field  examination  of  entries  under  the  enlarged-homestead  act  was 
confined  during  the  summer  of  1921  mostly  to  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  Oregon.  Lands  included  in  a 
few  entries  in  other  States  were  examined  m  connection  with  the  ex- 
amination of  stock-raising  homesteads. 

During  the  field  season  of  1922  the  force  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tion of  lands  subject  to  entry  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  law 
has  been  assigned  also  to  the  examination  of  lands  applied  for  under 
the  enlarged-homestead  laws.  Field  work  was  begun  early  in  June 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  in  progress  in  CaHfomia,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  reconnaissance  investigation  of  the  surface  and  ground-water 
resources  of  Nevada  that  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1921  for  the 
purpose  of  classifying  lands  under  the  ground-water  reclamation  act 
was  continued  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  in  June,  1922, 
a  brief  additional  reconnaissance  was  made  to  supplement  the  data 
previously  obtained. 
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For  the  purpose  of  classifying  lands  with  relation  to  their  value 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  water  power,  surveys  were 
made  of  water-power  possibilities  on  Salmon  Kiver  from  Salmon, 
Idaho,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  of  Big  Horn  River  through  Big 
Horn  Canyon,  Wyo. ;  and  the  surveys  begun  last  year  along  Siuslaw 
River  and  tributaries,  Oreg.,  and  on  Snake  River  from  Milner  to 
Weiser,  Idaho,  were  completed.  , 

A  reconnaissance  examination  of  power-site  withdrawals  along 
Arkansas  River  and  headwater  tributaries  west  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  in- 
cluding profile  surveys  of  streams,  was  in  progress  in  the  summer  of 
1921  and  is  being  continued  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
sufficient  data  to  prepare  a  general  report  on  the  utilization  of  that 
portion  of  the  Arkansas  River  basin. 

Examinations  were  made  in  the  Bear  River  basin,  Utah  and  Idaho, 
and  in  the  Green,  Sevier,  and  Weber  River  basins,  Utah,  in  order  to 
determine  where  water-power  development  exists  in  trespass  and 
whether  all  lands  that  should  be  reserved  for  power  purposes  are  in- 
cluded in  power-site  reserves. 

In  California  examinations  were  made  of  power  and  irrigation 
possibilities  in  the  Feather  and  Kaweah  River  basins,  and  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  power-site  value  of  lands  in  the  Eel  and  Mad  River 
basins  is  now  in  progress. 

In  order  to  designate  dam  sites  for  detailed  survey  and  to  obtain 
information  necessary  for  preparing  a  report  on  the  water-power 
resources  of  Colorado  River  between  the  mouth  of  Green  River  and 
Lees  Ferry,  Ariz.,  an  engineer  was  detailed  to  a  topographic  party 
making  a  survey  of  that  stretch  of  the  river.  Another  engineer  was 
assigned  to  locate  dam  sites  on  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers,  Calif., 
for  detailed  survey  by  a  toj)ographic  party. 

A  report  on  Klamath  River  in  Oregon  and  California  and  its 
utilization,  based  on  an  examination  made  last  year,  has  been  com- 
pleted in  manuscript  form  and  will  be  publidied  as  a  water-supply 
paper. 

The  manuscript  of  a  report  on  the  water  resources  of  Uinta  Basin, 
Utah,  and  their  utilization  was  prepared  from  information  already  at 
hand  combined  with  the  results  of  a  little  field  work.  This  report 
will  be  publishea  as  a  water-supply  paper. 

Some  revision  has  been  given  to  reports  on  the  water  powers  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin,  Utah,  and  on  the  water  powers  of  New 
Mexico. 

LAND-CLASSiriCATION  BOABD. 
ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL. 

t 

The  work  of  the  land-classification  board  consists  of  classification 
based  on  mineral  character  and  classification  based  on  water  supply, 
and  the  corresponding  units  of  organization  are  the  division  of  min- 
eral classification  and  the  division  of  hydrographic  classification 
The  latter  division  includes  three  more  or  less  distinct  sections,  each 
dealinj^  with  a  type  of  classification  work  in  which  water  supply  is  an 
essential  element.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  organization  and 
the  technical  personnel  were  as  f oUows : 

Chief,  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  geologist 

Chief  engineer  and  assistant  chief,  Herman  Stabler. 

Secretary,  Elsie  Patterson. 
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Division  of  mineral  classification:  J.  D.  Northrop,  geologist;  C.  D.  Avery, 
mining  engineer;  G.  W.  Holland  and  N.  W.  Bass,  classifiers;  W.  W.  Boyer, 
associate  geologist. 

Division  of  hydrographic  dassification :  Power  section:  B.  B.  Jones  and 
W.  6.  Hoy t,  hydraulic  engineers ;  N.  J.  Tubbs,  engineer ;  E.  E.  Jones,  classifier ; 
Warreo  Oakey,  assistant  engineer.  Irrigation  section:  J.  F.  Deeds,  hydraulic 
engineer;  C.  E.  Nordeen,  topographic  engineer;  W.  N.  White,  classifier.  Graz- 
ing section :  J.  G.  Mathers,  engineer ;  A.  E.  Aldous,  W.  L.  Hopper,  and  R.  O. 
Helland,  classifiers. 

In  addition  two  engineers.  R.  W.  Davenport  and  D.  J.  Guy,  have 
been  detailed  from  the  board  for  duty  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Ouring  the  year  there  were  2  additions  to  the  force  and  10  separa- 
tions. At  its  end  the  total  number  of  persons  on  the  regular  staff, 
including  the  clerical  force  and  employees  detailed  to  the  Federal 
Fewer  Commission,  was  53.  In  addition  to  this  regular  force  14 
classifiers  on  the  rolls  of  the  water-resources  branch  joined  the  staff 
of  the  land-classification  board  during  the  office  season  in  connection 
with  the  stock-raising  homestead  classifications. 

SCOPE  AND  CHARACTTER  Or  THE   WORK. 

The  land-classification  board  was  organized  to  perform  the  duties 
relating  to  "the  classification  of  public  lands"  with  which  the 
(.leological  Survey  is  charged  by  the  law  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat. 
♦iW).  Since  its  organization  the  board  has  prepared  and  recom- 
mended withdrawals  of  lands  known  or  believed  to  be  valuable  for 
coal,  planned  their  examination,  classified  and  appraised  them,  and 
initiated  their  restoration  to  the  public  domain  for  disposal  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  classification.  It  has  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  oil,  phosphate,  and  potash  reserves  pending  the  enactment  by 
Congress  oi  appropriate  laws  for  the  disposition  of  the  mineral 
involved.  It  has  classified  large  areas  of  oil-shale  lands  and  has 
selected  the  lands  to  be  set  aside  as  oil  and  oil-shale  reserves  for  the 
Navy  and  drafted  orders  for  their  withdrawal.  It  has  formally 
classified  as  to  all  minerals  all  or  parts  of  several  Indian  re^rvations 
and  as  to  metalliferous  minerals  extensive  areas  of  land  within  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  grant,  the  board  planning  the  examination, 
the  Indian  Office  furnishing  the  funds,  and  the  geologic  branch  ex- 
ecuting the  field  work.  It  has  initiated  withdrawals  of  lands  valu- 
able for  the  development  of  water  power  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
serious  interference  with  their  use  for  that  purpose  and  bears  an  im- 
portant part  in  facilitating  the  utilization  of  the  withdrawn  lands 
for  water-power  development.  It  prepares  and  recommends  desig- 
nations required  prior  to  allowance  of  applications  for  entry  of  lands 
under  the  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homestead  acts. 

Under  the  mineral  leasing  act  of  February  25, 1920  (41  Stat.  437), 
the  classified  mineral  lands  and  the  mineral  reserves  previously 
created  on  recommendation  of  the  board  are  subject  to  lease,  and 
the  board  is  required  to  define  the  "  known  geologic  structure  "  of 
producing  oil  or  gas  fields^to  determine  what  is  leasing  and  what  is 
prospecting  ground,  to  recommend  the  creation  of  leasing  units,  to 
suggest  appropriate  requirements  as  to  royalty,  minimum  annual 
production,  and  minimum  investment,  and  generally  to  make  the 
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classification^  and  to  give  advice  on  the  geologic  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  to  render  the  leasing  act  effective. 

The  tasks  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  work  above  outlined 
are  performed  on  the  basis  of  records  accumulated  during  43  years 
of  activity^  by  the  Survey  in  mapping  the  topography  and  investigat- 
ing the  mineral  and  water  resources  of  the  public  domain.  If  exist- 
ing records  are  deficient  and  can  not  be  supplemented  satisfactoril}' 
from  other  scientific  sources,  the  board  prepares  plans  for  field  inves- 
tigation and  makes  an  allotment  from  its  funds  to  such  other  branch 
oi  the  Survey  as  is  best  equipped  to  obtain  the  needed  information. 
In  a  sense  the  land-classincation  board  is  a  repositorv  of  essential 
data  relating  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  public  domain  and  a 
clearing  house  for  information  of  many  types  required  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  policies  adopted 
by  the  Executive  for  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  those  re- 
sources. 

The  greater  part  of  the  information  disseminated  by  the  board  is 
utilizea  through  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  where  such  facts  as  to  the  character  of  lands 
are  needed  as  a  basis  for  the  administration  of  certain  laws  and  the 
development  of  certain  policies.  Much  of  the  land-classification  work 
is  done  under  a  plan  of  procedure  arranged  with  the  General  Land 
Office,  which  involves  the  submission  of  technical  reports  on  numer- 
ous types  of  cases  before  that  office  and  the  department  for  disposal. 
Other  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Interior  Department,  as  well  as  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  are  also  supplied  with  information 
pertaining  to  the  character  of  the  public  domain. 

FUNDS. 

The  sundry  civil  act  of  March  4,  1921,  appropriated  $300,000  for 
the  classification  of  lands  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80,  1922.  Expenditures  from  this  appropriation  by  the 
several  branches  of  the  Survey  for  general  administration,  for  the 
office  work  of  the  land-classification  Doard,  and  for  field  work  cur- 
rently needed  as  a  prerequisite  thereto,  were  substantially  as  follows : 

Administrative  branch $25,800 

Alaska  branch 2,000 

Geologic  branch 38,860 

Land-classification  board 110,400 

Topographic  branch 25,500 

Water-resources  branch 95,500 

298,000 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  ($2,000)  was  withheld  from 
use  in  much  needed  work  on  request  of  the  JSureau  of  the  Budget  as 
a  part  of  its  economy  program. 

COBBES^NDENCE. 

During  tiie  year  20,719  letters  and  petitions  were  received  by  the 
land-classification  board,  about  28  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  addition,  5,475  copies  of  miscellaneous  correspondence  were 
sent  to  the  board  lor  its  information  and  filing ;  this  correspondence 
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was  made  up  largely  of  letters  from  the  General  Land  Office  to  its 
local  officers  wd  of  reports  on  the  character  of  lands  by  its  inspec- 
tors and  exaniiners,  copies  of  decisions  rendered  by  the  Department 
of  ipe  Interior,  and  copies  of  withdrawals  and  restorations  recom- 
mended by  the  Reclamation  Service.  Within  the  same  period  17,704 
letters  were  prepared  by  the  board,  or  2J  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
preceding  vear.  These  figures  show  an  average  of  68  incoming  let- 
ters and  of  58  outgoing  letters  for  each  working  day  of  the  year. 

SUHMABT  OF  CASES. 

The  information  supplied  by  the  board  is  furnished  either  in  re- 
ports submitted  in  response  to  specific  requests  for  data  or  in  the 
form  of  broad  areal  classifications  made  under  the  laws  relating  to 
the  public  domain  and  its  natural  resources.  The  following  table 
gives  a  simunary  of  the  cases  before  the  board  for  action  during  the 
year  and  indicates  that  reports  were  rendered  on  more  than  25,000 
specific  requests.  The  number  of  cases  disposed  of,  however,  is  of 
small  significance  in  the  light  of  the  fact  tha£some  require  only  a  few 
minutes"  consideration,  whereas  others  require  exhaustive  study  and 
research  extending  over  several  days  or  weeks,  and  some  necessitate 

field  investigations. 

Oeneral  nummary. of  cases. 


ClMsofoues. 


OflDwil  Umd  OlIoengiMBts 

AppUoations  for  dasslBcfttlon  as  to 


Coal 

on 

Phosphate 

Appttcatums  for  mineral  permits. ... , 

ApplleattoDs  for  mineral  leases , 

Applications  forpatent,  potassium . . . 
Federal  Power  Commissfon  cases: 

Frdiminary  permits 

TAwisw 

Determinatians  under  sec.  24 

i^>pBcattoniftornylam1fW*at1nnB  as  to 

water  reaoaroes 

ktions  for  rights  of  way 

protect  reports 

AptJItraitions  under  enlarged-home* 

acts , 

under 

act 

AppUcations    under    ground^water 

""i^"*!  ^fop  act 

Indian  Office  reqoestsforinliormatlon. 
Cues  in  national  forests 


stock-raising 


Becord  for  fiscal  year  1921->22. 


Pend- 
ing 

Julvl, 
1921. 


2^854 


28 

166 

1 

034 

30 


25 

3 

25 

12 
It 
16 

966 

8»443 

111 
18 


13^640 


Re- 

oeiyed 

during 

fiscal 

year. 


I,6t8 

21 
1,021 


7,318 

114 

2 

8 

6 

12 

9 
100 

18 

1,020 

6,764 

144 
K) 
11 


Total. 


4»38a 

40 
1,177 

8,252 

144 

2 

34 

8 

87 

21 

176 

34 

1,966 

15^107 

266 

28 
11 


Acted 
on 

dudnc 
fiscal 
year. 


3,600 


23 
1,046 


18,146    31,704 


7,680 

07 

2 

82 

7 
36 

14 

167 

25 

1,263 

11,206 

213 

23 

0 


25,290 


Pend- 
ing 
June 

30,1022. 


26 

132 

1 

713 

47 


Gain 
or  loss 
during 
fiscal 
year. 


+1. 


-1-2 

+24 


2 
1 
2 

7 
0 
0 

723 

3,001 

42 
6 
2 


6,604 


+221 
-17 


+24 

+2 

+23 

+5 
+7 
+7 

+243 

+4»542 

+60 

+13 

-2 


+7,145 


Record  since 

receipt  of  first 

case. 


Re- 
ceiyed. 


724 

1,578 

28 

16^801 

243 

14 

36 

8 
37 

617 

6,006 

866 

53,537 

100^079 

688 

0,475 
274 


Acted 
on. 


608 

1,446 

27 

16^178 

106 

U 

33 

7 

36 

610 

5,067 

847 

52,814 

06^178 

646 

0,470 

272 


DIVISION  OF  MIKERAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  activities  of  the  division  of  mineral  classification  are  directed 
alon^  three  primary  lines  of  effort  involving,  first,  the  withdrawal, 
classification,  and  restoration  of  public  lan£  known  or  believed  to 
possess  mineral  value;  second,  tne  solution  of  geologic  problems 
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arising  in  the  administration  of  the  act  providing  for  leasing  of 
mineral  lands ;  and,  third^  the  preparation  of  reports  concerning  the 
mineral  character  of  specific  lands  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  other  Government  bureaus  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  public  land  and  Indian  land  laws. 

Despite  the  preoccupation  of  the  division  with  urgent  problems 
pertaining  to  the  second  phase  of  its  activities,  substantial  progress 
was  made  during  the  year  along  the  broader  lines  of  mineral-land 
classification. 

The  approval  of  the  potash-land  leasing  act  in  October,  1917,  and 
of  the  general  mineral-lands  leasing  act  in  February,  1920.  removed 
in  effect  the  necessity  for  further  withdrawals  of  lands  known  or 
believed  to  contain  aeposits  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  phosphate,  oil  shale, 
sodium,  or  potash,  but  it  did  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  classi- 
fication and  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  some  50,000,000  acres 
then  embraced  in  outstanding  mineral-land  withdrawals.  To  this 
unfinished  task  the  mineral  oivision  is  devoting  as  much  energy  as 
the  limitations  imposed  by  small  personnel,  inadequate  geologic 
information,  and  pressure  of  more  urgent  tasks  will  permit.  The 
results  accomplished  in  the  fiscal  year  include  a  net  reduction  of 
459,341  acres  in  the  total  area  previously  classified  as  coal  land,  a 
net  increase  of  268,359  acres  in  the  areja  previously  classified  as  phos- 
phate land  and  decreases  of  3,914,988  acres,  or  10  per  cent,  in  the  area 
of  outstanding  coal  withdrawals,  of  110,803  acres,  or  about  2  per 
cent,  in  the  area  of  outstanding  petroleum  reserves,  and  of  298,846 
acres,  or  11  per  cent,  in  the  area  of  outstanding  phosphate  reserves. 
No  change  was  effected  during  the  year  in  the  areas  previously  classi- 
fied as  oil  land,  withdrawn  or  classified  as  oil-shale  land,  include  in 
potash  resei:ves,  or  withdrawn  on  account  of  concealed  deposits  of 
metalliferous  minerals. 

The  gross  areas  already  classified  as  valuable  for  mineral  and  those 
remaining  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  certain  miner- 
als under  the  act  of  June  25, 1910,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Summary  of  outstanding  mineral  uHthdrawals  and  classifications,  June  SO, 

1922,  in  acres. 


state. 


Alaska 

Arisoaa , 

Arkansas.../... 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota.. 

Oreeon 

South  Dakota. . 

Utah 

Washington.... 
Wyoming 


Coal. 


Withdrawn. 


141,946 


17,643 
4,277,W7 


Classified  as 
coal  land. 


56,003 


61,160 

8,720 

3,170,645 


OU. 


Withdrawn. 


230,400 


1,178,392 
222,977 


Classified  as 
oQland. 


4,761 


10,612,683 

83,833 

6,369,349 

5,954,364 

4,361 


4,603 
'6*686,071 


466,990 
1,360,937 


42,007 


6,179,100 

601,852 

2,437,283 

34,775,181 


682,684 

11,178,288 

18,887 

260,093 

1,101,587 

141,444 

6,736,313 

29,806,480 


o4,  olP4 


1,962,787 
i,'089*i76' 


6,686,553 


42,007 
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i9iifliiiiartf  of  imt$i9m§kHf  m4fnerQl  %DithdrawaU  and  cHasHfioationB,  June  $0, 

19it^  ifi  ocre^— Oontiiiaed. 


OUdiate. 

Shosphate. 

Potash 
(with- 
drawn). 

state. 

With- 
drawn. 

Classtfled 

as  oil-shale 

land. 

With- 
drawn. 

Claarifled 

asphos- 

phatie  land. 

Callfoniia. 

90^618 

Colorado. 

41,560 

952,239 

Florida 

119,563 
720,534 

287,883 

T*irfw»       . 

. 

287,722 

Nevada. 

128 

86,584 

89,428 

Utah 

2,706,035 
460,103 

302,465 
996,049 

Wyoming 

25,293 

128,267 

4,117,377 

2,425,494 

293,015 

129,940 

The  contributions  of  the  mineral  division  to  the  administration 
of  tile  mineral-lands  leasing  acts  are  fundamental  and  important. 
They  involve,  with  respect  to  coal,  the  determination  whether  a 
prospecting  permit  or  a  lease  should  be  issued  and,  if  a  lease  is  re- 
quired, the  establishment  of  a  leasing  unit  consistent  in  area  and 
content  of  coal  with  the  mining  operation  to  be  undertaken  and 
the  reconmiendation  of  appropriate  stipulations  in  the  matters  of 
royalty,  minimum  investment,  and  minimum  annual  production. 
With  respect  to  oil  and  gas  they  require  the  definition  of  "the 
known  geologic  structure"  of  producing  oil  or  gas  fields  as  the 
primary  distinction  between  leasing  and  prospecting  areas,  the  de- 
termination  of  the  structural  relations  of  lands  emoraced  in  pros- 
pecting-permit  applications,  and  the  classification  of  all  tracts  in- 
cluded in  such  applications  which  are  at  the  same  time  involved  in 
unperfected  entries  under  the  nonmineral-land  laws.  Similar  types 
of  essential  service  involving  decisions  based  on  geologic  evidence 
are  rendered  in  the  .idministration  of  the  potash-land  leasing  act 
and  the  sections  of  the  general  mineral-lands  leasing  act  pertaining 
to  phosphate,  oil  shale,  and  sodium. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  year's  activities  of  the  divi- 
sion to  the  extent  that  thev  involve  the  consideration  of  specific 
applications  for  permit  or  lease  rights  under  the  leasing  acts: 

AppUcations  under  the  mineral  leasing  nets,  fiscal  year  1921-22. 


Permits. 

Leases. 

JPatents. 

Mineral. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Re- 
ceived, 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Acted 
on. 

Pend- 
ing. 

Oa  and  gas » '. . . 

Coal 

6,647 
515 

7,051 
345 

462 
234 

106 

4 

3' 

1 

91 

4."} 

Phosphate.^ : 

3            1 

RoainTTi    '.;; 

8 
X48 

**'"i6' 

133 

2 
15 

1 
2 

PfltasuMnm. . .              

1 

2 

2 

2 

00  shale 

The  broader  phases  of  the  division's  activities  under  the  leasing 
acts  were  restricted  during  the  year  almost  entirely  to  its  designa- 
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ti(His  of  the  boundaries  of  tiie  ^'  known  geologic  stnictore ''  of  pro- 
ducing oil  and  gas  fields— that  is,  the  designation  of  the  lands  that 
are  subject  to  lease  only,  as  distinguished  from  those  on  which  pros- 
pecting permits  may  ne  granted.  The  results,  which  involve  an 
exhaustive  study  of  each  area  considered,  include  definitions  of  the 
Gas  City  and  Baker  gas  fields,  in  Montana,  and  the  Hidden  Dome 
and  Little  Grass  Creek  gas  nelds  and  Bolton  Creek  oil  field,  in 
Wyoming,  together  with  a  revised  definition  of  the  Mahoney  Dome 
gas  field,  in  Wyoming.  At  the  end  of  the  year  38  fields,  having  a 
total  area  of  343,082  acres,  had  been  defined. 

In  the  matter  of  reports  rendered  in  response  to  requests  of  the 
General  Land  Office  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Aflfairs  for  information 
concerning  the  mineral  possibilities  of  specific  lands,  gratifying 
progress  resulted  from  a  special  effort  mad^  during  the  year  to  dis- 
pose of  the  excess  of  pending  cases  accumulated  miring  the  period 
m  which  the  efforts  of  the  division  were  necessarily  centered  on  its 
functions  under  the  leasing  acts.  The  general  summary  of  cases 
(p.  65)  shows  a  net  gain  of  1,982  such  cases  involving  reports  to  the 
General  Land  Office  and  of  13  cases  involving  reports  to  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  anticipated  effect  of  this  effort  is  the  attain- 
ment of  current  status  in  this  phase  of  divisional  activity  early  in 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  ^ 

In  all  the  types  of  activity  pursued  by  the  division  the  requisite  of 
definite  information  on  which  to  base  decisions  and  recommendations 
of  appropriate  action  has  necessitated  the  planning  and  financing  of 
considerable  field  work,  both  reconnaissance  and  detailed,  undertaken 
by  the  geologic  and  topographic  branches. 

DIVISION   OF  HTDROORAPHIC  OIASSIFICATION. 

POWZB  SECTION. 

The  work  of  the  power  section  consists  primarily  in  obtaining  and 
making  available  for  administration  under  the  public-land  laws  in- 
formation as  to  the  water-power  resources  of  the  public  landa  Re- 
ports are  made  on  specific  problems  as  they  arise,  such  problems 
ordinarily  invoMng  conflict  between  projects  for  power  develop- 
ment and  applications  under  the  land  laws.  The  endeavor  is  made 
to  reach  solutions  by  which  the  possibilities  for  developing  power 
may  be  preserved  with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  agricultural, 
transportation,  or  other  interests.  In  connection  with  these  specific 
problems  and  also  in  a  broad  way  constant  review  is  being  made  of 
power  reserves  in  order  that  all  land  having  material  value  for  the 
development  of  power,  and  only  such  land,  ^all  be  held  reserved  for 
that  purpose.  The  extent  of  tliis  task  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
over  4,000,000  acres  of  land  is  included  in  power  reserves  whose  use 
will  be  required  for  the  development  of  about  15,000,000  continuous 
horsepower. 

In  order  that  its  information  may  be  substantially  complete,  the 
section  designates  areas  not  thoroughly  surveyed  for  examination 
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by  the  field  branches  of  the  Survey.  Important  items  of  field  work 
to  obtain  data  for  power  classification  in  progress  at  the  request  of 
the  land-classification  board  and  financed  by  allotments  from  its 
funds  during  the  year  included  plan  and  profile  surveys  of  Colorado 
River  between  Green  and  Paria  rivers,  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  of 
Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers,  California;  and  detailed  studies  and 
reports  on  the  possibilities  of  developing  power  in  the  Klamath 
River  basin,  Oregon  and  California:  K^aweah  River,  California; 
iSiuslaw  River.  Oregon ;  Snake  River,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton ;  Salmon  River,  Idaho ;  Bear  River,  Idaho  and  Utah ;  the  Uinta 
Basin,  Utah;  Arkansas  River,  Colorado;  and  Big  Horn  River,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming.  All  such  information  as  it  becomes  available  is 
carefully  indexed  and  incorporated  in  an  inventory  of  water  resources 
maintained  by  the  land-classification  board,  which,  when  complete, 
will  enable  the  section  to  give  competent  advice  on  short  notice  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  each  tract  of  public  land  having  value  for  power 
can  best  be  used  in  connection  with  the  development  of  water  power 
and  as  to  the  relation  of  such  use  to  other  possible  uses  of  the  tract. 

The  work  of  the  section,  in  so  far  as  it  is  readily  subject  to  statis- 
tical record,  is  briefly  summarized  in  the  table  of  power-site  reserves, 
the  table  of  outstanding  water  resources  and  agricultural  withdrawals 
and  classifications,  and  the  general  summary  of  cases.  Certain 
features  of  the  operations  under  power  permits  and  grants  issued 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  water-power  act,  as  disclosed  by 
reports  made  on  request  of  the  section,  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary,  dated  August  24, 
1916  (45  L.  D.  326),  permittees  under  the  act  of  February  15,  1901 
(31  Stat.  790),  and  grantees  under  the  act  of  March  4,  1911  (36 
Stat.  1253),  to  whom  rights  have  been  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  since  January  1,  1913,  were  called  upon  for  detailed  re- 
ports of  the  operations  or  developments  of  their  power  systems  during 
the  calendar  year  1921.  An  examination  of  these  reports  shows  that 
the  total  installation  of  the  59  reporting  companies  is  1,260,000  kilo- 
watts, of  which  1,010,000  kilowatts  is  installed  at  hydroelectric  plants. 
The  total  energy  generated  amounted  to  3,725,000,000  kilowatt-hours, 
of  which  3,400,000,000  kilowatt-hours  was  generated  by  water  power. 
A  total  of  52,430,000  kilowatt-hours  was  purchased  from  companies 
which  have  no  portion  of  their  plants  under  permit  or  grant  from 
the  Interior  Department.  Of  the  amount  purcnased  42,970,000  kilo- 
watt-hours was  generated  by  water  power.  The  operating  expenses 
for  the  companies  generating  100,000,000  kilowatt-hours  or  more 
*  year  (90  per  cent  of  which  was  generated  by  water  power),  includ- 
ing taxes  and  depreciation,  averaged  8.7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  sold. 
The  gross  income  from  electrical  operations  of  the  same  companies 
wag  16  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  of  energy  sold. 
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Power  output  of  permittee$  and  grantees^  1916-1991. 


Number 
reporting. 

Kilowatt- 
hoars. 

Increase  or  decrease. 

Year. 

Kilowatt- 
hours. 

Percent. 

1010 

26 
32 
51 
57 
50 
59 

1,200,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
3,200,000,000 
3,100,000,000 
4,200,000,000 
3,725,000,000 

1917 

+800,000,000 
+1,200,000,000 

-100,000,000 
+1,100,000,000 

-475,000,000 

•k-vr 

1018 

+€0 

1919 

—8 

1920 

+36 

1921 

—11 

Power-site  reserves,  in  acres. 

[Includes  all  areas  reserved  or  dassifled  as  valuable  forpower  purposes  and  withheld  subject  to  disposal 
only  under  the  Federal  water-power  act  of  June  10, 1920  f41  Stat.  1063).  Designations,  dassiflcatians,  and 
other  types  of  reserves  are  included  in  the  total  areas  without  distinction.) 


State. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 

California 

(Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon • 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Reserved  i     Elimi- 


priorto 


422 

131,587 

944,360 

26,0S1 

603,536 

305,365 

486 

396,067 

1,240 

12,841 

241,619 

761 

27,875 

214,422 

503,351 

12 

586,391 

157, 5i6 

1,096 

195^753 


nated  prior 
to  J^  I, 


520 
105,194 


17,994 
32,615 


132,657 


532 
67,500 


Reserves 
outstand- 
ing prior 
to  July  1, 
1921. 


280 

6,239 

47,795 


112,939 
35,296 


67,546 


422 

131,067 

839,175 

26,081 

585,512 

272,750 

486 

263,410 

1,240 

12,309 

174,119 

761 

27,595 

206,183 

455,556 

12 

473,455 

122, 2S0 

1,096 

128,207 


4,350,823  .        627,107 


3,723,716 


Reserved 

dtuing 
fiscal  year. 


327 

20,178 

158,870 

2,888 


2,278 
18,544 


21,170 


Elimi- 
nated dur-.  outstand- 
ing fiscal  I  IngJuna 
year.      I  30, 1922. 


213,809 
18,387 

258 
15,631 

3,536 

32,691 

9,200 

10,626 

244,721 

750 
3,495 

296 
17,488 

4,373 
545 
226 


749 

151,245 

998,046 

2^400 

799,008 

275,506 

486 

284,253 

1,940 

12,300 

172,068 

761 

27X810 

am;  044 

441,508 

12 

471,860 

140,240 

870 

149,  on 


717,662 


82,139        4,850^2N 


Summary  of  outstanding  ivater  resources  and  agricultural  icltfidratcais  and 

classificationSf  June  30,  1922,  in  acres. 


Slate. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado , 

Florida 

Idaho , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New  Mexico. . , 

Oregon , 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Power  reserves. 


With- 
drawals. 


120 

03,415 

302,208 

22,354 

297,105 

252,510 


Classifica- 
tions. 


190 
1,188 

151 

1,500 

24,605 

3,652 


231,555 

1,240 

12,309 

148,197 

761 

27,543 

65,483 

415, 180 


88,601 


2,523,611 


o  Designated  and  not  otherwise  vvlthdrawn. 


389 


5,218 


Deslgna- 
tions.o 


528,245 


1,242 


143, 161 
15,891 


1,792  i 
5,182 


20,351 


65,545 


687,297 


Miscdla- 
neotis. 


>     Total. 


439! 

56,647 

167,441  I 

4,526  I 

477^383  . 

19,344) 

486! 

2,306  ' 


19,278 


244,773 


9,250  i 

18,796  j 
20,807 

870  : 
40,335  I 


740 
151,315 
906,016 
28^400 
799,086 
375,600 

486 

284,382 

1,340 

13^809 

173,068 

T61 
273,816 
308^644 
441,068 
13 
4n,860 
140,340 

870 
140,877 


1,062,786        4,880,8» 
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Summary  of  outstandinff  water  resaurceB,  etc, — Continued. 


state. 


AriMOft. 


CaUndo... 
Idaho 


Michigan 

Montana , 

Nebcaska...... 

Norada. , 

New  Mexico. . , 
North  Dakota. 
Oktahoma...., 

Oreson 

80^  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington.., 
Wyoming..... 


Reserroir 

with- 
drawals. 


23,0<0 


1,160 
1,738 


0,080 


1,909 
'i6,'6i9 


80 

35,943 

1,714 


84,983 


Public 

water  wlth- 

drawaU. 


13,061 


07,788 

1,830 

12,130 


7,199 


10,431 
6,281 


13,201 
240 

34,526 
020 

82,185 


260,662 


Stock-raising 

homestead 

designatioDS. 


Enlarged- 
homestead 
designatioaa.^ 


13,867,376 

1,120 

7,381,667 

7,060,227 

4,873,675 

101,434 

2,831 

14,230,552 

136,135 

415,509 

30,506,500 

329,832 

61,151 

5,899,111 

6,393,257 

990,528 

501,289 

18,867,903 


110,738,897 


25,607,306 


33;  677^637 
13,970,978 
637,734 


58,857,424 


46,450,478 
42,808,207 
12,289,022 


20,179,812 
15,973,096 
10,479,289 
6,330,033 
28,643,472 


820,518,665 


Oround-water 
reclamation 
designations. 


1,109,000 


1,109.000 


*  Indudes  560,654  acres  in  Idaho  and  1,562,614  acres  in  Utah  designated  under  nonresidence  provisions 
(^  the  acts. 

IBBIOATZOV  BEOnOV. 

The  primary  work  of  the  irrigation  section  is  classification  of  lands 
with  respect  to  irrigability  under  the  enlarged  and  stock-raising 
homestead  and  Nevada  ground- water  reclamation  acts.  In  the  main, 
the  thousands  of  applications  received  are  disposed  of  on  the  basis 
of  oflSce  information  recorded  in  the  inventory  of  water  resources 
and  other  convenient  aids  to  ready  reference.  Broad  areal  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  as  far  as  practicable,  and  in  consequence  the 
number  of  incoming  cases  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Cases 
that  can  not  be  handled  otherwise  are  listed  for  field  examination 
and  rej)ort  by  the  water-resources  branch.  Additional  broad  field 
studies  in  critical  areas  are  planned  for  execution  by  the  field  branches 
when  required  and  financed  by  allotments  from  the  funds  of  the 
board.  During  the  year  such  studies  were  made  in  the  Arkansas  River 
valley,  Colorado,  the  Casa  Grande  Valley,  Arizona,  and  the^  Uinta 
Basin,  Utah,  and  an  extended  survey  of  irrigation  possibilities  was 
made  in  Nevada. 

The  section  also  makes  reports  on  the  sufficiency  of  water  supply 
and  general  feasibility  of  irrigation  projects  that  recjuire  some  form 
of  Federal  approval  in  connection  with  the  admimstration  of  the 
public-land  laws,  and  it  initiates  the  withdrawal  of  lands  for  reser- 
voir sites. 

The  tables  relating  to  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homestead  desig- 
nations and  the  general  summary  of  cases  show  briefly  the  results  of 
many  features  of  the  work  of  the  section.  During  the  year  an  area 
of  382,320  acres  in  Nevada  was  designated  under  the  ground-water 
reclamation  act,  and  1,160  acres  in  California  was  included  in  res- 
ervoir-site withdrawals. 

o&Aznfo  8EOTZOV. 

The  stock-raising  homestead  law  requires  that  prior  to  entry  under 
its  terms  the  lana  shall  be  classified  as  nontimbered,  nonirrigable, 
valuable  chiefly  for  grazing  and  raising  forage  crops,  and  of  such 
character  that  640  acres  is  reasonably  required  for  tne  support  of  a 
family.  The  grazing  section  of  the  board  determines  what  lands 
shall  be  so  classified,  except  as  to  irrigability,  which  is  determined 
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by  the  irrigation  section.  The  nature  of  the  classification  is  so  com- 
plex that  in  many  extensive  areas  detailed  information  concerning 
the  particular  tract  applied  for  is  essential  to  proper  classification. 
Field  examination  of  individual  tracts  by  the  water-resources 
branch  is  therefore  planned  by  the  grazing  section  and  financed  by 
allotments  from  the  board's  funds.  Broad  areal  classification,  after 
general  reconnaissance,  is  applied  wherever  practicable,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  detailed  field  investigations  to  a  minimum. 

After  struggling  since  1917  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  an  almost 
total  lack  ot  specific  information  and  to  report  on  the  many  thou- 
sands of  applications  filed  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the 
grazing  section  has  finally  made  its  work  essentially  current. 

Reservation  and  restoration  of  tracts  valuable  for  watering  stock 
is  also  a  duty  of  this  section.  During  the  year  additions  to  public 
water  reserves  embraced  285  acres  in  Arizona,  8,192  acres  in  Califor- 
nia, 240  acres  in  Idaho,  1,103  acres  in  Nevada,  80  acres  in  New  Mexico* 
1,317  acres  in  Oregon,  2,570  acres  in  Utah,  and  40  acres  in  Wyoming, 
and  the  cancellations  of  such  reserves  included  585  acres  in  Cauf  omia^ 
240  acres  in  Montana,  45  acres  in  Nevada,  200  acres  in  New  Mexico, 
900  acres  in  Oregon,  3,871  acres  in  Utah,  and  2,242  acres  in  Wyoming. 
The  areas  remaining  reserved  as  public  watering  places  in  the  sev- 
eral States  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  shown  in  the  table  of  outstand- 
ing water  resources  and  agricultural  withdrawals  and  classifications, 
which  also  shows  the  outstanding  designations  under  the  stock-rais- 
inghomestead  act. 

The  general  summary  of  cases  and  the  summary  of  stock-raising 
homestead  designations  show  in  detail  other  features  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  this  section. 

Bnmmary  of  enlarged'homestead  deaiff nations,  in  acres. 

TAreas  dajMlfled  as  arid  and  noninigable,  residence  bj  elitrymen  reqnired  (act  of 
Feb.  19,  1900  (35  Stat.  689),  applicable  to  Arisona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon.  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming;  act  of  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat, 
S31),  applicable  to  Idaho;  act  of  June  18,  1912  (87  Stat  182),  applicable  to  Cali- 
fornia, Nortb  Dakota;  act  of  Mar.  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  953),  applicable  to  Kansas;  act 
of  Mar.  4,  1915  (88  Stat  1163),  applicable  to  South  Dakota).  Areas  classified  as  arid, 
Donlrrlgable,  and  lacking  domestic  water  supply,  residence  by  entrymen  not  required 
(act  of  Feb.  19,  1909  (35  Stat  639),  applicable  to  Utah;  act  of  June  17,  1910  (36 
Stat.  581),  applicable  to  Idaho).] 


State. 


Deslniatioiu 

pnorto 
July  1,1921. 


Arisona 

OaUfomla 

Colorado...., 

Idaho: 

TotaL 

Nonresldence. 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nevada 

Naw  Mexico 

North  Dakota.... 

Oregon. 

South  Dakota.... 
Utah: 

Total 

Nonresldence. 

Washington 

Wjroming 


C^anceUatlons 

prior  to 
July  1,1921. 


30,704,092 
11,806,396 
32,157,584 

13,2S6»030 
552,787 
605,734 
52,619,721 
49,948,296 
^,980, 781 
12,231,960 
21,054,769 
16,260,175 

10,583,974 
1,565,174 
0,501,725 

28,214,138 


328,925,373 


5,409,474 
226,480 
184,320 

444,125 
4,233 


244,282 
3,564,707 
227,732 
3,848 
964,494 
348,170 

350,415 

12,320 

251,842 

156,266 


12,396,235 


Designations 
outstanding 

DMigna- 
tions 

prior  to 
July  1,1921. 

during 
fiscal  year. 

25,294,618 

312,587 

11,579,916 

1,176,205 

31,973,264 

604,913 

12,811,904 

168,852 

548,554 

11,000 

605,734 

32,000 

52,375,489 

481,985 

46,383,«8 

66,980 

42,7ffl,049 

55,158 

12,228,112 

30,910 

20,070,275 

109,746 

15,912,005 

61,090 

10,m669 

265,280 

1,552,854 

19,280 

•'JS'S 

80,150 

28^067,882 

585,590 

31^529,138 

4,(n0,955 

Cancella- 
tions dur- 
ing fiscasl 
year. 


11,840 
640 

•9,280 


ati(Hi8 
out  ' 
June  30,11 


26,607,205 
12,744,281 
32,5n,537 

12,970,97V 
559,554 
687,734 
58,867,424 
40,450,478 
42,808,207 
12,259,023 
30^179,813 
15,973,096 


2081      25; 


»19,560 
9,520 


10^479,289 
1,562,614 
•,810,683 

28,643,472 


41,538      3a0.518,66& 


a  9,280  acres  previously  designated  under  sees.  1-5,  now  designated  under 
»  9,400  acres  previous^  desllnated  tinder  sees.  1-^  now  designated  under 


sec.  6. 

I.  6. 


PXJBUCATIOK  BBAITCH. 
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[Ar«as  classifled  as  nonirriffable,  nontimbered.  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  and  raising 
toThm  crops,  and  of  such  diaracier  that  640  acres  Is  reasonably  required  for  the 
support  of  a  family.    Act  of  December  29,  1016  (39  Stat.  862).] 


State. 


Desisnatlons  CanceUations 

pnor  to     I     prior  to 
Juj^l,1921. ,  Jiilyl,l»21. 


OaltfoRiia. . ... 

Colarado 

Idaho 

Kansas. 

liM^ipm 

Hoatana 

N^iraska 

Nenrada 

Nevr  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Wmtfiingtnn  .. 
Wyoming 


13,600, 

7,3M, 

6,116, 

4,451, 

93, 

13,735, 
124, 
199, 

29,896, 
310, 

6»405, 

6,267, 

717, 

360, 

18,129, 


930 
240 
132 
441 
804 
114 
911 
267 
778 
849 
683 
254 
871 
301 
477 
060 
220 
266 


106,821,598 


832,040 


8,240 
574 


16,000 


840 
320 
240 


3,080 


861,334 


Designations 
outstanding 

prior  to 
July  1,1921. 


12,777,890 

240 

7,354,132 

6,107,201 

4,451,230 

93,114 

^    911 

13,719,267 

124,778 

199,849 

29,896,683 

310,254 

49,781 

5,404,461 

6,267,157 

716,820 

360,220 

18,126,186 


105,960,264 


Designa- 
tions 
during 
fiscal  year. 


89,386 
880 

27,535 

973,666 

422,745 

8,320 

1,920 

520,285 

11,357 
218,460 
610,417 

19,578 

11,280 
494,858 
126, 170 
273,708 
232,203 
741,717 


4,784,485 


Cancella- 
tions dur- 
ing fiscal 
year. 


640 
400 


2,800 
600 


208 
70 


1,184 


5,852 


Designations 
outstanding 
June  30, 1922. 


12,867,276 

1,120 

7,381,667 

7,080,227 

4,873,575 

101,434 

2,831 

14,239,562 

136,135 

415,509 

30,606,500 

329,832 

61, 151 

5,899,111 

6,393,257 

990,528 

591,289 

18,867,908 


110,738,897 


PTTBLICATION  BRANCH. 


DIVISION  OF  BOOK  PUBLICATION. 


8B0TI0K  OP  TEXTS. 


During  the  year  22,697  pages  of  manuscript  were  edited  and  pre- 
pared for  printing,  and  proof  sheets  comprising  2,121  galley  proofs 
and  11,487  page  proofs  were  read  and  correcteoT  Indexes  were  pre- 
pared for  19  publications,  covering  4,600  pages.  Copy  and  proof  or 
stencils  for  1,958  pa^es  oi  multigraph  ana  mimeograph  matter  were 
read.  The  publications  of  the  year  are  listed  and  abstracted  on 
pages  4-10. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  six  persons  were  employed  in  this 
section.  The  water-resources  branch  nas  continued  to  render  special 
assistance  in  preparing  copy  and  reading  proof. 


8E0TI0H  OF  XZXXreT&ATIOirB. 


The  number  of  illustrations  prepared  was  2,565,  including  215 
miscellaneous  maps,  574  sections  and  diagrams,  402  photographs,  and 
1,374  paleontologic  drawings;  302  misceUaneous  jobs  were  also  done 
by  the  section.  The  illustrations  transmitted  to  accompany  manu- 
scripts numbered  1,716,  to  be  reproduced  by  chromouthography, 
photolithography,  halftone,  zinc  etching,  and  cuts  already  en- 
graved. Tne  number  of  proofs  received  and  examined  was  1,663. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  material  for  illustrating  44  reports  was  on 
hand.  During  the  year  the  force  has  been  reduced  by  one  death  and 
one  resignation ;  one  of  Uie  vacancies  was  filled  by  transfer  from  an* 
other  section  of  the  Survey,  and  the  force  now  includes  11  persons. 
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DIVISION    OF    MAP   EDITIKO. 
BEOnOH  OF  OEOLOOIO  MAPS. 

The  geologic  maps  and  other  illustrations  for  42  reports,  7  folios 
of  the  Greologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  and  Part  Ilof  the  World 
Atlas  of  Commercial  Geology  were  examined  and  edited  during  the 
year.  Part  II  of  the  World  Atlas,  comprising  tO  maps  printed  in 
colors,  with  accompanying  text,  was  completed  and  published.  One 
geologic  folio  (No.  213,  New  Athens-Okawville,  111.)  was  completed 
and  published.  Three  folios  (Raton-Brilliant-Koehler,  N.  Mex.- 
Colo.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  Kay,  Ariz.)  were  well  advanced  and 
the  maps  printed.  The  maps  of  the  Central  Black  Hills  (S.  Dak.) 
and  Carlyle-Centralia  (111.)  folios  were  in  color  proof,  approved  for 
printing.  The  Riddle  (Oreg.)  folio  was  prepared  and  made  ready 
for  engraving. 

BEOTIOH  OP  IN8PE0TI0H  AND  EDITINO  OP  TOPOORAPEZO  MAPS. 

During  the  year  62  topographic  maps  were  edited  and  transmitted 
for  engraving,  227  published  topographic  maps  were  edited  for  re- 
print, and  294  maps  were  edited  as  illustrations  for  Survey  reports, 
a  total  of  583  maps  edited.  The  proofs  read  in  first,  second,  and 
combined  proof  for  new  topographic  maps  numbered  95,  and  plate 

froof  was  read  for  corrections  to  166  reprinted  topographic  maps. 
Voofs  were  corrected  for  98  maps  reproduced  by  photolithography. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  69  new  topographic  maps  were  in  process  of 
engraving  and  printing.  Index  maps  for  16  State  circulars  were  re- 
vised and  proofs  corrected.  A  new  edition  of  the  topographic  and 
geologic  index  map  of  the  United  States  was  prepared  ana  printed 
on  a  scale  of  1:2,500,000.  (See  also  "Topographic  branch,"  pp. 
46-47.) 

DIVISION  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

A  total  of  457  publications,  comprising  157  new  books  and  pam- 
phlets, 1  new  geologic  folio.  Part  II  of  the  World  Atlas  of  Com- 
mercial Geology,  7  reprinted  books  and  pamphlets,  2  new  geologic 
maps,  90  new  or  revised  topographic  maps,  198  reprinted  topo- 
graphic maps^  and  1  list  of  publications,  were  received  by  the 
division  of  distribution  during  the  year.  A  number  of  special 
pamphlets  and  forms  prepared  for  administrative  use  were  also  de- 
livered and  distributed.  The  total  units  of  all  publications  received 
numbered  479,117  books  and  pamphlets,  4,258  geologic  folios,  5,010 
copies  of  Part  II  of  the  World  Atlas,  132  geologic  maps,  and  969,981 
topographic  and  other  maps,  a  grand  total  of  1,458,498. 

The  division  distributed  590,284  books,  8,734  folios,  3,099  copies  of 
the  World  Atlas  (1,103  of  Part  I  and  1,996  of  Part  II),  and  727,477 
maps,  a  total  of  1,329,594,  of  which  6,346  folios,  1,907  copies  of  the 
World  Atlas  (788  of  Part  I  and  1,119  of  Part  II),  and  594^17  maps 
were  sold.  Tlie  sum  received  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  tne 
result  of  sales  of  publications  was  $42,078.99.  including  $38,838.84  for 
topographic  and  geolomc  maps,  $872.75  tor  geologic  folios,  and 
$2,3^.40  for  copies  of  the  World  Atlas.  The  division  received  and 
answered  97,607  letters. 
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DIVISION   OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 
TOPOORAPHIO  MAPS  AKD  OEOLOOIO  POLIOS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  70  new  topographic  maps  were  engraved 
and  prmted.  In  addition  to  these,  22  new  topographic  maps  were 
engraved,  but  the  printing  was  not  completed  by  June  30.  A  strip 
to  complete  the  map  of  Lawrence  County,  Mo.,  was  also  engraved, 
but  no  prints  were  required.  Engraving  on  14  more  new  topographic 
maps  was  nearly  completed.  Twenty  new  maps  were  photolitho- 
graphed  a^d  printed,  making  a  total  of  90  new  maps  printed  and 
delivered. 

Corrections  were  engraved  on  the  plates  of  222  maps.  Reprint 
editions  of  181  topographic  maps  showing  corrections  and  of  17  cor- 
rected State  and  other  photolithographed  maps  were  also  printed 
and  delivered. 

Of  new  and  reprinted  maps  288  different  editions,  amounting  to 
969,981  copies,  were  delivered  to  the  map  room. 

One  new  geologic  folio  was  published,  the  edition  amounting  to 
4,258  copies.  Extra  geologic  maps  of  this  folio  to  the  number  of 
132  copies  were  also  delivered. 

OTHER  OOVEENXENT  MAP  PEIITTINO. 

A  large  amount  of  work  was  also  done  for  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  various  branches  of  the  War  Department,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Veterans'  Bureau,  Department  of  State, 
Treasury  Department,  Department  of  Labor,  Navy  Department,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  International  Boundary  Commission,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Beclamation  Service,  General  Land  Office, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Forest  Service,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion, United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Weather  Bureau,  Bureau  of 
Soils,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Bui-eau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Esti- 
mates, and  States  Relations  Service.  This  work  for  other  branches 
of  the  Government  included  many  reprint  editions  and  amounted  to 
about  $106^000,  for  which  the  appropriation  for  engraving  and  print- 
ing geologic  maps  was  reimbursed  by  transfer  of  credit  on  the  hooks 
of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Work  was  also  done  for  private  firms.  State  organizations,  and  col- 
leges, and  the  money  received  in  payment  for  the  work,  $350.67,  was 
turned  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  credited  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  Transfer  impressions  to  the  number  of  491  were 
made  during  the  year,  including  230  furnished  to  contracting  printers 
on  requisition  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  161  furnished  to 
private  firms  and  institutions,  and  100  furnished  under  cooperative 
agreements  without  charge  to  various  State  geological  surveys. 

During  the  year  Part  II  of  the  World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Ge- 
ology and  the  large  irrigation  and  relief,  map  of  California  were  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  relating  to 
the  map  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Of  contract  and  miscellaneous  printing  of  all  kinds,  2,442,227 
copies  were  printed.  Including  topographic  maps  and  geologic 
folios,  a  grand  total  of  3,416,598  copies  were  printed  and  delivered. 
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PHOTOaBATHIO  LABOBATOBT. 

The  output  of  the  photographic  laboratory  consisted  of  12,819 
negatives  (1^89  wet,  2,361  dry,  319  paper,  4,734  field  negatives  de- 
veloped, and  4,116  photolithographic),  907  lantern  slideSj  90,629 
prints  (67,219  maps  and  diagrams,  16,561  photographs  for  illustra- 
tions, and  6,849  rectigraphs),  3,664  zinc  plates,  158  zinc  etchings, 
46  celluloid  prints,  263  lantern  slides  colored,  and  993  prints  mounted. 

ABHINISTBATIVE  BBANCH. 

EXECUTIVE    DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  executive  division  was  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter as  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

MaUs^  -filea^  cmd  records. — ^During  the  year  148,015  pieces  of  mail, 
of  which  2,508  were  registered,  were  opened  and  reierred;  5,000  letters 
and  cards  were  received  in  connection  with  revisions  of  mailing  lists. 
In  addition  174,800  letters  wei^  received  direct  by  the  other  divisions, 
making  a  total  of  327,815,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  compared  with  1921. 
Of  the  letters  opened  in  this  division,  21,955  contained  $41,889.38 
remitted  for  Survey  publications,  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  number 
of  letters  and  of  $2,330*02  in  amount  compared  with  1921.  The  num- 
ber of  ordinary  letters  mailed  through  the  division  was  108,065,  of 
registered  letters  and  packages  21,436,  and  of  form  letters  and  cards, 
etc.  (addressograph  section)  600,000.  In  addition  299,200  pieces  of 
mail  were  sent  out  direct  from  other  divisions.  The  total  number  of 
outgoing  pieces  of  mail  for  the  Geological  Survey  was  1,028,701. 

freight  and  express. — During  the  year  2,000  pieces  of  freight  and 
express  were  handled,  954  outgoing  and  1,046  incoming. 

Fersormel. — The  roll  of  Secretary's  appointees  numbered  877  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  122  less  than  at  the  end  of  1921,  The  total 
number  of  changes  in  the  i)ersonnel  was  506,  which  included  74  ap- 
pointments and  196  separations  (4  deaths). 

During  the  calendar  year  18,170  days  of  annual  leave  and  4,965 
days  of  sick  leave  were  granted,  being  68  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
the  annual  leave  which  could  have  been  taken  and  18^  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  sick  leave  which  it  would  have  bieen  possible  to  grant  to  an 
average  of  893  employees:  12,366  days  of  leave  without  pay  and 
furlough  were  also  granted. 

The  j>ersonnel  wonc  and  the  recording,  referring,  reviewing,  filing, 
and  mailing  of  correspondence  required  the  service  of  17  clenos.  On 
June  30, 1922,  this  number  was  reduced  to  13. 

DIVISION  or  SdENTinC  AND  TECHNICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  requisitions  on  the  division  of  scientific  and  technical  equip- 
ment during  the  year  numbered  1^86,  of  which  1,254  were  completed. 
Registration  of  instruments  was  checked  and  errors  corrected.  The 
principal  correction  was  in  aneroid  barometers,  which  were  found 
to  be  very  irregular  and  showed  improper  handling.  An  exhibition 
of  the  barometer  was  arrangedj  and  an  effort  was  made  to  educate 
all  users  in  the  proper  care  of  this  delicatfe  instrument.  An  apparatus 
for  determining  the  flow  of  oil,  salt  water,  and  fresh  water  through 
oil  and  sand  was  devised.    A  system  for  the  setting  of  platinum 
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cross  wires  was  perfected  and  is  now  being  used  for  the  G6ol()gical 
Survey  and  fiedamation  Service  at  a  material  saving.  Previously 
only  one  shop  in  the  country  did  work  of  this  sort,  and  naturally 
its  charges  were  high.  A  noncorrosive  and  nonmagnetic  bomb  to 
withstand  a  pressure  of  3,000  pounds  was  made.  Improvements  on 
deep-well  apparatus  and  many  other  devices  were  acccHnplished  at 
much  less  cost  than  would  have  been  possible  in  an  outside  shop. 

IjEBRABT. 

In  the  librarv  the  receipts  numbered  1,598  books,  14,572  periodi- 
cals and  pamphlets,  and  653  maps;  1,401  books  were  bound.  The 
record  of  readers  and  visitors  is  13,369,  and  the  loans  for  outside 
use  7,736  books  and  426  maps.  Continued  calls  are  received  from 
libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  loan  of  publications 
known  to  be  available  only  in  this  library,  such  as  scarce  forei^ 
governmental  reports  on  geology,  foreign  technical  and  scientmc 
{>eriodicals,  and  foreign  maps.  New  cards  to  the  number  of  7,396 
were  added  to  the  catalog,  and  576  catalog  entries  were  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Library  of  Congress  ror  printing.  Over  3,000 
letters  were  written,  largely  concerning  the  exchange  of  publications; 
this  correspondence  involved  the  translation  of  hundreds  of  letters 
in  foreign  languages.  Foreign  articles  and  letters  to  the  number 
of  265  were  translated  for  other  divisions  of  the  Survey.  The  bibli- 
ography of  North  American  geology  for  1919  and  1920  was  prepared 
and  submitted  for  publication.  The  small  staff  of  the  library  did  its 
best  to  make  this  great,  highly  special,  and  almost  priceless  collection 
of  books  and  maps  fill  the  full  measure  of  service  which  it  should 
render  to  students  and  specialists. 

DIVISIOK  OF  AOOOUKTB. 

Condensed  statements  covering  the  expenditures  from  Federal 
funds  during  the  year  are  given  on  pages  78-79.  The  amounts  con- 
tributed by  States  for  cooperative  wonc  are  set  forth  on  pages  48, 
53-M. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 

THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 


H.  Foster  Bain,  DreEOTOK. 


SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITIES. 

The  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  amended  in  1913  (37 
Stat.  681),  authorizes  the  bureau  to  conduct  investigations  with  a 
view  to  improving  health  and  safety  in  the  mineral  industry,  and  to 
inci:easing  efficiency  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  mineral 
resources.  The  field  of  tlie  bureau's  activity,  therefore,  extends  from 
the  commercial  development  of  mineral  deposits  to  the  production 
and  utilization  of  the  marketable  products. 

The  bureau  studies  mine  hazards,  conducts  rescue  and  first-aid 
training  for  miners,  and  investigates  such  matters  as  health  and  safety 
conditions  in  mines  and  mining  communities,  explosives  and  equip- 
ment used  in  mines,  the  utilization  of  coal  with  greater  efficiency, 
the  prevention  of  waste  in  the  production,  transportation,  and  use  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and  the  development  of  processes  whereby 
deposits  of  minerals  now  imworked  may  be  made  available  as  sources 
of  supply. 

The  bureau  also  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  operating  regu- 
lations for  the  mines  and  oil  wells  on  lands  leased  frona  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  inspection  of  mines  and  mineral  properties  on  Indian 
lands.  It  tests  fuels  purchased  for  the  Government  and  serves  in 
general  as  the  agent  of  the  latter  in  technical  matters  relating  to 
mines. 

In  the  course  of  its  work  the  bureau  cooperates  with  the  War  De- 
partment, Navy  Department,  the  Department  of  Agricultiu^,  the 
department  of  Commerce,  the  Unitea  States  Shipping  Board,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  with  various  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  with  numerous  State,  municipal,  and 
private  organizations. 

ORGAiriZATIOlf. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  of  the  bureau  is  indicated  by 
the  accompanying  chart  of  the  lines  of  administrative  control. 
Scientific  accuracy  and  technical  skill  in  the  direction  of  the  work  is 
assured  through  tne  division  chiefs,  who  are  selected  for  their  special 
knowledge;  each  of  them  serves  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  director 
and  the  whole  bureau  within  his  specialty.  The  director  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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FIN ANCIAI  STATEKENT. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  was  $2,384.- 
908.51;  the  disbursements  were  $3,645,957.73. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  a  total  of  $375,568.82; 
the  disbursements  out  of  this  fund  were  $187,652.27. 

Below  is  a  statement  showing  the  amounts  available  and  the  sum 
distributed  imder  each  appropriation: 


Title. 


General  expenses 

Investigating  mine  accidents 

Te<:tinsfuel 

Mineral  minin?  investi^tions. . . 

Petroleum  and  natural  eas 

£  xnenses  mining  experiment  sta- 
tions  

Care,  etc.,  new  buildinss  and 
grounds,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Operating  mine  rescue  cars 

Inspecting  mines  in  A  laska 

Books  and  publications 

Enforcement  oil  lea'int;  act 

Maintenance  and  operation,  fuel 
yards 

Inve^igations  lignite  coals  and 
peat 

Nonmetallic  investigations 

Total 

TRANSVIRRIP  TROM  WAR  AND 
NAVT  DEPARTMENTS. 

Army  investigations  of  activated 
coals 

Army  explosives  tests 

Maintenance,  eouipment,  and 
operation  of  helium  repuriflca- 
tion  plant 

Railroad  repuriflcation  unit 

Helium  exploration  and  researdi . 

Helium-gas  lea^g  fund 

Helium  experimental  and  re- 
search work 

Experimentation  with  helium 
repuriflcation,  plant  No.  2 

Helium  exploration  and  research . 

Upkeep,  heUnm  plant,  Petrolia, 
Tex 

Total 


Amounts. 


$76,900.00 
409,065.00 
142,510.00 
125,000.00 
135,000.00 

200,000.00 

50,000.00 

160,000.00 

7,325.00 

1,500.00 

132,000.00 

1833,867.57 

» 76,740.94 
85,000.00 


2,384,908.51 


5,000.00 
6,500.00 


121,171.37 

120,176.84 

128,171.00 

>  146,850.61 

170,000.00 

120,700.00 
45,000.00 

12,000.00 


375,568.82 


Repayments. 


14,720.00 


29,500.00 
2,304,183.95 


2,338,403.95 


Available. 


976,900.00 
411.786.00 
142,510.00 
125,000.00 
135,000.00 

200,000.00 

50,000.00 

160,000.00 

7,325.00 

1,500.00 

161,500.00 

3,138,06L52 

76,740.94 
35,000.00 


4,723,312.46 


5,000.00 
6,500.00 


21,171.37 

20,175.84 

28,171.00 

146,850.61 

70,OCO.OO 

20,700.00 
45,000.00 

12,000.00 


Disburse- 
nients. 


876,766.85 
400,924.07 
140,811.63 
119,841.76 
129,596.51 

198,889.08 

49,428.18 

156,200.44 

6,809.11 

1,442.21 

159,820.53 

2,162,586.80 

12,301.21 
30,544.35 


3,645,957.73 


4,951.48 
3,588.88 


21,150.28 

17,925.41 

27,976.58 

3,038.38 

69,813.33 

14,023.01 
15,02C.15 

10,164.77 


375,568.82 


187,652.27 


Balance 

available 

subject  to 

vcNxchersor 

daims. 


8133.15 

12,800.93 

1,098.37 

5,158.24 

5,403.49 

1,110.92 

• 

576.82 
3,799.56 

516.89 

67.79 

1,679.47 

s  975,464.72 

•64,439.73 
4,455.65 


1,077,354.73 


48.52 
2,911.12 


<  21.09 

'2,250.43 

s  194.42 

s  143,812.23 

«  186.67 

s  6, 676. 99 
4  20,979.85 

M,835.23 


187,916.55 


1  Balance  available  from  1921. 
s  Available  for  1923. 


*  Available  until  expended. 

*  Available  toe  1923  and  1924. 


PEBSOmiEI. 

r  On  June  30,  1922,  there  were  667  employees  on  duty  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  644  of  whom  held  Secretary's  appointments,  they  being 
distributed  and  classified  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 
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THE  WOBK  OF  THE  YEAR. 
Number  of  appointees  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  June  SO,  1922* 


Location. 

Classification  and  number  of  appointees. 

Technical. 

Clerical. 

Nonderical. 

Total. 

"W^hlnrton 

144 
ft  116 

106 
52 

47 

«59 
«dl 
466 

209 

Pittsburgh 

206 

Field  in  genert) 

229 

Total 

253 

205 

186 

644 

v^ 

1  Eneineers,  20;  diemists,  13:  mi%ellaneou8, 11. 

<  Includes  such  emolovees  as  chauffeur,  mechanic,  watchman,  messenger,  laborer. 

>  Engineers,  36:  chemi^,  33:  miscellaneous,  24. 

*  Inrhides  such  employees  as  fireman,  watchman,  oiler,  carpenter,  shot  firer,  mechanic,  miner,  operator, 
Instrument  maker,  <anitor,  laborer. 

*  Engineers,  52;  chemists,  20:  miscellaneous.  44. 

In  addition  to  the  employees  enumerated  in  the  table,  there  were, 
including  cooks,  23  unsKilled  laborers  snd  other  miscellaneous  em- 
ployees, on  field  agreement,  13  of  whom  were  employed  at  the  Bruce- 
ton  experimental  mine  and  10  on  mine  rescue  cars,  or  a  total  of  667 
employees  on  duty  Jime  30,  1922,  a  decrease  of  89  appointees  and 
16  neld  a^eement  employees,  as  compared  with  Jime  30,  1921. 

In  addition  to  the  667  regular  employees  of  the  bureau,  tiiere  were 
on  June  30,  1922,  140  consulting  and  other  employees  holding  ap- 
pointments limited  to  S300  per  annum,  employed  for  intermittent 
service  on  an  hourly  or  daily  basis.  On  war-minerals  relief  work 
there  were  12  employees. 

Dining  the  year  the  total  number  of  changes  in  status  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  consisting  of  ap- 
pomtments,  reinstatements,  transfers,  promotions,  reductions,  sepa- 
rations, extensions,  etc.,  was  1,123.  xhe  number  of  changes  in 
status  on  field  agreements  issued  bv  the  director  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  including  employinents,  separations, 
etc.,  was  424,  a  t6tal  of  1,547  in  all,  and  in  connection  with  tne  various 
status  changes  a  total  of  2,603  miscellaneous  letters  and  other  general 
correspondence  incident  to  personnel  work  were  necessary. 

THE  WOBK  OF  THE  TEAB. 

Within  the  year  just  closed  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  accomplished 
an  unusual  amount  of  constructive  work.  Its  activities  are  so  nu- 
merous and  its  field  is  so  broad  that  even  to  mention  here  more  than 
a  few  items  is  impossible.  Others  are  discussed  in  the  report,  sepa- 
rately submitted,  of  the  various  divisions  and  sections  of  the  bureau. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  16,291  persons  were  trained  in 
first-aid  and  rescue  work  and  assistance  was  rendered  at  24  mine 
accidents  by  the  mine  safety  service;  78  mines  and  14  mills  were 
surveyed  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Safety  Council;  348,000 
publications  were  distributed  and  92,000  letters  answered  bv  the 
mformation  service;  coal  was  tested  and  analyses  were  made,  in- 
volving 68,740  determinations,  for  the  War,  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
Post  (Sffice,  State,  Labor,  Commerce,  Justice,  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments and  for  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  Panama  Railroad,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
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Bvlvania,  and  others;  studies  of  health  hazards  in  the  petroleum  in- 
clustry  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Healtn  Service  and 
the  American  Petrolemn  Institute;  smoke-abatement  surveys  were 
made  in  cooperation  with  Salt  Lake  Gty,  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  and  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  service  was  rendered  on  mterdepartmental  boards  of 
patents,  specifications,  and  fuel  purchases;  a  fuel-economy  survey  of 
the  Government  heating  and  power  plants  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  undertaken;  185,000  tons  of  coal  were  delivered  by  truck  and 
75,000  by  railway  car  through  the  Government  fuel  yard;  new 
standards  were  justified  and  set  for  impurity  allowances  in  the 
Salt  Creek  oil  field  which  will  increase  Government  revenue  $40,000 

Ser  annum  on  present  production;  the  value  of  waste  coal  in 
umps  at  Wilkeson,  Wash.,  was  demonstrated,  with  the  result  that 
a  plant  for  the  recovery  of  150,000  tons  is  now  being  erected;  the 
dimculty  in  the  way  of  using  low-priced  cyanide  in  metallur^cal 
work  was  discovered  and  remedied,  so  that  a  monopoly  has  been 
broken;  impoftant  improvements  in  mining  and  metallurgical  recov- 
ery were  perfected  ana  introduced  at  many  plants. 

it  is  a  long  and  interesting  story  of  achievement  through  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology  to  industry.  Because  it  can  not  be 
given  in  detail  here,  only  those  parts  dealing  with  Alaska,  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  at  Government  leased  mines  and  oil  wells, 
and  something  of  studies  made  in  connection  with  the  long  strike 
at  the  coal  mines,  will  be  related. 


THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

It  has  not  been  considered  to  be  the  province  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  interfere  in  those  matters  relating  to  wages  or  the  conditions 
of  labor  that  are  made  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  agreement 
between  operators  and  men.  The  bureau  is  primarily  concerned  in 
safety  as  applied  to  both  men  and  property,  and  its  endeavors  have 
been  so  generally  imderstood  and  appreciated  that  it  has  had  the 
heartv  cooperation  of  both  men  and  operators  at  all  times.  One  of 
the  pleasant  features  of  the  year's  work  was  tjie  fact  that,  although  a 
CTeat  strike  closed  many  coal  mines  and  whole  districts  for  months, 
first-aid  and  rescue  training  went  steadily  ahead.  Within  the  year 
34  first-aid  and  safety  meets  in  10  States  were  held.  Men  and  opera- 
tors may  differ  as  to  wages  or  hours,  but  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  safety  and  for  steady  improvement 
in  mining  practice. 

Nevertneless  the  biu'eau  can  not  remain  wholly  detached  from  the 
economic  problems  of  mining  and  especially  from  those  faced  by  the 
bituminous  coid  industry.  The  fact  that  this  industry  is  overbuilt 
and  overmanned  has  been  repeatedly  stated.  The  further  fact  that 
the  in^aritjr  of  employment  due  to  this  overexpansion  and  to  the 
seasonal  variations  in  the  demand  for  coal  results  m  hardship  to  both 
men  and  operators  and  attracts  to  the  industry  an  imdue  propor- 
tion of  the  men  who  do  not  want  steady  work  is  almost  equally  well 
known.  Some  of  the  men  want  a  year's  income  for  a  part  year's 
work  and  some  of  the  operators  want  protection  on  excessive  in- 
vestments. It  is  improbable  that  any  sure  panacea  exists  for  such  a 
complicated  maladjustment,  but  remedial  measiu*es  should  be  sought 
and  applied. 

The  chief  mining  engineer  of  the  bureau,  George  S.  Rice,  formerly 
for  many  years  connected  with  coal  operations,  has  pointed  out  that 
there  is  continual  exhaustion  and  abandonment  of  mines  and  open- 
ing of  new  ones.  If  therefore  the  opening  of  additional  imneeded 
mmes  can  be  stopped  for  a  while,  or  the  rate  of  opening  decreased, 
mine  capacity  wul  soon  be  properly  adjusted  to  ciurent  needs.  At 
present  ordinary  economic  pressure  is  not  preventing  overexpansion. 
Recmrent  strikes,  by  making  temporary  high  prices  for  coat,  tempt 
men  to  open  new  mines,  and  the  striving  ^or  econom^r  through  larger 
operations  leads  individual  companies  to  increase  their  own  capacity 
regardless  of  others.  Under  our  present  system  of  laws  there  is  no 
way  to  control  development.  Anyone  owning  coal  land  is  regarded 
as  having  an  inherent  right  to  open  a  mine  and  market  Us  output 
if  he  can,  and  public  opimon  is  undoubtedly  hostile  to  imy  suggestion 
looking  toward  an  infengement  on  or  abridgment  of  tlat  nght. 

Railways  do  not  receive  such  consideration;  public  opinion  now 
recognizes  them  as  pubUc  service  agencies  that  exist  primarily  for  the 
sociS  good  and  not  i^erely  to  make  the  maximum  of  profit  for  their, 
projectors  and  owners.  Through  a  series  of  steps  it  has  come  about 
that  as  a  practical  matter  the  capital  for  building  additional  railways 
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or  providing  additional  facilities  can  be  raised  only  after  a  showing 
having  been  made,  before  a  competent  public  tribimal,  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  When  a  new  coal  mine  is  opened,  however, 
it  is  necessarv  for  some  one  to  spend  approximately  as  much  money 
for  additional  locomotives  and  coal  cars  as  is  spent  for  equipping  the 
mine  itself,  or  else  cars  and  locomotives  already  serving  other  mines 
must  be  diverted  to  afford  facilities  to  the  new  property.  Indeed  it 
is  mandatory  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  rate  the 
mine — that  is,  to  determine  its  capacity — and  to  order  the  railway  to 
make  a  reallotment  of  cars  so  as  to  provide  a  share  for  the  newcomer. 

It  would  seem  to  be  but  a  logical  development  from  existing  prac- 
tice if  the  company  desiring  to  open  a  mme  and  so  to  compel  the 
railway  to  incur  expense  for  connection  and  equipment  or  divert  it 
from  others  should  be  reauired  to  furnish  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  definite  eviaence  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
This  would  in  no  way  prevent  anyone  from  opening  a  mine  if  he 
could  show  there  was  public  need  for  it  or  if  ne  was  prepared  to 
furnish  his  own  facilities  for  getting  the  coal  to  market,  as  might 
weU  happen  with  wagon  min^  and  those  situated  along  rivere^d 
canals.  It  would  merely  place  on  the  mine  promoter  the  burden  of 
proof  that  the  railway  must  now  meet  in  any  event  if  capital  has  to 
DC  enlisted  to  furnish  the  equipment.  It  would  also  do  away  with 
the  sjTstem  of  dividing  up  equipment  alreadv  inadequate  in  amount 
among  an  increasing  number  of  shippers  to  the  real  benefit  of  no  one 
and  the  harm  of  the  public.  If  the  general  equality  of  investment 
in  mining  plant  and  in  raUway  equipment  he  considered,  the  prob- 
lem  seems  properly  to  be  as  much  a  railway  as  a  mining  one.  In- 
stitution of  the  proposed  change  would  bring  about  a  gradual  and 
natural  adjustment  of  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  to  the 
Nation's  needs  without  final  hardship.  Even  the  landowner  who 
might  indirectlv  be  hindered  from  forcing  his  coal  on  an  overloaded 
market  would  nave  compensation,  in  that  at  a  later  period  when  the 
coal  was  really  needed  a  steady  demand  and  fair  price  could  be 
anticipated. 

At  another  point  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  practice,  and 
that  is  in  the  issuing  of  coal  leases  on  the  public  lands.  The  law  of 
February  25,  1920,  is  mandatory  so  far  as  reauiring  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  divide  the  land  mto  leasing  blocks  is  concerned,  but 
it  apparently  permits  his  discretion  as  to  when  and  by  what  general 
method  leases  shall  be  granted.  In  practice,  leases  thus  far  have 
been  given  to  any  qualified  appUcant  who  took  the  necessary  steps 
and  gave  the  required  guaranties,  and  that,  doubtless,  is  what  public 
opimon  has  expected.  The  department  can  not,  however,  without 
violation  of  the  plain  intent  of  the  law,  grant  leases  without  setting 
up  requirements  as  to  minimum  production  per  annum.  It  was 
clearly  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  leases  should  be  eranted 
to  tie  up  limd  for  long  periods  for  speculative  purposes.  So  each 
lease  granted  must  require  the  mining  of  a  minimum  amount  of  coal 
per  year  and  the  giving  of  effective  bond  for  perfonnance.  The  re- 
sults that  flow  from  this  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  lessees 
and  others.  Taking  into  account  mines  now  operating  on  private 
lands  and  Government  leases  there  will  be  built  up  withm  two  years 
in  13  Western  States  a  mine  capacity  of  80,000,000  tons,  wliereas 
the  maximum  war-time  market  for  coal  from  these  States  was  40,* 
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600,000  and  is  now  less.  This  is  certain  to  bring  about  the  same 
unhealthy  condition  in  the  West,  the  same  loss  of  capital,  and  dis- 
tress among  miners  that  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  1921  in  the 
East  and  Afiddle  West.  If,  however,  the  department  should  refuse 
to  grant  any  more  coal  leases  in  the  region  mdicated  until  demand 
was  within  some  reasonable  percentage  of  proposed  output,  there 
would  doubtless  be  severe  criticism.  The  public  must  soon  in  its 
own  interest  take  more  thought  as  to  such  conditions  and  be  pre- 
pared to  sustain  remedial  legislation.  There  is  need  and  room  nere 
for  real  conservation. 

The  seasonal  demand  for  coal  can  to  some  extent  be  met  by  storage, 
but  must  be  by  the  consumer  or  by  some  distributing  agent  operating 
between  him  and  the  mine.  At  the  mines  the  best  place  to  store 
coal  is  in  the  groimd  and  with  unimportant  exceptions  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  provide  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  storage  above  ground. 
The  anthracite  companies  established  near  points  of  consumption  a 
svstem  of  great  storage  piles  which  were  valuable  balance  wheels  to 
tne  trade  and  have  facilitated  that  steadiness  of  operation  which 
distinguishes  anthracite  from  bituminous  mining.  Large-scale  stor- 
age of  bituminous  coal  has  been  less  practicable  because  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  future  price — a  result  of  tne  excess  capacity  of  the  mines 
and  the  keen  competition — ^has  deterred  compames  and  individuals 
from  making  the  necessary  investment.  The  same  factors  tend  to 
discourage  individual  consumers  from  storing  in  summer  coal  that 
will  not  be  burned  till  winter.  In  periods  of  advancing  price  or  of 
anticipated  shortage,  however,  as  much  as  60,000,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  has  actually  gone  into  storage.  This  is  enough  under 
normal  conditions  to  stabilize  the  industry  and  also  to  contradict 
eflfectually  those  who  doubt  the  technical  feasibility  of  storing  soft 
coal.  With  proper  selection  of  the  coal  and  due  attention  to  modest 
requirements  as  to  methods,  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  store  large 
quantities  of  most  coal  at  moderate  cost.  The  risk  is  in  the  imcer- 
tainties  as  to  future  price,  as  the  mine  and  railway  equipment  of  the 
country  is  extensive  enough  to  allow  industry,  except  under  unusual 
conditions,  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  direct  from  the  mines.  Goal 
shortage  and  car  shortage  is  a  local  matter  in  normal  years.  As  a 
nation  we  have  put  men  and  money  into  coal  mining  and  the  rail- 
ways to  meet  peak  loads  rather  than  provide  a  less  amoimt  of  capital 
for  storage  and  so  insure  steady  and  economical  operation.  The 
whole  problem  of  coal  storage  has  recently  been  reviewed  bj  H.  H. 
Stoek,  consulting  engineer  to  the  bureau,  and  a  report  is  being 
prepared  which  will  place  the  facts  at  the  disposal  of  all  persons 
mterested. 

Another  phase  of  the  coal  trade  is  of  interest  to  the  bureau— the 
possibility  of  working  out  a  use  classification  that  will  permit  a  wider 
pooling  of  coal.  Such  pooling  would  relieve  the  pressure  on  docks, 
terminals,  and  railwav  equipment.  Most  users  of  coal  lack  facilities 
for  selecting  the  graaes  best  suited  to  their  needs,  and  most  coal  is 
sold  on  its  name  or  on  the  reputation  of  the  operating  company  or 
local  dealer.  A  good  name  is  a  valuable  asset  m  business  and  when 
one  has  been  built  up  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  public  benefit,  but 
this  should  not  be  incompatible  with  the  perfecting  of  some  system 
whereby  a  buyer  could  be  assured  of  gettmg  on  <telivery  a  definite 
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measure  of  predetermined  value  in  his  coal.  A  system  that  woiild 
justly  penalize  dirty  coal  and  would  assure  each  grade  selling  on  its 
merit  would  be  in  the  public  interest.  If  such  variable  products  as 
cotton,  potatoes,  and  wheat  can  be  satisfactorily  graded  lor  delivery 
in  the  public  markets  it  would  seem  not  too  much  to  ask  that  a  similar 
system  be  applied  to  coal.  A  basic  difficulty  is  that  of  sampling  and 
measuring  without  imdue  expense  a  commodity  handled  in  such 
quantity.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  sample  coal  by  hundreds  of 
trainloads  than  to  grade  potatoes  bv  the  box  or  even  the  carload. 
In  coal,  too,  there  is  the  f imdamental  difficulty  of  the  wide  range  in 
sizes  as  compared  with  grains  of  wheat  or  com.  Provisional  svstems 
have  been  worked  out  and  are  being  regularly  applied  by  the  Dureau 
in  supervising  purchases  of  coal  for  the  fuel  yard,  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  and  other  Government  establishments.  Much  time  and 
thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  and  further  studies  are  under 
way.  The  general  desirability  of  simplifying  the  marketing  and 
transportation  of  coal,  and  of  establishing  grades  responsive  to  use, 
with  further  provision  of  effective  and  not  too  expensive  methods  of 
testing  the  coal  flowing  in  commerce,  is  imdoubted,  and  it  is  to  this 
end  that  the  bureau  is  working. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  believea  that  as  technical  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  progressively  improve,  the  social  and  labor 
conditions  will  largely  care  for  themselves. 


ESTFOBCEHElfT  OF  THE  LAND-LEASING  ACTS. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  during  the  year  was  the  rapid  expansion  of  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  the  operating  regulations  that  govern 
mining  under  the  leasing  act  of  February  25,  1920.  As  early  as  1913 
the  Secretary  made  the  bureau  responsible  for  the  inspection  of 
mines  and  mineral  properties  on  Indian  lands  and  later,  as  various 
mines  on  pubUc  lanc^  were  held  by  the  courts  to  be  in  trespass  and  by 
compromise  were  leased  to  the  operators,  the  engineers  of  the  bureau 
were  given  responsibihty  for  securing  the  Government's  interest  in  safe 
and  efficient  operation.  When  in  1920  the  Government  changed  its 
historic  poUcy  of  selling  mineral  lands  and  decided  to  lease  them,  the 
bureau  was  naturally  oirected  to  become  its  representative  in  matters 
relating  to  operations.  The  General  Land  Omce,  as  custodian  of  the 
public  lands,  preserves  all  its  fimctions  as  to  titles,  granting  of  per- 
mits and  leases  subject  to  concurrence  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on 
technics  matters,  and  looks  after  the  legal  matters  involved.  The 
General  Land  Office  collects  the  rentals  and  royalties;  the  bureau 
measures  the  output  and  certifies  to  the  amount  due.  The  Geological 
Survey,  as  the  agency  charged  with  responsibility  for  classi^ing 
the  public  lands,  determines  the  character  of  the  land  and  advises 
whether  a  permit  or  lease  may  appropriatelj  be  granted.  It  also,  as 
the  amount  of  minerdi  in  the  lana  is  a  critical  factor,  takes  the  lead 
in  laying  out  leasing  blocks,  and  in  this  the  bureau  assists,  because 
operating  conditions  as  well  as  tonnage  must  be  considered  if  the 
lands  are  to  be  developed  efficiently. 

The  United  States  Government  is  one  of  the  largest  coal-land  owners 
in  the  world  and  also  holds  important  reserves  of  phosphate,  potash, 
and  other  salts.  Although  just  at  present,  because  of  the  prior  devel- 
opment of  mines  and  industries  in  the  £astem  States,  coal  mining  on 
the  public  domain  is  overshadowed  by  private  industry,  in  the  years 
ahead  the  leased  mines  may  well  become  the  more  important.  Every 
eflFort  is  accordingly  being  made  to  establish  the  new  system  on  a 
correct  basis,  properly  to  protect  the  public  interest  m  safe  and 
efficient  mining,  and  not  imduly  to  hamper  private  initiative  in  opera- 
tion. Coal  is  now  being  mined  under  lease  in  Washington,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Nevada.  Phosphate  rocK  is  being  mined  in  Idaho,  and  coal 
and  other  mines  on  Indian  lands  are  being  supervised  in  still  other 
States.  On  the  public  lands  proper  the  bm^eau  is  now  charged  with 
supervision  of  29  coal  leases,  200  coal-prospecting  permits,  5  coal 
licenses,  1  phosphate  lease,  1  oil-sand  lease,  1  potash  lease,  and 
several  potadi  prospecting  permits.  In  all^  nearly  240,000  acres 
scatterea  throxign  10  States  require  supervision,  and  the  acerage  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  work  is  directed  through  a  mining  supervisor  with  headquarters 
at  Denver,  who  in  the  year  now  under  review  had  one  engineer  assist- 
ant.   His  force  has  been  slightly  increased  since  and  must  be  still 
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further  enlarged  as  the  permits  ripen  into  leases  and  additional  ground 
is  prospected.  Much  of  the  work  is  still  preparatory  and  the  actual 
tonnage  mined  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  acreage  involved, 
but  already  the  royalties  paid  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury are  many  times  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  which  checks 
and  assures  their  collection. 

The  oil  and  gas  wells  on  the  public  domain  are  already  so  numer- 
ous and  productive  that  their  supervision  by  the  bureau  constitutes 
a  large  business.  In  the  fiscal  year  there  was  produced  from  Gov- 
ernment lands,  not  including  leases  on  Indian  lands,  18,236,362 
barrels  of  petroleum;  of  this  the  Government  received  3,616,852 
barrels,  worth  $4,768,397.61  as  royalty.  In  addition,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  $14,000  a  month  was  being  received  from  gas  leases 
in  Wyoming.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  field  alone  there  were  on  Gov- 
ernment land  336  wells,  of  which  267  were  in  the  Salt  Creek  field*,  and 
100  more  were  being  drilled.  In  order  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
oil  sands  against  inflow  of  water  each  new  well  must  be  tested  before 
being  drilled  in,  and  that  is  merely  one  of  the  numerous  duties  of  the 
bureau  engineers. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  issued  294  leases  in  4  States 
and  7,727  prospecting  permits,  on  each  of  which  drilling  is  required, 
in  18  States  and  Alaska.  These  figures  do  not  include  operations 
wit^  the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  which  by  Executive  order  are  now 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  imder  the  act  of  Jime  4,  1920. 
Properly  to  handle  this  large  new  "^ork  a  force  of  39  employees  has 
been  biult  up.  The  field  work  is  directed  through  a  supervisor  who 
has  headquarters  at  Denver  with  branch  offices  at  Casper  and  Salt 
Creek  in  Wyoming,  Bakersfield,  Taft,  and  Maricopa  in  California, 
Winnett,  Mont.,  and  Shreveport,  La. 

The  sliding  scale  of  royalty  that  has  been  put  into  force  is  an  im- 
portant innovation.  It  is  based  upon  recogmtion  of  the  fact  that  the 
operator  of  a  larger  well  or  of  one  which  yields  petroleimi  of  higher 
grade  can  well  am)rd  to  pay  a  higher  royalty,  whereas  the  operator  of 
a  well  yielding  low-grade  oil  or  only  a  small  amount  must  have  a  low 
rate  or  his  cost  wiU  oe  so  high  that  he  must  close  down  the  well  and 
the  Government  will  get  no  royalty.  There  is  a  mutuality  of  interest 
between  lessor  and  lessee.  The  scale  adopted  provides  for  rates  vary- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  principle  stated,  from  12 J  to  33}  per  cent; 
on  naval  reserves  through  coinpetitive  bidding  even  higher  rates  have 
been  offered  and  accepted.  Outside  the  reserves  the  com^tition  in 
bidding  has  taken  the  form  of  payment  of  cash  bonuses  for  mdividual 
leases  at  the  established  rates  oi  royalty. 

Receipts  from  leases  on  the  pubhc  lands  are  divided,  37}  per  cent 
going  to  the  State  within  which  the  lease  is  situated,  52}  per  cent  to 
the  reclamation  fimd,  and  10  per  cent  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 
From  wells  within  naval  reserves  the  entire  returns  go  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  save  when  the  Navy  elects  to  take  the  royalty  oil  in  kind. 
Proceeds  from  leases  on  Indian  lands  go  to  individuals  or  to  tribal 
funds,  according  to  the  special  conditions  in  eaoh  case.  The  Indian 
Service  maintains  its  own  oil  and  gas  inspectors  for  whom  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  acts  as  consultant  on  request. 

The  largest  number  of  producing  wells  belonging  to  the  Government 
is  in  the  Salt  Creek  fielcf  of  Wyoming,  where  the  Government  holds 
title  to  nearly  all  the  land.    During  the  year  the  producing  capacity 
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of  the  wells  far  outran  the  capacity  of  existing  pipe  lines.  In  De- 
cember, 1921,  the  total  capacity  of  the  wells  was  approximately  1 00,000 
barrels,  whereas  the  pipelines  could  carry  only  55,000.  Beyond  that 
was,  of  course,  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  smallness  oi  the  local 
market  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  East.  The  business 
depression  affected  the  market  so  severely  that  the  oil  run  was  even 
below  pipe-line  capacity.  Thus  during  the  last  six  months  of  1 92 1  the 
average  daily  runs  amoimted  only  to  32,900  barrels,  and  in  August 
were  as  little  as  23,100.  To  meet  the  situation  the  Mid-West  Ke- 
fining  Co.,  prorated  the  production,  taking  40  per  cent  from  each 
lessee.  The  department,  recognizing  the  loss  involved  on  overpro- 
duction at  low  prices,  granted  relief  irom  drilling  requirements  save 
as  to  offsetting  wells  and  those  on  lands  which  under  the  relief  pro- 
vision of  the  law  had  been  leased  at  5  per  cent  royalty. 

In  Montana,  also,  development  proceeded  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  57  producing  wells  in  the  Cat  Creek  field  and  9 
drillmg  on  Government  land  in  the  newly  discovered  and  promising 
Sunburst-Kevin  field.  In  June,  1922,  a  well  near  the  center  of  the 
Cat  Creek  field  drilled  into  a  second  and  prolific  sand;  it  flowed  natu- 
rally at  the  rate  of  2,000  barrels  a  day,  and  an  offset  well  came  in  at 
2,400  barrels.  By  these  developments  the  Cat  Creek  field  became  the 
third  lar^st  producer  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

In  California  the  principal  activity  aside  from  routine  supervision 
has  been  with  regard  to  leases  withm  the  naval  petroleiun  reserves. 
The  year  marked  final  adjudication  of  the  most  important  outstand- 
ing contest  as  to  oil  lands,  that  of  the  Honolulu  Consolidated.     Leases 
were  granted  by  the  Secretary  and  accepted  by  the  company  and  a 
drilling  campaign  promptly  arranged.    A  careful  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  brought  out  the  fact  that  up  to  March  4,  1922,  the 
Government  lands  had  lost  by  drainage  approximately  22,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  through  failiu'e  to  drill  offset  wells.     Of  this,  on  the 
scale  now  in  effect,  the  Government's  loss  in  royalty  may  be  estimated 
at  6,800,000  barrels,  equivalent  to  $8,800,000.     To  prevent  further 
losses,  leases  were  accordingly  granted  to  such  lands  as  were  being 
drained,  and  offset  wells  have  been  drilled  with  remarkable  speecL 
At  the  same  time  the  Navy  Department  elected  to  take  its  royalty  in 
kind,  and  provision  was  made  imder  an  exchange  a^eement  for  the 
storage  of  the  eauivalent  value  of  fuel  oil  at  sucn  pomts  as  the  Navy 
might  select.     Under  this  arrangement  the  Pan  .Ajnerican  Transport 
Co.  is  now  erecting  and  filling  storage  to  the  amoimt  of  1,500,000 
barrels  for  the  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor.     None  of  the  royalty  oil  is 
being  used  by  the  Navy  for  current  operations^  since  it  is  felt  that 
such  use  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law  settmg  aside  the  deposit 
as  a  reserve  for  national  defense.     The  crude  oil  in  the  ground  is 
merely  being  converted  into  fuel  oil  such  as  the  Navy  requires  and  is 
being  placed  where  it  will  be  immediately  available  for  use.     This  is 
being  done  without  calling  on  the  Treasury  for  appropriations  for 
builmng  tankage,  as  the  lifter  fractions  of  tne  oil  not  needed  by  the 
Navy  are  exchanged  at  market  rates  for  the  necessary  facilities. 

Studies  having  shown  that  similar  drainage  was  impending  in  the 
case  of  reserve  No.  3,  a  contract  was  made  by  the  department  in 
April  with  the  Mammoth  CHI  Co.  whereby  the  reserve  will  be  system- 
atically developed  and  fuel  oil  and  other  products  furnished  the  Navy 
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in  exchange.     The  contract  is  necessarily  technical  and  has  been  sub- 

{'ected  to  some  criticism  by  laymen,  but  by  few  informed  oil  men  who 
lave  studied  its  terms.  Full  details  have  been  published  (S.  Doc. 
No.  210,  67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  siiper- 
vision  of  operations  under  these  contracts  is  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  is  paid  for  by  means  of  funds  transferred  by  the  Navy  Department. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  the  leasing  work  and  the  necessity  for 
promptness  in  meeting  changing  conditions  has  raised  a  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  depending  any  longer  upon  fixed  appropriations  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  supervision.  When  new  wells  come  in  they  must 
be  looked  after,  and  the  finding  of  one  good  well  always  brings  about 
rapid  drilling  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what 
emergencies  will  arise,  yet  under  the  present  system  money  to  be  used 
in  June,  1924,  for  example,  had  to  be  estimated  in  July,  1922.  In  a 
rapidly  expanding  business  this  is  a  severe  handicap  to  efficiency,  and 
the  Government's  interest  in  mineral  leases  will  soon  become  much 
too  large  to  be  run  on  anything  other  than  a  business  basis.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  the  10  per  cent  receipts  from 
royalties  now  going  to  miscellaneous  receipts  be  constituted  a  leasing 
fund  comparable  to  the  reclamation  fund  and  available,  under  such 
limitations  as  Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  for  use  in  connection  with  protecting  the  public 
interest  in  the  leases.  The  whole  procedure  is  new  to  the  Government^ 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  maxmium  of  freedom  of  action  be  given 
executive  officers  while  building  up  the  system  of  administration. 


ALASKA. 

NEED  OF  AIDING  MINERS. 

Much  serious  consideration  has  been  given  by  the  bureau  during 
the  past  year  to  the  problems  of  Alaska.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
mining  is  a  basic  industry.  It  is  the  mines  that  must  furnish  the 
major  raw  material  e^ntial  to  the  complex  system  of  modem 
industry.  Mines,  fisheries,  and  agriculture,  usin^  the  latter  word  in 
its  broader  sense,  are  the  primary  sources  of  wealth.  In  Alaska  the 
necessity  for  the  development  of  mining  is  especially  insistent.  The 
fisheries,  great  as  they  are,  add  little  to  the  permanent  upbuilding 
of  the  Territory,  and  agricultural  products  such  as  may  be  econom- 
icallv  produced  in  the  far  North  are  too  bulky  to  be  shipped  to 
markets  in  the  States.  Local  demand  must  be  biult  up  if  the  farmers 
are  to  prosper  and  it  will  fall  to  the  other  industries  to  furnish  that 
exportable  surplus  which  is  the  basis  of  trade.     For  such  purpose  the 

Eroducts  of  the  mines,  compact  and  representing  concentrated  value, 
ave  been  in  all  times  the  first  to  be  shipped  in  quantity  from  a 
new  coimtry,  and  even  in  the  densely  settled  States  minerals  and 
mineral  products  still  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  freight  to  the  railways 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  material  of  trade. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  great  independent  community  of  citi- 
zens, no  wide  dotting  of  the  far  North  with  homes,  except  and  until 
Alaska's  mineral  resources  are  brought  into  use.  Dormant  in  the 
CToimd  they  have  no  present  value,  but  taken  out  and  prepared 
for  use  they  will  not  only  build  up  the  commimities  in  which  they 
occur  but  will  become  at  once  a  concrete  addition  to  the  world  s 
wealth  either  as  metals  or  as  fuels.  The  highest  value  of  matter 
lies  in  use  and  by  use  only  is  that  value  realizea. 

In  Alaska  there  is  just  at  present  an  especial  reason  for  active  effort 
toward  development.  The  Government  nas  made  a  large  investment 
in  building  a  trunk  line  railway  from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  It  is 
only  the  b^innin^  of  a  network  of  transportation  lines  that  must  in 
time  spread  over  tne  Territory.  As  has  been  true  of  all  pioneer  lines, 
the  road  alone  is  of  small  value  and  will,  indeed,  be  a  continuing 
expense  to  the  taxpayer  unless  and  imtil  the  coimtry  traversed  is 
settled  and  freight  ana  passengers  are  found.  When  tnat  shall  have 
been  accomplished  and  m  place  of  the  '*  valleys  brim  full  of  silence'' 
there  are  prosperous  farms,  and  when  the  ^^  mountains  that  are  name- 
less*' become  honeycombed  with  mines,  the  country  will  support  a 
Sopulation  of  self-reliant  citizens,  and  there  will  be  added  to  the 
I  ation  one  or  more  strong  States  to  the  benefit  of  all. 
Pioneering  a  coimtry  is  not  a  new  task  to  Americans.  For  three 
centuries  it  nas  been  the  main  occupation  as  well  as  the  absorbing- 

f»assion  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  and  in  Alaska  there  is  a 
air,  fine  field  for  further  pioneering.  Numerous  difficulties  are  to  be 
met,  but  they  are  not  greater  than  those  frequently  overcome  in  the 
westward  march  of  our  people.    To-day  Alaska  is  readier  of  access  and 
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offers  more  real  opportunity  and  larger  promise  of  success  than  did 
the  Lake  Superior  reeion  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
develop  the  copper  ana  iron  that  have  made  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
wealthy.  When  Montana  was  being  pioneered  me  handicaps  met 
were  greater  by  far  than  those  now  faced  in  Alaska,  and  yet  m  little 
more  than  a  generation  Montana  has  become  a*  rich  and  powerful 
State.  That  which  has  been  done  repeatedly  can  be  done  again  and, 
if  full  account  be  taken  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  no  sufficient  reason 
exists  for  pessimism  regarding  our  last  great  Territory. 

In  the  work  of  conquering  the  wilderness,  of  winning  for  civilization 
the  great  silent  stretches  of  the  North,  the  miner  must  play  a  leading 
rdle  and  in  assisting  him  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  a  fitting  field  for 
its  enterprise.  In  the  effort  to  meet  the  situation  intelligently  the 
staff  of  tne  bureau  has  devoted  time  and  energy  to  Alaskan  problems 
since  the  inception  of  the  work.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the 
director,  the  cnief  mining  engineer,  and  the  supervisor  of  experiment 
stations  have  each  maoe  joimieys  through  the  Territory  in  order 
to  acquire  personal  familiarity  with  the  region,  the  people  and  their 
problems,  and  a  complete  reorganization  of  tne  work  has  been  effected. 

As  is  natural  in  a  Territory  where  the  holdings  of  public  land  are 
so  extensive  and  wh^e  mining  is  so  important  a  factor,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  had  varied  responsibilities.  Alaska  is  the  one  place 
where  the  representative  of  the  bureau  has  police  power  in  the  mines, 
the  inspection  of  mines  having  been  autnorized  by  congressional 
enactment  and  the  Territorial  legislatiu'e  having  made  provision 
whereby  the  Federal  inspector  may  exercise  the  authority  also  of  a 
Territorial  officer.  Actual  enforcement  of  safety  regulations  in 
Alaska  therefore  falls  on  the  bureau.  This  responsibihty  has  been 
met  for  a  number  of  years  by  maintaining  a  Federal  inspector  who 
has  worked  in  cooperation  with  a  ccH'responding  Territorial  official. 
With  the  development  of  leasing  on  the  public  coal  and  oil  lands, 
the  inspector's  duties  have  been  enlarged  so  that  he  also  acts  as  the 
personal  representative  of  the  Secretary  in  certain  matters,  as 
required  by  law.  In  the  past  the  inspector  has  been  a  presidential 
appointee,  working  under  direction  of  the  bureau.  This  anomaly 
in  appointment  opened  the  way  to  possible  conffict  with  the  remainder 
of  tne  staff  and  with  Territorial  officials,  though  owing  to  the  excd- 
lent  spirit  shown  by  all  concerned  there  have  been  no  material 
difficulties  in  practice. 

When  the  Foster  bill  (40  Stat.  969)  was  passed,  providing  for 
mining  experiment  stations,  it  was  promptly  decided  to  establish 
one  in  Alaska,  and  Fairbaxiks  was  cnosen  as  headquarters.  Here 
the  bureau  took  up  other  phases  of  its  work  for  ma:ease  in  the 
efficiency  with  whicn  mining  is  conducted.  The  experience  acquired 
since  the  station  was  estaolished  indicates  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  Alaska  needs  field  service  more  than  fundamental  technical 
research.  There  are  as  yet  enough  opportunities  for  development 
through  apphcation  of  standard  practice,  or  slight  modifications 
of  it,  to  absorb  all  the  men  and  money  available,  and  research  prob- 
lems may  in  the  main  be  deferred  without  loss.  The  services  of 
qualified  field  engineers  who  shall  visit  the  various  camps  and  districts 
and  help  the  miners  in  their  every-day  technical  problems  of  safety 
and  efficiency  are  what  is  now  most  needed  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment. 
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This  need  is  all  the  more  urgent  because  the  impulse  to  mine  in 
most  districts  in  Alaska  came  from  the  finding  of  gold  placers  which 
attracted  many  persons  of  little  or  no  previous  experience  in  mining, 
most  of  whom  nad  no  more  than  a  grubstake.  A  fortunate  few 
found  gold  in  ouantities  and  in  such  situations  as  permitted  mining 
with  a  profit,  out  many  have  not  done  much  more  than  make  a 
living.  Meanwhile  the  rich,  easily  mined  placer  ground  has  been 
largely  worked  out  and  the  tjrpe  of  mining  or  even  of  prospecting 
which  remains  to  be  done  requires  more  knowledge  and  more  experi- 
ence. A  man  may  be  an  excellent,  hard-working  placer  miner  and 
yet  go  wrong  when  he  attempts  to  find  or  to  worK  a  lode  claim,  and 
many  men  so  situated  are  too  poor  to  employ  a  consulting  engineer 
even  if  their  prospects  warranted  the  expense,  which  is  rarely  true. 

At  present  the  Territory  is  so  one-sidea  in  its  mining  development 
that,  aside  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Fairbanks, 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  tne  interior  a  place  where  a  prospector 
can  take  specimens  for  assay.  Under  sucn  conditions  tne  bureau 
has  felt  warranted  in  undertaking — as  a  local  and,  it  is  hoped,  tem- 
porary matter — to  furnish  service  that  in  part  is  provided  elsewhere 
Dy  custom  assay^ps  and  practicing  engineers.  The  amount  of  work 
is  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  warrant  a  commercial  firm  entering  the 
fieldy  the  total  collected  and  turned  into  the  Treasury  for  custom 
assays  in  1921  being  only  $498.75,  but  the  benefits  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Government  from  stimulating  development  are  far  beyond 
that  indicated  by  the  money  involved. 

XNCBEASB  OF  FIELD  FOBCE. 

In  1921  an  eflFort  was  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Territory  by 
assigning  to  each  Bureau  of  Mines  man  in  Alaska  a  subdistrict  for 
which  he  was  to  be  especially  responsible  and  in  which  he  was  to 
watch  development  carefully  and  to  do  what  might  prove  possible, 
through  advice  and  help,  to  hasten  the  opening  of  properties.  Addi- 
tional personnel  was  temporarily  detailed  to  the  Territory  to  give 
instruction  in  first  aid,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  newly  orgamzed 
Territorial  school  of  muxes  a  course  in  prospectmg,  which  proved  very 
popular,  was  given  at  the  Fairbanks  station.  In  this  service  the 
Territorial  inspector  joined  heartily,  and  the  first  joint  report,  a  brief 

fenerai  review  of  mming  in  the  various  districts,  was  published  at 
uneau  in  April. 

The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  Territorial  legislature 
memorialized  Congress  to  authorize  an  expansion  of  the  work,  especi- 
ally by  making  more  adequate  provision  for  instruction  in  first  aid 
and  saiety  methods.  After  conference  with  his  excellency  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  was  determined  to  go  a 
step  fiirther  in  the  consolidation  and  readjustment  of  the  work.  To 
this  plan  Congress  gave  prompt  and  hearty  approval.  The  appro- 
priation act  toT  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1922,  provided 
separately  ''for  investigations  and  the  dissemination  of  information 
with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  in  the  mining,  quarrying,  and 
metallurgical  industries  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1915,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  inspection  of  mines  and  the  protection  of  the  Uves  of 
miners  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  including  personal  services,  equip- 
ment, suppUes,  and  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence,  $35,000,''  m 
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lieu  of  the  old  appropriations  for  a  Tnining  experiment  station  at  Fair- 
banks and  for  tne  Federal  mine  inspector  and  his  clerk.  The  amomit 
includes  a  slight  increase  which  has  permitted  permanent  detail  of  a 
first-aid  instructor  for  the  Territory.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  because  many  of  the  miners  and  prospectors 
work  hundreds  of  piiles  from  a  doctor  or  surgeon  and  self-nelp  is 
essential  if  minor  injuries  are  to  be  kept  from  developing  into  senous 
ones. 

Several  shifts  in  personnel  have  been  made  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Stewart, 
the  Territorial  inspector,  has  been  made  mining  supervisor  for  the 
bureau  and  given  direct  chame  of  all  its  work  in  Alaska.     This 

{permits  expansion  of  the  work  to  meet  the  many  needs  without 
urther  increase  in  appropriations  and  in  fact  results  in  an  actual 
saving  which  for  the  present  year  will  be  reflected  in  the  budget  for 
the  Territory.  When  the  legislatiire  meets  next  winter  it  is  expected 
that  provision  will  be  made  lor  still  closer  cooperation.  The  stafiF  at 
present  consists  of  Mr.  Stewart  as  mining  supervisor  with  an  office 
and  part-time  cjerk  at  Juneau  provided  bv  the  Territory  and  another 
office  at  Anchorage  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Alaska 
Engmeering  Commission,  with  a  clerk-stenographer  servmg  JoinUy 
the  bureau  and  the  minmg  department  of  the  commission.  John  J. 
Delahide,  first-aid  instructor,  has  headquarters  at  Anchorage,  as  has 
Capt.  W.  P.  T.  Hill  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  whom  the 
Navy  Department  has  generously  detailed  for  temporary  service  with 
the  bureau  in  connection  with  further  studies  of  the  coal  fields. 
Sumner  Smith,  at  one  time  Federal  inspector  and  now  head  of  the 
mining  department  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  will  co- 
operate in  the  studies  directed  from  Anchorage. 

At  Fairbanks,  J.  A.  Davis  remains  as  supenntendent  and  engineer, 
being  assisted  by  Paul  Hopkins,  chemist,  and  a  mechanic  and  a  clerk. 
All  assays,  mill  runs,  and  tests  will  be  made  here  and  the  laboratory 
will  also  be  available  for  instructing  students  at  the  school  of  mines. 
The  station  is  housed  in  an  old  wooden  building  and  has  akeady  suf- 
fered  once  from  fire.  The  quarters  are  rented  and  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  a  railway  terminal  the  advisability  of  erecting  a 
modest  building  of  fireproof  or  slow-burning  type  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

In  addition  to  the  men  mentioned  the  staff  now  includes  Norman 
Wimmler,  a  placer  engineer,  who  has  been  engaged  during  the  current 
season  in  studying  the  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula  especially.  H.  C. 
George,  of  the  Petroleum  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mmes,  visited  the 
Katfidla  and  Cold  Bay  oil  fields  last  spring.  As  these  fields  develop 
and  the  need  arises,  it  is  proposed  to  detail  one  or  more  men  to  Alaska 
to  look  after  the  Government's  interests  in  the  oil  leases.  Earl 
McMillan,  of  the  Northwest  experiment  station  at  Seattle,  also  served 
temporarily  in  Alaska  in  connection  with  putting  in  service  the 
Government  coal  washery  at  Sutton.  Other  experts  from  the  general 
staff  of  the  bureau  can  and  will  be  sent  to  Alaska  on  temporary 
service  as  occasion  requires.  Although  the  staff  of  the  bureau  in 
Alaska  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  and  may  seem  inadequate  in 
view  of  the  variety  of  duties  to  be  met  and  the  diflSculties  involved 
in  trade,  it  consists  of  picked  men  familiar  with  the  north  and  their 
several  specialties,  and  for  the  present  work  it  is  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficient. 
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COAL  PBOBLEMS. 

Coal  has  been  aptly  tenned  ''the  mainsprmg  of  civilization''  and 
although  a  high  and  honorable  position  must  be  given  petroleum  as  a 
fuel,  it  still  remains  true  that  over  the  world  as  a  whole  the  possession 
of  supphes  of  mineable  coal  is  one  of  the  best  assurances  of  future 
prosperity  that  a  country  can  have.  In  Alaska,  as  has  long  been 
known,  there  are  extensive  areas  within  which  coal  occurs  at  widely 
scattered  points.  Thick  beds,  and  coal  of  hi^h  intrinsic  value  are 
also  known,  but  over  the  problem  of  how  to  brmg  that  coal  into  use 
has  been  waged  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  No  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  reviewing  this  ancient  ground  of  difference.  The 
practical  problem  is  what  can  now  be  done  to  bring  out  such  coal  as 
can  be  used  and  how  the  coal  fields  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  that 
development  of  the  Territory  which  the  country  as  a  whole  desires 
and  the  common  good  demands.  These  are  problems  not  new  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  1911  the  first  director  of  the  bureau,  the  late  Joseph  A.  Holmes, 
visited  both  the  Matanuska  and  Bering  River  fields  and  gave  personal 
attention  to  the  problems  involved.  He  returned  impressed  not 
only  with  the  high  quality  of  the  coal  but  the  great  difficulty  and 
prooably  high  cost  of  mining.  The  belief  in  the  excellence  of  the  coal 
itself  was  fully  substantiated  by  the  tests  of  Matanuska  coal  made 
by  the  Navy;  the  Bering  River  coal,  although  of  superior  steaming 

Kade,  failed  to  reach  the  high  standard  set  by  the  Navy  for  fleet  use. 
1912  and  again  in  1914  the  bureau  furnished  the  technical  staff 
employed  in  collecting  the  samples  of  coal  from  the  Bering  and 
Matanuska  coal  fields  for  the  Navy  to  test.  A  fuel  engineer  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  staff  acted  as  observer  during  these  tests  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  two  departments  in  the  work  of  developing 
Alaskan  coal  fields  has  been  continuous  and  intimate. 

The  first  specific  appointment  of  a  resident  official  of  the  bureau 
in  Alaska  was  that  of  Mr.  Sumner  Smith  as  Federal  mine  inspector 
made  in  July,  1911,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  1891  (26  Stat. 
1 104) .  That  act  provided  for  inspection  of  mines  in  the  Territories 
and  was  written  to  apply  especially  to  coal  mining,  but  at  the  time 
Mr.  Smith  was  appointea  coal  mining  in  Alaska  was  as  yet  unimpor- 
tant. The  inspector,  however,  served  a  useful  purpose  in  calling 
attention  to  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  numerous  changes  in 

?ractice  making  tor  safer  mining  of  other  minerals  throu^out  the 
*erritory.  Meanwhile  the  coal  fields  had  been  reserved  from  entry 
and  in  time  the  leasing  act  of  October  20,  1914,  (38  Stat.  741)  was 
passed.  In  the  segregation  of  the  known  coal  lands  into  leasing 
clocks,  as  required  by  the  act,  the  Federal  inspector,  representing 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  cooperated  with  representatives  of  the  Greologi- 
cal  Survey  and  the  Lana  Office.  It  was  already  realized  that  a  part 
only  of  the  coal  fields  offered  promise  of  becoming  economically  im- 
portant, so  but  a  small  niunber  of  leasing  blocks  were  demarked.  It 
was  felt  that  additional  ground  could  be  opened  at  any  time,  a  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  greatly  facilitated  and  to  good  purpose,  by  the 
provision  in  the  act  approved  March  4,  1921  (Public,  No.  380),  for 
prospecting  permits. 

Wnen  in  1915  the  Government  undertook  to  build  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  coal  for  construction  and  operation  had  to  be  provided. 
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Importation  of  coal  from  Washington  or  British  Columbia  was  too- 
expensive,  and  furthermore  the  development  of  mines  in  the  Terri- 
tory to  be  served  by  the  road  was  a  necessity.    Accordingly  the 
commission  gave  contracts  to  local  companies  that  undertook  to- 
open  mines  in  the  western  part  of  the  Matanuska  field  and  extended 
the  railway  lines  to  these  mines  even  before  they  were  opened  save- 
in  the  most  preliminarv  manner.     Despite  this  hberal  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Alaska  Engineering  Commission,  neither  of  the  two* 
enterprises  so  founded  proved  successful.     In  one  the  coal  bed  when 
more  fully  opened  was  found  to  consist  largely  of  shale  and  in  the 
other  the  coal,  although  of  good  quaHty  and  lair  thickness,  was  sa 
faulted  as  to  require  advance  exploration  that  was  beyond  the  means 
of  the  projectors.     But  the  railroad  had  to  have  coal  and  after  some 
negotiation  the  second  property,  which  became  the  Eska  mine,  was 
taken  over  by  the  commission,  the  lease  being  reserved  for  public  use- 
and  the  lessees  being  paid  for  their  inrprovements.     Mr.  Smith,  the- 
Federal  inspector,  was  detailed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  serve  withi 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  further  development  of  the  Eska  mine.     No  appropriation  hadl 
been  made  by  Congress  for  opening  a  mine,  so  the  commission  made 
temporary  advances  against  the  dehvery  of  coal  crediting  the  mine* 
with  the  latter  at  the  market  price.     On  this  basis  the  mine  furnished 
the  bulk  of  the  coal  with  which  the  railroad  was  built.     The  record 
of  shipments  by  periods  is  given  below: 

Coal  ikipments /r<nn  Eiha  rnme. 


Date. 


June  18, 1917  to  Oct.  31, 1897. 
Do 


Nov.  1, 1917  to  Feb.  28, 1918. 

If ar.  1  to  Apr.  30, 1918 

May  1, 1918  to  Oct.  31, 1920. . 
Nov.  1,  1920  to  Sept.  30, 1921. 


Total. 


Tons. 


1 11.477.47 

M83,07 

« 11,401.08 

S99.00 

mo,i3ao6 

s  64,368. 15 


Rate. 


$5.00 
6.00 
5.35 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 


Total  value. 


157,387.35 

2,898.44 

61,01L85 

495.00 

660,780.36 

880,580.06 


1,163,315.05 


1  Long  tons.  >  Short  tons. 

The  irregularity  and  smadl  scale  of  the  operations  influenced  costs- 
unfavorably;  the  output  averaged  only  about  4,600  tons  a  month  for 
the  period  indicatea.  Despite  these  handicaps  and  the  fact  that 
minmg  began  with  virtually  no  advance  development  or  equipment, 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory;  the  mine  has  met  the  needs  of  the 
road  and  the  local  community  through  the  war  ajid  postwar  period 
and  has  shown  a  substantial  profit.  The  balance  sheet  as  of  May  3 1 , 
1922,  is  quoted  below: 

Cumulative  balance  sheet  of  Eska  minef  May  SI,  1922. 

Inveatment $239,720.36 

Maintenance 43, 820. 36 

Operation 966,423.52 

Mine  store  (stock  on  hand ) 28, 061.  83 

Cash 12.00 

Total 1,281,45L52 
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Alaskan  Engineeriiig  Commission  (groes  indebtedness  of  mine  to  com- 
mission)     $107, 415. 65 

Be  venue: 

Coal 1,163,315.05 

Rentals 9,938.52 

Miscellaneous 782.  30 

Total 1,281,45L52 

Total  production short  tons. .      187, 632.  70 

Total  cost  per  ton $6. 62 

Cost  per  ton,  operation  and  maintenance  only $5. 34 

Reserve  (coal  blocked out,but  dependingon  beds  mined) .  .short  tons. .  150, 000 -200, 000 

In  additdon  to  operating  the  Eska  mine,  the  commission  bought 
coal  from  local  companies  so  far  as  it  was  available,  thus  foUowms 
the  general  policy  of  stimulating  the  development  of  commercid 
companies  along  tne  line  of  the  road.  At  the  end  of  September,  1921, 
when  it  appeared  probable  that  these  other  sources  oi  supply  would 
prove  adequate  and  coal  was  being  offered  at  satisfactory  prices,  the 
Eska  mine  was  closed,  to  be  held  m  reserve. 

The  Eska  mine  is  m  the  western  part  of  the  Matanuska  field,  where 
the  coal  beds  are  less  folded  but  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  coal  is 
lower  than  farther  east.  The  sample  taken  and  tested  bv  the  Navy 
in  1913  came  from  Chickaloon,  38  miles  from  MatanusKa  jimction 
and  74  miles  from  Anchorage.  As  one  of  the  objects  in  building  the 
rulroad  was  to  open  the  coal  fields,  it  was  decided  in  1916  to  extend 
the  tracks  to  the  workings  from  which  the  naval  sample  had  been 
taken.  When  this  had  been  done  mining  was  begun  in  a  small  way 
by  the  Alaska  Engineering  Commission  with  a  view  to  exploring  the 
ground  and  providing  a  supply  of  blacksmithing  coal  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  importing  it  from  Seattle.  The  work  was 
concentrated  on  leasing  unit  No.  12,  which  had  been  reserved  for 
governmental  purposes,  and  enough  coal  was  from  time  to  time  taken 
out  to  supply  the  forces  and  also  lor  special  steaming  purposes  when 
a  high  grade  of  coal  was  desirable.  Mainly  the  work  was  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  possibilities  of  the  property.  In  this  way 
$262,691.66  was  expendea,  of  which  $58,841.04  was  covered  by  coal 
produced  and  used  W  the  road. 

In  1919  the  Navy  Department  sent  a  commission  to  study  the  field 
and  to  determine  whether  it  was  advisable  for  the  Navy  to  imdertake 
exploration  there.  It  is  imderstood  that  for  strate^c  reasons  the 
development  of  a  supply  of  naval  grade  coal  in  the  Pacific  was 
deemed  important.  At  the  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  probabiUty 
that  this  would  be  accomplished  unless  the  Navy  undertoofc  the  work, 
and  accordingly  in  June,  1920,  the  Navy  Alaskan  Coal  Commission, 
consisting  of  officers  detailed  for  the  service,  with  Commander  O.  C. 
Dowling  m  charge,  was  sent  to  Alaska  to  supervise  the  exploration 
and  the  further  development  of  the  Chickaloon  mine,  under  an 
agreement  between  the  Navy  and  Interior  Depdrtments  the  Chicka- 
loon property  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  former,  which  in  turn 
allotted  to  the  bunding  of  a  washery  designed  to  serve  the  whole 
field  an  amoimt  of  money  equal  to  that  already  expended  at  Chick- 
aloon by  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission.  From  July,  1920, 
to  May  1,  1922,  the  work  at  Chickaloon  and  in  vicinity  was  car- 
ried on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Alaskan  Coal  (Commission, 
which  made  all  decisions  as  to  poUcy.    The  Alaskan  Engineering 
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Commission,  through  its  mining  department,  did  the  actual  work  of 
mining  and  nandled  the  routine. 

The  new  commission  went  to  work  vigorously  making  broad 
studies  of  harbors,  transport,  and  navigation  problems;  at  the  same 
time  work  at  the  mine  was  pushed.  Tlie  latter  was  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Sumner  Smith,  who  was  formally  transferred 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  so  he  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
work.  He  was  succeeded  as  Federal  inspector  by  B.  W.  Dyer  of  the 
regular  staff  of  the  bureau. 

The  whole  situation  was  investigated  in  the  summer  of  1920  by 
Secretary  Daniels  and  Secretary  Payne,  and  the  decisions  made  from 
time  to  time  have  followed  general  lines  of  policv  then  developed. 
The  Navy  Alaskan  Coal  Commission  remained  in  charge  until  May  1, 
1922,  when  it  withdrew.  The  property  was  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  placed  by  the  Secretary  again  imder  the  charge 
of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 

In  returning  the  property  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
Navy  Department  expressed  the  hope  tnat  through  pubhc  operation 
or  private  lease  the  work  might  be  continued  to  the  end  that  there 
should  be  built,  upon  a  commercial  basis,  a  coal-producing  organiza- 
tion that  could  furnish  fuel  to  the  Navy  fleet  in  time  of  need.  As  no 
funds  were  available  for  extensive  mining  development  it  became 
necessary  to  soimd  out  the  possibilities  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
end  by  private  contract  or  lease.  These  negotiations  were  under- 
taken by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  conferences  were 
held  with  a  number  of  financial  ^oups  interested  m  coal  mining  or  in 
utihties  requiring  a  supply  of  mgh-grade  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  was  hoped  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  the  prop- 
erty could  be  leased  on  a  royalty  basis  to  experienced  responsible 
parties  with  suitable  safeguardfs  as  to  upkeep  and  continuing  develop- 
ment. It  was  felt  that  to  interest  such  a  group  and  build  up  a  com- 
mercial business  would  be  a  most  important  first  step  toward  stimu- 
lating industry  in  the  Territonr.  WiU  such  a  coUiery  and  coal  busi- 
ness  m  being,  the  needs  of  the  Navy  could  undoubtedly  be  taken 
care  of  as  they  might  arise.  The  special  hope  of  making  such  an 
arrangement  rested  upon  two  factors — (1)  the  admittedly  high  qual- 
ity of  the  coal,  which  is  suitable  for  blacksmithing,  coke  making,  and 
has  naval  rating  as  a  steam  coal;  and  (2)  the  large  amoimt  of  devel- 
opment work  done  by  the  Navy  Alaskan  Coal  Commission,  including 
the  building  of  convenient  and  adequate  quarters  for  a  fairly  laree 
working  force.  A  number  of  discouraging  factors  were  recognized. 
The  coal  exists  in  broken,  faulted,  and  steeply  pitching  beds,  such 
as  inevitably  make  mining  expensive.  Gas  is  present  and  igneous 
intrusions  have  rumed  mu3i  that  would  otherwise  be  ffood  coal.  The 
local  market  for  coal  is  limited  and  is  satisfied  with  coal  of  lower 
heating  power,  which,  moreover,  can  be  mined  at  le«s  price  and  in 
coarser  sizes.  The  Chickaloon  coal  unfortimatelv  is  triable,  and, 
being  mixed  with  rock  and  dirt,  must  be  washed  oefore  being  used. 
The  cost  of  washing  and  loss  involved  are  important  factors  in  the 
final  price  of  any  shipping  product,  and  the  fineness,  as  to  size,  of  the 
coal  which  can  be  sent  to  market  severely  limits  the  field  within  which 
it  can  meet  competition. 
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The  possible  markets  for  Chickaloon  are: 

(1)  The  Navy,  which  desires  a  smokeless  coal  of  high  heating  value 
for  brniiing  imaer  forced  draft  and  can  iise  to  advantage  such  coal  as 
the  ChickfQoon  despite  the  handicaps  mentioned.  Under  the  condi- 
tions of  transporting,  storing,  and  handling  coal  inherent  in  naval 
service,  coarse  sizes  can  not  oe  maintained,  and  so  naval  engineers 
have  of  necessity  adapted  their  methods  of  burning  to  what  they 
have  to  use.  Engineers  designing  land  plants  rarely  have  to  meet 
such  conditicHis,  and  accordingly  few  of  the  ordinary  steam  plants 
can  bum  Chickaloon  coal  without  alterations  being  made  and  the 
firemen  being  retrained. 

(2)  Black^nithing,  where  the  tendency  to  coking  causes  the  fire 
to  arch  over  and  keeps  the  heat  close  to  the  steel  in  the  forge. 

(3)  Coke  making,  where  the  initial  size  of  the  coal  particles  is 
relatively  unimportant. 

To  find  or  to  create  a  market  for  any  product  is  a  conmiercial  task 
that  calls  for  skill,  persistence,  and  experience,  and  it  was  felt  that 
these  would  be  more  likely  to  come  into  eflfective  play  through  com- 
pany operation  than  through  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Government 
officials  however  zealous  or  able — this  without  prejudice  to  the  general 

auestion  of  the  desirability  of  the  ^'Government  in  business"  and 
16  terms  of  the  law  which  only  permit  sale  of  coal  from  a  Govern- 
ment mine  in  times  of  emergency  as  determined  by  the  President 
and  defined  by  him  by  proclamation. 

The  officials  of  vanous  companies  with  whom  the  project  was  dis- 
cussed gave  it  more  or  less  study  but  with  one  exception  considered 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  too  lar^e  to  make  the  matter  attractive 
as  a  business  imdertaking.  The  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  which  is  in  the  business  of  mining  and  selling 
coal  of  similar  grade  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  abroad  and  whose 
officers  are  in  consequence  especially  familiar  with  the  marketing  of 
smokeless  coal,  took  a  larger  view  of  the  matter  and  imdertook  to 
have  a  field  and  market  study  made  with  the  expectation  of  offering 
to  lease  the  property.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  to  hold  the  oppor- 
tunity open  until  July  15,  1922|  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
such  examination,  which  was  in  due  course  accomplished. 

This  study  convinced  the  officers  of  the  corporation  that  the  cost 
of  producing  a  washed  merchantable  coal  from  the  Chickaloon 
mine  would  oe  too  high  to  permit  of  even  competition  with  coal  of 
equal  grade  shipped  to  the  Pacific  from  the  East.  Until  this  f iinda- 
mental  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  Chickaloon  coal  is  accordingly 
shut  out  from  any  considerable  market  where  price  controls.  Tnis 
conclusion  was  confirmed  by  a  pardlel  but  independent  investi- 
gation made  by  the  Bureau  oi  Mines. 


avy. 

the  basis  of  facts  that  naval  officers  alone  are  prepared  to  judge. 
At  pcBsent  the  Navy  is  taking  5,000  tons  of  washed  Chickaloon  coed, 
which  will  be  given  a  tiiorou^h  try-out,  and  decision  whether  or 
not  to  resume  mining  must  wait  upon  a  restudy  made  by  the  Navy 
Department  of  its  probable  needs  and  sources  of  supply. 
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Whether  or  not  a  supply  of  Matanuska  coal  of  suitable  grade  and 
more  cheaply  mined  may  be  expected  to  be  found  warrants  con- 
sideration. The  work  at  Chickaloon  was  largely  done  at  the  point 
which  seemed  most  promising,  but  other  possibilities  were  by  no 
means  neglected.  Without  attempting  to  forestall  the  detailed 
report  to  be  made  by  the  Navy  Alaskan  Coal  Commission  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Anthracite  Ridge  is  considered  too  diflBcult  and 
expensive  of  access  in  view  of  the  broken  and  shattered  condition 
of  the  beds  that  outcrop.  On  King  River  a  thick  bed  of  good  coal 
was  foimd,  but  even  a  small  amoimt  of  work  proved  it  to  be  broken, 
faulted,  and  discontinuous.  On  Coal  Creek  promising  outcrops 
of  good  coal,  fortunately  cleaner  and  harder  tnan  at  Chickaloon, 
were  prospected.  The  imderground  work  was  not  unsatisfactory, 
but  diamond  drill  exploration  developed  the  widespread  presence 
of  intrusive  rock  ruining  much  of  the  coal*  also,  a  consideraole  fault 
was  mapped  which  cut  off  the  known  body  in  such  fashion  as  to  throw 
grave  doubt  upon  the  probability  of  finding  any  such  amount  present 
as  would  warrant  bndging  the  river,  extending  the  railway,  and 
opening  a  working  colliery.  Although  the  Coal  Creek  property 
should  not  be  dismissed  from  consideration  as  being  valueless,  it  is 
not  promising  for  large  development. 

So  far  as  is  now  known  the  best  chance  of  finding  a  workable  bodv 
of  coal  of  the  quaUty  desired  is  in  a  broad  syncline  which  the  geol- 
ogists have  shown  hes  immediately  north  of  the  present  Chickaloon 
workings.  Patient  plotting  of  surface  outcrops  by  Capt.  W.  P.  T. 
Hill,  of  the  Navy  commission,  has  indicatea  a  considerable  area 
within  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  disturbance  and  where  the  coal 
may  be  reached  by  shafts  about  2,000  feet  deep.  Coal  has  not, 
it  is  true,  been  actually  traced  through  this  syncline,  being,  if  present, 
much  too  deen  for  observation.  A  drill  hole  to  test  this  groimd  was 
begiin  by  the  Navy  commission,  but  has  not  been  completed.  Work 
on  it  can  be  resumed  whenever  funds  become  available.  Ade- 
quately to  prospect  the  sjmcline  would  require  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  noles  ana  four  at  least  would  be  required  to  determine  whether 
the  further  investigation  should  be  made.  Under  Alaskan  conditions 
it  would  be  useless  to  undertake  the  work  unless  at  least  $100,000 
were  made  available.  Determination  of  the  advisabiUty  of  under- 
taking this  further  exploration  must  await  the  decision  of  the  Navy 
as  to  the  strategic  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  completion 
of  studies  being  made,  by  the  mining  division  of  the  bureau,  of 
the  probable  cost  of  mining  such  coal  as  may  be  found. 

Aside  from  coal  required  by  the  railroaa  and  the  Navy  there  is 
the  general  need  of  coal  in  Alaska.  In  a  land  where  the  winters  are 
long  and  cold  the  fuel  consumed  for  heating  and  lighting  alone  will 
always  be  higher  per  capita  than  in  the  States.  Wood  has  been  the 
main  dependence  of  the  people,  but  at  points,  such  as  Fairbanks^ 
where  any  considerable  mining  or  industrial  activity  has  centered, 
the  forests  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  have  been  seriously 
depleted.    Within  the  past  year  as  much  as  $24  per  cord  has  been 

Eaid  in  the  Fairbanks  district  for  delivered  cordwood,  though  in  Fair- 
anks  itself  large  buyers  are  still  able  to  supply  themselves  at  $11.50 
to  $12.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question,  nowevw,  to  furnish  wood 
sufficient  for  any  considerable  expansion  of  the  mining  industry 
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there,  and  experience  in  various  parts  of  the  world  has  proved  that 
wood  cut  more  than  12  or  15  miles  from  the  furnace  is  too  expensive 
to  bum  save  as  an  absolute  necessity.  At  Nome,  too,  and  in  other 
mining  districts,  developed  or  to  be  aeveloped,  there  is  no  wood,  the 
mines  Doing  on  the  treeless  tundra  of  the  North.  As  an  alternative, 
extensive  development  of  water  power  has  been  suggested. 

At  Juneau,  since  the  closing  of  the  Gastineau  and  Treaowell  mines, 
there  is  an  actual  surplus  of  electricity  available,  but  over  much  of 
Alaska  water  power  is  deficient.  The  part  of  the  Territory  seen  by 
most  visitors,  namely,  the  coast,  is  not  representative.  Tne  heavy 
rainfall,  mild  winters,  and  high  mountains  that  fringe  the  sea,  all  favor 
abimdant  water  power,  and  in  southeastern  Alaska  there  will  be  a 
large  development  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power  as  uses  for  it  are 
found.  Elsewhere  the  topographic  relief  is  less  and  the  climate  is 
colder  and  drier;  accordingly  the  streams  carry  less  water  and  have 
gentler  slopes.  Furthermore,  the  long  winters  severely  limit  the 
season  of  maximimi  flow,  and  it  is  in  the  cold  dark  winter  days  that 
an  Alaskan  hydroelectric  company  would  have  maximima  demand 
for  current.  In  the  summer  little  or  no  artificial  light  is  needed  aild 
then  only  is  water  abimdant.  Even  where  sufficient  water  is  avail- 
able the  year  around,  as  near  Anchorage,  the  value  of  exhaust  steam 
for  heating  purposes  is  so  great  that  the  balance  of  cost  favors  steam- 
electric  in  place  of  hycfroelectric  plants.  Nearly  as  much  coal 
would  be  needed  for  heating  whether  or  not  the  steam  was  first  run 
through  turbines  and  its  pressure  used  to  generate  current. 

For  these  reasons  a  supply  of  good  cheap  domestic  and  steam 
coal  is  a  first  essential  to  any  large  industrial  expansion.  Fuel  oil. 
it  is  true,  comes  into  the  Territory  from  Califorma  and  is  now  used 
used  on  the  Copper  River  railroad  and  at  the  largest  mines  not 
supplied  with  hyaroelectric  current.  It  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  small  consumers  who  are  the  forerunners  of  industry.  Arrange- 
ments for  handling  and  delivering  it  are  not  widely  distributed  and 
special  difficulties  would  be  faced  if  dependence  had  to  be  placed 
solely  on  oil,  aside  from  the  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  future  price. 
Coal  is  the  only  fuel  that  can  be  used  universally  in  large  or  small 
plants  without  material  deterioration  or  loss  in  nandling  and  stor- 
age, and  the  opening  of  coal  mines  and  organization  of  a  coal  busi- 
ness must  precede  the  revival  of  mining  and  the  beginning  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Fortunately  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Aside  from  the  mines 
already  mentioned,  there  are  in  the  Matanuska  field  two  that  have 
b^un  to  ship  coal.  These  are  the  Evan  Jones  Geasing  block  No.  6) 
and  the  Baxter  (leasing  blocks  2  and  3).  The  first  is  opening  the 
westward  extension  of  the  beds  mined  at  Eska.  The  mme  is  new 
and  not  extensively  developed,  but  to  the  end  of  May.  1922,  had 
sliipped  23,000  tons  of  coal.  Tne  output  is  now  being  taken  entirdy 
by  me  railroad  on  contract  at  $6  per  ton,  mine  run.  Attempts  to 
build  up  a  commercial  market  have  been  abandoned  for  the  moment 
owing  to  the  limited  amount  that  can  be  mined  until  more  ground  is 
opened.    Sinking  is  now  under  way. 
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A  sample  taken  by  Mr.  Davis  from  coal  delivered  to  the  Anchorage 
power  plant  was  analyzed  at  the  Pittsburgh  station  of  the  bureau 
with  the  following  result: 

Analygis  of  coal  from  Evan  Jones  mine, 

Moiflture .  4.  8 

Volatile  matter 35. 6 

Fixed  carbon ^ 38. 2 

Aril 21.4 

Total 100.0 

B  t.  u 10, 290 

As  yet  the  mine  is  equipped  for  a  small  output  only.  There  is  no 
washer  and  the  output  is  picked,  but  the  ash  content  can  be  reduced 
by  washing  whenever  tnat  proves  economically  desirable.  The 
property  has  been  opened  and  developed  bv  a  local  company  with 
money  raised  in  Anchorage,  and  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  determined  seu-nelp. 

The  Baxter  mine  is  on  Moose  Creek  about  5  miles  west  of  Eska 
and  4  miles  from  the  railway.  Owing  to  lack  of  railway  connection 
the  company  has  only  been  able  to  smp  in  the  winter  wnen  coal  can 
be  hauled  on  sleds.  Nevertheless  a  number  of  lots  have  been  suppUed 
to  consumers  in  Anchorage  and  other  coast  towns  and  coal  has  even 
been  deUvered  by  pack  train  to  mines  on  Willow  Creek.  In  1921 
2,345  tons  were  supplied  to  the  railroad  and  used  with  entire  satis- 
faction. A  sample  taken  by  Mr.  Davis  from  coal  delivered  to  the 
Anchorage  power  plant  gave  the  following  analysis  in  the  Pittsburgh 
laboratory: 

Analysis  ofcoalfiom  Baxter  mine. 

Moisture 5. 4 

Volatile  matter 38.2 

Fixed  carbon 44. 6 

Aflh 11.8 

Total 100.0 

B.  tu 11,730 

The  Baxter  mine  has  been  even  less  developed  than  the  Evan 
Jones  and  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amoimt  of  coal  that 
may  be  foimd  or  of  average  working  costs  is  impossible.  Faultily 
has  cut  off  the  main  bed  a  short  distance  from  the  outcrop  and  untu 
the  amoimt  and  direction  of  this  faulting  have  been  plotted  no  large 
workings  can  be  opened. 

About  a  half  mile  below  the  Baxter  mine,  Bnmo  Augustino  and 
his  associates  are  engaged  in  opening  coal  on  leasing  block  No.  1. 
Here  again  faulting  has  disturbed  the  beds  and  the  amoimt  of  coal 
that  wfll  prove  workable  is  imcertain.  Above  the  Baxter  mine  are 
the  Rawson-Murphy  lease  (block  No.  4)  and  the  Leroy  prospecting 
permits.  On  both  of  these  coal  of  good  quaUty  and  workable  thick- 
ness has  been  imcovered,  but  at  neither  has  enough  groimd  been 
opened  to  ^ve  assurance  as  to  the  quantitv  of  coal  that  can  be  mined. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  AlasKa  Engineering  Commission 
for  construction  of  a  railway  spur  up  Moose  Creek  to  serve  these 
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mines  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  asked  to  study 
the  situation  in  the  field  and  recommend  what  action  should  be  taken. 
It  was  with  great  regret  that  a  recommendation  against  such  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  at  this  time  had  to  be  made.  The  estimates 
made  by  the  engmeers  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 
indicated  that  to  Duild  as  far  only  as  the  Baxter  mine  would  cost 
$130,000  to  $150,000.  At  present  there  is  no' mine  or  combination 
of  mines  on  Moose  Creek  prepared  to  furnish  an  amount  of  freight 
which  would  justify  this  expenditure  and  the  local  companies  inter- 
ested are  not  strong  enough  financially  to  meet  the  railway  on  the 
iisual  terms  appHcable  in  such  instances— the  mining  company  to 
pay  at  least  tne  cost  of  clearing  and  grading.  The  whole  expense 
and  risk  would  therefore  fall  upon  the  Government  and  while  the 
desirability  of  a  liberal  policy  m  railway  extensions,  especially  to 
Government  leased  grounds,  may  properly  be  urged,  it  is  to  oe  remem- 
bered that  three  times  in  this  field  the  Government  has  taken  the 
risk  of  building  to  inadequately  opened  coal  mines  only  to  face 
failure  in  one  case  and  the  necessity  of  heavy  expenditures  in  financ- 
ing actual  mining  in  the  others.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  mine  coal  though  that  may  be  done  when  necessary.  The 
coal  beds  along  Moose  Creek  are  faulted,  but  less  often  than  else- 
where  in  the  Matanuska  field.  The  faults,  however,  in  the  light  of 
experience  already  had,  necessitate  conservatism  in  estimating 
reserves  and  costs  and  imtil  more  development  work  shall  have 
been  done  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  risk  the  money  necessftfv  to 
extend  the  railway  to  the  mines.  Fortimately  the  Alaska  Road 
Comnussion  can  promise  a  wagon  or  truck  road  up  the  creek  and 
with  this  it  shotild  be  possible  to  do  enough  work  imdergroimd,  at  a 
-cost  which  will  not  be  prohibitive,  to  warrant  building  the  railway  if 
the  coal  is  in  mineable  condition.  In  addition  Capt.  W.  P.  T.  Hill, 
who  has  been  detailed  from  the  Navy  to  assist  in  further  studi^  of 
the  coal  fields,  will  study  the  f  aultinjg,  as  revealed  by  present  workings 
and  outcrops,  in  an  effort  to  furnish  guides  to  development. 

The  northern  part  of  the  railroad,  and  the  industries  dependent 
on  it,  will  shortly  enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  coal  from  the 
mines  opening  on  Healy  River.  This  stream  is  a  short  distance 
south  of  Limite  Q-eek,  which  flows  tlu^ough  the  heart  of  the  Nenana 
coal  field.  Healy  station  is  358  miles  from  Seward  and  244  miles  from 
Anchorage.  Attention  was  attracted  first  to  the  outcrops  on  Lignite 
Creek  and  during  the  period  of  construction  of  the  nortnern  division 
of  the  railroad  lignite  was  mined  there  and  supplied  to  towns  along 
the  Une,  including  Fairbanks.  When  the  railroad  was  built  through 
Healy  a  somewhat  better  grade  of  coal  was  found  in  the  river  bank 
and  underlying  the  right  of  way.  This  was  mined  and  put  on  the 
market.  Prospecting  was  extended,  with  the  result  that  there  waa 
found  on  Heidy  River,  about  4  miles  from  the  main  hne  of  the  rail- 
way, a  large  deposit  of  subbitiiminous  coal  so  situated  as  to  permit 
cheap  and  easy  mining.  The  beds  dip  into  the  hill  at  angles  of  30° 
to  45°.  A  general  section  measured  by  John  A.  Davis  is  quoted 
below. 
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General  section  on  Ilealy  River, 
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The  Healy  River  Coal  Corporation  has  applied  for  a  lease  on  the 
ground  and  mining  has  begun  in  the  46-foot  oed.  The  coal  is  clean, 
IS  mineable  in  coarse  sizes  and  stands  handling  fairly  well.  Boiler 
tests  made  at  Anchorage  give  it  a  steam  rating  of  approximately  90 
per  cent  that  of  the  Eska  coal.  A  sample  of  the  coal  as  delivered 
at  Anchor^e  was  collected  by  Mr.  Davis  and  analyzed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  laboratory  at  Pittsburgh.    The  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Analym  of  Healy  River  coal. 

Moisture 19. 4 

Volatile  matter 40. 7 

Fixed  carbon 31. 8 

Ash 8.1 


Total 100.0 

B.  t.  u 9,080 

i  The  coal  is  comparable  in  quality  to  that  mined  in  Iowa  and  is 
entirely  adequate  for  all  domestic  and  steam  uses  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  The  mining  conditions  are  such  that  costs  should  be  low, 
and  accordingly  these  beds  afford  the  great  desideratum  of  industry 
in  the  interior  of  Alaska—  namely,  cheap  fuel.  At  Nenana  the  railway 
touches  the  Tanana,  and  so  an  outlet  for  barge  deliveries  along  the 
Yukon  is  at  hand.    A  railway  spur  to  the  coal  is  being  built  and 
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work  has  been  begun  on  a  central  haulage  adit  that  permits  economical 
mining  of  the  whole  group  of  beds  without  waste. 

The  natural  field  for  sale  of  the  Healy  coal  will  be  the  interior  and 
that  part  of  the  railway  north  of  Broad  r  ass,  but  the  amoimt  available 
is  so  large  and  the  cost  of  mining  can  be  made  so  low  that  coal  can, 
if  necessary,  be  supplied  to  the  whole  railway  line.  Normally  the 
higher  quality  of  the  Matanuska  coals  and  the  shorter  distance  from 
nune  to  market  will  offset  the  higher,  mining  cost,  and  opening  the 
Healy  mines  does  not  therefore  cut  off  the  future  of  those  in  the 
southern  field.  The  lignite  mines  of  the  Nenana  field  proper  will, 
however,  be  imable  to  stand  the  competition  of  equally  cheap  and 
better  grade  coal,  and  further  development  there  will  probably  cease. 

The  total  market  available  to  Alaska  coal  mines  is  not  large. 
The  high-grade  Chickaloon  coal,  as  has  already  been  shown,  can  not, 
so  far  as  present  developments  go,  be  mined  at  a  cost  that  will  permit 
it  to  compete  with  coal  of  equal  grade  delivered  to  Pacific  coast  cities. 
Consequently  a  most  imusual  combination  of  cii'cimistances  will  be 
required  to  permit  any  Alaskan  coal  of  lower  grade  to  find  a  market 
in  the  Coast  States.  For  the  present  sales  will  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  Alaska,  interior  and  coast  towns,  and,  as  to  the  latter,  Juneau  now 
marks  the  limit,  since  it  is  there  that  ocean  rates  on  coal  from  the 
west  and  the  south  are  substantially  equal.  According  to  figures 
furnished  by  the  Customs  Service  the  coal  shipped  into  Alaska  in 
1921  was  as  below: 

Coal  imports  of  Alaska^  1921,  Tons. 

Canada 27,043 

Australia 3, 114 

United  States 21,677 

Total 51,834 

The  imports  include  coal  shipped  direct  to  caimeries.  To  get  the 
total  consumption  there  should  be  added  to  the  imports  the  domestic 
production,  76,285  tons.  The  largest  user  of  coal  m  the  whole  terri- 
tory is  the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  takes  about  50,000  tons  a  year. 
The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  uses  fuel  oil  in  regular  service, 
buying  coal  only  for  steam  shovels,  snow  plows,  and  sunilar  s]>ecial 
uses.  In  all,  about  6,000  to  7,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  goes  to  Cordova. 
About  15,000  tons  is  used  in  Juneau  or  distributed  from  that  port. 
Anchorage,  Seward,  and  the  coast  canneries  take  smaller  amounts, 
though  Uie  fishing  boats  largely  use  gasoline  and  whenever  possible 
the  canneries  are  placed  so  as  to  use  water  power.  Nome  took 
3,856  tons  of  coal  in  1921  and  Fairbanks  a  Uttle  more. 

None  of  these  figures  have  much  more  than  indicative  value,  since 
at  Fairbanks,  for  example,  coal  at  $6  a  ton,  which  is  easily  possible, 
will  open  the  way  to  extensive  resumption  of  gold  mining  and  at  the 
same  time  drive  wood  out  of  the  market.  At  the  actual  moment, 
none  the  less,  it  would  probably  not  be  imduly  conservative  to  esti- 
mate the  total  market  open  to  coal  mines  along  the  Government 
railroad  at  100,000  tons  or  less.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  future  to 
enlarge  this  market. 

The  Bering  River  coal  field  was  visited  in  June  last,  but  no  exten- 
sive studies  were  undertaken.  Leases  have  been  granted  in  this 
field  to  the  following  companies:  Bering  River  Coal  Co.^  Alaska 
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Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  Alaska  Pacific  Coal  Co.,  and  Alaska  Petroleiun  Ss 
Coal  Co. 

The  Bering  River  Coal  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Falcon  Joslin  is  president, 
has  conducted  extensive  exploration  work  without  as  yet  developing  any 
considerable  body  of  coal  so  free  from  faulting  as  to  permit  large  scale 
and  economical  mining.  A  trial  lot  of  600  tons  was  mined  and  Slipped 
this  present  summer  lor  the  use  of  the  Navy.  The  coal  was  prepared 
by  washing  in  a  sluice  and  was  carefully  sampled  by  Capt.  W.  P.  T. 
mil  and  J.  A.  Davis.  The  composite  sample  gave  tne  following 
analyses: 
Run  of  mine  coal:  ^^^2/*^  of  Bering  River  Coal 

Moisture 0. 9 

Volatile  matter 14. 4 

Fixed  carbon 80. 8 

Ash a  9 

Total 100.  0 

B.  t.  u *. 14,790 

Goal  after  washing: 

Moisture 0. 8 

Volatile  matter 14.  5 

Fixed  carbon 82. 4 

Ash 2.3 

Total 100. 0 

B.  t.  u 15, 070 

A  service  test  of  the  coal  is  now  being  made  by  the  Navy. 

The  Alaska  Petroleum  &  Coke  Co.  has  built  a  short  railway  from 
its  lease  to  Goose  Qty,  on  Bering  River,  and  the  principal  work  of  the 
past  season  was  in  connection  with  extending  this  line.  No  extensive 
work  was  done  at  the  mine  or  at  those  of  the  two  other  compaoies 
named.  Antecedent  to  any  considerable  production  from  Bering^ 
River  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  greatly  to  improve  the  means  <n 
access  and  transport,  but  to  develop  oy  drilling  or  imdergroimd  work 
actual  bodies  of  coal  which  can  be  economically  mmed.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  line. 

The  Government  railroad  must  look  to  development  of  mines  of 
other  minerals  than  coal  if  it  is  to  be  a  successful  business  venture. 
There  are  numerous  mining  districts  in  being,  or  in  prospect,  tributary 
to  the  line  and  a  determined  effort  is  being  organized  to  bring  about 
their  exploitation.  The  situation  in  all  the  mining  districts  oiAlaska 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  calendar  jear  was  discussed  in  the 
report  of  the  Federal  mine  inspector,  submitted  and  published  jointly 
with  the  Territorial  inspector  in  April.  It  will  not  therefore  be 
reviewed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  distinct  prospect  of  a 
revival  of  work  in  the  older  districts,  such  as  Fairbanks,  as  well  as 
the  finding  of  further  new  ones,  such  as  Kantishna.  Development 
within  the  last  two  years  of  valuable  lead-silver  inines  at  Mayo  in 
Yukon  Territory,  coupled  with  the  finding  of  similar  ores  at  Kan- 
tishna, leads  to  the  hope  of  proving  up  the  extension  of  the  great  belt 
of  mineralization  that  occiu^  along  the  inner  front  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  inarks  that  range  from  Colorado  north.  But  a 
few  years  ago  this  mineralization  was  picked  up  in  the  Premier 
mine  just  outside  the  Alaska  boimdary,  and  now  sulphide  ores  are 
being  mined  at  Mayo,  and  less  valuable  deposits  are  known  at  a 


number  of  points  between.  Tlie  geologic  structure  tu^ns  to  tiie  south* 
west  near  the  Yukon-Alaska  boundary  and  the  formations,  in  part 
at  least,  continue.  It  may  be  legitimately  hoped  that  prospecting 
along  the  inner  slope  of  the  mountains  will  in  tmie  bring  in  (ustricts 
comparable  to  those  of  the  northern  Rocky  Moim tains  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  Kantishna  discoyeries 
so  significant,  and  hence  development  of  the  Kantishna  mines  is 
being  carefully  watched.  The  Geological  Survey  has  pointed  out 
various  areas  known  to  be  or  probably  mineralized,  and  with  the 
lower  costs  possible  as  a  result  of  completing  the  railway,  opening  the 
coal  mines,  and  gradually  extending  the  system  o^  public  roads, 
actual  development  is  to  be  anticipated  in  an  increasing  amount.  In 
assisting  that  development  in  every  proper  manner  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  cooperate. 

OIL  FIELDS. 

Coal  is  not  the  only  fuel  in  Alaska.  Petroleum  is  already  being 
produced  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  anticipating  a  much  larger 
development  of  oil  fields  in  the  future. 

At  tne  present  time  only  one  producing  oil  field  exists  in  the  terri- 
tory. This  is  on  the  coast,  near  Katalla,  on  Controller  Bay.  It  con- 
sists of  one  patented  claim  of  151  acres,  from  which  petroleum  has 
been  obtained  since  1904.  Although  no  active  dyiUing  campaign  has, 
as  yet,  been  carried  on  in  any  other  part  of  Alaska,^  the  possible 
presence  of  petroleum  in  commercial  quantities  has  been  indicated, 
through  oil  seepages  and  by  favorable  geological  structure,  in  the 
Yakataga  district,  near  Katalla;  the  Cold  Bay,  Iniskin  Bay  and  other 
districts,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  and  on  the  Arctic  coast  east  of 
Point  Barrow. 

Only  the  present  producing  district  and  those  which  are  likely  to 
be  tested  t&ough  actual  drilling  within  the  next  year  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  repdrt.  The  Arctic  field  need  not  now  be  considered, 
since,  because  of  present  limitations  on  the  number  of  leases  which 
may  be  held  by  one  operator,  distance  from  possible  markets  and 
sources  of  supply,  and  the  difl[iculties  imposed  by  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions,  it  can  not  yet  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  field. 

About  35  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  Katalla  oil  field.  This 
includes  the  19  weUs  \diich  have  been  drilled  on  the  patented  claim 
of  151  acres.  Wells  drilled  on  other  claims  showed  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  oil,  but  whether  in  economic  quantities  or  not  can  be 
determined  only  bv  further  driUing. 

The  Chilkat  Oil  Co.  owns  the  patented  claim  and  operates  12 
producing  weUs,  as  well  as  the  small  refinery  about  a  half  mile  to 
the  west  on  Katalla  Slough,  to  which  the  oil  is  pumped  for  treat- 
ment. The  oil  production  from  this  claim  from  1904  to  1918,  in- 
clusive, was  56,000  barrels.  The  production  for  1920  was  10,746 
barrels,  valued  at  $77,479.46,  and  for  1921  it  was  10,280  barrels, 
valued  at  $82,454.55,  the  values  being  based  upon  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  refined  products.  The  present  production  per  well  varies 
from  15  to  240  oarrels  per  month,  with  a  total  monthly  production 

*  After  the  dl  )8e  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Associated  Oil  Go.  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  acanired 
Permits  in  the  Cold  Bay  district,  both  oompauieft  sending  men  and  «qnipaent  for  drilling  to  Alaslal  during 
the  summer. 
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of  approximately  1,000  barrels  of  paraffin-base  petroleum,  eravity  44' 
B.  The  better  wells  are  pumped  regularly  every  day,  but  the  oil 
is  allowed  to  acciunulate  in  the  smaller  ones,  whicn  are  pumped  about 
once  a  week.  The  producing  wells  range  in  depth  from  366  feet  to 
1,500  feet.  All  drilling  has  oeen  done  with  standard  tools.  All  of 
the  wells  on  this  daim.  both  producing  and  abandoned,  are  grouped 
rather  closely  and  would  fall  within  the  bounds  of  a  40-acre  tract. 

Refining  as  conducted  at  Katalla  is  a  simple  fire-still  process , 
where  operations  are  directed  toward  producing  the  maximum 
amount  of  distillate.  The  residuiun  from  the  refining  process  is 
being  stored  ip  tanks  for  later  treatment.  Studies  are  now  being 
made  as  to  the  process  and  methods  to  be  employed.  The  propor- 
tion of  refined  products  is  obtained  from  the  statement  of  oil  sales 
of  the  Chilkat  Oil  Co.  for  1921,  as  follows: 

Refined  producU  sold  by  Chilkat  Oil  Co,,  1921.  GaDons. 

Gasoline 61 ,  671 

Distillate 249,212 

Diesel  oU 8,269 

Kerosene 8,814 

All  of  the  refined  products,  run  into  100-gallon  steel  drums,  are 
sold  along  the  coast  to  operators  of  gas  boats,  canneries,  and  mining 
properties,  including  operators  in  some  of  the  mining  districts  along 
the  Alaska  Railroad.  Deliyeries  are  made  throi^h  contract  with  the 
operator  of  a  30-ton  gas  boat,  which  runs  weekly,  carrying  a  load 
01  about  60  drums  U>  Cordova  and  various  canneries  afong  the 
coast.  Handling  of  the  refined  products  in  this  way  costs  5  cents 
a  gallon  deUvered  at  Cordova  or  wharfs  in  the  same  general  region. 

H.  C.  George,  oil  recovery  engineer  of  the  bureau,  visited  Alaska 
during  the  sununer,  spending  approximately  two  months  in  study- 
ing the  Katalla  distnct  ana  the  Cold  Bay  district  on  the  Alas&a 
Peninsula.     In  a  preliminary  report  he  says  with  regard  to  Katalla: 

Irregularity  in  the  dip  and  strike  in  the  formations  over  short  distances  has  bem 
an  obstacle  to  the  intmpretation  of  the  broader  scheme  of  the  structure,  so  that 
knowled^  of  the  geoloncal  conditions  exiting  at  a  given  place  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time.  Favorable  structures  are  not  known  to  exist  in  the  producing  Katalla 
field.  Even  the  deepest  well  drilled  did  not  pass  through  the  shale,  which  a^eam 
to  be  the  only  rock  outcropping  within  the  limits  of  the  producing  area  and  from 
the  crevices  of  which  the  oil  finds  its  way  by  seepage  into  the  weUs.  In  the  different 
wells  there  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the  horizon?  at  which  these  oil-carryin^ 
crevices  occur.  The  drilling  of  a  new  well  and  the  finding  of  petroleum  at  greater 
depths  does  not  seem  to  affect  or  be  affected  by  the  adjoining  wells,  some  of  whi<^ 
produce  oil  from  a  mudi  shallower  depth.  The  oil  apparently  comes  from  the  forma* 
tion  in  which  the  main  body  of  oil  occurs  through  a  series  of  parallel  crevices,  which 
form  channels  at  certain  horizons  for  oil  seepage.  Whether  the  formation  which  is 
the  source  of  the  oil  is  sufficiently  near  the  sur&ce  to  be  reached  by  drill,  or  whether 
it  occurs  within  the  area  of  producing  wells  will  require  further  geological  investisa- 
tion,  to  be  followed  by  a  few  well-located  deep  tests. 


probably  indicated  by  the  seepages.  Larger  weUs  may  be  found  if  the  source  of  the 
petroleum  is  ascertained  to  be  in  suitable  structure  for  accumulation  within  drilling 
depths. 

Regarding  the  Yakataga  district,  which  is  in  Uie  Controller  Bay 
region,  Mr.  George  quotes  from  a  report  made  by  a  well  qualified 
engineer  who  recently  examined  the  oistrict. 
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AIth9a;h  the  structure  of  the  Yakataga  aaticline  has  many  objectionable  features, 
fliich  as  steep  di|>3,  cracking  and  faulting  along  the  axis,  and  frequent  overturns  of  the 
Kmth  limb,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  being  tested.  The  favorable* features  are  the  pres- 
ence of  seepages  of  high  grade  along  the  crest  of  the  fold  and  the  presence  of  sandstone 
in  the  western  part  of  the  fold,  capable  of  acting  as  reservoirs  for  oil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  oil  may  be  found  at  almost  any  place  along  the  crest  of 
the  Yakat^  anticline*  but  whether  in  commerical  quantities  or  not  only  the  drill 
can  tell.  Wells  drilled  in  the  hard  fractured  shales  would  undoubtedly  be  small 
producers,  but  should  a  sandstone,  such  as  that  on  Hamilton  Greek,  be  encountered,  a 
good  yield  should  be  obtained. 

Development  of  the  Yakataga  field  has  been  so  far  prevented  by 
difficulties  incident  to  the  absence  of  roads,  the  especially  poor  harbor 
facilities,  and  the  large  cost  that  will  necessarily  be  faced  by  the 
pioneer  in  exploration.  These  difficulties  are  none  of  them  such  as 
can  not  be  overcome  whenever  any  experienced  persons  become 
convinced  that  the  profits  to  be  expected  warrant  the  effort. 

On  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  which  extends  southwestward  from 
Seward,  there  are  two  well-defined  anticlines  marked  by  oil  seepages, 
and  three  broad  anticlines  with  seepages  in  the  Cold  iBay  area.  In 
the  latter  the  Bear  Creek-Sahnon  Creek  and  the  Wide  Bay  structures 
are  prominent  along  the  southern  coast,  and  the  Ugashik  Creek 
(Pearl  Creek)  anticline  is  about  10  miles  inland  from  them. 

Claims  have  been  fiJied  and  drilling  permits  requested  in  areas  of 
seepages  and  supposed  favorable  structure  for  petroleum  at  many 
places  on  the  peninsula.  Other  anticlines  may  still  be  f oimd  between 
the  Cold  Bay  and  Iniskin  Bay  districts,  which  ard  about  175  miles 
apart.  This  area,  except  in  tne  vicinity  of  Eatmai  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  which  are  about  40  miles  northeast  of 
Cold  Bay,  is  practically  unexplored.  Oil  seepages  have  been  reported 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Chignik,  about  150  miles  southwest  of  Cold 
Bay,  and  also  at  a  point  near  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  about  300 
mites  southwest  from  Cold  Bay.  Other  anticlines  favorable  for  the 
accumulation  of  petroleum  probably  will  be  found  in  this  area. 

Mr.  QeoTge,  in  his  prelimmary  report,  says  that  four  or  five  wells 
were  drillea  some  years  ago  near  the  head  of  Oil  Creek  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  Bear  Creek-Salmon  Creek  anticline.  These  wells  were 
about  7  miles  northeast  of  the  Bear  Creek  dome  and  beyond  the 
northeast  end  of  the  anticline  near  a  group  of  seepages  but  also  outside 
of  the  anticlinal  structure  and  near  a  fault.    He  adds: 

Theee  old  wells,  the  only  ones  drilled  in  the  Cold  Bay  district,  had  very  little 
possibility  of  strilang  oil  and  have  been  of  no  value  in  proving  whether  or  not  oil 
exists  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  Bear  Creek-Salmon  Creek  anticline. 

The  Bear  Creek-Salmon  Creek,  Wide  Bay,  and  Ugashik  Creek  structures  are  broad 
anticlines,  with  known  oil  seepages  on  the  first  and  last  names.  Sandstones  and 
conglomerates  favorable  for  the  accumulation  of  petroleum  are  known  to  form  a  part 
of  tne  strata  of  each  of  these  anticlines.  On  eacn  of  these  anticlines  wells  of  3, 000 
feet  to  4, 000  with  standard  tools  probably  would  give  a  thorough  test  of  all  probable  oil 
sands. 

Mr.  George  visited  the  Ugashik  Creek  and  Bear  Creek-Salmon 
Creek  structures  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  very  goodpossi- 
bilities  of  obtaining  large  production  in  these  anticlines.  Mr  George 
reports: 

Practically  the  entire  area  covering  these  three  structures  and  the  intervening 
syncline  has  been  staked.    Much  of  this  area  has  been  staked  twice  and  sometimes 
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three  times.  Drilling  permits  have  been  asked  for  on  areas  which  do  not  exist.  This 
condition  is  the  resmt  of  filing  from  office  maps,  where  locations  are  made  on  areas 
shown  as  unlocated  on  existing  blueprints. 

In  the  Cold  Bay  district,  Mr.  George  reports,  Portage  Bay  permits 
the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  This  bay,  however,  is  not  well  protected 
and  a  breakwater  would  have  to  be  built  on  top  of  the  reef  which 
is  exposed  at  low  tide  and  extends  about  half  way  across  the  bay  from 
the  north  shore.  From  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  would  seem  that  the 
best  harbor  for  the  Cold  Bay  district  is  Wide  Bay. 

No  roads  exist  in  this  district,  except  the  old  road  from  Cold  Bay 
to  the  Castello  wells  drilled  years  ago.  This  road  is  still  in  good  con- 
dition but  does  not  run  through  the  probable  drilling  area.  The  two 
trails  for  pack  horses,  one  from  Wide  Bay  to  Ugashik  Lake,  do  not 
follow  the  best  routes  for  roads  as  they  take  the  most  direct  route 
without  reference  to  grades. 

For  preliminary  drilling  operations  on  the  Bear  Creek-Salmon 
Creek  anticlines,  tne  road  problem  will  not  be  difficult,  as  the  distance 
to  be  covered  from  the  haroor  will  not  be  great  and  the  grades  will  not 
be  excessive.  To  reach  the  Ugashik  Creek  anticline  from  Portage  Bay 
will  require  about  15  miles  of  road,  crossing  one  ridge  about  400  feet 
above  sea  level  on  the  Bear  Creek-Salmon  Creek  anticline,  and  another 
about  1,200  feet  above  sea  level  on  the  Ugashik  Creek  anticline,  with 
an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above  sea  level  between  these  two 
ridges.  To  reach  the  Ugashik  Creek  anticline  from  Wide  Bay  will  re- 
quire about  20  miles  of  road,  crossing  one  ridge  about  1,500  feet  high. 

Mr.  George  says  that  there  is  no  available  labor  in  the  districts. 
'  There  is  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  and  Imnber  at  Katalla,  Yakataga,  and 
Iniskin  Bay  districts,  but  there  is  neither  wood  nor  coal  in  the  Cold 
Bay  district.     Good  water  supply  is  assured  at  all  districts. 

''The  difficulties  to  be  encoimtered  in  Alaska  probably  will  be  no 
greater  than  those  seen  in  the  early  developments  at  Salt  Creek,  Wyo., 
at  Ranger,  Tex.,  and  at  many  other  Texas  oil  fields,"  Mr.  George 
says.  It  remains  for  capable  drillers  to  test  the  structures  that  have 
been  mapped  and  on  which  permits  have  been  granted. 

From  the  evidence  at  hana  it  seems  entirely  reasonable  to  anticipate 
the  finding  of  important  oil  fields  along  the  southern  and  south- 
western coast  of  Alaska  and  probably,  when  legal  and  economic 
conditions  permit,  on  the  Arctic  coast.  There  are  distinct  possibili- 
ties of  finding  oil  and  gas  at  various  points  inland,  even,  for  example, 
in  the  Chickaloon  coal  field,  but  the  coast  fields  are  likely  to  be  first 
developed.  No  insurmountable  difficulties  are  to  be  faced  in  this 
work.  The  actual  field  conditions  are  not  worse  than  those  that 
American  oil  men  have  repeatedly  overcome  at  home  and  abroad. 
Distance,  shipping  and  landing  difficulties,  the  hard  winter,  and  the 
usual  handicaps  to  be  overcome  by  any  pioneer  incident  to  absence 
of  stocks  of  supplies  and  trained  labor  wul  all  increase  the  cost.  At 
present  and  until  these  conditions  are  changed  drilling  will  be  much 
more  expensive  than  in  the  States,  and  accordingly  a  permit  or  lease 
has  mucn  less  value  in  itself.  Aside  from  the  linutiation  on  acreage, 
which  should  probably  be  modified,  at  least  in  the  Arctic  fields,  it  is 
believed  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Government  are  sufficiently 
liberal. 
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What  the  industry  can  not  stand,  however,  is  any  large  margin  of 
profit  for  claim  stakers  and  promoters.  Many  of  the  clauns  are  held 
by  Alaskans  genuinely  interested  in  development,  and  I  am  glad  to 
record  that  mey  in  general  have  adopted  a  reasonable  attitude  in 
n^otiating  with  those  who  have  the  capital  and  experience  necessary 
to  bring  in  an  Alaskan  oil  field.  Exceptions  have  been  met.  Un- 
fortunately, few  if  any  of  those  who  have  actually  staked  out  ground 
are  really  prepared  to  fulfill  the  drilling  requirements  set  by  law  and 
agreed  to  by  them  when  the  land  was  aDotted  to  them.  A  reasonable 
reward  may  properly  be  claimed  for  foresight  and  initiative  but  no 

food  purpose  can  be  served  by  permitting  land  to  be  held  indefinitely 
y  those  who  can  not  develop  it  and  will  not  aOTee  with  those  who  can. 
Tiie  importance  to  the  coimtry  and  to  the  Government  of  getting  a 
flow  of  men  and  money  to  Alaska  is  so  great  that  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law  requiring  drilling  or  forfeiture  of  leases  and  permits  is,  in 
my  judgment?  fuUyVaiSd. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  Indian  Appairs, 
Washington^  D.  67.,  September  ly  1922. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  the  Ninety-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1922. 
\  SCHOOLS. 

Secognizing  the  importance  of  the  Indian  Bureau's  educational 
work,  the  chief  supervisor  of  education  was  authorized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  call  a  conference  at  his  headquarters  in  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  of  all  the  school  supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
definite  plans  for  the  work  of  the  school  year. 

The  conference  first  completed  the  following  organization  of  dis- 
tricts for  purposes  of  school  supervision : 

Headquarters  district :  Kansas,  Nebraska^  and  western  Oklahoma. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  district :  That  portion  of  eastern  Oklahoma 
included  in  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Seminole,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
countries. 

Southwest  district :  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colorado. 

Pacific  coast  district:  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Kocky  Mountain  district :  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

Great  Lakes  district:  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and, 
as  an  adjunct.  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 

Dakota  district:  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

A  school  supervisor  was  assigned  to  each  of  these  districts,  with 
instructions  to  visit  and  make  a  careful  survey  of  every  phase  of  the 
educational  work  during  the  year.  Every  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  and  every  school  under  each  jurisdiction  has  been  visited  at 
least  once,  and  many  of  them  twice  or  more.  The  supervisors  have 
carpfuUy  inspected  all  school  plants  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  capacity,  their  physical  condition,  how  equipped,  their  most 
urgent  needs  as  to  repairs,  new  constmction,  and  new  equipment. 
Very  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
schools  are  being  utilized  to  the  best  possible  advantage  and  to  their 
greatest  capacity. 

Enrollment. — Questions  of  enrollment  and  attendance  in  schools 
of  all  kinds — Government,  mission,  and  public — have  been  considered 
matters  of  first  importance  by  all  supervisors,  and  they  have  urged 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  not  only  Government  field  officials  and 
employees,  but  also  of  public-school  authorities  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  public  schools  are  accessible  to  the  Indians.    For 
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various  reasons,  including  insufficient  support  funds,  the  attendance 
had  diminished  during  the  war  period  and  the  years  immediately 
following.  Many  schools  had  not  been  utilizing  their  entire  capacity, 
and  it  seemed  that  Indians  and  those  responsible  for  their  education 
needed  to  be  awakened  to  the  prime  value  of  education  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Indians  to  take  their  rightful  places  as  productive  citizens. 
With  that  end  in  view  a  school  enrollment  campaign  week  was 
planned  and  an  urgent  appeal  issued  on  August  12,  1921,  indicating 
in  detail  the  course  to  be  taken  by  all  superintendents  in  fulfilling 
the  slogan,  "Every  eligible  pupil  in  school,"  and  outlining  the  co- 
operation that  should  he  sought  from  missionary  workers,  Indian 
traders,  and  all  service  employees,  with  the  definite  view  of  filling  all 
available  capacity  in  Government,  mission,  and  public  schools. 

The  response  was  prompt  and  whole-liearted,  with  the  result  that 
very  early  in  the  school  year  practically  all  schools  were  filled  to 
utmost  capacity  and  many,  particularly  the  large  non reservation 
boarding  schools,  were  compelled  to  turn  away  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  who  were  eager  for  education.  The  school  year  1921-22 
has  broken  all  previous  records  of  enrollment  and  attendance.  The 
total  increase  in  average  attendance  in  schools  of  all  kinds  was  ap- 
proximately 3,000,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was  in  the 
(iovernment  boarding  schools  and  in  the  publij  schools.  In  fa  t, 
the  average  attendance  in  these  boar^ling  schools  was  16,453,  which 
exceeds  by  549  their  capacity  of  15,904.  There  was  considerable 
unused  da^^-school  capa.ity,  which  may  be  attributed  to  several 
facts:  First,  economic  conditions  among  Indians  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  made  them  desirous  of  placing  as  many  as  possible 
of  their  children  in  school  where  they  could  be  clothed,  fed,  and 
cared  for;  second,  many  children  who  had  previously  gone  to  Gov- 
ernment day  schools  enrolled  in  public  schools;  third,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  day-school  districts  there  are  not  enough  children 
to  fill  the  schools  to  capacity.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  day- 
school  course  is  limited  to  three  grades,  and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  grades  in  day  schools  where  children  are  avail- 
able and  can  be  accommodated  for  higher  work.  In  this  way  board- 
ing-s  hool  capacity  will  be  released  for  those  who  can  not  have 
day-school  privileges. 

A  further  study  of  statisti  s  reveals  some  facts  that  demand  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  Indian  education  in  this 
country.  There  are  in  round  numbers  90,000  Indian  children  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age.  Approximately  65,000  of  them  have 
been  enrolled  in  school  during  the  school  year  1921-22,  leaving 
25,000  out  of  school.  Of  that  number,  approximately  7,000  are  in- 
eligible to  attend  schools  for  normal  children  be  ause  of  ill  health, 
defective  eyesight,  early  marriage,  and  other  reasons.  These  unfor- 
tunate ones,  however,  should  not  be  neglected.  Eliminating  the 
ineligibles,  there  are  still  approximately  18,000  Indian  children  of 
school  age  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way.  I  desire  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  States  that  have  large  numbers  of  Indian  children 
out  of  school,  growing  up  without  an  English  education  and  with- 
out industrial  training  of  any  kind  to  prepare  them  for  independent 
living;  in  other  words,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents 
and  soon  to  become  another  generation  of  non-English-speaking 
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people,  a  dependent  group  unfitted  for  American  citizenship  who, 
if  given  equal  opportunities  with  all  other  nationalities  m  this 
country  to  go  to  school,  will  become  an  economic  asset  instead  of  a 
liability. 

Not  in  school  {approximate). 


Arizona 7, 500 

Minnesota 1, 900 

Nevada 800 

North  Dakota 1,600 

South  Dakota 1,100 

Washington 1,000 


California 2,  500 

Montana 1, 100 

New  Mexico 4,000 

Oklahoma 6,000 

Utah 400 


At  first  glance  these  statistics  are  rather  alarming,  but  an  analysis 
of  the  school  survey,  made  during  the  year  by  the  school  supervisors, 
shows  that  the  problem  of  providing  school  facilities  for  these  chil- 
dren may  not  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  seem.  The  explanation  is  in 
the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  States,  particularly  in  California. 
M'nnesota,  Montana,  rsorth  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  ana 
Washin^^on,  public  schools  are  available  for  large  numbers  of  In- 
dian cliildren,  and  every  year  the  enrollment  of  Indians  in  public 
schools  in  these  States  is  increasing.  Therefore,  aside  from  utilizing 
to  full  capacity  the  Indian  schools  already  in  existence  in  those 
Ftates,  the  problem  will  be  largely  one  of  cooperation  with  the  pub- 
lic-school authorities  in  enrolling  Indian  children. 

A  splendid  demonstration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  plac- 
ing Indian  children  in  public  schools  when  there  is  hearty  coopera- 
tion between  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  is  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  Crow  (Montana)  country.  The  Montana  State  Legis- 
lature voted  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  Crow  children  in  the 
public  schools  if  certain  Crow  lands  were  given  to  the  State  for  school 
purposes.  There  conditions  were  met,  all  Government  schools  there 
were  close  1  or  arrangements  made  for  them  to  be  conducted  as  pub- 
lic schools,  the  Indian  children  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
and  have  made  very  satisfactory  records  of  attendance  and  scholar- 
ship. Nearly  all  of  the  mission  schools  on  this  reservation  have 
also  been  closed  and  many  of  the  children  who  formerly  attended 
them  are  attending  the  public  schools,  ilany  Indian  children  are 
also  attending  public  schools  at  Fort  Peck  and  at  Browning,  Mont. 

Owing  to  several  years  of  ctop  failure,  with  heavy  reverses  to 
many  stock  men  in  Montana,  the  school  funds  in  that  State  are  being 
greatly  reduced  and,  therefore.  Federal  aid  should  be  given  where 
there  are  large  tracts  of  Indian  lands  not  subject  to  taxation,  and 
where  public  schools  are  maintained  in  which  Indian  children  enroll. 
Educational  work  among  Indians  in  Montana  has  been  greatly  neg- 
lected, and  regardless  or  the  willingness  of  public-school  authorities 
to  do  all  they  can,  there  is  a  demand  for  some  extension  of  the  edu- 
cational worK  by  the  Government.  One  good  nonreservation  school 
where  industrial  training  could  be  offered  to  Indian  boys  and  girls 
of  Montana  is  needed. 

Practically  all  of  the  Government  schools  of  Minnesota  have  been 
closed  and  the  Indian  children  are  rapidly  being  absorbed  by  the 
public  schools,  and  although  many  children  are  now  out  of  school 
the  principal  work  in  this  State  will  be  cooperation  with  public- 
school  authorities.    Liberal  tuition  should  be  paid  for  Indian  chil- 
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dren  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  cases  where  districts  are  poor  and 
Indians  do  not  pay  taxes. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  build  any  more  Government  schools, 
except  in  the  Southwest  and  possibly  in  Montana.  Schools  in  other 
sections  should  be  liberally  supported  and  in  a  few  instances  some- 
what enlarged,  as  at  Chilocco  and  Haskell  Institute,  which  are  situ- 
ated to  serve  the  large  Indian  population  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Southwest. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with  their  school  population  of  between 
11,500  and  12,000,  without  any  kind  of  school  facilities,  constitute 
the  big  educational  need  among  Indians.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment more  than  50  years  ago  made  a  treaty  with  the  Navajo 
Indians  pledging  that  for  every  30  children  a  school  would  be  pro- 
vided. Generations  of  children  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  and 
superstition  without  having  the  promise  fulfilled,  and  now,  while 
many  of  their  children  are  well  provided  for.  large  numbers  are 
neglected  the  same  as  were  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Having  heard 
echoes  of  the  Navajo  prayer  for  more  enlightenment  since  the  be- 
ginning of  my  administration,  and  believing  the  problem  of  that 
section  to  be  among  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  I  left  Washington 
late  in  April  accompanied  by  the  chief  supervisor  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs,  and  spent  almost  seven  weeks  traveling, 
mostly  by  automobile,  throughout  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern 
California,  and  southern  Colorado,  visiting  Indian  reservations, 
agencies,  and  schools,  meeting,  talking  with,  and  listening  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  and  representative  groups,  observing  their  home  life, 
investigating  their  industries,  and  conferring  about  their  desires  and 
needs.  Our  party  traveled  nearly  3,000  miles  overland,  visited  every 
reservation  in  New  Mexico,  all  but  tnree  small  ones  in  Arizona,  spent 
three  days  in  California,  and  one  and  one-half  in  Colorado.  Almost 
all  of  the  country  visited  is  arid  or  semiarid,  and  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  particularly  are  best  adapted  to  sheep  and  cattle  raising, 
upon  which  the  Indians  chiefly  depend,  following  their  flocks  oi 
sheep  and  goats  and  their  herds  of  cattle  over  lar^e  areas  of  country 
to  find  feed  for  them.  These  conditions  make  their  home  life  miser- 
able and  retard  progress.  They  also  create  a  difficult  and  expensive 
school  problem.  Practically  all  education  must  be  in  boarding 
schools  where  the  children  can  be  cared  for,  because  the  home,  such 
as  it  is,  must  move  with  the  flocks  according  to  the  seasons.  Another 
obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  prevailing  custom  of  having  the  little  boys 
and  girls  from  6  years  of  age  up  help  their  mothers  herd  the  sheep, 
and  nttle  children  not  yet  in  their  teens  may  be  often  seen  trudging 
along  after  the  flocks  away  out  in  the  desert,  miles  from  home  or 
habitation  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  pitiful  picture,  and  when  it  is  realized 
that  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of  these  little  children  spend  days^ 
weeks,  and  months  at  such  labor  instead  of  going  to  school  as  they 
should,  it  intensifies  the  feeling  that  the  Government  has  not  kept 
faith  with  these  people. 

When  we  visited  the  schools  that  have  been  provided  and  saw 
the  groups  of  bright,  clean,  well-dressed  children,  heard  them  read 
and  sing,  saw  their  superior  writing  and  drawing,  their  handi- 
work, and  watched  them  in  their  drills  and  in  their  play,  and  then 
thought  of  the  thousands  out  on  the  desert  following  the  flocks  and 
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herds,  and  living  in  the  temporary  summer  wigwams  or  in  the 
winter  mud  hogans  without  any  of  the  conveniences,  and  comforts 
of  even  the  most  primitive  civilized  life,  we  could  understand  why 
they  should  feel  tnat  Washington,  the  Great  Father,  had  forgotten 
his  red  children.  When  asked  what  they  wanted  most,  they  in- 
variably said,  ^  Water  and  education,"  and  these  are  the  first  great 
needs.  Following  the  vision  that  education  will  give  them  will 
come  the  better  home  life. 

Last  year  there  was  a  very  general  drought  throughout  almost 
all  of  tne  Indian  country  in  the  Southwest.  Following  the  war 
period  the  price  of  wool  and  of  stock  had  gone  down  to  less  than 
cost  of  production.  The  Indians,  as  well  as  other  people,  must 
have  some  way  to  gain  their  livelihood.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  crop  of  pinon  nuts,  and  the  Indians,  facing  necessity,  took 
advantage  of  tne  opportunity  and  last  year  gathered  and  marketed 
$550,000  worth  of  these  nuts,  which  were  sold  at  from  10  to  20 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  mentioned  not  only  to  commend  their 
remarkable  industry  but  to  show  that  the  only  feasible  education 
for  the  children  is  in  boarding  schools.  Entire  families  went  wher- 
ever the  pinon  nuts  could  be  found. 

In  the  Papago  country,  whole  villages  have  been  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  drought  and  the  i>eople  have  gone,  as  they  should,  to 
places  where  work  has  been  available. 

Surely  these  people  who  are  so  resourceful  and  who  demonstrate 
ability  to  meet  economic  emergencies  such  as  would  tax  the  most 
intelligent,  thoroughly  trained  people,  are  worthy  of  assistance  in 
educating  their  children. 

Schoote  should  be  provided  for  all  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest 
within  the  next  four  or  five  years.  The  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
the  Government,  made  half  a  century  ago  (treaty  of  1868) ,  must  be 
accomplished.  Knowing  the  conditions  and  needs,  who  will  say 
"  no  "  ?  As  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  am  not  willing  to 
longer  overlook  the  failure  to  provide  schools  for  these  native 
Americans. 

Revision  of  course  of  study. — While  in  conference  during  July 
and  August  the  school  supervisors,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
superintendents  and  instructors  from  representative  schools,  made  a 
revision  of  the  tentative  course  of  study  which  was  prepared  for  use 
in  Indian  schools  and  introduced  in  1916.  As  now  revised  the  course 
will  parallel  more  closely  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  in  which 
there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  enrollment  of  Indian  children  and  the 
industrial  courses  are  improved  to  harmonize  with  the  academic  re- 
vision, some  additional  work  being  {)rovided  relating  to  gas  engines 
and  auto  mechanics  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  ot  the  tmies. 
The  course  is  now  in  effect  and  was  published  in  loose-leaf  form, 
making  it  convenient  to  revise  any  portion,  if  desired,  without  the 
expense  of  an  entire  reprint.  In  applying  this  course  of  study  the 
steadfast  purpose  and  practice  will  be  to  fnmish  the  largest  possible 
number  of  Indian  children  with  a  good  academic  and  industrial 
education. 

Uniform  examination. — In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  uniform 
course  of  study,  the  requirement  of  uniform  examinations  at  the 
middle  and  close  of  the  year  is  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  work 
and  supervision  at  a  satisfactory  standard  in  scnools  located  in  all 
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sections  of  the  country,  including  21  different  States,  and  this  plan 
is  now  followed. 

Supplementing  the  course  op  study. — As  so  many  of  the  Indian 
children  come  from  very  primitive  homes  where  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary lessons  of  daily  life  are  never  taught,  it  seems  advisable  to  select 
some  subject  for  special  study  each  year  and  thus  definitely  stamp 
certain  valuable  impressions  on  the  memories  of  Indian  young  people. 
For  the  past  year  the  subject,  "  Prevention  of  waste,"  was  selected. 
This  was  done  because  the  entire  Nation  had  been  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  practice  economy  in  every  possible  way.  The  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  Indians,  and  the  time  and  effort  given  to  its 
study  were  well  spent.  Not  only  have  the  young  people  been  bene- 
fited, but  results  are  seen  also  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
support  the  largest  number  of  Indian  children  in  the  schools  that 
have  ever  been  enrolled,  with  all  schools  in  full-time  operation,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  with  no  resulting  deficits.  This  coopera- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  study  and  consideration  of  a  special  subject 
of  interest  to  all  is  worthy  of  record. 

Personnel. — As  was  said  in  my  last  annual  report,  during  the 
war  period  and  immediately  following  the  call  of  patriotism  and 
the  lure  of  better  salaries  than  could  be  paid  to  those  employed  in 
the  Indian  schools  took  hundreds  of  instructors  away  from  our 
service  and  the  same  conditions  made  it  very  diflScult  to  find  people 
to  fill  positions.  The  result  was  that  the  general  efficiency  standards 
became  greatly  lowered.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  plans  were 
formulated  for  the  improvement  of  the  personnel  of  the  school 
service.  A  reading  course  was  announced  for  all  school  employees, 
and  throughout  the  year  the  supervisors  have  encouraged  efforts 
for  self-improvement  on  the  part  of  all  instructors.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  summer  school  work  for  as  many  instructors 
as  could  possibly  be  spared  from  their  respective  schools.  Certain 
State  institutions  were  designated  in  each  supervisor's  district  to 
which  all  instructors  were  encouraged  to  go  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
summer  schools  opened  in  June  with  a  fairly  good  representation 
of  the  teachers,  but  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  fully  as  many 
chose  to  attend  institutions  other  than  those  designated. 

The  advantage  of  selecting  certain  institutions  was  that  large 
enough  groups  might  be  brought  together  for  round-table  confer- 
ences. It  is  believed  that  attendance  at  the  State  institutions,  where 
hundreds  of  public-school  teachers  are  gathered,  will  be  mutually 
helpful.  Those  employed  in  the  Indian  schools  will  have  opfK)r- 
tunities  to  associate  with  the  public-school  workers  and  thus  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  trend  of  public-school  work,  and 
the  teachers  of  public  schools  will  have  a  similar  opportunity  to  learn 
of  the  work  of  Indian  schools.  This  is  important  because  of  the 
ever-increasing  attendance  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools. 

While  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  it  was  difficult  to  get 
applicants  enough  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Indian  schools,  there 
was  a  very  large  increase  in  applications  during  the  year,  and  just 
at  its  close  the  Civil  Service  Commission  reported  that  there  were 
nearly  500  names  on  the  list  of  teachers.  This  will  make  it  possible 
to  make  selections  with  great  care  as  vacancies  occur,  and  the  pros- 
pect now  is  that  the  standards  of  efficiency  can  be  raised  rapidly. 
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The  school  year  has  been  one  of  great  activity.  The  school  field 
force  is  well  organized,  the  schools  have  been  full  to  capacity,  the 
personnel  is  being  gradually  but  markedly  improved,  the  demand 
for  enrollment  for  another  year  is  limited  only  by  capacity,  and 
the  school  spirit  among  students  and  teachers  is  fine  in  almost 
all  of  the  schools,  according  to  reports  by  supervisors.  The  attitude 
of  public  school  authorities  and  patrons  toward  Indian  children  and 
their  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was  never  so  favorable,  and 
'  as  an  essential  to  success  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  workers 
in  Government,  mission,  and  public  schools  is  very  generally  har- 
monious. 
j  In  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth  lies  the  hope  of  the  future 

I  generations  of  the  American  Indian.  In  this  time,  when  it  is  so 
essential  to  practice  economy  in  every  possible  way,  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  child  who  is  allowed  to  grow  up  in  this  country 
without  being  taught  English  and  manual  skill  in  some  useful 
occupation  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  a  liability.  It  is  false 
economy  to  neglect  the  education  of  any  children. 

HEALTH. 

The  medical  work  of  the  bureau  progressed  during  the  year  with 
no  unusual  perplexities  and  in  the  main  with  satisfactory  results. 
With  approximate  return  to  normal  conditions,  many  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  war  and  other  attractive  inducements  have  been 
filled.  However,  our  health  service  has  been  fi^rowing,  as  the  Indians 
have  become  aware  of  its  advantages  over  their  own  crude  and  super- 
stitious methods  of  treatment,  and  the  personnel  for  this  important 
work  is  still  incomplete,  principally  because  of  low  salaries  that 
do  not  attract  competent  medical  men  and  graduate  nurses. 

There  were  but  few  epidemics  on  the  reservations  last  year,  and 
health  conditions  showed  gradual  improvement.  Special  educa- 
tional effoi-ts  were  carried  forward  and  the  usefulness  of  hospitals 
increased  as  far  as  possible  within  the  funds  provided.  The  health 
work  now  functions  through  a  corps  of  150  physicians — regular  and 
contract — 81  nurses,  and  70  field  matrons.  The  nui'ses  as  a  rule  give 
their  time  to  the  hospitals  and  assist  the  physicians  in  dispensary 
clinics,  while  the  latter  also  visit  Indian  homes.  Field  matrons  are 
to  our  service  what  the  public-health  nurses  are  to  the  State  and 
county  health  organizations.  A  good  field  matron,  or  a  field  nurse, 
is  almost  indispensable  in  the  practice  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  bureau  operated  12  tuberculosis  hospitals,  31  school  hospitals, 
10  agency  hospitals,  27  general  hospitals,  and  1  nervous  and  mental 
disease  hospital,  with  a  total  bed  capacity  of  2,411.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent no  legislative  provision  for  their  repair  and  improvement  other 
than  the  funds  appropriated  for  their  support,  which  are  insufficient 
for  proper  maintenance.  It  has  been  impossible  with  the  current 
appropriations  to  consider  opening  new  hospital  units.  There  is  a 
need  for  at  least  two,  one  for  general  purposes  located  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  adequate  facilities  and  personnel  for  handling  all  classes 
of  cases,  except  possibly  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  and  fully 
equipped  as  a  training  school  for  nurses,  so  that  Indian  girls  may 
have  facilities  for  completing  the  vocational  or  preparatory  work 
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started  in  the  schools.  The  other  should  be  an  institution  located 
in  the  Southwest  for  the  care  of  advanced  cases  of  pulmonary  and 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  which,  in  addition  to  providing  comfort 
to  these  cases  in  their  last  illness^  would  also  be  a  medium  of  pro- 
tecting other  members  of  the  family  from  constant  contact  with  the 
contagion. 

Aside  from  individual  funds  which  may  be  applied  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  and  tribal  funds  where  available,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  sanitary  improvement  funds.  The  appropriation,  "Re- 
lieving distress  and  prevention  of  diseases  among  Indians,"  is  not 
directhr  applicable  for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions.  The 
older  Indians,  generally  speaking,  know  little  of  the  evils  of  poor 
ventilation,  of  the  dangers  of  overcrowding,  or  of  the  way  in  which 
disease  is  transmitted ;  m  other  words,  their  health  habits  are  bad.  In 
white  communities  the  customs  of  polite  society  require  certain  stand- 
ards of  personal  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  the  apparent  signs  of 
disease.  On  Indian  reservations  and  in  Indian  communities  the  ab- 
sence of  such  conventional  standards  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  sani- 
tary progress.  The  Indian  Service  has  its  problems  of  child  welfare^ 
of  the  care  of  aged,  indigent  poor  and  the  pnysically  and  mentally  in- 
capacitated, and  the  obligations  to  aid  and  alleviate  rest  not  only 
measurably  upon  every  field  employee  but  very  heavily  upon  the  medi- 
cal service  intrusted  with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  over 
a  large  territory,  much  of  which  is  not  provided  with  good  roads.  In 
view,  therefore,  of  the  great  importance  of  Indian  health  work,  the 
high  qualifications  necessary^  the  arduous  duties,  difficulties  of  travel^ 
and  frequently  isolated  living  conditions,  I  can  not  too  strongly 
urge  the  just  and  immediate  necessity  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
the  medical  personnel  to  equal  those  of  other  Government  depart- 
ments. 

Red  Cross  cooperation. — I  am  deeply  interested  in  making 
greater  gains  in  all  health  progress  by  a  general  elevation  of  Indian 
home  li:^  and  social  standards  and  am  glad  to  announce  that  a  plan 
of  cooperation  has  recently  been  effected  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  whereby  they  are  furnishing,  at  the  society's 
expense,  the  services  of  three  full-time  visiting  nurses  for  Indian 
Service  work.  Under  this  fortunate  arrangement  important  as- 
signments were  promptly  selected  where  the  service  of  these  nurses 
could  be  rendered  to  meet  urgent  needs.  Excellent  results  are  antici- 
pated through  this  commendable  action  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
for  which  I  desire  to  express  sincere  appreciation.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  have  these  trained  workers  of  varied  experience  closely  study 
living  conditions  in  Indian  homes  with  a  view  to  applying  methods 
that  will  be  of  practical  value  to  our  health  activities,  and  by  sugges- 
tion indicate  wherein  they  may  be  more  effectively  organized  or  en- 
larged. Their  survey  will  enter  somewhat  the  realm  of  social 
service  and  domestic  welfare  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with 
our  body  of  field  matrons,  whose  duties  bring  them  in  intimate  re- 
lation to  household  conditions  and  whose  work  is  worthy  of  every 
assistance  that  may  flow  from  experience  in  other  fields  of  like 
service.  If  the  results  are  as  contemplated  I  shall  earnestly  seek 
such  provisions  as  are  now  lacking  to  accomplish  a  higher  average 
of  Indian  health. 
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FARMING. 

General. — The  service  industries  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  Indians  farming  and  in  the  total  cultivated  acreage. 
There  has  also  been  consistent  progress  along  the  lines  of  better  and 
more  intensive  farming  and  the  use  of  modem  agricultural 
machinery. 

ExPEmMENTATioN. — The  most  important  station  for  this  work  is  at 
Sacaton,  on  the  Pima  Reservation,  in  Arizona,  operated  under  a 
I  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
I  Department  of  Agriculture.  Many  useful  plants  have  been  devel- 
oped at  this  station,  notabhr  a  long-staple  Egyptian  cotton,  now 
grown  extensively  by  both  Lidians  and  whites  in  that  section,  also 
promising  results  of  tests  made  with  Peruvian  alfalfa,  Mexican  June 
com,  Bermuda  onions,  fruits,  nuts  (particularly  the  pecan),  trees, 
and  forage  plants. 

Date  garden — A  small  tract  of  land  has  been  set  aside  on  the 
Martinez  Keservation,  Calif.,  for  use  as  a  date  garden;  also  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  This  section  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  dates.  Offshoots  will  be  furnished 
Indians  free,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  industry  will  be  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  contribute  materially  to  their  self-support  and 
progress. 

CtooFERATivE  EXTENSION  WORK. — This  scrvice  has  continued  to  avail 
itself  of  the  cooperative  extension  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  various  State  colleges  with  good  results.  In  many 
cases  the  county  agents  make  no  distinction  between  whites  and 
Indians  in  their  work.  Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  been  organized 
on  several  reservations.  Experts  from  the  State  college  frequently 
visit  the  reservations  and  schools  and  give  illustrated  lectures  on 
topics  of  interest. 

Agricultural  fairs. — Agricultural  fairs  were  held  on  many  of 
the  reservations,  where  the  Indians  displayed^  their  products  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  suitable  prizes  being  given  for  the  best 
exhibits.  The  Indians  also  won  many  premiums  in  open  competi- 
tion at  county  and  State  fairs. 

STOCK  RAISINQ. 

There  was  comparatively  little  change  in  live-stock  conditions 
during  the  year,  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  general  improve- 
ment. The  value  of  the  Indians'  live  stock  is  considerabljr  less 
than  several  years  ago,  due  to  lower  market  prices,  but  their  inter- 
ests are  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  many  other  owners,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  grade  of  their  stock  has  more  than  offset  any 
decrease  in  the  number  of  animals  owned. 

Probably  nothing  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  as  the  development  of  the 
sheep  industry.  The  Indians  are  furnished  pure-bred  rams  at  a 
nominal  price  from  a  herd  maintained  on  the  Jicarilla  Reservation, 
N.  Mex.  About  500  of  these  rams  were  supplied  the  Indians  of  the 
Navajo  Reservations  during  the  past  year.  The  Indians  also  procure 
first-class  acclimated  animals  from  the  tribal  herds  on  the  easy- 
payment  plan. 
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Indians  owning  stock  are  encouraged  to  form  stock-growers'  asso- 
ciations, which  will  largely  supervise  and  handle  their  live-stock  mat- 
ters. Such  associations,  with  constitutions  and  by-laws,  have  already 
been  formed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  and  Western  Shoshone 
Reservations.  On  the  former  the  association  has  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  repayment  of  reimbursable  funds  advanced  for  the 
purchase  of  bulls.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  on  other  reservations 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  greater  interest  and  progress  of  the 
Indians  along  these  lines. 

The  eradication  of  dourine  has  been  so  successful  as  to  justify  a 
reduction  of  the  force  employed  for  that  purpose. 

INDIAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

General. — The  ori^nal  native  industries  of  the  Indians,  with 
their  beautiful  and  distinctive  artistry,  are  being  crowded  out  by 
the  pressure  of  modem  commercialism.  The  extinction  of  these  in- 
dustries would  be  most  unfortunate,  and  I  have  thought  for  some 
time  that  we  should  give  them  special  encouragement. 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. — A  favorable  opportunitv  was 
presented  by  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
welfare  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  have  an  exhibit  of 
Indian  arts  and  crafts  at  their  biennial  convention  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  from  June  20  to  30,  with  which  I  gladly  complied.  The  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  Navajo  rugs  and  silverware,  beaawork,  pottery, 
basketry,  articles  made  by  Indian  pupils  in  Government  schook,  and 
various  maps,  charts,  and  photographs.  The  exhibit  of  this  office 
was  very  successful  and  constituted  one  of  the  attractive  features  of 
the  convention. 

REIMBURSABLE  FUNDS. 

A  conservative  expenditure  of  $100,000  appropriated  for  encourag- 
ing industry  and  self-support  among  the  Indians  proved  unequal  to 
all  the  demands  for  help  of  this  character.  Consiaeration  was  given 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  requests.  In  some  instances 
requests  were  denied  because  the  repayment  conditions  could  not  be 
met,  or  it  seemed  best  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  obtain  the  articles 
with  their  own  money,  as  the  whites  do.  Bequests  from  12  reserva- 
*  tions,  amounting  to  approximately  $55,000,  could  not  be  granted. 
In  addition  to  the  appropriation,  about  $100,000  were  expended  un- 
der the  reimbursable  regulations  from  money  otherwise  available — 
mostly  tribal  funds  authorized  by  Congress.  This  plan  has  been  a 
material  factor  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  Indians  during  the 
past  few  years. 

The  first  use  of  the  reimbursable  plan  on  an  extensive  scale  was  in 
1911.  A  complete  analysis  of  expenditures  and  repayments  from 
1911  to  1921  shows  the  following: 

Repaid    (collections) $2,400,573.02 

Outstanding 1, 455. 301. 94 

Losses  charged  off 22, 711. 68 

Property  on  hand ^ 140.816.46 

4, 019, 403. 10 
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INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY. 

Last  spring  superintendents  were  directed  to  make  an  industrial 
survey  of  their  entire  reservations  by  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
Indians  accompanied  by  the  farmer,  field  matron,  and  physician, 
to  ascertain  their  condition,  needs,  and  resources,  with  the  view  to 
organizing  the  work  of  the  reservation  service  so  that  each  family 
will  make  the  best  use  of  its  resources.  This  survey  was  the  ini- 
tial step  in  a  campaign  for  improved  homes  and  surroundings; 
more  intensive  farming  of  areas  already  in  cultivation ;  increase  in 
the  acreage  farmed  where  practicable,  with  resultant  reduction  of 
leasing;  proper  care  of  domestic  live  stock,  and  one  or  more  milch 
cows  for  each  family;  the  extension  of  the  range  stock  industry, 
with  pigs  and  poultry  on  every  Indian  farm. 

Preliminary  replies  have  been  received  from  100  superintendents 
outlining  their  plans  for  the  work,  and  30  have  submitted  final  re- 
ports or  the  original  survey.  The  reports  consist  of  a  separate 
sheet  for  each  family,  with  photograph  in  many  cases,  and  detailed 
information  relative  to  each  family's  industrial  and  economic  status 
and  resources. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  office  to  make  the  industrial  survey  the 
basis  of  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  each  reservation,  which 
will  embrace  on  one  hand  the  needs  along  the  lines  of  health,  educa- 
tion, home  building,  sanitation,  and  social  welfare,  and  on  the 
other  hand  will  take  in  all  the  resources  of  the  Indians,  both  tribal 
and  individual.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  formulate  for 
each  reservation  a  definite  program  or  policv  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed for  such  term  of  years  as  will  place  the  Indians  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  It  is  believed  that  a  program  can  be  outlined 
in  each  case  so  reasonable  and  businesslike  that  succeeding  admin- 
istrations will  follow  it  without  material  change,  thus  giving  sta- 
bility to  the  work  and  a  clear  hope  of  eventual  success. 

The  personal  visits  of  the  superintendents  and  other  employees 
to  the  homes  of  the  Indians  have  brought  about  a  closer  under- 
^  standing  between  them,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  good 
[  results.  The  plan  has  already  developed  large  increases  in  the 
cultivated  acreages  ,  and  in  better  crops,  gardens,  and  home?. 

INDIAN  HOMES. 

During  the  past  year  special  eflForts  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  home  and  living  conditions  among  the  Indians. 
It  is  realized  that  substantial  progress  is  being  made  along  these 
important  lines.  However,  the  radical  changes  necessary  in  bl'ing- 
ing  a  people's  ancient  mode  of  habitation,  originally  based  on  the 
simplest  idea  of  construction  without  modern  materials  or  tools,  to 
our  present  standard  of  constructional  advancement  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  slow  process. 

progress  along  these  lines  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  a  general 
change  froni  the  early  tribal  customs  and  language  to  a  standard 
similar  to  our  own.  This  particular  phase  of  the  work  is  to  re- 
ceive special  emphasis  during  the  coming  year,  and  the  importance 
of  improving  home  and  living  conditions  and  how  to  attain  them  will 
be  a  feature  of  Indian  school  work. 
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In  addition  to  the  educational  work  it  is  planned  that  field  offi- 
cials shall  frequently  visit  the  homes  of  the  Indians  under  their 
jurisdiction  and  give  them  such  practical  instruction  and  assistance 
as  is  possible. 

BLACKFEET  RESERVATION. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  year  was  on  the 
Blaokfeet  Reservation,  Mont.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation  had 
reached  a  veiy  low  industrial  and  economic  status,  which  made  it 
necessary  during  the  winter  of  1920-21  to  issue  free  rations  to  over 
^,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population.  A  systematic 
program  was  inaugurated,  having  in  view  the  industrial  rehabiKta^ 
tion  of  the  Indians.  Every  Indian  family  in  the  Heart  Butte  dis- 
trict, where  most  of  the  full  bloods  reside,  had  a  garden  last  spring, 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  Indians  residing  on  their  allotments  over  the 
reservation  generally  engaged  in  small  farming  activities.  Last 
winter  free  rations  were  issued  to  only  1,250  Indians.  Seed  and 
machinery  were  provided ;  a  sawmill  and  flour  mill  were  erected ; 
and  th^  entire  reservation  organized  into  an  industrial  association, 
with  community  chapters  in  each  district. 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  which  formerly  lasted  10  days, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians'  farm  and  industrial  interests,  was 
voluntarily  abandoned  by  the  Indians  themselves  this  yean  in  place 
of  which  they  had  a  one-day  celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  July  simi- 
lar to  the  whites.  It  is  the  intention  to  provide  each  Indian  with 
sufficient  wire  to  fence  his  allotment,  and  furnish  poultry,  milch 
cows,  sheep,  and  pigs  as  rapidly  as  the  Indians  show  willingness  and 
ability  to  care  for  them. 

INDIAN  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  self-support  of  many  Indians  working  at  home  is  a  vital 
economic  factor.  Thev  suj)ply  stores  and  tourists  with  useful  and 
esthetic  specimens  of  aboriginal  art,  such  as  pottery,  rugs,  and  silver- 
ware, beadwork,  basketry,  etc. ;  they  fish,  hunt,  and  gamer  medicinal 
plants,  fruits,  and  nuts  which  sell  readily.  The  piiion  nut,  wild  rice, 
and  the  maple  sugar  crops  realized  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars last  year.  Indians  work  in  shops,  families,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals, and  as  laborers  on  farms,  public  highways,  in  mines,  irriga- 
tion ditches,  and  are  in  the  air,  land,  and  naval  forces  of  their 
country.  Railroads  employ  tihem  for  scenic  advertising  and  as 
laborers.  Film  corporations  engage  them  for  picturization.  Indian 
students  earn  thousands  of  dollars  during  vacation  in  beet  fields, 
orchards,  and  other  outing  employment. 

Indians  of  broader  contact  with  life  are  acquiring  vital  relation- 
diip  with  the  business  interests  of  communities  and  are  found  in 
about  every  line  of  self-supporting  activity  followed  by  people  of 
other  races. 

LEASING  OF  TRIBAL  LANDS. 

On  many  of  the  reservations  where  there  is  surplus  land  not 
utilized  by  the  Indians  it  is  rented  to  outside  parties  for  farming 
or  grazing,  but  chiefly  for  the  latter  purpose.  A  large  revenue 
is  thus  derived  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  and  used  under  congres- 
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sional  authorization  to  support  necessary  reservation  activities,  or 
in  some  cases  paid  to  the  Indians  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Tribal 
leases  or  permits  now  in  effect  on  44  reservations  number  approxi- 
mated 470.  The  rentals  are  charged  either  on  a  per  acre  or  per 
head  basis,  at  a  rate  which  will  be  fair  to  the  Indians  and  equitable 
to  the  stockman. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

Myton,  Utah,  bridge. — ^Under  authority  of  a  provision  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  the  bridge  across 
the  Duchesne  Kiver  near  the  town  of  Myton,  Utah,  constructed  from 
an  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  was  turned 
over  to  the  State,  which  agreed  to  maintain  and  repair  it  at  all  times 
in  the  future  without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

Cooperatr-e  road  work. — Section  3  of  the  act  of  November  11, 
1921,  known  as  the  "Federal  highway  act,"  provides  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
highway  departments,  and  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  highways  within  Indian  reservations,  and  to  pay  the  amount 
assumed  therefor  from  the  funds  allotted  or  apportioned  under  this  act  to  the 
State  wherein  the  reservation  is  located. 

Interpreting  this  provision,  the  Comptroller  General  held,  in 
effect,  that,  should  the  State  agree,  and  comply  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  the  entire  cost  of  that  portion  of  any  public  high- 
way across  an  Indian  reservation  may  oe  paid  from  Government 
funds  apportioned  under  the  act  to  the  State  within  which  the  reser- 
vation is  located,  no  contribution  being  necessary  by  the  State  for 
the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  road ;  however,  the  State  must 
make  provision  for  upkeep  and  repairs,  as  in  other  cases.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  result  in  a  great  impetus  to  the  construction 
of  badly  needed  highways  across  Indian  reservations. 

SEOREQATION  OF  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

Under  the  acts  of  May  25,  1918,  and  June  30,  1919,  the  funds  of 
the  following  tribes  were  segregated  and  paid  to  the  Indians  on  final 
rolls:  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Oklahoma,  $406,611.86;  Spokane, 
Wash.,  $28,160;  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  $103,611.87.  In  addition  the 
rolls  of  the  following  tribes  were  closed  during  the  year,  but  the 
funds  have  not  yet  been  distributed:  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  Apache, 
Kiowa,  and  Comanche,  Oklahoma;  Pawnee  and  Ponca,  Oklahoma; 
Eosebud,  South  Dakota. 

IRRIGATION. 

Water  is  the  most  important  factor  in  crop  production  anywhere. 
All  vegetables  contain  more  water  than  anjnthing  else,  but  very 
much  less  than  is  required  to  produce  a  good  crop;  consequently, 
in  the  arid  sections  engineering  skill  has  supplied  the  lack  of  rain- 
fall, making  possible  successful  production  m  areas  that  were  for- 
merly barren  waste. 

The  extent  to  which  large  areas  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  by 
irrigation  methods  on  Indian  reservations  in  the  West  and  South- 
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west  is  not  widely  known.  There  are  now  fifty  Indian  reservations 
on  which  have  iJeen  developed  irri^tion  systems.  The  aggregate 
irrigable  area  on  these  reservations  approximates  605,000  acres. 
Construction  work  on  many  of  the  projects  which  are  yet  incom- 
plete is  being  carried  on  from  year  to  year  by  appropriations  from 
Congress  so  that  greater  areas  may  be  reclaimed,  thus  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  Indian's  lands  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
crops  of  the  country. 

A  dam  across  the  Gila  River  for  the  diversion  of  its  natural  flow 
was  completed  during  the  past  year,  and  on  May  10  was  formally 
dedicated  as  the  Ashurst-Hayden  diversion  dam.    This  entire  pro- 

i'ect  embraces  35,000  acres  of  land  within  the  Gila  River  Indian 
leservation  and  27,000  acres  in  white  ownership  in  the  Florence- 
Casa  Grande  Valley.    The  cost  of  construction  was  $250,000. 

A  diversion  dam  across  the  Big  Horn  River  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.,  was  also  completed  at  a  cost  of  $132,000. 

There  is  now  under  construction  a  diversion  dam  with  bridge 
superstructure  across  the  Gila  River  on  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation  near  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  completed 
this  year. 

On  June  24,  1922,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  was  approved  which,  if 
executed,  will  provide  means  of  augmenting  the  present  water  sup- 
ply  of  the  Salt  River  Indians.  The  question  of  obtaining  more 
water  for  these  Indians  has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  the  present  prospects  of  obtaining  a  much  needed  addi- 
tional supply  are  very  gratifying. 

On  June  27,  1922,  an  agreement  was  approved  with  the  South 
Tule  Independent  Ditch  Co.,  of  Porterville,  Calif.,  providing  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Tule  River  that  ade- 
quately protects  the  Indian's  rights,  which  brings  to  an  amicable 
close  a  long-standing  dispute. 

An  agreement  was  also  reached  with  the  Southern  Sierras  Ditch 
Co.  wherein  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
water  rights  of  certain  Indians  along  Birch  Creek,  Inyo  County, 
Calif. 

A  suit  started  several  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  water  rights  of  the  Indians  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah, 
will  probably  be  satisfactorily  settled  out  of  court  in  the  near 
future.  Copies  of  proposed  decree  and  court  order  protecting  the 
Indians'  rights  have,  in  the  main,  been  agreed  upon  and  as  soon  as 
the  State  engineer's  office  has  issued  certificates  of  water  rights  on 
proof  submitted,  such  certificates  will  be  submitted  to  the  court 
as  a  basis  for  the  final  decree. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

During  the  year,  5,774  allotments  were  made  and  approved  to 
individual  Indians  embracing  lands  on  various  reservations  cover- 
ing approximately  694,000  acres,  of  which  4,301,  comprising  554,613 
acres  were  in  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont.,  920  with  an  area 
of  123,467  acres  in  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  374  including 
2,777  acres  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  Calif.,  and  the  re- 
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mainder  in  different  reservations  of  Arizona,  California,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washin^on,  and 
Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  schedules  are  pending  for  169  ir- 
ri^ble  allotments  aggregating  845  acres  to  Indians  of  the  Salt 
Kiver  Reservation,  Anz.,  214  allotments,  from  10  to  40  acres  each, 
to  Indians  of  the  Torres  and  Martinez  Keservations  in  California, 
with  like  work  in  progress  on  other  Mission  reservations  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  tract  of  285  acres  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont. 
Allotment  work  is  also  progressing  in  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
Mont.,  on  land  classified  as  coal,  with  coal  deposits  to  be  reserved  to 
the  United  States,  and  on  irrigable  lands  to  children,  thus  entitled 
under  the  act  of  August  1,  1914,  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
1,000  acres.  The  work  of  classifying  and  allotting  lands  to  about 
1,150  Indians  in  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  1921,  is  also  going  forward. 

Public  domain  allotments*. — ^Under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887, 
as  amended,  296  allotments  were  made  and  approved  on  land  on 
the  public  domain  in  various  States,  comprising  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 45,100  acres.  Two  amendments  were  made  to  the 
reflations  governing  allotments  on  the  public  domain,  both  per- 
taining to  allotment  applications  of  deceased  Indians. 

Appraisement  and  reappraisement  of  surplus  reservation 
LANDS. — During  the  year  many  applications  for  appraisement  and 
reappraisement  of  surplus  reservation  areas,  subject  to  homestepd 
disposition,  were  made  under  authority  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1912, 
2  of  which  were  disallowed,  10  approved,  and  the  remainder  await 
action  and  report  from  the  field. 

Omaha  Keservation  tribal  lands. — During  the  year  a  considerable 
number  of  applications  for  the  exchange  of  lands  because  of  the 
erosion  of  allotments  by  the  Missouri  Kiver  were  approved  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  11,  1912,  pertaining  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  tribal  lands.  Most  of  these  applications  for  exchange  had 
been  pending  since  1912,  awaiting  the  final  decision  in  the  case  of 
Hiram  Chase,  jr.,  and  others,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report. 
A  plan  for  future  disposition  of  the  remaining  tribal  lands  is  now 
under  consideration  by  this  office  and  the  tribal  council. 

SALES  AND  REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  allotted  and  inherited  Indian 
lands  and  the  issuance  of  patents  in  fee  and  certificates  of  competency 
have  been  modified  and  revised  in  many  particulars,  and  as  approved 
bring  the  practice  in  these  cases  more  in  conformity  with  transactions 
between  white  citizens,  particularly  in  enabling  purchasers  of  Indian 
lands  on  the  deferred  payment  plan  to  assign  tneir  interests. 

A  stricter  policy  has  been  followed  in  issuing  patents  to  Indians  on 
the  ground  of  competency,  as  seemed  to  be  required  in  order  to  more 
fully  protect  their  interests. 

Several  prosecutions  under  section  5  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910, 
for  the  recovery  of  lands  illegally  conveyed  and  the  abatement  or 
taxes  illegally  levied  have  been  conducted  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  many  instances  it  has  been  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
general  financial  stringency,  to  extend  the  time  of  deferred  payments 
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on  Indian  lands  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  interested.  It  is 
believed  that  improved  conditions  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  this 
course  during  the  coming  year.  Last  year  1,006  oriffinal  and  in- 
herited allotments  embracinj^  104,814  acres  were  sold  tor  $?  232  833. 
There  were  received  1,306  applications  for  patents,  of  which  395  were 
denierl  and  911  approved,  covering  98,406  acres.  There  were  186 
certificates  of  competency  issued  on  48,423  acres,  and  29  removals  of 
restrictions  on  1,661  acres. 

FARMING  AND  QRAZINQ  LEASE  REGULATIONS. 

Arran^rements  have  recently  been  made  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  whereby  superintendents  in  charge  of  Indian  reservations  are 
authorized  to  submit  directly  to  the  proper  United  States  district 
attorney  with  full  report  cases  of  failure  of  lessees  to  pay  rentals, 
witli  lecommendation  tliat  suit  be  instituted  to  collect  same.  This 
has  eliminated  a  great  amount  of  routine  correspondence  heretofore 
necessary  under  the  practice  requiring  superintendents  to  report 
these  cases  to  this  office,  after  which  tliey  were  referred  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  and  then  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

By  recent  decision  of  the  Unitea  States  District  Court,  District 
of  Nebraska,  Omaha  Division,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  The 
Bank  of  Winnebago,  it  was  held,  in  effect,  that  a  lien  on  crops  not 
planted  would  not  take  precedence  over  a  subsequent  mortgage  given 
by  the  lessee  on  such  crops  and  that  the  Government  could  not  there- 
fore enforce  the  lien  clause  contained  in  farming  and  grazing  leases 
as  against  the  mortgagee  of  such  crops.  This  decision  resulted  in 
amendinjr  the  leasing  regulations  so  as  to  require  all  farming  and 
grazing  leases  to  he  recorded  in  the  local  recorder's  office  and  also  in 
some  States  to  require  the  lessees  to  give  notes  secured  by  mortgages 
given  (m  their  crops  as  soon  as  planted. 

RIGHTS  OF  WAY. 

IIiGiiwAYs. — Permission  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  has  been 
granted  for  the  opening  of  over  200  miles  of  public  highways,  not 
including  roads  opened  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  M'ontana 
under  the  act  of  March  4.  1915.  full  authority  to  approve  maps  of 
location  filed  thereunder  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  superintendents  as  contemplated  by  the  act 

IvAii ROADS. — On  November  22,  1921,  permission  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  a  line  of  railroad  from  Hardin  to  the  Soap  Creek 
oil  field,  (Vow  Beservation,  Mont.,  was  granted  to  the  Chicago, 
Bur]in<rt/)n  &  Qnincy  Railroad  Co.  When  this  line  is  completed  the 
Soap  Creek  oil  field  will  be  afforded  the  transportation  facilities 
so  necessary  to  its  early  development. 

PowEK  PROJECTS. — T'^udeT  the  Federal  water  power  act  of  June  10, 
1920,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1921,  a  grant  was  made 
to  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co.  involving  the  flow- 
age  of  approximately  300  acres  of  tribal  land  within  the  Lrac  Courte 
Oreille  Indian  Reservation.  Wis.  At  a  hearing  and  council  held  at 
Reserve,  the  tribe  ex))ressed  opposition  to  the  project  upon  any  terms 
or  conditions  whatever.  However,  the  benefits  which  would  result 
to  the  public  from  the  equalization  of  the  stream  flow  of  the  Chip- 
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I>ewa  River,  as  proposed  by  the  company,  were  so  evident  and  con- 
siderable as  to  outweigh  the  objections  of  the  tribe  and  accordingly 
license  was  issued  to  the  company  on  August  8,  1921.  A.  yearlv 
rental  of  $1,200  in  addition  to  the  stocking  of  the  reservoir  with 
muskalonge,  pike,  and  bass,  and  other  beneficial  conditions  were 
secured  for  the  Indians. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A  hearing  was  held  last  April  at  which  a  number  of  delegates 
representing  Indians  of  the  State  of  California  asked  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  previous  adverse  report  on  jurisdictional  bills  S.  2236 
and  H.  R.  4383  to  permit  these  Indians  to  have  their  claims  against 
the  Government  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

At  this  hearing  it  was  made  clear  that  the  previous  adverse  report 
would  not  be  modified,  as  the  department  was  unwilling  to  approve 
any  bill  that  had  for  its  purpose  compensating  Indians  tor  the  value 
of  lands  (about  $10,000,000)  involved  in  the  18  treaties  which  were 
rejected  by  the  Senate  in  1862  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

It  was  also  stated  at  this  hearing  that  where  Indians  are  without 
any  tribal  property  and  are  indigent  the  Government  should  extend 
to  them  liberal  aid  in  providing  for  their  care  and  comfort  and  in 
securing  to  them  the  acivantages  of  education  and  civilization,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  have  homes  and  become  self-supporting,  useful 
citizens  of  the  country;  that  a  definite  roll  of  these  Indians  should 
be  made  through  the  department  showing  their  blood  status,  condi- 
tion, and  needs,  with  a  view  to  legislation  that  would  provide  neces- 
sary relief ;  and  that  more  liberal  appropriations  should  be  made  for 
them  than  heretofore. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  TRIBAL  ATTORNEYS. 

Under  existing  law,  attorney's  contracts  were  last  year  approved 
for  the  following  tribes:  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache,  in  Okla- 
homa ;  Bannock  and  Shoshone,  in  Idaho ;  Blackfeet  and  Gros  Ventre, 
in  Montana;  Sisseton  nnd  Wahpeton  Sioux,  in  North  Dakota;  Clal- 
lam, in  Washington;  and  Santee  and  Flandreau  Band,  in  South 
Dakota. 

Several  contracts  not  in  accordance  with  law,  and  without  proper 
sanction,  were  disapproved. 

CHIPPEWA  INDIANS  OF  MINNESOTA. 

The  affairs  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  received  much 
attention  during  the  year^  and  I  personally  visited  the  different 
agencies  and  met  in  council  many  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering,  as  far  as  practicable,  fir^t-hand  informa- 
tion upon  the  general  situation. 

In  order  to  cover  thoroughly  the  various  interests  involved  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  careful  survey  and  an  inquiry  into  all  the  differ- 
ent matters  about  which  the  Indians  complain,  and  particularly  with 
Inference  to  the  contention  that  they  have  never  been  compensated 
for  the  lands  appropriated  and  now  incorporated  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Minnesota  National  Forest,  or  for  the  timber  ieri  standing 
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thereon  to  promote  reforestation,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  May 
23,  1908. 

The.oommission  designated  for  this  investigation  will  aim  to 
secure  accurate  and  full  information,  to  be  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  having  any  legislation  to  which  the  Indians 
may  be  entitled  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  at  its  regular 
session  in  December  of  this  year. 

This  bureau  has  for  many  years  held  that  the  State  of  Minnesota 
has  no  valid  claim  to  the  swamp  lands  on  Indian  reservations  within 
the  State  as  they  existed  on  January  14,  1889,  and  has  sought  in 
various  ways  to  prevent  the  patenting  of  such  lands  to  the  State, 
which  prior  to  1913  had  covered  approximately  152,364  acres.  On 
June  22,  1922,  the  Department  of  Justice  was  requested  to  in- 
stitute an  original  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of  the  Chippewa  Indians 
and  the  State  to  these  lands  and  to  about  37,000  acres  that  remain  un- 
patented. 

LAND  FOR  HOMELESS  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1921  ^41  Stat.  L.,  1234)  an  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  purchase  oi  land  for  various  small  bands  of 
Indians  scattered  throughout  the  State  of  California  who  are  with- 
out means  of  obtaining  a  home  or  of  earning  adequate  subsistence, 
and  options  recommended  by  this  office  on  June  24,  1922,  were 
approved  for  the  purchase  of  six  tracts  of  land  totaling  289.61 
Acres  in  different  sections  of  that  State  at  a  total  cost  of  ^,846.50, 
which  exhausted  the  available  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year.  These  tracts  were  carefully  selected  by  field  officials  of 
the  Indian  Service,  and  are  deemed  especially  suitable  for  the 
object  in  view.  The  title  to  the  land  is  retained  by  the  Gove^- 
ment. 

FINAL  ROLLS  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

During  the  year  final  rolls  of  the  following  tribes  were  made 
and  approved  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1919 
(41  Stat.  L.,  9),  for  the  purpose  of  prorating  the  tribal  trust  funds: 

Pawnee,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Apache,  and 
Ponca,  in  Oklahoma;  Rosebud  Sioux,  in  South  Dakota;  Bannock 
and  Shoshone,  in  Idaho. 

TRIBAL  CLAIMS, 

Bills  were  introduced  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  proposing 
to  authorize  various  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  to  submit  alleged 
claims  against  the  Government  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudi- 
cation. Keports  were  made  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  such  bills  relating  to 
about  20  claims  of  this  character. 

FORESTRY. 

Because  of  continued  depression  in  the  lumber  market  no  large 
offering  of  timber  was  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  the 
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logginff  operations  on  areas  previously  contracted  were  much  below 
normal.  To  meet  the  urgent  requests  of  allottees  of  the  Quinaielt 
Reservation  in  Washington  that  they  be  permitted  to  realize  funds 
from  the  timber  on  their  allotments,  a  tract,  designated  on  the  Point 
Grenville  logging  unit,  was  offered  and  sealed  bids  received  on  March 
80,  1922.  This  unit,  comprising  approximately  305,000,000  feet,  was 
sold  to  the  M.  E.  Smith  Lumber  &  Shingle  Co.  Immediately  after 
this  sale  another  unit  of  305,000,000  feet,  designated  as  the  Cook  Creek 
logging  unit,  was  oflEered.  The  market  showed  great  improvement 
in  the  Grays  Harbor  region  soon  after  the  oflfering  and  a  bid  of 
$4.35  per  thousand  for  cedar,  spruce,  and  Douglas  fir  was  received. 

In  September,  1921,  the  logging  operations  of  the  J.  S.*  Stearns 
Lumber  Co.  on  the  Bad  River  Keservation  in  Wisconsin  were  com- 
pleted. From  the  commencement  of  logging  operations  in  1894  this 
company  had  cut  from  this  one  reservation  1,267,579,303  feet  of  tim- 
ber, from  which  the  Indians  had  received  approximately  $7,000,000. 
A  small  amount  of  timber  on  this  reservation  sold  to  the  Bell  Lumber 
Co.  has  not  yet  been  cut.  During  the  year  logging  operations  were 
conducted  by  contractors  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille,  Red  Lake,  Coeui* 
d'Alene,  Colville,  Flathead,  Spokane,  Tulalip,  Klamath  and  Jicarilla 
Reservations  and  the  Indian  Service  manufactured  at  the  Menominee 
Indian  mills  in  Wisconsin  about  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

The  losses  from  forest  fires  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922, 
were  very  small.  Eecent  months  have  witnessed  a  renewal  of  logging 
activities  on  several  reservations.  An  early  recovery  of  the  lumber 
market  seems  now  assured  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
consummation  of  timber  sales  on  reservations  occupied  by  Indians 
needing  funds  for  industrial  development. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Since  the  coming  of  national  prohibition  the  Indians  do  not  obtain 
intoxicating  liquors  as  easily  as  heretofore  and  the  results  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  them.  The  Indians  are  doing  better  work,  crime 
has  decreased,  and  progress  is  evidenced  by  increased  industrial 
activities.  The  liquor  problem  among  the  Indians  now  involves  the 
illegal  manufacture  of  dangerous  and  poisonous  concoctions  which 
are  demoralizing  and  injurious  to  health.  The  protection  of  the 
Indians  from  intoxicants  is  now  largely  a  problem  distinct  from 
national  prohibition  and  is  in  need  of  special  and  direct  attention 
from  the  Indian  Service.  The  appropriations  by  Congress  for  sup- 
pressing the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians  have  been  materially  re- 
duced each  year,  diminishing  from  $150,000  in  1919  to  $35,000  for 
the  past  year,  ouch  special  officers  and  facilities  as  can  be  provided 
from  the  appropriation  are  distributed  in  localities  where  most 
needed.  The  prosecutions  are  princi^lly  against  bootleggers  and 
persons  operating  moonshine  stills.  Wlierever  possible  the  enforce- 
ment officers  work  and  cooperate  with  the  local  and  State  officials, 
which  has  proven  to  be  very  successful.  Many  preparations  ordi- 
narily intended  for  medicinal  purposes  but  containing  a  large  per- 
centage of  alcohol  are  oflFered  to  Indians  at  enormous  profits.  Many 
illicit'  stills  have  been  raided  and  the  operators  vigorously  prose- 
cuted in  an  effort  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  evils  of  the  illicit 
traffic  in  intoxicants. 
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PEYOTE. 

In  my  judgment  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  control  the 
growing  and  harmful  habit  among  the  Indians  of  using  peyote. 
Scientific  investigation  of  the  nature  of  this  narcotic  drug  shows 
conclusively  its  dangerous  effects.  Some  of  the  Indians  profess  to 
use  peyote  as  a  medicine  for  nearly  all  diseases,  while  others  claim 
it  is  an  ancient  Indian  sacrament  in  their  worship.  But  medical 
scientists  say  that  peyote  has  no  medicinal  value  and  if  habitually 
used  results  in  the  derangement  of  both  mental  and  physical  struc- 
ture. Its  defense  as  a  religious  rite  is  largely  fictitious,  the  pro- 
moters of  its  use  having  seized  upon  this  idea  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  prohibiting  legislation.  On  a  number  of  Indian  res- 
ervations the  use  of  peyote  is  not  known ;  on  others  its  introduction 
has  been  very  recent,  and  on  some  it  is  becoming  an  insidious  and 
alarming  curse. 

Since  the  matter  of  prohibitory  or  regulating  legislation  has  been 
before  Congress  a  number  of  times  without  enactment,  the  Indian 
bureau  has  not  sought  strict  regulations  in  restraint  of  this  evil 
under  the  general  powers  vested  in  the  department,  but  has  recently 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  peyote  containing  much  information  compiled 
from  the  office  files  and  other  scientific  sources  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  understanding  of  the  subje^,  and 
a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  available  to  those  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  social  welfare  generally,  and  especially  among 
the  Indians. 

INDIAN  CUSTOM  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

I  think  it  not  untimely  to  suggest  the  need  of  legislation  subject- 
ing all  Indians  to  the  laws  of  civilization  respecting  their  marital 
relations.  Indian  Service  officers  and  employees,  missionaries,  and 
others  have  been  teaching  for  many  years  the  enlightened  moral 
standards  for  this  phase  of  social  well-being  and,  as  compared  with 
10  years  ago,  gratifying  progress  has  been  made.  But  there  is 
still  too  much  disregard  of  the  sacred  principle  upon  which  con- 

I'ugal  happiness  and  the  dignity  of  family  life  depend  to  be  passed 
►y  without  the  correction  for  which  there  is  lacking  adequate  court 
jurisdiction. 

The  vicious  practice  of  Indian  custom  marriage  and  separation 
is  deplorable  enough  when  followed  by  those  of  no  education  above 
the  teachings  of  tribal  tradition,  but  it  is  intolerable  on  the  part 
of  Indians  who  know  better  and  have  benefited  by  the  uplift  of  con- 
ditions that  rest  upon  a  higher  social  order.  The  tribal  courts, 
or  court  of  Indian  offenses,  are  not  sufficient  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  loose  marital  relations  of  barbaric  origin  and  there  should 
be  some  means  provided  for  invoking  State  law  more  effectively 
than  now  exists,  or  otherwise  requiring  the  decency  which  must  be 
at  the  he&rt  of  all  family  life  before  we  can  have  the  right  begin- 
ning of  progress  toward  civilization. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  INDIAN  SCOUTS. 

Under  the  act  of  March  4, 1917,- provisions  are  made  for  pension- 
ing Indians  who  were  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  as  scouts,  etc.,  and  rendered  service  in  Indian  wars  specified 
in  that  act.  Indians  who  have  claims  for  pensions  thereunder  are 
given  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  their  claims  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  different  agencies  and  the  Indian  Office,  and  m  the 
past  year  nearly  100  Indian  scouts  were  awarded  pensions  on  ac- 
count of  their  services,  while  many  others  have  claims  pending  o^ 
in  the  course  of  preparation. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  only  unfinished  business  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Nations 
involves  tne  disposition  of  tribal  property  for  the  former,  worth 
approximately  $197,475,  and  like  property  for  the  latter  valued  at 
$30,100,  all  allotment  work  having  been  heretofore  completed  and 
the  citizens  of  both  nations  paid  their  prorata  shares  of  tribal  funds. 
The  Cherokee  tribal  affairs  were  entirely  closed  some  years  ago,  and 
there  remain  to  be  disposed  of  only  the  extensive  tribal  holdings  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  estimated  at  about  $13,600,000, 
and  involving  the  sale  of  land  and  mineral  deposits,  the  collection  of 
deferred  payments  on  previous  sales,  and  the  payment  of  accumulat- 
ingtribal  funds  to  individual  members. 

There  are  now  approximately  17,900  persons  of  one-half  or  more 
Indian  blood  from  all  of  whose  land  restrictions  have  not  been 
removed,  and  the  individual  affairs  of  this  restricted  class,  covering 
large  and  varied  interests,  educational,  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
home  building,  must  be  carefully  administered  with  a  view  to  hasten- 
ing the  competency  of  the  Indians  to  manage  for  themselves,  since 
under  existing  law  the  restricted  period,  as  applicable  to  members  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  will  expire  in  less  than  nine  years. 

Last  year  restriction  against  alienation  of  allotments  was  re- 
moved from  509  Indians,  and  restrictions  were  conditionally  removed 
from  231  tracts  of  land  sold  under  supervision  by  the  Government, 
which  covered  also  use  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  Individual  Indian 
money  in  the  sum  of  $2,334,220.06  was  expended  for  maintenance, 
farms,  buildings,  live  stock,  and  equipments;  142  houses  and  28 
bams  were  built ;  88  wells  constructed ;  233  wagons,  416  horses  and 
mules,  178  cattle,  and  323  hogs  were  purchased. 

Splendid  records  were  made  by  Indian  farmers  who  exhibited 
their  products  at  county,  district,  and  State  fairs  with  the  most 
progressive  white  farmers. 

A  large  enrollment  of  Indian  children  was  reported  in  the  public 
schools,  but  this  was  mainly  outside  the  restricted  class,  for  whom 
the  continuation  of  tribal  boarding  schools  will  be  necessary  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Oil  and  gas  in  tiie  Five  Civilized  Tribes. — During  the  year 
130,415.41  acres  were  leased  for  oil  and  gas  mining  purposes.    The 
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total  revenue  derived  from  oil  and  gas  leases  by  restricted  Indians  is 
classified  as  follows : 

Bonuses $689, 126. 41 

Caslnghead  gas  collections 108,  423. 13 

Royalties  on  production 2,247,738.78 

Advance  royalties  and  rentals 852,331.00 

Total 3, 897. 619. 32 

A  total  of  333  wells  were  drilled  on  departmental  leases,  210  of 
which  produced  oil,  38  produced  gas,  and  85  were  dry  holes.  The 
initial  production  of  the  oil  wells  ran  from  20  to  4,000  barrels  daily 
and  the  approximate  initial  production  of  the  gas  wells  was  from 
1,000,000  to  20,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  gross  oil  production 
for  the  year  was  8,181,971.56  barrels. 

On  June  12,  1922,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Interior  Department 
rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  extensions  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
on  lands  of  minor  and  incompetent  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  which  extensions  were  made  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  are  valid, 
although  not  advertised  in  conformity  with  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  his  opinion  being  based 
on  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,^12). 

On  July  30,  1921,  the  regulations  governing  the  utilization  of 
casinghead  gas  produced  from  oil  wells  were  amended  so  as  to  adopt 
the  actual  selling  price  of  gasoline  as  the  basis  on  which  to  compute 
the  royalty  due  the  Indians. 

OIL  AND  GAS  OUTSIDE  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  market  price  of  oil  had 
fallen  to  $1  a  barrel,  the  lowest  quotation  since  August  26,  1916. 
Improved  conditions  are  indicated  by  the  later  advance  to  $2  a  barrel 
and  the  fancy  prices  paid  by  large  oil  companies  for  good  acreage 
when  available. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  the  highest  posted  market  price 
of  crude  oil  in  the  mid-continent  field  has  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy for  a  number  of  years  and  on  February  16,  1922,  the  depart- 
ment reached  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  term  "  mid-continent  oil  field  "  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  territory  embraced  in  that  field  at  the  time  the  lease  form  and 
regulations  were  adopted,  namely,  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas,  and  not  the  present  mid-continent  oil  field  which  takes  in 
producing  territory  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

2.  The  term  "  higest  posted  market  price  in  tlie  mid-continent  oil 
field  "  shall  be  construed  as  the  highest  price  posted  by  a  purchasing 
company  taking  a  substantial  portion  of  the  oil  in  the  territory  it  is 
senang  in  Oklahoma  or  Kansas  as  distinguished  from  the  company 
taking  its  oil  mainly  from  companies  with  which  it  is  affiliated  ana 
from  leases  producing  a  certain  grade  of  oil  or  which  purchases  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  oil  in  the  territory  it  is  serving. 

The  abrogation  on  July  20,  1921,  of  the  9,600-acre  rule  as  applied 
to  Indian  reservations  in  Oklahoma,  exclusive  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  Osage  Nation,  and  Kiowa  Reservation,  enabled  all  lessees 
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holding  maximum  acreage  to  obtain  additional  leases  in  undeveloped 
territory,  resulting  not  only  in  the  development ^of  land  in  unproven 
fields  but  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  Indians  as  well. 

On  June  19,  1922,  a  well  was  completed  in  the  Otoe  field  in  Okla- 
homa which  produced  about  300  barrels  of  oil  a  day  and  from  four 
to  five  million  cubic  feet  of  gas.  This  is  the  first  oil  from  the 
Otoe  field,  although  gas  in  commercial  quantities  has  been  produced 
since  1915. 

Oil  development  on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Reservation,  Wyo.,  is  satisfactory,  considering  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation and  pipe-line  facilities.  Five  new  wells  were  completed  in 
township  6  north,  range  2  west.  The  production  in  this  field  has 
now  reached  proportions  that  will  prooably  justify  pipe-line  con- 
struction this  summer,  which  means  a  market  lor  oil  and  immediate 
expansion  of  the  field. 

Two  oil  and  gas  wells  are  being  drilled  on  restricted  Indian  land 
on  the  Blackf eet  Reservation,  Mont.,  under  leases  approved  last  jear. 
The  result  will  probably  determine  whether  any  more  leases  will  be 
negotiated  on  that  reservation. 

There  are  now  five  producing  oil  wells  on  restricted  Indian  land 
in  the  Soap  Creek  field,  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  with  an  esti- 
mated production  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  barrels  a  day  for  some  years. 
Enough  leases  have  been  approved  in  several  sections  of  the  ressrva- 
tion  to  insure  the  testing  of  the  various  structures,  but  drilling  opera- 
tions on  many  of  the  leases  have  been  delaved  by  lack  of  transporta- 
tion and  pipe-line  facilities.  Considerable  trouble  in  the  Soap 
Creek  structure  has  come  from  infiltration  of  water,  and  a  competent 
petroleum  engineer  has  been  detailed  to  investigate  this  condition 
m  the  field  and  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  provide  for 
protection  against  damage  by  water. 

On  the  treaty  part  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  four  leases  of  tribal 
land,  each  covering  approximately  4,800  acres  have  been  executed 
and  approved,  three  of  them  being  on  the  southern  part  of  the  reser- 
vation under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Navajo 
Agency,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  and  one  in  the  north  under  the  super- 
intendent of  the  San  Juan  Agency,  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.  Test  wells 
are  now  being  drilled. 

Two  gas  wells  were  brought  in  on  tribal  land  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Indian  Reservation  in  New  Mexico  adjacent' to  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion, one  producing  approximately  2,000,000  cubic  feet  and  the  other 
producing  approximately  36,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 

On  June  9, 1922,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  held  that  Executive- 
order  reservations  are  subject  to  lease  under  the  provisions  of  the 
oil-leasing  act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  L.,  437).  Leases  on 
such  lancls  will  be  handled  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Osage  Reservation. — The  outstanding  feature  on  the  Osage  Res- 
ervation, Okla.,  has  been  the  development  of  the  Burbank  field  on 
the  west  side  of  the  reservation.  The  limits  of  this  field  have  not 
yet  been  determined  and  a  number  of  large  producing  wells  have 
been  brought  in  yielding  a  high  grade  of  oil.  As  a  result,  very  large 
amounts  of  bonus  have  been  offered  for  leases  of  tracts  adjoining 
producing  leases  in  this  field,  one  tract  containing  160  acres  being 
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sold  for  a  bonus  of  $1,685,000,  and  several  other  tracts  for  more 
than  $1,000,000  eachi 

Three  sales  of  Osage  oil  leases  were  held  during  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  number  of  acres  sold  and  bonus  received  therefor  are  shown 
by  the  following  tabulation : 


Date  of  sale. 


Dec.  12, 1921. 
Mar.  2, 1922.. 
June  28, 1922 

Total.. 


Acres 
sold. 


35,825 
33,467 
32,900 


102,192 


Bonus 
per  acre. 


$202.86 
118.02 
330.94 


Total 
bonus. 


17,267,600 

3,949,950 

10,887,950 


22,105,500 


Eegulations  to  govern  the  settlement  of  damages  to  surface 
owners  of  their  leases  caused  by  mineral  lessees  in  the  Osage  Reser- 
vation, as  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Slarch  3, 
1921  (41  Stat.,  1249),  were  approved  October  20, 1921. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS, 

Ten  leases  covering  mining  claims  located  on  various  Indian  res- 
ervations under  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1919  (41  Stat.,  31),  as  amended  by  the  Indian  appropriations  act 
of  March  3,  1921,  authorizing  mining  for  metalnierous  minerals, 
including  ma^esite,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  asbestos,  on  unallotted 
lands  ot  Indian  reservations  were  approved  during  the  year.  A 
nimiber  of  applications  for  lease  covering  principaflj  asbestos  de- 
posits in  the  Fort  Apache  and  San  Carlos  Reservations  were  also 
approved,  although  leases  thereon  have  not  been  consummated. 

PROBATING  ESTATES  AND  APPROVING  WILLS  OF 

DECEASED  INDIANS. 

Probating  the  trust  estates  of  deceased  Indians  as  well  as  passing 
upon  their  wills  is  important  work  requiring  service  trained  in  pro- 
bate matters,  both  in  the  field  and  the  office. 

A  graduated  fee  is  charged  for  probating  estates  and  approving 
wills,  and  these  fees  range  from  $15  to  $50,  depending  on  the  ap- 
praised valuation  of  the  estates  of  decedents. 

During  the  year  3,164  heirship  cases  and  341  wills  were  dis- 
posed of. 

Miscellaneous  cases  involving  minor  matters  numbered  3,806. 

Fifteen  examiners  of  inheritance  were  employed  in  holding  hear- 
ing on  reservations  and  the  public  domain. 

Fees  aggregating  $80,840  were  earned  under  authority  of  the  act 
of  February  14,  1920,  which  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  to  that  extent  offset  the  $100,000  annually  appro- 
priated for  this  work. 

PROBATE  WORK  IN  EASTERN  OKLAHOMA, 

*  A  very  important  probate  business  is  conducted  in  that  part  of 
Oklahoma  which  was  formerly  the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  property  of  deceased  restricted  and  de- 
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pendent  Indians  is  conserved  and  descends  to  those  who  are  justly 
entitled  thereto.  With  a  view  to  the  fullest  economy  consistent  with 
imperative  needs,  the  probate  districts  in  this  part  of  the  State,  em- 
bracing 40  counties,  were  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  from 
17  to  8,  with  a  probate  attorney  assigned  to  each  district.  These 
attorneys  are  legal  representatives  empowered  to  appear  in  the  pro- 
bate courts  of  the  State,  and  they  have  been  the  means  of  preventing 
much  wasteful  extravagance  by  their  supervision  of  probate  cases. 
and  by  checking  reports  of  guardians,  requiring  new  bonds,  and 
other  investigation  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  to  dependent 
Indian  estates. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  an  attorney  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  represent  the  Attorney 
General  in  matters  oi  litigation,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  and  who  was  also  to  investigate  thoroughly  all 
Pueblo  Indian  titles,  land  grants,  surveys,  history  of  individual 
holdings,  and  disputes  concerning  water  rights,  and  to  submit  a 
report  upon  which  could  be  based  a  request  for  legislation,  if  such 
were  deemed  necessary,  through  which  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
and  all  others  concerned  could  be  justly  determined.  The  report 
of  the  attorney  has  been  received,  and  after  careful  consideration 
thereof  it  was  concluded  that  additional  legislation  was  needed  to 
work  out  a  fair  settlement  of  matters  relating  to  jurisdiction,  land 
titles,  etc.,  which  for  many  years  h^ve  been  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  among  these  Indians. 

Senate  bill  No.  3865  was  believed  to  be  a  practical  and  fair  meas- 
ure under  which  to  adjust  matters,  and  has  been  recommended  for 
^lactment. 

PURCHASE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  INDIAN  SUPPLIES. 

Annual  contracts  for  the  year's  supplies  were  •  awarded  in  the 
spring  of  1921,  tvhen  prices  generally  were  at  the  lowest  point 
reached  since  the  pre-war  period,  some  commodities  being  pur- 
chased at  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  contract  prices. 
Firmer  prices  prevailed  thereafter  until  the  next  spring,  when  supply 
contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  were  entered  into  at  a  lower  total 
cost  than  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  although  some 
individual  lines  of  goods  were  higher.  Annual  contracts  involved 
approximately  $2,500,000,  while  miscellaneous  individual  pur- 
chases made  during  the  year  cost  about  $2,000,000,  a  total  of  $4,500,- 
000.  Some  purchases  were  delayed  until  lower  prices  prevailed. 
Dealers  generally  showed  keener  interest  and  competition,  895  pro- 
posals being  received  resulting  in  456  annual  supply  contracts.  The 
annual  opening  of  bids  at  San  Francisco  during  the  last  months 
of  the  year  was  omitted  at  a  saving  of  $4,000,  without  affecting 
the  usual  bidding  privileges  to  Pacific  coast  dealers.  Field  officers 
are  paying  their  supply  bills  promptly,  90  per  cent  in  30  days,  others 
in  10  days  where  discounts  are  involved,  though  many  discounts 
are  lost  through  no  fault  of  the  disbursing  officers.     Legislation 
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is  needed  to  enable  the  service  to  handle  its  funds  so  as  to  accept 
all  discounts.  Surplus  property  of  other  departments  has  been 
utilized,  and  Indian  Service  surplus  has  been  transferred  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another  when  practicable  and  economical.  Close  co- 
operation has  been  had  with  the  various  supply  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  repeal  or  modification  of  section  3704 
et  seq.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  is  desired  in 
order  that  the  service  may  contract  for  its  supplies  in  simpler 
form. 

QUAPAW  LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINING  LANDS, 

The  allotments  of  land  to  the  Quapaw  Indians  under  the  act  of 
1895  were  with  restrictions  as  to  alienation.  Congress,  however,  in 
189J  provided  that  these  Indians  could  lease  their  lands  without 
supervision  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  for  three  years 
and  for  mining  and  business  purposes  for  10  years,  except  those 
found  to  be  incompetent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  leasing  of 
their  lands. 

Practically  all  of  the  allotted  Quapaw  lands  having  a  mineral 
value  were  leased  by  the  allottees  some  time  ago  without  supervision, 
and  a  great  mining  industry  has  grown  up  in  that  district,  involving 
in  the  aggregate  investments  of  millions  cf  dollars  and  resulting  in 
large  incomes  to  the  Indians.  A  number  of  the  leases  made  by  the 
Indians  expire  this  present  year.  Because  of  the  incompetence  of 
many  Indian  lessors  to  protect  their  own  interests  Congress,  in  sec- 
tion 26  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1*921,  extended  for  an  additional  period 
of  25  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  the  restrictions  upon  the  lands 
allotted  to  or  inherited  by  62  Quapaw  Indians,  and  provided  that 
said  land,  subject  to  restrictions  against  alienation,  could  be  leased 
for  mining  purposes  only  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  and  imder 
su.  h  rules,  regiilations,  terms,  and  conditions  as  might  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such  leasing  regulations  for  lead 
and  zinc  mining-  purposes  were  approved  December  29,  1921. 

Applications  for  renewal  of  leases  have  been  received  from  persons 
holding  certain  valuable  Quapaw  lands  under  previous  leases^  sub- 
leases, assignments,  or  mining  contracts,  and  in  view  of  conflicting 
claims  arismg  thereby  the  regulations  were  modified,  and  provision 
was  made  for  leasing  these  lands  under  sealed  bids  upon  specifica- 
tions especially  prepared  as  to  the  tracts  involved.  A  number  of 
leases  were  awarded  upon  terms  and  conditions  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indian  owners  of  the  restricted 
land  and  at  the  same  time  will  help  to  stabilize  and  stimulate  the 
mining  industry  in  the  Miami-Picher  district  and  will  bring  benefi- 
cial results  not  only  to  the  Indian  owners  of  the  land  but  to  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  mining  industry. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  should  not  fail  to  express  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  increasing  interest  and  missionary  activity  of 
many  religious  denominations  whose  purposes  seek  the  highest 
moral  welfare  of  the  Indian,  and  of  sympathetic  offers  of  coopera- 
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tion  from  various  sources,  both  individual  and  collective,  animated, 
I  am  sure,  bj  a  desire  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  Indian  life  and  character. 

The  federated  endeavors  of  American  women,  now  recognized  as 
tn  admirable  and  effective  instrumentality  for  the  refinement  of 
human  aspirations  and  the  strengthening  of  all  worthy  organiza- 
tion for  social  betterment,  are  full  of  kindly  interest  in  our  work. 

The  office  has  during  the  past  year  received  friendly  encourage- 
ment and  helpful  support  from  many  organizations  working  for  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indians,  and  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation is  due  for  their  valuable  assistance. 

I  feel  a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  great  body  of  Indian  Service 
workers  in  the  office  and  field,  whose  loyalty,  industry,  and,  when- 
ever necessary,  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  hardship  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  indicate  a  high  average  of  efficiency  that  is  not  adequately 
commended  in  a  few  words. 

I  wish  in  closing  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  your  helpful 
advice,  your  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  your 
hearty  cooperation  and  support  at  all  times. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  H.  Burke,  Oomnussioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

TA.BLE  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  Slates^  erclusive  of  Alaska^  June  SO,  1922. 

[Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  school  superintendents,  supplemented  bv  infivmation  from  the 

1920  census  for  localities  in  which  no  Indian  Office  representative  is  located.] 
Grand  total 340,917 

Five  Civilised  Tribes,  including  freedmen  and  intermarried  whites 101, 506 

By  blood 76y5l9 

By  intermarriage ^582 

Freedmen 23,405 

Exciosive  of  Five  avillMd  Tribes 239,258 

INDIAN  POPULATION  BY  STATES. 


Alabama 405 

Arizona 43,327 

Arlransas 106 

CaUfornia 11,091 

Colorado 779 

Connecticut 159 

Delaware.                                     ........  2 

District  of  Coiumbia." . . .  *.  *.  *. . . . !  *. .  V.'.'.V.'..'.  37 

Florida 4f2 

Georgia 125 

Idaho 4,063 

minois 194 

Indiana 125 

Iowa 362 

Kansas 1,496 

Kentucky 57 

Louisiana 1,066 

Maine 839 

Maryland 32 

Massachusetts 550 

Michigan 7,f28 

Minnesote 13,326 

Mississippi 1,297 

Missouri 171 

Montana 12,648 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Uunpshlre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

OkUhoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVlriinia... 

'Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2,526 

10,952 

44 

99 

21,569 

6,078 

11,853 

9,466 

152 

119, 158 

6,677 

358 

106 

304 

23,448 

56 

2,110 

1,580 

24 

822 

10,920 

10,498 
1,783 


States,  superintendencies,  and  tribes. 


Total 

popi'la- 

tfon. 


Male. 


Total  population 340,917 


Alabama:  Not  under  agent. 
Arizona 


School— Mohave 


Camp      Verde 

Apache 495 

Colorado  River  Agency— Mohave 

Chemehuevi 1, 166 

Fort  Apache  School— White  Moun 

tain  Apache : '  2, 552 

Havasupai  School— Ha vasupai 184 

Kaibab  Agency— Kaibab  Palute. . .  105 

Leupp  School— Navaho 1,291 


»405 
43,327 


Moqui  School. 


Moqul  (Hopi). 
Navajo 


Navajo  School — Navajo. 
Pima  School 


Maricopa  (Gila  River). 
Pima  (XJila  River).... 
Papago 


>  1920  census. 

1055»— 22- 


4,982 


2,282 
2,700 


11,2H0 
6,000 


108,646 


300 
4,700 
1,000 


21,531 


262 

648 

1,249 

102 

59 

664 


2,592 


1,217 
1,375 


Fe- 
male. 


107,030 


21,796 


233 

518 

1,303 

82 

46 

627 


Minors. 


100,904 


Adults. 


Fi)U 
blood. 


114,772 


20,403 


165,107 


22,924 


183 
469 

1,303 

84 

50 

801 


312 

697 

1,249 

100 

55 

490 


42,992 


476 
1,085 

2,444 
184 
105 

1,291 


2, 390       2, 331 


1,065 
1,325 


5,3ft4 
3,035 


165 

2,350 

510 


5,916 
2,965 


135 

2,340 

490 


6,595 
2,046 


2,651       4,982 


4,685 
3,954 


2,282 
2,700 


11,189 
6,000 


Mixed  blood. 


More 

than 
half. 


45,018 


154 


19 
36 


90 


Half 
or 

less. 


83,652 


29 


181 


19 
62 
72 
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Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States^  exclusive  of  Alaska f  June  30 ,  1922- 

Continued. 


Total 

popula- 

lion. 

Male. 
691 

Fe- 
male. 

610 

Minos. 

Adults. 
712 

FuU 
blood. 

1,301 

Mixed  blood. 

Ftatcs,  super  in  tendencies,  and  tribes. 

Afore 
than 
half. 

Half 
or 

less. 

Arizona— Continued. 

Salt  River  School 

1,301 

589 

Maricopa 

97 
218 
986 

52 
119 
520 

45 

99 

466 

Mohave — Apache 

Pima..* 

San  Carlos  School 

2,504 

1,303 

1,201 

1,012 

1,442 

2,477 

27 

Apache 

2,429 
75 

1,263 
40 

1,166 
35 

Mohave 

Sells  School— Papago 

4,564 
440 

2,352 
223 

2,212 
217 

1,940 
172 

2,624 
2t8 

4,564 
431 

.Truxton  Canon  School— Walapal. . . 

1  ~        -  -  -  - 

Western  Navajo  School 

6,463 

2,987 

3,476 

2,778 

3,685 

6,413 

Moqui  (Hopi) 

300 

5,972 

191 

155 

2,742 

90 

145 

3,230 

101 

Navajo 

Paiute 

Arkansas:  Not  under  agent 

U06 
11,091 

' 

California 

5,656 

5,435 

4,203 

6,888 

7,852 

1,937 

1,302 

Bishop  School 

1,431 

694 

737 

553 

878 

1,326 

6 

99 

Moache 

64 

1,222 

145 

41 

5^3 

70 

23 

639 

75 

64 

1,169 

93 

Paiute 

6 

47 

Shoshoni 

52 

Fort  Bidwell  School 

587 

287 

300 

201 

386 

575 

3 

9 

'          Digger 

5 
208 
374 

2 
113 
172 

3 

95 

202 

5 

Paiute 

208 
367 

Pit  River 

3 

4 

Fort  Yiimft  5^.hnnl 

987 

518 

469 

388 

599 

913 

30 

44 

Cocopah 

134 
853 

70 
448 

64 
405 

68 
320 

66 
533 

134 
779 

Yunaa 

30 

44 

Greenville  Agency 

729 

367 

362 

112 

617 

348 

206 

175 

Digger 

660 
69 

331 
36 

329 
33 

99 
13 

551 
56 

309 
39 

191 
15 

160 

Redding  district— various  tribes 

15 

Redding  district— nonreserva- 
tion 

2,242 

1,091 

1,151 

713 

1,529 

1,105 

210 

927 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

1,894 

943 

951 

754 

1,140 

590 

603 

701 

Bear  River 

24 

56 

123 

554 

601 

373 

97 

66 

16 

24 

64 

286 

300 

169 

53 

31 

8 

32 

59 

268 

301 

204 

44 

35 

9 

15 

49 

247 

218 

149 

43 

24 

15 

41 

74 

307 

383 

^      224 

54 

42 

6 

14 

30 

186 

191 

100 

25 

38 

9 

18 

38 

186 

190 

115 

27 

20 

9 

Crescent  City 

24 

Eel  River 

55 

Hupa 

182 

Klamath  River 

220 

Lower  Klamath 

158 

Smith  River 

45 

Blue  Lake 

8 

Mission  Agency— Mission  Indians 
and  remnautsof  other  small  bands 
in  southern  California 

2,801 

274 

1,954 
434 

1,483 

142 

1,000 
222 

1,318 

132 

954 
212 

1,040 

94 

858 
203 

1,761 

180 

1,006 
231 

2,200 

40 

1,440 
420 

399 

224 

452 
14 

202 

Reno  (Nevada)  Agency,  scattered 
tribes 

10 

Round    Valley    School— Concow, 
Ukie.  and  others 

62 

Tule  River 

^'olorado 

779 

424 

355 

376 

408 

757 

4 

18 

Southern  Ute  School— Capote  and 
Moache  Ute 

337 
442 

167 
257 

170 
185 

153 
223 

184 
219 

315 
442 

4 

18 

Ute  Mountain  School— Capote  and 
Moache  Ute 

*  1920  census. 

1 
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Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States ^  exclusive  of  Alaska^  June  50 y  1922 — 

Continued. 


Total 

popula- 

ifon. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and  tribes. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 
or 

less. 

Connecticut:  Not  under  asent 

U59 

12 

137 

462 

U25 

4^053 

Delaware;  Not  under  ai^ent 

District  of  Columbia:  Not  under  aeent . 

Fl*n1<la:  8«Tnf noie 

228 

234 

159 

303 

447 

13 

2 

Oeorirfai  Not  xinder  aRent 

TdAh<> "      

2,045 

2»008 

1,567 

2,486 

2,868 

451 

734 

Ccesr  d '  Alene 

829 

421 

408 

319 

510 

631 

96 

102 

Coeur  d'Alene 

614 

79 

136 

306 
41 

74 

1 

308 
38 
62 

416 

79 

136 

96 

102 

Kali<fpel. . , , t 

Kootenai 

r 

Fort  Hall  School— Bannock  and 

Shoshonl  and  Skull  Vallev 

Fort  Lapwai  Schoot-Nez  Perce — 

1,763 
1,461 

924 
700 

839 
761 

660 
588 

1,103 
873 

1,266 
971 

168 
187 

329 
303 

Tmnoi.«f:  Not  under  agent 

U94 

»125 

352 

Indiana:  Not  under  i^ent 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox  Schocd 

186 

166 

159 

193 

352 

1,496 

789 

707 

773 

723 

746 

365 

385 

Iowa 

340 

266 

799 

91 

176 

139 

431 

43 

164 
127 
368 

48 

160 

154 

421 

38 

180 

112 

378 

53 

9 

201 

523 

13 

81 

61 

145 

78 

210 

Kickapoo 

4 

Potawatomi 

131 

fiftc  ftnd  1  0^ 

Kentucky:  Not  under  aeent 

157 

1  1.066 

»839 

»32 

1550 

7,628 

If^ne*  Not  under  acent.  r, 

Haryland:  Not  under  aeent 

If  assacbusetts:  Not  under  agent 

** 

613 

598 

521 

600 

134 

538 

539 

" 

Mackinac  Agency— L'Anse,  Vieux 
Desert  and  Ontonagon  Bands  of 
Chippewa 

1,211 
6,417 

613 

508 

521 

600 

134 

538 

539 

Not  under  agents-scattered  Chip- 
pewa, Ottawa,  Potawatomi,  and 
others. 

Minnesota , 

13,326 

6,707 

6,707 

7,127 

6,199 

2,454 

6,760 

5,112 

Fonddu  Lac  School 

2,175 

1,078 

1,097 

1,103 

1,072 

431 

964 

780 

Fond  du  I  ac 

1,227 
356 
592 

639 
153 

286 

588 
203 
306 

645 
166 
292 

582 
190 
300 

74 

7 

350 

629 
157 

178 

524 

fJrand  Portage 

192 

NettLake...T 

64 

Leech  Lake  Scho(^ 

1,800 

936 

864 

804 

996 

996 

713 

91 

Leech  Lake 

810 
479 
511 

409 
247 
280 

401 
232 
231 

Cass  and  Winibigoshish 

White  Oak  Point 

Pipestone 

408 

211 

197 

192 

216 

197 

152 

59 

•     Mdewakant<m  Sioux 

303 
105 

167 
54 

793 

146 
51 

140 
52 

163 
53 

192 
5 

89 
63 

22 

Birch  Co<rtey-Sioux 

37 

Red  Lake  School— Red  Lake  Chip- 
pewa  

1,587 

794 

843 

744 

749 

411 

427 

White  Earth  School 

7,356 

3,689 

3,667 

4,185 

3,171 

81 

3,520 

3,765 

White  Farth  Chippewa 

Mille  1  ac  (removal) 

2,980 
1,365 
897 
512 
293 
519 
317 
288 
119 
66 

1,492 
669 
447 
260 
152 
274 
160 
131 
69 
35 

1,488 
696 
450 
252 
141 
245 
157 
157 
50 
31 

Otter  TaU  Pillager 

Mine  I  ac  (nonremoval) 

Pembina  (Pillager). 

White  Oak  Point  Chippewa 

Le^di  Lake  Pillager 

Fond  du  I^ao  (removal) 

Cass  and  Winnibigoshish. 

*  1920  census. 
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Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States  ^  exclusive  of  Alaska^  June  SO,  1922- 

Continued. 


• 

Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 
661 

FuU 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintenden  ies,  and  tribes. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 

or 

les.9. 

MlssissiDDit  Choctaw  Indians 

1.297 

U71 

12.648 

628 

609 

646 

1,297 

Missotin:  Not  under  aeent 

Montana 

6,432 

6,216 

6,099 

6,549 

6,268 

2,396 

3,964 

Blackfeet  Pchool,  Blackfeet 

3,066 
1,766 
2,628 

1.655 

915 

1,350 

1,511 

861 

1,278 

1,634 
789 

1,178 

1,432 

977 

1,450 

1,299 

1,100 

588 

814 
298 
64S 

953 

Crow  Agencv,  Crow 

368 

Flathead  fc'chool,  llathead 

1,492 

Fort  Belknap  School 

1,146 

588 

558 

555 

• 

501 

656 

160 

330 

t 

Assinilx^ne 

542 
604 

283 
305 

259 
299 

Oro^ventre 

1 

1 

Fort  Peck  School 

2,158 

1,089 

1,069 

1,159 

999 

1,075 

299 

784 

Assiniboine 

799 
1,353 

477 

1,407 
2,526 

395 
694 

249 

696 
1,334 

404 
665 

228 

711 
1,192 

Yankton 

Rocky  Boy  Agency— Rocky  Boy 
Band 

218 

566 

1,213 

250 

841 
1,313 

268 

1,282 

1,661 

200 

68 
470 

Tongue    River   fchod— Northern 
Cheyenne 

57 

Nebraska' 

395 

Omaha  School — Omaha 

1,434 

1,092 

10,952 

749 

585 

5.469 

685 

507 

5.483 

720 

493 

3,034 

714 

599 

7,918 

1,065 

5C6 

9,124 

86 

3S4 

1,40» 

283 

Winnebago  School— Winnebago — 
Nevada 

112 
425 

Fallon  School 

474 

238 

236 

133 

841 

448 

26 

0 

Paiuteat  ^allon 

360 
114 

186 
52 

174 

62 

89 
44 

271 
70 

351 
97 

0 
17 

Lovelocks 

Fort  McDermitt  Paiute 

297 
126 
543 

8,000 

146 

69 

249 

4,000 

151 

57 

294 

4.000 

99 

49 

178 

2,000 

198 

77 

364 

6.000 

281 
117 
638 

6.400 

10 
0 
5 

1,200 

ft 

Moapa  River— Paiute 

9 

Nevada— Paiute 

Reno,  special  agent— Paiute,  Sho- 
shone Washo,  and  other  scattered 
bcmds 

400 

Walker  River  School 

843 

420 

423 

253 

590 

716 

127 

Pai  u  te 

4«8 

353 

2 

240 

178 

2 

248 
175 

253 

590 

716 

127 

Paiute  (Mason  Valley) 

Wftsho  ,..,.. 

Western  Shoshone  School 

669 

347 

322 

321 

348 

624 

36 

10 

Hopi 

1 
234 
331 
103 

""m 

177 
40 

1 

104 

154 

63 

Paiute 

Shoshoni 

Shoshoni  Paiute 

I 

New  Hampshire:  Not  under  agent 

144 

»99 
21,569 

New  Jersey:  Not  under  agent 



New  Mexico? 

11.079 

10.490 

11,343 

10,226 

21,320 

231 

IB 

JicariUa— Jicarilla  Apache 

596 

314 

282 

273 

323 

596 

^ 

Mescalero  School 

627 

308 

319 

274 

353 

683 

M 

18 

Mescalero  Apache 

452 
175 

216 
92 

236 
83 

193 

81 

259 
94 

408 

175 

26 

18 

Fort  Mil  Apache  (removal) 

Northern  Pueblos 

1,833 

933 

900 

921  I 

912 

1.684 

149 

Nam  be 

117 

108 
8 
100 
445 
334 
607 
114 

60 

54 
5 

55 
226 
174 
299 

60 

57 

54 
3 

45 
219 
160 
308 

54 

102 
94 

16 
14 
8 
11 
47 
36 
18 

Picurls 

Pojnanue 

San  Tldefonso 

89 
398 
298 
689 
114 

San  Juan 

..  ..  -.1  . 

Santa  Clara 

[ 

Taos 

1 

Tesuque 

1 1920  census. 
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Table  I. — Indian  population  of  the  United  State*,  ezdusive  of  Alashiy  June  f  0, 19S: — 

Omtinued. 


Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Male. 

1 

Fe. 
male. 

Minors 

1 

.,  Adults 

t 

t 

1 

FuU 
'.  blood. 

t 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superiQtcxideocies,  and  tribes. 

More 

■  than 

half. 

,  Half 

or 
less. 

New  Mexico— CoDtixiiied. 

Pa^o  Bonito— Navaho 

2,800 
7,000 
6,811 

1,360 
3,500 
3,613 

1,440 
3,500 
3,198 

1,450 
4,000 
3,544 

1 

,    1*350 

3,000 

>    3,267 

1        150 
3,117 

'    2,800 

'    7,000 

6,755 

t 

1 

Pan  Im^n— ^aiiho* 

1  *  •*•• 

Soathem  Pueblos 

<       66 

Navabo 

300 
6,511 

150 
3,463 

150 
3,048 

150 
3,394 

'       300 

1    6,455 

j-» 

1 

Pueblo 

' 

Znni  Scbool— Pueblo 

L902 
8,078 

1,051 
3,113 

851 
2,965 

881 
2,496 

1,021 
3,582 

i    1,902 

1 

. . . . ..i 

New  York:  New  York  Agency 

1 

6,078 

1         • 

1 

Cafuea 

100 
'        243 

560 

961 
'    1,366 

525 
;     1,613 

370 
50 

200 

89 
122 
290 
476 
716 
289 
797 
209 

25 
100 

101 
121 
270 
485 

650 
236 
816 
161 
25 
100 

65 
87 
196 
396 
501 
201 
810 
115 
25 
100 

125 
156 
364 
565 

865 
324 
803 
255 
25 
100 

1 

100 

Oneida 

1 

243 

Onondaga. 

650 

Seneca  (Allegany) 

Seneca  (Cattaragns) 

061 

1 

1 

1,366 
525 

Seneca  (Tonawanda) 

St.  R^is  (not  part  of  six  nations) . . 

1 

1 

1,613 

Tuscarora 

' 

370 

II(mtauk  and  Poospatuck 

60 

Shinnecock , 

I 

200 

1 

North  n^vnlfTia 

11,853 

1,242 

1,213 

1,312 

1,173 

v94 

781 

710 

Cherokee  School— Easton  Cherokee 

Not  lender  agnnt, 

'    2,48,S 
1    9,368 

1,242 

1,243 

1,312 

1,173 

994 

'      781 

710 

' • 

North  Dakota. 

1    9,466 

4,778 

4,688 

4,890 

4,576 

4,040 

1      991 

4,435 

Fort  Berthold  School 

1,226 

604 

622 

502 

634 

779  1      332 

115 

Arikara 

423 
541 
262 

202 
268 
134 

221 
273 
128 

236 
360 
183 

146 

134 

62 

41 

Qrosvcntre 

47 

Mandan 

27 

Fort  Totten  School— Slsseton.  Wah- 
peton,  and  Cuthead  Sioux  (imown 
as  Devils  Lake  Sioux) 

959 

3,542 

3.739 

»152 

119,158 

502 
1,757 
1,915 

457 
1,785 
1,824 

432 
1,618 
2,248 

627 
1,024 
1,491 

558 

2,542 

161 

266 
394 

138 

Standing  Rock  School— Sioux 

Turtle  Mountain  School— Chippewa 
Ohio:  Not  under  agent 

606 
3,578 

Oklahoma 

8,877 

8,775* 

8,'543 

9,109 

33,799 

14,089 

47,865 

Cantonment  School 

728 

396 

332 

320 

408 

642 

43 

43 

ArapAhOr 

215 
513 

121 
275- 

94 
238 

92 
228 

123 
285 

199 
443 

8 
35 

8 

35 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School 

1,214 

623 

501 

612 

702 

829 

159 

226 

Arapaho 

483 
731 

253 
370 

230 
361 

}     612 

702 

829 

150 

Cheyenne 

226 

Kiowa  Agency 

4,798 

2,386 

2,412 

2,500 

2,298 

1,828 

2,010 

060 

Apache 

191 

1,691 

1,655 

1,178 

83 

94 
833 
842 
583 

34 

97 

858 

813 

595 

49 

Coinanche .... 

Kiowa 

Wichita  and  afiUiated  bands. . . 

Apache  (Oeronimo's  Band) .... 

Osage  Agency — Osage 

2,118 

1,091 

1,027 

776 

1,342 

755 

50 

1,313 

Pawnee  School 

1,738 

881 

857 

960 

778 

948 

200 

600 

Pawnee 

760  1 
681  , 
397  , 

374 
299 

208 

386 
282 
189 

385 
341 
234 

375 
240 
163 

637 

332 

79 

66 

105 

20 

157 

Otoe  and  Missouri  (Otoe) 

Kaw  (Kansaii)  (Ponca) 

144 
280 

Ponca  School 

709 
760 

347 
375 

362 
385 

364 
333 

345 
427 

193 
708 

464 
60 

62 

Seger  School 

2 

Arapaho .' 

138 
622 

60 
315 

78 
307 

64 
260 

74 
353 

118 
600 

20 
30 

Cheyenne 

2 

= 

1 1020  census. 


s  Includes  23,405  freedmen  and  2,682  intermarried  whites. 
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Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States^  exclusive  of  Alaska ^  June  30 ^  192t- 

Continued. 


states,  superintendencies,  and  tribes. 


Oklahoma— Continued . 

Quapaw  Agency 

Eastern  Shawnee 

Modoc 

Ottawa 

Quapaw 

Seneca 

Wyandot 

Shawnee  School 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Citizen  Potawatomi 

Mexican  Kickapoo 

Sac  and  Fox  (Sac  and  Fox) 

Iowa  (Sac  and  Fox) 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Cherokee  Nation *. 

By  blood 

By  intermarriage 

Dela  wares 

Freedmen 

Chickasaw  Nation 

By  blood 

By  intermarriage 

Freedmen 

Choctaw  Nation 

By  blood 

By  intermarriage 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

Freedmen 

Creek  Nation 

By  blood 

Freedmen 

Seminole  Nation 

By  blood 

Freedmen 

Oregon 

E^amath  School— Klamath,  Modoc, 
Paiute,  and  Pit  River 

Siletz  School 

Siletz— Confederated  Siletz 

Grande  Ronde— Grande  Ronde. 
Fourth  section  allottees 

Umatilla    School— Cayuse,    Uma- 
tilla, and  WaUa  Wafla 

Warm     Springs     School— Wasco, 

Tenino,  Paiute,  and  others 

Scattered  Indians  formerly  under 

Roseberg,  on  public  domain 

Pennsylvania:  Not  under  agent 

Rhode  Island:  Not  under  agent 

South  Carolina:  Not  under  agent— 
Catawba,  Cherokee,  Oneida,  and 
others 

1 1020  census. 


Total 
popula- 
tion. 


1,849 


165 
40 
273 
346 
515 
510 


Male. 


900 


69 
18 
147 
159 
244 
263 


3,738  I    1,878 


«645  I 

2,288  i 

194 

634 

77 


282 

1,148 

104 

314 

30 


101,506  I. 


41,824 


36,432 

286 

187 

4,919 


10,966  |. 


5,659 
645 
4,662  ' 
26,828  ! 


17,488 
1,651 
1,600 
6,029 


18,761 


11,952 
6,809 


3,127 


2,141 
986 


6,677      3,461 


1,178 


1,126 


442 
315 
369 


1,132 

1,041 

2,200 
1358 
»106 

1304 


736 


590 


230 
166 
194 


527 

508 

1,100 


Fe- 
male. 


949 


96 
22 
126 
187 
VI 
247 


1,860 


263 

1,140 

90 

320 

47 


3,216 


442 


536 


212 
149 
175 


005 

533 

1,100 


Minors. 


1,014 


92 
26 
177 
150 
323 
246 


Adults. 


835 


73 

14 

96 

196 

192 

264 


Mixed  blood. 


I 


FuU 

blood.  I  More 

than 

,  half. 


102 


405 


1 
84 
13 

2 


1,764 


245 
1,085 

72 
335 

27 


2,569 


550 


34 
40 
11 
7 
288 
25 


1,974       1,020        315 


300 

1,203 

122 

299 

60 


434 


187 

357 

42 


91 

47 

7 

135 

35 


Half 

or 
less. 


1,342 


129 


261 
255 
214 
483 


2,403 


20 
2,241 


142 


26,774   10,393     40,834 


8,703     4,778     23,424 


8,703  I  4,778 


1,515  I      966 


1,515 


966 


8,444     2,473 


8,444  I  2,473 


23,424 


3,823 


3,823 


9,882 


9,882 


6,858  '  1,698  t    3,391 


6,858     1,698 


3,396 


1,254 


478 


1,254         478 


4,108       3,263 


678 


458 


193 
163 
102 


451 
360 
750 


668 


249 
152 
267 


679 


338 


208 
90 
40 


409 


409 


2,458  956 


173 


378 


190 
188 


32ft 


410 


44 

37 
329 


681 

681 

1,450 


446 
*  700 
1,100 


686 
341 
880 


229 


a  Estimated 
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Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States^  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  1922 — 

Continued. 


Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

1 
Mixed  blood. 

States,  snperlntendeDcies,  aad  tribes. 

Minors. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 

or 

less. 

South  Dakota 

23,448 

11,755 

11,693 

12,780 

10,668 

12,585 

5,121 

5.742 

Cheyenne  Rirer  School— Blackfeet. 

Minionjou,  Sans  Ar**,  and  Two 
Kettle  Fiouv  Crow  Creek  School- 
Lower  YanVtonai  Sioux 

2,870 

937 
291 

539 
7,362 
5,516 

2,392 

1,460 

446 
157 

282 
3,697 
2,728 

1,250 

1,410 

491 
134 

257 
3,665 
2,788 

1,142 

1,351 

416 
120 

283 
3,117 
2,460 

1,191 

1,519 

521 
171 

256 
4,245 
3,056 

1,201 

1,627 

688 
155 

243 
4,702 
3,234 

800 

483 

136 
116 

116 

1,297 

656 

796 

760 
113 

Flanirau  S'  hool— Flandreau  Pioux. 
Lower  Brule  School— Lower  Brule 
FioiiT 

20 
180 

Pine  Ridf!e  Sohool— Oglala  Fioux.. 
Rosebud  School— Rosebud  Sioux . . 
SissPton      School— Sisseton      and 
Wahpeton  Sioux 

1,363 
1,626 

796 

Yankton  School 

3,541 

1,735 

1,806 

1,730 

1,811  ; 

1,136 

1,521 

884 

Yankton  Sioux 

1,958 

1,211 

372 

962 
599 
174 

996 
612 
198 

1,037 

488 

2a5 

921 
273 
167 

902 
517 
102 

675 
319 
142 

381 

Santee  Sioux 

-   375 

Pon  a 

128 

Tennessee:  Not  under  agent 

»56 

I  2, 110 

1,580 

.       1 

Te^as:  Not  under  agent 

1 

Utah 

781 

799 

733 

817  j 

1,428 

99 

53 

Goshute  Agency 

344 

173 

171 

137 

207  , 

331 

13 

G  oshu  te 

161 
39 
25 
29 
39 
6 
45 

80 
19 
13 
14 
19 
4 
24 

81 
20 
12 
15 
20 
2 
21 

137 

207' 

♦ 

331 

13 

Cedar  Citv 

Indian  Peak 

Kanosh 

Koos  arum 

Warm  Creek 

Washa^  ie 

Shiv wits  School- Paiute 

102 

45 

57 

40 

62 

102 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency 

1,134 

563 

571 

556 

578  ' 

995 

86 

53 

Uintah  Ute 

449 
412 
257 

218 
212 
133 

238 
209 
124 

1 

1 

White  River  Ute 

y 

t 

1 

Vermont:  Not  under  agent 

124 

1S22 

10,920 

1 

Virginia:  Not  under  agent 



y>  asl  metOD. 

5,356 

5,564 

4,478 

6,442  , 

6,796 

2,237 

1,887 

Colvilie  School— Confederated  Col- 
Tille 

2,478 

1,233 

1,246 

954 

1,524 

1,^885 

460 

633 

Neah  Bay  School 

657 

344 

313 

287 

370 

562 

20 

75 

Hoh 

40 

414 

7 

196 

23 

217 

4 

100 

17 

197 

3 

96 

16 
201 

24  1 
213 

7  i 
126 

40 
331 

7  i 
184. 

Makah 

20 

63 

Oi.ette 

Quileute 

70 

12 

Spokane  School 

673 

318 

355 

309 

3W 

298 

86 

289 

Chewelah 

6 
667 

5 
313 

1 
354 

}      309 

364  ' 

298 

86 

Spokane 

289 

Taholah 

615 

3a> 

310 

267 

348 

4.58  1 

111 

46 

Chehalis 

95 
182 

73 
199 

66 

48 
93 
40 
89 
35 

47 
89 
33 
110 
31 

42 
89 
15 
92 
29 

53 
93 

58 

107  ' 
37 

90 
140 

44  1 
124  ' 

60 

5 
27 
19 
54 

6 

Muckleshoot 

15 

Nisquall^. 

10 

Skokomish 

21 

Queets  River  Reservation 

43 

21 

22 

8 

35 

41 

2 

Quileute 

15 
28 

6 

15 

9 
13 

}     » 

35 

1 

41 

2 

Quinaielt 

1 

1920  census. 
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Table  1. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States  y  exclusive  of  Alaska^  June  30^1922- 

Continued. 


Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

FnU 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

states,  saperlntendencies,  and  tribes. 

More 

than 
half. 

Half 

or 

less. 

Washington— Contin  aed. 

Qulnaielt  Reservation— Quinaielt.. 

736 

363 

373 

255 

481 

288 

234 

214 

Unattached 

1,475 

752 

723 

700 

775 

900 

400 

175 

CJowlitz 

490 
535 
152 
298 

240 

290 

75 

147 

250 

245 

77 

151 

700 

775 

900 

400 

Clallam 

Puyallup 

175 

Other  tribes 

Tulalip 

1,288 

644 

644 

605 

683 

867 

316 

105 

Liimmi 

476 
200 
219 

393 

241 
105 
110 

188 

235 

95 

109 

205 

251 
96 
89 

169 

225 
104 
130 

224 

2a5 
128 
193 

261 

185 
19 
11 

101 

0 

Port  Madison — Susquamish 

Sw^noTTjish.,. 

15 

Tulalip    (remnants    of   many 
tribes  and  bands) 

31 

Ya^  ima  School— Confederated  Ya- 
kima  

2,955 

»7 

10,498 

1,376 

1,579 

1,093 

1,862 

1,997 

608 

350 

West  Virginia:  Not  under  agent 

Wisconsin 

6,338 

5,160 

4,659 

5,839 

2,771 

5,359 

2,368 

Grand  Rapi'^s  Agency— Winnebago 
Hay  ward  School— Chippewa 

1,283 
1,307 

611 
636 

672 
671 

581 
481 

702 
826 

1,269 
225 

9 

824 

5 
258 

Keshena  School 

5,082 

2,659 

2,423 

2,340 

2,742 

380 

3,557 

1.145 

X,  «-w# 

Menominee 

1,819 

2,657 

606 

972 

1,372 

315 

847 

1,285 

291 

865 

1,201 

274 

954 

1,456 

332 

390 

900 
2,657 

539 

Oneida  Reservation— Oneida. . . 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee 

....... 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School— Chip- 
pewa  

810 
386 

1,114 

516 

1,783 

384 
220 

560 
268 
912 

426 
166 

554 
248 
871 

324 
209 

531 
193 
821 

486 
177 

583 
323 
962 

471 
386 

38 

2 

1,159 

189 

150 

Lacma  Agency— Potawatomi 

La   Pointe   School— Chippewa  at 
Bad  River 

• 

375 
405 
161 

701 

Red  Cliff  School— Chippewa 

Wyoming 

109 
463 

Shoshone  Agency 

1,783 

912 

871 

821 

962 

1,159 

161 

463 

Arapaho 

884 
899 

446 
406 

438 
433 

423 
39S 

461 
501 

711 
448 

90 
71 

83 

Shoshoni 

380 

1  1920  census. 

• 

«  Estim 

ated. 
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Table  No.  3. — Location^  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance ^  etc,,  of  schooU 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922. 


Superiutendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 


Grand  total 

Arizcma 

Camp  Verde  sai>erlnteadenc7. 

Camp  Vatie 

Clarksdale 

Colorado  River 

F(M^  Apache  snperintaidency. 

Fort  Apadie 

Canon 

Cibecue 

East  Fork 

Cibecue 

Bast  Fork 

F<Mt  Mohave 

Havasupai » 

Kaibab 

Leupp 

Moqui  superintendency 

Chimopovy 

Hotevflle-Bacabi 

Oraibi 

Polaoca 

Second  Mesa 

Navajo  superintendency 

Navajo 

Chin  Lee 

Tohatchi 

Cornfields 

LukiChuki 

Oanado 

Rehoboth 

St.Midiael's 

Phoenix 

Pima  supttintendency 

Pima 

AkChin 

Blackwater 

Casa  Blanca 

ChiuChuischu 

Cocklebur 

Co-op  Village 

Gila  Crossing 

Maricopa 

Pima  day 

Quajote 

^uitan 

St.  Ann's  (Guadalupe) . . . 

St.  John's 

St.  Michael's 

Stotonic  Mission 

Son  Carlos  sup^intendency . . 

San  Carlos 

Bylas 

Rice  Station 

Rice 


*  Not  in  sessioQ. 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Capac- 
ity. 

30,113 

age 
enroll- 
ment. 

age 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

30,263 

27,488 

25,168 

• 

6,468 

6,302 

5,831 

5,486 

60 

36 

32 

28 

30 

16 

14 

12 

Day. 

30 

20 

18 

16 

Do. 

80 

82 

79 

76 

Reservation  boarding. 

472 

470 

444 

423 

300 

284 

263 

261 

Do. 

42 

37 

36 

33 

Day. 

50 

42 

36 

33 

Do. 

40 

38 

37 

33 

Do. 

20 

23 

23 

20 

Mission  day;  Evangelical 
Lutheran. 

20 

46 

42 

40 

Do. 

200 

208 

203 

187 

Reservation  boardmg. 

35 

Day. 

22 

20 

20 

18 

Do. 

350 

97 

95 

89 

Reservation  boarding. 

374 

386 

345 

317 

50 

39 

38 

37 

Day. 

72 

93 

79 

71 

Do. 

80 

70 

67 

63 

Do. 

100 

113 

96 

85 

Do. 

72 

71 

65 

61 

Do. 

1,136 

1,439 

1,365 

1,264 

■ 

•    350 

450 

420 

392 

Reservation  boarding. 

166 

216 

207 

197 

Do. 

250 

266 

260 

259 

Do. 

25 

25 

20 

16 

Day. 

60 

31 

16 

8 

Do. 

35 

89 

88 

84 

Mission  day;  Presbyterian. 

100 

112 

104 

98 

Mission  boarding;  Christian 
Reformed. 

150 

250 

250 

210 

Mission  bocu-ding:  Catholic. 

700 

774 

738 

722 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

937 

1,052 

877 

823 

218 

237 

230 

214 

Reservation  hoarding. 

30 

17 

17 

16 

Day. 

36 

39 

33 

26 

Do. 

40 

.   44 

39 

31 

Do. 

40 

18 

18 

18 

Do. 

40 

18 

n 

15 

Do. 

25 

26 

25 

22 

Do. 

40 

29 

26 

22 

Do. 

40 

38 

38 

35 

Do. 

28 

32 

31 

28 

Do. 

40 

18 

18 

15 

Do. 

40 

26 

2S 

21 

Do. 

35 

20 

20 

20 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

235 

450 

300 

300 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Mission  di^;  Catholic. 

30 

20 

20 

20 

Mission  day. 

421 

461 

442 

413 

100 

95 

02 

83 

Day. 

80 

100 

96 

91 

Do. 

216 

232 

220 

209 

Reservation  boarding. 

25 

34 

34 

30 

Mission  day;  Evangelical 
Lutheran. 
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Table  No.  3. — Location^  capacity^  enrollment^  and  average  attendance ^  etc,,  of  schu.U 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  19  ft — Contmued. 


Sup«rintendencies  and  nam^  of 

schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 

697 

Aver- 
a^ 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Arixona— Continued . 

Sells  suDerintendencv 

1,020 

740 

663 

Santa  Rosa 

30 

155 

30 

40 

30 

30 

30 

25 

30 

30 

70 

100 

250 

20 

20 

130 

47 
109 
20 
27 
34 
20 
31 
24 
31 
25 
34 
189 
42 
22 
25 
60 

24 
100 
14 
22 
34 
20 
31 
24 
31 
25 
34 
189 
42 
22 
25 
60 

6 
93 
13 
18 
34 
20 
31 
24 
31 
25 
34 
189 
42 
22 
25 
56 

Day. 

San  Xavier 

Do. 

Sells 

Do. 

Vamort 

Do. 

Anepam 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Do. 

Cowlic 

Lourdw 

Da 

Pislnemo 

Do. 

St.  Anthonv 

Da 

St.  Anne's 

Do. 

St.  Clara's 

Mission  boardine:  Catholic. 

St.  John's 

Da 

St.  Michael'? 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Da 

San  MaKuel 

San  Maeud 

Mission  day;  Presbyterian. 
Mission    boarding;    Presby- 
terian. 

Tucson 

Truxton  Canon 

140 

85 

79 

78 

Reservation  boardine. 

Western  Navajo  superin tendency 

373 

320 

288 

272 

Western  Navalo 

308 
30 
35 

230 
62 
28 

208 
54 
26 

• 

194 
53 
25 

Reservation  boardinir. 

Marsh  Pass 

Do. 

Moencopi 

Day. 

California 

1,919 

2,099 

1,833 

1,662 

BishOD  superin  tendency 

140 

74 

67 

57 

Bishop 

Big  Fine 

Indenendence 

60 
30 
20 
30 

23 
16 
13 
22 

19 
14 
13 
21 

17 
12 
11 
17 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Pine  Creek 

Do. 

Fort  Bidwell 

98 

107 

93 

90 

Reservation  boardine. 

Fort  Yuma  superintendency 

220 

270 

223 

207 

Fort  Yiuna 

180 
40 

263 
7 

216 

7 

201 
6 

Do, 

Cocopah 

Day. 

Greenville ' 

90 
165 

128 
168 

114 

133 

94 
116 

Reservaticm  boardinK. 

Hoopa  Valley 

Da 

Mission  superintendency 

240 

230 

222 

208 

Campo - 

20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
100 

20 
16 
28 
27 
19 
120 

17 
14 
26 
26 
19 
120 

14 

11 
25 
21 
17 
120 

Day. 
Do. 

LaJolla 

Mesa  Grande 

Do. 

Pala 

Do. 

Volcan 

Do. 

St.  Boniface 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Round  Valley  supwintendency. . 

95 

83 

62 

38 

Pinolivllle 

25 

30 

-      40 

30 
26 
27 

26 
18 

18 

17 
10 
11 

Day. 
Do. 

Unoer  Lc^e 

Yoicaia  ,  r 

Do. 

Sherman 

750 

949 

839 

791 

Nonres^rvation  boarding. 

Tule  River  superintendency 

121 

90 

80 

61 

Auberry 

32 
24 
30 
35 

26 
22 
26 
16 

21 
21 
22 
16 

16 
18 
15 
12 

Day. 
Do. 

Burroueh , 

Tule  River 

Do. 

North  Fork 

Ifission  day. 

Colorado 

180 

30 
150 

136 

28 
106 

116 

24 
92 

106 

17 

88 

Southern  Ute  superintendency: 
Allftn        , 

Day. 

Reservation  boardin  g . 

T7te  Mountain .  r 

•  Burned  Dec.  17, 1921. 
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Table  No.  3. — Location,  capacity,  enroUmerU,  and  avemgB  attendance,  etc,,  qf  $dkx>U 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1922 — Contmued. 


Saperintendendes  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

• 

Tdabo 

470 

361 

339 

306 

Coeur  d'Alene  superlntendency. . 

MO 

64 

63 

58 

KaHsDel 

30 
30 
SO 

15 
17 
32 

15 
16 
32 

12 
14 
32 

Day. 

Kotrtensi 

Do. 

nAgmat 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Han  superlntendency 

230 

239 

218 

195 

Fort  Han 

200 
30 

213 
26 

192 
26 

160 

26 

Reservation  boarding. 

Qood  Shenherd 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Fort  Lapwai  superlntendency: 
St.  Joseoh's 

100 

58 

58 

55 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic, 

Iowa 

70 

69 

63 

42 

Sac  and  Fox  superlntendency  — 

70 

69 

63 

42 

Fox 

40 
30 

29 
40 

25 
38 

16 
26 

Day. 

T>6^ 

Kan!>a!f 

810 

960 

864 

814 

HiMfkpll     .  ,      , 

750 

912 

822 

779 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Potawatxoni  superlntendency — 

60 

48 

42 

35 

KiclcaTKK)  NOr  On^-  - 

30 
30 

28 
20 

28 
14 

25 
10 

Day. 

KickaDoo  No.  Two 

Do. 

Vk*hl«»n 

702 

550 

511 

498 

Maddnac  superlntendency 

352 

184 

172 

168 

Baraga  (Holy  Name) 

Harbor  Springs  (Hdy  Child- 
hood). 
Mount  Pleasant 

152 
200 

70 
114 

63 
109 

59 
109 

MLssion  boarding  and  day; 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

350 

366 

339 

330 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Minnesota 

713 

861 

780 

653 

PlDestone 

212 

251 

230 

218 

Do. 

Red  I>ake  superlntendency 

318 

376 

346 

280 

Red  Lake 

75 
93 
20 
60 
70 

89 
87 
26 
48 
126 

85 
86 
22 
40 
113 

76 
85 
18 
32 
69 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Cross  Lake 

Grand  Portaae 

Day. 
Do. 

Nett  Lake 

St.  Marv's 

Contract  mission  boarding; 
CathoUc. 

White  Earth  superlntendency. . . 

183 

228 

204 

155 

Pine  Point 

53 
130 

94 
134 

80 
124 

41 
114 

Day. 

St.  Benedict's 

Contract  mission  boarding; 
Catholic. 

Mlssisfdppi                

90 

92 

72 

57 

^""™**'^*^l'K* 

90 

92 

72 

57 

Peaii  Rlvw 

30 
80 
30 

44 

20 
28 

31 
17 
24 

24 
13 
20 

Day. 
Do. 

Standing  Pine 

Tucker 

Do. 

1,602 

1,387  1 

1,237 

1.115 

Blackfeet  superlntendency 

349 

361  , 

309 

283 

Blackfeet 

144 
30 
30 

146 

166 ; 

25  1 
128 

140 
30 
22 

117 

125 
22 
19 

117 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Heart  Butte 

Old  Aeoncv  Day 

Holy  Family 

MLsslon  boarding;  Caibofic. 

• 

10553—22- 
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Table  No.  3. — Location^  capacity ^  enrollment^  and  average  attendance,  etc,  of  ediooU 

dxuing  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  192i — Oontmued. 


buperintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

136 

1 
Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. ' 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

115 

Class  of  sdiool. 

Montana— Continued. 

Crow  su  peri  n  tendency 

1 

1 

aoo 

125 

• 

Lod^e  Grass 

1 

50 

25 

125 

31 
18 

87 

28 
18 
79 

23 
13 
79 

Mission  day;  Baptist. 
Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  CathoUi . 

St.  Ann's 

^n  XftviAf              

Flathead  superin tendency,   St. 
Ignatius. 

300 

162 

154 

150 

Do. 

Fort  Belknap  superintendency .. 

277 

231 

221 

212 

Fort  Belknap 

77 

40 

160 

120 
30 
81 

113 
29 
79 

107 
27 

78 

Reser\*ation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Lodge  Pole 

St.  Paul's 

Fort  Peck  superintendency 

190 

207 

191 

182 

Fort  Peck 

120 
30 
40 

134 

127 

123 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Mission  boarding  and   day: 
Presbyterian. 

No.  Two 

Wolf  Point 

......... 

?3 

64 

59 

Rocky  Boy's  Agency 

40 

48 

42 

21 

Day. 

Tongua  River  superintendency . . 

216 

242 

195 

152 

Tongue  River 

60 
47 
40 
60 

85 
60 
54 
53 

71 
41 
46 
37 

57 
33 
32 
30 

Bimey 

Day. 
Do. 

Lamedeer 

St.  l4ibro's 

Contract  mlssioa  boardinjr; 
Catholic. 

Nebraska 

5ifi 

505 

570 

522 

Genoa 

400 

451 

426 

398 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Winnebago  superintendency 

182 

144 

144 

124 

St.  Augustine 

122 

60 

50 
94 

50 
94 

46 
78 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Mission     boarding;     Datc^ 
Reformed. 

Winnebago  IfissiOD 

Nevada 

772 

750 

653 

579 

Carson 

375 

497 

433 

403 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fallon  superintendency 

65 

52 

41 

32 

Fallon 

40 
25 

33 
19 

26 
15 

18 
14 

Day. 

Lovelocks 

Do. 

Moana  River 

20 

17 

17 

15 

Do. 

Reno  snoerintcndencv 

150 

65 

56 

45 

Fort  McDerraitt 

-     80 
70 

39 
26 

33 
23 

27 
18 

Do. 

Nevada 

Do. 

Walker  River 

60 

19 

18 

17 

Do. 

Western    Shoshoni   superinten- 
dency. 

102 

109 

88 

B7 

No.  One 

35 
34 
33 

45 
41 
23 

33 
34 
21 

25 
26 
16 

Do. 

No.  Two 

Do. 

No.  Three 

Do. 

New  Mexico 

3,151 

3,543 

3,2S8 

3,106 

AlbuQueroue 

474 
100 

535 
123 

508 
104 

487 
100 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding.  ^ 

Mescaiero 

Jicarilla  superintendency,  Jicar- 
iUa  Mission. 

30 

27 

26 

23 



Mission       day;     Reformed 
Church  in  America. 
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Table  No.  3. — Location,  capacity ^  enrollment,  and  average  attendance,  etc.,  qf  schooU 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 192i — Continued. 


Superintendendes  and  names  of 
sehools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

294 

Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  (rf  school. 

New  Mexico— Continued. 

Pueblo  Bonito  superintendency. . 

310 

274 

265 

Paeblo  Bonito 

240 
30 
20 
20 

246 
18 
20 
10 

228 

12 
20 

10 

220 
15 
20 
10 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

5iission  boarding. 

Mission  day. 

Pinedale 

FArmbigton 

LakeQrbve , 

Pueblo  day  schools- 
Southern    superintendency 
at  Albuquerque. 

833 

890 

837 

786 

Acomita 

32 
28 
30 
120 
120 
34 
38 
38 
60 
20 
60 
50 
28 
50 
125 

41 
35 
22 
148 
74 
53 
33 
27 
69 
41 
65 
94 
37 
52 
99 

39 
34 
21 

135 
74 
51 
32 
24 
68 
34 
63 

.92 
30 
49 
91 

34 
31 
21 
127 
68 
47 
29 
22 
66 
32 
52 
88 
24 
36 
89 

Day. 
Do. 

Cochlti 

Encinal 

Do. 

Isleta 

Do. 

Jemex 

Do. 

I.Agiinfl. .       

Do. 

Mct^rthVs 

Do. 

Mesita 

Do. 

Paguati 

Do. 

Paraji 

Do. 

San  Felipe 

Do. 

•Santa  Domingo 

Do. 

Seama 

Do. 

Jemet 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Bernalillo 

Northern    supenntcndency 
at  Espanola. 

494 

469 

458 

436 

Picurls 

24 
40 
70 
40 
70 
250 

20 
18 
69 
53 

S8 
221 

20 
18 
68 
51 
80 
221 

20 
17 
67 
44 
67 
221 

Day. 
Do. 

San  ndefonso 

Ran  Juan  r  - , 

Do. 

Santa  Clara 

Do. 

Taos 

.   Do. 

St.  Catherine's 

Mission  bearding;  Catholic. 

San  Jaun  8uperinten<ln>cy 

260 

413 

365 

345 

San  Juan 

150 
80 
30 

214 

169 

30 

212 

123 

30 

207 

107 

30 

Reservation  boarding. 

ToBdleoa 

Do. 

North  Fork 

Mission  boarding;  Methodist. 

Santa  Fe 

400 

117 

399 

388 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Zuni  superintendency 

250 

375 

317 

296 

Zunl 

80 
30 

143 
40 

122 
35 

115 
33 

Resorv<»tfon  boariing. 

Znni 

Day. 

North  CArplfna 

3.W 

421 

387 

327 

Cherokee  superintendency 

350 

421 

387 

289 
27 
43 
IS 
10 

327 

1 

Cherokee 

200 
40 
40 
30 
40 

310 
31 
49 
20 
11 

264 

17 

26 

11 

9 

Reservation  boarding. 

Big  Cove 

Day. 
Do. 

Birdtown 

Little  Snowbird 

Do. 

Snowbird  Gao 

Do. 

North  Dakota 

1,009 

1,144 

1,062 

1,001 

■ 

Bismarck.  .^ 

80 

114 

113 

112 

Nonieser\'ation  hoarding. 

Fort  Berthdd  superintendency. . 

124 

72 

72 

69 

23 
24 

?2 

No  2  

36 
13 

75 

24 
24 

24 

24 
24 

24 

Day. 

Cnn£r*»Kat«nniiJ  ,..--.,., 

Mission   boardine;     Congre- 

Fort  Berthold 

gational. 
Mission    boarding;  Ca'^holip. 

FortTotten 

323 

379 

344 

329 

Reservation  boarding. 

Standing  Rock  superintendency. 

252 

317 

25.S 
59 

288 

261 

Standine  Rock 

202 
50 

234 
54 

210 
51 

Do. 

St.  Elizabeth's 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 
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I^ABLB  Na.  3. — Location  J  capacity  ^  enrollment^  and  average  attendance^  etc.,  of  »€hooU 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1922 — Continued. 


• 

Saperintendendes  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

GIttS  (tf  school. 

North  Dakota— Continued. 

Turtle  Mountain  No.  5 

30 
200 

31 
231 

23 
222 

17 
213 

Day. 

Wahpeton 

Nonreservation  boardins. 

Oklahoma 

3,419 

3,580 

3,188 

2.965 

Ontofim^mtr 

90 
150 
500 

91 
196 
703 

70 
184 
651 

61 
173 
509 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

OhftyfVfnA  and  ArapAhn 

Chiloooo .". 

NonreservatioD  boar^Qnc. 

Kiowa  superintendency 

458 

453 

426 

400 

Anndftr^o 

110 
160 

188 

151 
160 
142 

140 
157 
129 

129 
147 
124 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Fort  Sill 

RivOTside 

Do. 

Osage  superintendency 

190 

94 

81 

09 

Osage 

115 
75 

80 
14 

67 
14 

56 
19 

Do. 

St.  Louis's 

Contract  mission  boarding: 
Catholic. 

Pawnee 

100 

74 

71 

09 

Reservation  boardine. 

Seser  superintendency 

144 

119 

111 

99 

*    S^er 

79 
05 

89 
30 

'  83 

28 

78 
21 

Do. 

RedMooo 

Day. 

Seneca  sunerintendencv 

150 

217 

204 

193 

Seneca 

100 
50 

171 
46 

161 
43 

154 
39 

RmATvation  bonrdiPR. 

St.  Mary's 

Contract  mission  boarding: 
Catholic. 

Shawnee  superintendency 

200 

73 

64 

61 

Sacred  Heart— 

(St.  Benedict) 

100 
100 

20 
53 

15 
49 

12 
49 

Mission    boarding:  Catholic. 

(Pt.  Mary'ff), 

Do. 

Total  (exclusive  of  Five 
Tribes). 

1,982 

2,020 

1,862 

1,724 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

1,437, 

1,560 

1,326 

1,241 

CJherokee  Nation:   Cherokee 
Orphan  Training. 

160 

184 

164 

167 

Tribal  boarding. 

Creek  Nation 

327 

380 

341 

319 

Euchee 

100 
112 
115 

140 
135 
114 

117 
122 
102 

105 

117 

97 

Do. 

Eufaula 

Do. 

Nuyaka 

Do. 

Chickasaw  Nation:  Bloom- 
field. 

80 

151 

133 

121 

Do. 

Choctaw  Nation 

310 

100 

90 

80 

40 

426 
127 
108 
129 

67 

351 

109 

95 

94 

53 

330 

104 

91 

83 

52 

Jones  Male  Academy 

Wheelock  Academy 

Old  Good  LAnd 

Tribal  boarding. 

Do. 
Contract  mission  boarding; 

Presbyterian. 
Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic. 

1 

St.  Agnes  Mission 

Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Na- 
tion. 
Murray  State  School  of 
-  Agrieiilture. 
Okh^homa  Presbyterian 

CoOege. 
St.  Agnes  Academy 

St.  Flliabeth's 

460 

150 

50 

160 

70 
30 

251 

92 

19 

52 

61 
27 

215 

>W 

18 

41 

50 
20 

214 

86 

18 

40 

00 
20 

Contract    boarding;      State 

institution. 
Contra<*t  mission  boarding; 

undenominational. 
Contract  mission  boarding; 

CathoUc. 
Do. 

St.  Joseph's 

Do. 

Seminole  Nation:  Meksukey. 

100 

150 

122 

100 

Tribal  hoarmng. 
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Table  No.  3. — LoeatUm,  capacity,  enrollment ,  and  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  BchooU 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19ff — Continued. 


Superintendendes  and  names  of 
schools. 

^^ 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Oreeon 

1,112 

1,161 

1,026 

923 

:  lamath  superintendency 

142 

128 

115 

104 

*  lamath r 

112 
30 

107 
21 

95 
20 

86 
18 

Reservation  boarding. 

Uo.  3 

Day. 

Salem 

650 

798 

091 

629 

Nonreservaticn  boarding. 

Umatilla  superintendency 

190 

88 

87 

•     78 

Tutuilla 

40 
150 

14 
74 

13 
74 

10 
68 

Day. 

St.  Andrew's 

Mission  boarding;   Cathcdic 

Warm  Springs  superintendency. . 

130 

147 

133 

112 

Warm  Sorinffs 

100 
30 

132 
15 

118 
15 

101 
11 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

South  Dakota 

3,454 

3,530 

3,095 

2,709 

180 

204 

174 

160 

Reservati(«  boarding. 

Crow    Creek    superintendency: 
Immaculate  Conception. 

75 

58 

53 

38 

Contract  mission  boarding; 
Catholic. 

Flandrew ............  

360 

60 

250 

380 

84 

266 

355 

73 

242 

346 

67 

230 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

HoDe 

Do. 

Pierre 

Do. 

Pine  Ridge  superintendency 

1,145 

1,176 

983 

818 

Pine  Ridse 

210 
25 
30 
30 
30 
33 
30 
33 
30 
24 
24 
36 
30 
33 
30 
24 
30 
27 
30 
33 
30 
30 
20 
23 
30 

240 

315 
27 
11 
49 
33 
38 
29 
23 

268 
23 
9 
37 
35 
22 
22 
17 

233 
21 
8 
33 
18 
16 
16 
12 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.  1 

Day. 

No.  4 

Do. 

No.  5 

Do. 

No. « 

Do. 

No.  7 

Do. 

No.  9 

Do. 

No.  10 

Do. 

NO.  12 

Do. 

No.  13 

19 
21 
40 
20 
19 
33 
14 
13 
25 
23 
30 
23 
17 
20 
18 
17 
299 

15 
20 
35 
16 
16 
27 
12 
11 
22 
16 
24 
18 
16 
15 
14 
16 
287 

12 

17 

19 

9 

14 

14 

9 

9 

15 

12 

19 

12 

13 

13 

14 

10 

250 

Do. 

Na  16 

Do. 

No.  16 

Do. 

No.  17 

Do. 

No.  18 

Do. 

No.  19 

Do. 

N6.^ 

Do. 

No.  21 

Do. 

No.  22 

Do. 

No.  23 

Do. 

No.  24 

Do. 

No.  25 

Do. 

No.  28 

Day.  ■ 

No.  27 

Do. 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.  29 

Do. 

H<dy  Rosary 

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic. 

Rapid  City 

300 

322 

271 

^S» 

NooreservatloD  boarding. 

Rosebud  superintendency 

919 

926 

838 

607 

Rosebud 

2S0 
20 
24 
27 
26 
29 
26 
25 
25 
26 
21 
35 
70 

325 

273 
21 
17 
19 
17 
20 
25 
1ft 
27 
13 
13 
34 
59 

380 

246 
16 
16 
16 
15 
18 
22 
It 
23 
11 
12 
17 
53 

357 

336 
14 
13 
14 
14 
13 
18 
11 
18 
9 
11 
14 
47 

265 

ResMTation  boarding. 

Blaekpipe 

Day. 

Cut  meat 

Do. 

He  Dosl'b  Camp 

Do. 

Little  Crow's  (5amD 

Do. 

lUIYV'f*  C-ftmp   ,  , ,  * 

Do. 

O^k  Creek.! 

Do. 

Pine  Creek 

Do. 

Rosebud 

Do. 

Sprlne  Creek 

Do. 

upper  Cut  Meat 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Mary's 

Mission  boarding;  Epis'H>pal. 
Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic. 
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Tablb  No.  3. — Location,  capacity ^  enroUmerUy  and  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  idiools 

during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1922 — ContinuecL 


Superintendendes  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  scho(d. 

South  Dakota— Continued. 

Sisseton 

40 

15 

13 

11 

Day. 

Yankton  superintendency;  San- 
tee  Normal  Training. 

125 

99 

93 

84 

Mission  boarding  and  day; 
Congregational. 

Utah 

157 

168 

144 

127 

Goshute 

30 
40 

87 

45 

12 

111 

45 
10 
91 

40 
10 

77 

Day. 

Shivwlts 

Do. 

Uintoh 

Reservation  boirding. 

Washington ....  .  ... 

660 

669 

575 

507 

C<4ville  superintendency 

130 

101 

93. 

S4 

No.4 

30 
100 

31 
70 

23 
70 

18 
66 

Dav. 

St.  Mary's 

Mission  boarding;  Cathcdio. 

Neah  Bay  superintendency 

120 

106 

80 

66 

NeahBay 

60 
60 

74 
32 

53 
27 

44 

22 

Day. 

QuUeute 

Do. 

Spokane  superintendency 

65 

48 

40 

34 

No.l 

33 
32 

21 
27 

19 
21 

18 
16 

Do. 

No.  2 

Do. 

Tulalip  superintendency 

545 

414 

362 

323 

Ti»la11n 

180 
30 
40 
25 
70 

246 
20 
39 
21 

88 

219 
20 
29 
17 
77 

200 
18 
22 
10 
73 

Reservation  boarding. 

Jameslown 

Day. 

Lummi 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  George 

Mission    boarding;  Catholic. 

Wisconsin 

2,048 

1,670 

1,573 

1,421 

Hay  ward 

231 

232 

205 

192 

Reservation  boarding. 

Keshena  superintendency 

540 

496 

471 

448 

Keshena 

140 

60 

120 

220 

135 
17 
93 

251 

130 
14 
90 

237 

127 
12 
89 

220 

Do. 

Neopit 

Day. 

St.  Anthony's 

Mission  dav:  Cathc^e. 

St.  Joseph's 

Contract  mission  boarding: 
Catholic. 

Lacdu  Flambeau 

160 

176 

165 

161 

Reservation  boardihg. 

La  Pointe  superintendency 

725 

358 

358 

260 

Methodist  Mission 

35 
490 
200 

38 

280 

23 

38 

280 

23 

30 

191 

23 

Mission  day;  Methodist. 

Odanah 

Mission  dav;  Catholi". 

St.  Mary's  Mission 

MlssiOD  boarding;  Catholic. 

Red  Cliff  superintendency 

117 

67 

62 

56 

Red  Cliff 

52 
65 

41 
26 

36 
26 

30 
26 

Day. 

Bayfield  (Holy  Family) 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Tomah , 

275 

341 

312 

301 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Wyoniing 

375 

296 

281 

241 

Shoshoni  superintendency 

375 

296 

281 

241 

Shoshoni 

135 
120 

20 
100 

94 
109 

21 
72 

87 
105 

20 
69 

80 
76 

18 
67 

Reservation  boarding. 

St.  Stephen's 

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding:  Epis?opaI. 
Contract  mission  boarding: 

Protestant  £pis:opaL 

Shoshoni  Mission 

St.  Michael's 
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Tablb  5. — Indian  Service  employees,  June  SO,  1922, 


Designatloti. 


Salaries. 


Total 

Schools 

Frvewvmzed'schoois*.^*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!".!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!^'!!!!!!!!!!!*.!!!'/////.!*. 

IrrigatioD 

Warehouses 

Field  inspectioo  and  supervision 

Allotment 

Heirship  work 

Probate  work 

Indian  Office  employees,  exclusive  of  Commissioner  and  Asdstant  Commissioner 


1,734,486 
1,732,872 

101,902 

385,565 
33,970 

158,110 
29,710 
51,600 
20,000 

340,750 
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Mebbux  E.  Gates,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  appointed  June  27.  1884. 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  appointed  November  27.  1906. 

Wabben  K.  Moobehead,  Andover,  Mass. ;  appointed  December  19.  1908. 

Samuel  A.  Euot,  Boston,  Mass. ;  appointed  November  27,  1909. 

Fbank  Knox,  Manchester.  N.  H. ;  appointed  May  2.  1911. 

Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lalce,  N.  Y. ;  appointed  December  17.  1912. 

Malcolm  McDowell,  Chicago,  111.;  appointed  May  23,  1917. 

Hugh  L.  Scott,  Princeton,  N.  X ;  appointed  February  25, 1919. 

Alfbed  E.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  appointed  February  26,  1921. 

Clement  S.  Uckeb,  Savannah,  Qa. ;  appointed  March  22,  1922. 
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PIFTY-THIRI>  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN 

COMMISSIONERS, 


FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  30,  1922. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Septerrhber  i,  192^. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  the  fifty-third 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  the  fiscal 

{ear  ended  June  30, 1922,  containing  digests  of  special  reports  made 
y  members  of  the  board  who,  during  the  year,  visited  and  inspected 
twenty-four  units  of  the  Indian  Service,  including  the  following : 

Pueblo  Bonito  Agency,  San  Juan  Reservation,  Jicarilla  Reser- 
vation, Northern  Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex. ;  Ute  Mountain  Reservation, 
Colo. ;  Northern  Mission  Agency,  Sherman  Institute,  Calif. ;  Haskell 
Institute,  Kans. ;  Salem  School,  Oreg. ;  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash,; 
Five  Civilized  Tribep,  Okla. :  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation,  Fort  Totten  Reservation,  Bismarck  School, 
X.  Dak.;  Menominee  Reservation,  Stockbridge  Reservation,  Oneida 
Reservation,  Wis.;  Sisseton  Reservation,  Cheyenne  River  Reserva- 
tion, Pierre  School,  S.  Dak,;  Moqui  Reservation,  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion, Ariz. ;  Choctaw  Agency,  Miss. 

£ach  year  we  find  the  American  Indians,  for  whom  the  Gov- 
enmient  is  guardian  and  trustee,  are  further  away  from  the  tribal 
state  than  they  were  the  year  before.  They  are  moving  with 
accelerated  progress  in  the  direction  of  what  we  call  civilization. 
This  fact  is  clearly  evident  to  those  who,  like  members  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Indian 
people  for  a  considerable  time.  The  advancement  made  during  the 
past  20  years  warrants  the  confident  prediction  that  another  genera- 
tion will  see  only  a  few  thousand  Indians,  most  of  whom  will  be 
of  half  and  more  Indian  blood,  under  the  supervisory  care  of  the 
Government.  The  bulk  of  this  class  will  be  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  in  whom  the  proportion  of  white  blood  is  much  less 
than  in  other  tribes. 

The  so-called  mixed  bloods — a  term  which,  more  and  more,  is  used 
to  designate  only  Indians  having  a  larger  proportion  of  white  blood — 
are  rapidly  emerging  from  the  restricted,  Federal  supervised  class 
into  the  general  body  of  American  citizenry.  In  another  decade 
there  will  be  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  mixed  bloods 
remaining  as  wards  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  number  of 
Indians  of  all  degrees  of  blood  status  is  increasing,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  each  year  finds  in  the  class  of  supervised  Grovernment 
wards  a  larger  proportion  of  half  to  full  bloods  and  a  diminished 
percentage  of  mixed  bloods. 


^  BOARD  OF  INDIA^   COMMISSIONERS. 

With  this  situation  in  view  the  problems  relating  to  the  education, 
health,  and  economic  conditions  and  the  individual  welfare  of  In- 
dians of  half  and  more  native  blood  are  assuminggreater  importance 
than  ever.  The  present  policy  of  the  Indian  Office  is  to  emphasize 
the  human  equation  of  the  Indian  problem.  Its  educational  program, 
which  centers  in  its  purpose  to  place  i<n  some  school  every  Indian 
child  who  can  go  to  school ;  its  plan  to  reach  the  women  of  the  tribes 
by  strengthening  the  field  matron  service ;  its  aim  to  give  Indians 
inore  hospital  facilities  and  better  medical  attention  and  its  success 
iir  securing  the  cooperation  of  organizations,  such  as  the  Red  Cross, 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Government's  wards,  not  only  are 
highly  commendable  as  humanitarian  activities  but  also  are  meeting 
a  condition  which  contains  elements  of  peril  to  a  people  passing 
through  a  very  critical  period. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  held  by  some  people  that  the  paramount 
duty  of  Congress  and  the  department  is  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  Government's  Indian  wards. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  Government,  as  a  trustee,  is  obliged  to 
properly  care  for  Indian  property,  whether  lands  or  moneys.  But 
we  believe  that  no  one  can  successfully  deny  that  the  Government, 
as  the  guardian  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hiunan  beings,  is  under 
an  equal  if  not  a  greater  obligation  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  its  dependent  wards 
in  preparation  for  the  time  when  they  will  become  independent  citi- 
zens in  unrestricted  possession  of  their  property. 

A  survey  of  certain  phases  of  Indian  progress  made  by  this  board 
disclosed  the  information  that  a  considerable  number  of  Indians, 
who  had  been  wholely  released  from  Federal  supervision,  soon  sold 
their  lands  and  dissipated  their  money.  Under  the  policy  of  the 
department  no  Indian  now  is  given  a  patent  in  fee  to  his  land,  where 
such  action  is  discretionary,  until  it  can  be  shown  he  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  his  property  without  the  [protecting  supervision  of 
tlie  Grovernment.  But,  notwithstanding  this  effort  to  conserve  their 
property  for  them,  the  well-known  inclination  of  Indians  to  exchange 
their  land  for  ready  cash  when  allotments  become  their  unrestricted 
property  indicates  the  probability  that  a  large  proportion  of  Indians 
will  become  landless  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Taking  this  probability  into  consideration,  together  with  the  pros- 
pect that  l)efore  many  years  in  the  supervised  class  there  will  be 
comparativelv  few  in  whom  white  blood  will  exceed  Indian  blood, 
we  feel  that  tiie  efforts  of  the  Indian  Service  to  build  up,  strengthen, 
and  expand  its  educational  and  humanitarian  activities  should  receive 
the  substantial  support  not  only  of  disinterested  friends  of  the  In- 
dians but  of  those  branches  of  the  Government  which  have  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  the  dependent  wards  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  accelerated  progress  made  by  the  Indians  which  we  have 
noted  is  chie  to  several  causes,  but  the  Indian  Service  school  unques- 
tionably is  the  principal  source  of  the  modernizing  energy  which  is 
hastening  the  advancement  of  our  red  friends.  The  education  of 
tlieir  children  is  profoundly  affecting  the  whole  Indian  people.  The 
Indian  Service  and  the  mission  schools  are  doing  more  than  all  else 
to  weaken  old-time  tribal  influence,  to  develop  character,  and  make  it 
easier  to  lead  Indians  to  accept  the  white  man^s  ways  of  living. 
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The  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
gives  33^60  as  the  number  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  no  available  ^atistics  ffiving  the  degree  of  regu- 
larity of  their  attendance,  but  we  know  that  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  some  of  the 
other  States  the  children  of  more  than  half  blood  enrolled  as  public- 
school  pupils  are  so  irregular  in  attendance  that  many  of  them  are 
getting  practically  no  education.  The  public  schools  in  the  back 
country  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Indian  Service  schools  in 
respect  to  efficiency  or  attendance. 

Mixed-blood  Indians  in  some  public  schools,  according  to  reports, 
compare  favorably  with  their  white  mates  in  scholarship,  attendance, 
and  advancement  through  the  grades.  But  our  field  observations, 
together  with  the  testimony  of  informed  people,  satisfy  us  tnat  in 
the  rural  districts,  where  most  of  the  full  bloods  live,  many  of  the 
public  schools  fall  short  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  oi  Indian 
children. 

The  proponents  ^of  a  policy  which,  if  adopted,  would  send  all 
Indian  chndren  to  the  public  schools  and  thus  bring  about  an 
abandonment  of  the  Indian  Service  school  system,  present  the  argu- 
ment that  the  cooperation  of  Indians  and  whites  not  only  would 
materially  decrease  the  appropriations  made  for  the  Indian  Service 
through  the  discontinuance  of  Indian  Service  schools  but  that  the 
forced  association  with  white  children  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  young  Indians.  As  respects  the  little  full  bloods  in  the  back 
country,  we  believe  the  public  schools  are  not  measuring  up  to  such 
optimistic  assumptions. 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  education  and  social-service  woj'k 
we  are  well  aware  that  their  expansion  would  require  the  use  of 
more  money  than*  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been 
authorized  to  expend  by  Congress  for  the  purpose.  And,  too,  we 
realize  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to  securing  increased  funds  for 
such  uses.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  Govern- 
ment expenditures  down  to  the  minimum  when  economy  is  the  key 
word  in  national  affairs.    We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  that  policy. 

But  our  plain  duty  impels  us  to  voice  a  protest  against  that  degree 
of  economy  which  would  seriously  affect  the  educational  rights  of 
Indian  children ;  which  may  close  hospital  wards  because  necessary 
repairs  to  heating  plants  can  not  be  made  for  lack  of  available  funds : 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  build  up  a  strong,  effective  medical 
department  in  the  Indian  Bureau  to  check  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
and  trachoma :  which  would  hinder  the  efforts  to  strengthen  the  field 
matron  service  through  which  Indian  women  may  be  led  to  improve 
their  home  conditions,  take  better  care  of  their  little  ones  and  thus 
reduce  the  deplorable  death  rate  of  Indian  infants ;  which  would  dis- 
courage efforts  to  organize  a  much  needed  permanent  health  section 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  which  would 
allow  old  and  destitute  Indians  to  suffer  because  of  insufficient  funds 
for  the  relief  of  distress. 

Practically  all  new  construction  in  the  Indian  Service  was  dis- 
continued at  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  and 
appropriations  for  repairs  were  cut  to  the  bone.  The  normal  con- 
sequences of  this  drastic  reduction  were  evident  in  every  school  and 
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Tablb  5. — Indian  Service  employees,  June  SO,  1922, 


DedgDAtioti. 


Total 

Schools 

Fiveaviiized'schoois*."!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!".!!!!!!!!!".!!^ 

Irrigatioia 

Warehouses 

Field  inspection  and  supervi^on 

Allotment 

Heirship  work 

Probate  work 

Indian  Office  employees,  exclusive  of  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner 


Number. 

Salaries. 

5,617 

$4,588,965 

2,415 

1,734,486 

2,300 

1,732,872 

145 

101,902 

294 

385,565 

54 

33,970 

88 

158,110 

12 

29,710 

45 

51,600 

8 

20,000 

266 

340,750 
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■1 

but  little  better  than  children  in  caring  for  themselves  and  their  ' 

property,  is  stopped.    The  trust  period  must  be  extended,  and  if  ^ 

the  citizens  of  this  State  know  where  they  are  getting  off  at  they 
will  move  on  to  Congress  and  d^nand  extension."  i 

We  recommend  that  action  be  taken  at  once  which  will  lead  to  the  ^ 

passage  of  an  act  that  will  extend  the  trust  period  beyond  its  present  i 

termination  for  at  least  15  years. 

There  is  some  fear  on  the  part  of  disinterested  friends  of  the  ^ 

Indians  that  the  direct  supervision  and  development  of  the  irrigable  ^ 

farm  lands  and  the  timber  owned  by  tribes  and  individual  Indians  ^ 

may  be  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  apprehen- 
sion arises  from  current  public  discussion  relating  to  suggested 
changes  in  certain  of  the  uovernment  branches.    We  respectfully  ^ 

beg  leaVe  to  submit  the  following  as  a  justification  for  the  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  for  the 
supervision  of  Indian  irrigation  lands  and  timberlands  to  be  trans- 
ferred away  from  the  Indian  Service. 

The  forc^ry  section  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  char^  of  Indian 
timberlands,  agp^egating  6,390,000  acres,  with  standing  timber  having 
a  stumpage  vahie  of  approximately  $83,000,000,  divided  among  64 
reservations  belonging  to  fifty  and  more  tribea 

All  Indian-owned  irrigable  and  timber  land  is  allotted  or  is  tribal. 
Many  Indians  are  living  on  their  irrigable  or  timber  allotments. 
All  these  lands  now  are  under  the  supervision  of  one  branch  of  the 
Government — the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  There  are  Indians  and 
Indian  families  whose  allotments  include  ordinary  agricultural,  irri- 
gated farming,  and  timberlands.  In  such  cases  it  is  clearly  evident 
there  would  oe  confusion,  friction,  and  consequently  direct  injury 
to  the  Indians  if  three  separate  Federal  bureaus  or  divisions  would 
attempt  to  administer  their  affairs. 

The  small  but  highly  efficient  forestry  section  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
not  only  performs  all  the  duties  peculiar  to  forestry  but  also  assists 
in  the  supervision  of  grazing  within  the  limits  of  Indian  forests: 
it  is  constantly  employed  in  making  land  survevs  and  land  valua- 
tions, building  roads  and  telephone  lines,  and  has  much  to  do  in 
connection  wi3i  allotments  and  the  protection  of  Indians  from  white 
homesteaders.  The  officials  and  employees  of  this  section  have  an 
experience  acauired  through  years  oi  personal  contact  with  Indians 
of  unusual  vauue  to  the  department.  We  believe  it  would  serve  no 
good  end  to  remove  this  section  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  be  absorbed 
by  some  other  Government  branch  which  has  had  no  close  association 
with  Indians. 

The  Indian  irrigation  service  has  proved  its  great  value  year  after 
year  not  only  .in  the  development  oJt  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
Indian  lands  in  the  semi-arid  areas  of  the  countrv  but  also  of  the 
underground  water  sources  for  irrigation  and  stock  and  sheep  rais- 
ing. This  section  of  the  Indian  Service  handles  over  68  irrigation 
projects  in  as  many  reservation.s.  Scime  of  them  are  of  almost  incon- 
sequential areas;  othei*s  embrace  areas  of  several  thousand  acres. 
The  engineers  and  employees  of  the  Indian  irrigation  service  take  a 
personal  interest  in  teaching  Indians  irrigation  farming  methods 
and  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  respond  to  their  effort.  We  believe 
that  a  transfer  of  this  section  of  the  service  to  any  other  branch  of 
the  Government  would  be  a  mistake. 
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The  irrigation  service  is  working  for  an  untutored  people.  Unlike 
the  whites  the  Indians  know  little  of  modem  irrigation  works, and 
fanning.  Their  proiect  must  be  managed  for  them  after  they  are 
boilt  Men  of  the  Indian  Service  are  taught  and  trained  to  think 
first  of  the  good  any  particular  work  will  do  the  Indians,  however 
small  the  work  is  or  small  the  group  of  Indians. 

However  proficient  and  capable  the  officials  and  employees  of 
other  branches  of  the  Government  may  be  they  have  not  had  that 
special  kind  of  experience,  nor  have  they  the  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liar relations  the  Government  sustains  to  the  Indians,  which  <  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

We  again  urge  that  salaries  in  the  Indian  Service  be  increased,  at 
least  to  a  degree  which  will  serve  to  make  the  service  more  attractive 
to  men  and  women  who  possess  the  qualities  required  to  efficiently 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  wards  of  the  Government. 

Special  reports  of  members  of  this  board  which  heretofore  were 
carried  as  appendices  to  the  annual  report  have  been  abridged  and 
are  presented  in  this  report  in  the  form  of  digests.  In  these  abridge- 
ments are  recommendations  and  suggestions.  We  would  respectfully 
direct  your  particular  attention  to  certain  of  them  which  we  believe 
require  immediate  and  favorable  consideration. 

(1)  We  heartily  indorse  Commissioner  Scott's  recommendation 
that  the  old  Fort  Wingate  plant,  in  northwestern  New  Me^co,  in 
the  Navajo  country,  be  transferred  from  the  War  Department  to 
the  Interior  Department  for  a  boarding  school  for  Navajo  children. 
It  is  shown  that  over  6,000  of  such  children  are  attending  no  school 
and,  with  Commissioner.  Scott,  we  believe  all  of  the  Navajo  board- 
ing schools  should  be  provided  with  increased  facilities,  for  the  semi- 
nomadic  mode  of  living  of  the  Navajo  preclude  the  use  of  day  or 
public  schools  for  them. 

(2)  We  agree  with  Commissioner  Eliot  that  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Salem  Indian 
School,  and  we  further  recommend  that  those  grades  be  added  to  all 
of  the  larger  nonreservation  schools. 

(3)  The  agency  of  the  Yakima  Reservation  in  Washington  should 
be  moved  to  a  railroad  town,  preferably  Toppenish,  as  recommended 
by  Commissioner  Eliot,  and  the  Sisseton  Agency  in  South  Dakota 
should  be  moved  to  the  town  of  Sisseton,  as  strongly  recommended 
bv  Commissioner  Vaux. 

(4)  We  concur  in  the  recommendations  made  by  Commissioner 
McDowell  that  action  be  taken  which  will  result  in  the  exchange,  by 
sale  or  otherwise,  of  the  Montana  and  other  distant  allotments  of 
the  Chippewa  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Turtle  Mountain, 
Xorth  Dakota  Agency,  for  40-acre  tracts  in  or  contiguous  to  that 
reservation ;  that  the  administration  of  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  in 
Xorth  Dakota,  be  separated  from  the  Fort  Totteh  School  and  that 
the  Bismarck  School,  North  Dakota,  be  given  additional  facilities 
to  help  meet  the  unsatisfactory  Indian  educational  situation  in  North 

(5)  Commissioner  Scott's  recommendations  that  $200,000  of  the 
tribal  funds  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  in  New  Mexico,  and  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Utes  attached  to 
the  T^te  Mountain  Agency,  Colo.,  be  used  to  purchase  sheep  for  such 
Indians  are  indorsed. 
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At  its  annual  meetinj^  in  January,  1922,  Commissioner  George 
Vaux,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Commissioner  Malcolm  McDowell,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  re- 
elected secretary,  both  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  board  held  three 
meetings  during  the  year ;  a  special  meeting  at  New  London,  Conn., 
July  2S-27,  1921 ;  the  regular  semiannual  meeting  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
N.  Y.,  October  25-27,  1921;  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington, 
January  25-26,  1922. 

Clement  S.  Ucker,  of  Baltimore,  Md..  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  by  the  President,  March  22,  1922,  in  succession  to  Com- 
missioner William  H.  Ketcham,  deceased. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Geoboe  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

Frank  Knox. 

Daniel  Smilbt. 

Maloolm  MoDomtxl. 

Hugh  L.  Soott. 

Alfred  E.  Smith. 

Clement  S.  Ucker. 

To  the  Secretart  of  the  Ixxiiniuir. 


APPENDIX, 

NAVAJO  INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA  AND   NEW  MEXICO. 

In  September.  1921,  Commissioner  Scott  visited  tlie  Navajo  country  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  inspecting  the  Navajo.  Moqui,  Pueblo  Bonito,  and  San  Juan 
superintendencies.  He  found  three  very  evil  conditions  among  these  Indians 
that  had  previously  been  reported  by  the  board  without  alleviation  and  which 
call  for  instant  remedy.  They  are  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  nonreserva- 
tion  Navajo ;  the  lack  of  school  facilities  for  thousands  of  Navajo  children ;  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  and,  connected  with  It.  the  inadequate 
support  of  hospitals. 

The  Navajo  superintendencles  of  Pueblo  Bonito,  Navajo,  Moqui,  San  Juan, 
Western  Navajo,  and  Leupp  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  southern  Utah  cover 
11,897,793  acres.  The  Indian  population  is  not  known  exactly,  the  Indian  ofl9ce 
reporting  it  at  29,672,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  in  excess  of  35,<X)0. 

There  are  approximately  4,000  Navajo  living  outside  the  reservation,  over 
3.000  of  these  are  north  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  east  and  south  of  the  reser- 
vation In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pueblo  Bonito 
and  Navajo  superintendents,  and  their  condition  Is  said  to  be  pitiable.  These 
Indians  are  living  on  the  land  occupied  by  them  and  their  ancestors  for  genera- 
tions. A  large  part  of  their  lands  the  Government  years  ago  with  entire  disre- 
gard of  Indian  rights,  granted  to  the  railways,  which  now  own  alternate  sections 
of  land  for  50  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  school 
sections  to  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  This  is  a  dry,  rough  coun- 
try, partly  mountainous,  fit  only  for  grazing,  where  40  and  more  acres  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  one  steer.  White  cattlemen  have  made  a  few  homesteads 
of  640  acres  each,  have  leased  railway  and  school  sections,  and  they  also  run 
their  cattle  on  the  public  domain,  parts  of  which  they  have  fenced.  They  have 
also  developed  some  water. 

The  Indians  have  many  allotments  of  160  acres  each  upon  which  no  one  is 
expected  to  make  a  living  because  this  country-  is  semlarid.  They  have  de- 
veloped some  water,  have  leased  some  land  from  the  railroad,  and  have  run 
their  stock  also  on  the  alternate  sections  which  are  public  domain.  In  some 
eases  the  cattlemen  have  included  Indian  allotments  in  large  fenced  pas- 
tures with  parts  of  the  public  domain.  The  Indians  complain  of  the  treatment 
of  their  stock  by  cattlemen,  which  treatment  everybody  agrees  is  driving 
them  to  the  walL  On  the  other  hand,  the  cattlemen  complain  that  the  Indians 
are  trespassing  on  their  land,  killing  their  cattle,  and  using  their  water.  The 
trouble  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  over  lands  and  cattle  has  now 
run  on  for  a  long  time  and  the  situation  demands  a  remedy. 

It  :s  urged  by  white  men  that  these  nonreeervation  Indians  be  sent  to  the 
Navajo  reservation.  This  is  impoBSible.  To-day  the  range  within  the  reserva- 
tion already  is  overgrazed  and  there  is  not  enough  land,  water,  and  grass, 
and  there  can  not  be  developed  enough  water  and  grass  to  take  care  of  both 
re0erv«tion  and  nonreservation  Indfaas.  Any  water  development  that  takes^ 
place  on  the  reservations  will  only  open  up  additional  grazing  areas  to  pro- 
vide for  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  already  there.  The  nonreserva- 
tion people  must  be  takeaa.  care  of  in  the  country  in  which  they  now  live.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  the  Navajo  livings  off  the 
reservations  have  no  more  right  thereon  than  would  Indians  of  any  other 
tribe.  If  occupation  of  the  land  and  residence  for  many  generat'ons  give 
Indians  any  right  whatever,  it  certainly  will  be  found  that  the  rights  of  the 
nonreservation  Navajo  will  rest  where  they  now  are — on  the  public  domain. 

Ck>mroiss!oner  Scott  is  satisfied  there  is  but  one  way  to  settle  this  matter; 
that  is,  to  exchange  the  alternate  railway  and  State  sections  for  an  equal 
numl)er  on  the  public  domain  elsewhere,  thus  blocking  the  Government  lands 
ill  solid  form  near  the  Navajo  and  Zuni  reservation  lines,  blocking  also  the 
railroad  lands  elsewhere.  This  exchange  of  lands  has  been  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress.  When  this  arrangement  of  sections  of  land  has  been 
uinde  then  the  Government  blocks  near  the  reservation  should  be  withdrawn 
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for  the  use  of  the  Navajo  from  any  sort  of  entry.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  the  homestead  rights  and  improvements  of  homesteaders  and  cattle- 
men at  a  reasonable  price. 

This  plan  would  enable  the  Navajo  to  be  settled  by  themselves  on  lands  of 
their  ancestors  In  the  cheapest  way.  Not  only  would  this  be  the  right  thing 
for  the  Government  to  do  but  it  would  Increase  the  value  of  the  railroad 
lands  because  they  would  lie  in  solid  Mocks,  thus  making  more  manageable 
the  leasing  of  railroad  lands  to  white  cattlemen  who,  after  leasing,  could  fence 
the  lands  in  a  solid  body  without  interference,  and  friction  between  the  white 
men  and  Indians  would  be  done  away  with.  Commissioner  Scott  urges  that 
this  be  accomplished  without  further  delay. 

It  has  long  been  well  Known  to  the  department  tnat  there  are  over  6300 
Navajo  children  in  the  Navajo  country  growing  up  in  savage  ignorance  for 
lack  of  school  facilities.  This  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with  the  Navajo, 
which  provides,  among  othei  things,  that  the  children  shall  be  educated  by 
the  Government  and  obligates  the  building  of  schools.  The  Navajo  parents 
generally  desire  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Government  has  been  extremely  negligent  of  its  duty  in  permitting  thlM 
condition  to  continue  by  not  providing  the  facilities  contemplated  in  the  treaty 
ratified  by  Congress.  The  school  at  Keams  Canyon,  formerly  used  by  a  number 
of  Navajo  children,  has  been  closed  since  1915.  The  new  school  at  Ute  Moun- 
tain will  accommodate  from  150  to  200  children,  but  now  has  only  41  Ute  and 
17  Navajo  pupils.  The  Navajo  boarding  schools  at  Chin  Lee,  Port  Defiance. 
TohatchI,  Shiprock,  and  Crown  Point  can  be  enlarge<l  to  accommodate  many 
children  at  comparatively  slight  expense.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  oUl 
military  post  of  Fort  Wingate  can  be  changed  into  a  school  for  Navajo  children. 

NAVAJO  BESEEVATIGN. 

The  Navajo  Reservation,  with  its  agency  headquarters,  school,  and  hospital 
at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  is  the  largest  and,  in  point  of  population  and  import- 
ance, the  leading  Navajo  reserve.  Its  Indians  have  20,000  cattle,  over  300,000 
sheep  and  goats,  and  about  24,00 J  horsca ;  they  occupy  approximately  3,000,000 
acTes,  of  which  but  22,000  acres  are  classed  as  agricultural  land,  about  half 
of  which  is  said  to  be  susceptible  of  irrigation.  In  that  country,  at  the  ac- 
cepted minimum  of  required  acreage  for  grazing  a  steer  or  horse  must  have  40 
acres  at  least  and  a  sheep  or  goat  S  acres.  At  these  figures  the  20,000  cattle, 
the  24,000  horses,  and  the  300,000  sheep  and  goats  of  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
serve would  require  a  minimum  total  grazing  area  of  4,100,000  acres,  exceeding 
the  area  of  the  reservation.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  country  is  absolute  desert,  worthless  for  any  useful  purpose,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  true  the  superintendent's  statement  is  that  at  the  present 
time  the  reservation  has  all  the  stock  it  can  properly  graze  and  a  good  portion 
of  it  is  overgrazed.  The  digging  of  more  wells  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Indians  for  the  watering  of  their  present  number  of  stock. 

Of  the  11.290  Indians  who  in  1920  were  under  this  jurisdiction,  4.348  were 
children  mentally  and  physically  able  to  attend  school  and  only  1.853  were 
reported  as  attending.  This  leaves  2,995  children,  or  09  per  cent  of  the  school- 
age  population,  who  were  not  in  any  sdiooL  The  capacity  of  the  schools  in 
that  conntry  which  the  children  could  attend  was  but  1^86,  and  117  of  the 
children  were  sent  to  nonreservation  schools.  Since  1920  additional  facilities 
have  been  provided  so  that  the  total  capacitor  of  all  reservation  schools  now 
is  1,540,  which  gives  robm  to  a  few  more  children.  The  Lukachnkl  day  school 
should  be  converted  into  a  boarding  sdiool,  a  boarding  school  erected  at  Wide 
Ruins,  and  needed  additions  made  to  the  plant  of  the  boarding  school  at  Fort 
Defiance. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  tuberculosis,  and  also  trachoma,  on  the  reservation. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  treat  any  such  cases  away  from  the  hospital  and 
sanatorium,  which  are  at  the  agency  headquarters.  Hospitals  are  needed  at  the 
Chin  I..ee  and  TohatchI  schools. 

FITEBLO  BONITO  AGEITCY,  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  2,800  Navajos  under  this  jurisdiction  are  all  nonreservation  IndlansL 
The  agency  headquarters  and  boarding  school  are  located  at  Crown  Point. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians,  and  nearly  all  of  *he  townships  involved 
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in  the  problem  of  the  nooreseiratioii  Indians,  are  within  this  Jurisdiction. 
This  area  Indndee  oy&t  a  hundred  townships  lying  north  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  east  and  south  of  the  Navajo  Reeerration,  and  the  country  is  adapt- 
able only  for  rou^  graztncr. 

In  common  with  the  whites  these  Indians  use  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of 
public  domain  and  railroad  lands  and  allotments  for  grazing.  The  Navajos 
own  100,000  sheep,  25,000  goats,  2,500  cattle,  and  10,000  horses.  They  are  a 
8elf-sui^)orting  people  and,  with  any  sort  of  real  encouragement  from  the 
GtoTemment,  would  develop  into  good  citizens  and  taxpayers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Goyemmoit  permits  the  white  cattlemen  to  monopolize  this  range, 
these  Indians  will  become  a  charge  upon  the  Nation  or  State,  or  both. 

A  large  number  of  these  Indians  have  tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  A  malce- 
shift  hospital  is  maintained  in  a  building  intended  for  other  purposes.  If  a 
regular  hospital  were  provided,  this  building  could  be  used  to  largely  augment 
the  school  facilities.  The  agency  records  show  there  are  800  children  of 
school  age  in  this  Jurisdiction  and  that  S94  attend  school.  The  agency  board- 
ing school  at  Crown  Point  has  254  pupils.  There  are  496  children  who  do 
not  attend  any  school,  which  is  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  school-age 
children. 

SAN  JUAN  HBSEBVATION.  NEW  MEXICO. 

This  reservation  was  set  apart  for  the  Navajo  Indians  who  live  in  north- 
eastern Arizona  and  northwestern  New  Mexico.  Shiprock.  the  agency  site, 
is  situated  in  northwest  New  Mexico  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Juan  River. 
The  reservation  contains  6,000  Navajos.  This  is  the  most  barren  part  of  the 
Navajo  country,  where  thousands  of  square  miles  contain  no  grass,  even  after 
the  heaviest  rainfall. 

The  most  important  question  of  this  agency  is  raised  by  the  lack  of  school 
facilities  for  1,000  children  and  the  number  is  increasing.  The  reservation 
boarding  school  can  be  enlarged  at  much  less  expense  than  will  be  incurred 
in  building  new  ones.  The  Government  has  permitted  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
up  in  this  reservation  until  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  school  and  this  means 
that  a  number  of  children,  who  have  all  the  ri^ts  of  any  American  child  to 
an  education,  have  been  cheated  out  of  one.  It  is  time  this  violation  of  a 
trust,  assumed  by  the  Government,  came  to  an  end. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  is  said  to  be  bad  so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  con- 
cerned, one-fifth  of  them  being  afflicted  with  that  disease.  There  are  probably 
the  same  number  of  trachoma  casea  The  hospital  plant  at  Shiprock  is  ade- 
quate, but  the  d^artment  does  not  allot  sufficient  money  for  maintenance  and 
a  number  of  patients  it  would  otherwise  treat  are  now  turned  away  to  die, 
or  get  well  as  best  they  may.    This  allowance  should  be  promptly  increased. 

Note. — In  the  late  spring  of  1022  Oommissioner  Burke,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  visited  the  several  Navajo  superintendencies  and  personally 
investigated  the  land  situation  of  the  nonreservation  Navajo  Indians.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  he  had  detailed  Doctor  Marschalk,  Chief  of  the  Land  Division 
of  the  Indian  Office,  as  the  head  of  a  commission  made  up  of  the  several  super- 
intendents whose  Indians  are  directly  interested  in  this  matter  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  with  the  purpose  of  har- 
monizing contending  interests. 

The  result  of  the  commissioner's  activity  was  a  "getting  together'*  of  the 
Indians,  white  cattlemen,  and  Indian  Service  representatives,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  prospect  of  blocking  the  railroad  and  public  domain 
lands  in  accordance  with  a  procedure  which  was  necessary  to  enable  transfers 
to  be  made  in  such  way  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  law  and  regulations 
was  favorable.  All  the  white  cattlemen  whose  interests  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  both  kinds  of  lands  had  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  negotiations  were  still  In 
progress.  While  it  is  too  early  to  venture  the  assumption  that  this  perplexing 
situation,  which  Commissioner  Scott  treated  at  a  considerable  length  in  his 
report,  will  be  cleared  up  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned 
there  is  hope  that  the  pending  negotiations  will  lead  to  success. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  several  organizations  and  Individuals 
interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Indians  took  up  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  proposition  to  transfer  the  old  Fort  Wingate  grounds  and  buildings, 
in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  the  pur- 
pose of  using  the  plant  as  a  boarding  school  for  Navajo  children.' 
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M0QT7I  RESERVATION,  ARIZONA. 

The  Moqui  Reservation  in  northern  Arizona  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  Navajo  reservations.  Part  of  its  southern  boundary  lies  along  the  Butte 
country  occupied  by  public  domain  Navajo.  It  has  an  area  of  3,863  square 
miles  and  is  occupied  by  2,286  Hopi  and  2,700  Navajo  Indians.  The  agency  is 
located  at  Keams  Canyon,  85  miles  from  the  nearest  town  on  the  Santa  Pe 
Railroad. 

One  of  the  most  perplexinjr  problems  noted  by  Commissioner  Scott,  who 
visited  this  jurisdiction  in  September,  1921,  was  raised  by  the  presence  of  two 
tribes  of  radically  different  characteristics  and  modes  of  life.  The  relattons 
l>etween  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  are  antagonistic  to  a  degree  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  superintendent  to  maintain  law  and  order  without  adequate 
police,  and  this  has  not  been  given  by  the  department. 

The  Hopi  live  in  villages  on  top  of  high  mesas  and  some  of  their  houses 
antedate  the  landing  of  Columbus.  Their  villages  are  strongholds  which  they  ' 
built  to  escape  inroads  of  the  Ute  and  Navajo.  They  are  an  inoffensive,  peace- 
loving  people.  Their  little  farms  lie  in  the  valleys  and,  unlike  the  Navajos,  they 
bring  in  their  cattle  and  sheep  to  corrals  near  the  villages  at  night.  They  are 
a  people  of  fixed  habitation,  whereas  the  Navajo  are  semlnomadic,  following 
their  flocks  and  herds  over  miles  of  country. 

This  whole  land  is  semiarid  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  dc^rt.  The 
Navajo  are  aggressive  and  independent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  these  -on  the  Moqul  Reservation  have  come  in  from  all  sides  with  a 
deliberate  purpose  of  taking  the  grazing  land  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
fBdpi.  When  a  Navajo  sees  a  Hopi  with  anything  he  wants  he  takes  it,  and 
there  is  no  recourse.  If  a  Hopi  is  using  grazing  land  which  the  Navajo  wants 
he  will  drive  the  Hopi  off,  scatter  his  stock,  and  force  him  to  draw  back  to 
the  narrow  area  adjacent  to  the  Hopi  villagea  The  Hopi  declare  that  the 
Navajo  steal  their  stock  and  run  them  off  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
sell  them. 

For  years  this  preventable  situation  has  continued.  The  agent  has  never 
been  given  an  adequate  number  of  police  to  end  these  encroachments  and 
maintain  law  and  order.  A  white  chief  with  25  well-paid  police  should  be 
provided  instead  of  the  present  force  of  6  insufficiently  paid  men  who 
are  vainly  attempting  to  maintain  order  on  3,863  square  miles  of  territory.  All 
the  Navajo  who  have  come  into  this  reservation  since  it  was  set  apart  for 
the  Hopi.  and  who  have  no  rights  of  occupancy,  should  be  put  off  by  force 
and  the  Hopi  protected  in  their  rights. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  stock  on  this  reservation  numbers  100.000  sheep. 
130,000  goats,  15.000  cattle,  10,000  horses,  and  2,000  burros.  The  Navajo 
Indians  own  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep,  the  Hopi  owning  in  the  neighborhood 
of  20,000  head.  The  average  Hopi  band  runs  from  20  to  100  sheep,  while  the 
average  Navajo  band  numbers  from  300  to  500,  with  a  number  of  family  bands 
of  from  1,800  to  2,500.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  water  developed  on 
the  reservation  the  stock  now  on  the  reserve  is  all  that  can  be  cared  for.  The 
range  adjacent  to  the  watering  places  is  overgrazed  and  the  Navajo  have 
gradually  closed  in  on  the  HoiH  until  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw to  a  few  grazing  areas  close  to  the  villages. 

School  accommodations  are  insufficient  in  this  jurisdiction.  The  Hopi  chil- 
dren go  to  five  day  schools  near  their  villages.  Only  50  of  600  Navajo  children 
of  school  age  go  to  school.  The  boarding  school  at  Keams  Canyon,  which  has 
been  closed  since  1915.  should  be  repaired,  reopened,  and  filled  with  the  Navajo 
children,  most  all  of  whom  are  now  growing  up  without  any  education. 

There  is  a  good  hospital  building  at  Keams  Canyon,  but  it  has  no  doctor. 
One  should  be  sent  there  and  various  improvements  should  be  made  to  the  hos- 
pital plant  Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  the  principal  diseases.  These 
Indians  are  receptive  to  the  first  disease  that  touches  them. 

Commissioner  Scott  was  informed  that  with  few  exceptions  the  employees 
in  this  reservation  are  constantly  changing.  Isolation  and  low  salaries  were 
said  to  be  the  causes  of  the  continual  turnover.  Living  expenses  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  elsewhere  because  of  the  long  distance  supplies  must  be 
hauled,  and  this  charge,  of  course,  is  passed  along  to  the  employees.  The  price 
of  commodities,  particularly  fresh  vegetables,  is  very  high  at  the  railroad 
towns,  and  this  increased  price  is  further  increased  by  the  added  hanlinir 
charges.  This  makes  the  too  small  salaries  of  employees  even  smaller,  and 
when  opportunity  offers  they  leave  the  place. 
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There  are  practically  no  well-const  meted  roads.  The  roads  leading  out  of 
Keams  Oanyon  to  the  several  day  schools  were  htiilt  with  Indian  labor.  In 
some  places  culverts  ha\*e  been  placed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  waslies  and 
arroyos  have  neither  culverts  nor  bridges.  There  is  no  main  highway  to  the 
railroad,  because  after  every  rain  a  new  road  must  be  run  over  the  rough 
country.  During  the  year  over  $8,000  was  spent  for  hauling  agency  freight. 
With  a  good  road,  autotrucks  could  be  bought  and  used  by  the  agency  with 
much  sav^g.  In  the  hauling  of  coal  to  the  schools  autotrucks  would  be  of 
particular  value.  In  winter  this  agency  sometimes  is  completely  isolated  from 
the  outside  world  days  at  a  time,  for  there  Is  not  even  a  telephone  line  to  rail- 
road towns.  It  is  estimated  that  a  good  road  from  Keams  Canyon  to  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  could  be  built  for  $80,000,  and  a  telephone  line  would  cost  about 
$17,000. 

JICABILLA  nn>IAN  BESEBVATION,  NEW  MEXICO. 

Tlie  Jicuiilla  Apache  Indian.^,  .IfM  in  mmihcr,  aiv  located  on  a  rc*s<^rvati<<n 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  New  Mexico  with  its  headquarters  at  DuUv  on 
the  I>enver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Th  s  tribe,  under  the  conuK^ttM:t  manage- 
ment of  Superintendent  Paris,  is  making  rapid  development.  Coiiunissloner 
Scott  inspected  this  jurisdiction  In  September,  1921.  He  reports  that  but  a 
sliort  time  ago  these  people  were  in  a  starving  condition,  had  little  property, 
and  had  been  diminishing  in  numbers  for  a  period  of  20  years.  They  wore 
disconrafted  and  without  hope  for  the  future.  But  throus:h  the  elTorts  of  the 
8Ui)erintendent  a  <leclded  change  for  the  better  has  been  brought  about,  untl 
they  have  been  started  on  the  upgrade.  Each  family  now  has  a  small  Imuvh 
of  sht^ep,  the  people  have  enough  to  eal,  are  steadily  working,  have  hope  for 
the  future,  and  the  last  census  showed  a  Finall  Incrca -e  In  population. 

The  reservation  Is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  called  the  allotte^l  area  at 
the  ii©rth  and  the  other  the  winter  range  to  the  south.  The  north  iM)rtion. 
or  allotted  area,  approximates  354,000  acres  and  is  an  ideal  summer  range, 
while  the  southern  portion  of  400  000  acres,  a  rough  and  mountainous  region, 
is  suitable  for  a  winter  range.  Over  ^100,000  has  been  spent  on  the  southern 
range  for  fencing,  developing  the  water  supply,  and  other  improvements  to 
Iierndt  its  full  utilization  for  grazing.  This  area  was  set  apart  by  Kxecutlve 
orders  of  November  11.  1907,  and  January  28,  1908.  There  has  been  a  j)roiH»- 
sition  l)efore  Congress  for  several  years  to  take  this  southern  poition  ^iway 
from  the  Apache,  for  distribution  to  surrounding  Mexicans.  Such  a  move 
would  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  JlcarlUa  Apache,  and  would  be  a  crime  against 
them  and  against  the  American  i>eople. 

This  reservation  Is  well  adapted  for  sheep  raising  and  Is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing 100,000  head,  or  ab(>ut  175  per  person.  When  this  number  Is  put  upon  the 
ranges  the  Indians  will  be  placed  firmly  upon  their  feet  and  will  be  well  on  the 
road  toward  prosperity  and  independence.  They  are  capable  of  liandling  a 
larger  number  of  sheep  than  they  now  possess,  as  they  have  shown  their  ability 
to  take  excellent  care  of  the  present  flocks.  The  sum  of  $200,000  of  tribal 
money  should  be  secured  to  purchase  more  sheep  to  stock  the  reservation  to 
capacity. 

The  tribal  herd  of  1,200  cattle  is  free  of  encumbrance  but  the  time  is  not 
rli)e  for  its  distribution  to  individuals.  Only  60  i)er  cent  of  the  2,500  acres  of 
the  agricultural  land  is  susceptible  of  irrigation.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
forage  are  grown  In  quantities  to  meet  tlie  agency  needs.  About  $820,000  of 
the  reservation  timber  has  been  cut  or  sold,  leaving  about  $200,000  still  for 
disposition. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  is  bad;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tribe  is 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Commissioner  Scott  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prev- 
alence of  this  disease  Is  largely  due  to  housing  conditions.  He  compares  the 
present  mode  of  living  with  that  of  the  earlier  hunting  days  when  the  tepees 
were  frequently  shifted  about  from  place  to  place.  To-day  they  are  practically 
stationary,  are  of  flimsy  construction,  give  but  little  shelter,  and  everybody 
sleeps  and  spits  on  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  dust,  and  the  tuberculosis 
^utum  is  carried  into  the  food,  bedding,  and  faces  of  the  sleepers  by  the  wind 
and  flies.  There  is  no  prospect  of  really  bettering  the  tuberculosis  condition 
until  these  insanitarj*  home  conditions  are  radically  remedied. 

As  the  occupation  of  the  Indians,  who  are  shepherds,  requires  that  they  have 
at  least  two  dwelling  places,  some  even  more,  to  enable  them  to  follow  their 
flocks  from  the  high  to  the  low  lands  according  to  the  season  and  supply  of  grass 
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and  water,  and  as  wooden  houses  would  be  too  expensive*  Oommissioner  Scott 
is  convinced  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  these  Indians  to  adopt  the 
best  class  of  Navajo  hogans.  This  type  of  house  can  be  built  with  an  ax,  a 
spade,  and  pickax,  for  a  hogan  has  a  framework  of  pine  or  cedar  and  is  covered 
w!th  earth.  A  large,  comfortable  hogan  can  be  built  by  a  family  in  a  few  days. 
The  hole  in  the  roof  not  only  provides  an  outlet  for  smoke  but  furnishes  good 
ventilation.  Folding  beds  or  bunks  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  Arlckaree, 
Maudan,  and  Gros  Ventre  Indians  of  the  Upper  Missouri  would  put  the  Jicarilla 
Indian  up  off  the  floor,  which  should  be  dug  down  to  hard  pan  so  as  to  give  a 
liard  compact  surface  free  from  dust. 

If  tubercylosis  is  to  be  successfully  fought  in  this  tribe  the  housing  conditions 
must  be  improved,  and  Commissioner  Scott  believes  these  Apache  Indians  can 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  hogans  of  their  neighbors.  He  further  recommends 
that  all  other  shepherd  tribes,  such  as  the  Mescalero  Apache,  Wotoyac  Ute  ( Ute 
Motmtain),  Blackfeet,  Northern  Arapahoe,  and  Shoshone  be  urged  to  adopt 
the  Navnjo  hogan  type  of  house.  He  feels  confident  that  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  dwelling  will  greatly  Improve  the  health  and  comfbrt  of  such  Indians,  even 
those  who  now  are  living  in  ill-ventilated  log  huts.  He  suggests  that  several 
Navajo  families  be  employed  on  the  several  reservations  of  shepherd  Indians 
to  teach  them  how  to  make  the  hogans  and  to  educate  the  women  In  the  art 
of  making  Indian  blankets  of  wool. 

This  agency  is  supplied  with  practically  everything  it  needs  and  all  its  opera- 
tions seem  to  be  working  well.  There  is  a  good  hospital  equipped  with  suffi- 
cient instruments  and  drugs,  with  a  good  doctor  in  charge,  with  capable  assist- 
ants. There  is  an  adequate  sanitorium  likewise,  where  the  children,  most  of 
them  tubercular,  are  taken  care  of  and  a  school  connected  with  It  where  such 
education  Is  given  as  the  physician  prescribes.  The  buildings,  although  mainly 
old  and  Inexpensive,  are  comfortable  and  adequate. 

TTTE  MOUNTAIN  INDIAN   AGENCY,   COLORADO. 

The  agency  and  school  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Indians,  in  southwestern  Colo- 
rado, were  inspected  by  Commissioner  Scott  in  October,  1921.  There  are  4.T6 
Indians  in  this  superintendency,  including  about  100  in  tlie  Polk  and  Poseys 
band  living  in  Aliens  Canyon  off  the  reservation,  100  miles  west  in  Utah.  These 
Capote  and  Moache  Utes  are  reported  as  full-bloods.  The  area  of  the  reserva- 
tion totals  512,000  acres,  of  which  about  360,000  acres  are  classified  as  usable 
for  grazing  purposes.  None  of  the  Indians  live  in  permanent  houses;  they 
move  their  tepees  from  place  to  place  in  summer  and  live  in  shelters  built  of 
brush  and  mud  in  the  winter  under  physical  living  conditions  which  are 
miserable. 

The  capacity  of  the  new  boarding  school  is  reported  at  150  but  it  is  said  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  200  children.  Only  58  children  were  found  enrolled.  41 
being  Ute  and  17  Navajo  pupils.  Over  $200,000  of  the  Ute  funds  were  used  to 
build  the  agency  plant  and  a  large  portion  of  this  amount  went  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  boarding  school.  Commissioner  Scott  calls  attention  to  the  use 
of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ute  capital  to  take  care  of  only  41  children, 
considering  that  the  small  size  of  the  tribe  could  never  furnish  many  children 
for  the  school. 

The  superintendent  reported  that  $120,000  was  the  allotment  to  carry  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year,  $80,000  of  which  came  from  the  funds  of  the  tribe, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  $420,000  fund  belonging  to  the  tribe  would  be 
exhausted  in  about  four  years.  Too  large  an  amount  of  the  Indians*  funds  are 
used  in  overhead  expenses. 

These  Indians  show  their  general  Impoverished  condition  in  appearance  and 
surroundings.  This  desert  country  has  never  furnished  them  with  more  than 
a  bai*e  existence.  These  people  are  little  better  off  than  they  were  when  the 
early  explorers  found  them  living  in  brush  and  grass  shelters,  miserably  and 
scantily  clad,  supporting  themselves  upon  grasshoppers,  roots,  and  rabbits. 

Every  family  should  be  started  at  once  with  a  band  of  sheep  purchased  now 
while  the  price  is  low.  The  men  should  be  instructed  to  erect  Navajo  hogans 
f^^  proper  size,  well  ventilated,  easily  cleaned,  and  provided  with  bunks  to 
Veep  them  from  sleeping  in  the  germ-ladened  dust.  In  this  way  only  can 
t^^e  health  of  these  people  be  Improved  because  the  miserable  sanitary  condl* 
< '  M  In  which  they  now  live  is  responsible  for  the  great  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis among  them. 
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At  present  these  Utes  have  a  very  small  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  ancT 
the  only  industry  which  the  reservation  can  support  is  grazing.  A  large  area  of 
the  reservation  is  not  now  used  because  there  is  not  enough  stock  to  make 
use  of  it 

These  Indians  are  making  no  progress.    The  Government  has  their  money 
with  the  authority  and  responsibility,  the  Indian  has  the  grass,  water,  earth, 
and  labor.    He  should  be  provided  at  once  with  sheep  and  induced  to  house; 
himself  and  family  in  a  sanitary  way. 

NOBTHEBN  PT7EBL0  INDIAN  AGENCY,  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Indian  pueblos  north  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  Taos,  Picuris,  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  Nambe,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Tesuque  were  visited  by  C5ommissioner 
Scott  in  October,  1921,  and  the  people  generally  were  found  to  be  well  housed, 
law  abiding,  and  industrious,  but  Very  poor. 

These  Indians  claim  ownership  of  their  lands  from  original  occupation,  by 
Spanish  grants  guaranteed  them  by  the  United  States,  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  with  Mexico,  in  which  the  United  States  affirmed  their  ownership.  The 
Government  has  never  really  protected  them  in  their  rights  for  it  has  by  in- 
action allowed  Mexican  squatters  to  occupy  large  areas  of  their  grants  by  en- 
croaphing  continually  thereon  until  the  Indians  have  but  1  or  2  acres  of  culti- 
vate land  left,  per  capita,  an  insufficient  amount  for  maintenance.  Because  of 
this  noninterference  from  the  Government,  the  squatters  claim  rights,  and  al- 
though many  of  these  Mexican  claims  are  considered  preposterous,  the  claimants 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  unmolested  and  to  encroach  more  and  more  from 
year  to  year.  The  Indian,  helpless  to  protect  himself  in  a  lawful  way,  looks  to 
the  department  to  protect  him,  as  its  dutj'  requires.  This  land  question  is  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  the  continual  clashes  and  squabbles  over  trespass.  There 
are  many  cases  pending  in  the  courts  against  the  squatters.  This  whole  question 
can  be  settled  hy  promptly  pressing  the  suits  to  trial  and  judgment. 
•  In  every  conference  which  the  Indians  held  with  Ckmimissioner  Scott  they 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  the  tribal  attorney  whose  duty 
It  is  to  look  after  their  land  interests  and  to  attend  to  the  adverse  condition  sur- 
rotmdlng  their  land  grants.  They  insisted  they  ought  to  be  consulted  In  the 
selection  of  their  legal  adviser  so  they  could  be  certain  he  would  be  a  man  wlio 
would  be  fre^S  from  all  Influences  which  might  be  antagonistic  to  their  interests. 
The  Pueblos  complained  that  in  all  the  years  of  Government  supervision  they 
have  never  been  consulted  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  the  tribal  at- 
torney. Commissioner  Scott  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  common  dissatisfac  ion  of 
all  the  Pueblos  in  the  northern  jurisdiction  has  created  a  condition  which  should 
l>e  inquired  into  by  the  department.  If  the  Indians  are  right  In  their  contention 
prompt  remedial  action  should  be  taken. 

CHIPPEWAS  OF  TUKTLE  MOUNTAIN.  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

• 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  covers  two  townships  of  Rolette 
t'ouuty  in  North  Dakota,  a  few  miles  from  the  Canadian  line.  It  was  vislteil 
by  Commissioner  McDowell  In  September,  1921.  He  reports  there  are  over 
3.6(K)  I*embina-Chlpi)ewa8  under  this  jurisdiction,  about  1,700  living  outside  the 
r€»serve  In  adjoining  townships  and  on  distant  nonreservatlon  allotments  in 
western  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  Only  158  of  this  population  are  full 
bloods.    Most  of  the  mixed  bloods  are  of  French-Indian  ancestry. 

These  Indians  have  no  tribal  funds,  lands,  cattle,  or  timber.  From  necessity 
they  are  a  self-supporting  people  and  have  always  been  poor,  and  every  winter 
is  n  i^eriod  of  suffering  and  prlvati<m.  In  the  summer  the  men  work  for  a  time^ 
in  the  wheat  fields  in  the  vicinity.  As  a  class  the  Indians  are  improvident,  and 
are  indifferent  workers,  for  they  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage  of  progress 
where  they  rwognlze  tlmt  steady  employment  only  will  give  them  more  than 
a  bare  existence. 

In  this  one-crop  country  labor  demands  vary  with  the  seasons  and  crop  con- 
ditions. In  the  poor  years  work  in  the  wheat  fields  is  cut  down  and  the  In- 
dians' means  of  obtaining  ready  cash  is  curtailed.  In  the  winters  following  inior 
harve.st8  the  superintendent  does  not  have  sufficient  money  available  for  the 
relief  of  distress  and  has  been  compelled  to  call  on  the  Red  Cross  for  assistance. 
The  Indians  who  have  received  patents  in  fee  are  not  ent'tled  to  Government 
aid,  and  it  is  held  by  some  that  even  the  wives  and  children  of  such  Indians.. 
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tliough  restricted,  should  not  receive  Federal  aid.  It  is  believed  that  discre- 
tionary authority  should  be  given  the  superintendent  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
families  of  citizen  Indians,  for  the  situation  here  is  unusual.  Many  of  these 
Indians  hold  allotments  remote  from  Turtle  Mountain  and  pay  no  taxes  in 
Rolette  County.  Consequently,  the  local  authorities  do  not  feel  compelled  to 
take  any  active  part  in  relief  work  for  the  owners  of  these  distant  lands. 

Beginning  in  1906,  326  whole  and  partial  allotments,  aggregating  43,S20 
acres,  were  made  in  the  two  townships  composing  the  reservation.  Allotments 
have  been  made  to  enrolled  members  of  the  hand,  numbering  2,691,  aggre- 
gating 399,817  acres,  on  the  public  domain  in  western  North  Dakoto  and  in 
Montana,  some  of  them  500  miles  west  of  Turtle  Mountain.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Indians  receiving  these  western  allotments  would  move  on  them  and 
become  self-supporting  farmers  and  stockmen.  This  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Most  of  those  who  made  the  attempt  have  returned  to  the  reserve  and 
draw  small  rentals  from  their  distant  holdings. 

The  population  of  this  hilly  resenatlon  is  too  congested.  Besides  the 
rejailar  allottees  there  are  the  large  number  of  Ind'ans  holding  the  public 
domain  lands.  The  Government's  attempt  to  relieve  the  congestion  by  distribut- 
ing many  of  the  families  on  the  public  domain  to  the  west  has  proved  to  be  a 
failure.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  these  allotments  be  sold  and  40- 
acre  tracts  in  the  brush  country  in  and  near  the  reservation  be  purchased,  and 
any  surplus  remaining  after  the  tracts  are  acquired  be  used  for  the  bulldlnlf  of 
homes  and  obtaining  implements  and  stock.  Forty  acres*of  this  brush  land, 
with  part  cleaned  for  a  garden,  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  most  of  the  food 
necessities  for  an  average  Indian  family. 

The  Indians  of  the  reserve  live  in  log  cabins  in  the  hilly  brush  country, 
composing  about  two-thirds  of  their  land,  and  maintain  small  gardens,  ralbe 
some  poultry,  and  keep  a  number  of  cows  on  the  natural  meadcnvs  between 
the  hills. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian  homes  Is  decidedly  bad.  A  majority 
of  those  inspected  were  dirty,  many  positively  filthy,  and  were  prolific  breeilers. 
of  disease.  The  death  rate  of  children  under  3  years  of  age  is  large,  much 
too  large  to  be  disregarded  further.  Much  of  this  excessive  and  preventable 
death  rate  can  be  charged  to  crowded  family  conditions.  Two  and  three 
families  often  live  in  two  small  unventilated  rooms.  If  the  Indians  holding 
public  domain  allotments  were  located  on  tracts  purchased  in  the  •vicinity  the 
housing  and  health  conditions  would  be  much  Improved. 

Too  few  of  the  1,323  children  of  school  age  go  to  school.  Of  this  number 
394  attend  nonreservation  and  outside  schools.  18  are  enrolled  In  a  day  school 
at  l>unselth  and  308  In  public  schools.  A  check-up  Indicates  tlmt  from  350 
to  400  children  who  are  eligible  for  attendance  do  not  go  to  any  school. 
School  statistics  for  the  last  six  years  show  that  conditions  are  far  from 
what  they  should  be,  as  only  55  per  cent  were  in  attendance  during  this  period 
and  no  regular  Improvement  was  noted  during  these  years. 
.  It  Is  suggested  that  a  plan  be  devised  which  will  permit  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  exchange,  through  sale,  the  distant  nonreservation  allot- 
ments of  these  Indians  for  land  In  and  around  the  reservation ;  that  the 
departmental  order  stopping  allotments  to  children  born  .sub.sequent  to  1904 
be  reconsidered;  that  the  Indian  Office  take  up  the  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment affording  relief  when  necessary  for  the  families  of  patent  In  fee  Indians; 
that  a  trachoma  specialist  be  detailed  to  the  reservation ;  that  an  addition  be 
built  to  the  hospital  for  surgical  and  general  cases  and  that  the  appropriation 
for  health  activities  be  Increased. 

rOBT  TOTTEN  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Commissioner  McDowell  In  September,  1922.  visited  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
School,  In  northeastern  North  Dakota,  which  Is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  of  the  prevocatlonal  schools  In  the  Indian  Service.  Although  It  has  a 
<'apaclty  of  338  and  an  average  attendance  of  344,  it  is  classed  as  a  reservation 
boarding  school  because  it  has  the  characteristics  of  both  reservation  and  non- 
reservation  schools.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  also  Is  superintendent  of 
the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  In  which  the  school  plant  is  located.  The  school 
Is  unique  In  that  It  has  two  distinct  sets  of  buildings,  a  mile  apart  each  of 
which  Is  a  complete  unit ;  one  Is  the  Fort  Totten  School  and  the  other  the  Grey 
Nuns  School,  both  under  the  one  superintendent. 
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Port  Totten  wag  built  In  1867  as  a  frontier  mUltary  post  ,  To-day  its  dormi- 
tories and  schoolrooms  are  occupied  by  the  grandchildren  of  the  very  Indians 
who  tongbt  with  the  troops  stationed  at  the  fort.  The  buUdings  and  grounds 
are  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  The  Grey  Nuns  School  is  in  charge  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  are  now  Indian  Service  em- 
ployees under  the  Fort  Totten  superintendent 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1»21  the  twin  schools  had  an  attendance 
of  340,  of  which  240  were  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  and  99  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
children.  The  Chippewa  mostly  attend  the  Fort  Totten  school  and  the  Sioux 
the  Grey  Nuns  school. 

An  enlargement  of  the  school  is  necessary  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
pressing  educational  needs  of  the  Indian  children  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
At  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  90  miles  to  the  north.  400  Chippewa  Chil- 
dren, who  were  eligible  for  school  attendance,  were  found  out  of  school,  and 
at  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  more  than  100  Sioux  children  were  receiving 
no  education.  The  public  schools  are  not  taking  care  of  these  children.  In 
North  Dakota  in  1920,  1,289,  or  44  per  cent,  out  of  2,913  Indian  children,  were 
not  in  school,  the  principal  reason  being  that  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

The  sections  tributary  to  Fort  Totten  containing  so  many  children  out  of 
school,  the  public  school  situation,  so  far  us  the  Indians  are  concerned,  in  that 
section,  being  so  unsatisfactory  and  the  school  so  easily  susceptible  of  expan- 
^<ion,  ought  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  str^igthening  in  every  way  tills  insti- 
tution. Additional  dormitories  should  be  provided  for  both  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  equipment  of  the  hoi^ital  increased,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
restored  with  additional  vocational  work  provided. 

Because  of  the  educational  poverty  of  the  neglected  Indian  children  in  North 
Dakota,  many  of  them,  unless  they  are  placed  in  school  now,  will  never  attend 
a  school  of  any  kind.  If  the  Indian  Office  feels  that  it  should  not  take  on  any 
new  projects,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  it  should  not  now  consider  better- 
ment plans  which,  if  approved,  could  be  put  into  effect  when  the  present 
necessity  for  Government  economies  is  passed. 

DEVILS  LAKE  BESEBVATION,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  area  of  this  reservation  aggregates  84,250  acres,  of  which  09,282  are 
classed  as  agricultural  and  14,968  as  grazing.  There  are  755  allotments  re- 
maining upon  which  the  trust  period  expires  in  1928.  Of  the  950  of  the 
Siaseton,  Cut  Head,  Wahpeton,  Asslniboin,  Tankton,  and  Santee  bands  of  Sioux 
on  the  reserve,  556  are  full  bloods. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Indians  are  disappointing.  This 
is  an  old  reserve  and  the  Indians  have  been  under  Federal  supervision  for 
many  years.  These  people  are  backward,  however,  in  spite  of  the  years  of 
Indian  Service  tutelage  and  the  practical  examples  of  neighboring  white 
farmers.  Last  year  only  5,120  acres  of  agricultural  land  were  farmed  by  the 
Indians  and  almost  a  third  of  that  acreage  was  in  the  farms  of  four  n^n 
and  one  woman.  The  total  value  of  grains  and*vegetables  raised  in  1920  was 
only  $104,000. 

Although  the  agency  figures  show  nearly  50,000  acres  of  grazing  land  the 
last  live-stock  census  showed  but  30  cows  and  heifers,  50  hogs,  and  500  horses 
owned  by  the  Indians.  There  were  no  steers  and  but  little  poultry.  Nearly 
29,000  acres  of  farming  land  is  leased  to' white  men  and  1,216  acres  of  grazing 
land.  The  individual  leasing  revenues  amounted  last  year  to  |45,000  divided 
among  425  allotments. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  have  little  gardens  in  which  they  raise  squaw 
com.  some  potatoes,  squash,  and  beans,  but  most  of  them  are  indifferently 
cultivated.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  frame  houses,  but  most  of  the 
Iijdians  live  in  log  houses  of  one  and  two  rooms,  and  in  the  winter  they  are 
kept  tightly  closed,  preventing  proper  ventilation.  Ten  and  more  adults  and 
children  crowded  into  one  small  house  for  the  winter  is  the  common  housing 
condition. 

There  is  too  much  tuberculosis  and  trachoma;  too  much  dirt;  too  many 
filthy  homes;  too  many  children  out  of  school;  too  much  sickness;  and  too 
much  backwardness  in  this  reservation  to  further  permit  these  Indians  to  go 
without  the  personal  attention  and  supervision  they  need. 

Unless  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fort  Totten  School  and  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation  is  divided  so  that  an  official,  who  shall  be  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  school,  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  they  will  go 
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though  restricted,  should  not  receive  Federal  aid.  It  is  believed  that  discre- 
tionary authority  should  be  given  the  superintendent  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
families  of  citizen  Indians,  for  the  situation  here  is  unusuaL  Many  of  these 
Indians  hold  allotments  remote  from  Turtle  Mountain  and  pay  no  taxes  in 
Rolette  Coimty.  Consequently,  the  local  authorities  do  not  feel  compelled  to 
take  any  active  part  in  relief  work  for  the  owners  of  these  distant  lands. 

Beginning  in  1906,  326  whole  and  partial  allotments.  aggregat:ng  43.820 
acres,  were  made  in  the  two  townships  composing  the  reservation.  Allotments 
have  been  made  to  enrolled  members  of  the  hand,  numbering  2,691,  aggre- 
gating 399,817  acres,  on  the  public  domain  in  western  North  Dakota  and  in 
Montana,  some  of  them  500  miles  west  of  Turtle  Mountain.  It  was  h(q;>ed 
that  the  Indians  receiving  these  western  allotments  would  move  on  them  and 
become  self -supporting  farmers  and  stockmen.  This  has  not  pro  veil  to  be  the 
case.  Most  of  those  who  made  the  attempt  have  returned  to  the  reserve  and 
draw  small  rentals  from  their  distant  holdings. 

The  population  of  this  hilly  reserv^ation  is  too  congested.  Besides  the 
regular  allottees  there  are  the  large  number  of  Indians  holding  the  public 
domain  lands.  The  Government's  attempt  to  relieve  the  congestion  by  distribut- 
ing many  of  the  families  on  the  public  domain  to  the  west  has  proved  to  be  a 
failure.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  these  allotments  be  sold  and  40- 
acre  tracts  in  the  brush  country  in  and  near  the  reservation  be  purchased,  and 
any  surplus  remaining  after  the  tracts  are  acquired  be  used  for  the  building  of 
homes  and  obtaining  Implements  and  stock.  Forty  acres^of  this  brush  land, 
with  part  cleaned  for  a  garden,  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  most  of  the  food 
necessities  for  an  average  Indian  family. 

The  Indians  of  the  reserve  live  in  log  cabins  in  the  hilly  brush  countr3% 
composing  about  two-thirds  of  their  land,  and  maintain  small  gardens,  raise 
some  poultry,  and  keep  a  number  of  cows  on  the  natural  mead(»WH  between 
the  hills. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian  homes  is  decidedly  bad.  A  majority 
of  those  inspected  were  dirty,  many  positively  filthy,  and  were  prolific  breeders, 
of  disease.  The  death  rate  of  children  under  3  years  of  age  is  large,  much 
too  large  to  be  disregarded  further.  Much  of  this  excessive  and  preventable 
death  rate  can  be  charged  to  crowded  family  conditions.  Two  and  three 
families  often  live  in  two  small  unventllated  rooms.  If  the  Indians  holding 
public  domain  allotments  were  located  on  tracts  purchased  in  the  ^vicinity  the 
housing  and  health  conditions  would  be  much  improved. 

Too  few  of  the  1,323  children  of  school  age  go  to  school.  Of  this  number 
394  attend  nonreservation  and  outside  schools.  18  are  enrolled  in  a  day  school 
at  Dunseith  and  308  In  public  schools.  A  check-up  indicates  that  from  350 
to  400  children  who  are  eligible  for  attendance  do  not  go  to  any  school. 
School  statistics  for  the  last  six  years  show  that  conditions  are  far  from 
what  they  should  be.  as  only  55  per  cent  were  in  attendance  during  this  period 
and  no  regular  improvement  was  noted  during  these  years. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  plan  be  devised  which  will  permit  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  exchange,  through  sale,  the  distant  nonreservation  allot- 
ments of  these  Indians  for  land  in  and  around  the  reservation;  that  the 
departmental  order  stopping  allotments  to  children  born  subsequent  to  1904 
be  reconsidered;  that  the  Indian  Office  take  up  the  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment affording  relief  when  necessary  for  the  families  of  patent  in  fee  Indians; 
that  a  trachoma  specialist  be  detailed  to  the  reservation ;  that  an  addition  be 
built  to  the  hospital  for  surgical  and  general  cases  and  that  the  appropriation 
for  health  activities  be  increased. 

FOBT  TOTTEN  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Commissioner  McDowell  in  September,  1922,  vislte<l  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
School,  in  northeastern  North  Dakota,  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  of  the  prevocational  schools  in  the  Indian  Service.  Although  it  has  a 
<apacity  of  333  and  an  average  attendance  of  344,  it  is  classed  as  a  reservation 
hoarding  school  because  it  has  the  characteristics  of  both  reservation  and  non- 
reservation  schools.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  also  is  superintendent  of 
the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  in  which  the  school  plant  is  located.  The  school 
is  unique  in  that  it  has  two  distinct  sets  of  buildings,  a  mile  apart,  each  of 
wliich  is  a  complete  unit;  one  is  the  Fort  Totten  School  and  the  other  the  Grey 
Nuns  School,  both  under  the  one  superintendent. 
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Fort  Totten  was  bnilt  in  1867  as  a  froHtler  military  post  .  To-day  its  dormi- 
tories and  schoolrooms  are  occupied  by  the  grandchildren  of  the  very  Indians 
who  fought  with  the  troops  stationed  at  the  fort.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
are  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  The  Grey  Kuns  School  is  in  charge  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  are  now  Indian  Service  em- 
ployees under  the  Fort  Totten  superintendent 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1©21  the  twin  schools  had  an  attendance 
of  340,  of  which  240  were  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  and  99  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
children.  The  Chippewa  mostly  attend  the  Fort  Totten  school  and  the  Sioux 
the  Qrey  Nuns  school. 

An  enlargement  of  the  school  is  necessary  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
pressing  educational  needs  of  the  Indian  children  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
At  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  90  miles  to  the  north,  400  Chippewa  Chil- 
dren, who  were  eligible  for  school  attendance,  were  found  out  of  school,  and 
at  the  I>evil8  Lake  Reservation  more  than  100  Sioux  children  were  receiving 
1)0  education.  The  public  schools  are  not  taking  care  of  these  children.  In 
North  Dakota  in  1920,  1,289,  or  44  per  cent,  out  of  2,913  Indian  children,  were 
not  in  school,  the  principal  reason  being  that  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

The  sections  tributary  to  Fort  Totten  containing  so  many  children  out  of 
school  the  public  school  situation,  so  far  us  the  Indians  are  concerned,  in  that 
section,  being  so  unsatisfactory  and  the  school  so  easily  susceptible  of  expan- 
sion, ought  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  str^igthening  in  every  way  this  insti- 
tution. Additional  dormitories  should  be  provided  for  both  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  equipment  of  the  ho^ital  increased,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
restored  with  additional  vocational  work  provided. 

Because  ef  the  educational  poverty  of  the  neglected  Indian  children  in  North 
Dakota,  many  of  them,  unless  they  are  placed  in  school  now,  will  never  attend 
a  school  of  any  kind.  If  the  Indian  Office  feels  that  it  should  not  take  on  any 
new  projects,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  it  should  not  now  consider  better- 
ment plans  which,  if  approved,  could  be  put  into  effect  when  the  present 
necessity  for  Government  economies  is  passed. 

DBVII.S  LAKE  BESEBVATION,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  area  of  this  reservation  aggregates  84,250  acres,  of  which  69,282  are 
classed  as  agricultural  and  14,968  as  grazing.  There  are  755  allotments  re- 
maining upon  which  the  trust  period  expires  in  1928.  Of  the  950  of  the 
Sisseton,  Cut  Head,  Wahpeton,  Assiniboin,  Yankton,  and  Santee  tmnds  of  Sioux 
on  the  reserve,  556  are  full  bloods. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Indians  are  disappointing.  This 
is  au  old  reserve  and  the  Indians  have  been  under  Federal  supervision  for 
many  years.  These  people  are  backward,  however,  in  spite  of  the  years  of 
Indian  Service  tutelage  and  the  practical  examples  of  neighboring  white 
farmers.  Last  year  only  5,120  acres  of  agricultural  land  were  farmed  by  the 
Indians  and  almost  a  third  of  that  acreage  was  in  the  farms  of  four  n^n 
and  one  woman.  The  total  value  of  grains  and^vegetables  raised  in  1920  was 
only  $104,000. 

Although  the  agency  figures  show  nearly  50,000  acres  of  grazing  land  the 
last  live-stock  census  showed  but  30  cows  and  heifers,  50  hogs,  and  500  horses 
owned  by  the  Indians.  There  were  no  steers  and  but  little  poultry.  Nearly 
29,000  acres  of  farming  land  is  leased  to' white  men  and  1,216  acres  of  grazing 
land.  The  individual  leasing  revenues  amounted  last  year  to  |45,000  divided 
among  425  allotments. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  have  little  gardens  in  which  they  raise  squaw 
corn,  some  potatoes,  squash,  and  beans,  but  most  of  them  are  indifferently 
cultivated.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  frame  houses,  but  most  of  the 
lijdians  live  in  log  houses  of  one  and  two  rooms,  and  in  the  winter  they  are 
kept  tightly  closed,  preventing  proper  ventilation.  Ten  and  more  adults  and 
children  crowded  into  one  small  house  for  the  winter  is  the  common  housing 
<*ondItion. 

There  is  too  much  tuberculosis  and  trachoma;  too  much  dirt;  too  many 
filthy  homes;  too  many  children  out  of  school;  too  much  sickness;  and  too 
much  backwardness  in  this  reservation  to  further  permit  these  Indians  to  go 
^^thont  the  personal  attention  and  supervision  they  need. 

Unless  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fort  Totten  School  and  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation  is  divided  so  that  an  official,  who  shall  be  entirely  disconnected 
^rom  the  school,  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  they  will  go 
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backward  instead  of  forward.  This  situation  demands  a  man  wbo  sball  gain 
the  confidence  of  these  people,  encourage  them  to  build  better  homes,  and  get 
the  women  to  keep  their  homes  cleaner;  who  shall  get  these  Indians  to 
farming  their  own  lands,  xaising  some  cattle,  and  keei^g  some  milk  cows. 
The  man  who  can  do  this  will  have  no  time  to  even  think  of  the  affairs  of  a 
school  as  large  as  Fort  Totten. 

FOBT  BEBTHOIiD   INDIAN   BESEBVATION,   NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  in  western  North  Dakota,  covering  638,586 
acres  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  the  home  of  three  tribes. 
The  Indian  population  of  1,202  is  made  up  of  521  Orosventre,  263  Mandan,  and 
418.  Arikara,  commonly  called  **  Rees."  Over  90  per  cent  of  these  Indians  are 
full  bloods  br  of  more  than  half  Indian  blood. 

Commissioner  McDowell  visiting  this  fine  superlntendency  in  September, 
1921,  found  every  evidence  of  real  progress  being  made  by  the  Indians.  Ten 
years  ago  less  than  1,000  acres  of  land  were  farmed  by  these  Indians;  last 
year  they  produced  crops  on  over  10,000  acres.  Ten  years  ago  150  Indians 
were  on  the  ration  rolls ;  there  is  not  one  to-day.  In  ten  years  the  returns  from 
agricultural  and  grazing  leases  Jumped  from  about  $10,000  to  $110,000  a  year 
and  the  scrub  cattle  have  been  replaced  by  fine,  sleek,  white-face  stock.  Most 
of  the  progress  on  the  reservation  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Superintendent 
Jermark,  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  during  this  period  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  advancement  among  these  Indians,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  full  bloods,  or  nearly  so. 

The  reservation  is  primarily  a  stock  raising  country.  For  the  past  two 
years  pasture  and  hay  conditions  have  been  exceptionally  good.  Most  of 
the  Indians  have  cattle  and  horses  and  a  ccmsiderable  number  of  them  op- 
erate farms  of  50  to  100  acres.  Many  acres  have  been  broken  for  the  Indians, 
and  when  an  Indian  has  demonstrated  his  agricultural  ability  more  land  is 
added  to  his  cultivated  area.  On  most  farms  modem  agricultural  implements 
were  noticed,  everywhere  were  hay  stacks,  for  these 'Indians  are  learning  to 
provide  for  winter  feeding.  The  live  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  includes  2,000 
cows  and  heifers.  525  steers,  200  hogs,  and  over  4,000  horses.  The  sales  of 
beef  cattle  run  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  each  fall;  the  Indians  feed  all  the 
forage  they  raise,  but  most  of  the  grain  is  sold  in  the  local  market. 

The  improvement  on  the  average  Indian  allotment  consists  of  a  house,  usually 
log,  with  two  or  three  rooms,  a  log  barn,  a  fenced-in  garden  plot  a  corral,  anil 
a  small  pasture  in  fence.  There  are  many  frame  houses,  of  one  or  two 
stories  and  quite  modern  in  architecture  and  furnishings.  The  Indians  are 
(*ompelled  to  comply  with  State  laws  governing  marriage  and  divorce.  They 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  295  are  voters. 

Health  condlticms  are  fairly  good.  There  is  some  tuberculosis  and  trachoma, 
and  a  trachoma  specialist  would  receive  a  very  hearty  welcome  hero.  There 
is  ^  verj'  high  death  rate  of  children  under  3  years  of  age.  The  reserva- 
tion should  have  a  small  hospftal,  Bismarck  being  the  nearest  place  to  take 
hospital  cases,  and  this  is  too  distant  to  take  serious  cases,  necessitating  a 
trip  of  40  to  45  miles  across  country'  before  the  railroad  can  be  reached. 

A  business  committee  composed  of  some  of  the  most  reliable  and  iBtelligeiit 
members  of  the  three  tribes  on  the  reserve  is  an  active  element  in  the  adm  nis- 
tration  of  tribal  affairs  on  the  reservution,  and  the  superintendent  said  he 
found  this  committee  most  valuablft  |o  him. in  passing  on  questions  affecting 
the  tribe  as  a  whole. 

Ever>-  Fori  Berthold  chiUl  capable  of  attending  school  has  been  enrolle<i  in 
some  school.  The  majority  of  the  children  are  sent  to  non reservation  scho«)ls. 
There  are  two  mission  schools  on  the  reserve  and  there  is  apparently  no 
prejudice  against  Indian  children  attending  school  in  the  surrounding  towns. 
Most  of  the  pupils  at  the  Bismarck  nonreservation  boarding  school  come  from 
Fort  Berthold. 

BISMABCK  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  school  at  Bismarck  is  a  nonreservation  pre  vocational  boarding  school. 
It  draw.**  its  pupils  from  Fort  Berthold,  Turtle  Mountain,  and  Standing  Rock 
Ueservations.  It  is  listed  as  an  80-pupll  school,  but  now  has  a  dormitory 
capacity  of  100.    One  hundred  and  three  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
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6  to  18  yearSt  were  enrolled,  and  17  apiAications  for  admission  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  when  CkMnmissioner  McDowell  was  there. 

This  school  has  had  a  checkered  career.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  closed  by 
the  Indian  Office,  but  was  rec^sened  the  following  year.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  debate  in  Congress ;  the  question  of  its  location  and  usefulness  is  still  an 
open  one.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  built  in  Bismarck, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  Its  history,  it  is  needed  tcniay  by  the  Indian 
children  of  North  Dakota  and  will  be  needed  for  some  years  to  come.  In 
1920,  44  per  cent  of  the  Indian  children  in  North  Dakota  were  not  attending 
school,  and  the  school  capacity  for  those  eligible  for  attendance  is  inadequate. 

The  school  stands  on  a  plateau  near  the  Missouri  River  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Bismarck.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  plant 
showed  all  the  buildings,  which  are  of  brick,  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  The 
school  land  comprises  162  acres,  the  plant  and  playgrounds  occupftring  10  acres. 
All  the  vegetables  and  dairy  products  used  are  produced  on  the  school's  own 
lands,  only  the  hay  and  grain  for  feeding  the  herd  of  Guernsey  cows  being 
purchased. 

This  school  should  teach  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  As  long  as  the 
deplorable  educational  condition  exists  among  the  Indian  children  in  North 
Dakota  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  operation.  If  it  were  closed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  boarding  and  day  schools  for  the  Fort  Berthold  and 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservations. 

HASKELIf,  SHEBMAN,  AND  SALEM  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  the  Sherman  Institute,  at  River- 
side, Calif. ;  and  the  Salem  Indian  School,  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  were  visited  by 
Commissioner  Eliot  in  the  eqpring  of  1922. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  they  and  the  other  schools  in  the  Indian  Service  of 
the  same  grade  and  standing  are  accomplishing  the  most  important  work  done 
with  or  for  the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  Such  nonreservation  schools, 
he  reports,  should  be  generously  maintained,  the  standards  raised,  the  accom- 
modations enlarged,  the  courses  extended  and  multiplied,  and  ample  vocational 
and  normal  training  provided.  He  suggests  that  if  economies  must  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  Indian  Bureau  that  they  be  applied  elsewhere  rather  than  to  per- 
mit any  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  All  three  of 
the  schools  inspected  were  running  at  full  capacity  and  are  constantly  obliged 
to  reject  applications  for  admission  because  of  lack  of  aecoiimiodations.  They 
are  doing  good  work  and  are  well  and  economically  administered. 

At  Haskell  there  ought  to  be  provided  at  once  a  normal  course  which  Will 
train  competent  Indian  young  men  and  women  to  be  teachers.  The  school 
should  have  a  separate  office  building  constructed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
grounds  and  providing  adequate  accommodations  for  the  clerical  staff  and  a 
vaolt  for  the  keeping  of  valuable  papers.  The  (Jovemnient  should  als«o  pui*- 
chase  a  portion  of  the  Learnard  estate  north  <if  the  school  campuK.  as  more 
land  is  needed  for  a  new  athletic  Held  and  will  be  ultimately  re<iuired  for  addi- 
tional buildings. 

At  Sherman  Institute  the  plant  ought  to  be  enlarfisied  so  as  to  accommodate 
more  pupils.  Two  additional  dormitories  should  be  built  at  once,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls.  More  pupils  will  require  additions  to  the  classroom 
space  in  the  main  school  building,  and  a  new  boiler  will  be  needed  in  the  power 
house  to  carry  the  additional  dormitories.  Three  more  cottages  for  employees 
should  also  be  built  at  once.  There  is  urgent  need  for  more  land  for  the 
farm  developments  because  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  an  extension 
of  the  farm  facilities  helps  in  reducing  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  institute. 

The  most  urgent  problem  just  now  confi-onting  the  administration  of  the 
Sherman  School  is  Involved  in  the  new  order  ji)f  the  department  to  dismiss 
or  exclude  Indians  over  21  years  of  age.  The  ambition  of  Indian  youth  for 
more  training  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  not  discouraged.  The  Riverside 
Hijfh  School  opens  its  doors  to  Indian  pupils  without  cost,  and  the  (Tovemment 
is  under  charge  only  for  their  board  and  hKlging  at  Sherman  Institute. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  order  dismissing  Indian  young  people  over 
-1  be  rescinded  In  order  that  the  superintendent  may  retain  the  older  Iwys 
and  girls  and  encourage  them  to  attend  high  school.  Because  of  lack  of 
reliable  records  many  .young  people  at  Riverside  who  are  recorded  as  over  21 
5rv  really  younger. 
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Tlie  attendance  at  Sherman  Institute  ought  not  to  be  decreased  at  either 
end  by  eliminating  the  older  pupils  or  excluding  the  younger  ones.  The 
school  should  be  enlarged  and  upbuilt  to  the  capacity  of  at  least  1,000.  A 
similar  enlargement  at  such  good  schools  as  Phoenix,  Albuquerque,  and  Santa 
Fe  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  most  pressing  problem  of  Indian  education, 
namely,  the  education  of  children  on  the  Navajo  reservations  for  whom  no 
present  school  facilities  exist 

At  the  Salem  School  things  were  found  in  a  gratifying  condition  of  effi- 
ciency, the  school  work  going  forward  in  an  admirable  manner.  McBride 
Hall,  the  girls'  dormitory,  should  be  at  once  enlarged  for  the  accommodation 
of  60  more  pupils,  and  the  dormitory-  for  the  larger  boys  should  also  be  In- 
creased in  capacity.  The  dormitory  for  younger  boys  is  old,  inconvenient, 
and  unsanitary,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  new  one  be  built  promptly.  There 
is  immediate  need  of  the  completion  of  the  new  power  house. 

It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  be 
added  to  the  course  at  the  school,  with  full  vocational  grades.  The  commercial 
course  f^ould  be  offered  for  the  boys,  and  normal  courses  added  for  the 
girls.  The  older  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  at  Chemawa  and  attend 
the  high  school  and  college  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Salem.  The  €k>vemment 
can  well  afford  to  give  the.se  older  boys  and  girls  board  and  lodging. 

MISSION  INDIANS  OF  SOXTTHEBN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  March,  1022,  Oommissiouers  Smiley  and  Eliot  visited  the  mission  reser- 
vations of  Soboba,  Morongo,  Martinez,  Torres,  Augustine,  Cabazon,  and  Palm 
Springs,  in  southern  California.  They  found  a  condition  of  exceptional  dis- 
order and  commotion  at  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Mission  Indian 
Agencies.  Charges  and  rumors  of  all  kinds  were  flying  back  and  forth.  Recent 
happenings  had  produced  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest  among 
all  these  Indians.  Everywhere  the  Mission  Indians  were  unusually  reticent 
and  suspicious  and  their  resentment  seemed  to  be  Justifiable. 

Sometime  ago  the  Indians,  under  the  guidance  of  a  white  man,  formed  a 
"  Federation  of  Mission  Indians."  Tliey  declared  the  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation was  the  improving  of  their  condition  and  for  promoting  concerted 
action  for  mutual  welfare.  At  the  federation  meetings  expressions  of  ill  will 
or  hostility  to  the  Government  were  occasionally  heard.  Grievances  were 
aired  and  complaints,  both  legitimate  and  trivial,  were  uttered.  As  a  result, 
and  under  orders  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  some  57  Indians  were  placed 
under  arrest  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  Government.  Upon 
arrirignment  In  court  they  were  dismissed  without  bail. 

The  procedure  was  ill  advised  and  utterly  futile.  It  produced  no  results 
except  to  stir  resentment  among  the  Indians  and  to  arouse  the  indignation  of 
their  friends  among  the  white  citizens.  An  outcome  of  this  episode  has  been 
the  organization  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  Indian  Welfare  League,  which  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  legal  rights  and  safeguards  of  all  Indian  wards,  encouraging 
Indian  associations,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  the  suit  against  these  Indians  should 
be  promptly  dismissed  and^teps  be  taken  to  soothe  the  Justly  outraged  feelings 
of  the  Indians  and  their  friends. 

No  adequate  reason  ex'sts  for  the  continuance  of  two  agenc  es  among  thene 
Indians;  one  superintendent  can  readilj^  and  effectively  handle  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Mission  bands.  The  agencies  should  be  reunited  at  Riverside,  and  it 
is  understood  th  s  is  the  purpo.se  and  intention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ind:an 
Affairs. 

With  the  exception  of  Soboba,  all  the  reservations  visited  are  locatetl  in  the 
Coachella  Valley.  This  is  a  desert  country,  but  under  irrigation  it  proves 
remarkably  fruitful.  It  has  an  except  onally  hot  climate  and  early  fruits  and 
vegetables  flourish.  The  Indian  people  can  earn  comfortable  livings  by  lalM>r 
on  the  land,  the  building  of  roads,  d  tches,  and  bridges  and  the  setting  out  of 
orchards. 

On  the  Martinez  and  Torres  Reservations,  where  allotting  agents  were  found 
«t  work,  there  is  enough  land  to  allot  all  the  Indians  and  to  leave  3,000  acres 
over.  Th  s  surplus  land  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  put  Into  developing 
water  for  irrigating  purposes  on  the  Indian  allotments.  The  Augustine  and 
Cabazon  Reservat  ons  have  Just  enough  land  to  give  each  Indian  a  40-ucre 
MJlotnient.    There  is  a  cons  derable  tract  left  over  on  the  Morongo  Reservation 
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after  the  allotment  of  the  lands.  A  good  many  Indians  refused  to  take  up 
their  allotments  or  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  representat  ves  of  the 
(roremment. 

Most  of  the  Indians  «)n  these  reservations  live  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
public  schools.  But  little  opposit.on  .was  found  to  the  presence  of  the  In- 
dians exc*ept  on  the  Torres  lleservation  where  the  local  school  board  denied 
admission  to  the  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools,  or  made  things  uncom- 
fortable for  them.  At  Palm  Springs  the  district  school  was  badly  placed  and 
the  Government  should  give  o  acres  on  the  reservation,  just  across  the  road 
which  borders  the  town,  for  the  s.te  of  a  new.  schoolhouse.  The  school  district 
will  agree  to  erect  a  suitable  schoolhouse  and  give  free  tuition  to  10  Indian 
children  in  perpetidty.  This  offer  should  be  promptly  accepted.  The  old  super- 
intendent's house  at  Soboba  should  be  transformed  into  a  good  cottage  hospital, 
as  there  are  no  hospitals  for  the  M.ssion  Indians  in  either  the  northern  or 
southern  jurisdictions. 

The  representatives  of  the  Governmont  among  these  Mission  people  will  have 
need,  for  a  hmg  time  to  come,  of  all  the  forbearance  and  patience  they  possess. 
Th  ngs  have  been  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done  and  things  left  undone 
that  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  ((mditions  reflect  no  credit  on  the  admn- 
istratlon  of  Indian  affairs  and  wiser  counsels  must  prevail  and  past  mis- 
takes must  be  corrected  before  confidence  can  be  restored  and  the  renmauts  of 
these  bands  of  poor  and  harmless  people  led  into  paths  of  progress  and 
fontent. 

Note. — The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  making  preparations  to  consoli- 
date the  two  Mission  Indian  jurisdictions  at  the  time  Commissioners  Eliot 
and  Smiley  were  in  that  country.  The  consolidation  was  put  into  effect 
in  April,  1922. 

TAKIMA  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Yakima  Reservation,  in  south  central  Washington,  contains  nearly  a 
million  acres  of  land.  There  are  about  180,000  acres  that,  under  irrigation, 
can  be  classed  as  agricultural  land.  The  rest  is  mountainous  timber  country, 
sagebrush  desert,  or  rough  grazing  land.  When  Commssioner  Kliot  in8i>ecte<l 
this  superintendency  in  March,  1922,  there  were  3,000  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion. All  have  been  allotted.  Some  are  farming  on  their  own  allotments  and 
some  have  leased  their  allotments  to  white  farmers.  About  750  allottees  live 
<»ff  the  reservation,  some  engage  in  Ashing  along  the  Columbia  Kiver  and 
other  places  and  others  at  their  trades  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  reservation. 

About  700  have  received  their  patents  in  fee  but  retain  their  rights  In  the 
unallotted  lands  and  timber.  As  a  rule,  the  Indians  are  reluctant  to  receive 
their  patents  in  fee.  They  say  they  do  not  want  to  assume  responsibility  of 
citizenship  and  they  strenuously  object  to  paying  taxes.  Almost  without 
exception  they  appear  to  prefer  to  remain  wards  of  the  Government  and  to 
have  their  leases  and  other  business  affairs  transacted  through  the  agency. 

The  agency  headquarters  is  located  at  old  Fort  Simcoe,  more  than'  20 
niles  from  the  railroad  and  from  the  towns  and  banks  where  the  business 
hag  to  be  done.  It  Is  also  l>eyond  the  edge  of  the  lnhablte<1  section  of  the 
reservation.  The  Indians,  who  live  for  the  most  part  on  the  agricultural 
'«nd  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation,  must  go  a  long  way  to  reach  the 
f»ffice.  The  water  supply  at  the  agencj-  is  inadequate  and  the  absence  of  all 
school  opportunities  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  keep  married  em- 
ployees. It  Is  high  time  that  the  superintendent's  office  was  moved  either 
to  Toppenlsh  or  to  Wapato.  Already  the  lease  clerk,  the  field  matron,  and  the 
'lay  school  Inspector  have  been  established  In  the  towns  on  the  railroad,  and 
the  boarding  school  at  Fort  Simcoe  has  been -closed. 

AH  the  Indian  children  on  the  reservation  have  public-school  privileges,  the 
Oovemment  paying  the  districts  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  of  restricted 
Indians.  There  are  some  17  schools  available  and  apparently  they  are  con- 
veniently lo<ated.  The  attendance  of  Indian  children  is  fairly  regular  and 
^I'e  children  are  welcomed  into  the  schools  without  prejudice. 

There  are  four  irrigation  projects  affecting  the  reservation.  The  Ahtanum 
<litch,  taking  Its  supply  from  Ahtanum  Creek  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
reservation,  is  completed  and  serves  a  number  of  Indian  farmers  as  well  as  the 
^arms  of  white  owners  and  renters.  The  Wapato  system  is  the  main  supply 
nnd  support  of  the  people  on  the  reservation ;  it  seems  well  devised  and  success- 
inlly  operated,  although  not  yet  completed.    The  Satus  project,  which  has  not 
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Tbf  ^UebAf  in  fi  wihc  )*H£b^  vitliont  imssllBneiHSi.  and  IrietlaB  terwBBs  Ui^  vc:)iiB^ 
iBf*D  mid  liifliBiH^  TTfnOd  l«e  Oniie  mvin  ^Ml  OomimflBiaBBr  Btnic  icqEXF  :8ihz 
"^hi^  y#e  B(«f«iiiiQiliidH^  vrrJHim  fnrfliBr  6^«?*. 

li  )>H^  Inuf  )»flrai  weT  ^m«vx  to  t±ie  6qHErtziiE9it  tnai  fiurc  lov  over  C^M* 
3kirrfeji*  chiitbwL   il  ti*  XLT-tjo  'Himnrr  grnwmg:  nj*  iii  ^mvufst  Xaucscwsr  :far 

Hie  GnveramiBDr  wait  aidu^aref:  The  Imfldin^  cff  s^Hiolfi.  The  ^!^£X%3C)  jmimui'- 
jif  fiJiTfr  desire  liie  flAncKDnc  of  tbe?  rtriirtwwi 

The  Q«gwrmti«m  h^^  hees  cssaffise}?^  Twyfiiwrn  of  ii»  dms^  il  jtermirxiuf  xiiit^ 
CHOAdrnkiL  ti*  'tiiiniii*e  i ;   ikd  jirimdiitf  tin  iacilxLief;  moaem^iitrtpd  in  The  xjuht" 
THTifiefi  1»T  <"  im23«Bb.     Tlk*r  *<"UtH*-  flfi  K-euiui'  *".auv<iii,  J<irni(!r>T  napcl  in  t*  utnutoer 
4rf  XflTii^it  diildi^i*.  iiB*  iteoi  "U»hwj  -rIik^  IKi^    T5ie  nwr  >i{!hi«u.  tn  Tif  3klflini~ 
TutTj  'WiL  utTtHmanu^int  fr^im  ^r^t  it.  jn^*  (diBtirBit.  hm  jm*»  iuM>  mi*j  -C  It*-  auic 
^T  y.uvu^u  juQiDtw    Tilt-  Nl^x.U'  ^Mtiirdiiii:  wliMjh^  m  'Oiiiii  I^b.  F^cn  i*ebu»rt: 
TfdiHi'^lii,  Kh^iTi*'^  aiiit  *  to^tl  iNiim   ^^uix  he  «nh.xaM.  ii'  ifc^(*«aimi(*<iiae  iiiui>\ 
fiilicirai  hz    tNinm*intT:^4i.7    flhr^n  is^itat^^t:.     Ii   msj,    ut-  jtoKuliie  xliin   The  «iu. 
xnlliuir?  ^ifMi  t«j  Fnn  ITiupii^  cm.  he  chmi^Bkl  iiixo  ii  w^Mml  for  Xi!vi^>  <:hiianai 


HI  Tnrt  X*^a2ice.  Araz^  i»s  Thf  itJ^KX  micL  jb  jhihc  <if  ^MfmlarMixi  anc  inijwf*^- 
uTiae.  the  leadriif:  Nn^^Jti  Tefterva..  Im^  lu^itotf  ii«%e  ^'.IIMi  rutXH:.  tnwtr  XtMMMM* 
fdieer  ^o»A  ^mti^  attt  uhmc  ^^. «...  i^^rfi  *,  .  Tiwn  mtiqh^  ag^irfFiniiuaetT  £,4«m».Ht«t 
Hrr^ef^  of  v!iu<l<  imt  ^!1.<MK*  acrreF  bi«  ckaam^  Bf^  u^ricuinsnj  hoA.  ithom  hull 
«f  m:hi(±  i»  «iiic  ti*  he  fnuKiQ^oih^  <«f  irniat?  hhl  lii  that  cnmina?:.  jd  The  v 
fiqia<^  m  mil— II  itf  rBQOired  neneBiK'  Itir  cmEm^  &  aabt  or  inaae  anw:  im^f*r  ^* 
iKsaef:  HI  iettS  fiHC  «  shf^q*  iit  #«itET  -^  tkrnei^  Jki  Xhew-  £cims:  ttit  2iiM^^  ceztk.-. 
The  r4ilMt  hMOBBK.  moA  xhe  JWiiMMi  iiha^*  Huci  «Riaii  «if  i^  ladiHU  oT  xtu«*  3fe^ 
«Bn-e  vMAd  TiBffHXPe  a  miiuniHrn  iiiiHi  ^;nKrDf[  nraa  4if  ^J4Ht(«Mi  wx«&.  nmnnrimr 
the  artm  4if  the  JsiwavikBL  Vhob  jr  if  ■■■inifiiiital  iliat  a  ^cof  iHTpe  jij  ipm - 
TMA  «if  Thif.  wwnj  i»  Mfawimf  dflKVL.  «wEnhlfl»  f «r  avF  — ifiil  jiiBjiimi.  ii  am 

tm  iHH^  »Ji  Thr  *MM(!iK  it  <:«a  ja^tfiuij"  rraae  hihI  at  fmmt  ^MrTiiHi 

iiif  ^mmt  wmsli*^  ^mquc  he  tff  {9eia  Iguatti  ti*  Tttr 
lTidiH]»  for  liie  mn«^CBip  tiT  the  jt  i««fK«t  iiiinrtipi  t€  -mwik. 
4  •f  tte  113««*  laflliMi  ^Dhi  91  ISQki  ^«ar  mtder  That:  ^nnndirtifiiL  4JM^ 
hiiilM   —MTlti   H»i  nkTMCtillr  lide  i» 

or  41*  jnr  ovt  nf 

itf  idir  jAiar-  ill 
ThHi    I  I— n.i   mluGh  ite  rhOdfvoi  emid  aGtoBd  ^«m;  A^R  1  IMi.  tBil  1:27  itf 

'»>  1.3W*,  «te(ft  erw  J 11  i«>  a 

i^iaiW  hp  caaiwiaf^  ior«  ■  lnMirtiiij,  «dbMd.  a 

T«*  liie  Tihoa  -tC  i^ie  twirfliBr  af'hwwi  as  F«ir: 
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Ob  Ite  mOmr 

if  fliB  Gj'PBPMMt  pii  ■■Mil  taic  wlilfc  4»ttfc—  ■  t0  Twmnitir  Ikis  raspcL 

mill 

«f  these  Taiti—  teave  taiimjiiffe  sofl  tm^dMom.  A 
-■iuft  ^iiiiiitil  is  nmiaatMimmd  m  a  tnoMiBf:  intflBted  f «r  wtim-  parpases.  If  & 
T^eETolar  hoqpit&l  were  Tirtwided,  tdne  ^aadasg  ovnld  lip  jm&6  to  lazpelrr  am,Mi  I 
i^kt  fldMNd  fiirnilifM,  13ie  apfaxr  neirvrdfi  ftevr  tiMJi  mxe  9iD  <^uldreD  of 
«eb«»ol  ape  n  this  jwindintiiM  a&A  l^fll:  3M  iitlwt  mdb/mL  Tint  ■puii'jr  twiiii 
iD^  mfbmil  mt  Grnvx  P«ait  tes  2M  }n]|»ite.  Theve  sre  4M  ehflaim  m4io  Ao 
B4it  alitcBd  aoj  «iGtiM*L  wiilt^  is  OMre  than  9(»  per  oent  of  1^  w^bwA-^L^ 
chfldren. 


Till*,  ifjwiriatka  wa*;  fet  aiiart  f«r  tbe  XaraSo  Indians  win*  five  in  nortb- 
eoflrpin  AriaoBa  and  iMirtirveslem  New  Mexicw.  Sfaiprm^  liie  a^sBory  site, 
if"  fotnatod  is  zHirtlnr<*ft  New  Mesiop  <»  t3ie  weiit  fdde  «f  tiie  £tes  Jxtan  J&r-er. 
T^te  r^^aervatino  raxttaiss  €j(M  Xara.lofi.  Tbis  is  tbe  moat  bancB  pert  M  tbe 
Nb:\  uj(»  {HmntrF.  v'bene  tb^irimmit  «>f  aqwaiie  siQes  coartalB  sio  sraaa,  frs^m  after 
tbe  bearriest  raiirfall 

Tbe  nioHt  inQMirtaiit  'quRFtkm  of  tli^  apeaker  »  raised  ^  the  lack  of  arihari 
larfhtMy  iiv  1.4Klfi»  (^hDdTeii  and  the  suidher  is  inerea^aBfL  The  reaerratSai 
boiiTdiiip  f«^H««l  cam  )ie  enUrpad  at  laaiA  Itsm  expenae  thsa  wID  he  ittcmiTed 
ir>  buOdiiiir  new  iVDefL  The  G<n mLment  has  pennftted  hcfpt^  and  fdrla  to 
ui*  in  tixis  reaervatioii  niil  the;-  ave  tmm  -tM  to  ^  to  atjhaoi  and  this 
that  a  nniiiba*  of  cbikto«n,  who  havie  all  tbte  ri^Ms  of  a^jr  AuMBritam  <4dld  ta 
an  edacBtMm,  hr^e  b««  cheaiBd  cntt  «ff  cne.    It  is  time  thia  ^-JiimrtaB  «f  a 

Tbe  tealtfa  <tf  tbeae  Isdoaw  ie  aaid  to  he  had  aa  far  a*  tPhemikitfa  is  etm- 
faemed,  ane^fth  aef  thmm  honp  afflkiied  wiili  l±at  dtaeaBe.  Theiv  are  pnteWir 
tbe  imBM*  sumber  «f  tzac^Mima  caaea.  The  ^/o^sttal  ptamt  at  Sbiprw^  is  aide- 
qiui:ie.  but  Hie  defMOTmeDl  does  not  allot  aylii  .In  ■!  mumvjr  f«r  lailiilwanii  and 
a  mmiher  «C  patkiF  rt  waaid  «itei«iae  treat  ave  sow  tarand  awaj  to  4ie, 
or  ^set  wtH  as  heat  Hiejr  joaj.    Tine  aUowvaoe  ataaald  be  laam^Alj  iaenaasd. 

Nike.— la  tbe  late  ^iriac:  «f  IfiS  OammsaiaBer  Rnsihe.  of  tbe  Bareaa  «r 
Indiax  A&aira.  riaited  the  aereral  Nara^  aap*-g*M*»J»fltmies  aad  jn  laiweHj 
iin>fTiri^ed  tbe  land  aitaatMa  af  the  uiwiw.mi  i  ■thai  Nara^  iMfiaaa  la  an- 
tifTZpatinB  «f  this  he  had  detailed  Ikartnr  Marw^allL.  diief  «f  the  Land  I^irli&aB 
4if  tbf"  Tniliaa  Cifice.  b^  the  bead  of  a  oaHaaaaBiaa  nmde  np  of  t^  apv^enl 
iiUtlfluMts  wboae  Indians  are  directhr  Intereitad  la  tliia  matter  with 
trans  to  mahe  a  tbenAigh  g  ■nvaai  cf  the  aatnafiaa  with  the  patpoae  << 
Tsamiim^  eontendinfr  izrLef>e6ts. 

T^te  reaalt  nf  the  mnamawifipcr's  actrrit?-  was  a  "«!vCtiar  tafacbH  "  of  '&e 
Indians,  white  cattkanea.  and  Indiaa  Sierrioe  lupntacauathiea,  no  that  at  the 
f^HMe  4tf  tbe  ftacai  year  The  pronpect  of  UtoAlnji  tbe  railread  and  puMic  daanihi 
iaiHb:  hi  af^ofvdanoe  wiiii  a  pnauediu'e  wfai(±  was  ner^eaaarr  t<*  enable  tranfffnv 
If)  t«e  made  ia  aw^li  way  as  t4*  meet  tiie  Ttspnvmaaitm  of  law  and  repnlatiaBa 
was  £0T<a-aUe.  AU  tlif*  «^ilie  eartlemen  abeat  intereats  w<atld  Ite  al[e>rt9ed  \it 
tiie  i«n9HMied  t^ononlidatitn  of  hath  kinds  of  lands  had  indkmted  their  willinp- 
neas  k*  fHN^M^rate.  Ai  the  cl(»Ne  of  tlie  fiaea]  inear  neactiati<ats  were  atill  ia 
jmi^rfHiK.  WliBe  it  is  km*  oarJj  to  yeniuiy  the  amaiHH'Lkai  that  this  perpiesmf 
amiatiuu.  whi^^'b  OmnusfiHaier  Seott  treated  at  a  eoitfuderatile  lenrth  ia  his 
rt^MTt.  will  be  ek-ared  nfi  to  tbe  entrne  aatiftfanioB  of  aD  parties  ooawrnod 
tiMve  is  bo|ie  that  the  fiendmi:  nepotiatiiBs  wUD  lend  to  Haoeeaa. 

Tfvwurd  tbe  ckiae  of  tiie  fiaraJ  jiear  ai»<jra3  orpaniaations  and  Indiridnala 
jDterHAtK^  in  pnomotiiif;  tbe  weiUaTe  of  Indians  to(dc  ap  with  the  SecrKaiy 
€if  War  tbe  fmipttaltMai  to  tranK&r  the  <M  Fnrt  Wimxlie  U'wands  and  hodldin^ 
in  nortirweaftera  Nf^  llexi^'o.  to  the  I«epartmenr  of  the  Iiii€*ri«r  witb  the  Tmt- 
pone  of  nflia^  the  }ilaiii  mm  a  iKiardtnr  «cl»o(4  far  Naraio  r^ukbcu. 
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for  the  use  of  the  Navajo  from  any  sort  of  entry.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  the  homestead  rights  and  improyements  of  homesteaders  and  cattle- 
men  at  a  reasonable  price. 

This  plan  would  enable  the  Navajo  to  be  settled  by  themselves  on  lands  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  cheapest  way.  Not  only  would  this  be  the  right  thing 
for  the  Government  to  do  but  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  railroad 
lands  because  they  would  lie  in  solid  Mocks,  thus  making  more  manageable 
the  leasing  of  railroad  lands  to  white  cattlemen  who,  after  leasing,  could  fence 
the  lands  in  a  solid  body  without  interference,  and  friction  between  the  white 
men  and  Indians  would  be  done  away  with.  Commissioner  Scott  urges  that 
this  be  accomplished  without  further  delay. 

It  has  long  been  well  Jcnown  to  the  department  tnat  there  are  over  6,800 
Navajo  children  in  the  Navajo  country  growing  up  in  savage  Ignorance  for 
lack  of  school  facilities.  This  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with  the  Navajo, 
which  provides,  among  othei  things,  that  the  children  shall  be  educated  by 
the  Government  and  obligates  the  building  of  schools.  The  Navajo  parents 
generally  desire  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Government  has  been  extremely  negligent  of  its  duty  in  permitting  this 
condition  to  continue  by  not  providing  the  facilities  contemplate  in  the  treaty 
ratified  by  Congress.  The  school  at  Keams  Canyon,  formerly  used  by  a  number 
of  Navajo  children,  has  been  closed  since  1015.  The  new  school  at  Ute  Moun- 
tain will  accommodate  from  150  to  200  children,  but  now  has  only  41  Ute  and 
17  Navajo  pupils.  The  Navajo  boarding  schools  at  Chin  Lee,  Port  Defiance, 
Tohatchi,  Shiprock,  and  Crown  Point  can  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  many 
children  at  comparatively  slight  expense.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  old 
military  post  of  Fort  Wingate  can  be  changed  into  a  school  for  Navajo  children. 

KAVAJO  BESEBVATIGN. 

The  Navajo  Reservation,  with  its  agency  headquarters,  school,  and  hospital 
at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  is  the  largest  and,  in  point  of  population  and  import- 
ance, the  leading  Navajo  reserve.  Its  Indians  have  20,000  cattle,  over  300,000 
sheep  and  goats,  and  about  24,003  horses ;  they  occupy  approximately  3,000,000 
acres,  of  which  but  22,000  acres  are  classed  as  agricultural  land,  about  half 
of  which  is  said  to  be  susceptible  of  irrigation.  In  that  country,  at  the  ac- 
cepted minimiun  of  required  acreage  for  grazing  a  steer  or  horse  must  have  40 
acres  at  least  and  a  sheep  or  goat  S  acres.  At  these  figures  the  20,000  cattle, 
the  24,000  horses,  and  the  300,000  sheep  and  goats  of  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
serve would  require  a  minimum  total  grazing  area  of  4,160,000  aer^  exceeding 
the  area  of  the  reservation.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  country  is  absolute  desert,  worthless  for  any  useful  purpose,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  true  the  8i4>erintendent'8  statement  is  that  at  the  present 
time  the  reservation  has  aJl  the  stock  it  can  properly  graze  and  a  good  portion 
of  it  is  overgrazed*  The  digging  of  more  wells  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Indians  for  the  watering  of  their  pt*e8ent  number  of  stock. 

Of  the  11.290  Indians  who  in  1920  were  under  this  jurisdiction,  4,348  were 
children  mentally  and  physically  able  to  attend  school  and  only  1.853  were 
reported  as  attending.  This  leaves  2,995  children,  or  69  per  cent  of  the  school- 
age  population,  who  were  not  in  any  school.  The  capacity  of  the  schools  in 
that  country  which  the  children  could  attend  was  but  1,186,  and  117  of  the 
children  were  sent  to  nonreservation  schools.  Since  1920  additional  facilities 
have  been  provided  so  that  the  total  capacity  of  all  reservation  schools  now 
is  1,540,  which  gives  room  to  a  few  more  childrHi.  The  Lakachuki  day  school 
should  be  converted  into  a  boarding  school,  a  boarding  school  erected  at  Wide 
Ruins,  and  needed  additions  made  to  the  plant  of  the  boarding  school  at  Fort 
Defiance. 

Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  tuberculosis,  and  also  trachoma,  on  the  reservation. 
It  is  utterly  Impossible  to  treat  any  such  cases  away  from  the  hospital  and 
sanatorium,  which  are  at  the  agency  headquarters.  Hospitals  are  needed  at  the 
Chin  Lee  and  Tohatchi  schools. 

FirEBLO  BONITO  AGENCY,  NSW  MEXICO. 

The  2,800  Navajos  under  this  jurisdiction  are  all  nonreservation  Indiana 
The  agency  headquarters  and  boarding  school  are  located  at  Crown  Point. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians,  and  nearly  all  of  *he  townships  involved 
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in  the  problem  of  the  nonrefleryatlon  Indians,  are*  within  this  jurisdiction. 
This  area  includes  over  a  hundred  townships  lying  north  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  east  and  sooth  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  the  country  is  adapt- 
able only  for  rough  gracing. 

In  common  with  the  whites  these  Indians  use  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of 
public  domain  and  railroad  lands  and  allotments  for  gracing.  l%e  Navajos 
own  100,000  sheep,  25,000  goats,  2,500  cattle,  and  10,000  horses.  They  are  a 
self-supporting  people  and,  with  any  sort  of  real  encouragement  from  the 
€k>vemment,  would  develop  into  good  citizens  and  taxpayers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Government  permits  the  white  cattlemen  to  monopolize  this  range. 
these  Indians  will  become  a  charge  upon  the  Nation  or  State,  or  both. 

A  large  number  of  these  Indians  have  tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  A  make- 
shift hospital  is  maintained  in  a  building  intended  for  other  purposes.  If  a 
regular  hospital  were  provided,  this  building  could  be  used  to  largely  augment 
the  school  facilities.  The  agency  records  show  there  are  800  children  of 
school  age  in  this  jurisdiction  and  that  894  attend  school.  The  agency  board- 
ing school  at  Crown  Point  has  254  pupils.  There  are  496  children  who  do 
not  attend  any  school,  which  is  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  school-age 
children. 

SAN  JUAN  RESERVATION,  NEW  MEXICO. 

This  reservation  was  set  apart  for  the  Navajo  Indians  who  live  in  north- 
eastern Arizona  and  northwestern  New  Mexico.  Shiprock,  the  agency  site, 
is  situated  in  northwest  New  Mexico  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Juan  River. 
The  reservation  contains  6,000  Navajoa  This  is  the  most  barren  part  of  the 
Navajo  country,  where  thousands  of  square  miles  contain  no  grass,  even  after 
the  heaviest  rainfall. 

The  most  Important  question  of  this  agency  is  raised  by  the  lack  of  school 
facilities  for  1,000  children  and  the  number  is  increasing.  The  reservation 
boarding  school  can  be  enlarged  at  much  less  expense  than  will  be  incurred 
in  building  new  ones.  The  Government  has  permitted  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
up  in  this  reservation  until  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  school  and  this  means 
tliat  a  number  of  children,  who  have  all  the  rights  of  any  American  child  to 
an  education,  have  been  cheated  out  of  one.  It  is  time  this  violation  of  a 
trust,  assumed  by  the  Government,  came  to  an  end. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  is  said  to  be  bad  so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  con- 
cerned, one-fifth  of  them  being  afflicted  with  that  disease.  There  are  probably 
the  same  number  of  trachoma  case&  The  hospital  plant  at  Shiprock  is  ade- 
quate, but  the  d^artment  does  not  allot  sufficient  money  for  maintenance  and 
a  number  of  patients  it  would  otherwise  treat  are  now  turned  away  to  die, 
or  get  well  as  best  they  may.    This  allowance  should  be  promptly  increased. 

Note. — In  the  late  spring  of  1922  Commissioner  Burke,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  visited  the  several  Navajo  superintendencies  and  personally 
investigated  the  land  situation  of  the  nonreservatlon  Navajo  Indians.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  he  had  detailed  Doctor  Marschalk,  Chief  of  the  Land  Division 
of  the  Indian  Office,  as  the  head  of  a  commission  made  up  of  the  several  super- 
intendents whose  Indians  are  directly  interested  in  this  matter  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  with  the  purpose  of  har- 
monizing contending  interests. 

The  result  of  the  commissioner's  activity  was  a  *'  getting  together  **  of  the 
Indians,  white  cattlemen,  and  Indian  Service  representatives,  so  that  at  tlie 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  prospect  of  blocking  the  railroad  and  public  domain 
lands  in  accordance  with  a  procedure  which  was  necessary  to  enable  transfers 
to  be  made  in  such  way  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  law  and  regulations 
was  favorable.  All  the  white  cattlemen  whose  interests  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  both  kinds  of  lands  had  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  negotiations  were  still  in 
progress.  While  it  is  too  early  to  venture  the  assumption  that  this  perplexing 
situation,  which  Commissioner  Scott  treated  at  a  considerable  length  in  his 
report,  will  be  cleared  up  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned 
there  is  hope  that  the  pending  negotiations  will  lead  to  success. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  several  organizations  and  individuals 
interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Indians  took  up  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  proposition  to  transfer  the  old  Fort  Wingate  grounds  and  buildings, 
in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  the  pur- 
pose of  using  the  plant  as  a  boarding  school  for  Navajo  children.' 

11457—22 2 
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MOQUI  BESEBVATION,  ABIZONA. 

The  Moqui  Reservation  iu  northern  Arizona  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  Navajo  reservations.  Part  of  its  southern  boundary  lies  along  the  Butte 
country  occupied  by  public  domain  Navajo.  It  has  an  area  of  8,863  square 
miles  and  is  occupied  by  2,286  Hopi  and  2J00  Navajo  Indians.  The  agency  is 
located  at  Keams  Canyon,  85  miles  from  the  nearest  town  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing?  problems  noted  by  Commissioner  Scott,  wh<i 
visited  this  jurisdiction  in  September,  1921,  was  raised  by  the  presence  of  two 
tribes  of  radically  difTerent  characteristics  and  modes  of  life.  The  relations 
between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  are  antagonistic  to  a  degree  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  superintendent  to  maintain  law  and  order  without  adequate 
police,  and  this  has  not  been  given  by  the  department. 

The  Hopi  live  in  villages  on  top  of  high  mesas  and  some  of  their  houses 
antedate  the  landing  of  Columbus.  Their  villages  are  strongholds  which  they 
built  to  escape  inroads  of  the  Ute  and  Navajo.  They  are  an  inoffensive,  peace- 
loving  people.  Their  little  farms  lie  in  the  valleys  and,  unlike  the  Navajos,  they 
bring  in  their  cattle  and  sheep  to  corrals  near  the  villages  at  night  They  are 
a  people  of  fixed  habitation,  whereas  the  Navajo  are  seminomadic,  following 
their  flocks  and  herds  over  miles  of  country. 

This  whole  land  Is  semiarid  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  desert.  The 
Navajo  are  aggressive  and  independent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  these  -on  the  Moqul  Reservation  have  come  In  from  all  sides  with  a 
deliberate  purpose  of  taking  the  grazing  land  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
JBfepi.  When  a  Navajo  sees  a  Hopi  with  anything  he  wants  he  takes  it,  and 
there  is  no  recourse.  If  a  Hopi  is  using  grazing  land  which  the  Navajo  wants 
he  will  drive  the  Hopi  off,  scatter  his  stock,  and  force  him  to  draw  back  to 
the  narrow  area  adjacent  to  the  Hopi  villagea  The  Hopi  declare  that  the 
Navajo  steal  their  stock  and  run  them  off  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
sell  them. 

For  years  this  preventable  situation  has  continued.  The  agent  has  never 
been  given  an  adequate  number  of  police  to  end  these  encroachments  and 
maintain  law  and  order.  A  white  chief  with  25  well-paid  police  should  be 
provided  instead  of  the  present  force  of  6  insufficiently  paid  men  who 
are  vainly  attempting  to  maintain  order  on  8,868  square  miles  of  territory.  All 
the  Navajo  who  have  come  into  this  reservation  since  It  was  set  apart  for 
the  Hopi.  and  who  have  no  rights  of  occupancy,  should  be  put  off  by  force 
and  the  Hopi  protected  in  their  rights. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  stock  on  this  reservation  numbers  100,000  sheep, 
180,000  goats,  15,000  cattle,  10,000  horses,  and  2,000  burros.  The  Navajo 
Indians  own  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep,  the  Hopi  owning  In  the  neighborhood 
of  20,000  head.  The  average  Hopi  band  runs  from  20  to  100  sheep,  while  the 
average  Navajo  band  numbers  from  800  to  500,  with  a  number  of  family  bands 
of  from  1,800  to  2,500.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  water  developed  on 
the  reservation  the  stock  now  on  the  reserve  is  all  that  can  be  cared  for.  The 
range  adjacent  to  the  watering  places  is  overgrazed  and  the  Navajo  have 
gradually  closed  in  on  the  Hopi  until  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw to  a  few  grazing  areas  close  to  the  villages. 

School  accommodations  are  Insufficient  In  this  jurisdiction.  The  Hopi  chil- 
dren go  to  five  day  schools  near  their  villages.  Only  50  of  600  Navajo  children 
of  school  age  go  to  school.  The  boarding  school  at  Keams  Canyon,  which  has 
been  closed  since  1915,  should  be  repaired,  reopened,  and  filled  with  the  Navajo 
children,  most  all  of  whom  are  now  growing  up  without  any  education. 

There  is  a  good  hospital  building  at  Keams  Canyon,  but  It  has  no  doctor. 
One  should  be  sent  there  and  various  Improvements  should  be  made  to  the  hos- 
pital plant  Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  the  principal  diseases.  These 
Indians  are  receptive  to  the  first  disease  that  touches  them. 

Commissioner  Scott  was  informed  that  with  few  exceptions  the  employees 
in  this  reservation  are  constantly  changing.  Isolation  and  low  salaries  were 
said  to  be  the  causes  of  the  continual  turnover.  Living  expenses  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  elsewhere  because  of  the  long  distance  supplies  must  be 
hauled,  and  this  charge,  of  course,  is  passed  along  to  the  employees.  The  price 
of  commodities,  particularly  fresh  vegetables.  Is  very  high  at  the  railroad 
towns,  and  this  increased  price  is  further  increased  by  the  added  hauling 
charges.  This  makes  the  too  small  salaries  of  employees  even  smaller,  and 
when  opportunity  offers  they  leave  the  place. 
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There  are  practically  no  well-const nicted  roads.  The  roads  leading  out  of 
Keams  ('anyon  to  the  several  day  schools  were  built  with  Indian  labor.  In 
some  places  culverts  have  been  placed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  washes  and 
arroyos  have  neither  culverts  nor  bridges.  There  is  no  main  highway  to  the 
railroad,  because  after  every  rain  a  new  road  must  be  run  over  the  rough 
wmntry.  During  the  year  over  $8,000  was  spent  for  hauling  agency  freight. 
With  a  good  road,  autotrucks  could  be  bought  and  used  by  the  agency  with 
much  saving.  In  the  hauling  of  coal  to  the  schools  autotrucks  would  be  of 
particular  value.  In  winter  this  agency  sometimes  is  completely  isolated  from 
the  outside  world  days  at  a  time,  for  there  is  not  even  a  telephone  line  to  rail- 
road towns.  It  is  estimated  that  »  good  road  from  Keams  Canyon  to  the  Santa 
Pe  Railroad  could  be  built  for  $30,000,  and  a  telephone  line  would  cost  about 
$17,060. 

JICABILLA  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,   NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Jiourilla  Apache  ludiaus,  r)04  in  number,  are  Uicateti  ou  a  reser.atiin 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  New  Mexico  with  its  headquarters  at  Dulee  on 
the  Denver  &  lUo  Grande  Kailroad.  Th  s  tribe,  under  the  conipeleiit  manage- 
ment of  Superintendent  Faris,  is  making  rapid  deveh>pnient.  C'onunissioner 
Scott  inspected  this  jurisdiction  in  September,  1921.  He  reports  that  hut  a 
short  time  ago  these  people  were  in  a  starving  condition,  had  little  proiierty, 
and  had  been  diminishiu;;  in  numbers  for  a  i)eriod  of  20  years.  They  were 
discouraged  and  without  hope  for  the  future.  But  thr(m?2:h  the  elTorts  of  the 
sui)erintendent  a  <lecided  change  for  the  better  has  been  brought  about,  and 
they  I'.ave  been  started  on  the  upgrade.  Each  family  now  has  a  small  bimch 
of  sht^p,  the  people  have  enough  to  eal,  are  steadily  working,  have  hope  for 
the  future,  and  the  last  census  showed  a  s?nuill  incrca^e  in  |)opulation. 

The  reservation  is  composed  of  two  jiarts.  one  calle<l  the  allottCvl  area  at 
the  iierth  and  the  other  the  winter  range  to  the  south.  The  north  i)<)rtion. 
or  allotted  area,  approximates  354,000  acres  and  is  an  ideal  summer  range, 
while  the  southern  portion  of  400  000  acres,  a  rough  and  mountainous  region, 
is  suitable  f<ir  a  winter  range.  Over  $100,000  has  been  spent  ou  the  southern 
range  for  fencing,  developing  the  water  supply,  and  other  improvements  to 
permit  its  full  utilization  for  grazing.  This  area  was  set  apart  by  Executive 
onlers  of  November  11.  1907,  and  January  28,  1908.  There  has  l>een  a  projK)- 
sition  before  Congress  for  several  years  to  take  this  southern  portion  Jiway 
from  the  Apache,  for  distribution  to  surrounding  Mexicans.  Such  a  move 
would  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Jicarllla  Apache,  and  would  be  a  crime  against 
them  and  against  the  American  people. 

This  reservation  is  well  adapted  for  sheep  raising  and  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing 100,000  head,  or  alxmt  175  per  person.  When  this  number  Is  put  upon  the 
ranges  the  Indians  will  be  placed  firmly  upon  their  feet  and  will  be  well  on  the 
road  toward  prosperity  and  independence.  They  are  capable  of  handling  a 
larger  number  of  sheep  than  they  now  possess,  as  they  have  shown  their  ability 
to  take  excellent  care  of  the  present  flocks.  The  sum  of  $200,000  of  tribal 
money  should  be  secured  to  purchase  more  sheep  to  stock  the  reservation  to 
capacity. 

The  tribal  herd  of  1,200  cattle  is  free  of  encumbrance  but  the  time  is  not 
rijje  tor  its  distribution  to  Individuals.  Only  60  per  cent  of  the  2,500  acres  of 
the  agricultural  land  is  susceptible  of  irrigation.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
forage  are  grown  in  quantities  to  meet  the  agency  needs.  About  $820,000  of 
the  reservation  timber  has  been  cut  or  sold,  leaving  about  $200,000  still  for 
disposition. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  is  bad;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tribe  is 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Commissioner  Scott  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prev- 
alence of  this  disease  is  largely  due  to  housing  conditions.  He  compares  the 
present  mode  of  living  with  that  of  the  earlier  hunting  days  when  the  tepees 
were  frequently  shifted  about  from  place  to  place.  To-day  they  are  practically 
stationary,  are  of  fllmsj-  construction,  give  but  little  shelter,  and  everybody 
sleeps  and  spits  on  the  floor,  which  Is  covered  with  dust,  and  the  tuberculosis 
sputum  Is  carried  Into  the  food,  bedding,  and  faces  of  the  sleepers  by  the  wind 
and  flies.  There  is  no  prospect  of  really  bettering  the  tuberculosis  condition 
until  these  insanitary  home  conditions  are  radically  remedied. 

As  the  occupation  of  the  Indians,  who  are  shepherds,  requires  that  they  have 
at  least  two  dwelling  places,  some  even  more,  to  enable  them  to  follow  their 
flocks  from  the  high  to  the  low  lands  according  to  the  season  and  supply  of  grass 
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and  water,  and  as  wooden  houses  would  be  too  expensive,  Comroissioner  Scott 
is  convinced  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  these  Indians  to  adopt  the 
best  class  of  Navajo  hogans.  This  type  of  house  can  be  built  with  an  ax»  a 
spade,  and  pickax,  for  a  hogan  has  a  framework  of  pine  or  cedar  and  is  covered 
w'th  earth.  A  large,  comfortable  hogan  can  be  built  by  a  family  in  a  few  days. 
The  hole  in  the  roof  not  only  provides  an  outlet  for  smoke  but  furnishes  good 
ventilation.  Folding  beds  or  bunks  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  Arickaree, 
Mandan,  and  Gros  Ventre  Indians  of  the  Upper  Missouri  would  put  the  Jicarilla 
Indian  up  off  the  floor,  which  should  be  dug  down  to  hard  pan  so  as  to  give  a 
hard  compact  surface  free  from  dust. 

If  tuberculosis  is  to  be  successfully  fought  in  this  tribe  the  housing  conditions 
must  be  improved,  and  Commissioner  Scott  believes  these  Apache  Indians  can 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  hogans  of  their  neighbors.  He  further  recommends 
that  all  other  shepherd  tribes,  such  as  the  Mescalero  Apache,  Wotoyac  Ute  ( Ute 
Mountain),  Blackfeet,  Northern  Arapahoe,  and  Shoshone  be  urged  to  adopt 
the  Navajo  hogan  t3^pe  of  house.  He  feels  confident  that  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  dwelling  will  greatly  improve  the  health  and  comfort  of  such  Indians,  even 
those  who  now  are  living  in  ill-ventilated  log  huts.  He  suggests  that  several 
Navajo  families  be  employed  on  the  several  reservations  of  shepherd  Indians 
to  teach  them  how  to  make  the  hogans  and  to  educate  the  women  in  the  art 
of  making  Indian  blankets  of  wool. 

This  agency  is  supplied  with  practically  everything  it  needs  and  all  its  opera- 
tions seem  to  be  working  well.  There  is  a  good  hospital  equipped  with  suffi- 
cient instruments  and  drugs,  with  a  good  doctor  in  charge,  with  capable  assist- 
ants. There  is  an  adequate  sanitorium  likewise,  where  the  children,  most  of 
them  tubercular,  are  taken  care  of  and  a  school  connected  with  it  where  such 
education  is  given  as  the  physician  prescribes.  The  buildings,  although  mainly 
old  and  inexpensive,  are  comfortable  and  adequate. 

TTTE  MOUNTAIN  INDIAN   AGENCY,    COLORADO. 

The  agency  and  school  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Indians,  in  southwestern  Colo- 
rado, were  inspected  by  Commissioner  Scott  in  October.  1921.  There  are  456 
Indians  in  this  superintendency,  including  about  100  in  the  Polk  and  Poseys 
band  living  in  Aliens  Canyon  off  the  reservation,  100  miles  west  in  Utah.  These 
Capote  and  Moache  Utes  are  reported  as  full-bloods.  The  area  of  the  reserva- 
tion totals  512,000  acres,  of  which  about  360,000  acres  are  classified  as  usable 
for  grazing  purposes.  None  of  the  Indians  live  in  permanent  houses;  they 
move  their  tepees  from  place  to  place  In  summer  and  live  in  shelters  built  of 
brush  and  mud  in  the  winter  under  physical  living  conditions  which  are 
miserable. 

The  capacity  of  the  new  boarding  school  is  reported  at  150  but  it  is  said  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  200  children.  Only  58  children  were  found  enrolled.  41 
being  Ute  and  17  Navajo  pupils.  Over  $200,000  of  the  Ute  funds  were  used  to 
build  the  agency  plant  and  a  large  portion  of  this  amount  went  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  boarding  school.  Commissioner  Scott  calls  attention  to  the  use 
of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ute  capital  to  take  care  of  only  41  children, 
considering  that  the  small  size  of  the  tribe  could  never  furnish  many  children 
for  the  school. 

The  superintendent  reported  that  $120,000  was  the  allotment  to  carrv  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year,  $80,000  of  which  came  from  the  funds  of  the' tribe, 
and  It  was  expected  that  the  $420,000  fund  belonging  to  the  tribe  would  be 
exhausted  In  about  four  years.  Too  large  an  amount  of  the  Indians'  funds  are 
used  in  overhead  expenses. 

These  Indians  show  their  general  Impoverished  condition  in  appearance  and 
surroundings.  This  desert  country  has  never  furnished  them  with  more  than 
a  bare  existence.  These  people  are  little  better  off  than  they  were  when  the 
early  explorers  found  them  living  in  brush  and  grass  shelters,  miserably  and 
scantily  clad,  supporting  themselves  upon  grasshoppers,  roots,  and  rabbits. 

Every  family  should  be  started  at  once  with  a  band  of  sheep  purchased  now 
while  the  price  is  low.  The  men  should  be  instructed  to  erect  Navajo  hogans 
'>f  proper  size,  well  ventilated,  easily  cleaned,  and  provided  with  bunks  to 
Ueep  them  from  sleeping  In  the  germ-ladened  dust.  In  this  way  only  can 
t'^e  health  of  these  people  be  improved  because  the  miserable  sanitary  condi- 
< '  M  in  which  they  now  live  Is  responsible  for  the  great  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis among  them. 
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At  present  these  tJtes  have  a  very  small  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  ancT 
the  only  industry  which  the  reservation  can  support  is  grazing.  A  large  area  of 
the  reservation  is  not  now  used  because  there  is  not  enough  stock  to  make 
use  of  it 

These  Indians  are  making  no  progress.    The  Government  has  their  money 
with  the  authority  and  responsibility,  the  Indian  has  the  grass,  water,  earth, 
and  labor.    He  should  be  provided  at  once  with  sheep  and  induced  to  house,- 
himself  and  family  In  a  sanitary  way. 

NOBTHBBN  PUEBLO  INDIAN  AGENCT,  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Indian  pueblos  north  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  Taos,  Picuris,  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  Nambe,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Tesuque  were  visited  by  Commissioner 

i  Scott  in  October,  1921,  and  the  people  generally  were  found  to  be  well  housed, 

law  abiding,  and  industrious,  but  Very  poor. 

\  These  Indians  claim  ownership  of  their  lands  from  original  occupation,  by 

Spanish  grants  guaranteed  them  by  the  United  States,  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  with  Mexico,  In  which  the  United  States  affirmed  tiielr  ownership.  The 
Government  has  never  really  protected  them  in  their  rights  for  it  has  by  in- 
action allowed  Mexican  squatters  to  occupy  large  areas  of  their  grants  by  en- 
croaching continually  thereon  until  the  Indians  have  but  1  or  2  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  left,  per  capita,  an  insufficient  amount  for  maintenance.  Because  of 
this  noninterference  from  the  Government,  the  squatters  claim  rights,  and  al- 
though many  of  these  Mexican  claims  are  considered  preposterous,  the  claimants 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  unmolested  and  to  encroach  more  and  more  from 
year  to  year.  The  Indian,  helpless  to  protect  himself  In  a  lawful  way,  looks  to 
the  department  to  protect  him,  as  Its  dutj-  requires.  This  land  question  is  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  the  continual  clashes  and  squabbles  over  trespass.  There 
are  many  cases  pending  in  the  courts  against  the  squatters.    This  whole  question 

i  can  be  settled  by  promptly  pressing  the  suits  to  trial  and  judgment. 

I  '  In  every  conference  which  the  Indians  held  with  Commissioner  Scott  they 

expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  the  tribal  attorney  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  their  land  Interests  and  to  attend  to  the  adverse  condition  sur- 
rounding their  land  grants.  They  insisted  they  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the 
selection  of  their  legal  adviser  so  they  could  be  certain  he  would  be  a  man  who 
would  be  freft  from  all  influences  which  might  be  antagonistic  to  their  interests. 
The  Pueblos  complained  that  in  all  the  years  of  Government  supervision  they 
have  never  been  consulted  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  the  tribal  at- 
torney. Commissioner  Scott  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  common  dissatlsfac  ion  of 
all  tlie  Pueblos  in  the  northern  Jurisdiction  has  created  a  condition  which  should 
be  inquired  into  by  the  department.  If  the  Indians  are  right  in  their  contentloiL 
prompt  remedial  action  should  be  taken. 


CHIPPEWAS  OF  TUBTLE  MOUNTAIN,    NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  covers  two  towusliips  of  Rolette 
County  in  North  Dakota,  a  few  miles  from  the  Canadian  line.  It  was  visited 
l».v  (Commissioner  McDowell  in  September,  1921.  He  reports  there  are  over 
3.e(K)  Pembina -Chippewa  8  under  this  jurisdiction,  about  1,700  living  outside  the 
reserve  in  adjoining  townships  and  on  distant  nonreservation  allotments  lu 
western  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  Only  168  of  this  population  are  full 
bloods.    Most  of  the  mixed  bloods  are  of  French-Indian  ancestry. 

These  Indians  have  no  tribal  funds,  lands,  cattle,  or  timber.  From  necessity 
they  are  a  self-supporting  people  and  have  always  been  poor,  and  every  winter 
i>«  a  i>erlod  of  suffering  an<l  privation.  In  the  summer  the  men  work  for  a  time 
in  the  wheat  tlelds  in  the  vicinity.  As  a  class  the  Indians  are  improvident,  and 
urc  indifferent  workers,  for  they  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage  of  progress 
where  they  recognize  tlrat  steady  emi)loyment  only  will  give  them  more  than 
a  bare  existence. 

In  this  one-crop  country  labor  demands  vary  with  the  seasons  and  crop  con- 
ditions. In  the  poor  years  work  in  the  wheat  fields  is  cut  down  and  the  lu- 
dians^  means  of  obtaining  ready  cash  is  curtailed.  In  the  winters  following  ixxir 
harvests  the  sui)erlntendent  does  not  have  sufRclent  money  available  for  the 
relief  of  distress  and  has  been  corapelle<l  to  call  on  the  Red  Cross  for  assistance. 
The  Indians  who  have  received  patents  in  fee  are  not  ent'tled  to  Croverument 
aid,  and  it  is  held  by  some  that  even  the  wives  and  children  of  such  Indians,. 
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though  restricted,  should  not  receive  Federal  aid.  It  is  believed  that  discre- 
tionary authority  should  be  given  the  superintendent  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
families  of  citizen  Indians,  for  the  situation  here  is  unusual.  Many  of  these 
Indians  hold  allotments  remote  from  Turtle  Mountain  and  pay  no  taxes  in 
Rolette  County.  Consequently,  the  local  authorities  do  not  feel  compelled  to 
take  any  active  part  in  relief  work  for  the  owners  of  these  distant  lands. 

Beginning  in  1906,  326  whole  and  partial  allotments.  aggregnt:ng  43,820 
acres,  were  made  in  the  two  townships  composing  the  reservation.  Allotments 
have  been  made  to  enrolled  members  of  the  band,  numbering  2,601.  aggre- 
gating 399,817  acres,  on  the  public  domain  in  western  North  Dakota  and  in 
Montana,  some  of  them  500  miles  west  of  Turtle  Mountain.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Indians  receiving  these  western  allotments  would  move  on  them  and 
become  self-supporting  farmers  and  stockmen.  This  has  not  prove<l  to  be  the 
case.  Most  of  those  who  made  the  attempt  have  returned  to  the  reserve  and 
draw  small  rentals  from  their  distant  holdings. 

The  population  of  this  hilly  resen-ation  is  too  congested.  Besides  the 
regular  allottees  there  are  the  large  number  of  Ind'ans  holding  the  public 
domain  lands.  The  Government's  attempt  to  relieve  the  congestion  by  distribut- 
ing many  of  the  families  on  the  public  domain  to  the  west  has  proved  to  be  a 
failure.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  these  allotments  be  sold  and  40- 
acre  tracts  in  the  brush  country  in  and  near  the  reservation  be  purchased,  and 
any  surplus  remaining  after  the  tracts  are  acquired  be  used  for  the  buildinilf  of 
homes  and  obtaining  implements  and  stock.  Forty  acres*of  this  brush  land, 
with  part  cleaned  for  a  garden,  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  most  of  the  food 
necessities  for  an  average  Indian  family. 

The  Indians  of  the  reserve  live  in  log  cabins  in  the  hilly  brush  country, 
composing  about  two-thirds  of  their  land,  and  maintain  small  gardens,  raise 
some  poultry,  and  keep  a  number  of  cows  on  the  natural  meadows  between 
the  hills. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian  homes  is  decidedly  bad.  A  majority 
of  those  inspected  were  dirty,  many  positively  filthy,  and  were  prolific  breeders, 
of  disease.  The  death  rate  of  children  under  3  years  of  age  is  large,  much 
too  large  to  be  disregarded  further.  Much  of  this  excessive  and  preventable 
death  rate  can  be  charged  to  crowded  family  conditions.  Two  and  three 
families  often  live  in  two  small  unventilated  rooms.  If  the  Indians  holding 
public  domain  allotments  were  located  on  tracts  purchased  in  the  vicinity  the 
housing  and  health  conditions  would  be  much  improved. 

Too  few  of  the  1.323  children  of  school  age  go  to  school.  Of  this  number 
394  attend  nonreservation  and  outside  schools,  18  are  enrolled  in  a  day  school 
at  Dunselth  and  308  in  public  schools.  A  check-up  indicates  that  from  350 
to  400  children  who  are  eligible  for  attendance  do  not  go  to  any  school. 
School  statistics  for  the  last  six  years  show  that  conditions  are  far  from 
what  they  should  be,  as  only  55  per  cent  were  in  attendance  during  this  period 
and  no  regular  improvement  was  noted  during  these  years. 
.  It  is  suggested  that  a  plan  be  devised  which  will  permit  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  exchange,  through  sale,  the  distant  nonreservation  allot- 
ments of  these  Indians  for  land  in  and  around  the  reservation;  that  the 
departmental  order  stopping  allotments  to  children  born  subsequent  to  1904 
be  reconsidered;  that  the  Indian  Office  take  up  the  question  of  the  (5ovem- 
ment  affording  relief  when  necessary  for  the  families  of  patent  in  fee  Indians ; 
that  a  trachoma  specialist  be  detailed  to  the  reservation ;  that  an  addition  be 
built  to  the  hospital  for  surgical  and  general  cases  and  that  the  appropriation 
for  health  activities  be  increased. 

FOBT  TOTTEN  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Commissioner  McDowell  in  September,  1922,  visited  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
School,  in  northeastern  North  Dakota,  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  of  the  prevocational  schools  in  the  Indian  Service.  Although  It  has  a 
<-apacity  of  333  and  an  average  attendance  of  344,  it  is  classed  as  a  reservation 
boarding  school  because  it  has  the  characteristics  of  both  reservation  and  non- 
i-eservation  schools.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  also  is  superintendent  of 
the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  in  which  the  school  plant  Is  located.  The  school 
is  unique  in  that  it  has  two  distinct  sets  of  buildings,  a  mile  apart,  each  of 
which  is  a  complete  unit ;  one  is  the  Fort  Totten  School  and  the  other  the  Grey 
Nuns  School,  both  under  the  one  8Ui>erintendent. 
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Port  Totten  was  bnllt  in  186T  as  a  frontier  mUitary  post  ,  To-day  its  dormi- 
tories and  schoolrooms  are  occapied  by  the  grandchildren  of  the  very  Indians 
who  fought  with  the  troops  stationed  at  the  fort.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
are  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  The  Grey  Nuns  School  is  in  charge  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  are  now  Indian  Service  em- 
ployees under  the  Fort  Totten  superintendent. 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1921  the  twin  schools  had  an  attendance 
of  340,  of  which  240  were  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  and  09  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
children.  The  Chippewa  mostly  attend  the  Fort  Totten  school  and  the  Sioux 
the  Grey  Nuns  school. 

An  enlargement  of  the  school  is  necessary  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
pressing  educational  needs  of  the  Indian  children  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
At  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  90  miles  to  the  north.  400  Chippewa  Chil- 
dren, who  were  eligible  for  school  attendance,  were  found  out  of  school,  and 
at  the  Devils  hake  Reservation  more  than  100  Sioux  children  were  receiving 
m  education.  Tlie  public  schools  are  not  taking  care  of  these  children.  In 
North  Dakota  in  1920,  1,289,  or  44  per  cent,  out  of  2,913  Indian  children,  were 
not  in  school,  the  principal  reason  being  that  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

The  sections  tributary  to  Fort  Totten  containing  so  many  children  out  of 
school,  the  public  school  situation,  so  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  in  that 
section,  being  so  unsatisfactory  and  the  school  so  easily  susceptible  of  expan- 
sion, ought  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  str^igthening  in  every  way  this  insti- 
tution. Additional  dormitories  should  be  provided  for  both  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  equipment  of  the  ho^ital  increased,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
restored  with  additional  vocational  work  provided. 

Because  ef  the  educational  poverty  of  the  neglected  Indian  children  in  North 
Dakota,  many  of  them,  unless  they  are  placed  in  school  now,  will  never  attend 
a  school  of  any  kind.  If  the  Indian  Office  feels  that  it  should  not  take  on  any 
new  projects,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  it  should  not  now  consider  better- 
ment plans  which,  if  approved,  could  be  put  into  effect  when  the  present 
necessity  for  Gk)vemment  economies  is  passed.     • 

# 

DEVILS  LAKE  BESEBVATION,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  area  of  this  reservation  aggregates  84,250  acres,  of  which  69,282  are 
classed  as  agricultural  and  14,968  as  grazing.  There  are  755  allotments  re- 
maining upon  which  the  trust  period  expires  in  1928.  Of  the  950  of  the 
Sisseton,  Cut  Head.  Wahpeton,  Assiniboin,  Tankton,  and  Santee  bands  of  Sioux 
on  the  reserve,  556  are  full  bloods. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Indians  are  disappointing.  This 
is  an  old  reserve  and  the  Indians  have  been  under  Federal  supervision  for 
many  years.  These  people  are  backward,  however,  in  spite  of  the  years  of 
Indian  Service  tutelage  and  the  practical  examples  of  neighboring  white 
farmers.  Last  year  only  5,120  acres  of  agricultural  land  were  farmed  by  the 
Indians  and  almost  a  third  of  that  acreage  was  in  the  farms  of  four  n^n 
and  one  woman.  The  total  value  of  grains  and^vegetables  raised  in  1920  was 
only  $104,000. 

Although  the  agency  figures  show  nearly  50,000  acres  of  grazing  land  the 
last  live-stock  census  showed  but  30  cows  and  heifers,  50  hogs,  and  500  horses 
owned  by  the  Indians.  There  were  no  steers  and  but  little  poultry.  Nearly 
29,000  acres  of  farming  land  Is  leased  to'' white  men  and  1,216  acres  of  grazing 
land.  The  individual  leasing  revenues  amounted  last  year  to  $45,000  divided 
among  425  allotments. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  have  little  gardens  in  which  they  rai^e  squaw 
(t)rn,  some  potatoes,  squash,  and  beans,  but  most  of  them  are  indifferently 
caltivated.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  frame  houses,  but  most  of  the 
lijdians  live  in  log  houses  of  one  and  two  rooms,  and  in  the  winter  they  are 
kept  tightly  closed,  preventing  proper  ventilation.  Ten  and  more  adults  and 
children  crowded  into  one  small  house  for  the  winter  is  the  common  housing 
condition. 

There  is  too  much  tuberculosis  and  trachoma;  too  much  dirt;  too  many 
filthy  homes;  too  many  children  out  of  school;  too  much  sickness;  and  too 
much  backwardness  in  this  reservation  to  further  permit  these  Indians  to  go 
without  the  personal  attention  and  supervision  they  need. 

Unless  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fort  Totten  School  and  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation  is  divided  so  that  an  oflScial,  who  shall  be  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  school,  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  they  will  go 
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backward  instead  of  forward.  This  situation  demands  a  man  wbo  sball  gain 
the  confidence  of  these  people,  encourage  them  to  build  better  homes,  and  get 
the  women  to  keep  their  homes  cleaner;  who  shall  get  these  Indians  to 
farming  their  own  lands,  i^ising  some  cattle,  and  keeping  some  milk  cows. 
The  man  who  can  do  this  will  have  no  time  to  even  think  of  the  affairs  of  a 
school  as  large  as  Fort  Totten. 

FOBT  BKBTHOLD   INDIAN   BESEBVATION,   NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  in  western  North  Dakota,  covering  638,586 
acres  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  the  home  of  three  tribes. 
The  Indian  population  of  1,202  is  made  up  of  521  Grosventre,  263  Mandan,  and 
418*  Arikara,  commonly  called  "  Rees."  Over  90  per  cent  of  these  Indians  are 
full  bloods  br  of  more  than  half  Indian  blood. 

Commissioner  McDowell  visiting  this  fine  snperlntendency  in  September, 
1921,  found  every  evidence  of  real  progress  being  made  by  the  Indians.  Ten 
years  ago  less  than  1,000  acres  of  land  were  farmed  by  these  Indians;  last 
year  they  produced  crops  on  over  10,000  acres.  Ten  years  ago  150  Indians 
were  on  the  ration  rolls ;  there  is  not  one  to-day.  In  ten  years  the  returns  from 
agricultural  and  grazing  leases  Jumped  from  about  $10,000  to  $110,000  a  year 
and  the  scrub  cattle  have  been  replaced  by  fine,  sleek,  white-face  stock.  Most 
of  the  progress  on  the  reservation  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Superintendent 
Jermark,  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  during  this  period  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  advancement  among  these  Indians,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  full  bloods,  or  nearly  so. 

The  reservation  is  primarily  a  stock  raising  country.  For  the  past  two 
years  pasture  and  hay  conditions  have  been  exceptionally  good.  Most  of 
the  Indians  have  cattle  and  horses  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  op- 
erate farms  of  50  to  100  acres.  Many  acres  have  been  broken  for  the  Indians, 
and  when  an  Indian  has  demonstrated  his  agricultural  ability  more  land  is 
added  to  his  cultivated  area.  Oh  most  farms  modem  agricultural  implonents 
were  noticed,  everywhere  were  hay  stacks,  for  these 'Indians  are  learning  to 
provide  for  winter  feeding.  The  live  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  includes  2,000 
cows  and  heifers.  525  steers,  200  hogs,  and  over  4,000  horses.  The  sales  of 
beef  cattle  run  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  each  fall;  the  Indians  feed  all  the 
forage  they  raise,  but  most  of  the  grain  Is  sold  in  the  local  market. 

The  improvement  on  the  average  Indian  allotment  consists  of  a  house,  usually 
log,  with  two  or  three  rooms,  a  log  barn,  a  fenced-in  garden  plot,  a  corral,  and 
a  small  pasture  in  fence.  There  are  many  frame  houses,  of  one  or  two 
stories  and  quite  modern  In  architecture  and  furnishings.  The  Indians  are 
c»ompeUed  to  comply  with  State  laws  governing  marriage  and  divorce.  They 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  295  are  voters. 

Health  conditions  are  fairly  good.  There  is  some  tuberculosis  and  trachoma, 
and  a  trachoma  specialist  would  receive  a  very  hearty  welcome  here.  There 
is  ^  very  high  death  rate  of  children  under  3  years  of  age.  The  n^serva- 
tion  should  have  a  small  hospital,  Bismarck  being  the  nearest  plac*e  to  take 
hospital  cases,  and  this  is  too  distant  to  take  serious  cases,  necessitating  a 
trip  of  40  to  45  miles  across  country  before  the  railroad  can  be  reached. 

A  business  committee  composed  of  some  of  the  most  risliable  and  intelligent 
memt>ers  of  the  three  tribes  on  the  reserve  is  an  active  element  in  the  adm  nls- 
tration  of  tribal  affairs  on  the  reservation,  and  the  superintendent  said  he 
found  this  committee  most  valuably  |o  him.. in  passing  on  questions  affecting 
the  tribe  as  a  whole. 

Every  Fort  Herthold  child  capable  of  attending  school  has  been  enrolled  In 
some  school.  The  majority  of  the  children  are  sent  to  non reservation  schools. 
There  are  two  mission  schools  on  the  reserve  and  there  is  apparently  no 
prejudice  against  Indian  children  attending  school  in  the  surrounding  t<»wnKj 
Most  of  the  pupils  at  the  Bismarck  nonreservation  boarding  school  <M>nie  from 
Fort  Berthold. 

BISMABCK  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  school  at  Bismarck  is  a  nonreservation  prevocatlonal  boarding  school. 
It  draws  its  pupils  from  Fort  Berthold,  Turtle  Mountain,  and  Standing  Rock 
Reservations.  It  is  listed  as  an  80-pupll  school,  hut  now  has  a  dormitory 
capacity  of  100.    One  hundred  and  three  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
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6  to  18  years,  were  enroUed,  and  17  applications  for  admission  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  superint^ident  when  Ckwdroissioner  McDowell  was  there. 

This  school  has  had  a  checkered  career.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  closed  by 
the  Indian  Office,  but  was  reopened  the  following  3rear.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  debate  in  Congress;  the  question  of  its  location  and  usefulness  is  still  an 
op^i  one.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  built  In  Bismarck, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  its  history,  it  is  needed  to-day  by  the  Indian 
children  of  North  Dakota  and  will  be  needed  for  some  years  to  come.  In 
1920,  44  per  cent  of  the  Indian  children  in  North  Dakota  were  not  attending 
school,  and  the  school  capacity  for  those  eligible  for  attendance  is  inadequate. 

The  school  stands  on  a  plateau  near  the  Missouri  River  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Bismarck.  A  careful  Inspection  of  the  plant 
showed  all  the  buildings,  which  are  of  brick,  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  The 
school  land  comprises  162  acres,  the  plant  and  playgrounds  occupying  10  acres. 
All  the  vegetables  and  dairy  products  used  are  produced  on  the  school's  own 
lands,  only  the  hay  and  grain  for  feeding  the  herd  of  Guernsey  cows  being 
purchased. 

This  school  should  teach  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  As  long  as  the 
deplorable  educational  condition  exists  among  the  Indian  children  in  North 
Dakota  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  operation.  If  it  were  closed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  boarding  and  day  schools  for  the  Fort  Berthold  and 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservations. 

HASKELIf,  SHEBMAN,  AND  SALEM  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  the  Sherman  Institute,  at  River- 
side, Calif. ;  and  the  Salem  Indian  School,  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  were  visited  by 
Commissioner  Eliot  In  the  spring  of  1922. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  they  and  the  other  schools  in  the  Indian  Service  of 
the  same  grade  and  standing  are  accomplishing  the  most  important  work  done 
with  or  for  the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  Such  nonreservation  schools, 
he  reports,  should  be  generouiEdy  maintained,  the  standards  raised,  the  accom- 
modations enlarged,  the  courses  extended  and  multiplied,  and  ample  vocational 
and  normal  training  provided.  He  suggests  that  if  economies  must  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  Indian  Bureau  that  they  be  applied  elsewhere  rather  than  to  per- 
mit any  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  All  three  of 
the  schools  inspected  were  running  at  full  capacity  and  are  constantly  obliged 
to  reject  applications  for  admission  because  of  lack  of  accommodations.  They 
are  doing  good  work  and  are  well  and  economically  administered. 

At  Haskell  there  ought  to  be  provided  at  once  a  normal  course  which  \fill 
train  competent  Indian  young  men  and  women  to  be  teachers.  The  school 
should  have  a  separate  office  building  constructed  near  the  ent**ance  of  the 
jn^unds  and  providing  adequate  accommodations  for  the  clerical  staff  and  a 
vault  for  the  keeping  of  valuable  papers.  The  (Jovemmeut  should  also  inir- 
chase  a  portion  of  the  Learnard  estate  north  of  the  school  campus,  as  more 
land  is  needed  for  a  new  athletic  field  and  will  be  ultimately  required  for  addi- 
tional buildings. 

At  Sherman  Institute  the  plant  ought  to  be  enlargied  so  as  to  accommodate 
more  pupils.  Two  additional  dormitories  should  be  built  at  once,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls.  More  pupils  will  require  additions  to  the  classroom 
space  in  the  main  school  building,  and  a  new  boiler  will  be  needed  in  the  power 
house  to  carry  the  additional  dormitories.  Three  more  cottages  for  employees 
should  also  be  built  at  once.  There  is  urgent  need  for  more  land  for  the 
farm  developments  because  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  an  extension 
of  the  farm  facilities  helps  In  reducing  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  instltnte. 

The  most  urgent  problem  just  now  confronting  the  administration  of  the 
Sherman  School  is  involved  in  the  new  order  jof  the  <lepartment  to  dismiss 
or  exclude  Indians  over  21  years  of  age.  The  ambition  of  Indian  youth  for 
more  training  ought  to  be  encouraged  an<l  not  discouraged.  The  Rivei*side 
High  School  opens  its  doors  to  Indian  pupils  without  cost,  and  the  (Tovemuient 
is  under  charge  only  for  their  board  and  lodging  at  Sherman  Institute. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  order  dismissing  Indian  young  people  over 
•Jl  be  rescinded  In  order  that  the  superintendent  may  retain  the  older  l>oy8 
and  girls  and  encourage  them  to  attend  high  school.  Because  of  lack  of 
reliable  records  many  .young  people  at  Riverside  who  are  recorded  as  over  21 
are  really  younger. 
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The  attendance  at  Sherman  Institute  ought  not  to  be  decreased  at  either 
end  by  eliminating  the  older  pupils  or  excluding  the  younger  ones.  The 
school  should  be  enlarged  and  upbuilt  to  the  capacity  of  at  least  1,000.  A 
similar  enlargement  at  such  good  schools  as  Phoenix,  Albuquerque,  and  Santa 
Fe  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  most  pressing  problem  of  Indian  education, 
namely,  the  education  of  children  on  the  Navajo  reservations  for  whom  no 
present  school  facilities  exist. 

At  the  Salem  School  things  were  found  in  a  gratifying  condition  of  effi- 
ciency, the  school  work  going  forward  in  an  admirable  manner.  McBride 
Hall,  the  girls'  dormitory,  should  be  at  once  enlarged  for  the  accommodation 
of  60  more  pupils,  and  the  dormitorj-  for  the  larger  boys  should  also  be  In- 
creased in  capacity.  The  dormitory  for  younger  boys  is  old,  inconvenient, 
and  unsanitary,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  new  one  be  built  promptly.  There 
is  immediate  need  of  the  completion  of  the  new  power  house. 

It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  be 
added  to  the  course  at  the  school,  with  full  vocational  grades.  The  commercial 
course  ^ould  be  offered  for  the  boys,  and  normal  courses  added  for  the 
girls.  The  older  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  at  Chemawa  and  attend 
the  high  school  and  collofre  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Salem.  The  Government 
can  well  afford  to  give  these  older  boys  and  girls  board  and  lodging. 

MISSION  INDIANS  OF  SOIXTHEBN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  March,  1922,  Commissioners  Smiley  and  Eliot  visited  the  mission  reser- 
vations of  Soboba,  Morongo,  Martinez,  Torres,  Augustine,  Cabazon,  and  Palm 
Springs,  in  southern  California.  They  found  a  condition  of  exceptional  dis- 
order and  commotion  at  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Mission  Indian 
Agencies.  Charges  and  rumors  of  all  kinds  were  flying  back  and  forth.  Recent 
happenings  had  produced  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest  among 
all  these  Indians.  Everywhere  the  Mission  Indians  were  unusually  reticent 
and  suspicious  and  their  resentment  seemed  to  be  Justifiable. 

Sometime  ago  the  Indians,  under  the  guidance  of  a  white  man,  formed  a 
"Federation  of  Mission  Indians."  They  declared  the  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation was  the  improving  of  their  condition  and  for  promoting  concerted 
action  for  mutual  welfare.  At  the  federation  meetings  expressions  of  ill  will 
or  hostility  to  the  Government  were  occasionally  heard.  Grievances  were 
aired  and  complaints,  both  legitimate  and  trivial,  were  uttered.  As  a  result, 
and  under  orders  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  some  57  Indians  were  placed 
under  arrest  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  Government.  Upon 
arrifignment  in  court  they  were  dismissed  without  bail. 

The  procedure  was  ill  advised  and  utterly  futile.  It  produced  no  results 
except  to  stir  resentment  among  the  Indians  and  to  arouse  the  Indignation  of 
their  friends  among  the  white  citizens.  An  outcome  of  this  episode  has  been 
the  organization  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  Indian  Welfare  League,  which  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  for  the  puri)ose 
of  increasing  the  legal  rights  and  safeguards  of  all  Indian  wards,  encouraging 
Indian  associations,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  the  suit  against  these  Indians  should 
be  promptly  dismissed  and  steps  be  taken  to  soothe  the  Justly  outraged  feelings 
of  the  Indians  and  their  friends. 

No  adequate  reason  ex'sts  for  the  continuance  of  two  agenc  es  among  these 
Indians;  one  superintendent  can  readily  and  effectively  handle  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Mission  bands.  The  agencies  should  be  reunited  at  Riverside,  and  it 
is  understood  th  s  is  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ind'.an 
Affairs. 

With  the  exception  of  Soboba,  all  the  reservations  visited  are  located  in  the 
Coachelln  Valley.  This  is  a  desert  country,  but  under  irrigation  it  proves 
remarkably  fruitful.  It  has  an  except  onally  hot  climate  and  early  fruits  and 
vegetables  flourish.  The  Indian  people  can  enm  comfortable  livings  by  lnl)or 
on  the  land,  the  building  of  roads,  d  tclies,  and  bridges  and  the  setting  out  of 

orchards. 

On  the  Martinez  and  Torres  Reservat  ons,  where  allotting  agents  were  found 
«t  work,  there  is  enough  land  to  allot  all  the  Indians  and  to  leave  3,000  acres 
over.  Th  s  surplus  land  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  put  into  developing 
water  for  Irrigating  purposes  on  the  Indian  allotments.  The  Augustine  and 
Cabazon  Reservat  ons  have  just  enough  land  to  give  each  Indinn  a  40-acre 
nllotnieut.    There  is  a  cons  derable  tract  left  over  on  the  Morongo  Reservation 
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Hftet  the  allotmeut  of  the  lands.  A  good  many  Indians  refused  to  take  up 
their  allotments  or  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  representat  ves  of  the 
(roremment 

Most  of  the  Indians  on  these  reservations  live  In  reasonable  proximity  to 
public  schools.  But  little  opposit.on  -was  found  to  the  presence  of  the  In- 
(liains  except  on  the  Torres  lleservation  where  the  local  school  board  denied 
admission  to  the  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools,  or  made  things  uncom- 
fortable for  them.  At  Palm  Sprinjrs  the  district  school  was  badly  placed  and 
the  Government  should  give  5  acres  on  the  reservation,  just  across  the  road 
which  borders  the  town,  for  the  s.te  of  a  new.  sclioolhouse.  The  school  district 
will  agree  to  erect  a  suitable  schoolhouse  and  give  free  tuition  to  10  Indian 
children  in  perpetuity.  This  offer  should  be  promptly  accepted.  The  old  super- 
intendent's house  at  Soboba  should  be  transformed  into  a  good  cottage  hospital, 
as  there  are  no  hospitals  for  the  M.ssion  Indians  in  either  the  northern  or 
southern  jurisdictions. 

The  representatives  of  the  Govenunont  among  these  Mission  people  will  have 
need,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  of  all  the  forbearance  and  patience  they  possess. 
Th  ngs  have  been  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done  and  things  left  undone 
that  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  conditions  reflect  no  credit  on  the  admn- 
istration  of  Indian  affairs  and  wiser  counsels  must  prevail  and  past  mis- 
takes must  be  corrected  before  confidence  can  be  restored  and  the  remnants  of 
these  bands  of  poor  and  harmless  people  led  into  paths  of  progress  and 
content. 

Note. — The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  making  preparations  to  consoli- 
date the  two  Mission  Indian  jurisdictions  at  the  time  Commissioners  Eliot 
and  Smiley  were  in  that  country-.  The  consolidation  was  put  into  effect 
in  .\pril,  1922. 

YAKIMA  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Yakima  Reservation,  in  south  central  Washington,  contains  nearly  a 
million  acres  of  land.  There  are  about  180,000  acres  that,  under  irrigation, 
can  be  classed  as  agricultural  land.  The  rest  is  mcmntainous  timber  country, 
sagebrush  desert,  or  rough  grazing  land.  When  Commssioner  Eliot  inspectecl 
this  superintendency  in  March,  1922,  there  were  3,000  Indians  <m  the  reserva- 
tion. All  have  been  allotted.  Some  are  farming  on  their  own  allotments  and 
some  have  leased  their  allotments  to  white  farmers.  About  750  allottees  live 
off  th^  reservation,  some  engage  in  fishing  along  the  Colunil)ia  River  and 
other  places  and  others  at  their  trades  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  reservation. 

About  700  have  received  their  patents  In  fee  but  retain  their  rights  In  tlie 
nnallotted  lands  and  timber.  As  a  rule,  the  Indians  are  reluctant  to  receive 
their  patents  in  fee.  They  say  they  do  not  want  to  assume  responsibility  of 
dtizenship  and  they  strenuously  object  to  paying  taxes.  Almost  without 
exception  they  appear  to  prefer  to  remain  wards  of  the  Government  and  to 
have  their  leases  and  other  business  affairs  transacted  through  the  agency. 

Tlie  agency  headquarters  is  located  at  old  Fort  Slmcoe,  more  than  20 
niles  from  the  railroad  and  from  the  towns  and  banks  where  the  business 
has  to  be  done.  It  is  also  beyond  the  edge  of  the  inhabited  section  of  the 
reservation.  The  Indfans,  who  live  for  the  most  part  on  the  agricultural 
land  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation,  must  go  a  long  way  to  reach  the 
«»ffice.  The  water  supply  at  the  agency  is  inadequate  and  the  absence  of  all 
school  opportunities  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  keep  married  em- 
ployees. It  is  high  time  that  the  superintendent's  office  was  moved  either 
to  Toppenish  or  to  Wapato.  Already  the  lease  clerk,  the  field  matron,  and  the 
day  school  inspector  have  been  established  in  the  towns  on  the  railroad,  and 
the  boarding  school  at  Fort  Slmcoe  has  been -closed. 

All  the  Indian  children  on  the  reservation  have  public-school  privileges,  the 
<^rovemment  paying  the  districts  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  of  restricted 
Indians.  There  are  some  17  schools  available  and  apparently  they  are  con- 
veniently located.  The  attendance  of  Indian  children  is  fairly  regular  and 
the  children  are  welcomed  into  the  schools  without  prejudice. 

There  are  four  irrigation  projects  affecting  the  reservation.  The  Ahtanum 
ditch,  taking  Its  supply  from  Ahtanum  Creek  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
reservation,  is  completed  and  serves  a  number  of  Indian  farmers  as  well  as  the 
fjimjs  of  white  owners  and  renters.  The  Wapato  system  is  the  main  supply 
and  support  of  the  people  on  the  reservation ;  it  seems  well  devised  and  success- 
fully operated,  although  not  yet  completed.    The  Satus  project,  which  has  not 
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yet  been  started,  inv<rtves  the  Irrigation  of  the  acreage  at  the  southeastern 
end  of  the  reservation.    This  should  be  started  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

The  SImcoe-Toppenish  irrigation  project  is  designed  to  irrigate  the  lands 
south  of  those  Ijrlng  under  the  main  ditch  of  the  Wapato  system  and  extending 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Toppenish  Range.-  This  project  will  complete  the  irri- 
gation of  practically  all  the  lands  in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  reservation. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  project  be  further  studied  and  a  report  made  by  quali- 
fied experts  before  the  G<)vemment  becomes  involved  In  large  expense. 

Doubts  of  the  value  of  this  project  are  based  chiefly  on  a  comparison  of  the 
probable  expense  of  construction  with  the  production  value  of  the  lands  to  be 
benefited.  Much  of  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  reservation  looked  less  promis- 
ing than  the  lands  to  the  north  and  east.  When  the  irrigation  system  has  been 
constructed  it  may  be  found  that  the  lands  are  not  productive  enough  to  bear 
the  rents  and  taxes  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  levy  for  the  repayment  of 
the  reimbursable  appropriations. 

Most  of  the  troubles  on  the  reservation  arise  from  friction  over  the  distr  bu- 
tion  of  water.  Practically  all  the  grievances  brought  forward  by  Indians 
or  their  friends  dealt  with  alleged  preferences  given  by  gate  tenders  (»r  ditch 
riders  to  white  farmers,  or  with  the  downright  theft  of  water  by  white  settlers. 
Many  of  these  complaints  have  some  basis  in  truth ;  some  have  l>een  referre<l 
for  prosecution  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  day  is  far  distant  when  the  Government  cnn  withdraw  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  Yakima  people,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  It  will  ho 
possible  to  make  a  division  of  the  considerable  amount  of  grazing  and  timber 
land  which  is  still  a  tribal  asset.  It  might  be  possible  to  make  an  invent<H*y 
of  the  tribal  assets  and  establish  each  Indian's  share  and  to  offer  cash  value 
in  return  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  parts  belonging  to  the  more  competent 
Indians.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  release  some  from  absolute  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  lighten  in  some  degree  the  responsibilities  of  the  Indian 
Birreau. 

STOCKBBIDGE  AND   ONEIDA  INDIANS,   WISCONSIN. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  who  are  located  adjacent  to  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  and  the  Oneidas.  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  were  visited 
by  Chairman  Vaux  in  May  and  June,  1022. 

The  600  Stockbridges,  together  witli  the  Munsees.  who  have  lost  their 
separate  identity,  are  rapidly  being  absorlied  into  the  body  politic,  and  have 
been  practically  divorced  from  Government  sui>ervision  for  some  year.s.  These 
Indians  are  mostly  farmers,  and.  althougli  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  numbers  who  are  really  successful,  the  whole  outlook  as  respect.*? 
them  seems  to  be  decidedly  encouraging.  Taking  ever>'thing  Into  consideration, 
the  results  of  the  adventure  In  the  civilization  of  these  people,  who  have  long 
been  in  close  contact  with  the  whites,  may  l)e  viewetl  as  a  success. 

Almost  all  of  the  Oneidas.  al>out  2.700  in  number,  have  receved  their  fee 
patents  to  landa  The  releasing  of  some  of  these  Indians  from  all  Government 
protection  has  been  premature,  and  serious  injustice  has  undoul)te<lly  been 
done  to  a  number  who  were  not  competent  enough  to  handle  their  own  business 
afTftirg.  From  a  study  of  the  experiences  of  these  people  it  seems  wise  to  f:o 
slow  in  forcing  many  Indians  into  indei>endent  citizenship  before  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  outside  a.ssistance,  Irrefipectlve  of  the 
degree  of  blood  and  educational  qualifications,  otherwise  they  may  become 
paupers  and  chargee  on  the  community. 

The  whole  endeavor  to  force  "competency"  upon  Indians  too  rapidly  is 
b^leved  to  be  a  mistake.  At  Oneida,  as  well  as  other  places,  Indians  were 
granted  f^  patents  under  the  department's  "declaration  of  policy,**  promul- 
gated several  years  ago,  which  laid  down  some  rather  radical  principles  re- 
.specting  competency,  wlien  they  were  not  really  prepared  for  the  responsi- 
biUtes  entailed  by  such  action.  This  forcing  of  eompetency  was  undoubtedly 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  drew  the  "  severalty  act  *'  of  1887. 

Many  Oneidas,  however,  are  doing  well.  Some  are  successfnl  "anners  and 
others  have  left  their  old  homi«8  for  gainful  work  throughout  the  country. 
Scmie  are  adverse  to  paying  taxes  and  are  losing  good  lands  through  tax  sales. 
The  treaty  which  gives  these  Indians  small  annual  per  capita  payments 
should  be  commuted  and  the  bootjegging  activities  on  the  Oneida  Ke.servation. 
as  well  as  among  the  Stockbridges.  should  be  brought  under  l»etter  control. 
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MBNOMIVEB  INDIAN   RE8BRVATI0N,   WISGONSIN. 

Ck>mmi8sioner  Vanx  yisited  the  Bienominee  Indian  Reservation,  in  east  cen- 
tral Wiaconsin,  in  May  and  June  of  1022.  Hete  reside  nearly  IJSOO  Indians 
who  UMMBtly  liave  attained  to  some  degree  of  dTilization  and  have  a  total  indi- 
ridual  and  trlhal  wealth  amounting  to  nearly  $15,000,000. 

In  the  past  attention  at  this  reservation  has  been  centered  largely  on  the 
great  sawmill  at  Neopit,  which  at  times  has  been  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of 
criticism.  Under  the  energetic  and  efficient  management  of  Sopt  Edgar  A. 
Allen  and  the  manager  of  the  mill,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gutches,  conditions  have  been 
brought  into  very  $;ood  shape.  The  physical  surroundings  of  the  mill  have 
been  improved,  large  areas  of  swamp  under  the  yards  have  be^i  filled  up, 
and  the  waste  timber  and  scraps  have  been  removed  and  burned.  In  the 
woods  cutting  operations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  most  up-to^iate  manner, 
every  merchantable  stick  of  timber  is  being  taken  out  and  all  the  waste  safely 
burned. 

Through  congressional  enactment  the  amount  of  timber  cut  per  year  is 
limited  to  20,000,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  very  large  tract  of  virgin 
forest  on  this  reservation,  at  the  pi*esent  rate  of  cutting,  is  calculated  to  last 
for  from  60  to  100  years.  Reforestation  is  now  being  started,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  a  definite  policy  as  to  location  and  areas  before  any  pla^i.  both  per- 
manent and  practical,  is  made. 

The  mill  is  proving  to  be  profitable,  the  net  profits  running  from  over 
$50,000  in  1915  to  nearly  $340,000  in  1020,  and  the  total  from  November  1,  1909, 
to  June  30,  1921,  being  about  $1,240,000.  The  higher  earnings  of  recent  years 
have  been  due  to  better  selling  methods,  higher  prices  for  lumber,  and  efficient 
management  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Gutches. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  tlie  building  of  the  mill  was  to  afford  the 
Indians  gainful  occupation  as  a  means  of  civilization,  teaching  them  industry 
and  enterprise.  From  this  important  standpoint  the  mill  has  been  less  suc- 
<e88ful.  Employment  is  given  the  Indians  at  the  mill  and  in  the  woods  but 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  is  whHe. 

Most  of  the  Indians  do  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  hands  and  have  not 
learned  to  continue  at  work  steadily.  When  a  few  dollars  are  accumulated 
or  annuity  payments  are  received  they  do  not  report  to  work  until  the  funds 
are  exhausted.  The  Indian,  as  a  result,  does  not  attain  a  position  much  beyond 
the  ordinary  classes  of  unskilled  labor. 

Agricultural  pursuits  are  best  suited  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Menomi- 
iiees,  and  influences  which  distract  their  attention  and  draw  them  to  other 
lines  where  they  are  not  held  so  strongly  down  to  continuous  and  engrossing 
labor  are  to  be  deprecated.  The  mill  in  a  way  takes  these  people  from  farm- 
ing pursuits,  and  farming  seems  to  be  the  staple  occupation  for  this  reservation. 
In  inspecting  the  reservation  many  excellent  Indian  farms  were  seen  with  good 
buildings  and  some  stock. 

The  fact  that  the  reservation  is  unallotted  is  a  very  serious  detriment  to  all 
agricultural  activities,  for  there  is  no  assurance  that  improvements  made  will 
be  secured  to  the  man  who  puts  forth  considerable  effort  and  invests  his  earn- 
inga  This  is  a  verj'  ominous  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  more 
progressive  Indians  and  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  handicap.  It  deters  men  who 
otherwise  might  be  prosperous  farmers  from  making  the  attempt.  It  is  urged 
most  strongly  that  legislation  be  speedily  secured  to  allot  the  reser^'ation  and 
end  this  anomalous  condition. 

The  reservation  children  attend  Government  and  mission  schools,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  is  fairly  good.  Being  a  cl<^ed  reservation  public 
schools  are  not  a  factor  in  the  education  of  the  Menominees. 

Law  and  order  conditions  on  the  reservation,  as  on  many  other  Indian  juris- 
dictions, are  not  satisfactory,  and  legislation  to  improve  this  matter  should 
be  adopted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Health  conditions  are  fair;  a 
good  deal  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  prevalent 

The  agency  and  school  buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  but  show  the  results  of 
deterioration  resulting  from  the  war  period  when  repairs  were  reduced  to 
below  the  minimum. 

Water  power  is  one  resource  of  the  reservation  which  has  not  been  developed. 
Some  is  now  used  to  generate  electric  current  for  the  agency  and  school  at 
Keshena.  About  18  miles  of  the  Wolf  River,  running  through  the  reservation, 
falls  240  feet  and  lins  a  drainage  area  of  about  SOO  square  miles.    Dams  flood- 
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ing  3,200  acres  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  would  control  about  Z  billioii  cubic  feet 
of  water  and  would  insure  a  steady  supply.  Such  an  enterprise,  in  which  tlie 
Indians  would  take  no  part,  would  furnish  them  additional  money  for  distri- 
bution,  wl|ich  would  further  hold  them  back  from  depending  on  their  own  re- 
sources.    Such  a  development  would,  however,  Ijeeome  a  great  public  utility. 

SISSBTON  INDIAN  AGENCY,   SOTTTH  BAKOTA. 

In  June,  1922.  Commissioner  Vaux  vi8lte<l  the  Sisseton  Indian  Agency,  near 
the  northeastern  comer  of  South  Dakota,  where  there  reside  nearly  2,400  Sisse- 
ton and  Wahpeton  Sioux.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  com.  wheat,  and  po- 
tatoes being  principal  crops.  Some  portions  of  the  region  are  adapted  to 
grazing. 

There  were  308,838  acres  allotted  to  these  Indians,  divided  into  1,857  allot- 
ments. As  late  as  March,  1922,  176,533  acres  had  been  sold  or  released  from 
trust,  leaving  about  130,000  acres  still  held  under  restrictions.  Approximately 
750  Indians  hold  land  under  trust  patents  and  about  50  individuals  retain  their 
fee  patent  land.  Under  the  **  Declaration  of  Policy  "  of  1917  practically  all  adult 
Indians  of  one-half  blood  or  less  were  granted  fee  patents  regardless  of  whether 
the  individuals  were  competent  or  not,  resulting  in  about  10  per  cent  making 
good  use  of  their  lands  and  the  others  suffering  hardship  after  they  had  dis- 
posed of  their  property.  Even  of  the  very  small  number  who  still  hold  their 
patented  land,  only  a  few  of  these  actually  make  use  of  their  property  them- 
selves. A  large  number  lease  all  or  part  of  their  lands.  Many  do  very  little 
work,  but  manage  to  get  along  on  the  small  rentals. 

The  agency  headquarters  is  located  a  number  of  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  buildings  are  old  and  show  the  marks  of  long  use 
and  neglect.  The  whole  place  presents  an  appearance  of  dilapidation.  The 
only  means  of  obtaining  water,  except  for  some  cisterns,  is  to  haul  a  supply 
three  times  a  week  in  a  tank  wagon  from  a  spring  a  mile  or  more  distant.  The 
water  is  decidedly  chalj^beate,  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  iron.  In  the 
winter  the  spring  often  drifts  over  with  snow  and  water  must  be  taken  from 
streams  nearby. 

Commissioner  Vaux  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  improve  the  decidedly  bad  condi- 
tions at  this  agency  it  should  be  moved  entirely  to  the  town  of  Sisseton,  about 
9  miles  distant  and  on  the  railroad,  where  It  will  be  readily  accessible.  A  suit- 
able site  is  available  there  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  will  make  possible  decent 
housing  and  reasonable  recreational  and  social  opportunities  for  the  agency 
force  as  well  as  excellent  school  facilities  for  their  children.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  nothing  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  most  necessary  move. 

At  present  the  school  situation  on  the  Sisseton  Reservation  is  fairly  satis- 
factory. Public  schools  are  located  at  frequent  intervals  and  over  300  of  the 
Indian  children  attend  them.  About  10  to  15  per  cent  require  coercion  to  keep 
them  in  school.  Wlien  their  prorata  funds  are  exhausted,  which  will  be  very 
shortly,  it  is  probable  that  the  task  of  keeping  children  in  school  will  become 
more  difficult. 

The  Indians  were  found  to  be  too  prone  to  go  visiting,  thereby  neglecting 
crops  and  stock  for  days  at  a  time.  XTntil  these  inherited  nomadic  tendencies 
of  the  Indian  are  eradicated  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Indians  can  readily  be- 
come successful  farmers.  There  are  many  good  Indian  homes  with  excellent 
barns  and  other  outbuildings,  built  chiefly  from  funds  obtained  from  land  sales. 
They,  however,  often  start  their  farming  operations  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
to  which  they  are  equal.  They  will  purchase  an  extensive  equipment  and  then 
sell  off  from  time  to  time  expensive  machinery  for  which  they  have  no  real  use 
and  squander  the  money.  The  younger  graduates  from  the  larger  non reservation 
schools  generally  show  themselves  to  be  more  provident  in  this  respect.  One 
need  here  is  a  field  matron  to  go  about  among  the  Indian  homes  and  give  neces- 
sary instraction  in  sanitary  and  general  domestic  affairs. 

With  many  encouraging  signs  that  are  present  the  fact  remains  that  at  this 
time  the  average  Indian  can  secure  a  greater  return  by  leasing  his  allotment 
than  by  farming  it,  and  in  addition  he  does  not  run  the  same  risk  of  loss 
from  crop  failure.  The  Indians'  needs  are  easily  supplied  and  what  would 
appear  to  us  as  very  moderate  incomes  are  ample  for  their  requirements.  It 
is  hard  convincingly  to  bring  to  them  the  necessity  for  labor,  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  basis  for  a  claim  that  real  progress  has  been  made  until 
titiey  realize  that  it  is  a  necessi^.  ' 
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Tliere  are  no  hospital  facilitiee  at  the  agency,  though  there  is  the  usual 
amount  of  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  to  be  found.  Moral  conditions  and  the 
nonobservance  of  the  Volstead  Act  were  not  very  different  from'  those  encoun- 
tered elsewhere.  Active  enforcement  of  all  these  laws  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous. Wife  beating  and  adultery  are  more  or  less  prevalent  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  venereal  disease.  Again  It  is  urged  that  the  law  and  order 
measure  for  which  the  board  stands  be  enacted. 

The  time  is  a  critical  one  for  these  Sioux.    They  need  sympathetic  but  firm 
oversight,  and  advice  and  stimulus  from  some  one  who  understands  them,  who* 
is  possessed  of  a  persuasive  optimism,  and  of  unlimited  tact  and  patience. 

CHEYENNE  BIVEB  INDIAN  BESEBVATION  AND  PIEBBE  INDIAN 

SCHOOL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

In  June,  1922,  Commissioner  Vaux  visited  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation, S.  Dak.,  and  then  made  an  inspection  of  the  Pierre  Indian  School, 
located  near  the  city  of  Pierre.  The  reservation  is  a  large  one,  bordered  on 
the  east  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  contains  very  extensive  grrazing  areas. 
The  Indian  population  of  2,786  is  made  up  of  several  bands  of  Teton  Sioux. 

Climatic  conditions  made  travel  about  the  reservation  practically  impossible 
and,  of  necessity,  the  inspection  of  this  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  agency 
plant  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  20  miles  from  the  rail- 
road at  Gettysburg.  The  agency  and  school  buildings  are  grouped  on  a  flat 
below  the  bluffs  which  skirt  the  river.  The  Indians  of  this  Jurisdiction  live 
i^^ote  from  the  headquarters  at  the  settlement  of  Cheyenne  Agency,  not  25 
per  cent  living  within  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
them  are  over  100  miles  away.  Investigations  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  In  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  to  remove  the 
headquarters  to  some  central  point  on  the  line  of  railroad  running  across  the 
reservation  at  its  center. 

The  reservation  is  largely  devoted  to  grazing.  Most  of  the  range  is  leased 
to  several  large  concerns  as  well  as  some  small  ones.  Depression  in  the  catUe 
market  has  made  the  collecting  of  some  of  the  rentals  rather  difficult  but  with 
improved  prospects  conditions  look  brighter. 

As  respects  the  Indians  themselves  the  most  serious  problem  here,  as  so 
frequently,  is  their  lack  of  industry.  All  reasonable  influences  to  get  them  to 
work  steadily  are  brought  to  bear  by  Supt.  C.  D.  Munro,  but  not  with  as  much 
success  as  he  could  wish  for.  The  citizen  Indians  are  hard  to  control  and 
the  recent  work  of  the  competency  commission  has  made  citizens  of  many  of 
doubtful  capacity.  A  number  of  these  can  neither  read  nor  write,  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  dancing  and  idleness,  and  are  generally  a  serious  detriment. 
The  local  agricultural  fairs  appear  to  be  another  undesirable  influence.  Several 
of  these  in  near-by  counties  offer  special  inducements  for  Indians  to  Attend, 
thereby  resulting  in  several  weeks  of  visiting  and  idleness  each  year.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  induce  the  Indians  to  attend  their  crops  and  stock  rather 
than  waste  valuable  time  at  county  fairs. 

There  are  214  children  of  the  reservation  in  the  public  schools  and  16 
children  in  contract  mission  schools.  There  are  116  children  unaccounted 
for  out  of  a  school  population  of  820.  The  agency  boarding  school  has  a 
rated  capacity  of  150  pupils  and  has  a  total  enrollment  of  205  for  the  year, 
115  of  the  children  being  full  bloods.  Too  many  of  the  Indian  children  live 
.**o  remote  from  public  schools  that  they  attend  no  schools  at  all  and  will  con- 
tinue to  stay  away  unless  the  reservation  boarding  school  takes  care  of  them. 

Unfortunately  the  ijnpression  has  gained  circulation  that  the  agency  board- 
ing school  is  to  be  closed  within  five  years.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  course 
can  be  justified  when  the  school  has  an  enrollment  about  one-third  greater  than 
its  rated  capacity  and  when  nearly  15  per  cent  of  all  the  reservation  children 
are  not  in  any  school  because  there  is  no  educational  provision  for  them. 
Probably  because  of  tbis  rumor  of  closing  the  school,  buildings  have  been  per- 
mitted to  run  down  into  the  shocking  state  of  disrepair  in  which  they  were 
found.  There  is  not  a  building  or  anything  of  permanent  character  about  them 
which  is  not  in  wretched  condition.  It  is  most  strongly  urged  that  im- 
mediate and  thorough  repairs  be  made. 

In  addition  to  renewing  roofs,  floors,  plastering,  and  other  similar  general 
matters,  including  painting,  the  plumbing  and  heating  systems  need  to  be  com- 
pletely renewed,  vestibules  and  storm  doors  erected,  and  bathrooms  and  toilets 
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for  employees  installed.  A  serious  vital  need  is  tte  Installation  of  a  simple 
electric  lighting  system.  A  gsmmasinro  ou^t  to  be  erected  and  numerous 
other  betterments  should  be  made  at  once  to  make  this  a  fit  place  for  school 
purposes. 

The  crowning  architectural  achiei^ement  of  the  agency  is  the  Stephens  Hos- 
pital, erected  several  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  It  stands  on  hi^ 
ground,  and  with  its  massive  portico  and  heavy  brick  columns,  extending  the 
whole  height  of  its  artistic  front,  it  is  a  marked  object  in  the  landscape  for 
miles.  It  seems  no  single  canon  of  hospital  construction  has  been  considered 
in  designing  the  interior;  it  has  improperly  constructed  walls,  floors,  stair- 
ways, lighting  arrangements,  heating  system,  etc.  For  a  far  less  sum  of  money 
intelligently  expended  a  building  really  adapted  to  its  purposes  could  have 
been  erected  and  would  have  left  enough  to  have  constructed  a  much-needed 
hospital  on  another  reservation. 

PIEBBB  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Pierre  nonreservation  Indian  school,  with  its  fine  and  appropriate  build- 
ings, convaiient  quarters  of  all  kinds,  its  well-kept  grounds,  excellent  herd  of 
cattle,  and  modern  appointments  generally,  was  a  most  pleasing  contrast  after 
all  that  is  discouraging  to  be  seen  at  Cheyenne  River  and  Sisseton.  The  plant 
at  Pierre  can  be  most  highly  commended  in  almost  every  way.  The  beautiful 
Browning  Hall,  the  employees*  quarters,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  attractive 
club  that  Commissioner  Vaux  had  ever  seen  on  any  of  his  inspection  trips. 
There  are  some  manifest  needs,  however.  There  should  be  a  separate  school 
building  and  more  ample  provision  made  for  the  domestic-science  department. 

CHOCTAW  INDIANS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  June,  1922,  Commissioner  Ucker  began  a  survey  of  the  Indians  living  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  States  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  His  preliminary  report  on  the  Choctaws  in  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  covers  a  period  extending  over  a 
few  days  into  July.  He  finds  it  unnec^sary  to  recount  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  Choctaws,  but  shows  that,  apparently,  in  early  days  they  were 
grouped  in  and  about  the  counties  of  Neshoba,  Leake,  and  Union,  in  Mississippi. 
Superintendent  McKinley,  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  Agency,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  has  succeeded  in  identifying,  getting  into  communi- 
cation with,  and  card  indexing  1,237  Indians.  Very  few  counties  of  the  State 
but  have  at  least  one  Choctaw  family,  and  some  counties  have  an  Indian 
population  of  from  500  to  700. 

Apparently.  long  before  the  recent  appropriations  in  their  behalf  were  made 
by  Congress,  these  Indians  had  lost  all  of  their  landed  possessions.  It  Is  a 
repetition  of  the  old  familiar  story  of  the  white  man's  greed,  rapacity,  and 
duplicity.  The  Indians  passed  into  a  state  of  economic  slavery,  and  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  this  people  must  have  been  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

During  the  investigation  20  or  more  typical  Indian  fam!lies  In  several 
parts  of  the  State  were  visited  nnd  their  affairs  inquired  into — those  for  whom 
nothing  has  been  done  as  well  as  those  for  whom  land  has  been  purcha.^^d 
recently  through  Superintendent  McKinley.  The  Indiana  on  the  mlsson 
property  at  Tucker  were  seen ;  the  Indian  Service  day  schools  at  Phila- 
delphia. Tucker,  and  Walnut  Orove  were  investigated  and  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  stafl*  at  the  agency  headquarters  were  conferred  with.  Talks 
with  white  people  gave  the  definite  Impression  that  Superintendent  McKinley 
has  done  very  excellent  work  under  \*ery  great  handicaps.  The  completed  day 
schools  are  a  distinct  credit  to  his  efforts  and  no  improvement  can  be  made  in 
them  other  than  to  begin  shortly  a  course  In  scientific  agriculture,  dairying, 
and  live-stock  raising  nnd.  perhaps,  horticulture.  The  policy  should  be  adopted 
which  would  operate  to  Induce  the  Indians  to  locate  around  the  day  schools 
until  the  present  generation  of  children  shall  have  recelve<l  a  reasonable 
amount  of  school  training. 

As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  locate  Indian  Service  day  schools  all  over 
the  State,  it  will  be  necessary  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to 
the  neighborhood  of  schools  or  else  move  the  families  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
schools.  Commissioner  Ucker  declares  that  the  hope  of  these  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws lies  solely  In  the  educat:on  of  their  children.    The  suggestion  made  that 
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tliese  children  can  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  might  be  Alt  right  in 
theory  but  it  is  believed  they  never  actually  will  be.  and  he  holds  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  educating  them  in  the  "  white  man's  school."  These  Indian  children 
are  poverty  stricken ;  they  are  shy ;  they  are  children  of  a  l>eaten  race,  a  racfe 
that  has  suffered  every  conceivable  Injustice  at  the  hhnds  of  the  white  men. 
He  believes  it  would  be  an  ext!*aordinary  teacher  who  wouM  witMtand  the 
temptation  to  devote  his  or  her  best  efforts  to  the  naore  promising  White  chil- 
dren and  deliberately  give  the  best  attention  to  the  backwaixi,  for^ken,  pov- 
erty stricken  Indian  children.  Tliere  should  be  8  or  10  Indian  Sfeifvice  day 
schools  around  which  the  Choctaw  families  should  be  grouped. 

So  far  as  the  present  generat  on  is  concerned  little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  older  Indians,  except  to  relieve  their  poverty 
by  issuing  food,  clothing,  and  bedding  at  stipulated  times.  For  the  middle  aged 
it  would  be  best  to  continue  the  allotment  of  land,  but  these!  uUotments  should 
be  not  less  than  40  acres;  15  to  20  acres  are  not  suffltient  for  ft  livelihood. 
There  se^us  to  have  been  undue  delay  in  some  instances  fn  getting  land  for 
the  Indians  because  of  the  difficulty  in  the  agreeing  upon  a  form  Of  deed,  and 
some  of  the  money  appropriated  that  might  have  been  used  tb  btty  land, 
reverted  to  the  Treasury  unused. 

These  Indians  have  attained  to  a  rather  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  raising  of  cotton,  com,  beans,  and  potatoes 
which,  of  course,  are  raised  under  the  usual  conditions  prevailing  in  the  South* 
em  States.  It  is  the  belief  that  in  the  case  of  these  Indians  the  conditions  have 
been  more  onerous  than  those  imposed  ux)on  the  negroes  and  white  "share 
croppers.'*  Shortly  after  Christmas  the  average  Indian  family  finds  itself  in 
distress.  All  of  its  provisions  have  been  consumed,  credit  at  the  stores  is  gone, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  to  some  white  landowner. 

Naturally  he  makes  his  own  bargain;  the  Indian  must  and  does  accept  It. 
Sometimes  the  white  man  is  fair;  more  often  he  drives  a  dhrewd  bargain. 
When  the  crop  season  is  over  the  Indian  who  has  been  "  furnished  "  during  the 
season  must  first  have  deducted  the  landlord's  share  of  the  crop,  then  the  accu- 
mulated credits  since  the  preceding  January  and  February  are  paid  from  the 
Indian's  share.  The  Indian  manages  to  get  along,  somehow,  until  the  next 
January  when  he  repeats  the  process  which,  practically,  keeps  him  in  economic 
slavery.  In  the  testimony  given  to  the  congressional  commission  which  visited 
Mississippi  the  statement  is  made  that  the  Indian  was  a  more  desirable  agri- 
cultural tenant  than  the  negro  because  he  was  a  better  workman,  more  docile 
and  tractable,  and  would  work  for  a  cheaper  wage.  By  the  same  token  it  might 
be  said  the  Indian  is  in  greater  poverty,  also. 

Commissioner  Ucker  can  find  no  logical  reason  why  a  dependent  Indian 
should  be  relieved  because  he  resides  in  Mississippi  and  be  denied  relief  be- 
cause he  happens  to  live  across  the  imagrinary  boundary  line  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  or  Louisiana.  Attention  was  directed  to  statements  that  apparently 
there  are  more  Choctaws  in  Alabama  than  in  Mississippi  and  as  many  in  Louisi- 
ana. It  is  believed  there  is  involved  in  this  problem  a  question  of  policy; 
either  the  Government  is  going  to  help  these  Indians  or  it  is  not,  and  If  it  is 
not  it  should  say  so  and  be  done  with  the  matter.  But  if  the  Government  Is 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Indians  It  ought  not  to  be  niggardly  with  respect 
to  appropriations  nor  should  it  drag  out  the  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
unduly.  It  should  make  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
a  year  or  two. 

As  there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  in  Missis- 
sippi with  resi)ect  to  the  Indian  schools  it  is  urged  that  the  Commissioner  or 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  visit  Mississippi  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall.  It  is  believed  such  a  visit  would  go  far  toward  giving  the  white 
people  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation  and  would  strengthen  the  morale 
not  only  of  the  Indians  but  of  the  Indian  Service  personnel  connected  with  the 
agency. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  OP  OKLAHOMA. 

To  inquire  into  the  living,  school,  and  health  conditions  of  the  full-blood 
Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Indians  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  Commissioner  McDowell 
visited  the  Choctaws  around  Idabel  and  Broken  Bow,  McCurtain  County,  in 
the  southeastern  comer  of  the   State,   and   the  Cherokees  around   Stilwell, 
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though  restricted,  should  not  receive  Federal  aid.  It  Is  believed  that  discre- 
tionary authority  should  be  given  the  superintendent  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
families  of  citizen  Indians,  for  the  situation  here  is  unusual.  Many  of  these 
Indians  hold  allotments  remote  from  Turtle  Mountain  and  pay  no  taxes  in 
Rolette  County.  Consequently,  the  local  authorities  do  not  feel  compelled  to 
take  any  active  part  in  relief  work  for  tlie  owners  of  these  distant  lands. 

Beginning  in  1906,  326  whole  and  partial  allotments.  aggregat:ng  43,820 
acres,  were  made  in  the  two  townships  composing  the  reservation.  Allotments 
have  been  made  to  enrolled  members  of  the  band,  numbering  2,691,  aggre- 
gating 399,817  acres,  on  the  public  domain  in  western  North  Dakota  and  In 
Montana,  some  of  them  500  miles  west  of  Turtle  Mountain.  It  was  hcq)ed 
that  the  Indians  receiving  these  western  allotments  would  move  on  them  and 
become  self-supporting  farmers  and  stockmen.  This  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Most  of  those  who  made  the  attempt  have  returned  to  the  reserve  and 
draw  small  rentals  from  their  distant  holdings. 

The  population  of  this  hilly  reservation  is  too  congested.  Besides  the 
regular  allottees  there  are  the  large  number  of  Indians  holding  the  public 
domain  lands.  The  Government's  attempt  to  relieve  the  congestion  by  distribut- 
ing many  of  the  families  on  the  public  domain  to  the  west  has  proved  to  be  a 
failure.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  these  allotments  be  sold  ami  40- 
acre  tracts  in  the  brush  country  in  and  near  the  reservation  be  purchased,  and 
any  surplus  remaining  after  the  tracts  are  acquired  be  used  for  the  bulldini|^  of 
homes  and  obtaining  implements  and  stock.  Forty  acres^of  this  bru.sh  land. 
with  part  cleaned  for  a  garden,  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  most  of  the  food 
necessities  for  an  average  Indian  family. 

The  Indians  of  the  reserve  live  in  log  cabins  in  the  hilly  brush  country, 
composing  about  two-thirds  of  their  land,  and  maintain  small  gardens,  raise 
some  poultry,  and  keep  a  number  of  cows  on  the  natural  meadows  between 
the  hills. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian  homes  is  decidedly  bad.-  A  majority 
of  those  inspected  were  dirty,  many  positively  filthy,  and  were  prolific  breeders, 
of  disease.  The  death  rate  of  children  under  3  years  of  age  is  large,  much 
too  large  to  be  disregarded  further.  Much  of  this  excessive  and  preventable 
death  rate  can  be  charged  to  crowded  family  conditions.  Two  and  three 
families  often  live  in  two  small  un ventilated  rooms.  If  the  Indians  holding 
public  domain  allotments  were  located  on  tracts  purchased  in  the*viclnlty  the 
housing  and  health  conditions  would  be  much  hnproved. 

Too  few  of  the  1,323  children  of  school  age  go  to  school.  Of  this  number 
394  attend  non reservation  and  outside  schools.  18  are  enrolled  m  a  day  school 
at  Dunselth  and  308  in  public  schools.  A  check-up  indicates  that  from  350 
to  400  children  who  are  eligible  for  attendance  do  not  go  to  any  school. 
School  statistic^  for  the  last  six  years  show  that  conditions  are  far  from 
what  they  should  be,  as  only  55  per  cent  were  in  attendance  during  this  period 
and  no  regular  Improvement  was  noted  during  these  years. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  plan  be  devised  which  will  permit  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  exchange,  through  sale,  the  distant  nonreservation  allot- 
ments of  these  Indians  for  land  in  and  around  the  reservation;  that  the 
departmental  order  stopping  allotments  to  children  born  subsequent  to  1904 
be  reconsidered;  that  the  Indian  Office  take  up  tlie  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment affording  relief  when  necessary  for  the  families  of  patent  in  fee  Indians; 
that  a  trachoma  specialist  be  detailed  to  the  reservation ;  that  an  addition  be 
built  to  the  hospital  for  surgical  and  general  cases  and  that  the  appropriation 
for  health  activities  be  increased. 

FOBT  TOTTEN  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Commissioner  McDowell  in  September,  1922,  visited  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
School,  in  northeastern  North  Dakota,  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  of  the  prevocatlonal  schools  in  the  Indian  Service.  Although  it  has  a 
capacity  of  333  and  an  average  attendance  of  344,  it  is  classed  as  a  reservation 
boarding  school  because  It  has  the  characteristics  of  both  reservation  and  non- 
reservation  schools.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  also  Is  superintendent  of 
the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  in  which  the  school  plant  is  located.  The  school 
is  unique  in  that  it  has  two  distinct  sets  of  buildings,  a  mile  apart,  each  of 
which  Is  a  complete  unit ;  one  is  the  Fort  Totten  School  and  the  other  the  Grey 
Nuns  School,  both  under  the  one  superintendent. 
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Fort  Tottra  was  built  In  1867  as  a  frontier  mUitary  post.  .  To-day  its  dormi- 
tories and  schoolrooms  are  occupied  by  the  grandchildren  of  the  very  Indians 
who  fought  with  the  troops  stationed  at  the  fort.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
are  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  The  Grey  Nuns  School  is  in  charge  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  are  now  Indian  Service  em- 
ployees under  the  Fort  Totten  superintendent. 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1921  the  twin  schools  had  an  attendance 
of  340,  of  which  240  were  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  and  99  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
children.  The  Chippewa  mostly  attend  the  Fort  Totten  school  and  the  Sioux 
the  Grey  Nuns  school. 

An  enlargement  of  the  school  is  necessary  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
pressing  educational  needs  of  the  Indian  children  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
At  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  90  miles  to  the  north.  400  Chippewa  Chil- 
dren, who  were  eligible  for  school  attendance,  were  found  out  of  school,  and 
at  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  more  than  100  Sioux  children  were  receiving 
no  education.  The  public  schools  are  not  taking  care  of  these  children.  In 
North  Dakota  in  1920,  1,289,  or  44  per  cent,  out  of  2,913  Indian  children,  were 
not  in  school,  the  principal  reason  being  that  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

The  sections  tributary  to  Fort  Totten  containing  so  many  children  out  of 
school,  the  public  school  situation,  so  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  in  that 
section,  being  so  unsatisfactory  and  the  school  so  easily  susceptible  of  expan- 
sion, ought  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  strengthening  in  every  way  this  insti- 
tution. Additional  dormitories  should  be  provided  for  both  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  equipment  of  the  hospital  increased,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
restored  with  additional  vocational  work  provided. 

Because  of  the  educational  poverty  of  the  neglected  Indian  children  in  North 
Dakota,  many  of  them,  unless  they  are  placed  in  school  now,  will  never  attend 
a  school  of  any  kind.  If  the  Indian  Office  feels  that  it  should  not  take  on  any 
new  projects,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  it  should  not  now  consider  better- 
ment plans  which,  if  approved,  could  be  put  into  effect  when  the  present 
necessity  for  Government  economies  is  passed. 

DEVILS  LAKE  BESEBVATION,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  area  of  this  reservation  aggregates  84,250  acres,  of  which  69,282  are 
classed  as  agricultural  and  14,968  as  grazing.  There  are  755  allotments  re- 
maining upon  which  the  trust  period  expires  in  1928.  Of  the  950  of  the 
Sisseton,  Cut  Head,  Wahpeton,  Assiniboin,  Yankton,  and  Santee  bands  of  Sioux 
on  the  reserve,  556  are  full  bloods. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Indians  are  disappointing.  This 
is  an  old  reserve  and  the  Indians  have  been  under  Federal  supervision  for 
many  years.  These  people  are  backward,  however,  in  spite  of  the  years  of 
Indian  Service  tutelage  and  the  practical  examples  of  neighboring  white 
farmers.  Last  year  only  5,120  acres  of  agricultural  land  were  farmed  by  the 
Indians  and  almost  a  third  of  that  acreage  was  in  the  farms  of  four  n^n 
and  one  woman.  The  total  value  of  grains  and^egetables  raised  in  1920  was 
only  $104,000. 

Although  the  agency  figures  show  nearly  50,000  acres  of  grazing  land  the 
last  live-stock  census  showed  but  30  cows  and  heifers,  50  hogs,  and  500  horses 
owned  by  the  Indians.  There  were  no  steers  and  but  little  poultry.  Nearly 
29,000  acres  of  farming  land  is  leased  to' white  men  and  1,216  acres  of  grazing 
land.  The  individual  leasing  revenues  amoimted  last  year  to  $45,000  divided 
among  425  allotments. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  have  little  gardens  in  which  they  raise  squaw 
corn,  some  potatoes,  squash,  and  beans,  but  most  of  them  are  indifferently 
cultivated.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  frame  houses,  but  most  of  the 
Ii^dians  live  in  log  houses  of  one  and  two  rooms,  and  in  the  winter  they  are 
kept  tightly  closed,  preventing  proper  ventilation.  Ten  and  more  adults  and 
children  crowded  into  one  small  house  for  the  winter  is  the  common  housing 
condition. 

There  is  too  much  tuberculosis  and  trachoma;  too  much  dirt;  too  many 
filthy  homes;  too  many  children  out  of  school;  too  much  sickness;  and  too 
much  backwardness  in  this  reservation  to  further  permit  these  Indians  to  go 
without  the  personal  attention  and  supervision  they  need. 

Unless  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fort  Totten  School  and  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation  is  divided  so  that  an  official,  who  shall  be  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  school,  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  they  will  go 
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backward  instead  of  forward.  This  situation  demands  a  man  who  shall  gain 
the  confidence  of  these  people,  encourage  them  to  buUd  better  homes,  and  get 
the  women  to  keep  their  homes  cleaner;  who  shall  get  these  Indians  to 
farming  their  own  lands,  xaising  some  cattle,  and  keeping  some  milk  cows. 
The  man  who  can  do  this  will  have  no  time  to  even  think  of  the  affiairs  of  a 
school  as  large  as  Fort  Totten. 

FOBT  BEBTHOLD   INDIAN   BJSSEBVATION,   NOBTH   DAKOTA. 

The  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  in  western  North  Dakota,  covering  638,586 
acres  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  the  home  of  three  tribes. 
The  Indian  population  of  1,202  is  made  up  of  521  Grosventre,  263  Mandan,  and 
418*  Arikara,  commonly  called  "  Rees."  Over  90  per  cent  of  these  Indians  are 
full  bloods  br  of  more  than  half  Indian  blood. 

Commissioner  McDowell  visiting  this  fine  superintendency  In  September, 
1921,  found  every  evidence  of  real  progress  being  made  by  the  Indians.  Ten 
years  ago  less  than  1,000  acres  of  land  were  farmed  by  these  -Indians;  last 
year  they  produced  crops  on  over  10,000  acres.  Ten  years  ago  150  Indians 
were  on  the  ration  rolls ;  there  is  not  one  to-day.  In  ten  years  the  returns  from 
agricultural  and  grazing  leases  Jumped  from  about  $10,000  to  $110,000  a  year 
and  the  scrub  cattle  have  been  replaced  by  fine,  sleek,  white-face  stock.  Most 
of  the  progress  on  the  reservation  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Superintendent 
Jermark,  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  during  this  period  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  advancement  among  these  Indians,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  full  bloods,  or  nearly  so. 

The  reservation  is  primari^  a  stock  raising  country.  For  the  past  two 
years  pasture  and  hay  conditions  have  been  exceptionally  good.  Most  of 
the  Indians  have  cattle  and  horses  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  op- 
erate farms  of  50  to  100  acres.  Many  acres  have  been  broken  for  the  Indians, 
and  when  an  Indian  has  demonstrated  his  agricultural  ability  more  land  is 
added  to  his  cultivated  area.  Oh  most  farms  modem  agricultural  implements 
were  noticed,  everywhere  were  hay  stacks,  for  these 'Indians  are  learning  to 
provide  for  winter  feeding.  The  live  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  includes  2,000 
cows  and  heifers.  525  steers,  200  hogs,  and  over  4,000  horses.  The  sales  of 
beef  cattle  run  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  each  fall;  the  Indians  feed  all  the 
forage  they  raise,  but  most  of  the  grain  is  sold  in  the  local  market. 

The  improvement  on  the  average  Indian  allotment  consists  of  a  house,  usually 
log,  with  two  or  three  rooms,  a  log  barn,  a  fenced-in  garden  plot,  a  corral,  and 
a  small  pasture  in  fence.  There  are  many  frame  houses,  of  one  or  two 
stories  and  quite  modern  in  architecture  and  furnishings.  The  Indians  are 
compelled  to  comply  with  State  laws  governing  marriage  and  divorce.  They 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  295  are  voters. 

Health  conditions  are  fairly  good.  There  is  some  tuberculosis  and  trachoma, 
and  a  trachoma  specialist  would  receive  a  very  hearty  welcome  hero.  There 
is  ^  ver>*  high  death  rate  of  children  under  3  years  of  age.  The  reserva- 
tion should  have  a  small  hospital,  Bismarck  being  the  nearest  place  to  take 
hospital  cases,  and  this  is  too  distant  to  take  serious  cases,  necessitating  a 
trip  of  40  to  45  miles  across  country  before  the  railroad  can  be  reached. 

A  business  committee  composed  of  some  of  the  most  ndiable  and  iBtelligeut 
members  of  the  three  tribes  on  Uie  reserve  is  an  active  element  in  the  adm  nis- 
tration  of  tribal  affairs  on  the  reservution,  and  the  superintendent  said  he 
found  this  committee  most  valuab^  |o  him,. in  passing  on  questions  affecting 
the  tribe  as  a  whole. 

Ever>'  Fori  Berthold  child  capable  of  attending  school  has  been  enrolled  in 
some  school.  The  majorltj'  of  the  children  are  sent  to  nonreser\'ation  schools. 
There  are  two  mission  schools  on  the  reserve  and  there  is  apparently  no 
prejudice  against  Indian  children  attending  school  in  the  surrounding  towns^ 
Most  of  the  pupils  at  the  Bismarck  nonreservation  boarding  school  come  from 
Fort  Berthold. 

BISMARCK  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  school  at  Bismarck  is  a  nonreservation  prevocational  boarding  schooL 
It  draws  Its  pupils  from  Fort  Berthold,  Turtle  Mountain,  and  Standing  Rock 
Ueserrations.  It  i.'t  listed  as  an  80-pupll  school,  but  now  has  a  dormitory 
capacity  of  100.    One  hundred  and  three  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
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6  to  18  years,  were  enrolled,  and  17  applicationg  for  admission  were  in  the 
hands  ot  the  superintendent  when  Commissioner  McDowell  was  there. 

This  school  has  had  a  checkered  career.  A  few  years  eigo  it  was  closed  by 
the  Indian  Office,  but  was  rec^pened  the  following  year.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  debate  in  Ck)ngress;  the  question  of  its  location  and  usefulness  is  still  an 
open  one.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  built  in  Bismarck, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  its  history,  It  is  needed  to-day  by  the  Indian 
children  of  North  Dakota  and  will  be  needed  for  some  years  to  come.  In 
1920,  44  per  cent  of  the  Indian  children  in  North  Dakota  were  not  attending 
school,  and  the  school  capacity  for  those  eligible  for  attendance  is  inadequate. 

The  school  stands  on  a  plateau  near  the  Missouri  River  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Bismarck.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  plant 
showed  all  the  buildings,  which  are  of  brick,  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  The 
school  land  comprises  162  acres,  the  plant  and  playgrounds  occup^ring  10  acres. 
All  the  vegetables  and  dairy  products  used  are  produced  on  the  schooFs  own 
lands,  only  the  hay  and  grain  for  feeding  the  herd  of  Guernsey  cows  being 
purchased. 

This  school  should  teach  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  As  long  as  the 
deplorable  educational  condition  exists  among  the  Indian  children  in  North 
Dakota  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  operation.  If  It  were  closed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  boarding  and  day  schools  for  the  Fort  Berthold  and 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservations. 

MABKELL,  SHEBMAN,  AND  SALEM  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  the  Sherman  Institute,  at  River- 
side, Calif. ;  and  the  Salem  Indian  School,  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  were  visited  by 
Commissioner  Eliot  in  the  ^ring  of  1022. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  they  and  the  other  schools  in  the  Indian  Service  of 
the  same  grade  and  standing  are  accomplishing  the  most  important  work  done 
with  or  for  the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  Such  nonreservation  schools, 
he  reports,  should  be  generously  maintained,  the  standards  raised,  the  accom- 
modations enlarged,  the  courses  extended  and  multiplied,  and  ample  vocational 
and  normal  training  provided.  He  suggests  that  if  economies  must  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  Indian  Bureau  that  they  be  applied  elsewhere  rather  than  to  per- 
mit any  loss  of  ^ciency  in  the  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  All  three  of 
the  schools  inspected  were  nmning  at  full  capacity  and  are  constantly  obliged 
to  reject  applications  for  admission  because  of  lack  of  accommodations.  They 
are  doing  good  work  and  are  well  and  economically  administere<l. 

At  Haskell  there  ought  to  be  provided  at  once  a  normal  course  which  >fill 
train  competent  Indian  young  men  and  women  to  be  teachers.  The  school 
should  have  a  separate  office  building  constructed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
grounds  and  providing  adequate  accommodations  for  the  clerical  staff  and  a 
vault  for  the  keeping  of  valuable  papers.  The  Government  should  also  pur- 
chase a  portion  of  the  Learnard  estate  north  of  the  school  campus,  as  more 
land  is  needed  for  a  new  athletic  held  and  will  be  ultimately  required  for  addi- 
tional buildings. 

At  Sherman  Institute  the  plant  ought  to  be  enlarsged  so  as  to  accommodate 
more  pupils.  Two  additional  dormitories  should  be  built  at  once,  one  for 
l)oys  and  one  for  girls.  More  pupils  will  require  additions  to  tlie  classroom 
space  in  the  main  school  building,  and  a  new  boiler  will  be  needed  in  the  power 
house  to  carry  the  additional  dormitories.  Three  more  cottages  for  employees 
should  also  be  built  at  once.  There  is  urgent  need  for  more  land  for  the 
farm  developments  because  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  an  extension 
of  the  farm  facilities  helps  in  reducing  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  institute. 

The  most  urgent  problem  just  now  confronting  the  administration  of  the 
Sherman  School  is  Involved  in  the  new  order  jof  the  department  to  dismiss 
or  exclude  Indians  over  21  years  of  age.  The  ambition  of  Indian  youth  for 
more  training  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  not  discouraged.  The  Riverside 
High  School  opens  its  doors  to  Indian  pupils  without  cost,  and  the  (Tovernment 
is  umler  charge  only  for  their  board  and  Unlging  at  Sherman  Institute. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  order  dismissing  Indian  young  people  over 
21  be  rescinded  in  order  that  the  superintendent  may  retain  the  older  l>o.V8 
and  girls  and  encourage  them  to  attend  high  school.  Because  of  lack  of 
reliable  records  many  .young  people  at  Riverside  who  are  recordetl  as  over  21 
are  really  younger. 
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The  attendance  at  Sherman  Institute  ought  not  to  be  decreased  at  either 
end  by  eliminating  the  older  pupils  or  excluding  the  younger  ones.  The 
school  should  be  enlarged  and  upbuilt  to  the  capacity  of  at  least  1,000.  A 
similar  enlargement  at  sucdi  good  schools  as  Phoenix,  Albuquerque,  and  Santa 
F6  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  most  pressing  problem  of  Indian  education, 
namely,  the  education  of  children  on  the  Navajo  reservations  for  whom  no 
present  school  facilities  exist. 

At  the  Salem  School  things  were  found  in  a  gratifying  condition  of  effi- 
ciency, the  school  work  going  forward  in  an  admirable  manner.  McBride 
Hall,  the  girls*  dormitory,  should  be  at  once  enlarged  for  the  accommodation 
of  60  more  pupils,  and  the  dormitory'  for  the  larger  boys  should  also  be  in- 
creased in  capacity.  The  dormitory  for  younger  boys  is  old,  inconvenient, 
and  unsanitary,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  new  one  be  built  promptly.  There 
is  immediate  need  of  the  completion  of  the  new  power  house. 

It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  be 
added  to  the  course  at  the  school,  with  full  vocational  grades.  The  commercial 
course  should  be  offered  for  the  boys,  and  normal  courses  added  for  the 
girls.  The  older  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  at  Chemawa  and  attend 
the  high  school  and  col!ef;e  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Salem.  The  Government 
can  well  afford  to  give  these  older  boys  and  girls  board  and  lodging. 

MISSION  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHEBN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  March,  1922,  Commissioners  Smiley  and  Eliot  visited  the  mission  reser- 
vations of  Soboba,  Morongo,  Martinez,  Torres,  Augustine,  Cabazon,  and  Palm 
Springs,  in  southern  California.  They  found  a  condition  of  exceptional  dis- 
order and  commotion  at  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Mission  Indian 
Agencies.  Charges  and  rumors  of  all  kinds  were  flying  back  and  forth.  Recent 
happenings  had  produced  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest  among 
all  these  Indians.  Everywhere  the  Mission  Indians  were  unusually  reticent 
and  suspicious  and  their  resentment  seemed  to  be  Justifiable. 

Sometime  ago  the  Indians,  under  the  guidance  of  a  white  man,  formed  a 
**  Federation  of  Mission  Indians."  They  declared  the  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation was  the  improving  of  their  condition  and  for  promoting  concerted 
action  for  mutual  welfare.  At  the  federation  meetings  expressions  of  ill  will 
or  hostility  to  the  Government  were  occasionally  heard.  Grievances  were 
aired  and  complaints,  both  legitimate  and  trivial,  were  uttered.  As  a  result, 
and  under  orders  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  some  57  Indians  were  placed 
under  arrest  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  Government.  Upon 
arrmgument  in  court  they  were  dismissed  without  bail. 

The  procedure  was  ill  advised  and  utterly  futile.  It  produced  no  results 
except  to  stir  resentment  among  the  Indians  and  to  arouse  the  Indignation  of 
their  friends  among  the  white  citizens.  An  outcome  of  this  episode  has  been 
the  organization  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  Indian  Welfare  League,  which  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  legal  rights  and  safeguards  of  all  Indian  wards,  encouraging 
Indian  associations,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  the  suit  against  these  Indians  should 
be  promptly  dismissed  and  steps  be  taken  to  soothe  the  justly  outraged  feelings 
of  the  Indians  and  their  friends. 

No  adequate  reason  exsts  for  the  continuance  of  two  agenc  es  among  these 
Indians;  one  superintendent  can  readily  and  effectively  handle  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Mission  bands.  The  agencies  should  be  reunited  at  Riverside,  and  it 
is  understood  th  s  is  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  C^nnnissloner  of  Ind'an 

Affaira 

With  the  exception  of  Soboba,  all  the  reservations  visited  are  located  In  the 
Coachella  Valley.  This  is  a  desert  country,  but  under  irrigation  it  proves 
remarkably  fruitful.  It  has  an  except  onally  hot  climate  and  early  fruits  and 
vegetables  flourish.  The  Indian  people  can  enrn  comfortable  livings  by  lal)or 
on  the  land,  the  building  of  roads,  d  tches,  and  bridges  and  the  settiug  out  of 

orchards. 

On  the  Martinez  and  Torres  Reservations,  where  allotting  agents  were  found 
jit  work,  there  Is  enough  land  to  allot  all  the  Indians  and  to  leave  3,000  acres 
over.  Th  s  surplus  land  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  put  Into  developing 
water  for  irrigating  purposes  on  the  Indian  allotments.  The  Augustine  and 
Cabazon  Ref^ervat  ous  have  Just  enough  land  to  give  each  Indi»n  a  40-acre 
allotment.    There  Is  a  cons  derable  tract  left  over  on  the  Morongo  Reservation 
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after  the  allotment  of  the  hinds.  A  good  many  Indians  refused  to  take  up 
their  allotments  or  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  representat  ves  of  the 
fSovernment. 

Most  of  the  Indians  on  these  reservations  live  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
public  schools.  But  little  opposit  on  .was  found  to  the  presence  of  tJie  In- 
<iians  except  on  the  Torres  lleservatlon  where  the  local  school  board  denied 
admission  to  the  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools,  or  made  things  uncom- 
fortable for  them.  At  Palm  Springs  the  district  school  was  badly  placed  and 
the  Grovernment  should  give  o  acres  on  the  reservation,  just  across  the  road 
which  borders  the  town,  for  the  s.te  of  a  new  schoolhouse.  The  school  district 
will  agree  to  erect  a  suitable  schoolhouse  and  give  free  tuition  to  10  Indian 
children  in  perpetuity.  This  offer  should  be  promptly  accepted.  The  old  super- 
intendent's house  at  Soboba  should  be  transformed  into  a  good  cottage  hospital, 
as  there  are  no  hospitals  for  the  mission  Indians  In  either  the  northern  or 
southern  jurisdictions. 

The  representatives  of  the  Government  among  these  Mission  people  will  have 
need,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  of  all  the  forbearance  and  patience  they  possess. 
Th  ngs  have  been  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done  and  things  left  undone 
that  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  conditions  retlect  no  credit  on  the  adm'n- 
Istration  of  Indian  affairs  and  wiser  counsels  nmst  prevail  and  past  mis- 
takes must  be  corrected  before  confidence  can  be  restored  and  the  renmauts  of 
these  bands  of  poor  and  harmless  people  led  into  paths  of  progress  and 
content. 

Note. — The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  making  preparations  to  consoli- 
date the  two  Mission  Indian  jurisdictions  at  the  time  Commissioners  Eliot 
and  Smiley  were  !n  that  countrj-.  The  consolidation  was  put  into  effect 
in  ApHl,  1922. 

TAKIHA  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Yakima  Reservation,  in  south  central  Washington,  contains  nearly  a 
million  acres  of  land.  There  are  about  180,000  acres  that,  under  irrigation, 
can  be  classed  as  agricultural  land.  The  rest  is  mountainous  timber  country, 
sagebrush  desert,  or  rough  grazing  land.  When  Comm'ssioner  Eliot  insi^ectefl 
this  superintendency  in  March,  1922,  there  were  3,000  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion. All  have  been  allotted.  Some  are  farming  on  their  own  allotments  and 
some  have  leased  their  allotments  to  white  farmers.  About  750  allottees  live 
off  the  reservation,  some  engage  in  fishing  along  the  Columbia  Uiver  and 
other  places  and  others  at  their  trades  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  reservation. 

About  700  have  received  their  patents  in  fee  but  retain  their  rights  in  the 
unallotted  lands  and  timber.  As  a  rule,  the  Indians  are  reluctant  to  receive 
their  patents  in  fee.  They  say  they  do  not  want  to  assume  responsibility  of 
citizenship  and  they  strenuously  object  to  paying  taxes.  Almost  without 
exception  they  appear  to  prefer  to  remain  wards  of  the  Government  and  to 
have  their  leases  and  other  business  affairs  transacted  through  the  agency. 

The  agency  headquarters  is  located  at  old  Fort  Simcoe,  more  than'  20 
niles  from  the  railroad  and  from  the  towns  and  banks  where  the  business 
has  to  be  done.  It  Is  also  beyond  the  edge  of  the  lnhabite<l  iiection  of  the 
reservation.  The  Indfans,  who  live  for  the  most  part  on  the  agricultural 
land  at  the  e-astern  end  of  the  reservation,  must  go  a  long  way  to  reach  the 
office.  The  water  supply  at  the  agency  is  Inadequate  and  the  absence  of  all 
school  opportunities  makes  it  practically  Impossible  to  keep  married  em- 
ployees. It  Is  high  time  that  the  superintendent's  ofilce  was  moved  either 
to  Toppenlsh  or  to  Wapato.  Already  the  lease  clerk,  the  field  matron,  and  the 
<lay  school  Inspector  have  been  established  in  the  towns  on  the  railroad,  and 
the  boarding  school  at  Fort  Simcoe  has  been  •  closed. 

All  the  Indian  children  on  the  reservation  have  public-school  privileges,  the 
Government  paying  the  districts  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  of  restricted 
Indians.  There  are  some  17  schools  available  and  apparently  they  are  con- 
veniently located.  The  attendance  of  Indian  children  is  fairly  regular  and 
the  children  are  welcomed  into  the  schools  without  prejudice. 

There  are  four  irrigation  projects  affecting  the  reservation.  The  Ahtanum 
ditch,  taking  its  supply  from  Ahtanum  Creek  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
reservation.  Is  completed  and  serves  a  number  of  Indian  farmers  as  well  as  the 
farms  of  white  owners  and  renters.  The  Wapato  system  is  the  main  supply 
and  support  of  the  people  on  the  reservation ;  it  seems  well  devised  and  success- 
fully operated,  although  not  yet  completed.    The  Satus  project,  which  has  not 
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yet  been  started,  lnv6Ives  the  irrigation  of  the  acreage  at  the  sontheastem 
end  of  the  reservation.    This  should  be  started  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

The  Slmcoe-Toppenish  irrigation  project  is  designed  to  irrigate  the  lands 
south  of  those  lying  under  the  main  ditch  of  the  Wapato  system  and  extending 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Toppenish  Range.'  This  project  will  complete  the  irri- 
gation of  practically  all  the  lands  In  the  agricultural  part  of  the  reservation. 
It  is  suggested  that  tills  project  be  further  studied  and  a  report  made  by  quali- 
fied experts  before  the  Gk)vemment  becomes  involved  in  large  expense. 

Doubts  of  the  value  of  this  project  are  based  chiefly  on  a  comparison  of  the 
probable  expense  of  construction  with  the  production  value  of  the  lands  to  be 
benefited.  Much  of  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  reservation  looked  less  promis- 
ing than  the  lands  to  the  north  and  east.  When  the  irrigation  system  has  been 
constructed  it  may  be  found  that  the  lands  are  not  productive  enough  to  bear 
the  rents  and  taxes  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  levy  for  the  repayment  of 
the  reimbursable  appropriations. 

Most  of  the  troubles  on  the  reservation  arise  from  friction  over  tlie  distr'bu- 
tion  of  water.  Practically  all  the  grievances  brought  forward  by  Indians 
or  their  friends  dealt  with  alleged  preferences  given  by  gate  tenders  or  ditch 
riders  to  white  fanners,  or  with  the  downright  theft  of  water  by  white  settlers. 
Many  of  these  complaints  have  some  basis  in  truth :  some  have  l)een  referre<l 
for  prosecution  to  the  Department  of  .Justice. 

The  day  is  far  distant  when  the  Government  can  withdraw  from  all  respoiusi- 
bility  for  the  Yakima  people,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  a  division  of  the  considerable  amount  of  grazing  and  timber 
land  which  is  still  a  tribal  asset.  It  might  be  possible  to  make  an  inventory 
qf  the  tribal  assets  and  establish  each  Indian's  share  and  to  offer  cash  value 
in  return  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  parts  belonging  to  the  more  competent 
Indiana  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  release  some  from  absolute  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  lighten  in  some  degree  the  responsibilities  of  the  Indian 
Bureau. 

STOCKBBIDGE   AND  ONEIDA  INDIANS,   WISCONSIN. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  who  are  locate<l  adjacent  to  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  and  the  Oneidas.  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  were  visited 
by  Chairman  Vaux  in  May  and  June,  1922. 

The  600  Stockbridges.  together  with  the  ^Innsees,  who  have  lost  their 
separate  identity,  are  rapidly  being  absorbed  into  the  body  politic,  and  have 
been  practically  divorced  from  Govenniient  sn])ervision  for  some  years.  These 
Indians  are  mostly  farmers,  and.  although  there  Is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  numbers  who  are  really  successful,  the  whole  outlook  as  respects 
them  seems  to  be  decidedly  encouraging.  Taking  ever>thing  into  consideration, 
the  results  of  the  adventure  in  the  civilization  of  these  peojde,  who  have  hmg 
been  in  close  contact  with  the  whites,  may  l)e  vleweil  as  a  success. 

Almost  all  of  the  Oneidas.  about  2,700  in  numlier.  have  receved  their  fee 
patents  to  lands.  The  releasing  of  some  of  these  Indians  from  all  Government 
protection  has  been  premature,  and  serious  Injustice  has  undoubtedly  been 
done  to  a  number  who  were  not  competent  enough  to  handle  their  own  business 
afliftlrs.  From  a  study  of  the  experiences  of  these  people  It  seems  wise  to  go 
slow  in  forcing  many  Indians  into  independent  citizenship  befoi*e  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  outside  assistance,  irrespective  of  the 
degree  of  blood  and  educational  qualifications,  otherwise  they  may  become 
paupers  and  charges  on  the  community. 

The  whole  endeavor  to  force  "competency"  upon  Indians  too  rapidly  is 
b^ieved  to  be  a  mistake.  At  Oneida,  as  well  as  other  places,  Indians  were 
granted  fee  patents  under  the  department's  ''declaration  of  policy,**  promul- 
gated several  years  ago,  which  laid  down  some  rather  radical  principles  re- 
specting competency,  when  they  were  not  really  preparetl  for  the  responsi- 
biHt'es  entailed  by  such  action.  This  forcing  of  <onii>etency  was  undoubtedly 
not  In  the  minds  of  the  men  who  drew  the  "  severalty  act "  of  1887. 

Many  Oneidas,  however,  are  doing  well.  Some  are  successful  anners  and 
others  have  left  their  old  homes  for  gainfid  work  throughout  the  country. 
Some  are  adverse  to  paying  taxes  and  are  losing  goml  lands  through  tax  sales. 
The  treaty  which  gives  these  Indians  small  annual  per  capita  payments 
should  be  commuted  and  the  bootjegging  activities  on  the  Oneida  Reservation, 
as  well  ss  among  the  Stockbridges.  should  be  brought  under  l>etter  control. 
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MENOMINEB  IlfDIAN   BESBBVATION,   WISOONSIN. 

Commissioner  Vaux  visited  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation,  in  east  cen- 
tral Wisconsin,  in  May  and  June  of  1922.  Here  reside  nearly  1300  Indians 
who  mostly  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilisation  and  have  a  total  indi- 
vidual and  tribal  wealth  amounting  to  nearly  $15,000,000. 

In  the  past  attention  at  this  reservation  has  been  centered  larg^  on  the 
great  sawmill  at  Neopit,  which  at  times  has  been  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of 
criticism.  Under  the  energetic  and  efficient  management  of  Supt«  Edgar  A. 
Allen  and  the  manager  of  the  milU  Mr.  G.  A.  Gutches,  conditions  have  been 
brought  into  very  good  shape.  The  physical  surroundings  of  the  mill  have 
.be«i  improved,  large  areas  of  swamp  under  the  yards  have  been  filled  up, 
and  the  waste  timber  and  scraps  have  been  removed  and  burned.  In  the 
woods  cutting  operations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  most  up-to4ate  manner, 
^very  merchantable  stick  of  timber  is  being  taken  out  and  all  the  waste  safcdy 
burned. 

Through  congressional  enactment  the  amount  of  timber  cut  per  year  is 
limited  to  20,000,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  very  large  tract  of  virgin 
forest  on  this  reservation,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  is  calculated  to  last 
for  from  60  to  100  years.  Reforestation  is  now  being  started,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  a  definite  policy  as  to  location  and  areas  before  any  pla^,  both  per- 
manent and  practical.  Is  made. 

The  mill  is  proving  to  be  profitable,  the  net  profits  running  from  over 
$50,000  in  1915  to  nearly  $340,000  in  1920,  and  the  total  from  November  1,  1900, 
to  June  30,  1921,  being  about  $1,240,000.  The  higher  earnings  of  recent  years 
have  been  due  to  better  selling  methods,  higher  prices  for  lumber,  and  efilclent 
management  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Gutches. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  building  of  the  mill  was  to  afford  the 
Indians  gainful  occupation  as  a  means  of  civilization,  teaching  them  industry 
and  enterprise.  From  this  important  standpoint  the  mill  has  been  less  suc- 
i'CBsful.  Employment  is  given  the  Indians  at  the  mill  and  in  the  woods  but 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  is  whKe. 

Most  of  the  Indians  do  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  hands  and  have  not 
learned  to  continue  at  work  steadily.  When  a  few  dollars  are  accumulated 
or  annuity  payments  are  received  they  do  not  report  to  work  until  the  fmids 
are  exhausted.  The  Indian,  as  a  result,  does  not  attain  a  position  much  beyond 
the  ordinary  classes  of  \mskilled  labor. 

Agricultural  pursuits  are  best  suited  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Menomi- 
nees,  and  infinences  which  distract  their  attention  and  draw  them  to  other 
lines  where  they  are  not  held  so  strongly  down  to  continuous  and  engrossing 
labor  are  to  be  deprecated.  The  mill  in  a  way  takes  these  people  from  farm- 
ing pursuits,  and  farming  seems  to  be  the  staple  occupation  for  this  reservation. 
In  inspecting  the  reservation  nuiny  excellent  Indian  farms  were  seen  with  good 
buildings  and  some  stock. 

The  fact  that  the  reservation  is  unallotted  is  a  very  serious  detriment  to  all 
agricultural  activities,  for  there  is  no  assurance  that  improvements  made  will 
be  secured  to  the  man  who  puts  forth  considerable  effort  and  invests  his  earn- 
ings. Tills  is  a  very  ominous  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  more 
progressive  Indians  and  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  handicap.  It  deters  men  who 
otheru'ise  might  be  prosperous  fariuers  from  making  the  attempt.  It  is  urged 
most  strongly  that  legislation  be  speedily  secured  to  allot  the  reservation  and 
end  this  anomalous  condition. 

The  reservation  chlldr^i  attend  Government  and  mission  schools,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  is  fairly  good.  Being  a  closed  reservation  public 
schools  are  not  a  factor  in  the  education  of  the  Menominees. 

Law  and  order  conditions  on  the  reservation,  as  on  many  other  Indian  juris- 
dictions, are  not  satisfactory,  and  legislation  to  improve  this  matter  should 
be  adopted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  Health  conditions  are  fair;  a 
good  deal  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  prevalent 

The  agency  and  school  buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  but  show  the  results  of 
deterioration  resulting  from  the  war  period  when  repairs  were  reduced  to 
below  the  minimum. 

Water  power  is  one  resource  of  the  reservation  which  has  not  been  developed. 
Some  is  now  used  to  generate  electric  current  for  the  ag^icy  and  school  at 
Keshena.  About  18  miles  of  the  Wolf  River,  running  through  the  reservation, 
falls  240  feet  and  Ims  a  drainage  area  of  about  800  square  miles.    Dams  Hood- 
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ing  3,200  aeres  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  would  control  about  2  billion  cubic  feet 
of  water  and  would  insure  a  steady  supply.  Such  an  enterprise,  in  which  the 
Indians  would  take  no  part,  would  furnish  theiu  additional  money  for  distri- 
button,  wbich  would  further  hold  them  Iwtck  from  depending  on  their  own  re- 
sources.   Such  a  development  would,  however,  become  a  great  public  utility. 

SISSETON  INDIAN  A0ENCT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

In  June,  1922,  Commissioner  Vaux  vlsite<l  the  SIsseton  Indian  Agency,  near 
the  northeastern  comer  of  South  Dakota,  where  there  reside  nearly  2,400  SIsse- 
ton and  Wahpeton  Sioux.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  com.  wheat,  and  po- 
tatoes being  principal  crops.  Some  portions  of  the  region  are  adapted  to 
grazing. 

There  were  308,888  .acres  allotted  to  these  Indians,  divided  into  1,857  allot- 
ments. As  late  as  March,  1922,  176,533  acres  had  been  sold  or  released  from 
trust,  leaving  about  130,000  acres  still  held  under  restrictions.  Approximately 
750  Indians  hold  land  under  trust  patents  and  about  50  individuals  retain  their 
fee  patent  land.  Under  the  **  Declaration  of  Policy  "  of  1917  practically  all  adult 
Indians  of  one-half  blood  or  less  were  granted  fee  patents  regardless  of  whether 
the  individuals  were  competent  or  not,  resulting  in  about  10  per  cent  making 
good  use  of  their  lands  and  the  others  suffering  hardship  after  they  had  dis- 
posed of  their  property.  Even  of  the  very  small  number  who  still  hold  their 
patented  land,  only  a  few  of  these  actually  make  use  of  their  proiierty  them- 
selves. A  large  number  lease  all  or  part  of  their  lands.  Many  do  very  little 
work,  but  manage  to  get  along  on  the  small  rentals. 

The  agency  headquarters  is  located  a  number  of  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  buildings  are  old  and  show  the  marks  of  long  use 
and  neglect.  The  whole  place  presents  an  appearance  of  dilapidation.  The 
only  means  of  obtaining  water,  exc^t  for  some  cisterns.  Is  to  haul  a  supply 
three  times  a  week  in  a  tank  wagon  from  a  spring  a  mile  or  more  distant.  The 
water  is  decidedly  chalybeate,  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  iron.  In  the 
winter  the  spring  often  drifts  over  with  snow  and  water  must  be  taken  from 
streams  nearby. 

Commissioner  Vaux  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  improve  the  decidedly  bad  condi- 
tions at  this  agency  it  should  be  moved  entirely  to  the  town  of  Sisseton.  about 
9  miles  distant  and  on  the  railroad,  where  it  will  be  readily  accessible.  A  suit- 
able site  is  available  there  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  will  make  possible  decent 
housing  and  reasonable  recreational  and  social  opportunities  for  the  agency 
force  as  well  as  excellent  school  facilities  for  their  children.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  nothing  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  most  necessary  move. 

At  present  the  school  situation  on  the  Sisseton  Reservation  Is  fairly  satis- 
factory. Public  schools  are  located  at  frequent  Intervals  and  over  300  of  the 
Indian  children  attend  them.  About  10  to  15  per  cent  require  coercion  to  keep 
them  in  school.  When  their  prorata  funds  are  exhausted,  which  will  be  very 
shortly,  it  is  probable  that  the  task  of  keeping  children  in  school  will  become 
more  difficult. 

The  Indians  were  found  to  be  too  prone  to  go  visiting,  thereby  neglecting 
crops  and  stock  for  days  at  a  time.  Until  these  inherited  nomadic  tendencies 
of  the  Indian  are  eradicated  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Indians  can  readily  be- 
come successful  farmers.  There  are  many  good  Indian  homes  with  excellent 
barns  and  other  oufbuildlngs,  built  chiefly  from  funds  obtained  from  land  sales. 
They,  however,  often  start  their  farming  operations  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
to  which  they  are  equal.  They  will  purchase  an  extensive  equipment  and  then 
sell  off  from  time  to  time  expensive  machinery  for  which  they  have  no  real  use 
and  squander  the  money.  The  younger  graduates  from  the  larger  nonreservatlon 
schools  generally  show  themselves  to  be  more  provident  in  this  respect.  One 
need  here  is  a  field  matron  to  go  about  among  the  Indian  homes  and  give  nece^^- 
sary  instruction  in  sanitary  and  general  domestic  affairs. 

With  many  encouraging  signs  that  are  present  the  fact  remains  that  at  this 
time  the  average  Indian  can  secure  a  greater  return  by  leasing  his  allotment 
than  by  farming  it,  and  in  addition  he  does  not  run  the  same  risk  of  loss 
from  crop  failure.  The  Indians'  needs  are  easily  supplied  and  what  would 
appear  to  us  as  very  moderate  incomes  are  ample  for  their  requirements.  It 
is  hard  convincingly  to  bring  to  them  the  necessity  for  labor,  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  basis  for  a  daim  that  real  progress  has  been  made  until 
tJhey  realize  that  it  is  a  necessi^.  * 
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There  are  no  hospital  facilities  at  the  agency,  though  there  Is  the  usual 
amount  of  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  to  be  found.  Moral  conditions  and  the 
noBObservance  of  the  Volstead  Act  were  not  very  different  from'  those  encoun- 
tered elsewhere.  Active  enforcement  of  all  these  laws  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous. Wife  beating  and  adultery  are  more  or  less  prevalent  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  venereal  disease.  A^in  it  is  urged  that  the  law  and  order 
measure  for  which  the  board  stands  be  enacted. 

The  time  is  a  critical  one  for  these  Sioux.    They  need  sympathetic  but  firm 
oversight,  and  advice  and  stimulus  from  some  one  who  understands  them,  who* 
is  possessed  of  a  persuasive  optimism,  and  of  unlimited  tact  and  patience. 

CHETENNB  BIVEB  INDIAN  KESEBVATTON  AND  PIEBBE  INDIAN 

SCHOOL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

In  June,  1922,  Commissioner  Vaux  visited  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation, S.  Dak.,  and  then  made  an  inspection  of  the  Pierre  Indian  School, 
located  near  the  city  of  Pierre.  The  reservation  is  a  large  one,  bordered  on 
the  east  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  contains  very  extensive  grazing  areas. 
The  Indian  population  of  2,785  is  made  up  of  several  bands  of  Teton  Sioux. 

Climatic  conditions  made  travel  about  the  reservation  practically  impossible 
and,  of  necessity,  the  inspection  of  this  Jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  agency 
plant  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  20  miles  from  the  rail- 
road at  Gettysburg.  The  agency  and  school  buildings  are  grouped  on  a  flat 
below  the  bluffs  which  skirt  the  river.  The  Indians  of  this  Jurisdiction  live 
^^mote  from  the  headquarters  at  the  settlement  of  Cheyenne  Agency,  not  25 
per  cent  living  within  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
them  are  over  100  miles  away.  Investigations  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  In  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  to  remove  the 
headquarters  to  some  central  point  on  the  line  of  railroad  nmning  across  the 
reservation  at  its  center. 

The  reservation  is  largely  devoted  to  grazing.  Most  of  the  range  is  leased 
to  several  large  concerns  as  well  as  some  small  ones.  Depression  in  the  cattle 
market  has  made  the  collecting  of  some  of  the  rentals  rather  difficult  but  with 
improved  prospects  conditions  look  brighter. 

As  respects  the  Indians  themselves  the  most  serious  problem  here,  as  so 
frequently,  is  their  lack  of  industry.  All  reasonable  influences  to  get  them  to 
work  steadily  are  brought  to  bear  by  Supt.  C.  D.  Munro,  but  not  with  as  much 
success  as  he  could  wish  for.  The  citizen  Indians  are  hard  to  control  and 
the  recent  work  of  the  competency  commission  has  made  citizens  of  many  of 
doubtful  capacity.  A  number  of  these  can  neither  read  nor  write,  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  dancing  and  idleness,  and  are  generally  a  serious  detriment. 
The  local  agricultural  fairs  appear  to  be  another  undesirable  influence.  Several 
of  these  in  near-by  counties  offer  special  Inducements  for  Indians  to  attend, 
thereby  resulting  in  several  weeks  of  visiting  and  idleness  each  year.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  induce  the  Indians  to  attend  their  crops  and  stock  rather 
than  waste  valuable  time  at  county  fairs. 

There  are  214  children  of  the  reservation  in  the  public  schools  and  16 
children  in  contract  mission  schools.  There  are  116  children  unaccounted 
for  out  of  a  school  population  of  820.  The  agency  boarding  school  has  a 
rated  capacity  of  150  pupils  and  has  a  total  enrollment  of  205  for  the  year, 
115  of  the  children  being  full  bloods.  Too  many  of  the  Indian  children  live 
so  remote  from  public  schools  that  they  attend  no  schools  at  all  and  will  con- 
tinue to  stay  away  unless  the  reservation  boarding  school  takes  care  of  them. 

Unfortunately  the  impression  has  gained  circulation  that  the  agency  board- 
ing school  is  to  be  closed  within  five  years.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  course 
can  be  Justified  when  the  school  has  an  enrollment  about  one-third  greater  than 
its  rated  capacity  and  when  nearly  15  per  cent  of  all  the  reservation  children 
are  not  in  any  school  because  there  is  no  educational  provision  for  them. 
Probably  because  of  tbis  rumor  of  closing  the  school,  buildings  have  been  per- 
mitted to  run  down  into  the  shocking  state  of  disrepair  in  which  they  were 
found.  There  is  not  a  building  or  anything  of  permanent  character  about  them 
which  is  not  In  wretched  condition.  It  is  most  strongly  urged  that  im- 
mediate and  thorough  repairs  be  made. 

In  addition  to  renewing  roofs,  floors,  plastering,  and  other  similar  general 
matters,  including  painting,  the  plumbing  and  heating  systems  need  to  be  com- 
pletely renewed,  vestibules  and  storm  doors  erected,  and  bathrooms  and  toilets 
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for  employees  installed.  A  serious  vital  need  is  the  installation  of  a  simple 
electric  lighting  system.  A  gymnasium  ought  to  be  erected  and  numerous 
other  betterments  shduld  be  made  at  once  to  make  this  a  fit  place  for  school 
purposes. 

The  crowning  architectural  achievement  of  the  agency  is  the  Stephens  Hos- 
pital, erected  several  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  It  stands  on  hi^ 
ground,  and  with  its  massive  portico  and  heavy  brick  columns,  extending  the 
whole  height  of  its  artistic  front,  it  Is  a  marked  object  in  the  landscape  for 
miles.  It  seems  no  single  canon  of  hospital  construction  has  been  considered 
in  designing  the  interior;  it  has  improperly  constructed  walls,  floors,  stair- 
ways, lighting  arrangements,  heating  system,  etc.  For  a  far  less  sum  of  money 
intelligently  expended  a  building  really  adapted  to  its  purposes  could  have 
been  erected  and  would  have  left  enough  to  have  constructed  a  much-needed 
hospital  on  another  reservation. 

PIERBB  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Pierre  uonreservatlon  Indian  school,  with  Its  fine  and  appropriate  build- 
ings, convwilent  quarters  of  all  kinds,  its  well-kept  grounds,  excellent  herd  of 
cattle,  and  modern  appointments  generally,  was  a  most  pleasing  contrast  after 
all  that  is  discouraging  to  be  seen  at  Cheyenne  River  and  Slsseton.  The  plant 
at  Pierre  can  be  most  highly  commended  in  almost  every  way.  The  beautiful 
Browning  Hall,  the  employees*  quarters,  Is  by  far  the  best  and  most  attractive 
club  that  Commissioner  Vaux  had  ever  seen  on  any  of  his  inspection  trips. 
There  are  some  manifest  needs,  however.  There  should  be  a  separate  school 
building  and  more  ample  provision  made  for  the  domestic-science  department. 

CHOCTAW  INDIANS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  June.  1922,  Commissioner  Ucker  began  a  survey  of  the  Indians  living  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  States  and  was  engaged  In  this  work  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  His  preliminary  report  on  the  Choctaws  in  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  covers  a  period  extending  over  a 
few  days  Into  July.  He  finds  It  unnecessary  to  recount  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  Choctaws,  but  shows  that,  apparently,  In  early  days  they  were 
grouped  in  and  about  the  counties  of  Neshoba,  Leake,  and  Union,  In  Mississippi. 
Superintendent  McKlnley,  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  Agency,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  has  succeeded  In  identifying,  getting  Into  communi- 
cation with,  and  card  indexing  1,237  Indians.  Very  few  counties  of  the  State 
but  have  at  least  one  Choctaw  family,  and  some  counties  have  an  Indian 
population  of  from  500  to  700. 

Apparently,  long  before  the  recent  appropriations  in  their  behalf  were  made 
by  Congress,  these  Indians  had  lost  all  of  their  landed  possessions.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  the  old  familiar  story  of  the  white  man's  greed,  rapacity,  and 
duplicity.  The  Indians  passed  into  a  state  of  economic  slavery,  and  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  this  people  must  have  been  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

During  the  investigation  20  or  more  typical  Indian  families  In  several 
parts  of  the  State  were  visited  nnd  their  affairs  inquired  into — those  for  whom 
nothing  has  been  done  as  well  as  those  for  whom  land  has  been  purchased 
recently  through  Superintendent  McKlnley.  The  Indians  on  the  mlsson 
property  at  Tucker  were  seen ;  the  Indian  Service  day  schools  at  Phila- 
delphia, Tucker,  and  Walnut  Grove  were  investigated  and  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  staff  at  the  agency  headquarters  were  conferred  with.  Talks 
with  white  people  gave  the  definite  Impression  that  Superintendent  McKlnley 
has  done  very  excellent  work  under  very  great  handicaps.  The  completed  day 
schools  are  a  distinct  credit  to  his  efforts  and  no  improvement  can  be  made  in 
them  other  than  to  begin  shortly  a  course  in  scientific  agriculture,  dairying, 
and  live-stock  raising  and,  perhaps,  horticulture.  The  policy  should  be  adopted 
which  would  operate  to  Induce  the  Indians  to  locate  around  the  day  schools 
until  the  present  generation  of  children  shall  have  received  a  reasonable 
amount  of  school  training. 

As  it  Is  manifestly  Impossible  to  locate  Indian  Service  day  schools  all  over 
the  State,  it  will  be  necessary  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to 
the  neighborhood  of  schools  or  else  move  the  families  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
schools.  Commissioner  Ucker  declares  that  the  hope  of  these  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws lies  solely  In  the  education  of  their  children.    The  suggestion  made  that 
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tliese  children  can  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  might  be  aR  right  in 
theory  but  it  is  believed  they  never  actually  will  be,  and  he  holds  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  educating  them  in  the  **  white  man's  school.''  These  Indian  Children 
^re  poverty  stricken ;  they  are  shy ;  they  are  children  of  a  beaten  race,  a  race 
that  has  suffered  every  conceivable  injustice  at  the  h^ds  of  the  white  men. 
He  believes  it  would  be  an  extvaordinary  teacher  who  would  witlu^nd  the 
temptation  to  devote  his  or  her  best  efforts  to  the  more  promising  white  chil- 
dren and  deliberately  give  the  best  attention  to  the  backwai^,  forsaken,  pov- 
erty stricken  Indian  children.  There  should  be  8  or  10  Indian  S»ttfvlce  day 
schools  around  which  the  Choctaw  families  should  be  grouped. 

So  far  as  the  present  generat  on  is  concerned  little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  older  Indians,  ejrcept  to  relieve  their  poverty 
by  issuing  food,  clothing,  and  bedding  at  stipulated  times.  For  the  middle  aged 
it  would  be  best  to  continue  the  allotment  of  land,  but  these  allotmentcr  should 
be  not  less  than  40  acres;  15  to  20  acres  are  not  sufficient  for  a  livelihood. 
There  seems  to  have  been  undue  delay  in  some  instances  In  gettitig'  land  for 
the  Indians  because  of  the  difficulty  in  the  agreeing  upon  a  form  Of  deed,  and 
some  of  the  money  appropriated  that  might  have  been  used  tb  btty  land, 
reverted  to  the  T*"easury  unused. 

These  Indians  have  attained  to  a  rather  unusual  degree  of  profichmcy  in 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  raising  of  cotton,  com,  beans,  and  potatoes 
which,  of  course,  are  raised  under  the  usual  conditions  prevailing  in  thfe  Sduth* 
em  States.  It  is  the  belief  that  in  the  case  of  these  Indians  the  conditions  have 
been  more  onerous  than  those  imposed  upon  the  negroes  and  wiiite  '*  share 
croppers."  Shortly  after  Christmas  the  average  Indian  family  fliid«  itself  in 
distress.  All  of  its  provisions  have  been  consumed,  credit  at  the  stores  is  gone, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  to  some  white  landowner. 

Naturally  he  makes  his  own  bargain;  the  Indian  must  and  does  accept  it. 
Sometimes  the  white  man  is  fair;  more  often  he  drives  a  dlirewd  bargain. 
When  the  crop  season  is  over  the  Indian  who  has  been  "  furnished  "  during  the 
season  must  first  have  deducted  the  landlord's  share  of  the  crop,  then  the  accu- 
mulated credits  since  the  preceding  January  and  February  are  t)aid  from  the 
Indian's  share.  The  Indian  manages  to  get  along,  somehow,  until  the  next 
January  when  he  repeats  the  process  which,  practically,  keeps  him  in  economic 
slavery.  In  the  testimony  given  to  the  congressional  commission  which  visited 
Mississippi  the  statement  Is  made  that  the  Indian  was  a  more  detiirable  agri* 
cultural  tenant  than  the  negro  because  he  was  a  better  workman,  mbre  docile 
and  tractable,  and  would  work  for  a  cheaper  wage.  By  the  same  token  it  might 
be  said  the  Indian  is  in  greater  poverty,  also. 

Commissioner  tJcker  can  find  no  logical  reason  why  a  dependent  Indian 
should  be  relieved  because  he  resides  In  Mississippi  and  be  denied  relief  be- 
cause he  happens  to  live  across  the  imaginary  Iwundary  line  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  or  Louisiana.  Attention  was  directed  to  statements  that  apparently 
there  are  more  Choctaws  in  Alabama  than  in  Mississippi  and  as  many  in  Louisi- 
ana. It  is  believed  there  is  Involved  in  this  problem  a  question  of  policy; 
either  the  Government  is  going  to  help  these  Indians  or  it  is  not,  and  If  it  is 
not  it  should  say  so  and  be  done  with  the  matter.  But  if  the  Government  la 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Indians  it  ought  not  to  be  niggardly  with  respect 
to  appropriations  nor  should  it  drag  out  the  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
unduly.  It  should  make  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
a  year  or  two. 

As  there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  in  Missis- 
sippi with  respect  to  the  Indian  schools  it  is  urged  that  the  Commissioner  or 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  visit  Mississippi  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall.  It  is  believed  such  a  visit  would  go  far  toward  ^ving  the  white 
people  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation  and  would  strengthen  the  morale 
not  only  of  the  Indians  but  of  the  Indian  Service  personnel  connected  with  the 
agency. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHEBOl^E  INDIANS  OP  OKLAHOMA. 

To  inquire  into  the  living,  school,  and  health  conditions  of  the  full-blood 
Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Indians  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  Commissioner  McDowell 
visited  the  Choctaws  around  Idabel  and  Broken  Bow,  McCurtain  County,  in 
the  southeastern  comer  of  the   State,   and   the  Cherokees  around   StilwelU 
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Adair  Oounty,  on  the  eastern  border,  the  country  In  which  moBt  of  the  full 
bloods  live. 

His  report  shows  that  the  education  of  the  children  and  the  health  of  all 
restricted  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  demand,  immediately,  more 
school  facilities;  a  detaUed  study  of  the  attendance  of  restricted  children  in 
public  schools;  more  medical  attention  and  facilities;  and  one  or  more  field 
matrons  in  each  field  clerk's  district. 

The  swindling  of  Indians  who  lease  their  lands  without  Federal  supervision ; 
the  robbing  of  Indians  of  their  lands  by  legal  processes;  the  accumulation  of 
unsettled  estates,  and  the  proper  conservation  of  Indian  property  by  the 
Government  call  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  several  acts.  The  approach- 
ing end  of  the  25-year  trust  period,  when  all  of  the  restricted  members  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  most  of  whom  are  unprepared  for  the  change,  will 
be  released  from  Government  supervision  demands  the  consideration  of  the 
proposition  to  extend  the  trust  period  beyond  1981. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  made  among  these  Indians  the  follow* 
ing  recommendations  are  made:  That  the  Tuskahoma  Finale  Academy  at 
Tuskahoma  be  reopened  for  the  fall  term  of  1922;  that  at  least  two  Indian 
Service  day  schools  be  established,  one  for  the  Choctaws  and  one  for  the 
Cherokees;  that  a  close  canvass  be  made  of  the  restricted  members  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  ascertain  the  educational  status  of  the  children,  their 
degree  of  attendance  in  public  schools^  and  the  living  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  their  parents ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  at  once  into  the  health  condi- 
tions, and  if  the  results  of  the  inquiry  warrant,  plans  be  drafted  for  the 
creation  of /^  permanent  health  organization  to  operate  among  these  Indians 
taking  into  ibbnsideration  the  proposal  to  establish  another  hospital  for  Indians 
in  eastern  Oklahoma,  to  substantially  increase  the  medical  facilities  of  the 
Indian  and  contract  boarding  schools,  and  to  add  field  matrons  to  the  personnel 
of  field  clerk  districts;  that  the  laws  be  repealed  which  authorize  the  leasing 
for  agricultural  purposes  of  restricted  Indian  property  without  Government 
supervision,  which  provide  that  restricted  Indian  lands  shall  become  imre- 
strlcted  upon  death  of  the  allottee  and  which  authorize  the  execution  of  valid 
wills  dic^>06ing  of  restricted  Indian  property  without  departmental  approval; 
that  the  force  of  probate  attorneys  be  Increased  from  8  to  13,  one  for  each  field 
derk  district;  tiiat  legislation  be  secured  which  will  extend  the  trust  period 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  beyond  its  termination  in  1931. 
.  The  reports  that  the  full-blood  Choctaws,  particularly  in  McCurtaln  County, 
and  most  of  the  full -blood  Cherokees  were  in  desperate  straits  and  that  many 
of  them  were  starving  were  found  to  be  exaggerations.  These  Indians,  except 
for  the  few  receiving  oil  royalties,  are  poor,  many  not  being  able  to  look  ahead 
10  days  for  subsistence,  and  most  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  They  are 
indifferent  farmers,  irregular  worlunen,  and  rather  indolent  by  nature. 
.  Every  home  has  Its  garden;  most  families  have  cows,  hogs,  and  poultry; 
timber  furnishes  wood  for  ties  and  fence  posts  which  can  be  sold  for  cash; 
the  streams  supply  fish  and  the  hills  are  fuU  of  wild  fruit  and  berries. 
Although  the  last  two  years  have  been  hard  ones  for  the  farmers,  to-day  more 
Indians  are  farming  more  land  than  ever  before,  and  their  farming  methods 
are  better.  It  was  noticed  that  the  homes  of  these  full  bloods  averaged  better 
than  the  homes  of  their  white  neighbors  and  many  of  the  houses  appeared  neat 
and  clean.  They  ranged  from  one-room  log  houses  to  frame  bungalows  of 
four  and  five  rooms. 

Land  grafters  have  not  been  so  active  In  recent  years,  there  not  being  so 
much  good  Jndlan  land  left  The  Government  Is  also  protecting  the  Indians 
better  than  formerly  and  the  county  judges  cooperate  with  the  probate  attorneys 
more  cordially  than  they  used  to.  Several  persons  closely  In  touch  with  land 
matters,  including  a  county  judge,  were  of  the  opinion  that  better  men  have 
been  elected  to  the  county  courts,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  Improvement  in 
all  respects  In  the  conditions  of  the  full-blood  Choctaws.  The  Indians  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  now  under  Government  supervision,  generally  speaking, 
are  known  as  full  bloods  and  number  about  18,500. 

The  most  important  phase  of  work  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  that 
of  education.  It  is  Impossible  to  secure  regular  attendance  of  Indian  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  the  subjects  taught  and  the  manner  of 
teaching  do  not  appear  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians.  In  Indian  schools 
can  be  taught  agriculture  and  other  branches  which  will  prove  most  helpful 
In  short,  the  public  schools  of  the  rural  districts  among  the  hills,  In  the  back 
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•country  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  are  doing  the  Indian  children  little 
^good.  The  Indian  and  white  children  do  not  mix  very  well.  The  small  full 
^bloods  ^)eaking  but  little  English,  ipootly  dothed,  not  as  clean  as  they  might 
1>e,  shy  and  easily  embarrassed,  do  not  receive  the  special  attentloii  which 
backward  children  should  get  from  their,  teachers.  They  are  ridiculed,  and 
the  Indian  children  carry  their  resentment  home  to  the  parents,  who  either 
take  them  from  school  or  discourage  attendance. 

Information  obtained  from  all  rtdes  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  shows 
that  too  small  a  per  cent  of  the  eligible  children  are  attending  school,  the 
:attendance  is  too  irregular,  and  the  school  terms  are  very  often  too  short 
The  attendance  of  Indians  of  the  restricted  <dass  can  not  be  depended  upon 
in  the  State  schools.  The  tribal  school  should  be  maintained  at  its  maximum 
-capacity,  if  education  is  to  prevail  among  the  Indian  pec^e.  All  the  places 
available  in  the  Government  schools  for  these  children  are  filled  and  there 
jixe  more  applications  for  admission  than  can  be  taken  care  of. 
.  The  Indian  Service  should  establish  at  least  two  fully  equipped  day  schools, 
one  for  the  Choctaws  and  one  for  the  Oherokees.  A  year's  experim^it  would 
nndoubtedly  prove  Government  day  schools  to  be  the  solution  of  the  perplexing 
school  problem  among  the  full  bloods. 

The  Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  a  Choctaw  tribal  school  closed  two  years 
4igo,  should  be  reopened  to  fill  the  pressing  need  of  education  in  this  country. 
With  the  exception  of  some  minor  improvements  the  school  could  be  reopened 
wtthout  -any  considerable  expenditure  of  funds  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  110 
to  120  girls.  Too  many  young  women  among  the  Choctaws  speak  but  little 
liUglish,  and  their  number  is  increasing,  to  allow  this  plant  to  stay  closed  any 
longer. 

The  Cherokee  Orphan  Trahiing  School  at  Tahlequah,  a  fine  institution  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  sold  to  the  Government  for  a  nominal 
figure  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  William  H.  Hastings,  a  part  Cherokee  and 
former  member  of  Congress,  takes  care  of  about  160  boys  and  girls,  mostly 
Oierokee.  Mr.  Hastings  believes  this  school  must  be  maintained  for  a  number 
•of  years  and  enlarged  two  or  three  times  in  capacity  rather  than  to  expend 
a  larger  sum  to  build  and  maintain  another  institution.  He  said  the  public 
schools  are  not  taking  care  of  the  Indian  children  and  a  comparison  of  results 
"between  an  education  in  an  Indian  school  and  the  public  school  shows  the 
marked  superiority  of  the  former. 

The  Euchee  tribal  boarding  school  for  Creek  children  was  visited.  Instead  of 
closing  this  school  within  a  year  it  should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 

Information  of  an  authentic  character  which  could  disclose  the  real  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  full-blood  children  is  lacking.  Most  of  the  data  on  file 
are  based  upon  estimates.  No  one  knows  how  many  children  there  are,  how 
many  have  attended  school,  and  what  their  degree  of  regularity  of  attendance 
Is.  An  accurate  canvass  is  required  and  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
under  the  direction  of  the  sui)ervisor  of  schools  for  this  jurisdiction. 

Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  prevalent  among  the  Indians  and  spreading 
out  into  whit%  communities.  But  it  is  not  true  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
full  bloods  have  these  diseases.  Nevertheless  the  health  situation  Is  danger- 
ous; no  one  seems  to  be  paying  any  attention  to  it,  and  measures  must  be 
adopted  to  check  the  disease  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  Indians  but  for  the 
good  of  the  white  people  as  well. 

In  all  this  jurisdiction  there  is  but  one  Indian  Service  hospital.  There  is  not 
a  field  matron  in  the  superintendency.  Outside  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Hos- 
pital, at  Talihina,  there  is  not  a  Government  or  contract  physician  for  the 
Indians,  18,500  still  being  under  restrictions.  For  the  last  10  years  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Indian  Service  to  obtain  the  means  to  check 
disease  among  these  Indians. 

As  truly  stated  by  Superintendent  Locke,  health  work  among  the  Indians 
has  always  been  neglect^.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  health  organization,  but  so  far  without  success.  If 
there  were  an  organization  of  field  matrons  to  teach  better  sanitation,  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and  a  proper  diet, 
lives  of  many  diildren  would  be  saved  and  the  older  Indians  would  enjoy 
better  health  and  would  be  better  equipped  to  meet  existing  conditions.  A 
fund  should  be  appropriated  to  be  available  exclusively  in  the  Five  Tribes  for 
use  in  emergency  cases,  either  by  providing  medical  attention  at  home  or  in 
sending  the  patient  to  a  sanitarium,  such  money  to  be  reimbursable  whenever 
an  allottee  who  has  secured  its  benefits  has  funds  which  can  be  applied. 
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It  is  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  a  basis  fram  which  to  work 
in  order   to  establish  a  permanent   health  organization   for  th^se   Indians. 
Authority  should  be  given  for  the  conducting  of  an  intensive  health  survey  in 
the  near  future,  and  the  proposals  to  erect  another  hospital,  to  increase  the* 
medical  facilities,  and  to  employ  field  matrons  should  be  considered. 

The  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Hospital,  near  Tallhlna,  the  only  hospital  in  th»- 
Five  Tribes,  was  built  from  funds  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  60  and  is  growing  in  popularity  with  the  younger  Indians,  it  beings 
almost  impossible  to  induce  the  adult  full  bloods  to  enter.  Though  too  small, 
the  institution  is  strategically  located  and  well  equipped  and  is  under  first-class 
management  Its  immediate  needs  are  a  small  buHding  for  maternity  cases 
and  a  modern  barn  for  the  dairy  herd.  This  hospital  has  gained  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  Indians  and  is  serving  a  very  useful  purpose  under  the  competent 
management  of  Dr.  William  B.  Van  Cleve. 

Note. — On  his  return  to  Washin^^on,  Commissioner  McDowell  learned  that' 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  reopen  the  Tuskahoma  Female- 
Academy  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  sdiool  year. 
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yet  been  started,  invdlvee  the  irrigation  of  the  acreage  at  the  southeastern 
end  of  the  reservation.    This  should  be  started  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

The  Simcoe-Toppenish  irrigation  project  is  designed  to  irrigate  the  lands 
south  of  those  lying  under  the  main  ditch  of  the  Wapato  system  and  extending 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Toppenish  Range/  This  project  will  complete  the  irri- 
gation of  practically  all  the  lands  In  the  agricultural  part  of  the  reservation. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  project  be  further  studied  and  a  report  made  by  quali- 
fied experts  before  the  Government  becomes  involved  in  large  expense. 

Doubts  of  the  value  of  this  project  are  based  chiefly  on  a  comparison  of  the 
probable  expense  of  construction  with  the  production  value  of  the  lands  to  be 
benefited.  Much  of  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  reservation  looked  less  promis- 
ing than  the  lands  to  the  north  and  east.  When  the  irrigation  system  has  been 
constructed  it  may  be  found  that  tlie  lands  are  not  productive  enough  to  bear 
the  rents  and  taxes  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  levy  for  the  repayment  of 
the  reimbursable  appropriations. 

Most  of  the  troubles  on  the  reservation  arise  from  friction  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  water.  Practically  all  the  grievances  brought  forward  by  Indians 
or  their  friends  dealt  with  allege<l  preferences  given  by  gate  tenders  or  ditch 
riders  to  white  farmers,  or  with  the  downright  theft  of  water  by  white  settlers. 
Many  of  these  complaints  have  some  l)asls  in  truth ;  some  have  l>een  referre<l 
for  prosecution  to  the  Department  of  .Justice. 

The  day  is  far  distant  when  the  Government  can  withdraw  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  Yakima  people,  and  it  will  he  a  long  time  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  a  division  of  the  oonsi<lerable  amount  of  grazing  and  timber 
land  which  is  still  a  tribal  asset.  It  might  be  possible  to  make  an  inventtwy 
pf  the  tribal  assets  and  establish  each  Indian's  share  and  to  offer  cash  value 
in  return  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  parts  belonging  to  the  more  competent 
Indiana  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  release  some  from  absolute  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  lighten  in  some  degree  the  responsibilities  of  the  Indian 
Bureau. 

STOCKBBIDGE  AND  ONEIDA  INDIANS,   WISCONSIN. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  who  are  located  adjacent  to  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  and  the  Oneldas,  near  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  were  visited 
by  Chairman  Vaux  in  May  and  .June,  1022. 

The  600  Stockbridges.  together  with  the  Munsees,  who  have  lost  their 
separate  identity,  are  rapidly  being  ahsorl)ed  into  the  body  politic,  and  have 
been  practically  divorced  from  Government  sui)ervisiou  for  some  years.  These 
Indians  are  mostly  farmers,  an<l.  although  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  numbers  who  are  really  successful,  the  whole  outlook  as  respects 
them  seems  to  be  decidedly  encouraging.  Taking  everjthlng  Into  consideration, 
the  results  of  the  adventure  in  the  clvllizaticm  of  these  people,  who  have  long 
l)een  In  close  contact  with  the  whites,  may  be  viewe<l  as  a  success. 

Almost  all  of  the  Oneldas.  about  2.700  in  number,  have  rece'ved  their  fee 
patents  to  landa  The  releasing  of  some  of  these  Indians  from  all  Government 
protection  has  been  premature,  and  serious  Injustice  has  undoubtedly  been 
done  to  a  number  who  were  not  competent  enough  to  handle  their  own  business 
alMrs.  From  a  study  of  the  experiences  of  these  people  It  seems  wise  to  go 
slow  in  forcing  many  Indians  Into  Independent  citizenship  before  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  outside  assistance.  Irrespective  of  the 
degree  of  blood  and  educational  qualificatiohs,  otherwise  they  may  become 
paupers  and  charges  on  the  community. 

The  whole  endeavor  to  force  "competency"  upon  Indians  too  rapidly  Is 
believed  to  be  a  mistake.  At  Oneida,  as  well  as  other  places,  Indians  were 
granted  fee  patents  under  the  d^artment's  **  declaration  of  policy,''  promul- 
gated several  years  ago,  which  laid  down  some  rather  radical  principles  re- 
specting competency,  when  they  were  not  really  prepared  for  the  responsl- 
biHt'es  entailed  by  such  action.  This  forcing  of  conii>etency  was  undoubtedly 
not  In  the  minds  of  the  men  who  drew  the  "  severalty  act  *'  of  1887. 

Many  Oneldas,  however,  are  doing  well.  Some  are  successful  "anners  and 
others  have  left  their  old  homes  for  gainful  work  throughout  the  country. 
Some  are  adverse  to  paying  taxes  antl  are  losing  goml  lands  throiigh  tax  sale.<». 
The  treaty  which  gives  these  Indians  small  annual  iier  capita  payments 
should  be  commuted  and  the  bootjegglng  activities  on  the  Oneida  Reservation, 
as  well  ss  among  the  Stockbridges,  should  be  brought  under  l>etter  control. 
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MBNOMINES  INDIAN   BESBBVATION,   WISCONSIN. 

Ck>mmi8sioiier  Vanz  Tisited  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation,  in  east  cen- 
tral Wisconsin,  in  May  and  June  of  1022.  Here  reside  neariy  1300  Indians 
who  mostly  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization  and  have  a  total  indi- 
vidual and  trlhal  wealth  amounting  to  nearly  $15,000,000. 

In  the  past  attention  at  this  reservation  has  been  centered  largely  on  the 
great  sawmill  at  Neopit,  which  at  times  has  been  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of 
criticism.  Under  the  energetic  and  efficient  management  of  Supt  Edgar  A. 
Allen  and  the  manager  of  the  mill,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gutches,  conditions  have  been 
brought  into  very  good  shape.  The  physical  surroundings  of  the  mill  have 
been  improved,  large  areas  of  swamp  under  the  yards  have  be^i  filled  up, 
and  the  waste  timber  and  scraps  have  been  removed  and  burned.  In  the 
woods  cutting  operations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  most  up-to^late  manner, 
every  merchantable  stick  of  timber  is  being  taken  out  and  all  the  waste  safely 
burned. 

•  Through  congressional  enactment  the  amount  of  timber  cut  per  year  Is 
limited  to  20,000,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  very  large  tract  of  virgin 
forest  on  this  reservation,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  is  calculated  to  last 
for  from  60  to  100  years.  Reforestation  is  now  being  started,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  a  definite  policy  a^  to  location  and  areas  before  any  plafi.  both  per- 
manent and  practical,  is  made. 

The  mill  is  proving  to  be  profitable,  the  net  profits  running  from  over 
$50,000  in  1915  to  nearly  $840,000  in  1920,  and  the  total  from  November  1,  1909, 
to  June  30,  1921,  being  about  $1,240,000.  The  higher  earnings  of  recent  years 
have  been  due  to  better  selling  methods,  higher  prices  for  lumber,  and  efficient 
management  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Gutches. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  building  of  the  mill  was  to  afford  the 
Indians  gainful  occupation  as  a  means  of  civilization,  teaching  them  Industry 
and  enterprise.  From  this  Important  standpoint  the  mill  has  been  less  suc- 
i-essful.  Employment  is  given  the  Indians  at  the  mill  and  In  the  woods  but 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  Is  whHe. 

Most  of  the  Indians  do  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  hands  and  have  not 
learned  to  continue  at  work  steadily.  When  a  few  dollars  are  accumulated 
or  annuity  payments  are  received  they  do  not  report  to  work  until  the  funds 
are  exhausted.  The  Indian,  as  a  result,  does  not  attain  a  position  much  beyond 
the  ordinary  classes  of  imskilled  labor. 

Agricultural  pursuits  are  best  suited  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Menomi- 
iiees,  and  influences  which  distract  their  attention  and  draw  them  to  other 
lines  where  they  are  not  held  so  strongly  down  to  continuous  and  engrossing 
labor  are  to  be  deprecated.  The  mill  in  a  way  takes  these  people  from  farm- 
ing pursuits,  and  farming  seems  to  be  the  staple  occupation  for  this  reservation. 
In  Inspecting  the  reservation  many  excellent  Indian  farms  were  seen  with  good 
buildings  and  some  stock. 

The  fact  that  the  reservation  is  unallotted  is  a  very  serious  detriment  to  all 
agricultural  activities,  for  there  Is  no  assurance  that  Improvements  made  will 
be  secured  to  the  man  who  puts  forth  considerable  effort  and  invests  his  eam- 
inga  This  is  a  very  ominous  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  more 
progressive  Indians  and  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  handicap.  It  deters  men  who 
otherwise  might  be  prosperous  fanners  from  making  the  attempt.  It  is  urged 
most  strongly  that  legislation  be  speedily  secured  to  allot  the  reservation  and 
end  this  anomalous  condition. 

The  reservation  children  attend  Government  and  mission  schools,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  Is  fairly  good.  Being  a  closed  reservation  public 
schools  are  not  a  factor  in  the  education  of  the  Menominees. 

Law  and  order  conditions  on  the  reservation,  as  on  many  other  Indian  Juris- 
dictions, are  not  satisfactory,  and  legislation  to  improve  this  matter  should 
be  adopted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Health  conditions  are  fair;  a 
good  deal  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  prevalent 

The  agency  and  school  buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  but  show  the  results  of 
deterioration  resulting  from  the  war  period  when  repairs  were  reduced  to 
below  the  minimum. 

Water  power  Is  one  resource  of  the  reservation  which  has  not  been  developed. 
Some  is  now  used  to  generate  electric  current  for  the  agency  and  school  at 
Keshena.  About  18  miles  of  the  Wolf  River,  running  through  the  reservation, 
falls  240  feet  and  Inns  a  drainage  area  of  about  800  square  miles.    Dams  flood- 
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ing  3,200  aeres  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  would  control  about  2  billion  cubic  feet 
of  water  and  would  insure  a  steady  supply.  Such  an  enterprise,  in  which  tlie 
Indians  would  take  no  part,  would  furnish  them  additional  money  for  distri- 
button,  which  would  further  hold  them  back  from  depending  on  their  own  re- 
sources.   Such  a  development  would,  however,  become  a  great  public  utility. 

SISSETON  INDIAN  AGENCY,   SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

In  June,  1922.  Commissioner  Vaux  vislte^l  the  Sisseton  Indian  Agency,  near 
the  northeastern  comer  of  South  Dakota,  where  there  reside  nearly  2,400  Sisse- 
ton and  Wahpeton  S'oux,  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  com.  wheat,  and  po- 
tatoes being  principal  crops.  Some  portions  of  the  region  are  adapted  to 
grazing. 

There  were  308,838  acres  allotted  to  these  Indians,  divided  into  1,857  allot- 
ments. As  late  as  March,  1922,  176,533  acres  had  been  sold  or  released  from 
tinist,  leaving  about  130,000  acres  still  held  under  restrictions.  Approximately 
750  Indians  hold  land  under  trust  patents  and  about  50  Individuals  retain  their 
fee  patent  land.  Under  the  "  Declaration  of  Policy  "  of  1917  practically  all  adult 
Indians  of  one-half  blood  or  less  were  granted  fee  patents  regardless  of  whether 
.  the  individuals  were  competent  or  not,  resulting  in  about  10  per  cent  making 
good  use  of  their  lands  and  the  others  suffering  hardship  after  they  had  dis- 
posed of  their  property.  Even  of  the  very  small  number  who  still  hold  their 
patented  land,  only  a  few  of  these  actually  make  use  of  their  property  them> 
selves.  A  large  number  lease  all  or  part  of  their  lands.  Many  do  very  little 
work,  but  manage  to  get  along  on  the  small  rentals. 

The  agency  headquarters  is  located  a  number  of  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  buildings  are  old  and  show  the  marks  of  long  use 
and  ne^ect.  The  whole  place  presents  an  appearance  of  dilapidation.  The 
only  means  of  obtaining  water,  exc^t  for  some  cisterns,  is  to  haul  a  supply 
three  times  a  week  in  a  tank  wagon  from  a  spring  a  mile  or  more  distant.  The 
water  is  decidedly  chalybeate,  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  iron.  In  the 
winter  the  spring  often  drifts  over  with  snow  and  water  must  be  taken  from 
streams  nearby. 

Commissioner  Vaux  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  improve  the  decidedly  bad  condi- 
tions at  this  agency  it  should  be  moved  entirely  to  the  town  of  Sisseton,  about 
9  miles  distant  and  on  the  railroad,  where  it  will  be  readily  accessible.  A  suit- 
able site  is  available  there  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  will  make  possible  decent 
housing  and  reasonable  recreational  and  social  opportunities  for  the  agency 
force  as  well  as  excellent  school  facilities  for  their  children.  It  Is  strongly 
urged  that  nothing  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  most  necessary  move. 

At  present  the  school  situation  on  the  Sisseton  Reservation  is  fairly  satis- 
factory. Public  schools  are  located  at  frequent  intervals  and  over  300  of  the 
Indian  children  attend  them.  About  10  to  15  per  cent  require  coercion  to  keep 
them  in  school.  When  their  prorata  funds  are  exhausted,  which  will  be  very 
shortly,  It  is  probable  that  the  task  of  keeping  children  in  school  will  become 
more  difficult. 

The  Indians  were  found  to  be  too  prone  to  go  visiting,  thereby  neglecting 
crops  and  stock  for  days  at  a  time.  Until  these  inherited  nomadic  tendencies 
of  the  Indian  are  eradicated  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Indians  can  readily  be- 
icome  successful  farmers.  There  are  many  good  Indian  homes  with  excellent 
barns  and  other  outbuildings,  built  chiefly  from  funds  obtained  from  land  sales. 
They,  however,  often  start  their  farming  operations  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
to  which  they  are  equal.  They  will  purchase  an  extensive  equipment  and  then 
sell  off  from  time  to  time  expensive  machinery  for  which  they  have  no  real  use 
and  squander  the  money.  The  younger  graduates  from  the  larger  nonreservatlon 
schools  generally  show  themselves  to  be  more  provident  in  this  respect.  One 
need  here  is  a  field  matron  to  go  about  among  the  Indian  homes  and  give  neces- 
sary Instruction  in  sanitary  and  general  domestic  affairs. 

With  many  encouraging  signs  that  are  present  the  fact  remains  that  at  this 
time  the  average  Indian  can  secure  a  greater  return  by  leasing  his  allotment 
than  by  farming  it,  and  in  addition  he  does  not  run  the  same  risk  of  loss 
from  crop  failure.  The  Indians*  needs  are  easily  supplied  and  what  would 
appear  to  us  as  very  moderate  incomes  are  ample  for  their  requirements.  It 
is  hard  conylndngly  to  bring  to  them  the  necessity  for  labor,  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  basis  for  a  claim  that  real  progress  has  been  made  until 
t^ey  realize  that  it  is  a  necessity.  * 
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$72  per  month  because  their  condition  of  helplessness  or  blindness 
requires  the  regular  personal  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 
When  the  advanced  age  of  the  Civil  War  veterans  is  considered  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  159,254  now  drawing  less 
than  $72  per  month,  will  lapse  into  that  condition  of  helplessness 
warranting  allowance  6i  saia  rate.  In  fact,  claims  for  the  $72  rate 
are  coming  into  the  bureau  at  the  rate  of  over  3,000  per  month. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  17,932 
claims  of  widows  and  minor  children  of  Civil  War  soldiers;  14,513 
claims  were  filed  during  the  year  and  18,714,  disposed  of,  leaving 
13,730  claims  pending  on  June  30,  1922.  The  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
shows  272,194  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  parents  of 
CSvil  War  soldiers  drawing  pensions  as  against  281,255  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  a  loss  to  the  roll  for  the  year  of  9,031. 

SPANISH  WAB  PENSION  CLAIMS. 

The  act  of  June  5,  1920,  is  the  law  under  which  soldier  claims 
based  on  service  in  the  war  with  Spain  are  adjudicated.  The  rates 
of  pension  range  from  $12  to  $30  per  month  proportioned  to  the 
deeree  of  incapacity  for  the  performance  of  manual  labor. 

On  July  1, 1921,  there  were  pending  under  the  Spanish  War  service 
pension  act  37,435  claims;  during  tne  year  39,650  claims  were  re- 
ceived and  37,545  disposed  of,  leavmjg  on  hand  39,540  pending  claims 
on  June  30,  1922.  The  Spanish  War  veterans  on  the  pension  roll 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  numbered  45,955,  as  against  31,066  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ^ear,  a  gain  to  the  roll  of  14,889  during  tiie  year. 

The  widows  and  minor  clmdren  of  Spanish  War  veterans  file  their 
claims,  as  a  rule,  under  the  act  of  July  16,  1918.  On  July  1,  1921, 
there  were  4,315  such  claims  pencUng;  2,676  were  received  during 
the  year  and  2,701  disposed  of,  leaving  4,190  claims  pending  on  June 
30, 1922.  The  close  of  the  year  showed  9,198  widows,  minor  children, 
and  dependents  of  Spanish  War  soldiers  on  the  pension  roll,  as  against 
8,216  at  the  b^inmng  of  the  year,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  982. 

OTHBB  PENDING  CLAIMS. 

17  In  addition  to  the  claims  pending  under  the  act  of  May  1,  1920,  on 
account  of  Civil  War  service  and  imder  the  acts  of  June  5, 1920,  and 
July  16,  1918,  on  accoimt  of  Spanish  War  services,  there  were  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  2,839  claims  pending  under  laws  passed  prior 
to  May  1,  1920,  panting  Gvil  War  pensions.  Under  the  general 
pension  laws  granting  pensions  on  account  of  disabilities  incurred  in 
service  and  line  of  duty  and  death  due  to  service  there  were  pending 
3,350  claims  filed  by  soldiers  and  817  claims  filed  by  widows,  minor 
cnildren,  and  dependent  parents.  On  accoimt  of  service  in  Indian 
wars,  636  claims  were  penoing.  Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1895,  there 
were  pending  6,745  claims  for  accrued  pension  and  3,665  claims  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  of  the  last  illness  and  burial  of  deceased 
pensioners.  Under  tne  act  of  March  2,  1895,  so  much  of  the  accrued 
pension  to  the  date  of  death  of  any  pensioner  or  of  any  person  enti- 
tled to  pension  having  an  application  pending  mav  l>e  paid  to  the 
person  who  bore  the  expenses  of  pensioner's  last  sickness  and  burial, 
if  sufficient  assets  were  not  left  Dy  the  pensioner  to  meet  such  ex- 
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for  employees  installed.  A  serious  vital  need  is  the  installation  of  a  simple 
electric  lighting  system.  A  gymnasium  oug^t  to  be  erected  and  numerous 
other  betterments  should  be  made  at  once  to  make  this  a  fit  place  for  school 
purposes. 

The  crowning  architectural  achievement  of  the  agency  is  the  Stephens  Hos- 
pital, erected  several  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  It  stands  on  hi^ 
ground,  and  with  its  massive  portico  and  heavy  brick  columns,  extending  the 
whole  height  of  its  artistic  front,  it  is  a  marked  object  in  the  landscape  for 
miles.  It  seems  no  single  canon  of  hospital  construction  has  been  considered 
in  designing  the  interior;  it  has  improperly  constructed  walls,  floors,  stair- 
ways, lighting  arrangements,  heating  system,  etc.  For  a  far  less  sum  of  money 
intelligently  expended  a  building  really  adapted  to  its  purposes  could  have 
been  erected  and  would  have  left  enough  to  have  constructed  a  much-needed 
iiospital  on  another  reservation. 

PIEBBE  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Pierre  uonreservation  Indian  school,  with  its  fine  and  appropriate  build- 
ings, convenient  quarters  of  all  Idnds,  its  well-kept  grounds,  excellent  herd  of 
cattle,  and  modern  appointments  generally,  was  a  most  pleasing  contrast  after 
all  that  is  discouraging  to  be  seen  at  Cheyenne  River  and  Sisseton.  The  plant 
at  Pierre  can  be  most  highly  commended  in  almost  every  way.  The  beautiful 
Browning  Hall,  the  employees'  quarters,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  attractive 
club  that  Commissioner  Vaux  had  ever  seen  on  any  of  his  Inspection  trips. 
There  are  some  manifest  needs,  however.  There  should  be  a  separate  school 
building  and  more  ample  provision  made  for  the  domestic-science  department. 

CHOCTAW  INDIANS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  June,  1922,  Commissioner  Ucker  began  a  survey  of  the  Indians  living  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  States  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  His  preliminary  report  on  the  Choctaws  in  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  in  Ix)uisiana  and  Alabama,  covers  a  period  extending  over  a 
few  days  Into  July.  He  finds  it  unnecessary  to  recount  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  Choctaws,  but  shows  that,  apparently,  in  early  days  they  were 
grouped  in  and  about  the  counties  of  Neshoba,  Leake,  and  Union,  in  Mississippi. 
Superintendent  McKinley,  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  Agency,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  has  succeeded  in  identifying,  getting  into  communi- 
cation with,  and  card  indexing  1,237  Indians.  Very  few  counties  of  the  State 
but  have  at  least  one  Choctaw  family,  and  some  counties  have  an  Indian 
population  of  from  500  to  700. 

Apparently,  long  before  the  recent  appropriations  in  their  behalf  were  made 
by  Congress,  these  Indians  had  lost  all  of  their  landed  possessions.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  the  old  familiar  story  of  the  white  man*s  greed,  rapacity,  and 
tluplicity.  The  Indians  passed  into  a  state  of  economic  slavery,  and  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  this  people  must  have  been  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

During  the  investigation  20  or  more  typical  Indian  families  In  several 
parts  of  the  State  were  visited  nnd  their  affairs  inquired  into — those  for  whom 
nothing  has  been  done  as  well  as  those  for  whom  land  has  been  purchased 
recently  through  Superintendent  McKinley.  The  Indians  on  the  miss  on 
property  at  Tucker  were  seen :  the  Indian  Service  day  schools  at  Phila- 
delphia, Tucker,  and  Walnut  Orovo  were  investigated  and  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  stafl*  at  the  agency  headquarters  were  conferred  with.  Talks 
with  white  people  gave  the  definite  impression  that  Superintendent  McKinley 
has  done  very  excellent  work  under  very  great  handicaps.  The  completed  day 
schools  are  a  distinct  credit  to  his  efl'orts  and  no  improvement  can  be  made  in 
them  other  than  to  begin  shortly  a  course  in  scientific  agriculture,  dairying, 
and  live-stock  raising  and,  perhaps,  horticulture.  The  policy  should  be  adopted 
which  would  operate  to  induce  the  Indians  to  locate  around  the  day  schools 
until  the  present  generation  of  children  shall  have  received  a  reasonable 
amount  of  school  training. 

As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  locate  Indian  Service  day  schools  all  over 
the  State,  it  will  be  necessary  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to 
the  neighborhood  of  schools  or  else  move  the  families  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
schools.  Commissioner  Ucker  declares  that  the  hope  of  these  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws lies  solely  in  the  edncat'on  of  their  children.    The  suggestion  made  that 
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tbese  children  can  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  might  be  M  right  in 
theory  but  it  is  believed  they  never  actually  will  be,  and  he  holds  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  educating  them  in  the  **  white  man's  school."  These  Indian  children 
ure  poverty  stricken ;  they  are  shy ;  they  are  children  of  a  beaten  race,  a  race 
that  has  suffered  every  conceivable  injustice  at  the  hhnds  of  the  white  men. 
He  believes  it  would  be  an  eicf/aordlnary  teacher  who  wouM  withtftand  the 
temptation  to  devote  his  or  her  best  efforts  to  the  more  promising  White  chil- 
dren and  deliberately  give  the  best  attention  to  the  backwai*d,  for^ken,  pov- 
erty stricken  Indian  children.  There  should  be  8  or  10  Indian  Service  day 
schools  around  which  the  Choctaw  families  should  be  grouped. 

So  far  as  the  present  generat  on  is  concerned  little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  older  Indians,  except  to  relieve  their  poverty 
by  issuing  food,  clothing,  and  bedding  at  stipulated  times.  For  the  middle  aged 
it  would  be  best  to  continue  the  allotment  of  land,  but  these  allotments  should 
be  not  less  than  40  acres;  15  to  20  acres  are  not  sufflWent  for  0  livelihood. 
There  seems  to  have  been  undue  delay  in  some  instances  fn  gettlhg-  land  for 
the  Indians  because  of  the  difficulty  in  the  agreeing  upon  a  form  Of  deed,  and 
0ome  of  the  money  appropriated  that  might  have  been  used  to  buy  land, 
reverted  to  the  Treasury  unused. 

These  Indians  have  attained  to  a  rather  imusual  degree  of  proficiency  in 
agriculture,  particularly  In  the  raising  of  cotton,  com,  beans,  and  potatoes 
which,  of  course,  are  raised  under  the  usual  conditions  prevailing  in  the  South* 
em  States.  It  Is  the  belief  that  in  the  case  of  these  Indians  the  conditions  have 
been  more  onerous  than  those  imposed  upon  the  negroes  ahd  white  **  share 
croppers."  Shortly  after  Christmas  the  average  Indian  family  finds  itself  la 
distress.  All  of  its  provisions  have  been  consumed,  credit  at  the  stores  is  gone, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  to  some  white  landowner. 

Naturally  he  makes  his  own  bargain;  the  Indian  must  and  does  accept  it. 
Sometimes  the  white  man  is  fair;  more  often  he  drives  a  ghrewd  bargain. 
When  the  crop  season  is  over  the  Indian  who  has  been  "  furnished  "  durhig  the 
season  must  first  have  deducted  the  landlord's  share  of  the  crop,  then  the  accu- 
mulated credits  since  the  preceding  January  and  Febmary  are  ptd6  from  the 
Indian's  share.  The  Indian  manages  to  get  along,  somehow,  until  the  next 
January  when  he  repeats  the'  process  which,  practically,  keeps  him  in  economic 
slavery.  In  the  testimony  given  to  the  congressional  commission  which  visited 
Mississippi  the  statement  Is  made  that  the  Indian  was  a  more  do^rable  agrl- 
cultural  tenant  than  the  negro  because  he  was  a  better  workman,  mOre  docile 
and  tractable,  and  would  work  for  a  cheaper  wage.  By  the  same  token  it  might 
be  said  the  Indian  is  In  greater  poverty,  also. 

Commissioner  Ucker  can  find  no  logical  reason  why  a  dependent  Indian 
should  be  relieved  because  he  resides  in  Mississippi  and  be  denied  relief  be- 
cause he  happens  to  live  across  the  imaginary  boundary  line  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  or  Louisiana.  Attention  was  directed  to  statements  that  apparently 
there  are  more  Choctaws  in  Alabama  than  in  Mississippi  and  as  many  In  Louisi- 
ana. It  is  believed  there  is  involved  in  this  problem  a  question  of  policy; 
either  the  Government  is  going  to  help  these  Indians  or  it  Is  not,  and  If  It  is 
not  it  should  say  so  and  be  done  with  the  matter.  But  if  the  Government  is 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Indians  it  ought  not  to  be  niggardly  with  respect 
to  appropriations  nor  should  it  drag  out  the  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
unduly.  It  should  make  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
a  year  or  two. 

As  there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  in  Missis- 
sippi with  respect  to  the  Indian  schools  it  is  urged  that  the  Commissioner  or 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  visit  Mississippi  In  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall.  It  is  believed  such  a  visit  would  go  far  toward  giving  the  white 
people  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation  and  would  strengthen  the  morale 
not  only  of  the  Indians  but  of  the  Indian  Service  personnel  connected  with  the 
agency. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  OP  OKLAHOMA. 

To  Inquire  into  the  living,  school,  and  health  conditions  of  the  fullblood 
Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Indians  in  eastem  Oklahoma,  Commissioner  McDowell 
visited  the  Choctaws  around  Idabel  and  Broken  Bow,  McCurtain  County,  In 
the  southeastem  comer  of  the   State,   and   the  Cherokees  around   StilwelU 
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Adair  Ck>uiity,  on  the  eastern  border,  the  country  in  which  most  of  the  full 
bloods  live. 

His  report  shows  that  the  education  of  the  children  and  the  health  of  all 
restricted  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  demand,  immediately,  more 
school  facilities;  a  detailed  study  of  the  attendance  of  restricted  children  in 
public  schools;  more  medical  attention  and  facilities;  and  one  or  more  field 
matrons  in  each  field  clerk's  district. 

The  swindling  of  Indians  who  lease  their  lands  without  Federal  supervision ; 
the  robbing  of  Indians  of  their  lands  by  legal  processes;  the  accumulation  of 
unsettled  estates,  and  the  proper  conservation  of  Indian  property  by  the 
Government  call  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  several  acts.  The  approach- 
ing end  of  the  25-year  trust  period,  when  all  of  the  restricted  members  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  most  of  whom  are  unprepared  for  the  change,  will 
be  released  from  Government  supervision  demands  the  consideration  of  the 
proposition  to  extend  the  trust  period  beyond  1981. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  made  among  these  Indians  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  made:  That  the  Tuskahoma  Finale  Academy  at 
Tuskahoma  be  reopened  for  the  fall  term  of  1922;  that  at  least  two  Indian 
Service  day  schools  be  established,  one  for  the  Choctaws  and  one  for  the 
Cherokees;  that  a  close  cairvass  be  made  of  the  restricted  members  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  ascertain  the  educational  status  of  the  children,  their 
degree  of  attendance  in  public  schools,  and  the  living  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  their  parents ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  at  once  into  the  health  condi- 
tions, and  if  the  results  of  the  inquiry  warrant,  plans  be  drafted  for  the 
creation  of  ^^  permanent  health  orgcuiizatlon  to  operate  among  these  Indiana 
taking  into  .consideration  the  proposal  to  establish  another  hospital  for  Indians 
in  eastern  Oklahoma,  to  substantially  increase  the  medical  facilities  of  the 
Indian  and  contract  boarding  schools,  and  to  add  field  matrons  to  the  personnel 
of  field  clerk  districts;  that  the  laws  be  repealed  which  authorize  the  leasing 
for  agricultural  purposes  of  restricted  Indian  property  without  Government 
supervision,  which  provide  that  restricted  Indian  lands  shall  become  imre- 
stricted  upon  death  of  the  allottee  and  which  authorize  the  execution  of  valid 
wills  disposing  of  restricted  Indian  property  without  departmental  approval ; 
that  the  force  of  probate  attorneys  be  increased  from  8  to  13,  one  for  each  field 
clerk  district;  that  legislation  be  secured  which  will  extend  the  trust  period 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  beyond  its  termination  in  1931. 

The  reports  that  the  full-blood  Choctaws,  particularly  in  McCurtain  Coimty, 
and  most  of  the  full -blood  Cherokees  were  in  desperate  straits  and  that  many 
of  them  were  starving  were  found  to  be  exaggerations.  These  Indians,  except 
for  the  few  receiving  oil  royalties,  are  poor,  many  not  being  able  to  look  ahead 
10  days  for  subsistence,  and  most  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  They  are 
indifferent  farmers,  irregular  workmen,  and  rather  indolent  by  nature. 
.  Every  home  has  its  garden;  most  families  have  cows,  hogs,  and  poultry; 
timber  furnishes  wood  for  ties  and  fence  posts  which  can  be  sold  for  cash; 
the  streams  supply  fish  and  the  hills  are  full  of  wild  fruit  and  berries. 
Although  the  last  two  years  have  been  hard  ones  for  the  farmers,  to-day  more 
Indians  are  farming  more  land  than  ever  before,  and  their  farming  methods 
are  better.  It  was  noticed  that  the  homes  of  these  full  bloods  averaged  better 
than  the  homes  of  their  white  neighbors  and  many  of  the  houses  appeared  neat 
and  clean.  They  ranged  from  one-room  log  houses  to  frame  bungalows  of 
four  and  five  rooms. 

L<and  grafters  have  not  been  so  active  in  recent  years,  there  not  being  so 
much  good  .Indian  land  left  The  Government  is  also  protecting  the  Indians 
better  than  formerly  and  the  county  judges  cooperate  with  the  probate  attorneys 
more  cordially  than  they  used  to.  Several  persons  closely  in  touch  with  land 
matters,  including  a  county  judge,  were  of  the  opinion  that  better  men  have 
been  elected  to  the  county  courts,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
all  respects  in  the  conditions  of  the  full-blood  Choctaws.  The  Indians  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  now  under  Government  supervision,  generally  speaking, 
are  known  as  full  bloods  and  number  about  18,600. 

The  most  Important  phase  of  work  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  that 
of  education.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  regular  attendance  of  Indian  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  the  subjects  taught  and  the  manner  of 
teaching  do  not  appear  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians.  In  Indian  schools 
can  be  taught  agriculture  and  other  branches  which  will  prove  most  helpful* 
In  short,  the  public  schools  of  the  rural  districts  among  the  hills,  in  the  back 
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country  of  the  eastern  pert  of  the  State,  are  doing  the  Indian  dilldten  little 
^lood.  The  Indian  and  white  diildren  do  not  mix  yery  well.  The  sil^all  fall 
'bloods  speaking  bat  little  ESnglish,  poorly  dotbed,  not  as  clean  as  thej  mi^t 
be,  shy  and  easily  embarrassed,  do  not  receive  the  special  attention  which 
backward  children  should  get  from  their,  teachers.  They  are  ridicaled,  and 
the  Indian  children  carry  their  resentment  home  to  the  parents,  who  either 
take  them  from  school  or  discourage  attendance. 

Informati<Mi  obtained  from  all  ^des  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  shows 
that  too  small  a  per  cent  of  the  eligible  children  are  attending  school,  the 
attendance  is  too  irregular,  and  the  scho<^  terms  are  very  often  too  short 
The  attendance  of  Indians  of  the  restricted  <da8s  can  not  be  depended  upon 
In  the  State  schools.  The  tribal  school  should  b^  maintained  at  its  maximum 
•capacity,  if  education  is  to  prevail  among  the  Indian  pec^e.  All  the  places 
available  in  the  Government  schools  for  these  children  are  filled  and  there 
4ire  more  applications  for  admission  than  can  be  taken  care  of. 
,  The  Indian  Service  should  establish  at  least  two  fully  equipped  day  schools, 
one  for  the  Choctaws  and  one  for  the  Oherokees.  A  year's  experimoit  would 
undoubtedly  prove  Government  day  schools  to  be  the  solution  of  the  perplexing 
school  problem  among  the  full  bloods. 

The  Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  a  Ohoctaw  tribal  school  closed  two  years 
4igo,  should  be  reopened  to  fill  the  pressing  need  of  education  in  this  country. 
With  the  exception  of  some  minor  improvements  the  school  could  be  reopened 
without  -any  considerable  expenditure  of  funds  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  110 
to  120  girls.  Too  many  young  women  among  the  Choctaws  speak  but  little 
Bnglish,  and  their  number  is  increasing,  to  allow  this  plant  to  stay  closed^  any 
longer. 

The  Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School  at  Tahlequah,  a  fine  institution  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  sold  to  the  Government  for  a  nominal 
^gure  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  William  H.  Hastings,  a  part  Cherokee  and 
former  member  of  Congress,  takes  care  of  about  160  boys  and  girls,  mostly 
CSherokee.  Mr.  Hastings  believes  this  school  must  be  maintained  for  a  number 
•of  years  and  enlarged  two  or  three  times  in  capacity  rather  than  to  expend 
a  larger  sum  to  build  and  maintain  another  institution.  He  said  the  public 
schools  are  not  taking  care  of  the  Indian  children  and  a  comparison  of  results 
between  an  education  in  an  Indian  school  and  the  public  school  shows  the 
marked  superiority  of  the  former. 

The  Euchee  tribal  boarding  school  for  Creek  children  was  visited.  Instead  of 
<dosing  this  school  within  a  year  it  should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 

Information  of  an  authentic  character  which  could  disclose  the  real  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  full-blood  children  is  lacking.  Most  of  the  data  on  file 
are  based  upon  estimates.  No  one  knows  how  many  children  there  are,  how 
many  have  attended  school,  and  what  their  degree  of  regularity  of  attendance 
Is.  An  accurate  canvass  Is  required  and  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  for  this  Jurisdiction. 

Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  prevalent  among  the  Indians  and  spreading 
<rat  into  whit«  communities.  But  it  is  not  true  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
full  bloods  have  these  diseases.  Nevertheless  the  health  situation  is  danger- 
ous; no  one  seems  to  be  paying  any  attention  to  it,  and  measures  must  be 
adopted  to  check  the  disease  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  Indians  but  for  the 
good  of  the  white  people  as  well. 

In  all  this  jurisdiction  there  is  but  one  Indian  Service  hospital.  There  is  not 
a  field  matron  in  the  superintendency.  Outside  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Hos- 
pital, at  Talihina,  there  is  not  a  Government  or  contract  physician  for  the 
Indians,  18,500  still  being  under  restrictions.  For  the  last  10  years  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Indian  Service  to  obtain  the  means  to  check 
disease  among  these  Indians. 

As  truly  stated  by  Superintendent  Locke,  health  work  among  the  Indians 
has  always  been  neglect^.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  health  organization,  but  so  far  without  succesa  If 
there  were  an  organization  of  field  matrons  to  teach  better  sanitation,  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and  a  proper  diet, 
lives  of  many  children  would  be  saved  and  the  older  Indians  would  enjoy 
better  health  and  would  be  better  equipped  to  meet  existing  conditions.  A 
fund  should  be  appropriated  to  be  available  exclusively  in  the  Five  Tribes  for 
use  in  emergency  cases,  either  by  providing  medical  attention  at  home  or  in 
BOiding  the  patient  to  a  sanitarium,  such  money  to  be  reimbursable  whenever 
an  allottee  who  has  secured  its  benefits  has  funds  which  can  be  applied. 
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It  is  necesaary  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  a  baslg  frem  which  to  w6rk 
in  order  to  establish  a  permanent   health  organization   for  th^se  Indians. 
Authority  should  be  glTen  for  the  conducting  of  an  intensiye  health  survey  iik 
the  near  future,  and  the  proposals  to  erect  another  hospital,  to  increase  the- 
medical  facilities,  and  to  employ  field  matrons  should  be  considered. 

The  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Ho^ital,  near  Talihlna,  the  only  hospital  in  the^ 
Five  Tribes,  was  built  from  funds  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.    It  has  a 
capacity  of  60  and  is  growing  in  popularity  with  the  yonnger  Indians,  it  beings 
almost  impossible  to  induce  the  adult  full  bloods  to  enter.    Though  too  small, 
the  Institution  is  strategically  located  and  well  equipped  and  is  under  flrst-class 
management    Its  immediate  needs  are  a  small  buHding  for  maternity  cases, 
and  a  modem  barn  for  the  dairy  herd.    This  ho8f>ital  has  gained  the  confix 
dence  of  the  Indians  and  is  serving  a  very  useful  purpose  under  tiie  competent 
management  of  Dr.  William  B,  Van  Cleve. 

Note.— On  his  return  to  Washington,  Commissioner  McDowell  learned  that* 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  reopen  the  Tuskahoma  Female- 
Academy  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
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ExmBiT  5. — Amount  paid  tx)  pensioners,  1790  to  192t,  inclusive. 

War  of  the  Revolution $70, 000, 000.  OO 

War  of  1812 •  46, 114, 530. 3» 

Indian  wars 21,814,231.53 

War  with  Mexico 55,246,915.52 

Civil  War 5,985,181,699.39 

War  with  Spain 87,646,674.94 

Regular  Establishment 60, 708, 993. 51 

World  War 123,050.26 

Unclassified. 16,513,425.54 

Total 6,343,344,121.08 

Exhibit  6. — Disbursements  for  pensions  and  for  maintenance  of  pension  system,  1866 

to  1922. 


Fiscal  year. 


1866. 

laez. 

1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1803. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1916. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922., 


Paid  as  pensions. 


Total. 


115,450,649.88 

20,784,789.09 

23,101,509.36 

28,513,247.27 

29, 351, 48a  78 

28,518,792.62 

29,752,746.81 

26,982,063.89 

30,206,778.99 

29,270,404.76 

27,936,209.53 

28,182,821.72 

26,786,009.44 

33,664,428.92 

56,689,229.08 

50,683,405.36 

54,313,172.06 

60,427,673.81 

57,912,387.47 

66,171,937.12 

64,091,142.90 

78,752,997.08 

78,950,601.67 

88,842,720.68 

10^093,850.39 

117,312,69a  60 

139,394,147.11 

156,906,637.94 

139,986,726.17 

139,812,294.30 

-1^220,704.46 

139,949,717.35 

144,661,879.80 

138,355,052.95 

138,462,130.65 

138,631,483.84 

137,604,267.99 

137,769,653.71 

141,093,571.49 

141,142,861.33 

139,000,288.26 

138,166,412.46 

153,093,086.27 

161,973,703.77 

159,974,066.08 

167,326,160.35 

162,966,433.72 

174, 171, 66a  80 

172,417,546.26 

166,518,266.14 

159,155,089.92 

160,895,063.94 

179,835,328.76 

222,169,292.70 

213,295,314.66 

258,720,820.67 

253,807,583.37 


Cost,  mainte- 
nance, and  ex- 
penses.i 


6,246,898,676.86 


$407,165.00 
^977.35 
653,020.34 
664,526.81 
600,997.86 
863,079.00 
951,263.00 
1,003,200.64 
966,794.13 
982,695.35 
1,015,078.81 
1,034,469.33 
1,032,500.09 
837,734.14 
936,027.28 
1,072,059.64 
1,466,236.01 
2,691,648.29 
2,835,181.00 
3,392,676.34 
3,245,016.61 
3,753,400.91 
3,615,057.27 
3,466,96&40 
3,626.382.13 
4,700,636.44 
4,898,666.80 
4,867,734.42 
3,963,976.31 
4,338,020.21 
8,991,376.61 
3,987,783.07 
4,114,091.46 
4,147,617.73 
3,841,706.74 
3,868,795.44 
8,831,378.96 
3,998,216.79 
3,849,366.25 
3,721,882.82 
3,623,269.61 
3,309,lia44 
2,800,963.36 
2,852,583.73 
2,657,673.86 
2,617,127.06 
2,448,857.31 
2,543,246.69 
2,066,607.15 
1,779, 88a  30 
1,656,722.33 
1,662,864.96 
1,627,615.61 
1,433,191.67 
1,395,014.09 
1,389,921.55 
1,394,079.47 


Total. 


140,077,732.77 


$16,857,714.88 

21,275^767.04 

23,654,529.70 

29,077,774.08 

29,952,486.64 

29,381,871.62 

30,703,999.81 

27,985,264.63 

31,173,573.12 

30, 253, 100.  n 

28,951,288.34 

29,217,281.05 

27,818,509.63 

34,602,163.06 

57,624,256.36 

51,656,464.99 

55,779,408.06 

63,019,222.10 

60,747,568.47 

68,664,513.46 

67,336,159.51 

77,606,397.99 

82,465,568.94 

92,309,68&98 

109,620,282.52 

122,013,326.94 

144,292,812.91 

161,774,372.36 

143,950,702.48 

144,150,314.51 

142,212,080.07 

143,937,500.42 

148,766,971.26 

142, 502, 57a  68 

142,303,837.39 

142,400,279.28 

141,336,646.95 

141, 752,  87a  50 

144,942,937.74 

144,854,694.15 

142,523.557.76 

141,464,522.90 

165,894,049163 

•164,826,287.50 

162,631,729.94 

159,842,287.41 

155,435,291.03 

176,714,907.39 

174,484,053.41 

167,298^126.44 

160,811,812.25 

162,457,908.90 

181,362,944.36 

223,592,484.37 

214,690,328.74 

260,110,742.22 

256,201,662.84 


6,386,976,409.62 


Number  of 
pensioners. 


126,722 

155,474 

169,643 

187,968 

198,686 

207,495 

232,229 

238,411 

236,241 

234,821 

232,137 

232,104 

223,996 

242,755 

250,802 

258,830 

285, 6»7 

300,658 

322,756 

845,125 

365,783 

406,007 

452,557 

489,725 

537,944 

676,160 

876,068 

966,012 

9j9,544 

970,524 

970,678 

976,014 

993,714 

991,519 

993,592 

997,735 

999,446 

996,545 

994,762 

998,441 

985,9f7l 

967,371 

961, 6S7 

946,194 

921,083 

892,098 

860,294 

820,200 

785,239 

748,147 

709,572 

673,  HI 

646,895 

624,427 

592,190 

566,063 

547,016 


Expenses  of  medical  examinations  and  Q)edal  field  examinations  not  indnded. 
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Exhibit  7.- 


Comparative  table  of  disbursements  of  pensioTis  on  account  of  the  different 
wars  for  the  tost  five  fiscal  years  (cents  omitted). 


Civil  War 

War  with  Spain 

War  of  1812 

War  with  Mexico 

Indian  wars 

R^ular  Establishment 
World  War 

Total 


1922 


t236,151,244 

11,639,341 

19,957 

775,913 

1,796,310 

3,401,172 

23,646 


258,807,588 


1921 


$246,584,640 

6,171^70 

24,160 

888,025 

1,565,862 

3,456,191 

25,394 


258,715,842 


1920 


$202,586,306 

4,624,096 

21  146 

676,682 

1,746,308 

3,604>088 
86,734 


^3,206,311 


1919 


$212,211,890 

3,878,189 

17^704 

758,156 

1,561,537 

3,701,782 

30,031 


232,159,289 


1918 


$170,402,020 

3,805,129 

21,118 

'883,854 

939,916 

3,776,049 

7,243 


17«,886,329 


Exhibit  8. — Pension  certificates  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1922. 


Classes. 

Orie- 
inal. 

In- 
crease. 

Re- 
iasoe* 

Resto- 
ration. 

Re- 
newal. 

Supple- 
memital. 

Tot^. 

Civil  War: 
Soldiers— 

General  law 

3 
2 

97' 

21,381 

3 

2 

12 

1 

21 

Act  of  June  27. 1890 

4 

5 

40 

123 

I         3 

1  <           2 

9 

Act  of  Feb.  6. 1907 

5" 

12 

1 

9 

Act  of  May  11, 1W2 

Act  of  May  1,1920 

Norses— 

G^eneral  law 

17 
3,270 

1 

159 
24,786 

1 

Widows,  etc.— 

General  law  - 

114 

89 
58 

957 
10,405 

86 
541 

35 
14,954 

48 
1,477 

205 
156 

6 
2 

23 
2' 

s' 

116 
574 

12 

1 

505 

8 

2 

38 

1 

8 
2 

184 

Act  of  Jane  27, 1890 

Actof  Apr.  19,1908 

Act  of  Apr.  19, 1908,  amended  by  act 
of  Sept.  8, 1916 

Actof  May  1,1920 

Remarried  widows- 
Act  of  Sept.  8, 1916 

Act  of  May  1,1920.. 

War  with  Spain: 
Soldiers — 

Qoieral  law 

4 
1 

=2 

3, 

i 

17 

3 
1 

2 

• 

11 

98 
62 

I 
4 

45 
727 

27 
270 

4 
1 

59 
2 

14 
'    i 

>. 

3 


962 
10,445 

,    134 
1,270 

220 

Act  of  Jane  5^  1920. « 

Widows,  etc.— 

Qenwal  law 

7,358^           I 

6    

8    

35           25 

I...:::.: 

.  23,170 
70 

Act  of  July  16, 1918 

1,487 

Regnlar  Establishment  (general  law): 

Soldiers , 

832 

Widows,  etc 

170 

World  War  (general  law): 

Soldiers 

8 

Wido\i^s.  etc .^ 

1 

1 

8 

War  with  Mexico: 
Soldiers- 
Act  of  Jan.  29. 1887 

........ 

3 
14 

I 

2 
2 

1 

• 
\ 

Actof  Mavl.  1920 

t 

......  <. . 

14 

Widows- 
Act  of  Jan.  29. 1887 

11 

2 

448 

28 
327 

1 

13 

Indian  vars: 

Soldiers— 

Act  of  July  27, 1892 

Act  of  Mar.  4, 1917 

Widows- 
Act  of  July  27. 1892 

% 

1^1 

1            1 

M 

« 

466 
31 

Act  of  y&ai.  4. 1917 

2 

...   ....'........ 

331 

Total 

Aocraed  pension  orders 

30,121 

22,764 

10,816 

54 

1,180 

23 

64,967 
10,011 

R^ssues  n  lieu  of  lost  nension  certificates 

1,340 
5,873 

RAimh^irsfiiminit  order* . . , .  r  t     , ,            r  .     

Grand  total 

82,191 

i             1 

VeosAaa  certificates  issued  for  reimbursement,  652. 
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the  establithmenl  of  the  -pension  if/Hem  {lo  incliult  J 


MraloBn  Ww  rtppioilniatail) *iZ£ 

Indian  mra  (appnudButad) 7a) 

Armr  and  Navy,  oiidiulve  or  War  with  Bpaln  (appnnlmatad} S,8tl,MB 


TotalclalnuatsddlviaUowgd... 
Orl|liial  daiiu  o(  wldoiri,  Mo.,  all 
Kaniutlanai;  Var  wtdowi. . . 


Old  WBTi.  Driot  M  Uu.  4,  iss 
Army  and  navy,  alnM  lur.  t 
War  with  Spain. 


18S1,  eidniiTcot  Wat  with  8p^... 


Total  di 
ApprOKlnuM 


nt  oCall  eMDi  aUowad: 


—Number  of  pentioiu  granted  by  apedal  aeU  each  Congrat  timet  UofA  i. 


FUtr-rourth  (UU-IMD 

PUty-Aftli  (tSKT-UN) 

Flft  J-«l«h  (1SM-I90i) 

FUtT-aavanth  lltai-l«a) 

FUtT-cUith  (l«»-l«e) 

nny-nlnth  (iMK-inn 

SliBotli  {W07-lwm 

Blity-flnt  (1900-lBll) 

Blxty^moiut  (mi'UiU) 

Biity-thlrt  (IBlS-mn. 

,  Blity.tourth  (1915- 191)) 

I  Bin  ty-lWlh  (IBIT- 1919) 

'  Blityiilith  (IBIB-WM) 

j  eixty-5evmitha<ni-]tui«ai),m)... 


.    £061 

■  £mi 


Total 1»,12S 
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Nimher, 

„.™_™„„. 

4I 

8;»42 
8;2« 

3,375 
38;S00 

II 

'13^489 
2,«I7 
§,»89 

1:K 

4x 
lis 
4a 

'659 
3,312 
10,S8S 
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Exhibit  12.— Pensioners  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1922,  and  June  SO,  1921 


Classes. 


Regular  Establishment: 

Soldiers 

Widows 

Minor  c^dren 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Brothers,  sist^,  sons,  and  dau^ters 

Helpless  children 

Civil  War: 

Act  Mav  1, 1920— 

Soldiers 

Widows 

M  Inor  cMLdrcm 

Helpless  children 

Oeneraflaws — 

Soldiers 

Widows 

Minor  diildren 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daufi^ters. 

Helpless  children 

Act  August  5, 1892— 

Nurses 

War  with  Spa^n: 
Generallaws— 

Soldiers 

Widows 

Minor  diildren 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Brothers,  sisters,  scms,  and  dau^ters. 

Helpless  children 

Act  June  6, 1920— 

Soldiers 

Act  July  16, 191S- 

Widows 

Minors 

Helpless  children 

War  of  1812: 

Widows 

Brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  dau^ters 

War  with  Mexico: 

Soldiers 

Widows 

Brothers,  sist^,  sons,  and  daughters 

Indian  Wars: 
Soldiers. 


Widows 

World  War: 

.    Soldiers 

Widows 

Minor  children. 

Mothers 

Fathers 


Total 

Net  loss  to  roU. 


1922 


13,081 

2,419 

255 

1,130 

180 

10 

8 


191,911 

267,179 

1,227 

903 

1,880 

2,066 

10 

49 

3 

747 

10 

90 


14,446 

1,223 

82 

1,734 

239 

1 

4 

31,510 

5,387 

526 

2 

49 


73 
1,877 

3,867 
2,748 

61 

17 

6 

6 


547,016 


1921 


13,832 

2,476 

256 

1,162 

170 

10 

7 


216,360 

276,072 

1,390 

898 

2,415 

2,026 

7 

.78 

4 

741 

9 

102 


19,370 

1,252 

102 

1,855 

256 

1 

5 

11,696 

4,344 
401 


63 
1 

109 

2,133 

2 

3,784 
2,569 

63 

20 

7 

4 

1 


566,053 


Gain. 


10 


40 
3 


6 
1 


19,814 

1,043 

125 

2 


83* 
179 


21,314 


Loss. 


751 

57 

1 

32 


24,449 

8,893 
163 


535 


29 
1 


12 


4,925 

29 

20 

121 

17 


14 
1 

30 

250 

1 


2 
3 
1 


40,351 
19,087 


EzHiBiT  13. — Pensioners  of  the  different  wars  on  the  roll  at  the  dose  of  each  of  the  last 

five  fiscal  years. 


ChrilWar 

War  with  Spain 

War  of  1812 

War  with  Mexico 

Indian  wars ^ 

Regular  Establishmeat 

World  War 

Total 


1922 


466,075 

55,153 

49 

1,951 

6,615 

17,083 

90 


547,016 


1921 


500,102 

39,282 

64 

2,244 

6,353 

17^913 

95 


566,063 


1920 


533,729 

30,432 

71 

2,671 

6,228 

19,031 

128 


592,190 


1919 


568,343 
28,251  i 

81 

2,956  < 

5,463 

19,218 

115 


624,427 


1918 


591,703 

27,518 

99 

3,353 

4,338 

19,843 

56 


646,895 
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Exhibit  16. — Statement  showing  (he  number  of  pensioners  in  each  class  under  the  generat 
pension  laws  and  special  acts  of  Congress,  together  with  the  annual  value  of  each  on  the- 
rolls  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1922. 


Classes. 


Regular  Establishment: 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

Civil  War: 

Act  May  1, 1920— 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

General  law — 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

Army  nurses 

War  with  Spain: 
Genwallaw— 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

Act  June  5, 1920— 

Soldiers 

Act  July  16, 191g- 

Widows,  etc 

World  War: 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

War  of  1812: 

Widows,  etc 

War  with  Mexico: 

Soldiers 

Widows,  etc 

Indian  wars: 

Soldiers 

Widows 


Total 


General  legislation. 


Number.   Annual  value. 


12,447 
3,550 


191,911 
269,309 

1,699 

810 

70 


13,362 
2,814 

31,510 

5,915 

60 
29 

47 

71 
1,835 

3,790 
2,651 


541,880 


12,195,119.38 
726,756.00 


124,139,746.16 
97,232,901.00 

1,357,764.00 

249,132.00 

25,200.00 


1,829,378.16 
559,644.00 

6,065,042.56 

1,031,088.00 

13, 44a  54 
7,692.00 

16,920.00 

50,808.00 
657,864.00 

911,520.00 
389,172.00 


Special  acts. 


Number. 


634 
452 


237, 479, 19a  80 


181 

2,075 

20 


1,083 
460 


2 
43 

77 
97 


Annual  value. 


$152, 84a  00 
157,988.00- 


93,33a  0& 

638, 04a  QD 

7,044.00- 


231,744.00 
131,36a  0» 


36a  0(^ 


5,136 


504.  oa 
i,2oaoo 

13,14aO(^ 

20,64a  00 
19,692.0& 


1,467, 89a  oa 


Total  number  of  pensioners 547. 01© 

Total  annual  value S238, 947, 086. 80- 

Average  annual  value  of  each  pension: 

All  classes 43a  82 

Regular  Establishment 180. 23 

Act  May  1, 1920 479.97 

Generallaw— Civil  War 638.84 

War  with  Spain 178. 82 

Soldiers— avil  War 64a  07 

Exhibit  16. — Comparative  table  of  the  value  of  an  average  pension  of  the  different  wart 

for  the  last  five  fiscal  years. 


avilWar 

War  with  Spain 

War  of  1812 

War  with  Mexico 

Indian  wars 

R^ular  Establishment. . . 
World  War 

Average  for  all  wars 


1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

$480.06 

$477. 74 

$358.77 

$373.39 

178.92 

164.34 

142.01 

137.28 

355.50 

356.63 

232.73 

218.57 

37a  59 

373.37 

24a  29 
203.  ^ 

25a  48 

202.72 

203.71 

285.  H4 

189.23 

183.49 

180.55 

192.6? 

238.81 

238.62 

227.63 

233. 'iS 

436.82 

443.13 

339.72 

355.78 

1918 


$287.  Si 
138.30 
213.31 
263.60 
221.78 
19a  30 
223.07 


278.00 
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RETIREMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

[Act  of  May  22, 1020.] 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  the  scope  of  the  retire- 
ment act  of  May  22,  1920,  has  been  broadened  ana  liberalized  by 
means  of  (a)  amendments  to  the  act,  (6)  an  Executive  order,  ana 
(c)  interpretative  legislation. 

An  amendment  approved  February  14,  1922,  simplified  the  method 
of  reporting  information  to  the  Bxu^eau  of  Pensions  necessary  to  the 
adjudication  of  claims  for  refimd  arising  imder .  the  provisions  of 
section  11  of  the  act.    The  amendment  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

Each  executive  department,  and  each  independent  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  executive  department,  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  record  as  will  enable  it  to  determine  the  amount  deducted  within  each 
fiscal  year  from  the  basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation  of  each  employee  within  its 
jurisdiction  to  whom  this  act  applies.  When  such  employee  is  transferred  from  one 
office  to  another  a  certified  abstract  of  his  officiiJ  record  shall  be  tranonitt^  to  the 
office  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

When  application  is  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  return  of  deductions 
and  accrued  interest,  as  provided  in  this  section,  such  application  shall  be  accom- 
pjanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  showing  the  complete  record  of  deduc- 
tions, by  fiscal  ^ean,  and  other  data  necessary  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  claim. 

The  uommissioner  of  Pensions,  with  the  approval  of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  crediting  and  reporting  deductions  and  for 
computing  interest  hereunder. 

I  Under  the  new  system  it  is  believed  that  the  bureau  will  be  en- 

abled to  keep  the  work  of  adjudicating  and  paying  this  class  of 
dainis  current  at  all  times. 

An  act  approved  March  27,  1922,  construes  the  expression  '^all 
employees  in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  United  States''  as  used 
in  section  1  of  the  act  of  May  22,  1920,  as  follows: 

That  in  the  administration  of  the  civil  service  retirement  act  approved  May  22, 
1920,  the  expression  ''all  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  United  States," 
as  used  in  section  1  thereof,  shiol  be  ccmstrued  to  include  all  persons  who  have  hereto- 
fore or  who  may  hereafter  be  given  a  competitive  status  in  the  classified  civil  service, 
witti  or  without  competitive  examination,  by  legislative  enactment,  or  under  the  civil 
service  rules  promulgated  by  the  President,  or  by  Executive  orders  covering  groups  of 
employees  with  their  positions  into  tiie  competitive  classified  service  or  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  inaividuals  to  i)06itions  within  such  service. 

The  expression  ''classified  civil  service  "  as  the  same  occurs  in  other  acts  of  Congress 
shall  receive  a  like  construction  to  that  herein  given. 

An  Executive  order  issued  under  date  of  June  7,  1922,  extended 
the  benefits  of  the  retirement  act  to  certain  groups  of  unclassified 
laborers  as  follows: 

|p^  (a)  Unclassified  laborers  in  all  cities  and  in  establishments  or 
offices  in  which  appointments  are  made  under  labor  regulations 
approved  by  the  President. 

Id  Unclassified  laborers  in  all  offices  in  which  appointments  are 
mad6  from  subclericfJ  or  other  registers  for  the  classined  service. 

(c)  Unclassified  laborers  who  have  been  transferred  from  classified 
positions. 

21 
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The  Executive  order  defines  the  conditions  under  which  the  em- 
ployees aflfected  may  receive  credit  for  service  rendered  since  August 
1,  1920,  and  it  also  provides  that  the  extension  shall  not  apply  to 
employees  who  are  in  receipt  of  basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation 
at  a  rate  less  than  $600  per  annum. 

The  groups  of  employees  affected  by  the  order  have  been  more 
specifically  defined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  a  circular 
letter  addressed  to  heads  of  departments,  branches,  and  offices  under 
date  of  June  15,  1922.     (Ret.  C!ir.  No.  24.) 

An  amendment  approved  June  17,  1922,  included  in  the  act — 

Charwomen,  laborers,  and  other  employees,  whether  claasified  or  unclassified,  who 
are  employed  on  a  regular  annual  basis  and  whose  basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation 
is  at  a  rate  less  than  $600  per  annum. 

The  amendment  also  includes  a  provision  under  which  the  minimum 
annuities  fixed  in  the  various  classes  enumerated  in  section  2  of  the 
original  act  are  practically  abolished. 

PBOGBESS  OF  WOBE. 

On  July  1,  1921,  there  were  7,117  claims  of  all  classes  pending. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  72,829  original  claims 
were  received  and  694  claims  were  reopened,  making  a  total  of  80,640 
to  be  accounted  for.  During  the  year  75,734  claims  were  disposed  of, 
leaving  4,906  pending  June  30,  1922.  A  more  detailed  report  will  be 
found  m  Exhibit  F,  hereto  appended.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  work  in  the  Retirement  Division 
has  been  brought  to  a  stage  where  it  may  be  considered  as  practically 
current. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMKNT. 

As  shown  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
there  was  a  surplus  in  the  ^' civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund''  amounting  to  $9,672,842.03.  The  Treasury  Department 
reports  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  $14,266,494.35 
had  been  transferred  to  the  ''civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,''  as  provided  in  section  8  of  the  act,  and  that  the  fund  had  been 
increased  through  the  receipt  of  interest  and  profits  on  that  portion 
of  the  fund  which  was  available  for  investment  and  from  miscel- 
laneous sources  by  $587,254.64,  making  a  total  of  $24,526,591.02. 

The  tot^  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  on  account  of  annuities, 
refunds,  and  allowances  were  $6,392,327.11,  leaving  a  surplus  in  the 
fund  on  June  30,  1922,  of  $18,134,263.91. 

The  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  administering  the  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $50,000.  The 
expenditures  were  $49,515,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $485. 

In  connection  with  appropriations  "to  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Pensions  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  act"  (act  of 
May  22,  1920),  it  must  be  emphasized  that  at  no  time  since  the  act 
became  fully  operative  have  the  appropriations  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  actual  requirements  incident  to  its  administration.  The 
bureau  has  been  compelled  almost  from  the  beginning  to  detaif  em- 
ployees Mrho  are  paid  from  the  statutory  roll  to  the  Ketirement  Di- 
vision in  order  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  for  an  adequate  force 
that  the  work  might  not  become  hopelessly  in  arrears,     it  is  antici- 
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pated  that  because  of  the  extensions  of  the  act  to  include  large  groups 
of  unclassified  employees  the  work  in  the  division  will  be  materially 
increased;  therefore  it  is  hoped  that  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
compiling  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  wul  give  this  situation 
serious  consideration  with  the  end  in  view  of  providing  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  administering  the  retirement  act,  thus  relieving  the 
bureau  from  detailing  employees  who  are  now  being  paid  from  the 
regular  appropriation  for  the  bureau. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ACTUARIES. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  board  of  actuaries  provided  for  in 
section  16  of  the  act  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  December  17, 
1921,  and  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  107,  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  report,  among  other  things,  contains  specific  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  accounts  showing  the  liability  of  the 
Govermnent  under  the  operation  of  the  act  and  showing  the  condition 
of  the  ''civil  service  retirement  and  disability  ftmd,  also  recom- 
mendations for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  record 
regarding  all  emplojees  covered  by  the  retirement  act. 

The  actuaries  point  out  certain  inequalities  in  the  law  and  recom- 
mend for  consideration  the  following: 

(1)  The  benefits  should  be  based  on  the  same  salary  as  that  on 
which  the  contributions  are  paid,  or  they  should  be  related  directly 
to  the  amount  of  the  contributions. 

(2)  The  ages  fixed  for  retirement  on  account  of  age  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  onlv  distinction  made  between  groups  would 
be  that  required  on  the  basis  of  the  service  experience  in  order  to 
make  the  normal  cost  the  same  for  all  occupational  groups. 

(3)  The  section  of  the  law  providing  for  increases  in  annuities  on 
completion  of  terms  of  service  which  are  multiples  of  three  should  be 
repealed. 

(4)  The  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  greater  safe^ards 
on  disability  retirement;  to  give  authonty  to  a  memoer  to  nominate  &■ 
beneficiary  to  receive  the  amount  of  his  accumulated  contributkms 
in  the  event  of  his  death;  to  require  the  head  of  each  departm^it  or 
independent  bureau  to  furnish  annually  the  information  necessary 
concerning  the  employees  imder  his  supervimon,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  board,  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, wiU  be  transmitted  to  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

EFFECT  OF  BETIBEMENT  ON  PERSONNEL  IN  BXTBBAIT. 

The  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  to  analyze  its  effect  upon  those  remaining  in  the  active 
service.  Speaking  for  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  alone  it  can  be  stated 
with  positiveness  that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  employees  which  is  reflected  in  the  increased  output 
of  the  bureau  as  a  whole.  Promotions  have  come  more  rapidly  to 
those  who  have  been  many  years  in  the  service,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
hopefulness  permeates  the  whole  force.  Aged  employees  have  been 
replaced  in  most  instances  by  younger  employees  who  have  rendered 
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service  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  and  who,  because  of  this 
training,  are  well  qualified  to  render  a  very  efficient  service  to  the 
bureau;  in  fact,  the  bureau  has  experienced  a  rejuvenation  since  the 
retirement  act  became  operative,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
th^  enactment  of  a  retirement  law  is  amply  justid&ed. 

,  SUaGESTED  AMENDMENTS. 

Experience  in  administering  the  act  during  the  last  two  years  indi- 
cates that  the  law,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  needs  but  few 
changes.  Some  minor  amendments  would  imdoubtedly  provide  for 
CTeater  latitude  in  interpreting  certain  provisions  of  the  original  act. 
One  important  change,  noweyer,  appears  to  be  desirable,  and  Aat  is 
in  connection  with  the  retention  of  employees  in  the  service  beyond 
retirement  age,  as  provided  in  section  6.  Judgmg  from  the  experience 
of  the  Bureau  of  JPensions  in  deaUng  with  uiis  question  during  the 
last  two  years  it  seems  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shomd  be 
modified  so  that  compulsory  retirement  shall  become  operative  at  a 
much  earUer  date  than  origmally  fixed  in  said  section.  Specifically, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  that  the  employees  who  are  now  eligible 
for  retirement  only  upon  reaching  the -age  of  70  years  should  have 
the  option  of  retiring  at  65;  that  the  retention  of  such  employees  in 
the  service  beyond  the  age  of  65  should  be  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  employee  and  the  head  of  the  department  or  independent 
establishment  concerned  without  the  formality  of  approved  by  the 
Gvil  Service  Commission;  that  between  the  ajges  of  65  and  70  the 
head  of  the  department  or  independent  establishment  may  compul- 
sorily  retire  any  such  employee  when  in  his  j^udgment  such  retirement 
would  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  and  that  after  July  I, 
1924,  no  employee  shall  be  continued  in  the  service  beyond  70  years 
of  age.  Of  course,  similar  provisions  for  retention  in  the  service  and 
for  compulsory  retirement  should  be  made  for  those  who  are  now 
eligible  lor  retirement  at  62  and  65  years  of  age. 

On  the  question  of  increase  of  annuities  the  bureau  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  present  scale  of  annuities  should  be  revised  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  generally  a  somewhat  larger  annuity  for  all 
classes  of  employees,  and  particularly  for  those  who  imder  the  present 
law  are  eligible  to  receive  less  than  $30  per  month. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  inequitable  provisions  in  the  law  is  the 
so-caUea  step  rates  which  result  irom  dividing  service  into  tibree-year 
periods,  as  provided  in  section  2  of  the  act.  It  has  developed  in 
many  instances  that  employees  who  have  rendered  in  the  a^regate 
service  lacking  only  a  few  days  of  bringing  them  within  a  certaSi  aass 
have  under  the  law  been  compelled  to  accept  annuity  under  the  next 
lower  classification,  making  a  difference  m  some  cases  of  $72  per 
annum.  This  inequity  coula  be  overcome  in  large  measure  by  increas- 
ing the  annuity  lor  each  year  of  service  or  major  fraction  thereof 
instead  of  limiting  the  increase  to  three-year  periods.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  board  of  actuaries  will  incorporate  in  their  second 
annual  report  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  will  renect  their  views  on  the 
subject  of  increase  in  annuities  and  the  elimination  of  certain 
inequities  in  the  present  law. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  will  show  more  in  detail  the  operations  ol 
the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  and  certain  statistical  data. 
Respectfully  submitted.  ^ 

Washington  Gardner, 

Commissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Exhibit  A. — Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921. 

» 

Transfers  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of 

the  *'  civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund  " $12, 513, 636.  69 

Interest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 72, 752.  6S 

Total  receipts 12,586,389.37 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 2, 590, 568.  52 

Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds 322, 964.  07 

Treasury  settlement 14.  75 

Total  disbursements 2,913,547.34 

Surplus  in  the  fund 9,672,842.03 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  19tg. 

Surplus  in  the  fund  July  1, 1921 $9, 672, 842.  03 

Transfers  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of 

the  "  civil-service  retirement  and  disabihty  fund  " 14, 266, 494.  35 

Interest,  profits,  and  miscellaneous  items 587, 254.  64 

Total  in  fund • 24,526,591.02 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities 4, 188, 258.  89 

Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds,  (including  $40,111.12  interest) .  2, 203, 198. 04 

Treasury  settlements 870. 18 

Total  disbursements 6,392,327.11 

Surplus  in  the  fund  June  30,  1922 18, 134, 263.  91 


Appropriation  for  cost  of  administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1922 $50, 000.  00 

Expenditures:  • 

Personal  services 41,189.66 

Medical  examinations 2, 619.  85 

Special  examinations 312.  60 

Boolm,  stationery,  ofiKce  suppUes,  printing,  etc 2, 460.  70 

Traveling  expenses  of  apphcants 111.  74 

Actuaries 2,820.45 

Total  expenditures 49, 515.  00 

Unexpended  Imlance 485. 00 
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Exhibit  B. — Statement  showing  by  departments  and  independent  establishments  the 
nttmber,  sex,  cause  of  retirement,  and  occupation  of  the  annuitants  on  the  roU  June 
SO,  192i. 


Departments  and  inde- 
pendent establishments. 


State. 6 

Treasury 626 

War 653 

Justice i       6 

Post  Office 4,225 


I 


Navy 

IntencH' 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Labor 

District  of  CMumbia 

Oovemment  Printing  Office 

Civil  Service  Commission. . 

Superintendent  State,  War, 
and^avy  Buildings 

Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

United  States  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau  

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Library  of  Congress 

General  Accounting  Office. . 

Smithsonian  Institution 

All  others 


Total. 


857 

190 

104 

51 

33 

34 

173 

2 


3 
1 

2 
0 

4 

73 

6 

7 


7,071 


1 

107 

38 


106 

12 

104 

17 

11 

3 

6 

69 

1 


26 

r 

1 


505 


u 
O 


9 

P3 


7 

647 

596 

5 

3,850 

783 

240 

96 

51 

30 

37 

208 

1 

6 

2 


3 
9 
2 
83 
6 
5 


6,667 


86 
95 


481 
86 
54 
25 
11 
6 
3 

34 
2 

1 

1 
1 


2 

16 

1 

3 


909 


119 
273 


4 

758 

19 

10 

10 

2 

4 

168 


5 
1 


1.376 


^2 

•I 

o 
0^ 


1,249   1,289  I    767 


1,249 


824 


1,289 


767 


824 


7 

548 

336 

4 

187 

77 

272 

108 

49 

33 

22 

32 

3 


3 
1 

4 
1 
3 

96 
3 
6 


1,800 


i 


66 

82 

1 

11 
34 
3 
3 
3 
1 

14 
42 


3 
2 

2 


271 


7 
733 

aoi 

5 

4,331 

869 

294 

121 

62 

36 

40 

242 

3 


3 

1 

4 

0 

4 

00 

7 
8 


7,570 


EzHXBiT  0. — Statement  showing  by  age  periods  the  number,  sex,  and  cause  of  retirement 

of  the  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30, 19tt. 


>ee. 


34 

36 

37 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

40 

47 

48 

49 

fiO 

31 

SI 

34 

35 

36 

67 

38 

69 

60 

61 

62 

<J3 

64 

36 r 

36 


Male. 


1 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 


4 

5 

11 

7 

5 

11 

16 

16 

16 

23 

24 

45 

40 

33 

28 

40 

63 

48 

72 

133 

140 

280 

607 


Fe- 
male. 


2 
2 
1 


4 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
2 
8 
5 
8 
4 
5 
5 
8 
12 
8 
15 
15 


Re- 
tired 
fbr 

age. 


16 
74 

87 
244 
5S2 


Re- 
tired 
for 
disa- 
bil- 
ity. 


1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

5 

5 

13 

7 

9 

12 

18 

19 

19 

28 

30 

47 

48 

38 

36 

44 

68 

53 

65 

71 

61 

51 

40 


To- 
tal. 


1 
1 
3 
4 

3 
1 
4 

2 

5 

5 

13 

7 

9 

12 

18 

19 

19 

28 

30 

47 

48 

38 

36 

44 

68 

53 

80 

145 

148 

295 

622 


Age. 


67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

Total 


Male. 


613 

514 

457 

450 

388 

433 

364 

299 

276 

274 

233 

237 

191 

183 

121 

113 

61 

61 

43 

29 

21 

14 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 


7,071 


Fe- 
male. 


19 

26 

17 

33 

32 

27 

43 

26 

31 

24 

22 

21 

17 

9 

5 

7 

5 

5 

1 

3 


2 
1 


505 


Re- 

tired 

for 

age. 


611 

319 

452 

460 

404 

460 

407 

325 

307 

298 

256 

258 

208 

192 

126 

120 

66 

66 

44 

32 

21 

16 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 


1,667 


Re- 
tired 
for 
disa- 
bil- 
ity. 


21 
21 
22 
23 
16 


90Q 


To- 

taL 


332 
640 

474 
483 
420 
460 

407 
325 
307 


266 

258 
208 

192 

120 

120 

60 

60 

44 

32 

21 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 


7,575 


Note.— The  oldest  annuitant  on  the  roll  was  bom  January  10, 1828,  and  retired  August  2M990,  after 
nearly  seventy-two  years  continnous  service.    The  youngest  annuitant  was  bom  June  1, 1888,  and 
retired  January  1, 1922,  on  account  of  disability. 
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Exhibit  D. — Statement  showing  by  States,  insular  possessions,  and  foreign  countries 
the  distribution  of  the  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1922. 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Coliimbia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho , 

minds t. 

TTidjftTtji , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Manachusetts 

iijciilgap 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missoon , 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina. , 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Number. 


Number. 


48 
8 

18 
378 

58 

82 

12 
1,131 

46 

62 
5 
468 
189 
185 
134 
115 

51 
127 
242 
472 
185 
129 

24 

258 

9 

94 
2 

76 

210 

6 

813 

55 

8 

381 

28 


STATES— continaed. 


Oregon.. .J 

Peimsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Venn<mt 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


24 

579 

40 

36 

17 

95 

92 

12 

41 

277 

64 

26 

129 

6 


Total. 


INSULAB  POSSESSIONS. 


Hawaii 

Porto  Rico. 


Total 

YOBEION  CODNTRIBS. 


Canada 

Eng^d 

Fnmoe 

Germany... 

Ireland. 

Italy 

Scotland 

Switzerland. 


Total. 


7,547 


1 
6 


8 
2 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
8 


22 


Total  number  of  annuitants  residing  in  States 7,547 

Total  number  of  annuitants  residing  in  insular  possessions. 7 

Total  number  of  annuitants  residing  in  foreign  countries 22 

Total  number  on  the  ronJune  30, 1922 7,576 

EzBTBiT  E. — Statement  showina  number  of  annuitants  by  rates,  the  average  annuity, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  retirement  roll  on  June  SO,  1922, 

m 

Receive  annuities  ranging  between — 

1180  and  $360,  inclusive 1, 476 

1360.01  and  1432,  inclusive 976 

1432.01  and  1504,  inclusive 603 

1504.01  and  1576,  inclusivB 592 

$576.01  and  i^8,  inclusive 728 

1648.01  and  $720,  inclusive 3,202 

Average  annual  rate $564. 48 

AnnuS  value  of  the  retirement  roll $4, 276, 500. 48 

f  Note. — ^The  annual  value  of  the  retirement  roll  is  reached  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  annuitants  by  the  average  annual  rate  and  it  represents  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  such  annuitants  for  one  year. 
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Exhibit  F. — Statement  shoynng  number  of  claims  pending  July  1,  1921,  and  the  number 
ofclii'ns  filed  and  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jutu  SOy  1922. 

Total  number  of  claims  on  hand  July  1,  1921 7, 117 

CLAIMS    FOR   ANNUITY. 

On  account  of  a^e: 

Pending  July  1.  1921 157 

Received  during  year 1,  209 

Reopened 173 

To  be  accounted  for 1, 539 

Disposed  of — 

Allowed 1, 166 

Reissued 161 

Rejected 35 

Died 21 

Dismissed .^. 26 

Restorations .' 3 

1, 412 

Pending  June  30,  1922 127 

On  account  of  disability: 

Pending  July  1,  1921 181 

Received  during  year 770 

Reopened t 521 

To  be  accounted  for 1, 472 

Disposed  of — 

Allowed 546 

Reissued 396 

'       Rejected 234 

Died 58 

Dismissed 9 

Dropped 15 

Restorations 4 

Abandoned 1 

1,263 

Pending  June  30,  1922 209 

ACCRUED  ORDERS. 

Pending  July  1,  1921 0 

Received  during  year 470 

To  be  accounted  for 470 

Disposed  of: 

Allowed 404 

Reissued 1 

405 

Pending  June  30,  1922 a5 

CLAIMS   FOR   ACCUMULATED   DEDUCTIONS. 

Pending  July  1,  1921 0 

Received  during  year 977 

To  be  accounted  for + 977 

Disposed  of: 

Allowed 733 

Dismissed 1 

734 

Pending  June  30.  1922 243 
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CLAIMS  FOR   REFUND. 

Pending  July  1,  1921 6,  779 

Received  during  year 69, 403 

To  be  accounted  for 76, 182 

Disposed  of: 

Allowed 70. 245 

Dismissed 1,  675 

71,  920 

Pending  June  30, 1922 4, 262 

Total  number  of  claims  on  hand  June  30,  1922 4, 906 

ADDENDA. 

Number  of  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1921 6, 471 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities  during  fiscal  year $2, 590, 568. 52 

Number  of  annuitants  on  the  roll  June  30,  1^2 7, 576 

Disbursements  on  account  of  annuities  during  fiscal  year $4, 188, 258. 89 

Number  of  annuitants  dropped  on  account  of  death  auring  fiscal  year.  614 

Certificates  issued  during  the  year: 

Orijginals 1,712 

Reissues 557 

Restorations 7 

2, 276 

Number  of  annuitants  who  are  also  pensioners 503 

Number  of  annuitants  under  guardianship 20 

Number  of  refunds  paid  during  fiscal  year 70,  580 

Disbursements  on  account  of  refunds  during  fiscal  year $2, 203, 198. 04 

Average  amount  for  each  refund  paid $31. 21 

Number  of  refimds  paid  bearing  mterest 42, 423 

Aggregate  amount  oi  interest  paid $40,  111.  12 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 
Washingtonj  D,  C,  Augv^t  28y  1922. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of 
the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1922: 

BUSINESS   IS   GOOD  IN   THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  when  the  total  number  of  appUca- 
tions  jumped  to  102,940  from  76,657  of  the  previous  year,  it  was 
believed  tne  high-water  mark  had  been  reached.  Yet  in  1921  the 
number  arose  to  107,656,  and  in  the  year  just  closed  to  113,597.  It  is 
almost  beyond  belief — over  94,000  patent  applications,  over  17,000 
trade-mark  appUcations,  and  over  2,300  print  and  label  cases  in  12 
months — an  average  of  over  9,000  each  month  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  clearly  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  present  force  of  the  Patent 
Office  to  dispose  of  113,597  applications  in  a  year — the  force  must  be 
increased. 

The  industrial  interests  and  inventors  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  officials  of  this  office,  fully  appreciate  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, last  February,  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Patent  Office 
employees,  and  addmg  27  to  the  examining  corps  and  22  to  the  clerical 
force.  This  has  heartened  and  encouragea  the  examining  corps  to  put 
forth  their  very  best  efforts  with  a  resultant  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  office;  but  with  the  present  increased  volume  of  work,  it  will 
take  100  more  employees  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date. 

Revolutionary  changes  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  doing 
business,  economies  have  been  effected,  and  good  results  have  been 
derived  from  the  increase  in  salaries,  but  to  offset  all  this,  the  volume 
of  work  has  been  so  great  and  so  unexpected  that  the  office  is  getting 
further  in  arrears,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  8  out  of  49 
divisions  are  a  year  behind  with  their  work.  The  office  has  made 
291,446  official  actions  and  granted  41,203  patents  during  the  year, 
yet  69,944  patent  applications  besides  5,972  in  the  trade-mark  office 
are  awaiting  official  action — in  all,  75,916  applications — sufficient  to 
occupy  the  whole  force  for  a  year,  even  if  all  new  work  were  refused. 
A  large  addition  to  the  force  is  the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 

Up  to  three  years  ago  this  office  received  about  8,000  trade-mark 
applications  a  year.     In  the  year  just  closed  over  17ft00  trade-marJc 
applications  were  received.    And   our  foreign   or  export  commerce^ 
suffers  immeasurably  by  the  delays  in  the  registration  of  trade-marks. 
This  work  should  therefore  be  kept  under  30  days  instead  of  being  8 
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months  in  arrears.    At  least  12  more  trade-mark  examiners  must  be 
provided  to  get  the  work  under  control. 

Every  nook  and  comer  in  the  building  is  being  used.  Clerks  and 
ex^miiners  are  working  in  all  the  halls.  Each  hall  in  the  building, 
not  now  used  as  an  exit,  has  been  partitioned  off  to  provide  workinjg 
q^uarters.  In  fact,  one  of  the  mam  entrances  has  now  been  parti- 
tioned off  for  office  purposes.  More  room  and  better  facilities  are 
crying  necessities. 

The  foregoing  is  not  a  very  optimistic  report.  A  more  cheerful 
aspect  is  found  in  the  balance  sheet,  since  tne  cash  receipts  during 
the  year  totaled  $2;894;286.58,  and  the  total  expenses,  after  paying 
$196,000  as  a  ''bonus''  amounted  to  $2,525,591.50,  tnus  leaving  a 
net  surplus  of  $172,081.21,  after  paying  all  tne  increases  in  salaries. 
The  increases  in  salaries  were  effective  lor  the  last  four  and  one-half 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  while  the  increase  in  fees  was  effective  for 
only  two  and  one-half  months,  and  yet  the  net  surplus  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $172,000.  This  surplus  of  course  does  not  justify 
increasing  the  expenses  of  the  office  unless  such  increases  are  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  Industry  throughout  the  country,  however,  is  bemg 
retarded  because  the  fees  paid  by  inventors  are  not  available  to  do 
their  work  promptly,  as  shown  by  the  70,000  patent  applications  and 
6,000  trade-tnark  applications  awaiting  official  action. 

I  earnestly  entreat  your  active  cooperation  in  obtaining  additional 
employees,  more  room,  and  better  faciUties,  in  order  that  the  Patent 
Office  may  render  prompt,  efficient  service  and  not  be  a  drag  on  the 
industries  of  our  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  E.  Robebtson, 

Oomffmsioner. 


APPENDIX. 


STATISTICS. 


Applications  received  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30y  1922. 
With  fees: 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions 88, 243 

Applications  for  patents  for  designs • 5, 645 

Applications  for  reissues  of  patents 338 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 17, 029 

Applications  for  r^istration  of  labels 1, 574 

Applications  for  registration  of  prints 768 


94,  226 


19, 371 


Total,  with  fees 113, 597 

Without  fees: 

Applications  for  inventions  (act  Mar.  3, 1883) 65 

Applications  for  reissue  (rule  170) 12 


Total,  without  fees. 


77 


Grand  total 113, 674 

ApjMications  for  patents  for  inventions. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1913 67,986 

1914 69/311 

1915 66,497 

1916 67,348 

1917 68,690 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1918 62,399 

1919 62,755 

1920 81,948 

1921 84,-248 

1922 88,243 


Applications  for  patents,  including  reissxus,  designs ,  trade-markSy  hibels,  and  prints. 


Year  ended  June  30— 

1913 78,411 

1914 81,539 

1915 79,116 

1916 80,621 

1917 81,538 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1918 73,307 

1919 75,657 

1920 102,940 

1921 107, 656 

1922 113,597 


Applications  awaiting  action. 


June  30— 

1914 22,283 

1915 18,270 

1916 16,559 

1917 16,058 

191S 14,769 


June  30— 

1919 • 17,735 

1920 34,355 

1921 49,334 

1922 67,367 


Patents  vnthheld  and  patents  expired. 


Letters  patent  withheld  fomonpayment  of  final  fees 

Applications  allowed  awaiting  payment  of  final  fees 

Paimts  expired 

Apidications  in  which  issue  of  patent  has  been  deferred  nnder  section  4886  Revised 

Btatotee 

Applications  in  pfooess  of  issue. 


7,924 
15,997 
31,257 

145 
2,703 


1922 


4,510 
15,988 
29,680 

141 
2,884 
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Patents  granted  and  trade-marks^  labels^  and  prints  registered. 


Letters  patent.. 
Design  patents. 
Rei^ue  patents 

Trade-marks 

Labels 

Prints 

Total 


1918 

1919 

1920 

37,316 
2,102 

227 
6,964 

622 

39,214 

1,^146 

166 

4,844 

516 

192 

4 

37,259 

1,355 

205 

3,766 

572 

196 

158 

46,078 

! 

43,353 

47,409 

1921 


37,937 

2,702 

232 

11,461 

1,118 

367 


1922 


38,083 

2,8*^2 

258 

12,247 

1,560 

541 


53,817  55,551 


Receipts  from  all  sources,  fiscal  year  enderl  June  SO^  1922. 


Applications: 

Inventions 

Reissues 

Final  fees 

Designs 

Design  extensions. 

Trade-marks 

Labels  and  prints. , 


Copies: 

Copies 

Coupons. . . 
Drawings. . 
Unapplied. 


Receding  assignments. 


Receipts. 


Refundments. 


$1,405,746.32 
10, 155. 00 

767,071.81 
73,802.50 
10.040.00 

170,203.50 
14,051.00 


$2,842.00 
30.00 
5,966.70 
145.00 
360.00 
617.00 
744-00 


2, 451, 07a  13 


235,322.29 

112,827.60 

6,992.26 

21,615.16 


376,256.71 
39,385.96 


Appeals 

Diaolaimers. 
Oppositions. 


19,755.00 

220.00 

6,030.00 


26.005.00 


Total '      2, 892, 717. 80 

Receipts  from  sale  of  Official  Gazette  and  other  publica-  j 
tions  through  Government  Printing  Office,  estimated.' 


Grand  total. 


10,604.70 


7,56L09 

29.70 

520.25 

4.35 


8, 124. 39 
2,442.13 


850.00 
410.' 6a' 


1,260.00 


22,431.22 


Net. 


$1,402,904.32 

10,125.00 

761,105.11 

73,657.50 

9,680.00 

160,686.50 

13,307.00 


2,440,465.43 


2Z7,76L20 

112,297.30 

6,463.01 

21,6ia81 


368, 132. 32 
36,943.83 


18,005.00 

220.00 

5,620.00 


24,745.00 


2,870,286.58 

24,ooaoo 


2,894,286.58 


Expenditures^  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922. 

Salaries $1, 607, 138. 00 

Scientific  library 3, 000. 00 

Investigating  public  use 251. 48 

Photolithographing: 

Current  issue , $56, 019. 22 

Reproductions 141,490.66 

Foreign  patents 4, 553. 25 

Transportation  of  foreign  exchange  copies 2, 204. 90 

Photographic  printing 6, 203. 45 

Photostat  supplies 15, 563. 52 

Dry  mounts 3, 965. 00 


Total 

Printing  and  binding: 

Specifications $436, 744. 96 

Official  Gazette 158, 213. 59 

Indexes 17 ,  490. 43 


Total 

Miscellaneous 


230,000.00 


612,448.98 
32, 000. 00 
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International  Convention  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Property $850. 00 

Furniture  and  sundries 20, 916. 73 

Stationery 15, 387. 57 

Postage  on  foreign  mail 953. 66 

Sundries 2,645.08 

Total 2,525,591.50 

Receipts  and  expenditures. 

Receipts  from  all  sources $2, 894, 286. 58 

Expenditures 2, 525, 591. 50 

Total  surplus 368, 695.08 

Increase  in  compensation 196, 613. 87 

Net  surplus 172, 081. 21 

Total  net  surplus  to  date 8, 548, 850. 50 

Comparative  statement. 


June  30— 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


Receipts. 


12,082, 
2, 169, 
2,270, 
2,334, 
2,317, 

2,113^ 
2,615, 
2,712, 
2,8W, 


490.23 
988.95 
937.68 
080.48 
519.72 
660. 56 
350.17 
697.33 
119.69 
286.58 


Expenditures. 


$1,924, 

1,929, 

2,087, 

2,051, 

2,095, 

12,131, 

12,178, 

12,436, 

12,640, 

12,722, 


450.42 
132.52 
581.26 
666.79 
138.68 
616. 18 
578.30 
561.37 
373.96 
205.37 


Surplus. 


$158,03a81 

240,856.43 

183,356.42 

282,373.69 

222,381.04 

-27,955.62 

-65,228.13 

179,135.96 

71,745.73 

172,081.21 


1  Including  increase  in  compensation  (bonus). 


Litigated  cases. 

Interferences  declared 2, 260 

Interferences  disposed  of  before  final  hearing 1, 505 

Interferences  heard 408 

Interferences  disposed  of 407 

Interferences  awaiting  decision 56 

Oldest  case  awaiting  action,  Feb.  24,  1922. 

Appeals  to  examiners  in  chief  in  interference  cases : 209 

Ex  parte  appeals  to  examiners  in  chief 903 

Total 1, 112 

Appeals  in  interference  cases  disposed  of 206 

Ex  parte  appeals  disposed-ef 868 

Total ^ 1, 074 

Interference  cases  awaiting  action ; 120 

Ex  parte  cases  awaiting  action 447 

Total 567 

Oldest  interference  case  awaiting  action,  Sept.  6,  1921. 
Oldest  ex  parte  case  awaiting  action,  Dec.  5,  1921. 

Appeals  to  commissioner  in  interference  cases 120 

Appeals  to  commissioner  in  opposition  cases 52 

Appeals  to  commiMioner  in  cancellations 13 
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Ex  parte  appeals  to  commissioner... 179 

Interlocutory  appeals  to  commissioner 160 

Ex  parte  appeals  in  trade-mark  cases 41 

Total 565 

Petitions  to  commissioner 3, 242 

Total 3, 807 

■ 

Cases  disposed  of  by  commissioner:. 

AppeaJs  in  interference  cases 92 

Appeals  in  opposition  cases 52 

Appeals  in  cancellation  cases 15 

Ex  parte  appeals 152 

Interlocutory  at>l>eals 146 

Ex  parte  appeals  in  trade-mark  cases * 26 

Total 483 

Petitions  to  commissioner 3, 196 

Total 3, 679 

Appeals  to  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Ex  parte  cases 14 

Interference  cases 32 

Opposition  cases 15 

Cancellation  cases 8 

Total 69 

During  the  year  94,226  applications  for  patents,  including  reissues 
and  designs;  and  167,014  amendments  in  pending  applications  for 
patents ^or  inventions  were  filed.  The  number  of  letters  constituting 
the  miscellaneous  correspondence  received  and  indexed  was  328,719. 
In  addition  53,213  letters  were  returned  with  information. 

The  number  of  printed  copies  of  specifications  of  patents  sold  was 
2,405,083,  for  which  a  revenue  of  $240,508.30  was  received  by  the 
office,  this  amount  being  an  increase  of  $20,895.10  over  the  receipts 
of  last  year.  A  total  of  1,100,262  copies  of  patents  was  ship[>ed  to 
foreign  governments.  The  whole  number  of  copies  of  patents 
fumishedf or  sale,  for  governmental  use,  for  libraries,  and  for  foreign 
governments  was  4,033,728. 

The  office  received  for  record  39,609  deeds  of  assignment,  contain- 
ing on  an  average  452.22  words  per  deed. 

Typewritten  copies  of  20,582,400  words,  and  photostatic  copies  of 
18,022,000  words  of  records,  aggregating  38,604,400  words,  were 
furnished  at  10  cents  per  hundred  words,  for  which  the  office  received 
$38,604.40;  for  photostatic  copies  of  manuscript  pages,  at  15  cents  per 
page,  the  office  received  $2,962.05;  and  for  certifying  to  these  copies 
$2,135  additional,  making  a  total  of  $43,701.45.  For  10,102 
certified  printed  copies,  e&c.,  the  office  received  $8,547.15.  For 
178,291  pnotostatic  copies  of  foreign  patents,  etc.,  the  office  received 
$34,976.35,  and  for  74,205  photographic  copies,^  $11,612.65.  For 
all  of  this  class  of  work  the  office  received  a  total  of  $98,837.60. 
The  office  furnished  to  other  departments,  without  charge,  1,856 
photostatic  copies,  and  made  for  its  own  use  7,656  copies;  11,294 
photographic  copies  were  made  for  its  own  use. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  September  i,  1922. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  its  work,  as  required  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867. 

General  Activities  of  the  Bureau. 

organization  and  functions. 

The  act  creating  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  defines 
its  purposes  and  duties  as  those  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts 
as  will  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respect- 
ing the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems 
BJid  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
This  statement  of  the  functions  of  the  bureau  makes  it  primarily 
an  institution  for  scientific  research  and  gives  it  no  achninistra- 
tive  duties.  Such  administrative  duties  as  it  has  have  been  subse- 
quently assigned  to  it.  Broadly  stated,  then,  the  functions  of  the 
bureau  are  as  follows : 

1)  To  be  informed  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  education. 

|2)  To  disseminate  such  information. 

*3)  To  promote  the  cause  of  education  generally. 

^n  my  last  report  I  outlined  the  form  of  organization  of  the 
bureau  for  the  aischarge  of  these  functions.  This  organization, 
based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  activities  carried  on,  provides 
for  two  departments,  witn  divisions  as  follows : 

(1)  Technical  activities,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  to  the 
commissioner:  {a)  Higher  education;  (6)  rural  schools;  (<?)  city 
schools ;  (d)  service,  comprising  school  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion, industrial  education,  home  economics^  commercial  education, 
educational  legislation,  and  foreign  education. 
-  (2)  General  service  activities,  under  the  direction  #  of  the  chief 
clerk:  {a)  Editorial j  (&)  library;  (c)  statistics;  {d)  education, 
medical  relief,  and  remdeer  service  for  natives  of  Alaska;  {e)  sten- 
ographic; (/)  mails  and  files;  {g)  messenger  service. 

The  plan  of  organization  has  been  effective  even  beyond  expecta- 
tions. The  correlation  of  effort  in  the  bureau  under  a  unified  plan 
has  worked  well  in  each  of  the  divisions  established  and  has,  in  my 
opinion,  sigiificantly  increased  the  general  efficiency  of  the  bureau  as 
a  whole.  The  plan  of  bringing  the  various  divisions  together  from 
time  to  time  in  conference,  ana  particularly  the  technical  staff,  has 
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been  especially  helpful  and  has  brought  about  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  mutual  efforts  of  those  womng  in  the  bureau,  and  a  con- 
sequent increase  in  morale  which  has  been  evident  to  me,  particularly 
during  the  last  few  months. 

The  importance  of  the  work  in  school  hygiene  and  physical  edu- 
cation has  justified  the  employment  of  an  additional  specialist  and 
an  additional  clerk.  Because  of  this  increase  in  personnel  and  the 
resultant  extension  of  activities  in  this  field,  I  have  determined  to 
take  this  work  out  of  the  Service  Division  and  create  a  new  divi- 
sion of  physical  education  and  school  hygiene  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  deemed  it  expedient,  for  ad- 
ministrative reasons,  to  place  the  work  in  statistics  temporarily 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  city  schools  division. 

The  year's  experience  has  not  developed  any  suggestion  for  further 
modification  of  the  administrative  organization,  and  it  will  there- 
fore continue  for  the  present  substantially  as  it  was  originally 
set  up. 

Technical  AcrnvmEs. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  PROMOTION. 

The  specialists  attached  to  the  four  research  divisions  of  the  bu- 
reau constituting  the  technical  staff  have  held  a  number  of  con- 
ferences with  the  commissioner  during  the  year  f6r  the  puiJx)S8  of 
discussing  bureau  plans  and  policies  and  methods  of  makmg  our 
service  to  the  country  more  effective.  Conceiving  the  bureau  as 
primarily  an  agency  tot  service  to  educators  and  the  general  public, 
we  have  endeavorea  to  function  specifically  in  the  f (Slowing  ways : 
(1)  Field  service,  (2)  research  and  investigation  of  special  educa- 
tional problems,  (3)  dissemination  of  information,  and  (4)  educa- 
tional surveys. 

(1)    Service  in  the  Field. 

The  bureau  has  always  been  seriously  handicapped  in  its  efforts 
to  render  field  service  m  stimulating  and  promoting  the  cause  of 
education  by  lack  of  funds  for  travel.  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, county  and  city  educational  authorities,  and  educational  in^i- 
tutions  and  associations  of  all  kinds  appeal  to  the  bureau  for 
guidance  and  assistance  of  a  type  which  they  maintain  can  be  ren- 
dered only  by  a  Federal  agency.  The  limitations  upon  the  ability 
of  the  bureau  to  send  its  representatives  away  from  Washington 
have  compelled  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  rendering  service  where 
there  is  the  ability  to  pay  the  incidental  cost  of  travel  rather  than  in 
those  sections  or  communities  where  the  greatest  need  exists. 

Service  rendered  in  the  field  by  representatives  of  the  bureau 
takes  the  following  forms:  Lectures  and  addresses  upon  educational 
topics  before  audiences  of  teachers,  students,  women's  clubs,  business 
men's  clubs,  and  the  like;  conducting  and  assisting  in  special  con- 
ferences for  the  consideration  of  educational  problems;  attendance 
upon  educational  conventions;  visiting  schools  and  conferring  with 
school  officers  and  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information : 
participation  in  educational  surveys  (referred  to  hereafter). 

Some  of  this  field  work  is  undertaken  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
bureau,  in  order  to  secure  needed  information  and  in  order  to  keep 
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abreast  of  current  developments.  Most  of  it,  however,  is  done  at  the 
request  of  the  school  authorities  in  the  several  States.  Summarizing 
all  types  of  field  service  together,  I  may  report  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  26  members  of  the  bureau  staff,  exclusive  of  the  Commissioner, 
rendered  an  aggregate  of  1,090  days  of  field  service  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  41  different  States;  in  addition,  23  days 
in  visiting  schools  in  Europe,  32  days  in  Hawaii,  and  one  day  in 
Canada,    f Vide  fig.  1.) 

As  one  feature  of  this  service,  18  members  of  the  staff,  exclusive 
of  the  Commissioner,  delivered  257  public  addresses,  in  34  different 
States,  to  audiences  aggregating  70,000  persons. 

(2)     Heseabch  and  Investigation. 

In  its  endeavor  to  discharge  the  function  of  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation the  bureau  is  at  all  times  engaged  upon  the  systematic 
studv  of  a  variety  of  current  problems.  The  staff  of  the  bureau 
available  for  technical  study  of  this  kind  is  so  limited  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  serious  attention  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  per- 
Slexing  questions  upon  which  school  authorities  seek  advice.  *  The 
aily  correspondence  of  the  bureau  makes  heavy  demands  upon  the 
time  of  those  whom  we  should  be  permitted  to  assign  to  continuous 
research.  Further  inroads  on  the  available  time  of  members  of  the 
technical  staff  are  due  to  assignments  to  educational  survey  work  in 
the  field. 

In  view  of  these  handicaps,  we  call  attention  with  some  pride  to 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  research  work  accomplished  during  the 
year.  The  types  of  study  upon  which  the  bureau  has  been  engaged 
are  best  suggested  by  the  titles  of  the  publications  issued^  as  given 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  and  in  the  report  of  the  editorial  di- 
vision, pages  2^-24. 

(3)     Dissemination  of  Information. 

For  many  years  the  chief  contribution  of  the  bureau,  in  the  way  of 
publications,  was  the  commissioner's  annual  report.  Beginning  about 
1906  the  policy  was  adopted  of  publishing  a  series  of  bulletins  or 
monographs  on  various  phases  of  education.  The  manuscripts  of 
many  of  these  were  contributed  by  educators  outside  the  bureau,  but 
as  the  membership  of  the  staff  increased  in  number  these  publications 
have  represented  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  increasing  proportions. 

I  find  that  many  of  these  monographs,  contributed  by  bureau  spe- 
cialists and  by  others,  have  been  important  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  education,  and  have  exerted  measurable  influence  on  the 
development  of  school  practice.  This  influence  has  never  been  as 
great  as  it  might,  because  of  certain  practical  limitations  in  the  matter 
of  printinff  and  distribution. 

Althou^  there  are  upwards  of  800^000  school-teachers  and  oflScers 
in  the  United  States,  the  bureau  is  limited  by  law  to  editions  of  12,500 
copies  of  its  bulletins.  Salaries  paid  to  school-teachers  do  not  en- 
courage investment  in  books  and  other  needed  helps;  consequently 
the  larger  and  more  expensive  bulletins  reach  only  a  relatively  small 
number  among  the  teacners. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  funds 
available  for  printing  and  the  delays  incident  to  getting  the  larger 
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manuscripts  through  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  bureau 
has  in  recent  years  reduced  the  number  of  more  extensive  treatises, 
and  materially  increased  the  number  and  proportion  of  briefer 
papers.    These  now  take  the  form  of  circulars  or  leaflets  of  from  8  to 
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82  pages,  containing  digests  of  the  proceedings  of  important  educa* 
tional  conferences  conducted  by  the  bureau,  aostracts  of  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  educational  survey  commissions,  con- 
densed reports  of  studies  made  in  the  bureau,  and  the  like. 


TBCHNICAI.  ACTIVrnES. 
(4)  Educationai.  Subvets. 


One  of  the  most  important  types  of  service  rendered  by  the  bureau, 
and  probably  most  far-reaching  in  effect,  is  in  its  conduct  of  educa- 
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tional  surveys.    Shortly  after  I  took  office  I  caused  a  summary  to  be 
made  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau  in  this  matter,  and  found  that  an 
aggregate  of  156  surveys  have  l)een  made  by  it,  in  42  States  and  the 
9»17°— 22 2 
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District  of  Columbia,  also  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  one  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.    These  surveys  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(a)   State  public-school  systems 9 

(6)   State  systems  for  higher  education 7 

(c)  Higher  educational  institutions 88 

id)  PubUc  school  systems  of  cities 17 

(e)   School  buildings  in  cities 10                              , 

if)  Public-school  systems  of  counties 9 

(g)  Negro   education    in   the  United    States    (26   States   and 

District  of  Columbia) 1 

(h)  Unclassified 15 

Total 156 

The  earliest  of  these  was  a  survey  of  public  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  made  by  Dr.  Heniy  Barnard,  the  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  accordance  with  a  joint  congressional  resolu- 
tion approved  March  29,  1867,  the  same  month  in  which  the  bureau 
was  e^ablished.  The  findings  were  published  in  a  special  report  of 
912  pages,  June,  1870. 

Some  of  these  surveys  have  been  comprehensive  studies,  requiring 
the  services  of  staffs  of  20  or  more  experts  for  periods  of  field  work 
varying  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  At  the  other  extreme,  surveys 
of  individual  institutions  have  been  made  by  a  single  representative 
of  the  bureau  in  one  or  two  days,  which  perhaps  would  be  more  ap- 
propriately designated  as  infections. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  the  following  surveys  were  made: 

(a)  State  system  of  public  schools,  Arkansas I 1 

(6)   State  syst«n  of  higher  education,  Kansas 1 

(c)  Higher  educational  institutions 31 

Arkansas,  13  colleges  and  univwsities. 

Arizona,  State  University. 

Oregon,  12  colleges  and  universities. 

Tennessee,  4  colleges. 

State  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

(d)  Public  school  systems  of  cities 4 

Trenton,  N.  J.    (administration).. 
Washington,  D.  C.  (administration). 
Shreveport,  La. 
Sparta,  Wis. 

(e)  School  buildings  in  cities 3 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Washington,  N.  C. 
Greenfield,  Ohio. 

(/)  County  system  of  public  schools 1 

Washington  County,  Va. 

Total 41 

The  surveys  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year  are  therefore  almost 
a  third  of  the  total  number  of  surveys  made  by  the  bureau  in  the  54 
years  of  its  previous  existence.     (Vide  fig.  3.) 

In  most  instances  the  recommendations  or  the  surveys  have  re- 
sulted in  substantial  improvements  in  the  educational  conditions 
and  practice  of  the  school  system  involved,  and  in  no  instances  have 
the  recommendations  been  without  some  practical  effect. 

Activities  of  Divisions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  statements,  the  activitiee  of 
the  several  research  divisions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


TECHNICAL  ACTIVITIES. 


BURAL    SCHOOLS    DIVISION. 


The  work  of  the  year  has  been  devoted  largely  to  offering  prac- 
tical  assistance  to  rural  school  superintendents   and   supervisors. 
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Through  these  officers. the  division  establishes  relations  also  with 
school  patrons  and  teachers  in  loiral  communities. 

Three  current  movements  in  rural  education  are  of  fundamental 
importance:  (1)  Consolidation  of  small,  inefficient  schools  into  larger 
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ones  offering  increased  facilities,  and  usually  high-school  opportu- 
nities ;  (2)  employment  of  professionally  trained  supervisors,  to  aid 
in  improving  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  service;  (3)  improvement 
of  one-teacher  schools  when  consolidation  is  not  practicable. 

In  the  promotion  of  these  larger  movements  the  division  has  in 
progress  a  comprehensive  study  of  rural  school  consolidation  in  the 
48  States.  A  report  on  the  present  status  of  rural  school  super- 
vision, including  statutory  and  administrative  provisions,  as  well 
as  descriptions  of  successful  plans  and  methods,  is  now  in  press. 
The  importance  of  the  movement  to  furnish  adequate  and  com- 
fortable living  quarters  for  rural  teachers  has  been  recognized  by 
the  publication  of  a  bulletin  on  Teachers'  Homes. 

Other  studies  in  progress  include:  Plans  for  standardizing  rural 
schools  in  the  48  States;  objectives  in  agriculture  in  rural  elementary 
schools ;  suggestions  concerning  organization  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations in  rural  conununities;  suitable  programs  for  the  meetings  of 
such  organizations;  games  for  rural  schools. 

The  division  has  prepared  and  assisted  in  circulating  among  rural 
school  officers  aud  others  on  request  25,070  leaflets  and  20,300  circu- 
lars on  the  following  subjects : 

Oonaolidatlon  and  rural  life. 

Transportation  of  rural  pupils  at  public  expense. 
Modem  equipment  for  a  one-room  school. 
Consolidation  of  rural  sch'ools  in  Maine  and  Connecticut. 
A  rural  teacher's  library. 
What  is  a  consolidated  rural  school? 
A  digest  of  State  laws  on  transportation  of  pupils. 
Consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils. 
Salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  1922. 
Salaries  of  superintendents  and  supervisors. 

Abstract  of  report  of  committee  on  resolutions,  department  of  rural  educa- 
tion. National  Education  Association,  Chicago,  March  2,  1922. 
Projects  In  rural  supervision. 

During  the  year  members  of  the  division  have  visited  22  different 
States  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  school  conditions,  holding 
or  attending  conferences  on  rural  education,  making  addresses  at 
educational  meetings,  and  assisting  in  educational  surveys.  The 
chief  of  the  division  spent  five  weeks  directing  the  rural  school  por- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  otate  educational  survey.  With  the  assistance 
of  four  rural  school  specialists  from  outside  tne  bureau,  schools  were 
visited  in  20  counties.  Another  member  of  the  division  had  charge 
of  compiling  the  statistical  data  for  the  survey  ^report. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  department  of  education  a  survey  was 
made  of  school  conditions  in  Washington  Coimty,  Va. 

Rural  life  conferences  were  organized  by  members  of  the  division 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  One  member 
of  the  staff  spent  five  days  assisting  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Kentucky  in  a  campaign  for  better  schools 
and  a  drive  for  school  legislation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  division,  two  motion-picture  films  were 
prepared,  one  showing  methods  of  supervision,  the  other  showing 
rural  school  consolidation  and  its  results  in  the  United  States. 
Stereopticon  slides  for  general  circulation  among  school  authorities 
have  been  prepared  as  follows:  Twelve  sets  on  school  consolidation 
in  the  United  States;  6  sets  on  transportation  of  school  children; 
6  sets  on  rural  school  activities ;  3  sets  on  rural  schools  and  grounds. 
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Much  of  the  general  correspondence  of  the  division  requires  special 
investigation.  Examples  of  material  prepared  on  request  of  State 
educational  authorities  and  others  include:  Definitions  of  con- 
solidated school  as  used  in  the  different  States ;  list  of  normal  schools 
and  colleges  offering  special  courses  for  preparation  of  rural  teach- 
ers; outline  of  teaching  methods  for  making  rural  surveys  for  use 
in  summer  courses  in  normal  schools. 

A  revised  mailing  list  was  compiled  containing  more  than  300 
rural  school  supervisors  and  professors  of  rural  education  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  One  member  of  the  division  was  in  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Brazilian  International  Centennial  Exposition;  another 
member  collected  and  distributed  information  regarding  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  ex-service  men;  also  considerable  prelim- 
inary work  was  done  on  tabulating  data  for  the  Oklahoma  State 
educational  survey. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION   DIVISION. 

Surveys  were  made  of  four  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  resulting  recommendations  were  immediately  adopted 
and  have  been  carried  into  effect.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  College  for  Women  and  suggestions  offered  which 
have  led  to  a  reorganization  of  the  internal  administration  on  a  more 
effective  basis.  In  Oregon,  where  the  State  law  requires  colleges 
and  universities  to  be  accredited  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  higher  education  inspected 
twelve  colleges  and  universities  for  the  State  department  of  i)ublic  in- 
struction and  reported  a  revised  list  of  accredited  institutions. 

More  extended  surveys  of  State  institutions  of  higher  learning 
were  made  in  Arkansas,  Arizona^  and  Kansas.  In  September,  1921, 
the  report  of  the  bureau's  commission  on  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas was  submitted  to  the  governor  and  a  committee  of  the  State 
legislature.  As  a  result  of  this  report  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  umversity.  Certain  other  impor- 
tant recommendations  await  the  action  of  the  next  legislature.  Later 
a  survey  was  made  of  the  Arkansas  State  Normal  School. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  specialist  in  higher  education,  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  State  system  of  higher  education  in  Kansas  by  a 
commision  including-  President  L.  D.  Coffman,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  Dean  A.  K.  Mann,  of  Cornell  University;  and  J.  D. 
Christenson,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  expected  that  the 
report  on  the  survey  will  be  made  about  September  1,  1922. 

A  survey  of  the  University  of  Arizona  was  conducted  by  President 
P.  R.  Kolbe,  of  Akron  University,  and  Lloyd  E.  Blanch,  the  bureau's 
specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics.  On  account  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  president  of  the  university  no  action  on  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  has  yet  been  taken. 

The  specialist  in  rural  and  technical  education,  in  cooperation  with^ 
the  committee  on  highway  and  highway  transport  education,  held  a 
number  of  State  conferences  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  these 
fields.  Of  special  importance  were  those  held  in  Kentucky,  Texas, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Marvland,  and  Connecticut.  Reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  these  conferences  have  been  published  by  the  . 
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bureau  and  bv  other  agencies.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a  second 
national  conference  on  highway  education  to  be  held  in  Washington 
in  October,  1922. 

The  specialist  in  rural  and  technical  education  was  also  responsible 
for  holding  a  conference  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  negro  land-grant 
college  education,  with  special  reference  to  standards  in  agriculture 
aiid  home  economics,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  bulletins  and  pamphlets  listed  under  the  report 
of  the  editorial  division,  the  division  of  higher  education  has  pre- 
pared circulars  on  the  following  subjects:  Comparison  of  enrollment 
and  endowment  at  200  leading  American  colleges  and  universities; 
classification  of  student  enromnent  and  distribution  of  teachers  in 
engineering  schools;  current  statistics  on  incomes,  salaries,  and  en- 
rollment at  State  universities  and  colleges.  The  following  manu- 
scripts are  either  completed  or  are  nearing  completion :  Statistics  of 
land-grant  colleges  for  1919-20  and  1920-21;  decennial  report  on 
land-grant  college  education ;  report  on  survey  of  the  University  of 
Arizona ;  report  on  survey  of  higher  education  in  Kansas ;  residence 
of  students  in  higher  institutions,  1920-21 ;  the  educational  contribu- 
tion of  Hampton  Institute  as  a  land-grant  college. 

The  schedule  used  in  collecting  data  from  land-grant  colleges  has 
been  revised  for  use  hereafter  in  collecting  data  from  all  publicly 
supported  institutions.  Addresses  were  delivered  at  the  following 
educational  meetings:  Association  of  American  Colleges;  Junior 
College  Association;  Land  Grant  College  Association;  Texas  State 
Teachers'  Association;  Texas  State  Association  of  Colleges;  Arkan- 
sas State  Teachers'  Association;  Kansas  State  Schoolmen's  Club; 
Educational  Conference  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church;  South 
Carolina  State  Citizens'  Conference;  North  Carolina  Presidents  of 
Colleges  and  Universities;  George  Washington  University  Faculty 
Club ;  Colleges  in  Tennessee,  Oregon,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia ;  Conference  on  Negro  Education  in  Land  Grant  Colleges ; 
Interstate  Conference  on  Education ;  Society  for  Promotion  of  En- 
gineering Education;  conferences  on  highway  education  in  Texas, 
Tennessee,  and  Maryland. 

CITY  SCHOOLS  DIVISION. 

During  the  year  manuscripts  were  prepared  by  the  division  of  city 
schools  on  the  following  subjects:  Admmistration  of  schools  in  the 
smaller  cities;  titles  of  positions  in  the  administrative  staffs  of 
schools  in  cities  of  more  than  25,000  population,  with  the  salary- at- 
tached to  each  position ;  salaries  of  elementar^r  and  junior  high-school 
principals  and  teachers  in  1,444  cities;  salaries. of  teachers  in  cities 
of  100,000  population  and  over,  published  in  report  of  hearing  on 
Senate  bill  3136;  data  regarding  certain  phases  of  school  administra- 
tion in  smaller  cities;  salaries  of  high-school  teachers;  reports  re- 
garding the  work-stuay-play  or  platoon  school, 

A  survev  of  the  public  schools  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  was  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  board  of  education,  to  determine  school  building  needs 
and  to  point  ways  of  improving  the  school  system.  The  recommenda- 
tions or  the  surveys  were  adopted  by  majority  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
'  Sparta. 
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A  study  of  the  plan  of  administrative  organization  of  the  public 
schools  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  made  for  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city. 

A  general  survey  was  made  of  the  public  schools  of  Shreveport 
and  Caddo  Parish,  La.,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion, assisted  by  C.  A.  Ives,  of  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  and  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  of 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  report,  covering 
200  typewritten  pages,  was  submitted  to  the  Caddo  Parish  board  of 
education  and  later  published  in  full  in  the  daily  papers  of  Shreve- 
port. The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  reports  that 
the  survey  will  be  helpful  not  only  to  Shreveport  and  Caddo  Parish 
but  to  the  entire  State. 

School  hvilding  surveys. — The  division  has  responded  to  many  re- 
quests from  boards  of  education  for  advice  in  planning  school  build- 
ing campaigns,  averaging  one  such  survey  every  six  or  seven  weeks 
for  three  years  past.  In  1922  three  school  building  surveys  were 
made — at  Greenfield,  Ohio,  Washington,  N.  C,  and  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.  Some  additional  time  was  spent  in  assisting  the  authorities 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  made  last  year. 

The  work-study -play  pkm. — ^In  February,  1922,  a  conference  of 
city  superintendents  having  schools  organized  on  the  work-study -play 
plan  was  held  in  Chicago,  which  -was  attended  by  superintendents 
from  47  cities  in  19  States.  Some  of  the  points  made  by  the  speakers 
include :  That  the  plan  is  popular  with  i)upils,  teachers,  and  patrons 
when  given  a  fair  trial;  that  the  plan  is  adaptable  to  any  type  of 
city,  industrial  or  suburban,  large  or  small ;  that  this  type  of  organi- 
zation makes  it  possible  for  each  school  system  and  each  school  to 
have  an  individuality  of  its  own ;  that  the  plan  brings  about  an  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  of  a  building  vaiyin^  from  25  to  50  per  cent ; 
that  the  academic  work  does  not  suffer,  but  improves  under  the  plan. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  41  cities  in  which  schools  are 
now  operated  on  the  work-study-play  plan  were  returned  from  27 
cities,  and  show  that  in  these  27  cities  there  are  153,364  children  en- 
rolled in  172  schools  of  this  type.  As  a  result  of  the  Chicago  con- 
ference the  bureau  was  requested  by  the  city  superintendents  of 
schools  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  this  phase  of 
school  development. 

One  specialist  in  this  division  has  been  making  a  studyof  the  proj- 
ect method  of  teaching  and  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  on  "  Major 
Projects  in  Elementary  Schools.^'  The  material  was  collected 
largely  from  a  study  of  a  cotton  mill  village  in  South  Carolina,  and 
shows  how  all  the  activities  of  a  commmunity  may  be  brought  into 
the  various  units  of  study  in  the  schools.  Another  series  of  type 
studies  was  developed,  using  the  great  national  highways  as  a  basis. 
A  bulletin  on  this  subject  for  the  use  of  classroom  teachers  is  in  prep- 
aration. In  the  course  of  this  work  the  specialist  in  charge  taught  a 
class  of  fifth-grade  children  in  one  of  the  Washington  schools  one 
hour  daily  for  three  months.     Other  studies  completed  include :  Re- 

Suirements  for  promotion  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade,  and  from 
rst  grade  to  second ;  relation  of  the  intelligence  quotient  to  ability  in 
reading;  relation  of  the  course  of  study  to. ability  in  arithmetic;  in- 
telligence tests  as  applied  to  primary  grades;  primary -school  equip- 
ment; recent  movements  in  primary  education. 
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KINDEBOABTEN  EDUCATION. 


The  mailing  list  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  kindergarten 
education  has  been  revised,  and  circulars  have  been  prepared  for 
distribution  on  the  following  subjects:  The  housing  and  equipment 
of  kindergartens;  books  on  the  education  of  early  childhood  (re- 
vised);  what  they  think  of  the  kindergarten;  curriculum  for  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.    The  project  method  in  the  kinder- 

frten;  status  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  United  States, 
circular  of  information  was  prepared  for  women's  clubs  and  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  outlining  suggestions  for  programs  for  the 
discussion  of  kindergarten  education.  A  leaflet  on  kindergarten  legis- 
lation is  in  preparation,  for  use  in  those  States  in  which  such  legis- 
lation is  being  considered. 

Two  sets  oi  lantern  slides  illustrating  kindergarten  equipment 
and  methods  have  been  in  constant  circulation,  eleven  States  being 
served  during  the  year.  In  cooperation  with  the  International  Kin- 
dergarden  Union,  a  motion-picture  film  is  being  prepared.  Sixteen 
cities  will  each  contribute  one  section  of  the  film.  Typical  kinder- 
garten activities  will  be  shown  in  the  units  from  the  contributing 
cities,  and  the  units  will  be  coordinated  by  the  bureau's  specialists 
into  one  film,  which  will  be  available  for  general  circulation. 

The  two  specialists  made  46  public  addresses  before  various  organi- 
zations; four  conferences  were  held  with  kindergarten  teachers  in 
Philadelphia ;  16  kindergarten  training  schools  were  visited  in  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersev,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  a  basis  tor  drafting  constructive  suggestions 
in  regard  to  training  courses. 

One  specialist  was  an  official  delegate  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Conference 
on  Education  held  in  Honolulu  in  August,  1921,  attendance  being 
made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  paying  part  of  the  expense. 
One  specialist  represented  the  bureau  at  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence called  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  presided  at  the 
educational  session. 


RADIO  8EBVICE. 


In  June,  1922,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  requested  from  the 
interdepartment  advisory  committee  on  Government  radio  broadcast- 
ing that  the  Bureau  of  Education  be  granted  a  radio  service  throuo^h 
broadcasting  in  Washington  by  radio  telephony  through  one  of  the 
Government  high-power  stations.  ,The  request  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  (1)  one  of  the  most  important  audiences  which  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  to  reach  is  the  general  public,  particularly  parents 
and  taxpayers,  since  public  education  can  not  progress  any  faster 
than  the  state  of  public  opinion  about  education;  and  (2)  that  at 
the  present  time  this  audience  has  grown  too  vast;  the  need  for 
continuous  education  too  great;  the  necessity  for  disseminating  in- 
formation quicHy  too  frequent  to  be  met  any  longer  by  the  long- 
delayed  infrequent  bulletin.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  new  situation 
in  education  has  arisen  and  a  new  method  of  meeting  it  must  he 
found.  And  it  is  believed  that  radio  furnishes  such  a  method.  It  is 
cheaper  than  printing;  it  reaches  its  audience  quicker;  it  reaches 
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the  mass  of  people  who  will  not  read  printed  articles;  it  is  more 
effective  because  it  has  the  intimate  contact  between  speaker  and 
audience;  and  above  all,  it  can  be  continuous  in  service.  The  only 
thing  that  educates  the  public  is  continuous  education.  Radio  can 
be  the  means  of  such  continuous  education. 

SERV^CE    DrV'ISION. 

The  organization  of  the  technical  staff  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
divisions  of  rural  schools,  city  school  systems,  and  higher  education, 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  specialists  in  divisions  which  serve  defi- 
nitely more  than  one  of  these  fields.  The  service  division  includes 
specialists  in  school  hygiene  and  physical  education,  industrial  edu- 
cation, home  economics,  commercial  education,  educational  legisla- 
tion, and  foreign  education. 

School  hygiene  and  physical  education. — The  scop6  of  work  com- 
prehended under  this  designation  is  very  extensive,  including  the 
hygiene  of  schoolhouse  construction  and  operation;  the  hygiene  of 
instruction  and  school  management;  school  health  supervision  (or- 
ganization and  administration) ;  education  of  defective  and  handi- 
capped children;  health  teaching;  physical  education.  The  bureau 
attempts  to  maintain  a  limited  information  service  in  each  of  these 
lines,  and  to  maintain  contacts  and  advisory  relations  with  important 
organizations  concerned  with  them. 

To  this  end  the  bureau  has  continued  active  cooperative  relations 
with  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  department  of  superintendence  and 
the  commission  on  secondary  education  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  Child  Health  Organization,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  National  Child  Health  Council,  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  School  Hygiene  Association,  the  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association,  and  other  important  agencies. 

Three  important  national  conferences  of  teachers  and  others  have 
been  held  with  reference  to  health  and  physical  education.  In  addi- 
tion, the  specialist  in  school  hygiene  was  absent  on  leave  without  pay 
for  60  days,  investigating  instruction  in  hygiene  in  higher  institu- 
tions for  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

In  the  field  of  health  education  the  division  has  centered  its  efforts 
mainly  on  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  health  teaching  in  the 
schools.  One  new  pamphlet  was  published,  "  Suggestions  for  a  pror- 
gram  for  health  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools."  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  number  in  the  health  education  series  to 
date,  and  met  with  an  immediate  demand  that  exhausted  the  edition 
early  in  the  year.  Two  additional  manuscripts  are  ready  for  the 
press :  "  Milk  and  our  school  children,"  and  "  Organization  of  school 
health  work." 

The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  health  education  publications 
are  evidenced  by  the  publicity  they  have  received  and  by  the  sales 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  For  example,  three  years 
after  the  pamphlet  "Diet  for  the  school  child"  was  published  an 
editorial  in  regard  to  it  was  printed  in  a  San  Francisco  paper,  with 
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the  result  that  216  requests  for  it  came  to  the  bureau  in  one  mail. 
From  one  State  department  of  education  came  a  reauest  for  90,000 
copies  of  one  pamphlet.  More  than  250,000  of  a  single  health  publi- 
cation were  sold  during  the  year,  and  this  bureau  now  holds  the 
record  for  the  largest  number  of  coi)ies  of  any  Government  publica- 
tion sold  within  the  same  length  of  time. 

A  considerable  amount  oi  service  was  rendered  in  the  field  of 
schoolhouse  construction  and  sanitation,  the  major  part  of  which  was 
performed  by  the  part-time  special  agent  stationed  at  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  office  work  included:  (1) 
Answering  miscellaneous  inquiries  in  regard  to  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion and  operation;  (2)  specific  advice  to  school  boards  and  archi- 
tects in  regard  to  plans  lor  school  buildings;  (3)  preparation  of 
manuscripts  for  bulletins.  Field  service  included:  (1)  Assisting  in 
the  bureau  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Shreveport,  La. ;  (2)  thir- 
teen visits  to  towns  and  cities  in  Alabama,  North  (Jarolina^  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky  to  assist  school  boards  and  architects  in  school-building 
plans. 

A  bulletin  on  ''Recent  State  legislation  for  physical  education 
was  revised  and  published.  A  preliminary  report  on  present  and 
prospective  costs  of  physical  education  in  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared for  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 

iTidvMrial  education, — The  specialist  in  industrial  education  ar- 
ranged the  program  and  conducted  a  three-day  conference  on  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  manual  arts  and  industrial  education,  held 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  December  8-10,  1921,  and  four  con- 
ferences of  specialists  in  industrial  education  on  the  following  general 
topics : 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jannary  4,  "Problems  of  organization  In  Industrial  edu- 
cation." 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  11,  "  Public-school  supervision  of  employed  boys 
and  girls." 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  **  Measuring  the  student's  progress  In  shop  work." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1,  **  Manual  arts  in  the  Junior  high  school." 

The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  five  conferences  was  319  delegates^ 
representing  27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  similar  conferences  held  during  the  preceding  year 
were  published,  as  follows: 

Higher  standards  for  teachers  of  industrial  subjects. 
Organization  of  instructional  material  in  individual  units. 
The  contributions  of  correspondence  Instruction  methods  to  Industrial  edu- 
cation. 
Helping  the  shop  teacher  through  supervision. 

name  economics. — The  major  project  of  the  specialist  in  home 
economics  this  year  has  been  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  As  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  improved  methods 
and  as  a  means  of  studying  the  most  progressive  school  systems  the 
specialist  conducted  a  series  of  regional  conferences  of  teachers  and 
supervisors,  as  follows: 

New  York  City,  February  16,  17,  and  18. 
Chicago,  111.,  March  3  and  4. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  April  4.  5,  and  6. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  April  7  and  8. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  12  and  13. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  21  and  22. 
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Utah,  April  2a 
SaU  Lake  City^  Utak,  April  2a 
Denver^  Colo.,  May  5  and  6. 
Kansas  Cfty,  Mo.,  May  12  and  13. 
Bofiton,.  Mas&.,  Jmly  6. 

The  attendance  at  these  conferences  ranged  from  40  to  220,  and  as 
a  result  upward  of  1,200  teachers  of  home  economics  were  reached 
directly.  The  specialist  represented  the  bureau  at  the  following 
educational  conventions,  and  numerous  addresses  were  delivered: 
Department  of  Superintendence,  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, Land  Grant  College  Association,  Country  Life  Association, 
biennial  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Child  Health  Conference,  Pennsylvania  State  College  Conference  on 
Education  for  Women,  Ohio  Home  Economics  Association,  Maryland 
Home  Economics  Association^  Virginia  State  Farmers'  Institute. 

Home  economics  departments  in  47  schook  in  14  cities  were  visited ; 
methods  of  teaching  and  types  of  equipment  were  observed ;  confer- 
ences with  teachers  and  supervisors  were  held.  Home  economics 
departments  in  five  State  agricultural  colleges  and  two  State  universi- 
ties were  visited. 

Bulletins  and  circulars  of  information  were  prepared  and  published 
on  the  following  topics : 

Home  economics  in  secondary  sehools. 
Present  status  of  home  economics  education. 
Equipment  and  rooms  for  home  economics  departments. 
State  certification  for  home  economics  teachers. 
Home  economics  courses  for  rvral  schooia 

A  complete  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  offering  courses 
in  home  economics  was  prepared,  also  a  list  of  city  supervisors. 

The  investigation  of  home  economics  instruction  showed  that  ap- 
proximately 500,000  pupils  are  now  studying  this  subject  in  8,000 
high  schools,  and  that  it  is  compulsory  in  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
largest  city  school  systems.  Home  economics  is  being  introduced 
into  about  600  new  high  schools  each  year,  and  departments  are  now 
maintained  in  more  than  600  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools. 

Commercial  education. — In  the  United  States  production  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  without  regard  to  marketing  processes,  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  More  direct  and  more  effective  methods 
of  distribution  must  be  developed,  but  these  require  closer  coordina- 
tion of  schools  of  commerce  and  engineering.  WTien  the  bureau  be- 
gan work  upon  this  problem  several  years  ago  engineering  schools 
generally  recognized  in  their  curricula  only  about  three  units  in  busi- 
ness subjects  and  economics.  At  the  present  time  29  out  of  129  engi- 
neering schools  permit  from  3  to  30  units  to  be  taken  in  this  field. 
The  scnools  of  commerce  have  been  even  slower  to  act,  but  they  are 
now  beginning  to  permit  electives  in  engineering  subjects. 

Another  important  project  iis  training  for  foreign  service.  The 
bureau  called  the  first  public  conference  on  this  subject  in  December, 
1915,  and  at  that  time  there  were  no  schools  in  the  tjnited  States  of- 
fering instruction  in  preparation  for  foreign  service,  either  for  Gov- 
ernment service  or  for  commerce.  At  the  present  time  70  institutions 
offer  some  kind  of  training  for  foreign  serivce,  and  this  development 
is  more  or  less  attributable  to  the  activities  of  the  bureau. 
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The  specialist  in  commercial  education  conducted  10  regional  con- 
ferences, the  chief  results  of  which  have  been  an  increasing  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  allowing  entrance  credits  in  commercial  sub- 
jects and  the  accumulation  of  data  for  use  in  formulating  courses  of 
study  for  the  several  regions.  This  department  maintains  cooperat- 
ive relations  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National 
Foregin  Trade  Council,  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Womens'  Clubsj  and  other  agencies.  Six 
circulars  on  commercial  education  were  issued,  and  a  bulletin  on 
"  Training  for  foreign  service." 

Educational  legislation. — As  a  means  of  giving  information  and 
assistance  in  the  promotion  of  efficient  school  systems  throughout  the 
country,  the  bureau,  through  its  school-law  section,  collects  and  com- 
piles tne  school  laws  of  the  several  States^  particularly  those  of 
recent  enactment,  and  publishes  material  relative  thereto.  The  school- 
law  work  of  the  bureau  falls  into  five  divisions:  (1)  Circulars  of 
information  relative  to  the  progress  of  educational  measures  through 
legislatures;  (2)  formal  digests,  or  summaries,  of  educational  enact- 
ments after  their  official  publication  in  volumes  of  acts  or  session 
laws;  (3)  periodic  interpretative  reviews  of  legislation;  (4)  special 
studies  involving  school  laws;  (5)  correspondence  and  personal  con- 
ferences in  which  information,  aavice,  and  assistance  are  given. 

Within  the  past  year  the  specialist  in  school  legislation  made  a  di- 
gest of  the  enactments  of  the  42  legislatures  in  regular  session  in  1921 
and  of  several  special  sessions ;  these  digests  were  combined  with  those 
of  the  calendar  year  1920,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  were  in 

})rocess  of  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  about  250  pages.  TMiile  legis- 
atures  were  in  session  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1922,  several  "  leg- 
islative circulars  "  were  issued.  Within  the  year  a  number  of  brief 
special  studies  were  made,  and  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  system 
of  educational  administration  and  the  plan  of  school  support  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  was  completed. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  the  specialist  in  school  legis- 
lation is  devoted  to  the  correspondence  of  the  bureau  which  involves 
school  law  and  to  giving  legal  assistance  to  other  specialists  in  the  of- 
fice. On  several  occasions  specific  assistance  has  been  rendered  in 
formulating  State  legislation,  and  some  organizations  of  national 
scope  which  are  interested  in  education  have  been  assisted  in  col- 
lecting their  data  and  organizing  their  efforts  for  school  improvement. 

Foreign  education^  systems, — The  present  personnel  consists  of 
one  specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems,  two  full-time  transla- 
tors, and  one  part-time  translator.  For  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
there  is  urgent  need  of  an  additional  translator  to  cover  the  languages 
of  important  nations  not  now  represented. 

The  function  of  the  division  is  to  serve  as  an  agency  of  accurate 
educational  information  of  all  countries  outside  of  tne  United  States ; 
to  note  educational  movements  and  record  progress ;  to  give  accurate 
account  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  principal  school  systems 
of  the  world ;  to  or^nize,  interpret,  and  evaluate  tnis  material  in  the 
light  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States ;  to  diffuse  this 
knowledge  among  the  educators  of  the  country  through  correspond- 
ence, lectures,  conferences,  and  published  reports. 
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During  the  year  attention  has  been  centered  upon  the  following 
problems : 

(1)  Evaluation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  credits  from 
abroad  in  terms  of  corresponding  credits  from  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Requirements  and  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  and  professors. 

(3)  The  essential  ascertainable  facts  concerning  conditions  in  the 
present  reorganized  school  systems  of  all  foreign  countries. 

(4)  Sources,  amount,  uses,  and  form  of  distribution  of  school 
revenues  in  the  more  important  foreign  countries. 

(5)  The  status,  rank,  preparation,  qualifications,  and  salaries  of 
teachers  in  forei^  countries, 

(6)  Continuation  schools  in  foreign  countries,  including  provi- 
sions made  for  adult  education,  and  the  results. 

(7)  Physical  education  and  child  welfare  in  the  schools  of  foreign 
countries. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  for  information  on  the  first  of 
these  topics.  There  are  at  present  at  least  10,000  foreign  students  in 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  probably  as  many  more  in 
secondary  schools.  This  interchange  of  students  is  a  desirable  prac- 
tice, making  for  permanent  peace  and  international  comity,  and  is 
encouraged  by  every  progressive  nation.  It  throws,  however,  an 
extra  burden  on  educators  and  school  officers  of  every  country  con- 
cerned. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  classify  and  adjust  these  foreign 
students  to  the  new  system  in  order  that  they  may  accomplish  the 
best  results. 

Under  existing  conditions  students  coming  from  the  same  insti- 
tution abroad  have  received  differences  of  three  years  in  the  ratings 
allowed  by  different  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  bureau  is 
gathering  data  on  this  subject,  and  will  in  time  be  in  position  to 
render  valuable  service. 

General  Service  Activities. 

statistics. 

During  the  past  year  the  statistical  section  has  completed  th^  fol- 
lowing reports  covering  the  school  year  ended  June,  1920:  (1)  Sta- 
tistics of  private  high  schools  and  academies;  (2)  statistics  of  pri- 
vate business  and  commercial  schools;  (3)  statistics  of  teachers' 
colleges  and  normal  schools;  (4)  statistics  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools:  (5)  statistics  of  public  and  private  kinder- 
gartens; (6)  statistics  oi  city  school  systems;  (7)  statistics  of  State 
school  systems. 

In  the  summer  of  1921  a  large  section  of  the  Educational  Directory 
was  prepared,  including  officials  in  State  departments  of  education, 
county  and  cit^  superintendents  of  schools,  presidents  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, professional  schools  and  normal  schools,  and  directors  of 
summer  schools. 

Statistics  of  public  high  schools  were  recorded  on  punched  cards 
ready  for  tabulation.  T^e  chapter  on  public  high  schools,  with  the 
graphic  and  explanatory  material  of  the  statistical  chapters  men- 
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tioned  above,  will  complete  the  statistical  chapters  prepared  for  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

During  the  year  some  changes  were  made  in  the  blanks  for  col- 
lecting statistics  of  city  school  systems  and  of  public  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools.  A  questionnaire  was  prepared 
and  circulated  for  the  American  Classical  League  regarding  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  secondary  schools.  Replies  to  this 
questionnaire  and  reports  of  public  high  schools  are  now  being 
edited. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  bureau  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  questionnaire  method  for  the  collection 
of  statistics.  Experience  has  shown  that  as  school  systems  and  edu- 
cational institutions  have  become  more  complex  in  their  organization 
it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  accurate  and  complete  sta- 
tistical reports.  The  bureau  should  have  a  number  of  field  agents 
who  could  be  sent  to  State  departments  of  education,  city  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  to  heads  of  educational  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  statistics. 

EDITORIAL  DIVISION. 

Increased  supply  of  paper  during  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  afforded 
relief  in  the  printing  situation  and  resulted  in  the  delivery  of  sev- 
eral documents  whose  printing  had  been  ordered  months  before. 
The  longest  delay  was  in  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education  for  1916-1918,  the  printing  of  which  was  suspended  for 
more  than  a  year.  This  suspension,  however,  was  of  less  importance 
than  the  character  of  the  document  would  seem  to  indicate,  because 
the  several  chapters  had  been,  issued  long  before  in  the  form  of 
"advanced  sheets."  All  the  information  had  thus  been  given  to 
the  public,  and  the  bound  edition  which  suffered  the  serious  delay 
was  intended  principally  for  permanent  preservation  in  libraries. 

Other  documents,  however,  had  been  delayed  nearly  as  much  and 
a  number  of  manuscripts  of  more  than  usual  importance  were  held 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education  because  there  was  no  possibility  of  action 
upon  them.  Among  them  were  the  papers  that  were  intended  to 
form  the  first  volume  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  for 
1918-1920.  A  few  of  these  were  printed,  but  the  delay  which  the 
others  suffered  was  so  lon^  continued  that  it  was  finally  decided  to 
omit  entirely  the  publication  of  this  volume  for  1918-1920.  This 
decision  did  not,  however,  affect  the  statistical  chapters,  which  form 
a  separate  volume. 

Publications. — The  plan  of  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion includes  (1)  a  biennial  survey  of  education,  comprising  a  com- 
plete statistical  and  textual  resume  of  educational  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  with  brief  statements  of  the  conditions  in  the  principal 
foreign  countries;  (2)  an  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education ;  (3)  bulletins  or  monographs  usually  contain- 
ing coinprehensive  reports  of  educational  reseaix^h;  (4)  leaflets, 
comprising  less  extensive  reports  or  discussion  of  educational  move- 
ments or  occurrences;  (5)  the  periodical  School  Life,  which  contains 
information  of  important  educational  events  or  plans,  reported  as 
early  as  practicable.  It  describes  the  progress  of  education  all  over 
the  worm  in  brief  and  readable  articlea 
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School  Life. — ^The  usaal  nuiniber  of  bulletins  and  leaflets  were 
issued  during  1921-22,  but  School  Life,  which  had  been  published 
regularly  since  August  1,  1918,  was  suspended  after  the  December, 
1921,  number.  The  congreesional  authority  under  which  it  had 
Ijeen  printed  expired  at  thai  time  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  agree  upon  the  same  measure  to  govern 
periodicals  issued  by  Government  agencies. 

The  question  was  discussed  from  time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  finally  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  May  11,  1922, 
which  renewed  the  authorization,  but  under  very  different  condi- 
tions. Formerly  40,000  copies  were  printed  for  free  distribution, 
but  under  the  new  law  that  number  must  be  cut  to  2,000.  The  result 
is  the  principal  distribution  must  in  future  be  by  paid  subscription. 
The  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at 
30  cents  a  year,  but  a  reduction  will  be  made  to  25  cents  if  25  copies 
are  ordered  to  the  same  addresa  Ten  numbers  are  issued  each  year, 
none  being  published  in  July  and  August.  It  is  expected  that  the 
first  number  after  the  resumption  of  publication  will  oe  that  of  Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

Selection  of  mam/uscripts, — A  marked  change  has  been  made  in 
the  method  of  selecting  manuscripts  for  publication  as  documents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  the  past  this  duty  was  performed  by 
the  commissioner  personally,  after  obtaining  the  advice  of  others 
whom  he  selected  in  each  instance  according  to  the  character  of  the 
manuscript  under  consideration.  This  duty  having  grown  to  such  ex- 
tent as  to  be  a  burden  on  the  commissioner,  he  has  transferred  it  to 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  chief  clerk  as  chairman,  the  assistant 
to  the  commissioner,  and  the  chief  of  the  editorial  division. 

DistribvMon  of  publications. — Like  all  other  Government  bureaus, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  distributes  its  publications  through  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  During  the  year  1921-22 
that  officer  mailed  for  this  bureau  11,596  annual  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education-  598,016  bulletins;  *245,485  leaflets,  circulars, 
and  miscellaneous  publications;  200,000  copies  of  School  Life;  and 
5,000  copies  of  the  annual  index  to  that  periodical.  In  all^  1,060,097 
documents  were  distributed.  In  this  statement  the  Biennial -Survey 
of  Education  is  classed  as  a  bulletin.  The  letters  handled  by  the 
editorial  division  during  the  year  amounted  to  42,580. 

Allotment  to  divisions, — ^An  experiment  was  made  during  this  fiscal 
year  of  formally  allotting  the  printing  fund  to  the  several  divisions 
and  purposes  for  which  printing  is  required.  A.  memorwdum  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner,  dated  October  18,  1921,  assigned  the 
following  sums  to  the  purposes  named:  Higher  education,  $5,000; 
rural  schools,  $6,000;  city  schools,  $7,000;  kindergarten,  $500;  indus- 
trial education,  $1,000;  home  economics,  $1,500;  health  education, 
$5,000;  legislation,  $2,000;  library,  $4,000;  home  education,  $500; 
statistics,  $11,735 ;  bound  volumes  Biennial  Survey,  $6^563 ;  School 
life,  $12,828 ;  general  documents,  $7,874;  miscellaneous,  $2,000;  total, 
$75,000. 

Later  in  the  fiscal  year  the  allotment  of  funds  for  the  printing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  was  reduced  by  the*Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  $65,000,  and  in  the  meantime  the  publication  of  School  Life  had 
been  suspended.  These  events,  together  with  other  developments, 
necessitated  a  new  allotment  of  the  bureau's  printing  funds  in  Febru- 
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ary,  1922.    The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  several 
purposes  stated : 

Cost  of  printing  for  the  purposes  named,  1921-22, 


Higher  education 

Rural  schools 

City  schools 

Eindergarteai 

Industnal  education. . 

Home  economics 

Health  education 

Commercial  education 

L^islation 

LlDrary 

Home  education 

Statistics 

Biennial  survey 

School  Life 

General 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Work 
completed. 


$4,197.69 

4.960.99 

5,093.17 

687.37 

342.72 

879.59 

3,064.99 

1,386.48 

1,297.54 

3,030.13 

542.49 

8,252.51 

5,942.22 

4,199.52 

7,304.46 

1,834.38 


53,006.25 


Unfinished 

at  end  of 

year. 


$1,363.95 

966.71 

649.19 

0 

44.83 

84.71 

665.57 

88.88 

546.60 

72.65 

34.90 

314.36 

113.55 

0 

1, 197. 19 

45.66 


6,186.55 


Total 
ordered. 


$5,561.64 

5,927.70 

5,742.36 

687.37 

387.55 

964.30 

3.720.56 

1,473.36 

1,844.14 

3,102.68 

577.39 

8,566.87 

6,055.77 

4,199.52 

8,501.65 

1,879.94 


59,192.80 


List  of  Pubucations  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30, 

1922. 

BULLETINS    1919. 

No.  88.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918.  VoL  1. 

No.  89.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918.  VoL  2. 

No.  90.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918.  Vol.  3. 

No.  91.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918.  VoL  4. 

BULLETINS  1920. 

No.  30.  state  laws  relating  to  education,  enacted  in  1918-19.    W.  R.  Hood. 

No.  39.  Opportunities  for  fpreign  students  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.    S.  P.  Capen. 

No.  47.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  of  Primary  Education. 

No.  48.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920. 


BULLETINS    1921. 

No.  2.  Survey  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  Del.    Part  2, 

No.  5.  Part-time  education  of  various  types :    A  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

No.  6.  Opportunities 'for  study  at  American  graduate  schools.     G.  F.  Zook. 

No.  7.  Organization  for  visual  instruction.    W.  H.  Dudley. 

No.  8.  Foreign  criticism  of  American  education.    W.  J.  Osbum. 

No.  9.  Present  status  of  music  instruction  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools 
of  the  United  States.    Osboume  McConathy. 

No.  10.  The  visiting  teacher.    Sophia  C.  Gleim. 

No.  IL  Pharmaceutical  education.    Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  12.  English  grammar  in  American  schools  before  1860.     R.  L.  Lyman. 

No.  13.  The  housing  and  equipment  of  kindergartens. 

No.  14.  Education  of  the  deaf.     Percival  HalL     Advance  sheets  from  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Educaticn,  1918-1920. 

No.  15.  Medical  education,  1918-1920.  N.  P.  Colweil.     Advance  sheets  from 
the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  16.  Special  features  in  the  education  of  the  blind.    E.  E.  Allen. 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Ekiucation,  1918-1920. 
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No.  17.  Educational  boards  and  foundations.  Henry  R.  Evana  Advance 
sheets  from  tbe  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-ld20. 

No.  18.  Education  in  homeopathic  medicine.  W.  A.  Dewey.  Advance  sheets 
from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-ld20. 

No.  19.  Kindergarten  education.  Julia  Wade  Abbot.  Advance  sheets  from 
the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  20.  Developments  in  nursing  education  since  1918.  M.  Adelaide  Nutting 
and  Isabel  M.  Stewart.  Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education, 
1918-1920. 

No.  21.  Higher  education.  G,  F.  Zook.  Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  22.  The  certification  of  teachers  governed  by  general  State  laws  and 
regulations.    Eatherine  M.  Cook. 

No.  2^,  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May-June,  1921. 

No.  24.  Suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  Currituck  County, 
N.  C.    Katherine  M.  Cook. 

No.  25.  A  school  building  program  for  Athens,  Ga.    Alice  B.  Fernandez. 

No.  26.  Educational  survey  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.    W.  T.  Bawden. 

No.  27.  Training  for  foreign  service.    Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 

No.  28.  Educational  survey  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

No.  29.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1921. 

No.  30.  Salaries  of  administrative  officers  and  their  assistants  in  school  sys- 
tems of  100,000  inhabitants  or  more.    W.  S.  Deffenbaugh. 

No.  31.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  Index.  February, 
1920-January,  1921. 

No.  32.  The  reorganization  of  mathematics  in  secondary  education.  A  report 
of  the  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

No.  33.  Music  departments  of  libraries.  A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  music 
teachers'  national  association. 

No.  35.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Ad- 
vance sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  36.  Major  projects  In  elementary  schools.    Florence  0.  Fox. 

No.  38.  Standards  in  graduate  work  in  education.    Leonard  V.  Koos. 

No.  39.  Educational  reconstruction  in  Belgium.  Walter  A.  Montgomery. 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education.  1918-1920. 

No.  40.  Agricultural  education.  C.  D.  Jarvia  Advance  sheets  from  ^e  Bi- 
ennial Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  41.  Educational  work  of  the  Boy  Scouta  Lome  W.  Barclay.  Advance 
sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey  *of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  42.  Teacher  placem^it  by  public  agencies.  J.  F.  AbeL  Advance  sheets 
fr(Hn  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  43.  Business  training  and  commercial  education.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  44.  Education  in  forestry.  Proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Confer- 
ence, New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  17-18,  1920. 

No.  45.  School  grounds  and  play.    Henry  S.  Curtis. 

No.  46.  Educational  work  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  Louise  Stev«is  Bryant.  Ad- 
vance sheets  from  the  BieAnial  Survey  of  Education.  1918-1920. 

No.  47.  Education  for  highway  en^neerlng  and  highway  transport.  Report 
of  the  regional  conference  held  at  University  of  Pittsburgh,  November  26,  1920. 

No.  48.  Educational  directory,  1921-22. 

No.  49.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1921. 

No.  51.  Statistics  of  nurse  training  schools,  1919-20.  Advance  sheets  from 
the  Biennial  SuiVey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

No.  52.  Record  of  current  educational  publications  to  December  20,  1921. 

No.  53.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1921. 

BULLETIIV8   1922. 

No.  1.  Recent  State  legislation  for  physical  education.  Thomas  A.  Storey, 
WlUard  S.  Small,  Blon  G.  Salisbury. 

No.  2.  Administration  of  schools  in  the  smaller  cities.    W.  S.  Deffenbaugh. 

No.  3.  Preparation  of  teachers  of  the  social  studies  for  the  secondary  schools. 
Edgar  Dawson. 

No.  4.  Statistics  of  private  commercial  and  business  schools,  1919-20. 

No.  5.  Reorganization  of  home  economics  in  secondary  schools.  A  report  of 
the  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 
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KINDEBOABTEN  EDUCATION. 


The  mailing  list  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  kindergarten 
education  has  been  revised,  and  circulars  have  been  prepared  for 
distribution  on  the  foUowing  subjects:  The  housing  and  equipment 
of  kindergartens;  books  on  the  education  of  early  childhood  (re- 
vised);  what  they  think  of  the  kindergarten;  curriculum  for  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  The  project  method  in  the  kinder- 
garten; status  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  United  States, 
A  circular  of  information  was  prepared  for  women's  clubs  and  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  outlining  suggestions  for  programs  for  the 
discussion  of  kindergarten  education.  A  leaflet  on  kindergarten  legis- 
lation is  in  preparation,  for  use  in  those  States  in  which  such  legis- 
lation is  being  considered. 

Two  sets  oi  lantern  slides  illustrating  kindergarten  equipment 
and  methods  have  been  in  constant  circulation,  eleven  States  being 
served  during  the  year.  In  cooperation  with  the  International  Kin- 
dergarden  Union,  a  motion-picture  film  is  being  prepared.  Sixteen 
cities  will  each  contribute  one  section  of  the  film.  Typical  kinder- 
garten activities  will  be  shown  in  the  units  from  the  contributing 
cities,  and  the  units  will  be  coordinated  by  the  bureau's  specialists 
into  one  film,  which  will  be  available  for  general  circulation. 

The  two  specialists  made  46  public  addresses  before  various  organi- 
zations; four  conferences  were  held  with  kindergarten  teachers  in 
Philadelphia ;  16  kindergarten  training  schools  were  visited  in  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersev,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  a  basis  for  drafting  constructive  suggestions 
in  regard  to  training  courses. 

One  specialist  was  an  official  delegate  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Conference 
on  Education  held  in  Honolulu  in  August,  1921,  attendance  being 
made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  paying  part  of  the  expense. 
One  specialist  represented  the  bureau  at  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence called  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  presided  at  the 
educational  session. 


RADIO  SESVICE. 


In  June,  1922,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  requested  from  the 
interdepartment  advisory  committee  on  Government  radio  broadcast- 
ing that  the  Bureau  of  Education  be  granted  a  radio  service  through 
broadcasting  in  Washington  by  radio  telephony  through  one  of  the 
Government  high-power  stations.  The  request  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  (1)  one  oi  the  most  important  audiences  which  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  to  reach  is  the  general  public,  particularly  parents 
'and  taxpayers,  since  public  education  can  not  progress  any  faster 
than  the  state  of  public  opinion  about  education;  and  (2)  that  at 
the  present  time  this  audience  has  grown  too  vast;  the  need  for 
continuous  education  too  great;  the  necessity  for  disseminating  in- 
formation quickly  too  frequent  to  be  met  any  longer  by  the  long- 
delayed  infrequent  bulletin.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  new  situation 
in  education  has  arisen  and  a  new  method  of  meeting  it  must  be 
found.  And  it  is  believed  that  radio  furnishes  such  a  method.  It  is 
cheaper  than  printing;  it  reaches  its  audience  quicker;  it  reaches 
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the  mass  of  people  who  will  not  read  printed  articles;  it  is  more 
effective  because  it  has  the  intimate  contact  between  speaker  and 
audience;  and  above  all,  it  can  be  continuous  in  service.  The  only 
thing  that  educates  the  public  is  continuous  education.  Eadio  can 
be  the  means  of  such  continuous  education. 

SERVICE    DIVISION. 

The  organization  of  the  technical  staff  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
divisions  of  rural  schools,  city  school  systems,  and  higher  education, 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  specialists  in  divisions  which  serve  defi- 
nitely more  than  one  of  these  fields.  The  service  division  includes 
specialists  in  school  hygiene  and  physical  education,  industrial  edu- 
cation, home  economics,  commercial  education,  educational  legisla- 
tion, and  foreign  education. 

School  hygiene  and  physical  edtocatio^i. — The  scop6  of  work  com- 
prehended under  this  designation  is  very  extensive,  including  the 
hygiene  of  schoolhouse  construction  and  operation;  the  hjgiene  of 
instruction  and  school  management;  school  health  supervision  (or- 
ganization and  administration) ;  education  of  defective  and  handi- 
capped children;  health  teaching;  physical  education.  The  bureau 
attempts  to  maintain  a  limited  information  service  in  each  of  these 
lines,  and  to  maintain  contacts  and  advisory  relations  with  important 
organizations  concerned  with  them. 

To  this  end  the  bureau  has  continued  active  cooperative  relations 
with  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  department  of  superintendence  and 
the  commission  on  secondary  education  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  Child  Health  Organization,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  National  Child  Health  Council,  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  School  Hygiene  Association,  the  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association,  and  other  important  agencies. 

Three  important  national  conferences  of  teachers  and  others  have 
been  held  with  reference  to  health  and  physical  education.  In  addi- 
tion, the  specialist  in  school  hygiene  was  absent  on  leave  without  pay 
for  60  days,  investigating  instruction  in  hygiene  in  higher  institu- 
tions for  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

In  the  field  of  health  education  the  division  has  centered  its  efforts 
mainly  on  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  health  teaching  in  the 
schools.  One  new  pamphlet  was  published,  "  Suggestions  for  a  pro- 
gram for  health  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools."  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  number  in  the  health  education  series  to 
date,  and  met  with  an  immediate  demand  that  exhausted  the  edition 
early  in  the  year.  Two  additional  manuscripts  are  ready  for  the 
press :  "  Milk  and  our  school  children,"  and  "  Organization  of  school 
health  work." 

The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  health  education  publications 
are  evidenced  by  the  piiblicity  they  have  received  and  by  the  sales 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  For  example,  three  years 
after  the  pamphlet  "Diet  for  the  school  child"  was  published  an 
editorial  in  regard  to  it  was  printed  in  a  San  Francisco  paper,  with 
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the  result  that  216  requests  for  it  came  to  the  bureau  in  one  mail. 
From  one  State  department  of  education  came  a  request  for  90,000 
copies  of  one  pamphlet.  More  than  250,000  of  a  single  health  publi- 
cation were  sold  during  the  year,  and  this  bureau  now  holds  the 
record  for  the  largest  number  of  co{)ies  of  any  Government  publica- 
tion sold  within  the  same  length  of  time. 

A  considerable  amount  of  service  was  rendered  in  the  field  of 
schoolhouse  construction  and  sanitation,  the  major  part  of  which  was 

{)erformed  by  the  part-time  special  agent  stationea  at  Peabody  Col- 
ege  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  office  work  included:  (1) 
Answering  miscellaneous  inquiries  in  regard  to  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion and  operation;  (2)  specific  advice  to  school  boards  and  archi- 
tects in  regard  to  plans  for  school  buildings;  (3)  preparation  of 
manuscripts  for  bulletins.  Field  service  included:  (1)  Assisting  in 
the  bureau  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Shreveport,  La. ;  (2)  uiir- 
teen  visits  to  towns  and  cities  in  Alabama,  North  Carolina,^  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky  to  assist  school  boards  and  architects  in  school-building 
plans. 

A  bulletin  on  ''Recent  State  legislation  for  phjrsical  education" 
was  revised  and  published.  A  preliminary  report  on  present  and 
prospective  costs  of  physical  education  in  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared for  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 

Industrial  educcntimi. — ^The  specialist  in  industrial  education  ar- 
ranged the  program  and  conducted  a  three-day  conference  on  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  manual  arts  and  industrial  education,  held 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  December  8-10,  1921,  and  four  con- 
ferences of  specialists  in  industrial  education  on  the  following  general 
topics : 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  4,  "Problems  of  organization  In  Industrial  edu- 
cation." 

Milwaulcee,  Wis.,  January  11,  **  Public-school  supervision  of  employed  boys 
and  girls." 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  "  Measuring  the  student's  progress  in  shopwork." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1,  **  Manual  arts  in  the  junior  high  school." 

The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  five  conferences  was  319  delegates, 
representing  27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  similar  conferences  held  during  the  preceding  year 
were  published,  as  follows: 

Higher  standards  for  teachers  of  Industrial  subjects. 
Organization  of  instructional  material  in  individual  units. 
The  contributions  of  correspondence  Instruction  methods  to  industrial  edu- 
cation. 
Helping  the  shop  teacher  through  supervision. 

Home  economics, — The  major  project  of  the  specialist  in  home 
economics  this  year  has  been  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  As  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  improved  methods 
and  as  a  means  of  studying  the  most  progressive  school  systems  the 
specialist  conducted  a  series  of  regional  conferences  of  teachers  and 
supervisors,  as  follows: 

New  York  City.  February  16,  17,  and  18. 
Chicago,  111.,  March  3  and  4. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  April  4,  5,  and  6. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  April  7  and  8. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  12  and  la 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  21  and  22. 
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t,  Utah,  April  2a 
SaU  Lake  City,.  Utak,  April  29^ 
Denver,  Colo.,  May  5  and  6. 
Kansas  Cfty,  Mo.,  May  12  and  13. 
Boston,  MasBw,  Jaly  6. 

The  attendance  at  these  conferences  ranged  from  40  to  220,  and  as 
a  result  upward  of  1,200  teachers  of  home  economics  were  reached 
directly.  The  specialist  represented  the  bureau  at  the  following 
educational  conventions,  and  numerous  addresses  were  delivered: 
Department  of  Superintendence,  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, Land  Grant  College  Association,  Country  Life  Association, 
biennial  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Child  Health  Conference,  Pennsylvania  State  College  Conference  on 
Education  for  Women,  Ohio  Home  Economics  Association,  Maryland 
Home  Economics  Association^  Virginia  State  Farmers'  Institute. 

Home  economics  departments  in  47  schools  in  14  cities  were  visited ; 
methods  of  teaching  and  types  of  equipment  were  observed;  confer- 
ences with  teachers  and  supervisors  were  held.  Home  economics 
departments  in  five  State  agricultural  colleges  and  two  State  universi- 
ties were  visited. 

Bulletins  and  circulars  of  information  were  prepared  and  published 
on  the  following  topics : 

Home  economics  in  secondary  sehools. 
Present  status  of  home  economics  education. 
Equipment  and  rooms  for  home  economics  departments. 
State  certification  for  home  economics  teachers. 
Home  economics  courses  for  rmrai  schoola 

A  complete  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  offering  courses 
in  home  economics  was  prepared,  also  a  list  of  city  supervisors. 

The  investigation  of  home  economics  instruction  showed  that  ap- 
proximately 500,000  pupils  are  now  studying  this  subject  in  8,000 
nigh  schools,  and  that  it  is  compulsory  in  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
largest  city  school  systems.  Home  economics  is  being  introduced 
into  about  600  new  high  schools  each  year,  and  departments  are  now 
maintained  in  more  than  600  imiversities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools. 

Cow/mercial  education. — In  the  United  States  production  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  without  regard  to  marketing  processes,  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  More  direct  and  more  effective  methods 
of  distribution  must  be  developed,  but  these  require  closer  coordina- 
tion of  schools  of  commerce  and  engineering.  When  the  bureau  be- 
gan work  upon  this  problem  several  years  ago  engineering  schools 
generally  recognized  in  their  curricula  only  about  three  units  in  busi- 
ness subjects  and  economics.  At  the  present  time  29  out  of  129  engi- 
neering schools  permit  from  3  to  30  units  to  be  taken  in  this  field. 
The  scnools  of  commerce  have  been  even  slower  to  act,  but  they  are 
now  beginning  to  permit  electives  in  engineering  subjects. 

Another  important  project  ite  training  for  foreign  service.  The 
bureau  called  the  first  public  conference  on  this  subject  in  December, 
1915,  and  at  that  time  there  were  no  schools  in  the  tjnited  States  of- 
fering instruction  in  preparation  for  foreign  service,  either  for  Gov- 
ernment service  or  for  commerce.  At  the  present  time  70  institutions 
offer  some  kind  of  training  for  foreign  serivce,  and  this  development 
is  more  or  less  attributable  to  the  activities  of  the  bureau. 
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The  specialist  in  commercial  education  conducted  10  regional  con- 
ferences, the  chief  results  of  which  have  been  an  increasing  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  allowing  entrance  credits  in  commercial  sub- 
jects and  the  accumulation  of  data  for  use  in  formulating  courses  of 
study  for  the  several  regions.  This  department  maintains  cooperat- 
ive relations  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National 
Foregin  Trade  Council,  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
National  Conmiercial  Teachers'  Federation,  National  Federation  ot 
Business  and  Professional  Womens'  Clubsj  and  other  agencies.  Six 
circulars  on  commercial  education  were  issued,  and  a  bulletin  on 
"  Training  for  foreign  service." 

Educational  legislation, — As  a  means  of  giving  information  and 
assistance  in  the  promotion  of  efficient  school  systems  throughout  the 
country,  the  bureau,  through  its  school-law  section,  collects  and  com- 
piles the  school  laws  of  the  several  StateSj  particularly  those  of 
recent  enactment,  and  publishes  material  relative  thereto.  The  school- 
law  work  of  the  bureau  falls  into  five  divisions:  (1)  Circulars  of 
information  relative  to  the  progress  of  educational  measures  through 
legislatures;  (2)  formal  digests,  or  summaries,  of  educational  enact- 
ments after  their  official  publication  in  volumes  of  acts  or  session 
laws;  (3)  periodic  interpretative  reviews  of  legislation;  (4)  special 
studies  involving  school  laws;  (5)  correspondence  and  personal  con- 
ferences in  which  information,  advice,  and  assistance  are  given. 

Within  the  past  year  the  specialist  in  school  legislation  made  a  di- 
gest of  the  enactments  of  the  42  legislatures  in  regular  session  in  1921 
and  of  several  special  sessions ;  these  digests  were  combined  with  those 
of  the  calendar  year  1920,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  were  in 

})rocess  of  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  about  250  pages.  While  legis- 
atures  were  in  session  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1922,  several  "  leg- 
islative circulars  "  were  issued.  Within  the  year  a  number  of  brief 
special  studies  were  made,  and  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  system 
of  educational  administration  and  the  plan  of  school  support  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  was  completed. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  the  specialist  in  school  legis- 
lation is  devoted  to  the  correspondence  of  the  bureau  which  involves 
school  law  and  to  giving  legal  assistance  to  other  specialists  in  the  of- 
fice. On  several  occasions  specific  assistance  has  been  rendered  in 
formulating  State  legislation,  and  some  organizations  of  national 
scope  which  are  interested  in  education  have  been  assisted  in  col- 
lecting their  data  and  organizing  their  efforts  for  school  improvement. 

Foreign  educatioTial  systems, — ^The  present  personnel  consists  of 
one  specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems,  two  full-time  transla- 
tors, and  one  part-time  translator.  For  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
there  is  urgent  need  of  an  additional  translator  to  cover  the  languages 
of  important  nations  not  now  represented. 

The  function  of  the  division  is  to  serve  as  an  agency  of  accurate 
educational  information  of  all  countries  outside  of  the  United  States ; 
to  note  educational  movements  and  record  progress ;  to  give  accurate 
account  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  principal  school  systems 
of  the  world ;  to  or^nize,  interpret,  and  evaluate  this  material  in  the 
light  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States;  to  diffuse  this 
knowledge  among  the  educators  of  the  country  through  correspond- 
ence, lectures,  conferences,  and  published  reports. 
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During  the  year  attention  has  been  centered  upon  the  following 
problems : 

(1)  Evaluation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  credits  from 
abroad  in  terms  of  corresponding  credits  from  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Requirements  and  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  and  professors. 

(3)  The  essential  ascertainable  facts  concerning  conditions  in  the 
present  reorganized  school  systems  of  all  foreign  countries. 

(4)  Sources,  amount,  uses,  and  form  of  distribution  of  school 
revenues  in  the  more  important  foreign  countries. 

(5)  The  status,  rank,  preparation,  qualifications,  and  salaries  of 
teachers  in  forei^  countries, 

(6)  Continuation  schools  in  foreign  countries,  including  provi- 
sions made  for  adult  education,  and  the  results. 

(7)  Physical  education  and  child  welfare  in  the  schools  of  foreign 
countries. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  for  information  on  the  first  of 
these  topics.  There  are  at  present  at  least  10,000  foreign  students  in 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  probably  as  many  more  in 
secondary  schools.  This  interchange  of  students  is  a  desirable  prac- 
tice, making  for  permanent  peace  and  international  comity,  and  is 
encouraged  by  every  progressive  nation.  It  throws,  however,  an 
extra  burden  on  educators  and  school  officers  of  every  country  con- 
cerned. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  classify  and  adjust  thcvse  foreign 
students  to  the  new  system  in  order  that  they  may  accomplish  the 
best  results. 

Under  existing  conditions  students  coming  from  the  same  insti- 
tution abroad  have  received  differences  of  three  years  in  the  ratings 
allowed  by  different  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  bureau  is 
gathering  data  on  this  subject,  and  will  in  time  be  in  position  to 
render  valuable  service. 

General  Service  Activities. 

statistics. 

During  the  past  year  the  statistical  section  has  completed  th^  fol- 
lowing reports  covering  the  school  year  ended  June,  1920:  (1)  Sta- 
tistics of  private  high  schools  and  academies;  (2)  statistics  of  pri- 
vate business  and  commercial  schools;  (3)  statistics  of  teachers' 
colleges  and  normal  schools;  (4)  statistics 'of  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools;  (5)  statistics  of  public  and  private  kinder- 
gartens; (6)  statistics  or  city  school  systems;  (7)  statistics  of  State 
school  systems. 

In  the  summer  of  1921  a  large  section  of  the  Educational  Directory 
was  prepared,  including  officials  in  State  departments  of  education, 
county  and  cit^  superintendents  of  schools,  presidents  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, professional  schools  and  normal  schools,  and  directors  of 
summer  schools. 

Statistics  of  public  high  schools  were  recorded  on  punched  cards 
readv  for  tabulation.  T^e  chapter  on  public  high  schools,  with  the 
graphic  and  explanatory  material  of  the  statistical  chapters  men- 
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tioned  above,  will  complete  the  statistical  chapters  prepared  for  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-1920. 

During  the  year  some  changes  were  made  in  the  blanks  for  col- 
lecting statistics  of  city  school  systems  and  of  public  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools.  A  questionnaire  was  prepared 
and  circulated  for  the  American  Classical  League  regarding  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  secondary  schools.  Eeplies  to  this 
questionnaire  and  reports  of  public  high  schools  are  now  being 
edited. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  bureau  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  questionnaire  method  for  the  collection 
of  statistics.  Experience  has  shown  that  as  school  systems  and  edu- 
cational institutions  have  become  more  complex  in  their  organization 
it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  accurate  and  complete  sta- 
tistical reports.  The  bureau  should  have  a  number  of  field  agents 
who  could  be  sent  to  State  departments  of  education,  city  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  to  heads  of  educational  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  statistics. 

EDITORIAL  DIVISION. 

Increased  supply  of  paper  during  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  afforded 
relief  in  the  printing  situation  and  resulted  in  the  delivery  of  sev- 
eral documents  whose  printing  had  been  ordered  months  before. 
The  longest  delay  was  in  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education  for  1916-1918,  the  printing  of  which  was  suspended  for 
more  than  a  year.  This  suspension,  however,  was  of  less  importance 
than  the  character  of  the  document  would  seem  to  indicate,  because 
the  several  chapters  had  been,  issued  long  before  in  the  form  of 
"advanced  sheets."  All  the  information  had  thus  been  given  to 
the  public,  and  the  bound  edition  which  suffered  the  serious  delay 
was  intended  principally  for  permanent  preservation  in  libraries. 

Other  documents,  however,  had  been  delayed  nearly  as  much  and 
a  number  of  manuscripts  of  more  than  usual  importance  were  held 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education  because  there  was  no  possibility  of  action 
upon  them.  Among  them  were  the  papers  that  were  intended  to 
form  the  first  volume  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  for 
1918-1920.  A  few  of  these  were  printed,  but  the  delay  which  the 
others  suffered  was  so  long  continued  that  it  was  finally  decided  to 
omit  entirely  the  publication  of  this  volume  for  1918-1920.  This 
decision  did  not,  however,  affect  the  statistical  chapters,  which  form 
a  separate  volume. 

Publications, — The  plan  of  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion includes  (1)  a  biennial  survey  of  education,  comprising  a  com- 
f>lete  statistical  and  textual  r^sum^  of  educational  conditions  in  the 
Tnited  States,  with  brief  statements  of  the  conditions  in  the  principal 
foreign  countries;  (2)  an  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education;  (3)  bulletins  or  monographs  usually  contain- 
ing comprehensive  reports  of  educational  research;  (4)  leaflets, 
comprising  less  extensive  reports  or  discussion  of  educational  move- 
ments or  occurrences;  (5)  the  periodical  School  Life,  which  contains 
information  of  important  educational  events  or  plans,  reported  as 
early  as  practicable.  It  describes  the  progress  of  education  all  over 
the  world  in  brief  and  readable  articlea 
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School  Life. — ^The  usual  number  of  bulletins  and  leaflets  Vere 
issued  during  1921-22,  but  School  life,  which  had  been  published 
regularly  since  August  1,  1918,  was  suspended  after  the  December, 
1921,  number.  The  congressional  authority  under  which  it  had 
Ijeen  printed  expired  at  that  time  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  agree  upon  the  same  measure  to  govern 
periodicals  issued  by  Government  agencies. 

The  question  was  discussed  from  time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  finally  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  May  11,  1922, 
which  renewed  the  authorization,  but  under  very  different  condi- 
tions. Formerly  40,000  copies  were  printed  for  free  distribution, 
but  under  the  new  law  that  number  must  be  cut  to  2,000.  The  result 
is  the  principal  distribution  must  in  future  be  by  paid  subscription. 
The  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at 
30  cents  a  year,  but  a  reduction  wiU  be  made  to  25  cents  if  25  copies 
are  ordered  to  the  same  address.  Ten  numbers  are  issued  each  year, 
none  being  published  in  July  and  August.  It  is  expected  that  the 
first  number  after  the  resumption  of  publication  will  be  that  of  Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

Selection  of  7rui7mscript8. — A  marked  change  has  been  made  in 
the  method  of  selecting  manuscripts  for  pubfication  as  documents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  the  past  this  duty  was  performed  by 
the  commissioner  personally,  after  obtaining  the  advice  of  others 
whom  he  selected  in  each  instance  according  to  the  character  of  the 
manuscript  under  consideration.  This  duty  having  grown  to  such  ex- 
tent as  to  be  a  burden  on  the  commissioner,  he  has  transferred  it  to 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  chief  clerk  as  chairman,  the  assistant 
to  the  commissioner,  and  the  chief  of  the  editorial  division. 

DistribvMon  ofpubUcdtions. — Like  all  other  Government  bureaus, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  distributes  its  publications  through  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  During  the  year  1921-22 
that  officer  mailed  for  this  bureau  11,596  annual  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education-  59^,016  bulletins;  *245,485  leaflets,  circulars, 
and  miscellaneous  publications;  200,000  copies  of  School  Life;  and 
5,000  copies  of  the  annual  index  to  that  periodical.  In  all^  1,060,097 
documents  were  distributed.  In  this  statement  the  Biennial -Survey 
of  Education  is  classed  as  a  bulletin.  The  letters  handled  by  the 
editorial  division  during  the  year  amounted  to  42,580. 

Allotment  to  dvuisions. — ^An  experiment  was  made  during  this  fiscal 
year  of  formally  allotting  the  printing  fund  to  the  several  divisions 
and  purposes  for  which  printing  is  required.  A  memorandum  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner,  dated  October  18,  1921,  assigned  the 
following  sums  to  the  purposes  named:  Higher  education,  $5,000; 
rural  schools,  $6,000 ;  city  schools,  $7,000 ;  kindergarten,  $500 ;  indus- 
trial education,  $1,000;  home  economics,  $1,500;  health  education, 
$5,000;  legislation,  $2,000;  library,  $4,000-  home  education,  $500; 
statistics,  $11,735;  boi^nd  volumes  Biennial  Survey,  $6,563;  School 
life,  $12,828 ;  general  documents,  $7,874;  miscellaneous,  $2,000;  total, 
$75,000. 

Later  in  the  fiscal  year  the  allotment  of  funds  for  the  printing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  was  reduced  by  the*Secretary  of  me  Interior 
to  $65,000,  and  in  the  meantime  the  publication  of  School  life  had 
been  suspended.  These  events,  together  with  other  developments, 
necessitated  a  new  allotment  of  the  bureau's  printing  funds  in  Febru- 
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He  attended  meetings  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, and  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Maternity  and  Infant  Hyffiene,  of 
which  boards  he  is  a  member ;  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  highway 


and  highway  transport  committee.  He  wrote  and  published  22  arti- 
cles, and  held  more  than  600  conferences  in  his  oflBce  in  Washington 
with  those  seeking  advice  and  assistance  in  educational  matters. 
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■ 

Recx)mmendations. 

Oifice  rooms, — The  quarters  in  the  Pension  Building  now  occupied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  work  of  the 
bureau.  The  staflF  in  Washington  consists  of  87  employees,  divided 
necessarily  into  comparatively  small  units^  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  staff  is  engaged  on  important  administrative  and  highly  tech- 
nical work.  To  do  such  work  effidently  requires  a  considerafcle 
amount  of  quiet  and  privacy,  such  as  can  not  be  secured  in  the 
present  quarters  where  nearly  all  the  rooms  contain  more  than  900 
square  feet  of  floor  space  .each.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  too  many  specialists  in  a  room,  where  some  of  them  are 
fi-equently  disturbed  oy  conferences  held  by  other  specialists.  Fur- 
thermore^ in  order  to  provide  additional  space  tor  the  Pension 
Bureau,  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  temporarily  one  division  and 
one  section  of  this  bureau  in  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building.  The 
court  is  not  a  satisfactory  place  for  employees,  especially  m  cold 
weather,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide 
immediately  more  suitable  quarters  for  the  bureau. 

Appropriations, — There  is  ui^nt  need  of  much  larger  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  bureau,  notwithstanding  the  present  pro- 
gram of  econcwny  in  governmental  expenditurea  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  for  leadership  in  education  which  it 
can  not  shirk  without  risk  of  peril  to  our  democratic  institutions. 
Increasing  popular  interest  in  education,  and  realization  of  the 
significance  of  universal  education  in  a  democracy,  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  need. 

We  have  48  systems  of  education,  each  of  the  sovereign  States 
maintaining  its  own  program,  adopting  its  own  methods  of  organi- 
zation, administration,  and  instruction,  and  determining  for  itself 
the  amount  and  character  of  instruction  which  shall  be  provided  for 
the  children  of  its  citizens.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  genius 
of  the  xVmerican  people  will  probably  never  accept  the  idea  of  a 
centralized  national  system  of  public  schools. 

However,  the  most  casual  investigation  shows  that  some  of  the 
States  are  more  successful  than  others  in  solving  the  problems  of 
public  education.  While  some  of  the  States,  through  years  of  expe- 
rience and  through  the  consecutive  efforts  of  generations  of  trained 
leaders,  have  accomplished  notable  achievements  in  various  phases 
of  educational  theory  and  practice,  we  find  certain  other  States 
seeking  the  answers  to  many  of  the  same  questions,  laboriously  and 
at  great  expense  exploring  ground  that  has  already  been  carefully 
charted.  , 

Much  of  the  arduous  labor  and  costly  duplication  of  experimenta- 
tion has  undoubtedly  been  saved  in  the  past  by  the  ministrations 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  As  an  unbiased,  disinter- 
ested service  agency  it  has  made  a  unique  place  for  itself.  To  the 
limit  of  its  meager  resources  it  has  macle  available  to  all  the  States 
the  experiences  of  the  most  progressive  and  the  achievements  of  the 
most  highly  endowed.  It  has  supplied  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 
as  no  other  agency  could,  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  knowledge 
of  what  others  are  doing,  and  through  the  natural  desire  to  emulate 
the  best  and  to  appropriate  the  experience  of  others  it  has  pointed 
the  way  to  national  progress  in  education. 
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This  country  faces  a  crisis  in  education  that  is  as  acute  as  that 
discernible  in  any  other  phase  of  our  national  life.  There  never 
was  a  time  of  greater  need  of  informed  leadership.  The  needs  in 
respect  to  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  born  and  foreign-language 
speaking,  the  removal  of  adult  illiteracy,  the  adjustment  of  gross 
inequalities  of  opportunity  for  education,  and  the  positive  inculca- 
tion of  proper  ideals  concerning  our  form  of  Government  and  of 
respect  for  constituted  authority  are  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. The  future  of  our  experiment  in  democracy  will  be  determined 
largely  by  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do  in  the  matter  of  public  educa- 
tion. Some  even  affirm  that  the  success  of  our  cherished  institu- , .  ^ 
tions  hangs  in  the  balance,  while  we  debate  whether  the  percentage  -  ^ 
of  illiteracy  and  ignorance  among  our  people  is  23.5  or  25. 

Substantial  increase  in  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
would  still  be  but  a  conservative  investment  in  the  light  of  the  service 
to  the  whole  people  thus  made  possible. 

The  Federal  Government  has  expended  large  sums  upon  the  in- 
vestigation and  remedying  of  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  analyz- 
ing the  soil,  and  many  other  things  which  have  greatly  promoted  the 
material  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Certainly  it  would  be  wise  to 
expend  something  more  than  the  infinitesimal  sum  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  appropriates  for  the  mental  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Republic. 

The  limitation  of  armaments,  made  possible  by  international  agree- 
ments at  the  Washington  conference,  should  relieve  the  Federal 
Government  of  expenditures  which  have  been  either  negative  or 
destructive  and  enable  it  to  promote  constructively,  in  a  larger  meas- 
ure, the  public  welfare. 

If  burdens  of  debt  already  incurred  prevent  immediate  increases  in 
expenditures  for  education  and  other  welfare  interests  of  our  people, 
would  it  not  be  wise  and  timely  to  consider  at  this  time  a  more  enectiTe 
plan  of  organization  of  education  and  welfare  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

President  Harding  has  expressed  himself  as  favoring  such  a  reor- 

Sanization,  and  such  a  plan  has  possibly  been  under  consideration. 
L  competent  authority  has  stated  ^  that  "  there  are  now  30  or  more 
different  parts  of  the  Government  service  doing  educational  work." 
Each  of  these  agencies  has  a  separate  appropriation.  President 
Harding  has  well  pointed  out  that  such  an  arrangement  "  magnifies 
cost  and  fritters  energy." 

Certainly  some  of  these  activities  may  be  coordinated  on  some 
plan  generally  acceptable  which  will  save  money  and  render  a  larger 
service  of  which  the  Nation  stands  in  dire  need  at  this  time.  The 
requirements  outlined  in  my  last  report  are  all  as  urgent  as  they  were 
last  year,  and  in  some  instances  have  intensified. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


JnO.  J.  TiGERT, 

Cormnissioner, 


1  H.  R,  Report  No.  1201,  66th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  p.  7. 
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Territory  of  Alaska, 
OmoE  OP  THE  Governor, 
Juneau^  September  7, 1922, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of 
conditions  affecting  the  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1922,  together  with  appendixes. 
Respectfullj% 

Scott  C.  Bone,  Governor, 
Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall, 

Secretai^  of  the  InteAor^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 

ALASKA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Alaska  is  going  ahead.  Under  natural  and  imposed  handicap©,  it 
made  progress  during  the  fiscal  year  1921-22. 

Officially,  a  degree  of  coordination  was  attained  and  a  fuller  meas- 
ure of  cooperation  secured. 

Materially,  the  gradual  return  to  more  normal  economic  conditions 
quickened  recovery  from  depression  and  gave  impetus  to  industry 
and  commerce. 

The  Territory  received  more  generous  general  attention  during  the 
year  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Interest  aroused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's contemplated  visit,  unavoidably  deferred,  fixed  the  public  eye 
upon  Alaska,  stimulated  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  the  unknown  do- 
main, promoted  tourist  travel,  and  otherwise  contributed  helpfully 
toward  making  Alaska's  resources  and  needs  better  known. 

Enlightenment  and  a  centering  of  national  attention  upon  the 
Northland  might  easily  have  been  utilized  to  produce  a  tide  of  im- 
migration, but  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  encourage  an  influx.  Con- 
structive development  was  under  way  only  in  me  completion  and 
operation  of  the  railroad  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks.  Further 
upbuilding  policies  waited  upon  imperative  legislation  by  Congress. 
Divided  authority  and  dilatory  red-tape  methods  continued  to  hold 
sway.  Therefore,  would-be  settlers  and  home  seekers,  making  in- 
quiries from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  eager  to  have  a  part  in 
prospective  pioneering,  could  not  in  prudence  or  wisdom  be  in- 
vited or  advised  to  come.  They  would  encounter  too  many  ob- 
stacles. Alaska  needed  and  wanted  them,  but  inherent  difficulties 
were  many,  bureaucracy  obstructive,  hardships  inesci^able,  and 
means,  a  necessity. 

The  path  has  not  yet  been  made  easy  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Can^ 
ada  whither  Americans  have  been  attracted  and  gained  footholds 
in  greater  numbers  than  were  ever  enumerated  in  Alaska. 

Capital  must  lead  the  way.  Without  capital,  abundant  capital, 
Alaska  can  not  be  opened  up. 

Stagnation  was  Alaska's  portion  under  academic  treatment  for  a 
decade  and  more.  Theory  did  not  spell  progress,  but  a  positive  going 
backward.     Conservation  politics  entailed  a  blight. 

If  the  argument,  sometimfes  strangely  advanced,  that  Alaska's  rich 
resources  should  be  preserved  for  posterity  b^  valid,  it  would  be 
equally  and  increasingly  valid  as  the  centuries  roll  on,  and  the  Terw 
ritory  forever  remain  hirmetically  sealed;  but  common  sense  answers 
that  hoarding  is  not  conservation,  and  that  nature's  laws,  ever  benefit- 
cent,  call  for  a  piinjnlum  of  artifieikl  protection  and  doctirinal  accel- 
eration.   Certainly  the  building  of  a  Government  railroad  through 
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the  far-off  wilderness  at  a  cost  of  $56,000,000  was  not  based  upon  any- 
such  theory  of  conservation. 

Assuming  that  the  lesson  of  mistaken  policy  and  mischievous 
propaganda  was  taught  and  learned,  in  dwindling  census  returns  and 
steady  retrogression,  and  that  Alaska  is  not  to  count  time  until  the 
millennium  comes,  in  vindication  of  self-appointed  overseers  and 
well-meaning  doctrinaires,  busying  themselves  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  the  Territory's  keeping — assuming  that  Alaska  henceforth 
is  to  receive  sane  consideration  and  be  given  that  American  chance 
accorded  to  Western  States  and  a  voice  in  its  affairs,  it  follows  that 
investment  and  settlement  are  to  be  invited  and  encouraged  and 
constructive  policies  adopted  that  will  make  these  easier. 

The  thought  that  Alaska  is  or  ever  has  been  in  peril  of  despolia- 
tion or  being  gobbled  up  is  inconceivable  to  all  who  really  know 
Alaska  and  comprehend  its  magnitude  and  vast  and  varied  poten- 
tialities. Similarly  imtenable  is  the  thought  tliat  capital  necessarily 
becomes  unclean  and  piratical  when  invested  in  big  undertakinjsrs 
in  a  frontier  land  or  that  private  enterprise  so  ensraged  automatically 
be<Jomes  selfish  and  unworthy  and  forfeits  forthwith  its  rights  to 
consideration. 

Alaska  to-day  entertains  and  subscribes  to  no  such  ide^s,  but  rec- 
ognizes clearly  that  capital  is  its  most  urgent  need  and  entitled  to 
reward  consistent  with  its  hazards. 

Either  the  Government,  in  a  paternalistic  spirit,  must  spend  many 
millions  more  in  developing  the  Territory  or  admit  private  capital 
upon  terms  conducive  to  investment. 

Not  until  mining  is  inaugurated  on  a  larfce  and  general  scale  and 
industries  started  and  permitted  to  thrive  will  homesteads  find  occu- 
pants and  markets,  and  population  multiply,  and  opportunities  offer 
m  all  directions. 

As  the  preliminary  and  prerequisite  of  this  eventuation  Alaska 
must  have  a  simplified  and  centralized  system  of  administration 
brought  closer  home  to  Alaska.  Its  destiny  can  not  be  shaped  at 
long  range  through  multitudinous  bureaus,  however  commendable 
their  alms  and  activities. 

GoT«moT  after  governor  has  emphasized  Alaska's  richness  and 
presented  its  needs,  but  administration  after  administration  at  Wash- 
mgton  has  been  too  preoccupied  with  othei-  things  and  too  often  di- 
verted to  give  heed  and  continuous  attention  to  Alaska's  importance 
and  requirements. 

Ala^a,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism,  seeks  self-government 
and  should  be  prepared  for  it  at  no  distant  date.  Its  ambition  is 
high ;  its  aspirations  worthy.  Its  citizenship  would  give  strength  to 
the  Union.    It  is  a  great  State,  or  two  great  States,  slowly  in  the 

making. 

Unaided*  substantially,  it  ha»  produced  in  wealth  m  excess  of  a 
billion  dollar;^  from  its  mines  and  itsfi^heri^s  in  the  55  years  since 
the,  Sewiird  purchase.  Allowed  to  .shift  for  itself,  largely— bought 
and  f orgotten-4t  has  ye*  bravely  survived  hardships  and  kboriously 
afcoompSshed  eod«  to  the  eveirlasting  cr^it  of.  its  sturdy  pioneers. 

Alaska  should  not  be  a  l«ad  of  to-inprrow,  but  a  land  of  to-day. 

With  a  modicum  of  the  helpfulness  given  tp  the  Philippines,  Ha- 
waii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba  these  past  20  years,  Alaska  would  to-day 
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be  a  proud  and  populated  and  powerful  factor  in  the  national  equa- 
tion. Instead  it  is  a  sparsely  inhabited,  scenically  beautiful  unknown 
Territory,  strup^ling  against  hard  odds  to  be  appreciated  juid  under- 
stood, yet  still  figuring  in  popular  fancy,  due  to  misleading  textbooks 
of  generations  gone,  as  a  forbidding,  ice-covered,  glaoier-crowned 
land  of  dog  teams  and  polar  bears,  with  straggling  towns  and  de- 
serted villages  along  its  coasts  and  rivers,  relieved  here  and  th^re 
by  animated  and  thriving  communities,  telling  the  story,  in  this 
twentieth  century,  of  governmental  indifference  and  neglect. 

Happily  a;  new  and  better  and  brighter  era  now  belatedly  appears 
in  sight. 

Condemnation  of  bureaucratic  control  under  which  the  Territory 
has  languished  and  its  growth  been  retarded  does  not  imply  criti- 
cism of  the  bureaus,  as  such,  constituting  the  system.  The  value  of 
their  expert  service  is  not  gainsaid  or  underestimated.  But  as  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  operating  independently  6,000  miles  away  from 
governmental  base,  they  inevitably  produce  confusion,  conflict,  and 
delay.  Obviously  a  consolidation  of  such  bureaus  under  one  depart- 
ment, with  centralized  authority  in  Alaska  and  the  maintenance  in 
[  conjunction  therewith  of  an  Alaskan  clearing  house  at  Washington, 

would  improve  and  expedite  service.  The  complicated  existing  sys- 
tem bears  down  heavily  upon  Alaska.  Experience  has  long  demon- 
strated  the  fact. 

Ijogically,  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Alaska,  excepting  only  the 
fisheries,  should  be  vested  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
best  equipped  to  handle  Territorial  problems. 

i  FIRST  GREAT  STEP  IN  EMPIRE  BUILDING. 


I 


As  the  first  and  most  imi>ortant  undertaking  in  opening  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  (Tovemment  railroad,  officially  designated  the  Alaska 
Kailroad,  is  justifying  itself  and  confirming  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 
A  general  policy  of  development,  as  now  well  understood,  should 
'  have  been  effective  concurrently  with  railroad  construction,  but  the 
World  War  estopped  consideration  of  plans .  looking  to  that  end^ 
and  legislation  needed  to  provide  such  a  general  policy  has  since 
been  deferred.  However,  in  and  of  itself  alone^  without  the  con- 
tributory aid  of  coordinated  and  concerted  effort  to  encourage  settle- 
ment and  industry,  the  railroad  is  already  of  incalculable  benefit  t6 
Alaska  as  a  whole  in  lowering  freight  rates,  reducing  the  cost  of 
living,  and  solving  transportation  problems^  Any  thouc^t  that  the 
Government  has  an  elephant  on  its  liands  in  this  huge  investment 
in  the  wilds  will  thoroughly  and  effectually*  be  dispelled,  ptrovided 
kindred  and  supporting  enterprise  and  interest  be  shown  in  other 
directions.  This  railroad  meahe  to  Alaska  what  the  origuial  trans- 
continental Ubcs  meant  to  the  Western  and  Pax)ifie  Coiust  States— the 
first  step  toward  the  building  of  an  empire. 

The  railroad  is  ih  successful  operation.  Only  the  completion  of 
the  huge  700- foot,  single-spadi  steel  bridge  over  the,  Tanana  ^iver 
at  Nenana  and  the  conversion  of  the  northern  braoahch  of  the  line, 
Nenana  to  Fairbanks,  from  narrow  to  9ti|ndard  gauge,'  remain  to  be 
done,  and  this  work. has  been  wd  will  be  carried  forward  without 
interference  with  through  or  local  service..  Trains  ar^  run  uninter- 
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ruptedly,  with  transfer  at  Nenana^  and'  no  greater  difficulties  were 
encountered  during  the  winter  than  are  commonly  met  and  over- 
come bv  overland  trains  in  the  States.  Both  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  have  shown  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase,  and  revenues 
will  now  swell  rapidly  with  the  railroad  in  fuller  operation  and 
the  period  of  general  depression  passing.  For  the  calenxlar  year  of 
1922  the  showing  will  be  decidedly  more  substantial  and  promising 
than  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  a  continuous  through  service  being 
inaugurated  in  July,  following  the,  reballasting  and  regrading  inci- 
dent to  construction.  The  big  bridge  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  due  to  the  wise  foresight  of  Congress  in  authorizing  pre- 
liminary work  before  the  appropriation  for  the  structure  was  actu- 
ally available. 

KOADS  AND  TRAILS  URGENT. 

To  all  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  Alaska  and  ^asp  its 
magnitude  the  building  of  truck  roads  and  trails  is  recognized  as  a 
paramount,  overshadowing  need.  As  hitherto  officiafly  stated: 
"Eoads  and  roads  and  still  more  roads,  all  through  the  Territory, 
must  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  general  policy  of  Alaska's  de- 
velopment." Excellent  headway  has  been  made  and  work  has  been 
continuous  for  some  years.  Both  the  Alaska  Road  Conmiission  and 
the  Bureau  of  Roads  have  earned  public  commendation  by  service 
rendered.  The  one  builds  roads  ana  trails  in  the  interior  and  away 
from  the  coasts,  and  the  other  only  within  forest  reservations  along 
the  coasts.  A  consolidation  of  these  road-building  agencies,  now 
operating  under  two  departments  of  the  Government,  would  elimi- 
nate needless  double  overhead  costs  and  make  for  increased  effi- 
ciency, and  has  repeatedly  and  strongly  been  recommended,  but  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  The  Territory,  which  contributes  in  a  limited  way 
to  road  building^  wisely  merged  its  projects  with  those  of  the  - 
Alaska  Road  Commission  for  economical  ends  in  avoidance  of  dupli- 
cated effort. 

The  highway  from  Valdez  and  Chitina  to  Fairbanks,  originally  • 
called  the  Richardson  Trail,  starting  from  the  coast  and  penetrating 
the  very  heart  of  the  interior,  a  mileage  of  372,  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission's  program.  It  is  traversed  by  auto- 
mobiles in  summer  and  dog  teams  in  winter,  and,  although  its  use  has 
been  curtailed  by  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  its  permanent  value 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  upkeep  can  not  be  doubted.  Population  will 
demonstrate  its  utility  and  the  farsightedness  of  its  builders. 

Naturally  it  is  the  unopened  interior  that  most  urgently  requires 
roads  and  trails,  and  these  can  not  be  pushed  too  rapidly.  A  con- 
tinuous expenditure  of  $1,500,000  annually  should  oe  authorized. 
Arteries  to  the  railroad  «.re  essential  that  it  may  the  more  quickly 
come  into  full  usefulness  and  be  made  to  pay.  Promising  mineral 
districts,  notably  the  Kantishna,  the  Copper  Kiver,  and  Kuskokwim, 
wait  for  roads  and  trails  to  make  possible  their  developnent. 

In  the  forest  reservations  on  the  coasts— 20,000,000  acres,  embrac- 
iitg  ihahy  lections  of  tmiorestedlands^—where  the  Bureau  of  Roads 
operates,  the  pr^oblems  of  tran^Mrtation,  obviously,  are  in  great 
measure  those  of  water.  'Therefore,  in  Aladca  that  organization  is 
unable  to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  deveio^ment  of  the  Twrir 
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tory,  though  abundantly  provided  with  funds.  Its  proiects,  in  the 
main,  are  essentially  load.  It  can  not  build  roads  outside  the  forest 
reserves.  Its  achievement  of  most  marked  utility  to  date,  perhaps, 
is  a  well-built  roadway  from  Hyder,  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal, 
to  the  rich  mining  properties  adjacent  to  the  British  Columbia 
boundary  on  the  Alaskan  side  where  big  industrial  activities  are 
impending. 

A  portion  of  the  Bureau  of  Eoads  funds  could  be  diverted  from 
uses  in  the  reserves  to  the  building  of  a  road  into  Mount  McKinley 
Park  with  enduring  benefit,  and  such  authorization  by  Congress 
would  clearly  be  the  part  of  wisdom.  The  opening  of  the  park  is 
most  desirable.  Likewise  this  is  true  of  Mount  Katmai  Park,  the 
•'Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,"  which  has  no  roads  or  trails. 
Both  parks,  with  their  natural  wonders,  if  made  accessible,  would 
attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

RIVER  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM. 

Steamer  service  on  the  Yukon,  below  Dawson,  has  been  so  greatly 
curtailed  since  the  completion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  as  to  cause 
serious  hardship  to  communities  along  the  great  river.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  freight  and  passenger  facilities  be  provided 
during  the  navigable  season;  otherwise  vast  sections  will  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  rendered  uninhabitable.  The 
situation  is  urgent  and  acute.  Unless  the  Government  is  willing  to 
put  on  boats  and  operate  them  in  conjunction  with  the  railroad  the 
only  apparent  alternative  is  to  induce  private  enterprise  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  line  of  steamers,  between  Dawson  and  Nenana,  at 
least,  by  means  of  liberal  subsidy.  It  is  true  that  this  would  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  White  Pass  system,  which  found  the  river  busi- 
ness below  Dawson  unprofitable,  but  this  would  be  overbalanced 
largely  by  immediate  benefits  to  American  settlers  in  Alaska.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Yukon  as  a  means  of  transportation  would  be 
disastrous.  It  is  a  natural  route  and  feeder  to  the  railroad.  The 
General  Jacobs^  an  Army  boat,  operating  from  Fort  Gibbon 
(Tanana),  furnished  relief  during  the  season  to  river  points  as  far 
as  Eagle,  but  troops  have  now  been  withdrawn  from  Gibbon  and 
continuance  of  this  boat  service  is  uncertain.  Action  is  imperatively 
required,  preparatory  to  the  navigation  season  of  1923.  As  the  White 
Pass  is  interested  only  in  carrying  travelers  to  and  from  Dawson,  a 
tourist  traffic  arrangement  by  inside  passage  and  over  the  White 
Pass,  down  the  Yukon  to  Tanana  and  thence  by  the  Tanana  River  to 
Nenana  and  by  rail  to  Fairbanks,  and  out  over  the  Alaska  Bailroad 
to  Anchorage  and  Seward,  with  returning  ocean  trip  by  outside 
passage  is  difficult.  Manifestly,  however,  it  would  be  a  most  popular 
tour  and  seems  to  offer  possibilities  of  profit.  Improved  rivear  facili- 
ties on  the  lower  Yukon  below  Tanana  are  also  needed* 

tTTILIZATTON   OP  THE   FORESTS. 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  enterprises^  to  which  Alaska  offers 
a  most  inviting  field,  are  forthcoming.  Companies  are  formed  and 
being  formed.    Adverse  economic  conditions  and  difficulties  of  capi- 
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talization  have  delayed  the  consummation  of  such  projects,  but  Alaska 
is  surely  destined  to  supply  in  large  measure  the  pulp  and  print  paper 
needs  of  America.  British  Columbia,  however,  with  liberal  conces- 
sions and  favorable  manufacturing  terms,  has  gained  a  big  and  prof- 
itable start. 

The  vast  forests  of  Alaska  are  on  the  coasts^  where  the  annual 
precipitation  is  abnormal^  and  they  are  thus  virtually  unendangered 
by  fire.  Otherwise,  covering  20,000,000  of  reserved  acres,  an  army  of 
fire  warden^  would  be  necessary  for  their  protection.  While  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho  sustained  heavy  damage  during  the  sum- 
mer by  forest  fires,  Alaska  was  untouchea,  save  by  a  blaze,  in  scrub 
timber  and  underOTowth  on  BaranoflF  Island,  in  June,  which  en- 
tailed small  loss.  Nature  in  copious  rainfall  freely  aflfords  a  pro- 
tection which  human  hands  could  not  give.  Hence,  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, in  respect  to  fire  hazards,  is  practically  relieved  of  the  obli- 
^tion  of  guardianship  in  Alaska  and  enabled  to  devote  its  atten- 
tion to  the  classification  of  lands  for  survey,  the  granting  of  timber- 
cutting  rights,  the  leasing  of  small  homesteads  and  fox  farms  within 
the  reserves,  principally  on  islands,  the  supervision  of  logging  and 
milling  concessions,  the  locating  of  power  sites,  and  other  diities. 
With  control  of  so  extensive  a  domain  its  activities  are  varied  and 
many. 

Until  very  recently  the  Forest  Service  in  Alaska  was  administered 
from  Portland.  Now  transferred  to  the  Territory  and  operative 
from  Ketchikan  and  Juneau,  the  service  is  enlarged  and  strengthened. 

WASTE  IN  THE  FISHERIES. 

Conservation  of  the  fisheries  is  most  urgent  and  can  take  practical 
form  and  be  best  brought  about  through  regulation  of  the  yearly 
catch  and  closer  supervision  of  the  pacing  and  canning  industry. 
In  its  own  interest,  no  less  than  to  safeguard  the  fish  supply  of  the 
future^  the  industir  requires  and  should  welcome  regulation  and  su- 
pervision. The  welfare  of  the  natives  and  of  native  fishermen  should, 
simultaneously,  be  protected.  Overfiidiing  daring  the  war,  under  the 
spur  of  seeming  necessity,  demoralized  the  trade  and  apparently 
depleted  the  waters.  Poor  fishing  seasons  followed  and  wiaespread 
alarm  was  felt  lest  salmon  and  halibut  be  nearing  exhaustion.  An 
unexpected  and,  in  some  waters,  abnormal  run  during  the  season 
just  closed  found  the  canneries  imprepared  and  the  resultant  waste 
of  unmarketable  fish  dumped  baek  into  the  sea  was  large.  Tens  of 
thousands  were  thus  destroyed.  Immediate  facilities  for  canning 
and  packing  were  lacking. 

Under  normal  conditions,  year  after  year,  the  waste  is  heavy  in 
the  rejection  of  fish  beoatise  of  size  or  species-  AVholesome  fish  food 
in  quantity'  sufficient  to  meet,  the  needs  of  great  communities  in 
populous  centers,  or  sufering  foreign  landfe,  is  annually  cast  to  the 
depths.    Failure  to  utilize  by-products  involves  further  waste. 

Developing  in  a  haphazard  way  into  colossal  proportions,  tlie  fish- 
ing, canning,  and  packing  industry  in  Alaska,  for  the  sake  of  its 
perpetuity,  stands  in  need  of  business  coordinauon. 

Attention  is  constantly  ^iven  by  th»  authorities  and  Congress  to 
collateral  questions  touching  aeines  and  traps  to  the  exclusion  of 
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consideration  of  the  larger  commercial  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
situation  affecting  not  only  Alaska  but  the  country  at  large. 

Inspection  of  the  canning  and  packing  plants,  with  strict  enforce- 
ment of  rules  of  health  and  sanitation,  13  urgently  needed.  Some 
canneries  are  models  of  cleanliness,  but  others  are  shocking  t« 
tourists  and  assuredly  would  never  bear  the  scrutiny  and  receive  the 
approval  of  vigilant  sanitary  and  health  officers. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  should  have  full  authority  over  the 
fisheries  of  Ala.ska,  with  its  Bureau  of  Fisheries  adequately  equipped 
and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  limiting 
the  catch  and  number  of  traps  and  curtailing  fishing  areas  and  clos- 
ing streams  in  the  public  good.  If  further  reserves  be  necessary  to 
augment  governmental  authority,  they  should  be  promptly  ordered. 
The  problems  of  the  fisheries  are  general,  not  local,  except  in  respect 
to  the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  natives,  which  must  be  respected  and 
upheld.  The  Territorial  fish  commission  is  cooperating  closely  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Supervision  of  the  canneries  calls,  also,  for  closer  inspection  of  the 
alien  labor  brought  to  Alaska  during  the  season  and  the  living  con- 
ditions under  which  such  labor  is  employed.  Making  due  allow- 
ance for  probable  exaggeration  and  appreciating  the  difficulty  of 
securing  American  fishermen,  the  type  of  imported  labor  and  living 
conditions  are  most  undesirable  in  some  cases,  if  not  an  actual 
menace.  The  migratory  character  of  the  industry  in  certain  districts 
reduces  to  the  minimum  its  benefits  to  Alaska,  save  in  taxation  im- 
posed and  paid.  Great  fleets  come  into  the  waters  provisioned  for 
the  short  season,  with  hordes  of  alien  laborers,  and  make  their  enor- 
mous catches  and  go  out.  Naturally  there  is  not  American  labor 
sufficient  and  available  in  remote  regions  for  fishing  needs.  As 
much  of  the  land  all  along  the  coast  is  fertile  and  adaptable  to  gar- 
dening and  small  farming,  fishing  villages  should  spring  up  in 
course  of  time  and  it  would  seem  the  part  of  ultimate  wisdom  for 
the  big  packing  companies  to  aid  in  establishing  such  permanent 
communities. 

MmpRAt,  COAL,  AND  OIL  DEVELOPMENT. 

While  no  new  mineral  discoveries  of  momMitous  importance  were 
recorded  during  the  fiscal  year,  impetus  was  given  to  mining  enter- 
prises by  improved  economic  conditions  and  better  transportation 
lacilities.  The  working  season  of  19^2  w 
by  renewed  and  enlarged  activities  and  th 
ing  increased  notably.  Placer  mining  wi 
the  Fairbanks  region  and  elsewhercj  an< 
effected  for  the  resumption  of  dredging  c 
scale  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  with  K 
islands  and  mainland  of  southeastern  A 
made  headway.  Established  enterprises  o 
tofore,  producing  ore  to  the  value  of  : 
properties  underwent  large  and  successfu 
Willow  Creek,  above  Anchorage,  within  re 
the  boundary  line,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyd« 
Portland  Canal,  received  especial  attent 
promise.    Bich  claims  are  dormant  in  vi 
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transportation  and  money  needs.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  yield 
of  gold  for  years,  the  domain,  save  in  spots,  has  been  prospected  only 
in  a  desultory  way  and  its  deposit  of  pret-ious  metals  is  yet  untold. 
But  capital  is  required  to  reveal  and  demonstrate  this  unquestioned 
mineral  richness  and  turn  it  to  account.  Nuggets  are  no  longer 
found  in  paying  quantities  in  the  hills  and  streams  and  fortunes  are 
not  to  be  made  "  on  a  shoestring."     The  day  of  such  things  is  gone. 

Prospective  oil  discoveries  m  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Bay  on  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  preparations  for  drilling  by  big  organizations 
riveted  popular  attention  upon  that  region  and  gave  evidence  of  an 
impending  stampede.  Countless  claims  were  staked  and  filed  and, 
in  the  middle  of  the  season  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  important 
activities  supported  by  ample  capital,  were  under  way  and  the  utmost 
confidence  was  felt  in  the  prospects.  It  was  recognized  that  a  strike 
of  oil  at  tidewater  would  speed  prosperity  for  the  Territory  and  make 
for  population  and  transform  a  barren  country.  Seepages  in  the 
Matanuska  district  in  proximity  to  the  railroad,  giving  abundant 
signs  of  oil  deposits,  also  commanded  notice.  MeanwhiUj  the  Katalla 
field,  on  Controller  Bay,  continued  to  yield  high-grade  oil  of  paraflin 
base  in  limited  quantities  from  13  wells.  The  extraordinary  quality 
of  Alaskan  oil  gives  added  interest  to  this  natural  resource. 

Alaska  coal,  long  locked  up,  is  coming  into  large  local  use  by  com- 
munities to  the  westward  and  in  the  interior  reached  by  the  rail- 
road, and  the  production  is  steadily  increasing  as  obstacles  are  over- 
come. Several  companies  are  operating  Matanuska  mines  profitably 
and  the  ensuing  year  should  see  all  along  the  coasts  Alaska  coal 
supplanting  the  product  now  and  hitherto  imported  from  British 
Columbia  and  the  States.  For  half  a  century  unavailable,  it  is 
being  made  available  at  reaaonable  cost,  and  the  Government  is 
wisely  encouraging  private  enterprise  by  building  roads  and  epurs 
to  going  mines  and  Duying  coal  for  the  railroad  from  one  of  these. 
The  so-called  liniite — actuaUy  a  low-grade  bituminous — under  pro- 
duction in  the  Nei^ana,  or  Healy,  fields  in  the  interior,  is  now  ez- 
tensivelv  used  most  helpfully,  and  these  coal  beds,  easily  accessible, 
are  wide  and  appear  inexhaustible.  The  production  of  coal,  coin- 
cident with  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and'a  resultant  part  of 
that  great  project,  meajis  much  materially  to  the  whole  of  Alaska  and 
results  are  far-reaching. 

AOItlCCUinUL  PROGRESS. 

ued  to  advance  and  the  acreage 
Matanuska,  and  Susitna  Valleys 
Almost  everything  is  grown  ex- 
and  fruits.  Wheat  of  finest  grade 
^Is  per  acre.  Small  homesteaders 
d  population  will  stimulate  agri- 
the  mterior.  Berries  grow  wild 
Millions  of  acres  of  inland  are' 
dairying  and  the  prospects  in  this 
indeer  industry  is  r^ipidly  extend- 
16  operation  oJ  the  railroad, 
the  Territory  settles  up,  will  sup- 
,  and  it  is  within  reason  to  believe 
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that,  in  course  of  years,  Alaska  meat  and  dairying  products  will 
figure  largely  in  the  outside  markets  of  the  world.  The  agricultural 
experimental  stations  have  rendered  a  magnificent  service  to  the 
Territory  in  its  retarded  infancy.  The  farming  possibilities  of  the 
great  interior,  added  to  fishing,  mining,,  and  timber  resources 
strengthen  faith  in  the  permanent  future  of  Alaska. 

A  potent  sign  of  the  times  is  the  opening  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  school  of  mines  at  Fairbanks — the  first  institution  of  higher 
and  technical  learning  in  the  entire  Northland.  It  starts  with  a 
small  enrollment,  but  under  bright  auspices. 

TOUBIST  FACILITIES  INADEQUATE. 

The  tourist  season  of  1922  was  especially  significant  and  would 
have  been  more  successful  but  for  inadequate  steamship  accommo- 
dations. Combined,  the  American  and  Canadian  liners  carried  5,537 
tourists,  an  inc  rease  of  2,095  over  the  number  in  1921.  The  bulk  of 
these  traveled  on  the  foreign  vessels,  the  Princesses^  sailing  from 
Vancouver  to  Skagway  and  operating  in  connection  with  the  White 
Pass  Bailroad  to  Lake  Atlin  and  the  Yukon.  Eeservations  were  ex- 
hausted on  all  the  steamers  early  in  the  season  until  its  close,  and 
Alaskans  frequently  experienced  difficulties  and  delays  in  securing 
accommodations. 

Two  vessels  only  of  the  American  companies  cater  to  tourist  travel, 
and,  as  they  do  a  large  freight  business  at  the  height  of  the  season! 
prolonged  stops  at  canneries  to  discharge  and  take  on  cargoes,  ana 
uncertain  schedules,  mar  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  passengers 
on  sight-seeing  bent.  The  Canadian  company,  on  the  contrary,  with 
well-advertised,  modern  ships,  equipped  and  adapted  to  please  totir 
ists,  provides  a  short  but  attractive  itinerary  and  maintains  its 
schedules. 

Whether  by  one  boat  or  another,  the  journey  through  the  scenic 
seas  of  southeastern  Alaska  is. of  incomparable  charm,  and  discom^ 
forts  and  delajrs  are  quickly  forgotten  j  but  if  Alaska  is  to  become 
the  summer  paradise  of  tourists,  as  it  should  be,  up-to-date  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  must  be  provided.  It  is  American  short- 
sightedness that  permits  Canadian  enterprise  to  preempt  a  growing 
business  in  Alaskan  watfeips  properly  belonging  to  America. 

A  deplorable  phase  of  the  transportation  situation  as  afleotihg 
tourist  travel  is  that  American  travelers  in  la;rge  number  are  routed 
through  to  the  British  Columbia  boundary  and  the  Yukon,  getting 
picturesnue  glimpses  of  an  important  stretch  and  strip  of  Alaska  iri 
passing,  but  seeing  and  learning  little  of  Alaska  as  a  whole.  Few  tour- 
ists go  w^ward  to  Seward  and  take  the  trip  over  the  Government 
railroad  to  the  coal  fields  and  into  the  interior  wfcere  development 
is  under  way  and  great  Alaska  is  to  be  found. 

The  United  Sttltes  Shipping  Board  undoubtedly  could  find  profits- 
able  use  for  two  tourist  steamers  in  Alaskan  waters' three  months  in 
the  year  and  should  not  only  cover  the  inside  passage,  but  proceed 
across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Eesurrection  Bay  and  Cooks  Inlet, 

f'iving  tourists  opportunity  to  go'ot^er  the  Gdvernment  railroad  to 
airbanks  and  return. .  Such  a  tour,  with  its  unrivaled  scenery, 
if  attractively  ijxJvertised  as  are  the  tours  to  South  America,  would 
bring  to  Alaska  thousands  of  visitors  and  greatly  benefit  the  Terri- 
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ritory.  The  transcontinental  American  railroads  manifestly  would 
gain  largely  by  promoting  such  tours  and  cooperating  with  the  steam- 
ships and  the  Alaska  Eailrogd  in  effecting  through  passenger  traffic 
arrangements. 

Once  tourist  travel  to  Alaska  is  systematically  sought  and  properly 
cared  for,  Mount  McKinley  Park  will  become  a  popular  resort  and 
hotels  along  the  coast  will  speedily  be  provided. 

Two  tourists'  steamers  should  thus  be  operated,  beginning  in  1923, 
by  and  through  the  existing  Alaska  steamship  companies,  or  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  direct;  and  an  intensive  preliminary 
advertising  campaign  be  inaugurated  at  once.  Americans  are  to-day 
craving  the  fullest  opportunity  to  see  and  know  this  wonderland 
of  the  north. 

The  steamships  in  the  handling  of  regular  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  during  the  season  have  rendered  a  <?enerally  satisfactory 
service,  with  a  minimum  of  complaints.  Often  they  have  been 
pressed  to  capacity,  yet  kept  their  schedules  fairly  well.  Freight 
rates  have  been  cut  in  some  instances — notably  in  making  it  possible 
for  the  one  pulp  mill  in  Alaska  to  resume  operation — and  further 
gradual  reductions  will  be  effected  under  the  revised  rate  classifica- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  railroad. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  NEEDED. 

Alaska  needs  and  long  has  needed  an  executive  or  administrative 
building — a  capitol — wherein  its  manifold  agencies  should  be 
brought  together  and  given  coherence  and  coordination.  To-day 
they  are  scattered  in  rented  quarters,  pursuing  official  routine  in  their 
several  ways,  with  scant  unity  of  purpose  and  aim.  Inherently  de- 
fective, the  system  is  rendered  all  the  more  chaotic  bv  the  working 
conditions  in  vogue.  Nothing  like  a  maximum  of  combined  efficiency 
is  possible  under  such  an  arrangement.  Moreover,  it  not  only  makes 
for  lost  motion  and  unbusinesslike  procedure,  but  is  expensive.  The 
rentals  annually  paid  out  would  pay  the  interest  on  an  investment 
in  an  administrative  building  and  leave  a  handsome  margin.  A 
maderover  Indian  mission  ^ructure  on  Government  ground  serves 
as  the  governor's  quarters  and. meets  his  immediate  requirements. 
Other  officials,  Federal  and  Territorial,  are  separately  housed  in 
office  buildings,  with  no  two  bureaus,  however  closely  affiliated,  oc- 
cupying quaiters^  jointly.    -         . 

An  inaaequate  appropriation  of  $155,000  is  available  for  a  capitol 
building.  To  this  Conglresa  should  add  $300,000,  which  would  pro- 
vide necessary  official  quartei^  and  proper  accommodations  for  the 
biennial  sessions  of  the  Territorial  legislature. 

Equally  ur^^ent,  is  the  safe  housing  of  the  Alaska  Historical 
Library  and  Museum,  which  contains  a  most  valuable  collection 
which  18  constantly  exposed  to  loss  by  fire.  Its  destruction  would  be 
irreparable,  as  the  historical  telics,  including  rare  books  and  Indian 
and  Eskknauan  euiws^  could  never  be  replaced. 

POFULAJnON  TIDE  TUBNINa 

Alaska's  permanent  population  probably  approximates  60,000.  At 
the  height  of  the  fishing  season  yearly  it  increases  6,000  to  10,000  and 
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is  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  transient  labor  engaged 
on  the  railroad  and  in  various  industrial  enterprises.  The  Territory 
lost  10,000  in  population  between  1910  and  1920  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  increase  in  1921,  but  the  tide  is  turning  and  1922  should 
show  an  appreciable,  if  not  large,  growth.  To  the  westward,  in  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  Alaska  Railroad,  where  Qoal  development 
is  under  way,  and  in  the  prospective  oil  fields  on  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula, the  signs  of  increase  are  most  marked. 

The  census  of  1920  gave  the  total  population  as  55,036,  of  which 
27,885  were  whites  and  27,153  natives — Indians  and  Eskimos.  The 
white  population  credited  to  the  four  judicial  divisions  was  as  fol- 
lows: First  (southeastern),  11,700;  second  (far  northern),  1,713; 
third  (western  or  central  coast),  8,601,  and  fourth  (the  interior), 
5,869. 

LAW  AGENCIES  AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

With  its  small  and  widely  scattered  population,  Alaska  depends 
largely  upon  Federal  authority  to  enforce  the  law.  United  States 
marshals  and  their  deputies  are  the  recognized  agents  to  preserve 
peace  and  order.  Onlv  a  few  of  the  larger  communities  maintain 
local  police  forces.  There  is  remarkable  freedom  from  crime,  con- 
sidering the  vast  unprotected  sections  of  the  domain.  Alaska  is  a 
law-respecting  land.  The  prohibition  act  is  difficult  of  enforcement, 
as  elsewhere,  but  the  bootleg^ng  and  moonshining  industry  is  kept 
under  fair  restraint.  Conditions  have  notably  improved  in  this  re- 
spect in  most  settled  communities  during  the  year  as  the  result  of 
increased  official  vigilance  and  growing  public  sentiment  in  support 
of  law  enforcement.  The  creation  of  a  prohibition  district  of  Alaska 
was  of  doubtful  wisdom  or  expediency  and  has  not,  in  the  main, 
been  helpful,  in  spite  of  zealous  efforts.  Operating  independently 
nnder  still  another  bureau  it  inevitably  meant,  in  some  degree,  a 
shifting  of  responsibility  and  further  lacK  of  coordination.  All  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  in  Alaska,  at  least,  should  be  under  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  marshals  be  vested  with  additional 
powers  suited  to  the  remote  Northland  and  its  different  needa 

WILD  IjIFE  and  FUK  FAHMrNG. 

Animals  and  birds  abound  in  Alaska.  Fur  farming  is  extending. 
Reports  received  from  wardens  agree,  in  the  main,  that  game,  large 
and  small,  is  plentiful — in  some  districts  increasing  and  nowhere 
being  ruthlessly  depleted.  Nevertheless,  conservation  is  required, 
and  this  can  rationally  be  secured  bv  bringing  authority  and  super- 
vision closer  home  to  Alaska.  Wild  life  can  not  be  conserved  from 
Washington,  nor  will  the  situation  be  safeguarded  or  improved  in 
the  least  by  the  creation  of  another  bureau  or  conmiission,  however 
constituted  or  lofty  its  aims. 

MARKED  IMFROVBBCENT  IN  MAIL  SYSTEM. 

Mail  facilities  have  been  appreciably  improved  during  the  year 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  shown  a  uniform  spirit  of  help- 
fulness toward  Alaska.    The  installation  of  a  bi-monthly  service 
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from  Seward  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  by 
means  of  subsidy  to  a  steel  steamer,  to  which  the  Territory  con- 
tributed liberally,  proved  a  boon  to  the  people  of  those  remote  regions 
and  gave  stimulus  to  life  and  industry.  Better  service  was  also 
provided  in  the  interior  and  further  improvement  is  under  way. 
Few  localities  are  now  wholly  cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  The 
new  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  steamship  companies,  under 
inviting  terms,  for  the  prompt  transportation  of  mails  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  Territory.  Postal  progress  in  Alaska  is  marked  in  every 
direction. 

NOTABLE  ^^SFTATIONS. 

Alaska  had  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors  during  the  summer. 
Among  these  were : 

The  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Lord  Byng,  Lady  Byng,  and 
Lady  Boscowan  and  suite,  en  route  to  the  Yukon  Territory  on  an 
official  tour  of  observation. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Hon. 
Claudius  H.  Huston,  with  party  of  officials  and  scientists,  aboard  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Mojave^  en  route  to  Siberia  and  Japan. 

The  commander  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area,  Maj.  Gen.  C.  G.  Morton, 
and  Mrs.  Morton,  with  staff,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  B.  Duncan  and 
Mrs.  Duncan,  aboard  the  Army  transport  Buford^  with  troops,  inci- 
dent to  the  reorganization  of  the  Alaska  division,  the  abolition  of 
the  posts  at  Liscum  (Valdez),  Gibbon  (Tanana),  and  St.  Michael, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  post  at  Anchorage,  base  of  operations  of 
the  Government  railroad. 

The  president  of  Princeton  University,  Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben, 
and  Mrs.  Hibben,  who  went  over  the  White  Pass  Railroad  to  White- 
horse  and  down  the  Yukon  Eiver  to  Dawson,  and,  returning,  visited 
the  principal  communities  of  southeastern  Alaska,  giving  especial 
attention  to  missionary  work  among  the  Indians. 

Col.  S.  A.  Perkins,  of  Tacoma,  on  his  yacht,  El  Primero^  with 
mining  men  and  capitalists  interested  in  mineral  development  at 
Hawk  Inlet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Doheny,  of  Los  Angeles,  aboard  their  yacht, 
Cdsiana^  with  Bishop  Glaag,  of  Salt  Lake,  and  other  guests  of  note, 
on  a  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  cruise  of  the  inside  passage  waters. 

The  Western  Candy  Makers'  Association  and  officers  of  the  National 
Confectioners'  Association,  150  in  number,  in  floating  convention 
aboard  the  steamship  Spokwne, 

A  large  body  of  Mystic  Shrinea^  from  New  Jersey  on  a  Canadian 
steamer  on  a  pleasure  jaunt  following  the  conclave  at  San  Francisco. 
Also  a  delegation  of  Masons  from  Seattle. 

Official  greetings  and  courtesies  were  extended  to  these  visitors  at 
the  Territorial  capital. 

Individual  visitations  were  many,  among  the  notable  number  being 
Representative  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  of  New  York ;  Director  H.  Foster 
Bam,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Georj^  M.  Reynolds,  of 
Chicagq :  Judge  and  Mrs.  Caleb  S.  Denny,  of  Indianapolis ;  Lieuten- 
ant and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Emmons,  of  Princeton,  prominently  identified  with 
6arly  days  at  Sitka,  Col.  W.  P.  Richlir<^on,  17.  S.  Army,  retired, 

Sioneer  Alaska  road  builder -E.  A.  Sherman,  Assistant  Forester,  and 
lev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Hill,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
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A  summing  up  of  progress  made  during  the  year  is  heartening  and 
bright  with  promise.  Exports  and  imports  in  growing  volume  em- 
phasize expanding  industry  and  returning  prosperity.  The  customs 
figures  for  the  calendar  year  will  doubtless  show  a  commercial  im- 
provement of  full  50  per  cent.  For  the  ensuing  fiscal  jrear  even 
greater  progress  and  development  should  be  marked. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A  vesting  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Alaska,  excepting  the 
fisheries,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  best  equipped  to 
handle  Territorial  problems,  and  the  substitution  of  a  coordmated  and 
centralized  system  of  administration  for  the  present  bureaucratic 
system  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  building  of  branch  lines  and  spurs  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  to 
bring  it  into  fuller  usefulness  in  meeting  industrial  needs. 

More  liberal  appropriations — $1,600,000  annually  for  10  years — for 
the  building  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior. 

A  diversion  of  sufficient  Forest  Service  or  Bureau  of  Roads  funds, 
to  build  a  tourist  road  into  Mount  McKinley  Park  and  one  into  Mount 
Katmai  Park  ("Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes") ;  or,  otherwise, 
new  appropriations  for  these  purposes. 

The  vesting  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  comprlete  authority 
over  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  with  its  Bureau  of  Fidieries  adeauately 
equipped  and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
limiting  the  catch  and  number  of  traps,  curtailing  fishing  areas  and 
closing  streams  and  reducing  cannery  waste  in  the  public  good. 

Improved  facilities  for  tourist  travel,  by  putting  two  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  in  Alaskan  service,  to  be  operated  by 
existing  steamship  companies  or  the  board,  making  regular  trips  in 
the  summer  season  through  the  inside  passage  and  westward  to  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  uius  permitting  tourists 
to  see  Alaska. 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000,  in  addition  to  the  fund  of  $150,000 
now  available,  for  an  administrative  building  or  capitol,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  safe  housing  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum,  now  exposed  to  loss  by  fire. 

The  consolidation  of  all  law-enforcing  agencies  in  Alasdca  under 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

A  game  law  that  will  bring  authority  and  supervision  over  wild  life 
closer  home  to  Alaska  and  thus  insure  better  conservation. 

Liberal  mining  and  land  laws,  framed  to  meet  distinctive  and 
divergent  conditions  in  Alaska,  and  regulations  under  such  laws 
that  will  stimulate  enterprise  and  encourage  settlement. 

A  colonization  plan  to  be  operative  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  with  priority  rights  to  lands  freely  granted  to  Alalia 
soldiers  of  the  World  War  and  their  dependents^ 

Continued  extension  of  the  mail  service  as  roads  and  trails  are 
built  and  new  water  routes  as  required. 

Allotment  of  a  fair  percentage,  at  least  one-half  ^  of  the  net  revenues 
derived  from  the  Pribilof  Idands,  which  are  m  Alaskan  waters, 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 
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THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  was  among  the  most  success- 
ful, from  a  construction  standpoint,  yet  experienced  by  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission  and  the  most  successful  in  operation,  show- 
ing great  gains  in  freight  and  pa&senger  revenues.  At  the  close  of 
June,  1921,  the  ends  of  steel  were  at  miles  284  and  356,  which  left  a 
gap  of  72  miles  in  the  Broad  Pass  section.  Contract  station  gangs 
were  required  to  move  upon  this  work  in  the  spring  of  1921,  and, 
due  to  the  fact  that  an  early  start  was  made,  the  work  of  grading  this 
stretch  of  roadbed  went  forward  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  con- 
struction season  the  entire  gap  was  practically  ready  for  laying  of 
track. 

The  Hurricane  Gulch  bridge,  a  steel  arch  span  (described  in  last 
year's  report),  over  a  deep)  ravine  at  mile  284,  was  completed  and 
ready  for  the  passage  of  trains  on  August  15, 1921.  The  track-laying 
machine  with  a  large  force  of  men  was  thus  enabled  to  cross  and 
proceed  with  the  extension  of  track  over  the  newly  graded  portion 
of  line.  This  work  moved  expeditiously,  as  did  the  laying  of  steel 
from  mile  356  southward,  until  the  two  ganfi:s  arrived  within  about 
a  mile  of  each  other  at  Eiley  Creek,  mile  347,  now  known  as 
McKinley  Park  station.  At  this  point  another  brief  halt  in  track 
laying  was  necessitated  for  the  erection,  by  commission  forces,  of  a 
viaduct  across  Riley  Creek,  a  570-foot  steel  and  330-foot  wood 
structure. 

This  viaduct  was  completed  and  track  between  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  actually  connected  on  February  5,  1922,  five 
months  in  advance  of  the  time  predicted  in  last  year's  report.  This 
closing  of  the  gap  between  permitted  the  opening  of  all-rail  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  Seward  to  Fairbanks,  with  only  one  change, 
the  transfer  at  Nenana  from  standard  to  narrow  gauge  track  across 
the  ice  of  the  Tanana  River  at  Nenana.  After  the  spring  break-up, 
resort  to  ferrying  this  stream  was  necessary,  pending  the  erection  of 
the  large  steel  bridge  at  this  point. 

TANAKA  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

On  May  9, 1922,  contract  was  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  cov- 
ering the  fabrication  and  erection  of  the  largest  steel  bridge  of  the 
entire  line,  that  at  Nenana,  mile  412,  where  a  crossing  is  made  of  the 
Tanana  River.  This  bridge,  known  as  the  Tanana  Bridge,  will 
consist  of  one  main  steel  span  700  feet  long,  one  north  approach 
steel  girder  span  61  feet  8  inches  long,  one  south  approach  steel  deck 
span  120  feet  long,  and  a  steel  viaduct  420  feet  long.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  will  be  2,880  feet  and  4  inches  of  standard  wooden 
frame-bent  and  pile-bent  trestle  on  south  approach,  making  a  total 
length  of  1,302  feet  and  8  inches  in  permanent  steel  bridge,  and  4,183 
feet  in  entire  structure.  The  bridge  will  have  a  clearance  40  feet  above 
extreme  high  water  and  will  contain  a  weicrht  of  steel  approximating 
2  900  tons.  The  total  o^st  of  the  bridge  will  approximate  $1,300^000. 
The  main  700-ft)ot  span  above  referred  to  is  exceeded  by  only  erne 
other  single  steel  truss  in  the  worldr— that  at  Metropolis,  across  the 
Ohio  River  between  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
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Actual  erection  of  steel  superstructure  is  expected  to  begin  about 
November  1,  1922,  and  should  be  completed  early  in  January. 
Active  work  was  begun  early  in  the  season  of  1922  on  the  bridge 
piers  and  approach  trestles,  and  at  this  writing  excellent  progi-ess 
is  being  made  on  all  foundations. 

MISCELLANEOUS   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  filling  or  reconstruction  of  old  Alaska  Northern  bridges  was 
completed  by  the  close  of  the  construction  season  in  1921.  Active 
operations  were  set  in  motion  in  the  beginning  of  the  1922  season  to 
surface  and  ballast  the  newly  constructied  line  in  the  Broad  Pass 
section.  Some  additional  snow-shedding  in  the  ''loop"  district 
(mile  50),  which  experience  has  proved  desirable,  has  also  been 
started,  same  to  be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1922.  The  in- 
creased equipment  for  operating  a  line  540  miles  in  length  has 
necessitated  additional  shop  facilities,  and  at  Anchorage  an  exten- 
sion to  the  machine  shop  250  feet  long  is  under  way.  A  large  ware- 
house was  constructed  during  the  past  year  at  the  Anchorage  ocean 
dock,  and  extensions  and  betterments  to  cost  approximately  $35,000 
are  under  way  at  the  Seward  dock.  Along  the  line  now  in  operation 
the  maintenance  of  track,  roadbed,  and  bridges  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with 
high  water  in  the  Spencer  Glftciejr  stream  (mile  54)  during  the  past 
several  seasons.  Bank  erosion  on  the  Matanuska  branch  line,  and  at 
several  places  along  the  Susitna  Eiver,  has  also  called  for  special 
treatment.  Mud  and  rock  slides  and  other  inconveniences,  usually 
to  be  expected  along  a  new  railroad,  also  add  to  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

The  average  force  employed  on  the  railroad  during  the  12  months 
was  2,079  men.  During  the  last  half  of  the  calendar  year  1921  the 
labor  supply  was  plentiful;  in  fact,  there  was  a  slight  oversupply, 
and  this  condition  also  continued  during  the  winter  months.  How- 
ever, in  May,  1922,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reestablish  an  employ- 
ment agency  at  Seattle  for  acquiring  men,  and  between  150  and  200 
men  were  expected  from  this  source.  During  the  winter  months 
when  the  force  was  comparatively  low  the  majority  of  the  men  were 
engaged  on  maintenance  and  operisition. 

FREIGHT   AND   PASSENGER    TRAmC. 

Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  show  36,344 
revenue  passengers,  or  a  total  of  2,455,322  passengers  carried  1  mile, 
and  39,002  tons  of  freight,  a  total  of  3,161,276  tons  carried  1  mile. 
The  calendar  year  1921  shows  a  total  of  33,138  revenue  passengers, 
or  a  total  of  1,967,244  passengers  carried  1  mile,  and  29.763  tons  of 
revenue  freight,  or  a  total  of  1,709,737  tons  carried  1  mile.  Figures 
are  also  available  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  which  show  total 
revenue  passengers  6,870,  or  a  total  of  508,031  passengers  carried  1 
mile,  and  12,414  tons  of  revenue  freight,  or  a  total  of  1,088,368  tons 
carried  1  mile.  As  compared  with  same  months  in  1921  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  1,129  revenue  passengers  and  5,815  tons  revenue 
freight  carried.  The  revenues  of  the  railroad  amounted  to  slightly 
over  $480,000  during  the  calendar  year  1921.    It  should  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  in  addition  to  these  revenue  passengers  and  freight,  a  vast 
number  of  employees  and  other  persons,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
freight  for  construction  purposes,  were  carried  deadhead.  It  might 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  recorded  service  rendered  free  to  other 
Government  departments  and  establishments  during  the  calendar 
year  1921  amounted  to  $25,978.12.  For  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  1921-22  the  figures  show  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  in  revenue 
passengers  and  300  per  cent  in  revenue  freight  hauled. 

With  the  road  rapidly  approaching  a  satisfactory  operating  con- 
dition throughout  its  length,  a  faster  through  schedule  from  Seward 
to  Nenana  over  the  standard-gauge  line  was  arranged,  to  go  into 
effect  July  9,  1922.  The  trains  under  this  schedule  run  twice  weekly, 
leaving  Seward  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  Nenana  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  and  carry  passenger  coacnes,  observation  diners, 
sleeping  cars,  and  some  freight  cars  to  handle  through  freight.  The 
time  is  cut  from  3|  days  to  22  hours,  greatly  benefiting  the  territory 
served  by  the  railroad,  and  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  tourists. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  heading  of  this  paragraph  is  "The 
Alaska  Railroad  "  instead  of  "  Government  railroad  "  as  appeared  in 
former  reports.  In  March,  1922,  Secretary  Fall  definitely  decided, 
as  authorized  by  law,  that  the  name  of  the  railroad  built  and  operated 
by  the  Government  in  Alaska  shall  be  "  The  Alaska  Railroad." 

FEDERAL  ROAD  BUILDING. 

ALASKA  ROAD  CX)MMI8SION. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  constituted  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  7, 1905,  and  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  14,  1906,  is  composed  of  three  officers  of  the  Army,  reporting 
to  the  War  Department  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Fed- 
eral funds  disbursed  are  made  available  under  the  congressional 
appropriation  "  Construction  and  maintenance  of  military  and  post 
roads,  oridges,  and  trails,  Alaska- ";  and  from  the  Alaska  fund, "  Con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  and  trails." 

In  addition,  the  Territory  has  allotted  funds  for  disbursement  by 
this  commission  upon  cooperative  projects  for  road  construction. 
Such  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
are  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commis- 
sion in  the  same  way  as  Federal  funds  directly  appropriated  by 
Congress.  The  total  expended  for  all  construction  and  maintenance 
to  June  30,  1922,  was  $6,687,309  64.  Of  this  amount,  $3,830,000  was 
appropriated  by  act  of  Congress,  $2,571,624.04.  was  allotted  from 
the  Alaska  fund,  and  $286,685.60  from  Territorial  appropriations 
and  contributions. 

Approximately  6,854  miles  of  wagon  road,  sled  road,  and  trail 
have  been  constructed  and  maintained  by  this  board  since  1905, 
and  numerous  bridges,  ferries,  and  tramways  have  been  constructed 
and  maintained.  Of  the  roads  constructed,  about  800  miles  have 
a  gravel  surface  and  are  suitable  for  light  automobile  traffic. 

A  total  of  $683547.68  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1922.  Of  this  amount,  $446,995.77  was  for  maintenance 
and  $236,251.91  was  for  construction.  About  $600,000  is  available 
for  the  present  season. 
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Traffic  is  increasing  generally^  and  upon  those  roads  suitable  for 
truck  and  automobile  traffic  an  increased  use  of  motor  vehicles  has 
occurred.  The  use  of  tractors  in  freighting  has  also  grown  within 
the  Territory.  The  small  Federal  appropriations,  with  the  contem- 
porary high  costs  during  the  war  period,  left  many  miles  of  the 
road  system  nearly  impassable.  During  the  past  two  years  and  in 
the  present  working  season  efforts  have  been  made  to  rehabilitate 
the  entire  network  of  roads.  This  work  will  be  nearly  complete  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  main  project  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  Alaska  Eoad 
Commission  is  the  Valdez-Fairbanks  military  road,  extending  from 
the  south  coast  on  Prince  William  Sound,  open  to  navigation  all 
the  year  round,  to  the  interior,  371  miles.  A  branch  connects  with 
Chitina  on  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway.  This  320- 
mile  roadway  with  its  branches  and  the  various  trails  reaches  practi- 
cally all  settlements  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian. 

The  Valdez  Terminal  of  this  long  through  road  was  blocked  as  a 
result  of  a  severe  flood  in  the  summer  of  1919.  As  a  result  of  vigor- 
ous efforts  made  during  the  last  three  seasons,  this  road  has  now  been 
opened.  This  work  involved  nearly  15  miles  of  heavy  reconstruction, 
and  the  work  was  so  performed  as  to  greatly  cut  down  future  main- 
tenance costs. 

With  the  aid  of  cooperative  f imds  from  the  Territory,  efforts  have 
continued  to  provide  feeders  to  the  Government  railroad.  Work 
has  continued  upon  a  road  from  Talkeetna  to  the  Cache  Creek 
mining  district,  the  Kantishna  muiing  district,  as  well  as  feeder 
roads  m  the  vicinity  of  Anchorage,  !M^tanuska,  Wasilla,  and  Fair- 
banks, including  the  important  through  Chatanika-Miller  House 
road.       * 

A  10-year  program  for  the  systematic  development  of  Alaskans 
road  needs  has  been  prepared.  Requests  for  funds  following  the 
rec[uirements  of  this  program  have  been  made.  So  far  the  appropri- 
ations have  fallen  far  snort  of  that  required  for  the  working  o^t 
of  the  program.  The  program,  as  planned  and  prosecuted  to  date, 
is  as  follows : 

1920  ten-year  project — amounts  required  each  year  of  10-year  period  of  road 

and  trail  developmenti 


: T- 

Amount 

'  actually  ' 

)|>pc9prfated. 


Fiscal  year. 


First  a922),.. 
Second  (1923). 
Third  (1924).. 
Fourth  (lfl&). 
Fifth  (1925).. 


Total  for  first  5  years. 


Sixth  (1«7) , 

8erenth(19^).... 


Eizhth  (1929). 
Kinth(l930). 
Tenth  (1981). 


Total  for  seeond  5  ^eais. 
Total  for  10  years 


Work- 
ing 
season. 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1980 


Amount* 
estimated. 


S85S,O0O 

1,20^000 
1«  500,900 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 


6,655,000 


1,045,000 
750,000 
600,000 
500,000 

.    450,000 


^,345^000 


10,000,000 


$425,000 
465,000 
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Under  the  Territorial  act  of  April  21,  1919,  superintendents  of 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission  in  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  have 
been  appointed  chairmen  of  the  divisional  road  boards.  The  funds 
are  disbursed  upon  Territorial  vouchers,  but  the  work  is  supervised 
by  the  officials  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission.  The  Territory  thus 
secures  the  l)enefit  of  the  extensive  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission  without  any  cost  for  overhead.  The 
Territory  is  also  cooperating  with  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  in 
road  construction  in  the  second  division  and  in  the  construction  of 
the  Ophir-Tacotna  road  in  the  Kuskokwin  district,  as  well  as  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Government  railroad  in  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions. 

The  road  law  of  the  Territory'  has  been  of  great  mutual  assistance 
in  applying  road  funds  efficiently  to  work  in  the  Territory.  The 
varymg  dates  through  the  calendar  year  on  which  the  Federal  funds 
and  Territorial  funds,  respectively,  become  available  permit  the 
prosecution  of  work  uniformly  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  springs  of  1920  and  1921,  the  acts  for  the  support  of  the 
Army,  which  carry  the  Federal  appropriations,  were  passed  so  late 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Alaska  Road  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  its  work  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  short  work- 
ing season  had  the  Territory'  not  allotted  to  it  a  substantial  portion 
of  its  own  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  spring  of  1922,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  6,  1922,  ample  Fed- 
eral funds  were  available  early  in  the  worfdng  season,  but  the  Terri- 
torial funds  did  not  become  available  until  late  in  the  simamer.  This 
made  the  cooperative  law  highly  advantageous  in  rendering  possible 
a  uniform  working  season.  ^ 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  passed  two  special  acts,  one  ap- 

Sropriating  $25,000  fo*r  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Nizina 
^iver  and  providing  for  its  construction  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  and  the  other  authorizing 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Seward  Peninsular  Railroad  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Territory  and 
to  maintain  and  operate  it  as  a  public  tram  and  highway.  Work  has 
been  prosecuted  upon  the  Nizina. River  bridge  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made.  In  respect  to  the  Seward  Penin- 
sular Railroad,  negotiations  are  still  in  progress  looking  toward 
the  acquirement  of  this  road,  and  it  is  expected  the  same  will  be 
closed  during  the  present  summer.  , 

The  president  or  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  who  is  district 
engineer  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  charge  of  river  and  harbor 
improvements  in  the  Territory,  also  a^ts  as  consulting  engineer  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  respect  to  Territorial  road  and  other  ac- 
tivities. These  arrajogements  have,  in  an  informal  but  useful  way, 
consolidated  supervision  over  Federal  and  Territorial  engineering 
construction  in  the  Territory. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  provided  with  sufficient  funds 
during  the  working  season  of  1922  to  j^lieve  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission of  all  road  construction  and  maintenance  within  the  limits 
of  the  Chugach  and  Tongass  National  Forests.  All  lorm^*  projects 
of  the  Alaska  Road  Conmiission  within  these  areas  are  being  prose- 
cuted and  maintained  by  this  department. 
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The  work  involves  eight  major  projects  and  a  number  of  minor 
ones.  During  the  present  workm^  seascm  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $540,S}0  is  planned,  of  which  about  $25,000  will  be  applied  to 
maintenance.  This  work  consists  of  maintenance  of  existing  roads 
and  trails  and  the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  projects.  Of  the 
new  projects  the  following  are  the  most  important:*  The  Glacier 
highway,  near  Juneau,  will  be  extended  to  Tee  Harbor ;  the  Tongaas 
highway,  near  Ketchikan,  will  be  completed  to  Wards  Cove ;  the  Cor- 
dova-Eyak  Lake  road,  near  Cordova,  will  be  extended  to  the  fish 
hatchery  on  Eyak  Lake ;  the  Salmon  River  road,  near  Hyder,  will  be 
completed  and  an  approach  to  the  dock  constructed ;  and  the  Seward- 
Kenai  Lake  road  will  be  completed  to  Kenai  Lake. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Agriculture.  wh«se 
activities  cover  the  areas  within  and  adjacent  to  tne  national  forest 
derives  its  funds  from  appropriations  made  under  the  Federal  high- 
way acts  of  1916, 1919,  and  1921.  These  acts  have  provided  a  total  of 
over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  road  construction  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  national  forests  of  Alaska.  The  funds  carried  in  the 
act  of  1916  provide  that  a  portion  of  the  fund  can  only  be  spent  in  co- 
operation with  the  Territory  or  other  recognized  road-building  agen- 
cies. To  secure  these  fimds,  the  Territory  supplies  the  necessary  co- 
operative funds. 

The  total  mileage  completed  by  the  bureau  in  Alaska  to  June  30, 
1922,  is  59.92  miles.  The  average  cost  for  the  total  mileage  con- 
structed has  been  $559,603,41,  or  $9,401,94  per  mile.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  working  season  of  1921  to  June  30, 1922,  21.96  miles  of 
road  were  constructeoT  The  following  table  gives  the  projects  also 
the  mileage  constructed  during  the  above-mentioned  period : 


Project. 


Ketcliikan-Wards  Core 

Seward-Kenai  Lake  (surliBdiig) 

Qiurtz  Creek-Russian  River 

KataUaroad 

Salmon  River  road 

Cordova-Eyak  Lake 

Glacier  lygnway 

Petersburg-Scoir  Bay 

Juneau-Eacle  River  (surfacing) 

WrangeU  oil  dock  (survejrs) 

Maintenance,  1921 


Total. 


Mike  built, 

fiscal  year 

1921*22. 


1/00 


7.80 
0.50 
1.40 

.23 
L67 

.27 


Miliiage 

btUltto 

date. 


4.16 
3^00 
laOQ 
14.00 
RTO 
L75 
L67 
3.10 
4.00 


Expenditure 
to 
date.    • 


1107,005.84 
33, 327, 69 
87,068.91 
26, 704. 19 
88,733.20 
30,760.04 
21,407.91 
88,214.51 
61,686.58 
409.92 
9,800.00 


475. 107. 79 


Of  the  above  amount,  the  cooperating  agencies  contributed  ap- 
proximately $137,000,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  furnished  by 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission  prior  to  July  1,  1920.  The  balance 
was  provided  by  the  Territorial  board  of  road  commissioners. 
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The  following  table  gives  length  and  estimiU;ed  cost  of  projects 
approved  for  construction  since  January  1, 1928 : 


Ketchikan-Wards  Cove  (to  Wacker) 

Glacier  highway  (Auk  Bay  to  Eagle  River). 

Salmon  River,  approach  section 

Yakutat  ( Yakutat  to  cannery) 

Wrangell  oil  dock 

Petersburg-Scow  Bay  (surfacing) 

Maintenance 

Seward-Kenai  Lake  (mile  10  to  18) 

Cordova-£yak  Lake  (to  hatchery) , 


Miles. 


2.35 
17.00 

.53 
LOO 

.50 


8.00 
4.50 


Total. 


Estimated 
cost. 


teo^ooo 

230,000 

30^000 

10^000 

8,000 

3^500 

26,500 

120^000 

90,000 


587,000 


•AH  of  the  above  funds  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  highway  act  except 
$5,400  of  the  item  covering  maintenance  on  cooperative  projects 
and  ^6,300  for  the  Ketchikan-Wards  Cove  project,  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Territory  of  Alaska  as  cooperation. 

Contracts  have  been  let  and  construction  has  begun  on  the  Auk 
Bay-Tee  Harbor  extension  of  the  Glacier  highway;  the  Cordova- 
Eyak  Lake  hatchery  extension;  the  Seward-Kenai  Lake  extension; 
and  the  Ketchikan-Wards  Cove-Wacker  extension.  Plans  for  the 
completion  of  other  approved  projects  are  now  under  way  and  will 
be  put  up  for  bids  during  the  present  season. 

By  mutual  agreement  between  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  bureau  took 
over  the  maintenance  of  all  major  roads  formerly  handled  by  the 
Alaska  Road  Commission  within  the  Chugach  and  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forests.  This  includes  all  roads  in  southeastern  Alaska  and 
practically  all  those  in  southwestern  Alaska. 

Plans  have  been  made  and  considerable  improvement  work  is  now 
bein^  done  by  the  bureau  to  bring  these  roads  up  to  the  standards 
required  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Contemplating  construction  in  1923,  location  surveys  are  being 
made  of  the  Girdwood-Crow  Creek  project,  the  Palmer  Creek,  Hope- 
Sunrise-mile  29  project,  Sitka-Inaian  River,  Ketchikan-Saxman, 
Tee  Harbor-Eagle  River  project,  and  others.  Engineering  investi- 
gations are  being  made  of  numerous  other  projects  including  Unuk 
Kiver,  Taku  River,  Skagway  Summit,  and  mile  39  to  Katalla. 


TERRITORIAL  ROADS. 


The  Territory's  portion  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads,  trails,  bridges,  and  ferries  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Territorial  board  of  road  commissioners,  which 
board  consists  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska  as  chairman,  the  secretary 
of  Alaska,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory. 

The  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  at  its  1921  session  appropriated 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  the  sum  of  $240,000  for  the  biennium  ending  March  31, 1923, 
or  $120,000  for  the  year  1922.  To  this  can  be  added  $5,000,  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  shelter  cabins,  and  also  approxi- 
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mately  $6,000,  the  Territory's  proportion  of  forest  revenues,  making 
a  total  f)f  $131,000  available  for  distribution. 

Acting  under  authority  of  chapter  11,  Alaska  Session  Laws  of 
1919,  the  Territorial  board  of  road  commissioners  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing distribution  of  available  funds  in  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Territory,  viz : 


First  division... 
Second  division. 
Third  division. . 
Fourth  division . 


Shelter 
cabins. 


11,500 
1,000 
2,500 


6,000 


Cooper- 
ative 
with 
Forest 
Service. 


$8,925 


Divi- 
sional 
chair- 
men. 


2,450 


$10,000 
15,000 


11,375  I      25,000 


Cooper- 
ative 
\(ith 
Alaska 
Road 
Com- 
mission. 


$22,575 
31,600 
19,050 
16,500 


Total. 


$31,500 
33,000 
32,500 
34,000 


S9,625 


131,000 


The  $22,575  under  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Road  Commission 
was  allotted  to  the  following  projects: 

First  division — Cooperative  w^ith  Alaska  Road  Commission. 

Haines  locals $2,  500 

Haines  Pleasant  Camp 7,500 

Reserve-Mendenhall  Bridge 10, 000 

Strawberry  Point  1,000 

Balance  to  be  allotted  during  1922  season 1,  575 

22,575 

In  the  first  division  the  Territory  is  also  cooperating  with  the 
Forest  Service  to  the  extent  of  $6,300  in  the  building  of  tne  Tongass 
highway.  This  is  in  addition  to  $28,700  already  contributed  by  the 
Territory  to  this  project. 

For  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  the  first  division  the  Territory 
is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in*the  following 
amounts: 

Ketchikan-Wards  CJove,  maintenance - $600 

Petersburg-Scow  Bay,  maintenance 250 

Salmon  River  road,  maintenance 1,  250 

Junea-Eagle  River 525 

Second  division — Cooperative  with  Alaska  Road  Commission, 

Nome  locals ^— ^ $10, 000 

Dime  Creek 5, 000 

Council 2,  500 

Candle  . 2,  600 

Deering    2,  500 

Trails  5, 000 

Balance  to  be  allotted  during  1922  season 4, 000 

31,500 

Third  division — Cooperative  with  Alaska  Road  Commission, 

Talkeetna  Cache  Creek $10, 000 

Rainy  Pass - . , 5,  000 

Girdwood  Crow  Creek 1 1, 000 

Anchorage  ioop  3, 050 

19,050 
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Cooperative  with  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

.  Katnlhi  road,  niaintenance $1,000 

Seward-Kenai  Lake,  ma'utenance 450 

Cordova-Kyak  Lake,  maintenance 100 

Quartz  Creek-Kussian  Kiver,  niaintenante 900 

Third  diviHion — Divisiotutl  vhainnan. 

Matanuska  Valley $5.  000 

Broad  Pass 1.  000 

Valdez   locals 1,  ca) 

Copper  River  locals 1, 0<K) 

Anchorage  locals 2.  000 

10,000 

Fourth  dirision — Coof)eratirc  vith  Alaaka  Road  Commission. 

Dunlmr-Loj:  Jam $2,000 

Poorman-Ophir 2,  OOv) 

Kantishna 2,000 

Opliir-Takotna 5,000 

Bethel 1,0(K> 

Iditarod-Flat 2.000 

Hot  Springs-Uanipart 2, 500 

16,  500 
Fourth  division — Divisional  chairman. 

Fairbanks-Oilmore $1,3(K) 

Ollmore-Snnnnit 3,000 

Snmnrt-(;imtanika 550 

SuHmilt-Fairl)ankH  Creek 2,  200 

Little  Eldorado 375 

Fox  Olnes 195 

Fairbanks-Ester 1,300 

Farmers  Birch  Hill 650 

Fairi)anks  slaughter  house ^ 250 

Bridges : 

Noyes , 450 

Oraehl  .__^ 1, 200 

Fanners  Chena  Slough 1,800 

Fairbanks-Chena 1,600 

Balance  to  l)e  appropriateil  during  1922  season 130 

15,000 
MINING  IN  ALASKA,  192L 

Some  of  the  important  features  of  minino:  development  in  Alaska 
during  1921  are  set  forth  in  the  foUowin*;  statement,  which  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  annual  report  on  mineral  resources  and  production 
in  Alaska  now  in  preparation  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  H. 
Brooks,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior : 

The  value  of  Alaska's  mineral  output  in  1921  was  about  $17,004,- 
124,  as  compared  with  $23,308,757  in  1920.  In  spite  of  this  tremen- 
dous falling  off,  the  industry  of  1921,  as  a  whole,  can  be  said  to  be 
more  prosperous  than  in  1920.  This  decrease  of  production  is  due  to 
low  price  of  copper,  and  no  advance  of  the  Alaska  copper-mining 
industry  can  l)e  expected  until  there  is  a  better  market  for  the  metal. 
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Coal  mining  shows  some  growth,  though  it  remains  to  be  proven 
that  Alaska  high-grade  coal  will  in  the  near  future  be  mined  for 
export.  The  search  for  Alaska  oil  fields  was  vigorously  continued 
in  1921,  though,  except  at  Katalla,  there  has  yet  been  no  drilling. 
As  will  be  shown,  the  placer  mining  industry  in  1921  showed  a  pros- 
perous growth  compared  with  previous  years.  The  most  important 
event  of  the  year  to  the  future  of  the  mining  industry  was  the  prac- 
tical completion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  (the  Government  line). 
There  only  remains  the  bridge  to  build  across  Tanana  River  at 
Nenana.  The  building  of  roads  in  Alaska  was  expedited  during  the 
year  so  far  as  the  funds  available  permitted.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ocean  transport  service  to  Alaska  is  soon  to  be  im- 
proved. These  betterments  of  means  of  communication  are  the  most 
valuable  local  factors  in  promoting  the  revival  of  Alaska  mining. 

The  dominant  features  of  the  year's  mining  are  (1)  the  decrease 
of  both  copper  production  and  development,  owing  to  the  low  price 
of  the  metal;  (2)  the  closing  of  the  Perseverance  mine,  one  oi  the 
three  large  auriierous  lode  mines  at  Juneau;  (3)  continuation  of 
activity  in  auriferous  quartz  development  in  the  Sitka,  Juneau, 
Salmon  River,  and  Willow  Creek  districts;  -(4)  a  revival  of  placer 
mining;  (5)  continuation  of  systematic  prospecting  for  coal  m  the 
Matanuska  field  by  the  naval  coal  commission;  (6)  the  many  exami- 
nations made  in  Alaska  petroleum  fields  by  oil  companies,  with  the 
I>urpo£e  of  drilling.  The  discovery  of  a  new  locality  of  galena  and 
other  sulphide  deposits  in  the  Kantishna  district  is  also  worthy  of 
special  note. 

Value  of  Alaska  mineral  production,  1920  and  1921. 


Gold 

Copper 

Silver 

Coil 

Lead 

Phtinum  and  allied  metals 

Tin 

Petroteom,  marble,  gypsum,  and  quicksilver 


1920 


I8,365,S60 

12,960,106 

1,039,364 

355,668 

140,000 

160,117 

16,112 

266,830 


23,808,757 


1921 


18,073,540 

7,354,490 

761,085 

496,394 

68,279 

2,670 

2,400 

245,260 


17,004,134 


PLACER  MINING, 


During  42  years  of  mining  Alaska  has  produced  gold  to  the  value 
of  $328,104,093,  and  $222,111,000  of  this  amount  is  to  be  credited  to 
her  placer  mines.  Because  of  the  high  costs  of  all  mining  operations 
and  the  relatively  low  purchasing  value  of  gold  that  have  existed 
since  the  war,  gold  placer  mining  has  been  on  the  decline.  Ihiring 
this  period  of  stagnation  Alaska  placer  mining  was  maintained 
chiefly  by  those  who  had  large  plants,  such  as  dredges,  hydraulic 
mines,  etc.,  and  could  not  afford  to  let  them  rest  idle.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  the  mines  was  operated  by  the  owners,  who  had  no 
other  means  of  livelihood,  and  were  loath  to  leave  the  ciountry  and 
take  up  a  new  vocation.  In  1921  there  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  placer  mining  industry  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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This  was  expressed  not  onlj  by  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent  in. 
the  gold  output  but  also  m  the  number  of  large  placer  mining 
projects  that  are  under  way.  This  revival  of  Alaska  placer  mining^ 
is  due  to  a  general  lowering  of  costs  in  the  more  accessible  districts, 
though  these  are  still  very  high.  A  considerable  part  of  the  smaller 
placer  mines  are  being  operated  at  a  loss  rather  than  at  a  profit. 
A  lowering  of  costs  in  the  region  served  by  the  Alaska  railroad  will 
undoubtedly  take  place.  When  water  transportation  on  the  Yukon 
River  is  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the  railroad  to 
Fairbanks,  a  lowering  of  operating  costs  in  some  of  the  more  isolated 
Yukon  camps  will  follow.  The  transportation  furnished  by  the 
Alaska  railroad  can  not,  however,  be  made  available  to  the  inland 
mining  industry  unless  a  very  liberal  policy  of  wagon-road  con- 
struction be  adopted.  Road  and  trail  construction  are  to-day  the 
greatest  need  of  the  Alaska  mining  industry.  The  Alaska  Koad 
Commission  is  fully  aware  of  this  and  has  accomplished  much  with 
the  funds  at  its  disposal. 

Alaska  placer  mining,  1920  and)  1921. 


Number  of  mines. 

Number  of  miners. 

Value  of  gold  pro- 

<lUOBd. 

Decrease 

Region. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

1920 

1921 

(~)or 
increase 

(+),1«1. 

1920 

IS 
19 

27 
273 

32 

112 

7 

1921 

7 
7 

34 
334 

2S 

136 

9 

1920 

"69' 

"**g' 
5 

82 

1921 

3 
2 

2 
79 

3 
19 

4 

1920 

1921 

1920  1921 

1 

Southeastern  and  south- 
western  Alaska 

IS 
94 

70 

1,130 

125 

540 

10 

11 
130 

144 

1,131 

98 

621 

15 

3 

$10,000 
200,000 

55,000 

1,995,000 

305,000 

1,300,000 

8,000 

$4,000 
220,000 

165,000 
1,880,000 

520,000 

1,450,000 

7,000 

-$6,00(V 

Copper  River  region 

Cook  Inlet  and  Susitna 
region 

'27i" 

"ei" 

9 

14 

29 
335 

8 
78 
10 

+20,000 
+110,000 

Yukon  Basin 

-135,000 

Kuskokwim  region 

Seward  Peninsula 

Kobuk  r<^on 

+215,000 

+  160,000 

-1,000 

Total 

488 

555 

112 

1,987 

2,150 

341 

477 

3,873,000 

4,226,000 

+353,000 

A  number  of  new  finds  of  placer  gold  were  made  during  1921, 
but  these  were  all  in  known  fields  of  auriferous  alluvium.  One 
of  these  discoveries  is  on  Wilbur  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Tolovana 
River,  about  7  miles  due  east  of  Livengood  Creek.  The  finding 
of  coarse  gold  on  this  creek  indicates  that  there  may  be  a  second 
belt  of  mineralization  in  the  Tolovana  area.  Another  deposit  of 
placer  gold  was  found  on  Kokomo  Creek,  a  southerly  tributary  of 
Uhatamka  River,  10  miles  east  of  Cleary.  This  discovery  is  sig- 
nificant chiefly  because  it  indicates  an  eastern  extension  of  the 
auriferous  area.  In  1921  glacer  mining  was  begun  on  gold  pros- 
pects that  had  been  found  in  1918  on  Stuyahok  Creek,  a  tributary 
.  of  Bonasila  River,  which  flows  into  the  Yukon  10  miles  below 
Anvik.  Prospecting  in  the  Chandalar  district  has  given  specially 
encouraging  results  and  the  output  from  this  camp  will  probably 
increase.  In  general  the  outlook  is  favorable  for  an  increase  of 
placer  gold  output  in  1922. 
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Estimated  value  of  gold  produced  from  principal  placers  of  Yukon  Basin,  1921, 

Fairbanks $570,000 

Iditarod 350,000 

Tolovana 285;  000 

Ruby - 170, 000 

Innoko  and  Tolstoi 110,  000 

Koyukuk 78,000 

Circle 60,000 

Fortymlle 50,000 

Hot  Springs 35, 00(>, 

All  others 122, 000 

Totfal 1,  860^000 

LODE  MINING. 

Twenty-two  gold  and  silver  lode  mines  and  14  prospects^  were 
operated  in  1921  and  produced  gold  and  other  metals^  to  a  total 
value  of  $4,103,081.  Seventeen  gold  and  silver  lode  mines  and  five 
prospects  were  operated  in  1920  and  produced  metals  to  a  total  value 
of  $4,886,547.  This  decrease  in  metallic  output  of  the  Alaska  lode 
mines  is  due  to  the  closing  in  June  of  the  Perseverance  mine  in  the 
Juneau  district.  In  general  the  lode  mining  industry  of  1921  showed 
progress  during  the  year,  but  developments  of  ore  bodies  are  not  yet 
sufficient  to  give  any  assurance  that  output  of  gold  from  this  source 
will  increase  in  the  immediate  future.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  only  three  large  productive  mines  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
for  the  present  the  maintenance  of  Alaska's  gold  lode  production  de- 
pends on  these  three  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  some  progress  was 
made  during  1921  in  lode  mining  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  and 
the  gold  output  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  no  noteworthy  reserves  of  gold  ore  have  yet 
been  developed  in  the  Willow  Creefe  district,  though  the  outlook 
for  finding  them  is  encouraging.  It  has  already  been  noted  that 
the  silver- lead  deposits  of  the  Kantishna  region  are  promising.  Lode 
mining  at  Fairbanks  has  increased  in  a  small  way,  and  the  present 
accessibility  of  the  district  by  rail  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  further 
search  for  commercial  ore  bodies. 

Though  the  developed  gold  ore  reserves  are  small  the  discovery  of 
promising  auriferous  lodes  in  so  many  widely  separated  localities 
and  the  Iniown  widespread  favorable  geologic  conditions  for  the  bed- 
rock occurrence  of  gold  are  auspicious  for  a  large  lode  gold  mining 
development  in  Alaska.  Silver-bearing  galena  ores  are  also  wide- 
spread in  Alaska.  Thus  far  mining  of  such  deposits  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  extraction  of  small  but  very  rich  ore  shoots.  There  is 
good  hope,  though  as  yet  no  positive  evidence,  that  larger  galena 
ore  bodies  will  be  found  and  that  the  exploitation  of  such  ore  Dodies 
may  become  a  more  permanent  feature  of  Alaska  metal  mining  than 
at  present.  Meanwhile  the  small  shipments  of  galena  ores  rich  in 
silver  have  greatly  swelled  the  silver  output  derived  from  Alaska 
lode  deposits. 


Lode  properties  the  value  of  whose  total  metallic  output  Is  less  than  $1,000  are  here 
Raised  a»  prospects.     These  indode  some  mines  on  which  considenLble  develcipmeiita 
Mve  been  made,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  put  on  a  regular  productive  basis. 
'Silver  and  some  lead  and  copper. 
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COPPER. 


The  total  copper  output  of  Alaska  was  57,011.597  pounds,  valued  at 
$7,354,496  in  1921,  and  70,435,363  pounds,  valued  at  $12,960,106  in 
1920.  This  decrease  in  output  is  the  result  of  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion at  the  four  large  Alaska  copper  mines — the  Kennecott-Bonanza, 
Jumbo,  Mother  Lode  in  the  Chitina  Basin,  and  the  Beatson  Bonanza 
on  Prince  William  Sound.  This  reduction  in  output  is  in  turn  but 
a  reflection  of  the  world-wide  depression  in  the  copper-mining  in- 
dustry. The  Rush  &  Brown  in  the  Ketchikan  district  is  the  only 
other  Alaska  copper  mine  which  was  operated  on  a  productive  basis 
throughout  the  year.  There  was,  however,  a  little  copper  output 
from  a  half  dozen  other  localities  in  Alaska  during  1921. 

Though  underground  exploration  of  copper  lodes  continued  in  a 
smaU  way  in  aU  the  Alaska  copper  districts,  no  important  advances 
can  be  recorded.  At  no  time  in  its  history  has  Alaska  copper  min- 
ing been  so  stagnant  as  it  was  in  1921.  Most  of  the  unproductive  cop- 
per properties  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  sufficient  cap- 
ital to  permit  of  systematic  imderground  exploration.  Their  activ- 
ities are  usually  limited  to  the  required  assessment  work  or  to  the 
search  for  and  development  of  rich  ore  shoots  which  may  be  ex- 
ploited at  a  profit  even  by  those  of  small  financial  resources.  Such 
small  activities  can  not  lead  to  profitable  mining  unless  the  ore  body 
is  close  to  railroads  or  ocean  transport. 

The  record  of  only  five  productive  copper  mines  in  all  Alaska  in 
1921  is,  on  its  face,  certainly  dismaying,  yet  some  other  facts  in 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  copper  are  far  more  encouraging.  The 
wide  distribution  of  copper  ores  in  Alaska  has  already  been  fully  de- 
scribed.* There  are  in  Alaska  some  28  mines  which  have  in  the  past 
produced  copper  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  suspension  of  opera- 
tions at  these  mines  is  due  in  some  cases  to  the  apparent  exhaustion 
of  the  ore  bodies,  but  in  much  the  larger  number  to  other  factors. 
The  reopening  of  many  of  these  is  dependent  on  availability  of 
capital,  notably  for  concentrating  plants,  cheap  transportation,  and 
above  all,  a  higher  price  of  copper. 

Copper  mineralization  occurs  at  hundreds  of  localities,  and  the 
location  of  claims  on  very  small  showings  is  a  common  practice. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  copper  claims  that  have  been  staked  affords 
no  measure  of  the  number  of  commercial  ore  bodies.  A  careful 
weighing  of  the  information  indicates  that  there  are  in  Alaska  with- 
in ^  mSes  of  a  railroad  or  of  tidewater  at  least  65  copperprospects 
which  give  hope  of  containing  commercial  ore  bodies.  Tnerefore, 
though  the  evidence  in  hand  is  far  from  being  conclusive,  it  appears 
that,  including  mines  and  accessible  prospects,  there  are  about  100 
localities  where  there  are  copper  ore  bodies  which  have  some  promise 
of  being  of  commercial  size.  These  do  not  include  occurrences  now 
too  remote  to  permit  of  development  without  large  investments  in 
railroad  construction. 

MISCELLANEOUS  METALS. 

The  silver  output  of  Alaska  in  1921  was  761,085  ounces,  worth 
$761,085;  in  1920  it  was  958,546  ounces,  worth  $1,039,864.    Tlie  de- 

*  Brooks.  Alfred  H.,  The  future  of  Alaska  mining:  U.  S.  GeoL  Surrey  Bull.  714,  pc^ 
12-36,  1921. 
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crease  was  due  to  curtailment  of  copper  mining  and  of  gold  lode 
mining  at  Juneau,  from  which  sources  Alaska  silver  is  mostly  de- 
rived.  • 

The  lead  produced  in  Alaska  in  1921  amounted  to  780  tons,  valued 
at  $68,280,  as  j?ompared  with  875  tons,  valued  at  $140,000,  in  1920. 
This  lead  came  from  (1)  the  gold  ores  of  the  Juneau  district,  and  (2) 
from  the  galena  ores,  mined  for  their  high  silver  content,  chiefly  in 
the  Kantishna  and  Ruby  districts  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Fairhaven 
district  of  Seward  Peninsula.  A  total  of  694  tons  of  these  silver- 
lead  ores  was  shipped  in  1921,  and  these  yielded  on  the  average  142 
ounces  of  silver  and  33  per  cent  of  lead  a  ton.  Including  the  small^ 
content  of  gold  and  coppef,  the  average  value  of  these  silver- lead 
ores  was  $165  a  ton. 

On  account  of  the  low  price  of  tin,  operations  in  the  York  district 
of  Seward  Peninsula,  the  onlv  region  in  Alaska  where  commercial 
deposits  of  this  metal  have  been  found,  were  suspended  in  1920. 
The  only  tin  produced  during  the  year  was  a  few  tons  won  from  gold 
placer  mining  operations  in  the  Hot  Springs  district  of  the  Yukon. 
No  tin  was  shipped  from  Alaska  in  1921. 

The  output  of  platinum  metals  in  Alaska  in  1921  is  estimated  at 
4<J  ounces,  valued  at  $2,670,  as  compared  with  1,478.97  ounces,  valued 
at  $160,117,  in  1920.  This  falling  off  was  due  to  the  suspending  of 
operations  at  the  Saltchuck  mine,  which  in  the  past  has  been  the 
principal  Alaska  producer  of  palladium.  The  platinum  produced 
in  1921  was  won  entirely  as  a  by-product  of  gold  placer  mining. 

There  was  a  small  output  of  quicksilver  from  the  Thrift  Mining 
Co.'s  mine  south  of  Iditarod.  The  Parks  mine  on  Kuskokwim  River 
for  many  years  the  only  producer  of  quicksilver  in  Alaska,  yielded 
no  output  in  1921. 

CX)AL. 

The  (>ut))ut  of  coal  in  Alaska  dicing  1921  was  76,817  tons,  valued 
at  $496,394;  the  output  of  1920  was  61,111  tons,  valued  at  $355,668. 
Of  the  1921  output,  53,088  tons  came  from  the  three  (lovernment 
mines  in  the  Matanuska  field.  The  total  production  of  lutuminous 
coal  in  1921  was  58,078  tons;  of  lignitic  coal,  18,739  tons. 

In  1921  there  were  15  localities  in  Alaska  where  some  coal  was 
pwxluced,  but  at  only  7  of  these  did  the  total  output  exceed  1,000 
tons,  and  of  these  3  were  Government  mines.  Of  the  4  private  mines, 
^  produced  lignitic  coal,  nnd  1,  the  Evan-Jones  in  the  Mantanuska 
fied.  subbituminous  coal.  The  15  mines,  large  and  small,  employed 
401  men  for  an  average  of  231  days  of  the  year.  Of  these,  about  150 
were  employed  by  the  naval  ( oal  conunission  and  a  large  part  of  these 
were  engaged  in  development  Avork  and  not  in  produ'  tive  mining. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  Alaska  coal-mining  industry  in 
1021  were  the  building  of  a  (lovernment  coal  washery  and  opening 
"P  of  the  Coal  Creek  mine  in  the  Matanuska  field  bv  the  naval  coal 
commission  and  the  systematic  development  of  the  t- van-Jones  mine 
|n  the  sanje  field  and  of  the  Healy  mine  in  the  Nenana  lignitic  field. 
The  last  two,  tliough  only  operated  on  a  sm^ll  scale,  are  the  first 
private  enterprises  that  have  reached  the  stage  of  a  systematic 
production  of  Alaska  coal.  Their  success  brings  the  final  proof  that 
the  Alaska  coal  can  l>e  utilized  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Territory. 
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As  Alaska  is  still  usin^  some  58,000  tons  of  imported  coal,  there  is 
some  room  for  expansion  on  the  basis  of  the  present  local  market. 
Moreover,  the  lower  cost  of  the  local  coal  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
industrial  dev^elopments  that  will  pive  a  still  larger  market.  It 
should  lie  noted,  however,  that  the  Alaska  fields  thu3  far  opened 
up  have  no  transportation  advantage  over  the  imported  coals  to 
supply  such  re^ons  as  Nome  and  Seward  Peninsula.  In  1921  about 
19,000  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  to  Nome. 

The  Matanuska  coal  field  is  now  the  center  of  interest  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coal-mining  industrj',  because  it  is  accessible  to  the 
4^1aska  Railroad.  Its  high-grade  coals  are  of  the  same  quality  as 
tho'se  of  the  Bering  Biver,  which  is  not* yet  sei*ved  by  a  railroad. 
In  their  mode  of  occurrence,  with-  reference  to  folding  and  faulting, 
the  coal  beds  of  the  two  fields  are,  so  far  as  now  known,  very  similar. 
The  Matanuska  field,  however,  also  contains  subbituminous  coals 
of  about  the  same  quality  as  the  coals  of  Vancouver  Island,  British 
Columbia.  It  is  these  subbituminous  coals  that  occur  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Matanuska  fields,  which  have  not  been  developed  on  a 
commercial  scale.  These  are  far  less  disturbed  than  the  high-grade 
coals  of  the  upper  half  of  the  field,  and  on  this  account  are  much 
cheaper  to  mine.  These  high-grade  coals  have  not  yet  been  mined 
commercially,  but  have  been  extensively  explored  by  the  naval  coal 
commission.  The  local  market  for  the  subbituminous  coals  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  how  far  they  can 
at  present  compete  in  southeastern  Alaska  with  the  Vancouver  Island 
coals.  The  latter  lie  close  to  tidewater  and  are  cheaper  to  mine  than 
those  from  the  Matanuska  field. 

In  the  Matanuska  field  *  the  mining  of  coal  was  done  only  at  the 
^ka  and  Evan-Jones  mines,  but  there  was  considerable  coal  recov- 
ered at  the  two  naval  commission's  mines  of  Chickaloon  and  Coal 
Creek  incidental  to  underground  exploration.  Some  developments 
were  also  made  on  other  private^leasing  units,  but  no  coal  was 
produced. 

At  the  Eska  mine  productive  mining  was  continued  by  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Conmiission  until  October.  During  this  time  44,630 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  and  3,260  feet  of  development  work  was  com- 
pleted. The  mine  Vv-as  closed,  in  accordance  with  a  policy  of  leaving 
to  private  initiative  the  production  of  coal  for  the  railroad  as  well 
as  tor  private  use. 

The  Evan-Jones  Coal  Co.,  working  under  a  lease,  started  produc- 
tive mining  in  October,  when  a  railroad  spur  was  completed  to  the 
mine,  this  being  in  large  part  built  at  the  company^s  own  expense. 
Over  3,000  feet  of  underjrround  work  was  done. 

The  naval  coal  commission  completed  some  9,605  feet  of  under- 
ground work  at  the  Chickaloon  mine  and  1,957  feet  of  underground 
work,  besides  3,559  feet  of  diamond  drilling,  at  the  Coal  Creek  mine. 
Incidental  to  this,  7,121  tons  of  high-grade  bituminous  coal  were  pro- 
duced at  Cliickalooh  and  1,337  tons  at  Coal  Creek.  The  coal  washery 
was  completed  in  1921  and  will  be  of  very  material  aid  to  the  coal 
operators  of  the  field.  A  5,000-ton  sample  of  coal  is  to  be  washed  and 
given  a  naval  test. 

*  Devdlopments  In  the  Matrnimka  field  ure  from  infoniuition  furnished  by  B.  W.  Dyer, 
Federal  mine  Inspector. 
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Late  in  1921  the  Baxter  mine,  situated  in  the  lower  and  subbitumi- 
nous  part  of  the  field,  was  opened  up  again  and  promises  to  be  a  coal 
producer  in  1922.  Work  was  started  by  Murphy  &  Ramson  on  leas- 
ing unit  No.  4.  An  entry  about  100  feet  long  w^as  driven,  as  well 
as  a  crosscut  about  60  feet  in  length. 

No  productive  mining  was  done  in  the  Bering  River  field.  The 
Berinff  River  Coal  Co.  continued  its  development  work  until  April, 
1921,  and  later  was  granted  a  permit  for  the  suspension  of  work  for 
one  year.  A  sample  of  coal  is  to  l>e  taken  from  this  mine  for  a  naval 
test.  1  wo  other  leases  were  granted  in  the  Bering  River  field  during 
1921,  but  no  developments  were  started. 

Some  2,500  tons  of  lignitic  coal  wei^e  mined  in  the  Shulitna 
(Broad  Pass)  field  at  three  different  mines.  The  facts  at  hand  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  large  area  of  coal  land  adjacent  to  the  railroad 
in  this  field.  Some  high-grade  bituminous  float  coal  was  found 
(m  Riley  Creek,  but,  so  far  as  known,  the  source  of  this  was  not  dis- 
cc  vered.* 

The  Healy  River  Coal  Mining  Co.  operated  its  lignite  mines  in 
the  Nenana  field  throughout  the  year.  Here  a  coal  l^d  8  feet  thick 
without  partings  is  mined  from  entry  at  river  level.  The  coal  is 
hoisted  tf>  a  tipple  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  which  is  on  the  railroad. 
Tlie  Broad  Pass  Development  Co.  mined  some  coal  from  a  shallow 
<  pening  on  Lignite  Creek  during  the  winter  of  1920-21. 

The  McNally  and  Maitland  lignite  mine  at  Bluff  Point,  Cook 
Inlet,  was  operated  as  usual  during  the  summer  months.  A  little 
lignite  coal  was  also  obtained  from  the  beach  near  Seldovia.  Some 
lignite  coal  was  obtained  from  the  Kugruk  mine,  on  Seward  Penin- 
sula, and  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  mine  at  Wainwright  Inlet, 
as  well  as  from  other  localities. 

rETROLEt'M. 

There  has  continued  to  be  great  activity  in  prospecting  for  oil 
in  Alaska,  especially  in  the  Cold  Bay  field,  but  no  wells  have  yet  been 
drilled  under  the  oil-leasing  act  of  1920.  Therefore  the  Chilkat 
Oil  Co.,  located  in  the  Katalla  field,  continues  to  \ye  the  only  produc- 
ing oil  company  in  Alaska.     This  company  drilled  <me  well  m  1921. 

STRUCTTJRAL  MATERIAL,  ETC. 

The  quarrying  of  marble  and  mining  of  gypsimi  went  on  in  1921 
on  about  the  same  scale  as  in  1920.  The  Alaska  Sulphur  Co.  com- 
pleted the  building  of  its  reduction  plant  on  Akun  Island,  in  the 
Aleutian  chain,  and  is  expected  to  begm  to  produce  sulphur  in  1922. 

GE0rX>GICAr.  SURVET  WORK. 

Under  an  appropriation  for  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Alaska  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  making  systematic 
surveys  and  investigations  in  that  Territory  since  1898.  The  work 
includes  the  preparation  of  geolo^c  and  topographic  maps;  the 
descriptions  of  regions,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  roeks  and 
minerals  and  on  tnose  natural  features  and  nonmineral  resources 
that  are  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  mineral 
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deposits;  the  description  of  special  mineral  substances  or  deposits; 
the  measurement  of  the  flow  of  streams,  especially  of  those  that  may 
be  used  in  mining  or  in  milling  ores ;  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  mineral  production. 

•In  all  this  work  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  mineral  deposits^ 
in  accordance  with  the  law  providing  for  the  work.  Nevertheless 
other  information  not  relating  exclusively  to  the  mineral  resources 
is  necessarily  obtained,  and  care  is  taken  that  such  information 
be  made  available  for  general  use.  For  example,  geologic  maps  are 
prepared  showing  the  position  and  extent  of  the  known  mineral 
deposits  and  the  areas  underlain  by  different  kinds  of  rocks,  the 
position  of  some- of  which  may  determine  the  distribution  of  mineral 
deposits  that  have  not  yet  bein  discovered  or  for  which  no  use  has 
yet  been  found.  In  order  to  prepare  these  geologic  maps  it  is 
necessary  to  make  base  maps  showing  the  shore  lines,  stretims, 
mountains,  and  other  natural  features,  as  well  as  the  roads,  trails, 
towns,  and  land  lines.  As  these  topographic  base  maps  are  also 
of  general  use  they  are  issued  separately.  Similarly  the  measure- 
ment of  streams,  although  undertaken  by  the  Geological  Survey  in 
Alaska  primarily  because  of  their  use  in  mining,  is  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  all  projects  involving  the  use  of  water  for  power  or 
other  purposes.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  fully  understand 
the  known  mineral  deposits,  to  make  general  geologic  studies  of  all 
the  rocks,  some  of  which  may  not  now  have  any  known  value. 

These  surveys  and  investigations  are  conducted  by  the  %Alaska 
bi-anch  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  has  its  headquailers  in 
Washington,  although  the  members  of  its  technical  staff  work  in 
Alaska  during  the  summer.  The  headquarters  for  this  work  are 
kept  in  Washington  because  the  geologic  work  requires  the  use  of  li- 
braries and  laboratories  and  could  not  be  carriea  on  except  at  pro- 
hibitive cost  without  the  help  of  15  or  20  specialists,  including  chem- 
ists, mineralogists,  paleontologists,  cartographers,  etc.,  from  the  rcjg- 
ular  staff  of  the  Greological  Survey.  The  personnel  of  the  Alaska 
branch  on  June  30,  1922,  comprised  1  geologist  in  charge,  4  geolo- 
gists, 2  topographic  engineers,  1  draftsman,  and  3  clerks  on  annual 
salaries,  1  geologist  on  monthly  salary,  and  3  geologists  on  per 
diem  salaries. 

The  field  work  of  1921  included  geologic  mapping  and  investiga- 
tion of  mineral  resources  of  the  W  rangell  district;  a  detailed  geo- 
logic and  topographic  survey  of  the  Iniskin  oil  field,  on  Cook  Inlet: 
topographic  and  geologic  reconnaissance  surveys  of  paH  of  tlie  Cold 
Bay  oil  field,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  a  study  of  the  lodes  of  part 
of  the  Kantishna  district :  geologic  mapping  and  study  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  part  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle;  sti^dies  of  the 
geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  the  lower  Yukon  and  Koyu- 
kuk  districts;  and  general  investigations  by  the  chief  Alaska  geolo- 
gist in  different  parts  of  the  Territory*.  In  all,  10  parties  were  en- 
gaged in  field  work,  of  which  5  were  engaged  in  areal  geologic  sur- 
veys, 2  in  areal  topographic  surveys,  and  3  in  general  investigations. 
The  ai-eas  covered  oy  these  surveys  were  2,130  square  miles  of  geologic 
reconnaissance,  150*  square  miles  of  detailed  geologic  mapping,  300 
square  miles  of  topographic  reconnaissance,  and  205  ^uare  miles  of 
detailed  topographic  mapping. 
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In  1921  the  survey  jpublished  Bulletin  714,  "  Mineral  Resources 
of  Alaska,  1919,"  and  Bulletin  719,  "Preliminary  Repjort  on  Petro- 
leum in  Alaska,"  and  also  separate  chapters  from  Bulletin  722,  "  Min- 
eral Resources  of  Alaska,  1920,"  and  the  following  maps:  Kotsina- 
Kuskulana  district,  scale  1:62,500;  Upper  Tanana  Valley,  scale 
1:250,000  (preliminarj-  edition);  Iniskin-Chinitna  Peninsula,  scale 
1:62,500  (preliminary  edition).  Among  the  important  publications 
that  will  soon  be  issued  is  a  description  of  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska  Railroad,  whirti 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  topographic  map  (scale  1 :  250,000)  in  three 
^eets.  A  new  map  of  Ala^a  on  a  scale  of  1  to  2,500,000  is  in  press, 
and  the  drawing  for  a  relief  map  of  Alaska  on  the  same  scale  is 
almost  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey 
in  Alaska  a  branch  office  was  maintained  from  May,  1918,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  at  Anchorage,  where  it  served  as  headquarters  for  a  resi- 
dent geologist  and  as  a  center  of  distribution  for  publications,  maps, 
and  general  information.  The  geologist  in  charge  of  this  office  acted 
as  geologic  adviser  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  C  ommission  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  coal-mining  problems.  This  office  has  been  closed 
because  the  geologist  formerly  in  charge  applied  for  furlough  and 
no  qualified  geologist  can  be  obtained  for  the  salary  authorized.  A 
hydrometric  engineer  was  employed  in  stream  gauging  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  from  May,  1915,  to  April,  1921.  During  this  period 
this  work  has  been  maintained  continuously  throughout  each  year, 
but  has  now  been  suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 

In  1918  the  Alaska  appropriation  was  reduced  from  $100,000  to 
$75,000,  and  has  been  continued  at  this  lower  figure  ever  since. 
Necessarily  the  work  has  suffered  and  is  now  in  arrears.  Not  only 
.  has  the  appropriation  been  reduced  but  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  field  work,  the  net  result  being  the  equivalent  of 
a  total  reduction  in  appropriation  of  at  least  50  per  cent.  This  re- 
duction has  come  at  the  very  time  when  the  completion  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  the  opening  of  the  oil  lands  for  leasing  have  increased 
the  need  for  the  investigation  of  mineral  I'esources.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  work  back  to  its  for- 
mer scope.  The  full  development  of  Alaska's  resources  is  impera- 
tive for  the  success  of  the  Government  railroad.  In  no  way  can  this 
development  be  better  promoted  than  by  making  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

RURRAU  OP  MINES. 

The  Alaska  station  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  is  located 
at  Fairbanks,  the  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Bailroad,  distant  470  miles 
from  tidewater.  Fairbanks  is  a  thriving  community  on  the  Tanana 
Kiver,  200  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Yukon.  The  purpose  of 
the  Alaska  station  is  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  where  mines  are  usually 
remote  from  industrial  centers  and  the  aid  of  engine3rs  and  chem- 
ists can  not  be  obtained  as  readily  as  in  the  States. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  station  was  conducted  along 
five  principal  lines:  (1)  Investigation  of  lignite  coal  in  the  Nenana 
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field  with  the  object  of  encouraging  its^ise  as  a  source  of  power  for 
mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district;  (2f  a  study  of  placer  mining 
methods  with  the  view  of  decreasing  costs  and  increasing  recovery ; 
(3)  assistance  to  prospectors,  by  furnishine  qualitative  tests  and  as- 
says of  samples  and  by  giving  technical  advice  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  prospects;  (4)  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  blowpipe 
analysis  to  enable  the  prospector  to  recognize  and  identify  valuable 
minerals  in  the  field;  and  (5)  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

One  of  the  inost  important  problems  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral*  resources  of  the  interior  of  Ala^a  is  the  fuel 
question.  Therefore  the  station  has,  s5nce  its  opening  in  1916,  en- 
couraged the  use  of  lignite  from  the  Nenana  field.  Many  confer- 
•  ences  were  held  throughout  the  past  year  with  mine  operators  and 
others  regarding  the  advantages  of  lignite  and  the  emiipment  best 
adapted  to  its  use.  A  heating  plant  especially  designee  for  burning 
lignite  was  installed  at  the,  station  and  successfully  used  throughout 
the  Vinter.  The  fact  was  demonstrated  that  lignite  can  be  advan- 
tageously and  economically  used  for  domestic  heating  purposes  in 
])roperly  designed  equipment. 

A  series  of  steaming  tests  were  conducted  under  the  boilers  of  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission's  electric  light  plant  at  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  Nenana  linmite 
in  comparison  with  bituminous  coal  from  two  mines  in  the  Mata- 
nuska  field.  The  results  show  that,  pound  for  pound  as  fired,  the 
evaporating  power  of  the  lignite  is  87.5  and  89  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  evaporating  power  of  the  two  bituminous  coals.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Nenana  field  in  1918  the  grade  of  lignite  has  improved 
with  each  mine  opened :  the  coal  used  in  the  foregoing  test  developed 
9,080  B.  t.  u.  per  p6und  as  received  and  shows  by  analysis  only  19.4 
per  cent  moisture  and  8.1  per  cent  ash. 

The  investigation  of  methods  and  costs  of  placer  minins:  which 
was  initiated  during  the  previous  year  was  continued.  All  mines 
operating  in  the  Seventymile,  Fortymile,  and  Woodchopper  Creek 
districts  were  visited  and  detailed  data  were  secured  as  to  methods, 
equipment,  and  costs  of  this  work.  During  the  winter  months  a  re- 
port was  prepared  covering  these  districts  and  a  number  of  confer- 
ences were  held  with  placer-mine  operators  in  which  suggestions 
were  made  as  t)  means  of  increasing  recovery  and  lowering  costs. 
Tlie  work  will  be  extended  during  the  coming  year  to  cover  the 
Nome  district,  and  if  time  pennits  the  Marshall,  Ruby,  Rampart,  and 
Hot  Springs  districts  as  well. 

A  course  in  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analysis,  open  to  prospectors 
and  miners,  was  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Agi*icultural 
College  and  School  of  Mines  during  the  month  of  Januar}'.  A  por- 
tion of  the  time  was  devoted  to  supplemental  lectures  on  elementary 
chemistry  and  geology,  and  opportunity  was  given  for  labomtory 
work  with  the  blowpi|)e  in  the  identification  of  unknown  specimen^. 
Sixteen  men  attended  the  course  and  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work. 

A  class  for  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured  was  held  dur- 
ing March  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  station  and  the  Alaska 
chapter  for  the  American  Mining  Congress.  Twenty-five  miners  or 
relatives  of  miners  attended  throughout  the  entire  course  and  werf 
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recommended  for  certificates,  and  four  others  who  had  been  trained 
previously  took  additional  training.  A  number  of  others  attended  a 
portion  of  the  course. 

The  chief  mining  engineer  and  the  chief  metallurgist  visited 
Alaska  during  July  and  August  to  inspect  the  various  Alaskan  ac- 
tivities of  the  bureau,  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  plan  for  the 
coordination  of  these  activities  under  one  head  and  effecting  closer 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  Alaskan  agencies  and  with  the  Terri- 
torial government. 

The  chief  mining  engineer  investigated  the  coal-mining  situation 
in  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  especially  with  reference  to  development 
of  coal  of  naval  grade  and  coal  suitable  for  export ;  he  gave  advice  as 
to  methods  of  prospecting  and  development  of  certain  coal  permits 
in  this  field.  Accompanied  by  the  Federal  mine  inspector  and  the 
Territorial  mine  inspector,  the  chief  mining  engineer  visited  the 
Kennecott  copper  mine -and  the  Beatson  copper  mine  on  Latouche 
Island,  also  certain  copper  prospects  near  Cordova. 

The  Federal  mine  inspector  for  Alaska  was  active  in  the  inq)ection 
of  coal  mines,  lode  mines,  and  placer  mines  until  April,  when  he 
resigned  the  office  to  become  district  mining  supervisor  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

A  reorganization  has  been  effected  whereby  all  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  activities  in  Alaska  are  consolidated  under  the  former  Terri- 
torial mine  inspector  as  supervising  mining  engineer  for  Alaska 
with  headquarters  at  Anchorage.  Among  these  activities  is  the 
inspection  of  the  Government  coal-mining  operations  in  Alaska.  On 
May  1  the  Department  of  the  Interior  took  charge  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  the  Chickaloon  mine,  the  Coal  Creek  mine,  and  other 
prospects  on  Government  reservations.  The  Alaskan  *En^neering 
Commission  is  in  charge  of  operations;  the  mine  inspection  is  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  May  and  June,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  director  of  the  bureau  visited  Alaska  to  put  into  effect  the  re- 
organization of  the  bureau's  work  there,  to  inspect  the  recently  com- 
pleted coal  washery  at  Sutton,  and  to  advise  as  to  the  best  method  of 
operatini^  the  coal  mines  on  (jovernment  land  adjacent  to  the  Alaskan 
Kailroaa.  In  the  course  of  his  trip  through  the  Territory  the  direc- 
tor traveled  over  the  entire  route  of  the  Alaska  Railway  and  visited 
the  Matanuska,  Nenana,  and  Bering  River  coal  fields,  the  oil  fields 
at  Katalla,  several  representative  lode  and  placer  mining  properties 
near  Fairbanks,  the  Willow  Creek  mining  district,  and  copper  mines 
at  Kennecott  and  Latouche.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  director 
had  not  completed  his  Alaskan  inspection. 

NAVY  COAL  MINING. 

Under  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  prospecting  for  coal  in  the  Chick- 
aloon field,  and  also  the  development  of  the  Chickaloon  coal  mine, 
was  continued  under  the  Navy  appropriations.  The  program  of 
building  construction  was  completed,  providing  excellent  facilities, 
such  as  dormitories,  office,  hospital,  mine  rescue  hall,  bunk  houses,  and 
cottages  for  employees.    The  diamond  drilling  in  the  Coal  Creek  and 
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King  Biver  districts  of  this  field  was  continued  for  some  months,  as 
was  the  driving  of  the  gangways  for  prospecting  purposes.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  funds,  the  Navy  Department  decided,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1922,  to  withdraw  from  further  development  and  prospect- 
ing work,  and  on  April  8  the  work  at  Coal  Creek  was  stopped  and  on 
April  30  that  at  Chickaloon.  The  small  amount  of  prospecting  on 
King  River  had  previously  been  discontinued.  In  prospecting  and 
development  work  a  total  of  6,547  tons  of  coal  had  been  taken  out  at 
Chickaloon  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  total  of  1,022  tons  at  Coal 
Creek. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Alaskan  Engineer- 
ing Commission  operated  its  Eska  Creek  mine,  producing  during  this 
period  17,676  tons  of  coal.  In  order  to  stimulate  mining  by  private 
enterprise,  the  commission  closed  down  this  mine  on  Septemoer  30, 
1921,  and  in  lieu  of  the  output  therefrom  purchased  coal  from  local 
producers  at  a  cost  comparing  favorably  with  the  cost  of  its  own  pro- 
duction. The  production  of  the  various  private  coal  mines  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  will,  of  course,  appear  elsewhere  in  the  report; 
hence  no  figures  are  given  here. 

A  washery  at  Sutton  (mile  19,  Matanuska  branch),  to  serve  the 
mines  both  in  the  Chickaloon  and  Matanuska  field,  was  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1922  and  turned  over  for  operation.  The  first  large 
amount  of  cleaning  work  consisted  of  6,000  tons  for  the  Navy  to  be 
shipped  to  Anchorage  for  placing  aboard  Navy  collier. 

STATEMENT   OF   TERRTTORIAI^   MINE    INSPECTTOR. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Territorial  min^ 
inspector  : 

Followinjf  the  geDeral  trend  of  the  miniiig  Industry  thnnif^hont  the  United 
States,  a  decline  in  production  marked  the  year  1921  in  Alaslca.  However,  the 
decline  was  decidedly  less  pronounced  in  the  Territory  than  in  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal mining  States  or  in  British  Columhia. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  the  total  value  of  Alaska's  mineral 
production  In  1921  was  $17,126,000  as  compared  with  $23,308,757  In  1920— a  drop 
of  20.5  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  gold,  silver,  coi)i)er,  and  lead 
produced  by  Utah  In  1921  fell  55  per  cent  and  that  of  Arizona  77  per  cent  below 
that  of  1920.  '  In  British  Columbia  the  decline  in  the  mineral  nro<iuct!on 
amounted  to  about  50  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  total  output  of  the  two  metals,  copper  and  gold,  represents 
about  95  per  cent  of  that  of  the  total  mineral  production  of  Alaska  to  date.  The 
drop  In  the  production  of  copper  in  1921  below  that  of  1920  In  the  eight  leading 
western  metal-mlnlng  States — Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah — was  notably  greater  than  in  Alaska.  Expressed 
in  pounds  of  metal  produced,  Alaska's  copper  output  fen  13  per  cent.  That  of 
the  western  mining  States  dropped  70  per  cent. 

In  the  States  named  the  production  of  gold  fell  off  to  approximately  the  same 
extent  as  in  Alaska,  namely,  about  7  per  cent. 

A  further  falling  off  in  lode  gold  production  in  Alaska  is  to  be  anticipated 
during  the  coming  year,  due  to  the  permanent  cIoh  ug  down  of  the  Perseverance 
mine  of  the  Alaska  Ctastineau  Minng  Co.  in  the  Juneau  district  of  s<mtheastem 
Alaska.  However,  there  are  factors  which  may  serve  to  offset,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  the  loss  of  the  Perseverance  output.  Among  these  are  an  increaseil 
output  of  low-grade  Alaska  .Tnneau  ores  and  the  possible  entry  into  the  class  of 
producers  of  several  new  pl^operties  now  developing  relatively  high-grade  ores. 

Barring  any  serious  deciine  in  the  copper  market,  not  now  anticipated,  the 
production  of  copper  during  the  coming  year  should  equal  ami  will  pnibably 
exceed  that  of  1921.  The  principal  producers  are  In  a  strong  position  as  re- 
gards reserve  ore  and  others  are  merely  awaiting  an  impnneil  market  to  again 
resume  operations. 
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The  number  of  ounces  of  silver  prodwced  during  the  year  was  23  per  cent 
less  than  in  1920.  The  silver  yield  of  the  Territ(Jry  thus  far  has  come  largely 
from  the  smelting  of  ores  chiefly  valuable  for  their  gold  and  coiiper  c*ontent. 
The  Kantishna  district,  Just  north  of  Mount  McKinley.  produce*!  a  small  ton- 
nage of  galena-gray-copper  ores  bearing  a  very  high  silver  content.  The  1921 
output  from  the  district  was  less,  however,  than  that  for  192<).  and  sh  pmeuts 
from  there  have  now  ceased,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  costs  of  operat  oi»  and 
transportation.  This  district  is  regarded  as  a  potentially  imixirtant  source 
of  silver-lead  ore.  Remoteness  and  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  alone  responsible  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now  a  producing  district. 
The  Hyder  district,  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal,  may  also  be  lookeil  to  as  a 
possibly  important  source  of  silver  o^es.  as  recent  developments  there  are  en- 
couraging. The  Unuk  R.ver  region,  lying  northwest  of  the  Hyder  district,  is 
regardecl  as  a  favorable  field  for  further  prospecting  for  silver  ores. 

As  in  the  case  of  silver,  the  lead  produced  in  Alaska  during  1921  was  sei'ureil 
largely  from  the  reduct  on  of  gold  ores.  A  small  amount  of  lead  was  derive*! 
from  sliipments  of  galena  ore  from  the  Kantishna  district,  mined  during  the 
winter  of  1920-21. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  market  no  tin  ores  were  sh'pped  from  the  Ter- 
ri*^or>-  during  1921.    Tin  mining  has  practically  ceased  on  Seward  Peninsula. 

A  small  amount  of  plat  num  was  recovered  as  an  incident  to  gold-placer  opera- 
tions. The  mining  of  plat. num  and  i>alladium  ores  in  lode  form  has  tem- 
porarily ceased. 

Development  work  was  continued  at  the  Parks  quicksilver  ])roperty  on  the 
Kuskokwim  River  and,  according  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  some 
quicksilver  was  produce*!  by  the  Thrift  mine,  20  miles  southwest  of  Iditaroil. 

No  antimony,  tungsten,  chromite,  or  molybdenite  were  mined  in  Alaska 
iluring  1921. 

The  only  nenmetallic  minerals  produced  In  Alaska  during  the  year  were 
gypsum  and  marble.  The  output  of  g>'psum  in  1921  was  nearly  double  that  of 
1920.  The  marble  quarried  was  cons'derably  less  than  in  1920,  but  prepai-a- 
tions being  made  indicate  that  considerably  enlarged  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted during  the  coming  year. 

COAL  AJUD  OIL. 

The  mining  of  coal  continued  actively  during  the  year  in  the  Nenana  ami 
Matanuska  fields.  The  tonnage  mined  during  1921  was  25  per  cent  in  ex<*ess 
of  that  mined  during  1920,  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  32  per  cent  greater. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Kska  mine,  formerly  the  largest  producer 
In  the  Territory,  was  operated  only  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  most  Important  feature  of  the  year's  operations  was  the  entry  of  the 
Evan  Jones  mine  into  the  i>roduclng  class.  This  is  a  privately  owned  mine 
tleveloped  entirely  by  local  capital.  It  now  furnishes  coal  to  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Conuulssion — ^whicli  formerly  relied  upon  Its  owti  operation  of 
the  Eska  mine  to  supply  its  needs — and  In  addition  ships  coal  to  Anchorage 
for  general  consumption. 

The  Navy  Alaska  coal  commission  continue*!  the  development  of  the  Chlcka- 
loon  mine  and  the  Coal  Creek  property  throughout  the  year  and  in  addition 
conducted  prospecting  operations  at  many  points  in  the  upper  Matanuska 
field.  During  the  year  a  1,000-ton  coal  washery  was  constnicted  by  the  Navy 
commission  at  Sutton.  This  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Eska  si^ur  with 
the  Matanuska  branch  of  the  Alaska  Railway  ami  is  easily  available  to  all 
sections  of  the  field. 

In  the  Bering  River  field,  east  of  Cordova,  some  development  work  was 
done,  but  operations  there  cease*l  early  in  the  year. 

The  Alaska  oil  lands  continue*!  to  attract  considerable  attention  during  the 
past  year.  Investigations  were  actively  carrie*!  on  In  the  Cold  Bay,  Katalla. 
and  Yakataga  fields.  Drilling  in  the  Cold  Bay  field  seems  to  be  assured  as 
soon  as  the  existing  unfortunate  confusion  In  property  boumlaries  can  be 
cleared  up.  During  the  summer  two  expeditions  were  outfitted  by  private 
interests  and  sent  to  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  to  Investigate  known  seepages 
of  petroleum  there.  It  is  understood  that  locations  were  made  on  the  most 
promising  showings  found. 

The  Katalla  field  continued  to  produce  on  about  the  same  scale  as  in  former 
years. 
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FATALITiES    IN    MINES. 

Duriug  the  year  1921  a  total  of  15  fatalities  occurred  in  and  about  the 
mines  of  Alaska.  Two  of  these  were  due  to  snowslides;  1  to  the  wrecking 
of  a  bunk  house  in  a  storm ;  the  remaining  12  to  accidents  directly  connected 
with  mining  and  milling  6perationa 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  assigned  a  representative  to  Alaska  to 
conduct  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  luiue 
inspectors.  For  many  years  this  work  has  been  neglected.  Probably  no  other 
part  of  the  country  is  in  need  of  first  aid  as  badly  as  Alaska.  Many  of  the 
mining  camps  are  too  small  to  support  a  doctor.  In  case  of  an  injury  several 
days  may  elapse  before  medical  aid  can  be  given.  If  the  employees  at  such 
a  mine  are  able  to  administer  first  aid,  an  inestimable  benefit  may  be  derived 
by  an  injured  person. 

THAN  SPORT  ATION . 

The  dlfilculties  of  transportation  continue  to  constitute  a  handicap  to  tlie 
growth  of  the  mining  industry  in  Alaska,  the  seriousness  of  which  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Most  of  the  mineralized  sections  of  the  Territory  are  so  remote  from  supply 
centers  or  are  so  rugged  as  to  be  difficult  of  approach  from  salt  water  and  river 
highways  and  such  railroads  and  trunk  line  wagon  and  auto  roads  as  already 
have  been  built. 

So  long  as  the  cost  and  dittlculty  of  reaching  these  sections  with  supplies 
and  equipment  for  their  development  remains  prohibitive,  the  mineral  lands 
within  them  will  remain  unproductive.  At  the  present  time,  witli  but  few 
exceptions,  only  such  properties  as  lie  practically  at  tidewater  or  which 
produce  ores  of  such  high  grade  ai^  to  be  classed  as  bonanzas  can  be  profitably 
worked.  The  difficulties,  cost,  and  and  uncertainties  of  transportation  render 
it  impractical  in  most  cases,  at  the  present  time,  to  operate  in  the  interior 
Alaska  properties  whose  ores  require  reduction  by  concentration  and  shipment 
to  smelters  in  the  States.  Cheap  and  dependable  transportation  is  vital  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  such  properties. 

As  a  stimulus  to  prospecting,  pioneer  trails  should  be  built  into  regions 
difficult  of  access  but  known  to  be  mineralized.  Means  having  been  provided 
tor  entry,  prospectors  will  penetrate  such  areas.  Thorough  and  efficient  pros- 
pecting forms  the  very  foundation  of  the  continued  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
mining  industry  of  any  country.  Every  means  should  be  provided  to  keep  tlie 
largest  possible  numbers  of  prospectors  busy  in  all  sections  of  the  Territory. 
Good  trails  properly  placed  will  go  far  toward  bringing  about  tliis  desired 
condition.  In  all  too  many  cases  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  for  the 
prospector  and  small  operator  to  pack  his  needed  suiH>lies  and  tools  on  his 
back  over  rough  country  either  with  no  trail  to  ease  his  going  or  one  whicn 
he  has  blazed  out  and  constructed  by  his  own  efforts.  The  high  cost  of  supplies 
needful  to  the  prospector  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  rendered  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  season's  grubstake  a  formidable  undertaking.  For  this  reason 
many  prospectors  have  quit  the  game  and  it  is  only  the  resolute  few  who 
remain  to  carry  on.  It  is  evident  that  means  must  be  devised  to  revive  in- 
terest in  and  render  more  attractive  the  search  for  mineral  wealth  in  the 
Territory.  The  building  of  trails  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  area  to  be  explored  will  be  an  effective  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  end. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  funds  for  road  and  trail  building  in  the 
Territory  are  somewhat  greater  during  1922  than  during  any  former  year. 
Nevertheless,  greatly  increased  amounts  are  necessary  in  order  to  properly 
care  for  the  work  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  not  only  advisable  but  urgent. 
The  virtual  completion  during  1921  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  from  tidewater 
to  the  Tanana  River  marks  a  great  step  forward  in  improving  transportation 
facilities  and  costs  in  interior  Alaska.  Its  completion  will  undoubtedly  be 
followed  by  active  development  of  many  mineral  deposits,  both  lode  and 
placer,  hitherto  inaccessible  or  of  too  low  grade  to  operate  under  conditions 
which  have  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  future  supplies  may  be 
lauded  at  Fairbanks  at  practically  half  the  cost  for  transportation  formerly 
prevailing.  Such  a  reiluction  can  not  fail  to  result  In  greatly  extended  opera- 
tions. S<*arcely  less  important  than  lowered  costs  is  the  ability  to  secure 
supplies  and  equipment  the  year  around  and  upon  comparatively  short  notice. 
This  is  now  made  possible  by  the  railway  connection  with  the  (foast 
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An  extensive  system  of  roads  and  trails  leading  to  it  from  outlying  sections 
idong  its  route  is  necessary,  however,  before  the  railway  can  render  the 
service  it  sliould  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  regions  tributary  to  it. 
At  present,  in  so  far  as  the  mining  industry  is  concerned,  it  Is,  largely,  a 
potential  artery  lacking  the  tributary  branches  necessary  for  its  proper  fimc- 
tloning. 

OIL    PERMITS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  applications  for  oil  permits  were  filed  as 
follows : 


Field. 


Cold  Bay H 

lituyaBay , 

Aniakshak ! 

Tli^^mnft j 

Snsitna I 

Andiorage. j 

Kachemak i 


Number 
of  entries. 

1 
1 
Acres. 

604,170 

222 

1 

2,500 

35 

115,200 

23 

90,860 

38 

99,200 

24 

53,980   1 

5 

12,800 

Field. 


Seward 

KataUa 

Yakataga 

Cape  Spencer 

KilUsnoo 

Admiralty... 


Number 
of  entries. 

Acres. 

1 

2,560 

29 

97,983 

32 

79,600 

3 

7,680 

1 

2,560 

1 

2,560 

The  total  numl)er  of  applications  to  July  1  is  901 ;  the  total  nuinl)er 
of  aoi-es  included  is  2.215.766. 


FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska  showed  a  further  decline  in  the 
year  1921  over  that  of  tlie  precedin<^  year,  the  result,  in  large  part,  of 
the  decreased  pack  of  canned  salmon  in  the  southeastern  and  central 
districts.  The  work  of  the  hureau  for  the  patrol  of  the  fishing 
<rrounds  and  enforcement  of  the  fishery  laws  and  regulations  was 
carried  on  in  the  usual  manner.  A  number  of  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  and  regulations  were  instituted,  convictions  being 
.secured  in  most  cases.  A  si>ecial  investigation  was  inaugurated  at 
Karluk  in  connection  with  the  counting  of  salmon  ascending  to  the 
spawning  grounds,  which  will  be  c(mtinued  over  a  series  of  yeare  to 
secure  statistics  and  other  data  as  a  basis  for  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  relation  l)etween  escapement  and  runs  of  salmon.  An  expedi- 
tion was  again  sent  into  the  l^ristol  Bay  region,  which  did  excellent 
work  in  the  destruction  of  predatory  fishes  in  addition  to  maintaining 
u  patrol  of  the  fishing  grounds  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
regulations.  As  a  result  of  hearings  held  in  the  fall  of  1921,  further 
restrictions  were  im^^osed  on  commercial  fishing  for  salmon.  Such 
<)l>erations  are  now  prohibited  in  all  streams  in  Alaska  and  in  the 
zone  extending  500  vards  off  their  mouths,  exceptions  being  made 
only  at  the  mouths  oi  the  Ugashik  and  Karluk  Rivers. 

The  permanent  force  of  the  bureau  engaged  in  fisheries  protection 
work  consisted  of  13  men,  to  which  were  added  20  stream  guards  for 
temporary  duty  during  the  fishing  season.  In  addition  to  these  were 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  service.  Four  patrol 
Injats  belonging  to  the  bureau  were  used  and  a  number  of  launches 
and  power  boats  were  chartered  for  varying  periods  of  service.  The 
reporting  of  prices  of  fish  in  Seattle  and  Ketchikan  to  a  number  of 
towns  in  Alaska  was  continued  bv  the  fisherv  intelligence  service. 
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SALMON  HATCHERIES. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1922  two  fish-cultural  stations  were  operated  by 
the  Goverment  and  two  by  private  interests.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921 
there  were  released  from  the  privately  owned  hatcheries  36,277,000 
red  salmon  fry,  for  which,  at^the  rate  of  40  cents  for  each  1  000  fry, 
the  owners  were  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  $14,515.20  in  Federal  license 
taxes  on  canned  product. 

In  the  season  of  1920-21  the  total  number  of  youn*?  red  or  sockeye 
salmon  liberated  was  88,121,000,  of  which  number  51,833,000  were 
released  from  the  Government  hatcheries  on  Afognak  and  McDon- 
ald Lakes,  the  hatchery  at  the  latter  place  having  been  closed  during 
the  egg-collecting  season  of  1920  for  reconstruction  and  reopened  for 
tlie  hatching  of  eggs  transferred  from  Afognak.  In  the  calendar 
year  1921  the  take  of  red  or  sockeye  salmon  eggs  at  Afognak  and 
McDonald  Lakes  was  104,835,000,  and  by  the  two  privately  owned 
hatcheries  was  23,365,0*00.  In  addition,  345,000  humpback  salmon 
fry  were  liberated  by  one  of  the  private  hatcheries  in  1921  and  900,- 
000  humpback  eggs  were  taken.  These  records  do  not  include  the 
work  of  the  hatchery  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Territorial  Fish  Com- 
mission at  Juneau. 

Xt'MBER  OF  FBR80N8  EMPLOYED. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in 
1921  was  15,070.  Of  these,  8,233  w^ere  classed  as  whites,  2,793  as 
natives,  1,373  as  Mexicans,  957  as  Filipinos,  897  as  Chinese,  648  as 
Japanese,  and  169  as  miscellaneous.  The  total  number  in  1920  was 
27,483,  or  12,412  more  than  in  1921. 

The  total  active  investment  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1921  was 
$39,001,874,  of  which  $33,246,292,  or  approximately  85  per  cent, 
was  invested  in  the  salmon -canning  industry.  The  investment  in 
1921  was  less  than  in  1920  by  $31,984,347,  largely  owing  to  the  closure 
of  many  plants  and  curtailment  of  operations.  Of  the  1921  invest- 
ment, approximately  $11,853,000  was  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
$9,750,000  in  central,  and  $17,399,000  in  we^teni  Alaska.  Other 
intormation  in  regard  to  investments  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
details  of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  the  industry. 

The  total  value  of  Alaska's  fishery  products  in  1921,  exclusive  of 
aquatic  furs,  was  $24,086,867,  a  decrease  of  $17,405,257  from  the 
preceding  year,  when  they  were  valued  at  $41,482,124.  The  (quantity 
and  value  of  the  various  products  of  the  Alaska  fisheries  m  1921 
were  as  follows: 

SMmmary  of  products  of  Alaskan  fisheries  in  192 1. 


Produdfl. 


Salmon: 

Canned cases. 

Mild  cured pounds. 

Pickled do... 

Frozen do. . . 

Frei»h do. . . 

Dried  and  smoked do. . . 

By-products,  oU gallons. 

By-products,  fertilizer pounds. 


Quantity. 


2, 596, 826 

2,8U,800 

2,016,400 

1,506,074 

9, 103. 104 

18,533 

15,010 

464,000 


VAlO^. 


$19,632,744 

a08,21H 

179,414 

127,442 

418,2».S 

2,479 

4,102 

13,930 
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Summart/  of  prfuluctH  of  AUt-akan  fisheries  in  1921 — Continued. 


Products. 


HaUbat: 

Fresh pounds. . 

Froten do 

Pickled do... 

Cheeks do 

Herring: 

Fresh  for  bait , do. . . 

Frozen  for  bait do. . . 

Pickled  for  bait do... 

Pickled,  Scotch  cure do. . . 

Pickled,  Norwegian  cure do. . . 

Fertilizer do. . . 

OU 


Cod: 


.gallons. 


Dry-salted pounds.. 

Pickled do... 

Stockfish do 

WbaleoU gallons. 

Trout: 

Fresh pounds . 

Fror.en do. . . 

Pickled. do. . . 

Clams cases. 

Sablefish pounds. 

Bed  rockflsh do. . . 

Smdts do... 

Shrimps do. . . 

Crabs: 

Canned cases. 

Fresh pounds. 


Total. 


9,575,287 
7,599,097 
100  I 
1,790  I 
I 
1,660,048 
626,000 
380,000 
14,523,441 
406,250 
892,000 
84,938 

3,510,660 

1,276,711 

460 

67,000 

113,963 

15,741 

3,800 

1.420 

392,767 

12,658 

2,000 

344,986 

4,075 
2,400 


Value. 


1010,375 

565,915 

10 

150 

16,600 

5,880 

4,800 

838,335 

20,433 

26,760 

21,236 

331,374 

125,896 

50 

19,950 

16,505 

2,135 

285 

9,940 

17,985 

362 

50 

132,077 

32,780 
400 


24,086,867 


THE    SALMON    INDT^STRY. 


The  conspicuous  features  of  the  salmon  industiy  in  1921  were 
the  marked  reduction  of  activities  in  the  southeast  and  central 
districts  and  the  increased  production  of  red  salmon  in  the  western 
district  over  the  two  years  immediately  preceding.  The  poor  mar- 
ket for  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon  was  no  doubt  largely  ivspon- 
sible  for  the  lessened  operations  in  the  central  and  southeastern  dis- 
tricts, where  they  are  chiefly  taken. 

The  greater  pait  of  the  salmon  catch  in  Alaska  is  made  by  seines, 
gill  nets,  and  pound  nets.  There  were  213  seines  used  in  1921,  tht^ 
ag^egate  length  of  which  was  85,063  fathoms;  3,235  gill  nets,  meas- 
uring 375,320  fathoms,  and  180  pound  nets  or  traps. 

In  1921  the  total  number  of  salmon  taken  in  Alaska  was  37,905,591. 
The  take  by  species  was  as  follows:  Coho,  or  silver,  1,182,205;  chum, 
or  keta,  2,636,901;  humpback,  or  pink,  7,156,818;  king,  or  spring, 
826,376;  and  red,  or  sockeye,  26,103,291.  The  total  take  in  1920  was 
65,080,539,  or  27,174,948  more  than  in  1921.  There  was  a  decreased 
catch  of  cohos,  chums,  and  humpbacks,  and  an  increased  catch  of 
kings  and  reds  in  1921. 

Salmon  canning. — The  value  of  the  output  of  canned  salmon •  in 
1921  represented  about  93  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  products 
of  the  salmon  industry.  The  investment  in  the  salmon-canning 
industry  amount^fd  to  $83,246,292,  of  which  $8,637,938  was  in  south- 
east Alaska,  $7,606,825  in  central  Alaska,  and  $17,001,529  in  western 
Alaska.  The  total  investment  in  1920  was  $62,550,727,.  or  $29,304.- 
335  ^ater  than  in  1921.  There  was  a  smaller  investment  in  all 
districts  than  in  1920.     The  number  of  persons  engaged  jin  1921  was 
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12,986,  or  11,437  less  than  in  1920.  The  output  of  canned  salmon 
in  1921  consisted  of  2,596,826  cases,  valued  at  $19,632,744,  as  com- 
pared with  4,429,463  cases  in  1920,  valued  at  $35,602,800.  The  pack 
and  value  according  to  species  in  1921  were  as  follows:  Coho,  or 
silver,  106,555  cases,  valued  at  $600,140 ;  chum,  or  keta,  255,495  cases, 
valued  at  $942,525;  humpback,  or  pink,  423,984  cases,  valued  at 
$1,788,778;  king,  or  spring,  44,994  case^,  valued  at  $459,897:  and 
red,  or  sockeye,  1,765,798  cases,  valued  at  $15,841,404.  In  1921  there 
were  operated  in  the  salmon  industrv  83  canneries,  as  compared  with 
146  in  1920. 

Mild  c^Hny  of  salmon, — Improved  market  c(mditions  for  this 
[iroduct  in  1921  resulted  in  a  larger  pack.  Seven  plants  wei*e  oper- 
ated and  the  total' investment  in  the  industrv  amounted  to  $613,516. 
The  number  of  persons  em))loyed  was  449.  The  total  production  of 
mild-cured  salmon  was  3,556  tierces,  or  2,814,800  pounds,  valued 
at  $608,218.  The  whole  of  ih^  output  was  king  salmon,  except  26 
tierces  of  colios. 

Picklihi/  of  Hdlmon, — There  was  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the 
salm<m-pickling  industry  in  1J)21.  Nine  plants  were  operated,  of 
whicli  seven  were  in  western  Alaska  and  two  in  central.  In  1920 
seven  plants  were  operated.  The  investment  in  1921  was  $433,995 
and  tlie  number  of  persons  employed  was  195.  The  output  consisted 
of  10,082  barrels,  or  2,016,400  pounds,  valued  at  $179,414.  In  1920 
the  out)nit  consisted  of  4.822  barrels,  valued  at  $104,873. 

Other  Holmof}  lndu^tri4iH  in  1921, — The  output  of  fresh  salmon  in 
1921  was  9,103,104  pounds,  valued  at  $418,265,  and  of  frozen  salmon 
there  were  1.506,074  i)ounds,  valued  at  $127,442.  A  total  of  18,533 
poinids  of  dried  and  kippered  sabnon  was  prepared,  valued  at  $2,479. 
In  western  and  central  Alaska  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon 
is  dried  or  smoked  for  local  use,  but  no  statistics  of  the  number  and 
kind  of  salmon  thus  utilized  are  available.  By-products  of  the 
salmon  industry  in  1921  amounted  to  232  tons  of  fertilizer,  valued  at 


mie 
on, 


$13,920,  and  15,010  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  $4,102. 

HAIJBFT. 


The  halibut  industry  of  Alaska  was  second  only  to  the  salmon 
fisherv  in  the  value  of  output.  In  1921  the  investment  was  $1,835,257. 
In  1920  it  was  $2^70,722,  or  greater  by  $435,465.  The  number  of 
l>ersons  employed  in  1921  was  452.  The  total  production  of  halibut 
landed  at  Alaskan  ports  was  17,176,274  pounds,  valued  at  $1,476,450. 
As  usual,  a  part  of  the  catch  on  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
halibut  banks  of  Alaska  was  cliverted  to  ports  in  iRritish  Columbia. 

IIERRTNO. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  production  of  herring  in  1921  slightly 
exceeded  in  quantitv,  though  not  in  value,  the  previous  record  pro- 
duction of  1920.  This  increased  production  was  the  result  of  the 
much  larger  pack  of  Scotch-cured  herring,  amounting  to  14,523,441 
pounds.    A  smaller  amount  of  herring  was  used  for  bait  than  in  the 

S previous  season,  and  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  quantity  of 
ertilizer  and  ,oil  was  produced. 
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The  investment  in  the  herring  fishery  in  1921  was  $1,512,029,  an 
increase  of  $115,417  over  that  of  1920.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed was  445,  and  the  value  of  products  was  $984,044.  The  value 
of  the  output  in  1920  was  $1,303,614. 

COD. 

There  ^as  a  conspicuous  shrinkage  of  the  cod  industry  in  1921, 
due  primarily  to  unsatisfactory  market  conditions  and  consequent 
large  hold-over  of  the  output  of  1920.  Labor  difficulties  aggravated 
the  situation,  and  many  of  the  smaller  concerns  did  not  operate  in 
1921.  A  number  of  vessels  were  also  withdrawn  from  the  codfish 
fleet.  The  investment  in  the  cod  fishery  in  1921  was  $781,665,  which 
was  $1,276,063  less  than  in  1920.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
was  332,  as  against  803  in  1920.  The  total  production  of  prepared 
cod  amounted  to  4,787,831  pounds,  valued  at  $457,320.  Correspond- 
ing figures  for  1920  were  12,763,899  pounds,  valued  at  $1,117,464. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  shore  whaling  stations  were  closed  in  1921,  the  only  whaling 
operations  l)eing  by  a  vessel  from  San  Francisco,  which  took  79 
whales,  producing  57,000  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  $19,950.  Employ- 
ment was  given  to  20  whites  and  1  negro.  The  investment  was  ap- 
proximately $1^0,000. 

The  shrimp  fishery  of  southeastern  Alaska  made  an  important  ad- 
vance in  1921,  four  companies  having  prepared  shrimp  meat  for  ex- 
port. The  investment  amounted  to  $147,814;  111  persons  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  output  was  344,086  pounds  of  fresh  shrimp  meat, 
valued  at  $132,077. 

Crab  products  amounted  to  4,075  cases,  valued  at  $32,780,  and  200 
dozen  fresh  crabs,  valued  at  $400.  The  production  of  trout  was 
133.504  pounds,  valued  at  $18,925,  and  of  clams  1,420,  valued  at 
$9,940.  Miscellaneous  species  were:  Sablefish,  392,767  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $17,985;  red  rockfish,  12,658  pounds,  valued  at  $362;  and 
smelts,  2,000  pounds,  valued  at  $50. 

« 

FUR-SEAL  SERVICE. 

Commercial  killing  of  fur  seals  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  season  of  1921.  There  were  taken 
on  St.  Paul  Island  19,220  sealskins  and  on  St.  George  Island  4,451, 
a  total  of  23,671  skins  for  the  calendar  year  1921. 

Three  sales  of  dressed,  dyed,  and  machined  fur-seal  skins  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  were  held  at  St.  Ix>uis  in  1921.  Op  February  21 
the  number  of  skins  sold  was  10,120,  and  total  price  bid  was  $355,689, 
the  average  per  skin  being  $35.15.  At  the  sale  on  May  23  the  nimi- 
ber  of  skins  disposed  of  was  10,060,  and  total  price  bid  was  $359,715, 
the  average  per  skin  being  $35.76.  At  the  sale  on  September  28 
there  were  sold  10.778  skins,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $333,722, 
the  average  per  skin  being  $30.97.  The  total  number  of  skins  sold 
during  the  year  was  30,958,  and  the  total  amount  bid  at  the  three 
sales  was  $1,049,176. 
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field  with  the  object  of  encoura^ino^  its  iise  as  a  source  of  power  for 
mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district;  (2)  a  study  of  placer  mining 
methods  with  the  view  of  decreasing  costs  and  increasing  recovery ; 
(3)  assistance  to  prospectors,  by  furnishing  c|ualitative  tests  and  as- 
says of  samples  and  by  giving  technical  advice  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopnaent  of  prospects;  (4)  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  blowpipe 
analysis  to  enable  the  prospector  to  recognize  and  identify  valuable 
minerals  in  the  field;  and  (5)  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

One  of  the  naost  important  problems  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineraU  resources  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  is  the  fuel 
question.  Therefore  the  station  has,  since  its  opening  in  1916,  en- 
couraged the  use  of  lignite  from  the  Nenana  field.  Many  confer- 
ences were  held  throughout  the  past  year  with  mine  operators  and 
others  regarding  the  advantages  of  lignite  and  the  equipment  best 
adapted  to  its  use.  A  heating  plant  especially  designed  for  burning 
lignite  was  installed  at  the,  station  and  successfully^  used  throughout 
the  winter.  The  fact  was  demonstrated  that  lignite  can  be  advan- 
tageously and  economically  used  for  domestic  heating  purposes  in 
])rop8rly  designed  equipment. 

A  series  of  steaming  tests  were  conducted  under  the  boilers  of  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission's  electric  light  plant  at  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  Nenana  lignite 
in  comparison  with  bituminous  coal  from  two  mines  in  the  Mata- 
nuska  field.  The  results  sliow  that,  pound  for  pound  as  fired,  the 
evaporating  power  of  the  lignite  is  87.5  and  89  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  evaj>orating  power  of  the  two  bituminous  coals.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Nenana  field  in  1918  the  grade  of  lignite  has  improved 
with  each  mine  opened :  the  coal  used  in  the  foregoing  test  developed 
9,080  B.  t.  u.  per  p6und  as  received  and  shows  by  analysis  only  19.4 
per  cent  moisture  and  8.1  per  cent  ash. 

The  investigation  of  methods  and  costs  of  placer  minins:  which 
was  initiate<l  during  the  previous  year  was  continued.  All  mines 
operating  in  the  Seventymile,  Fortymile,  and  Woodchopper  Creek 
districts  were  visited  and  detailed  data  were  secured  as  to  methods, 
equipment,  and  costs  of  this  work.  During  the  winter  months  a  re- 
port WHS  prepared  covering  these  districts  and  a  number  of  confer- 
ences were  held  with  placer-mine  operators  in  which  suggestions 
were  made  as  t)  means  of  increasing  recovery  and  lowering  costs. 
Tlie  work  will  be  extended  during  the  coming  year  to  cover  the 
Nome  district,  and  if  time  permits  the  Marshall,  Ruby,  Rampart,  and 
Hot  Springs  districts  as  well. 

A  course  in  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analysis,  open  to  prospectors 
and  miners,  was  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Agricultural 
(^ollege  and  School  of  Mines  during  the  month  of  January.  A  por- 
tion of  the  time  was  devoted  to  supplemental  lectures  on  elementary 
chemistry  and  geolog\\  and  opportunity  was  given  for  laboratory 
work  with  the  blowpipe  in  the  identification  of  unknown  specimens. 
Sixteen  men  attended  the  course  and  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work. 

A  class  for  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured  was  held  dur- 
ing March  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  station  and  the  Alaska 
chapter  for  the  American  Mining  Congress.  Twenty-five  miners  or 
relatives  of  minei*s  attended  throughout  the  entire  course  and  were 
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recommended  for  certificates,  and  four  others  who  had  been  trained 
previously  took  additional  training.  A  number  of  others  attended  a 
portion  of  the  course. 

The  chief  mining  engineer  and  the  chief  metallurgist  visited 
Alaska  during  July  and  August  to  inspect  the  various  Alaskan  ac- 
tivities of  the  bureau,  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  plan  for  the 
coordination  of  these  activities  under  one  head  and  effecting  closer 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  Alaskan  agencies  and  with  the  Terri- 
torial government. 

The  chief  mining  engineer  investigated  the  coal-mining  situation 
in  the  Matanuska  coal  neld,  especially  with  reference  to  development 
of  coal  of  naval  grade  and  coal  suitable  for  export ;  he  gave  advice  as 
to  methods  of  prospecting  and  development  of  certain  coal  permits 
in  this  field.  Accompanied  by  the  Federal  mine  inspector  and  the 
Territorial  mine  inspector,  the  chief  mining  engineer  visited  the 
Kennecott  copper  mine«and  the  Beatson  copper  mine  on  Latouche 
Island,  also  certain  copper  prospects  near  Cordova. 

The  Federal  mine  inspector  for  Alaska  was  active  in  the  inspection 
of  coal  mines,  lode  mines,  and  placer  mines  until  April,  when  he 
resigned  the  office  to  become  district  mining  supervisor  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

A  reorganization  has  been  effected  whereby  all  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  activities  in  Alaska  are  consolidated  under  the  former  Terri- 
torial mine  inspector  as  supervising  mining  engineer  for  Alaska 
with  headquarters  at  Anchorage.  Among  these  activities  is  the 
inspection  of  the  Government  coal-mining  operations  in  Alaska.  On 
May  1  the  Department  of  the  Interior  took  charge  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  the  Chickaloon  mine,  the  Coal  Creek  mine,  and  other 
prospects  on  Government  reservations.  The  Alaskan  ^Engineering 
Commission  is  in  charge  of  operations;  the  mine  inspection  is  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  May  and  June,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  director  of  the  bureau  visited  Alaska  to  put  into  effect  the  re- 
organization of  the  bureau's  work  there,  to  inspect  the  recently  com- 
pleted coal  washery  at  Sutton,  and  to  advise  as  to  the  best  method  of 
operatino^  the  coal  mines  on  Government  land  adjacent  to  the  Alaskan 
Kailroad.  In  the  course  of  his  trip  through  the  Territory  the  direc- 
tor traveled  over  the  entire  route  of  the  Alaska  Railway  and  visited 
the  Matanuska,  Nenana,  and  Bering  River  coal  fields,  the  oil  fields 
at  Katalla,  several  representative  lode  and  placer  mining  properties 
near  Fairbanks,  the  u  illow  Creek  mining  district,  and  copper  mines 
at  Kennecott  and  Latouche.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  director 
had  not  completed  his  Alaskan  inspection. 

NAVY  COAL  MINING. 

Under  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  prospecting  for  coal  in  the  Chick- 
aloon field,  and  also  the  development  of  the  Chickaloon  coal  mine, 
was  continued  under  the  Navy  appropriations.  The  program  of 
building  construction  was  completed,  providing  excellent  facilities, 
such  as  dormitories,  office,  hospital,  mine  rescue  hall,  bunk  houses,  and 
cottages  for  employees.    The  diamond  drilling  in  the  Coal  Creek  and 
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deposits;  the  description  of  special  mineral  substances  or  deposits; 
the  measurement  of  the  flow  of  streams,  especially  of  those  that  may 
be  used  in  mining  or  in  milling  ores;  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  mineral  production. 

*In  all  this  work  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  mineral  deposits, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  providing  for  the  work.  Nevertheless 
other  information  not  relating  exclusively  to  the  mineral  resources 
is  necessarily  obtained,  and  care  is  taken  that  such  information 
be  made  avadable  for  general  use.  For  example,  geologic  maps  are 
prepared  showing  the  position  and  extent  of  the  known  mineral 
deposits  and  the  areas  underlain  by  different  kinds  of  rocks,  the 
position  of  some* of  which  may  determine  the  distribution  of  mineral 
deposits  that  have  not  yet  been  discovered  or  for  which  no  use  has 
yet  been  found.  In  order  to  prepare  these  geologic  'maps  it  is 
necessary  to  make  base  maps  showing  the  shore  lines,  streams, 
mountains,  and  other  natural  features,  as  well  as  the  roads,  trails, 
towns,  and  land  lines.  As  these  topographic  base  maps  are  also 
of  general  use  they  are  issued  separately.  Similarly  the  measure- 
ment of  streams,  although  undertaken  by  the  Geological  Survey  in 
Alaska  primarily  because  of  their  use  in  mining,  is  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  all  projects  involving  the  use  of  water  for  power  or 
other  purposes.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  fully  understand 
the  known  mineral  deposits,  to  make  general  geologic  studies  of  all 
the  rocks,  some  of  which  may  not  now  have  any  known  value. 

These  surveys  and  investigations  are  conducted  by  the  %Alaska 
branch  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  although  the  raembei*s  of  its  technical  staff  work  in 
Alaska  during  the  summer.  The  headquarters  for  this  work  are 
kept  in  Washmgton  because  the  geologic  work  requires  the  use  of  li- 
braries and  laboratories  and  could  not  be  carried  on  except  at  pro- 
hibitive cost  without  the  help  of  15  or  20  specialists,  including  chem- 
ists, mineralogists,  paleontologists,  cartographers,  etc.,  from  the  reg- 
ular staff,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  personnel  of  the  Alaska 
branch  on  June  30,  1922,  comprised  1  geologist  in  charge,  4  geolo- 
gists, 2  topographic  engineers,  1  draftsman,  and  3  clerks  on  annual 
salaries.  1  geologist  on  monthly  salary,  and  3  geologists  on  per 
diem  salaries. 

The  field  work  of  1921  included  geologic  mapping  and  investiga- 
tion of  mineral  resources  of  the  "Wrangell  district;  a  detailed  geo- 
logic and  topographic  survey  of  the  Iniskin  oil  field,  on  Cook  Inlet: 
topographic  and  geologic  reconnaissance  surveys  of  part  of  the  Cold 
Bay  oil  field,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  a  study  of  tne  lodes  of  pmrt 
of  the  Kantishna  district;  geologic  mapping  and  study  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  part  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle;  studies  of  the 
geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  the  lower  Yukcwi  and  Koyu- 
kuk  districts;  and  general  investigations  by  the  chief  Ala^a  geolo- 
gist in  different  parts  of  the  Territory'.  In  all,  10  parties  were  en- 
gaged  in  field  work,  of  which  5  were  engaged  in  areal  geologic  sur- 
veys, 2  in  areal  topographic  surveys,  and  3  in  general  investigations. 
The  areas  covered  by  these  surveys  were  2,130  squai^  miles  of  geologic 
reconnaissance,  150^  square  miles  of  detailed  geologic  mapping,  300 
square  miles  of  topographic  reconnaissance,  and  205  square  mues  of 
detailed  topographic  mapping. 
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In  1921  the  survey  published  Bulletin  714,  "  Mineral  Eesources 
of  Alaska,  1919,"  and  Bull?tin  719,  "Preliminary  Rei>ort  on  Petro- 
leum in  Alaska,"  and  also  separate  chapters  from  Bulletin  722,  "Min- 
eral Resources  of  Alaska,  1920,"  and  the  following  m^s:  Kotsina- 
Kuskulana  district,  scale  1:62,500;  Upper  Tanana  Vallev,  scale 
1:250,000  (preliminary  edition);  Iniskin-Chinitna  Peninsula,  scale 
1:62,500  (preliminary  edition).  Among  the  important  publications 
that  will  soon  be  issued  is  a  description  of  the  geologj'  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska  Railroad,  whirti 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  topographic  map  (scale  1 :  250,000)  in  three 
^eets.  A  new  map  of  Alaska  on  a  scale  of  1  to  2,500,000  is  in  press, 
and  the  drawing  for  a  relief  map  of  Alaska  on  the  same  scale  is 
almost  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey 
in  Alaska  a  branch  office  was  maintained  from  May,  1918,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  at  Anchorage,  where  it  served  as  headquarters  for  a  resi- 
dent geologist  and  as  a  center  of  distribution  for  publications,  maps, 
and  general  information.  The  geologist  in  charge  of  this  office  acted 
as  geologic  adviser  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  C  ommission  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  coal-mining  problems.  This  office  has  been  closed 
because  the  geologist  formerly  in  charge  applied  for  furlough  and 
no  qualified  geologist  can  be  obtained  for  the  salary  authorized.  A 
hydrometric  engineer  was  employed  in  stream  gauging  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  from  May,  1915,  to  April,  1921.  During  this  period 
this  work  has  been  maintained  continuously  throughout  each  year, 
but  has  now  been  suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 

In  1918  the  Alaska  appropriation  was  reduced  from  $100,000  to 
$75,000,  and  has  been  continued  at  this  lower  figure  ever  since. 
Necessarily  the  work  has  suffered  and  is  now  in  arrears.  Not  only 
has  the  appropriation  been  reduced  but  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  field  work,  the  net  result  being  the  equivalent  of 
a  total  reduction  in  appropriation  of  at  least  50  per  cent.  This  re- 
duction has  come  at  the  very  time  when  the  completion  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  the  opening  of  the  oil  lands  for  leasing  have  increased 
the  need  for  the  investigation  of  mineral  resources.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  work  back  to  its  for- 
mer scope.  The  full  development  of  Alaskans  resources  is  impera- 
tive for  the  success  of  the  Government  railroad.  In  no  way  can  this 
development  be  better  promoted  than  by  making  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

RTTRRAr  OF  MINES. 

The  Alaska  station  of  the  ITnited  States  Bureau  of  Mines  is  located 
at  Fairbanks,  the  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  distant  470  miles 
from  tidewater.  Fairbanks  is  a  thriving  community  on  the  Tanana 
River,  200  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Yukon.  The  purpose  of 
the  Alaska  station  is  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  where  mines  are  usually 
remote  from  industrial  centers  and  the  aid  of  engine?i*s  and  chem- 
ists can  not  l)e  obtained  as  readily  as  in  the  States. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  station  was  conducted  along 
five  principal  lines:  (1)  Investigation  of  lignite  coal  in  the  Nenana 
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field  with  the  object  of  encouraging  its  iise  as  a  source  of  power  for 
mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district;  (2)  a  study  of  placer  mining 
methods  with  the  view  of  decreasing  costs  and  increasing  recovery ; 
(3)  assistance  to  prospectors,  by  furnishing  qualitative  tests  and  as- 
says of  samples  and  by  giving  technical  advice  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  prospects;  (4)  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  blowpipe 
analysis  to  enable  the  prospector  to  recognize  and  identify  valuable 
minerals  in  the  field;  and  (5)  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

One  of  the  niost  important  problems  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral*  resources  of  the  interior  of  Ala^a  is  the  fuel 
question.  Therefore  the  station  has,  ^nce  its  opening  in  1916,  en- 
couraged the  use  of  lignite  from  the  Nenana  field.  Many  confer- 
'  ences  were  held  throughout  the  past  year  with  mine  operators  and 
others  regarding  the  advantages  of  lignite  and  the  equipment  best 
adapted  to  its  use.  A  heating  plant  especially  designed  for  burning 
lignite  was  installed  at  the,  station  and  successf ull}[  used  throughout 
the  Vinter.  The  fact  was  demonstrated  that  lignite  can  be  advan- 
tageously and  economically  used  for  domestic*  heating  purposes  in 
))roperlv  designed  equipment. 

A  series  of  steaming  tests  were  conducted  under  the  boilers  of  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Conunission's  electric  light  plant  at  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  Nenana  lisrnite 
in  comparison  with  bituminous  coal  from  two  mines  in  the  Mata- 
nuska  field.  The  results  show  that,  pound  for  pound  as  fired,  the 
evaporating  power  of  the  lignite  is  87,5  and  89  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  evaporating  power  of  the  two  bituminous  coals.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Nenana  field  in  1918  the  grade  of  lignite  has  improved 
with  each  mine  opened ;  the  coal  used  in  the  foregoing  test  developed 
9,080  B.  t.  u.  {>er  p6und  as  received  and  shows  by  analysis  only  19.4 
per  cent  moisture  and  8.1  per  cent  ash. 

The  investigation  of  methods  and  costs  of  placer  mining:  which 
w^as  initiated  during  the  previous  year  was  continued.  All  mines 
operating  in  the  Seventymile,  Fortymile,  and  Woodchopper  Creek 
districts  were  visited  and  detailed  data  were  secured  as  to  methods, 
equipment,  and  costs  of  this  work.  During  the  winter  months  a  re- 
port was  prepaied  covering  these  districts  and  a  number  of  confer- 
ences were  held  Avith  placer-mine  operators  in  which  suggestions 
were  made  as  t)  means  of  increasing  recovery  and  lowering  costs. 
Tlie  work  will  be  extended  durinsr  the  coming  year  to  cover  the 
Nome  district,  and  if  time  permits  the  Marshall,  Ruby,  Rampart,  and 
Hot  Springs  districts  as  well. 

A  course  in  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analysis,  open  to  prospectors 
and  miners,  was  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Agricultural 
College  and  School  of  Mines  during  the  month  of  January.  A  por- 
tion of  the  time  was  devoted  to  supplemental  lectures  on  elementary 
chemistry  and  geology,  and  opportunity  was  given  for  laboratory 
work  with  the  blowpi])e  in  the  identification  of  unknown  specimens. 
Sixteen  men  attended  the  course  and  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work. 

A  class  for  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured  was  held  dur- 
ing March  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  station  and  the  Alaska 
chapter  for  the  American  Mining  Congress.  Twenty-five  miners  or 
relatives  of  minei^s  attended  throughout  the  entire  course  and  were 
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recommended  for  certificates,  and  four  others  who  had  been  trained 
previously  took  additional  training.  A  number  of  others  attended  a 
portion  of  the  course. 

The  chief  mining  engineer  and  the  chief  metallurgist  visited 
Alaska  during  July  and  August  to  inspect  the  various  Alaskan  ac- 
tivities of  the  bureau,  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  plan  for  the 
coordination  of  these  activities  under  one  head  and  effecting  closer 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  Alaskan  agencies  and  with  the  Terri- 
torial government. 

The  chief  mining  engineer  investigated  the  coal-mining  situation 
in  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  especially  with  reference  to  development 
of  coal  of  naval  grade  and  coal  suitable  for  export ;  he  gave  advice  as 
to  methods  of  prospecting  and  development  of  certain  coal  permits 
in  this  field.  Accompanied  by  the  Federal  mine  inspector  and  the 
Territorial  mine  inspector,  the  chief  mining  engineer  visited  the 
Kennecott  copper  mme-and  the  Beatson  copper  mine  on  Latouche 
Island,  also  certain  copper  prospects  near  Cordova. 

The  Federal  mine  inspector  for  Alaska  was  active  in  the  inspection 
of  coal  mines,  lode  mines,  and  placer  mines  until  April,  when  he 
resigned  the  office  to  become  district  mining  supervisor  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

A  reorganization  has  been  effected  whereby  all  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  activities  in  Alaska  are  consolidated  under  the  former  Terri- 
torial mine  inspector  as  supervising  mining  engineer  for  Alaska 
with  headquarters  at  Anchorage.  Among  these  activities  is  the 
inspection  of  the  Government  coal-mining  operations  in  Alaska.  On 
May  1  the  Department  of  the  Interior  took  charge  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  the  Chickaloon  mine,  the  Coal  Creek  mine,  and  other 
prospects  on  Government  reservations.  The  Alaskan  ^Engineering 
Conamission  is  in  charge  of  operations;  the  mine  inspection  is  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  May  and  June,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  director  of  the  bureau  visited  Alaska  to  put  into  effect  the  re- 
organization of  the  bureau's  work  there,  to  inspect  the  recently  com- 
pleted coal  washery  at  Sutton,  and  to  advise  as  to  the  best  method  of 
operatin|]f  the  coal  mines  on  Government  land  adjacent  to  the  Alaskan 
Itailroao.  In  the  course  of  his  trip  through  the  Territory  the  direc- 
tor traveled  over  the  entire  route  of  the  Alaska  Railway  and  visited 
the  Matanuska,  Nenana^  and  Bering  River  coal  fields,  the  oil  fields 
at  Katalla,  several  representative  lode  and  placer  mining  properties 
near  Fairbanks,  the  Willow  Creek  mining  district,  and  copper  mines 
at  Kennecott  and  Latouche.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  director 
had  not  completed  his  Alaskan  inspection. 

NAVY  COAL  MINING. 

Under  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  prospecting  for  coal  in  the  Chick- 
aloon field,  and  also  the  development  of  the  Chickaloon  coal  mine, 
was  continued  under  the  Navy  appropriations.  The  program  of 
building  construction  was  completed,  providing  excellent  facilities, 
such  as  dormitories,  office,  hospital,  mine  rescue  hall,  bunk  houses,  and 
cottages  for  employees.    The  diamond  drilling  in  the  Coal  Creek  and 
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King  Biver  districts  of  this  field  was  continued  for  some  months,  as 
was  the  driving  of  the  gangways  for  prospecting  purposes.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  funds,  the  Navy  Department  (tecided,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1922,  to  withdraw  from  further  development  and  prospect- 
ing work,  and  on  April  8  the  work  at  Coal  Creek  was  stopped  and  on 
April  30  that  at  Chickaloon.  The  small  amount  of  prospecting  on 
King  Biver  had  previously  been  discontinued.  In  prospecting  and 
development  work  a  total  of  6,547  tons  of  coal  had  been  taken  out  at 
Chickaloon  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  total  of  1,022  tons  at  Coal 
Creek. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Alaskan  Engineer- 
ing Commission  operated  its  Eska  Creek  mine,  producing  during  this 
period  17,676  tons  of  coal.  In  order  to  stimulate  mining  by  private 
enterprise,  the  commission  closed  down  this  mine  on  September  30, 
1921,  and  in  lieu  of  the  output  therefrom  purchased  coal  from  local 
producers  at  a  cost  comparing  favorably  with  the  cost  of  its  own  pro- 
duction. The  production  of  the  various  private  coal  mines  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  will,  of  course,  appear  elsewhere  in  the  report ; 
hence  no  figures  are  given  here. 

A  washery  at  Sutton  (mile  19,  Matanuska  branch),  to  serve  the 
mines  both  in  the  Chickaloon  and  Matanuska  field,  was  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1922  and  turned  over  for  operation.  The  first  larj 
amount  of  cleaning  work  consisted  of  5,000  tons  for  the  Navy  to 
shipped  to  Anchorage  for  placing  aboard  Navy  collier. 

STATEMENT   OF   TERRrrORIAL   MINE    INSPECTOR. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Territorial  min^ 
inspector : 

PoHowlug  the  general  trend  of  the  mining  industry  throughout  tlie  United 
States,  a  decline  in  production  marked  the  year  1921  in  Alaska.  However,  the 
decline  was  decidedly  less  pronounced  in  the  Territory  tlian  in  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal mining  States  or  in  British  Columhia. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  the  total  value  of  Alaska's  mineral 
production  in  1921  was  $17,126,000  as  compared  with  $23,303,757  In  1920~a  drop 
of  30.5  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
produced  by  Utah  in  1921  fell  55  per  cent  and  that  of  Arizona  77  per  cent  below 
that  of  1920.  '  In  British  Columbia  the  decline  in  the  mineral  production 
amounted  to  about  50  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  total  output  of  the  two  metals,  copper  and  gold,  represents 
about  95  per  cent  of  that  of  the  total  mineral  production  of  Alaska  to  date.  The 
drop  in  the  production  of  copper  in  1921  below  that  of  1920  in  the  eight  leading 
western  metal-mining  States — Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah — was  notably  greater  than  in  Alaska.  Expressed 
in  pounds  of  metal  produced,  Alaska's  copper  output  fell  13  per  cent.  That  of 
the  western  mining  States  dropped  70  per  cent. 

In  the  States  named  the  production  of  gold  fell  off  to  approximately  the  same 
extent  as  in  Alaska,  namely,  about  7  per  cent. 

A  further  falling  off  in  lode  gold  production  in  Alaska  is  to  be  anticipated 
during  the  coming  year,  due  to  the  permanent  clos  ng  down  of  the  Perseverance 
mine  of  the  Alaska  Oastineau  Mining  Co.  in  the  Juneau  district  of  southeastern 
Alaska.  However,  there  are  factors  which  may  serve  to  offset,  to  some  degi'ee 
at  least,  the  loss  of  the  Perseverance  output.  Among  these  are  an  increased 
output  of  low-grade  Alaska  Juneau  ores  and  the  possible  entry  into  the  class  of 
producers  of  several  new  pfopeities  now  developing  relatively  high-grade  ores. 

Barring  any  serious  decline  in  the  copper  market,  not  now  antlcipatetl.  the 
production  of  copper  during  the  coming  year  should  equal  and  will  probably 
exceed  that  of  1921.  The  principal  producers  are  in -a  strong  position  as  re- 
gards reserve  ore  and  others  are  merely  awaiting  an  Jmprove<l  market  to  again 
resume  operations. 
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COMMERCE  OF  ALASKA. 

The  total  commerce  of  Alaska  for  the  calendar  year  1921  was 
$65,954,566,  a  decrease  of  $42,375,329  from  the  amount  in  1920. 
The  total  commerce  with  the  United  States  was  $63,541,381  as 
against  $106,586,095  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $43,044,814.  The  value  of 
the  output  of  gold  and  silver  dropped  from  $7,413,751  in  1920  to 
$7,350,142  in  1^1,  a  decrease  of  $63,609;  copper  shipments  dropped 
from  $14,006,477  to  $7,974,270,  a  decrease  of  $6,032,207;  canned 
salmon  and  all  other  fish  and  fish  products  dropped  from  $39,693,016 
to  $22,929,182,  a  decrease  of  $16,763,834. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  shipments  to  Alaska  during  the 
calendar  year  1921  is  due  to  the  limited  number  of  salmon  canneries 
that  were  in  operation,  a  decline  in  lode  mining  operations,  espe- 
cially copper,  and  the  falling  off  of  shipments  of  construction  mate- 
rials and  equipment  due  to  the  completion  of  the  Government  rail- 
road. 

The  decrease  of  both  copper  production  and  development,  owing  to 
the  low  price  of  metals,  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  shipments 
from  Alaska  over  1920,  as  did  the  decline  in  production  and  value 
of  canned  fish,  fish  and  whale  oils,  fertilizers,  lead  ore,  marble, 
palladium  and  platinum.  The  decreases  shown  in  shipments  to  the 
United  States  is  attributable  more  to  declining  values  rather  than 
tonnage. 

The  n^alue  of  Alaska's  mineral  output  in  1921  was  approximately 
$16,000,000  as  compared  with  $23,000,000  in  1920.  The  inactivity 
of  Alaska  mining  was  but  the  reflection  of  the  world-wide  depression 
of  the  industrj'  and  not  primarily  caused  by  local  conditions. 

Total  shipments  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  seven  months 
in  1922  amounted  to  $14,171,860,  of  which  sum  $2,643,704  repre- 
sents shipments  of  gold  and  silver;  the  same  period  in  1921  ship- 
ments totaled  $13,432,590,  of  which  sum  $2,731,630  covered  shipments 
of  gold  and  silver,  an  increase  of  $739,270  for  1922.  The  actual  gain, 
however,  in  1922  is  $1,848,530,  as  $1,109,265  appearing  in  the  1921 
statement  is  for  seal  skins  and  furs  taken  in  1920  from  the  Pribiloff 
Islands  and  belongs  to  the  1920  shipments. 

While  the  gold  and  silver  shipments  to  the  United  States  for  the 
first  seven  months  in  1922  show  a  decrease  of  $87,926,  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that,  considering  the  suspension  of  operations  of  the 
Gastineau  Mining  Co.  in  July,  1921,  and  the  $778,000  of  gold  and 
silver  produced  by  that  company  during  the  first  half  of  1921, 
Alaskans  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  first  seven  months  in 
1922  shows  a  gain  pf  approximately  $700,000. 

Merchandise  shipped  into  Alaska  during  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  1922,  amounted  to  $8,947,877,  aii  inrrease  of 
$2,192,414  for  the  same  period  of  1921. 

Fnofficial  figures  in  re  productions  throughout  Alaska  indicate  that 
the  full  year  1922,will  show  an  increase  of  shipments  to  the  United 
States  of  at  least  50  per  cent  over  the  shipments  of  1921,  comparing 
verv'  favorably  with  the  Territory's  business  of  1919  and  1920. 

There  are  in  the  District  of  Alaska  1,149  documented  vessels,  ag- 
gregating a  gross  tonnage  of  80,555,  and  2,493  imdocumented  ves- 
sels, approximating  10,W0  gross  tons.     While  the  retirement  of  a 
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FATALITH»    IN    MINKS. 

Duriiig  the  year  1921  a  total  of  15  fatalities  occurred  in  and  about  the 
mines  of  Alaska.  Two  of  these  were  due  to  snowslides;  1  to  the  wrecking 
of  a  bunk  house  in  a  storm ;  the  remaining  12  to  accidents  directly  connected 
with  mining  and  milling  Operations. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  assigned  a  representative  to  Alaska  to 
conduct  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  classes  untler  the  <lirectlon  of  the  mine 
inspectors.  For  many  years  this  work  has  been  neglected.  Probably  no  other 
part  of  the  country  is  in  need  of  first  aid  as  badly  as  Alaska.  Many  of  the 
mining  camps  are  too  small  to  support  a  doctor.  In  case  of  an  Injury  several 
days  may  elapse  before  medical  aid  can  be  given.  If  the  employees  at  such 
a  mine  are  able  to  administer  first  aid/ an  inestimable  benefit  may  be  derived 
by  an  injured  person.  . 

TB  AN  8PORTATION . 

The  difiiculties  of  transportation  continue  to  constitute  a  handicap  to  the 
growth  of  the  mining  industry  in  Alaska,  the  seriousness  of  which  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Most  of  the  mineralized  sections  of  the  Territory  are  so  remote  from  supply 
centers  or  are  so  rugged  as  to  l)e  difficult  of  approach  from  salt  water  and  river 
highways  and  such  railroads  an<l  trunk  line  wagon  and  auto  roads  as  already 
have  been  built. 

So  long  as  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  reaching  these  sections  with  supplies 
and  equipment  for  their  development  remains  prohibitive,  the  mineral  lands 
within  them  will  i-emain  nnproductlve.  At  the  present  time,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  only  such  properties  as  lie  practically  at  tidewater  or  which 
produce  ores  of  such  high  grade  a&  to  be  classed  as  bonanzas  can  be  profitably 
worked.  The  difficulties,  cost,  and  and  uncertainties  of  transportation  render 
it  impractical  in  most  cases,  at  the  present  time,  to  operate  in  the  interior 
Alaska  properties  whose  ores  require  reduction  by  concentration  and  shipment 
to  smelters  in  the  States.  Cheap  and  dependable  transportation  is  vital  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  such  properties. 

As  a  stimulus  to  prospecting,  pioneer  trails  should  be  built  into  regions 
difficult  of  access  but  known  to  be  mineralizetl.  Means  having  been  provided 
tor  entry,  prospectors  will  penetrate  such  areas.  Thorough  and  efficient  pros- 
pecting forms  the  very  foundation  of  the  continued  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
mining  Industry  of  any  country.  Every  means  should  be  provided  to  keep  the 
largest  possible  numbers  of  prospectors  busy  in  all  sections  of  the  Territory. 
Good  trails  properly  placed  will  go  far  toward  bringing  about  this  desired 
condition.  In  all  too  many  cases  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  for  the 
prospector  and  small  operator  to  pack  his  needed  supplies  and  tools  on  his 
back  over  rough  country  either  with  no  trail  to  ease  his  going  or  one  whicn 
he  has  blazed  out  and  constructed  by  his  own  efforts.  The  high  cost  of  supplies 
needful  to  the  prospector  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  rendered  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  season's  grubstake  a  formidable  undertaking.  For  this  reason 
many  prospectors  have  quit  the  game  and  it  is  only  the  resolute  few  who 
remain  to  carry  on.  It  is  evident  that  means  must  be  devised  to  revive  in- 
terest in  and  render  more  attractive  the  search  for  mineral  wealth  In  the 
Territory.  The  building  of  trails  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  area  to  be  explored  will  be  an  effective  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  end. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  funds  for  road  and  trail  building  in  the 
Territory  are  somewhat  greater  during  1922  than  during  any  former  year. 
Nevertheless,  greatly  increased  amounts  are  necessary  in  order  to  properly 
care  for  tht?  work  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  not  only  advisable  but  urgent 
The  virtual  completion  during  1921  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  from  tidewater 
to  the  Tanana  River  marks  a  great  step  forward  in  improving  transportation 
facilities  and  costs  in  interior  Alaska.  Its  completion  will  undoubtedly  be 
followed  by  active  development  of  many  mineral  deposits,  both  lode  and 
placer,  hitherto  inaccessible  or  of  too  low  grade  to  operate  under  conditions 
wliich  have  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  future  supplies  may  be 
landed  at  Fairbanks  at  practically  half  the  cost  for  transportation  formerly 
prevailing.  Such  a  reduction  can  not  fall  to  result  in  greatly  extended  opera- 
tions. Scarcely  less  important  than  lowered  costs  Is  the  ability  to  secure 
supplies  and  equipment  the  year  around  and  upon  comparatively  short  notice. 
This  is  now  made  possible  by  the  railway  connection  with  the  coast 
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An  extensive  system  of  roads  and  trails  leading  to  it  from  outlying  sections 
Jilong  its  route  is  necessary,  liowever,  before  tlie  railway  can  I'ender  the 
service  it  sliould  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  regions  tributary  to  it 
At  present,  in  so  far  as  the  mining  industry  is  concerned,  it  is,  largely,  a 
potential  artery  lacking  the  tributary  branches  necessary  for  its  proper  func- 
tioning. 

OIL   PERMITS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  applications  for  oil  permits  were  filed  as 
follows : 


Field. 


CddBay... 
Lituya  Bay. 
Aidakshak.. 

ni^iTipA 

Sositna 

Anchorage.. 
Kachemak.. 


Number 
of  entries. 

1 
Acres. 

564,170 

222 

1 

2,560 

35 

115,200 

2a 

90,860 

38 

99,200 

24 

53,080 

5 

12,800 

Field. 


Seward. 

Katalla. 

Yakataga 

Cai 

Killisnoo 

Admiralty 


Number 
of  entries. 


Acres. 


2,560 
97,983 
79,600 
7,680 
2,560 
2,560 


The  total  nunil>er  of  applications  to  July  1  is  901 ;  the  total  numl)er 
of  aoies  included  is  •2.215.766. 


FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska  showed  a  further  decline  in  the 
year  1921  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  result,  in  large  part,  of 
the  decrease<l  pack  of  canned  salmon  in  the  southeastern  and  central 
districts.  The  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  patrol  of  the  fishing 
grounds  and  enforcement  of  the  fishery  laws  and  regiilations  was 
carried  on  in  the  usual  manner.  A  niuuber  of  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  and  regulations  were  instituted,  convictions  l)eing 
secured  in  most  cases.  A  special  investigation  was  inaugurated  at 
Karluk  in  connection  with  the  counting  of  salmon  ascending  to  the 
spawning  grounds,  which  will  be  cimtinued  over  a  series  of  yeare  to 
secure  statistics  and  other  data  as  a  basis  for  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  relation  between  escapement  and  runs  of  salmon.  An  expedi- 
tion was  again  sent  into  the  Bristol  Bay  region,  which  did  excellent 
Avork  in  the  destruction  of  predatory  fishes  in  addition  to  maintaining 
u  patrol  of  the  fishing  grounds  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
regulations.  As  a  result  of  hearings  held  in  the  fall  of  1921,  further 
restrictions  were  imf^^osed  on  commercial  fishing  for  salmon.  Such 
operations  are  now  prohibited  in  all  streams  in  Alaska  and  in  the 
zone  extending  500  yards  off  their  mouths,  exceptions  l)eing  made 
only  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ugashik  and  Karluk  Rivers. 

The  permanent  force  of  the  bureau  engaged  in  fisheries  protection 
work  consisted  of  18  men,  to  which  were  added  20  stream  guards  for 
temporary  duty  during  the  fishing  season.  In  addition  to  these  were 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  service.  Four  patrol 
beats  belonging  to  the  bureau  were  used  and  a  number  of  launches 
and  power  lx)ats  were  chartered  for  varying  periods  of  service.  The 
reporting  of  prices  of  fish  in  Seattle  and  Ketchikan  to  a  number  of 
towns  in  Alaska  was  ccmtinued  by  the  fishery  intelligence  service. 
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newly  cleared  land.  Spring  seeding  was  one  week  later  than  normal 
and  the  summer  was  wet  and  cold,  with  a  larger  precipitation  than 
in  any  midsummer  of  record  The  cold  weather  favored  strong 
vegetative  growth,  but  delayed  maturity,  and  the  grain  crops  suf- 
fered heavily  by  the  severe  freezes  of  the  early  autumn,  ei^cept  for 
hay  only  and  some  barley.  The  potato  crop  was  also  injured  by 
the  unfavorable  season. 

The  cattle  industry  is  growing  slowly  and  the  number  of  hogs 
increased  rapidly  during  the  year,  but  sporadic  cases  of  cholera 
caused  severe  losses.    The  disease  is  now  m  abeyance. 

In  the  winter  of  1921-22  the  Tanana  Valley  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation milled  35  tons  of  native  wheat  into  graham,  whole  wheat 
and  white  flour  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks.  Sixty-two  farmers 
are  actively  engaged  in  developing  the  soil  and  during  the  year 
many  inquiries  were  received  from  prospective  settlers  in  the  States. 
The  season  of  1922  was  the  first  in  which  the  larger  portion  of  the 
grain  crops  in  the  interior  failed  to  ripen  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

At  the  Sitka  station  the  crossbreeding  of  strawberries  has  been 
continued  and  extended.  About  2,000  varieties  are  under  test  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  only  one  plant  of  each  variety, 
that  is  to  say,  the  original  seedling  plant.  The  strawberry  crop  f roin 
these  plants  is  very  small  this  year,  due  partly  to  a  late,  cold  spring 
and  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  deer  from  the  surrounding 
woods  invade  the  stiation  grounds  and  browse  off  the  leaves  and 
blossom  buds  from  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear.  They 
also  ate  off  the  sprouting  leaves  from  the  test  orchard  and  any  otheV 
green  thing  that  was  available.  The  crossbreeding  of  potatoes  has 
been  continued  and  some  170  new  seedling  plants  are  grown  this  year. 
Upward  of  200  varieties  are  now  under  test.  Last  fall  60  numbers 
were  named  and  will  be  perpetuated  under  these  names.  The  test 
orchard  bloomed  profusely  but  it  has  set  comparatively  few  apples. 
The  Yellow  Transparent  and  the  Loveland  Raspberry  are  the  two 
most  promising  apples  for  this  region.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  cunants  and  gooseberries,  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Rasp- 
berries, on  the  other  hand,  were  winterkilled  so  there  are  no  rasp- 
berries at  the  station  this  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the  native  salmon- 
berry  growing  in  exposed  places.  The  station  has  under  construction 
a  concrete  root  cellar  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  finished  before  cold 
weather. 

At  the  Matanuska  station  the  work  has  progressed  satisfactorily. 
There  are  65  acres  under  culture,  all  in  crop,  most  of  the  land  being 
devoted  to  grain  crops  of  early  varieties.  The  main  buildings  at  the 
station  have  been  erected,  and  those  that  needed  completion,  as  for 
instance  the  silo  and  the  root  cellar,  have  been  completed  the  past 
spring.  A  new  barn  for  the  shelter  of  machinery  is  in  the  process  of 
being  erected,  and  other  minor  improvements  are  being  made.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  50  or  more  acres  be  made  available  for 
culture  as  soon  as  possible.  The  live  stock  at  the  station  is  doing  well. 
The  milking  Shorthorns,  which  were  introduced  at  that  station  two 
years  ago,  appear  to  be  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  is  believed  that 
this  breed  is  suitable  for  dairy  farming  in  this  section  of  Alaska. 
There  is  a  flock  of  15  ewes  of  sneep  headed  by  a  pure-bred  Cotswold 
ram,  and  that  flock  was  increased  by  16  lambs  the  past  spring. 
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At  the  Fairbanks  Experiment  Station  several  new  buildings  are 
needed.  The  work  that  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Rampart  Experi- 
ment Station  in  the  crossbreeding  of  grains  has  been  transferred  to 
Fairbanks  Experiment  Station.  It  is  deemed  to  be  very  important, 
and  new  varieties  will  be  produced  by  crossing  early,  giains  that  can 
mature  in  that  latitude  and  selection  made  fropi  the  best  of  the  pro- 
duction for  perpetuation.  There  are  100  acres  under  culture,  but 
this  area  is  not  suflScient  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  work  and  more 
land  must  be  cleared  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  for  that  work 
are  available. 

The  work  at  the  Rampart  station  has  been  reduced  to  the  growing 
of  hardy  alfalfa  and  hardy  vetches  and  some  increase  plats  of  varie- 
ties of  gi*ain  originated  there  by  cross  fertilization.  The  hardy 
alfalfa  has  been  a  conspicuous  success. 

At  Kodiak  station  the  work  has  been  reduced  in  order  to  reduce 
the  erst  of  maintaining  the  station.  This  reduction  has  been  made 
at  the  Kalsin  Bay  extension  of  the  station.  Kalsin  Bay  is  by  no 
means  abandoned,  but  the  amount  of  stock  kept  there,  usually  up- 
ward of  70  head,  has  been  removed  and  reduced  so  that  the  herd  can 
be  kept  at  Kodiak  proper,  where  the  cattle  can  be  cared  for  at  less 
expense.  The  reservation  of  the  station  at  Kodiak  has  been  extended 
by  a  half  section  of  land,  which  was  surveyed  and  set  aside  by  Execu- 
tive order  the  past  spring.  There  are  now  at  the  station  a  few  pure- 
bred Holstein  cows  and  a  bull,  a  few  pure-bred  Galloway  cows  and  a 
bull,  and  about  15  head  of  crossbred  cattle  obtained  by  crossing  these 
]>reeds.  The  idea  is  to  develop  a  cow  that  shall  be  as  hardy  as  the 
(iralloway  and  as  well  adapted  to  that  section  of  the  country  and  still 
give  a  fair  mess  of  milk.  This  experiment  has  progressed  satisfac- 
torily. There  are  several  crossbred  heifers  and  some  of  these  have 
calved  and  are  being  milked.  It  will  take  time  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
j^eriment.  Selections  have  to  be  made  and  judgment  exercised  in  the 
crossing  of  these  animals,  but  in  the  ( ourse  of  a  few  years  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  there  will  be  established  an  Alaska  dairy  cow 
suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  southwestern  Alaska.  It  is  de- 
.sired  to  retain  the  black  color  and  hornless  character  of  the  Gralloway. 
By  withdrawing  from  Kalsin  Bay  it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  the 
forage  needed  by  the  herd  on  cultivated  land  at  Kodiak,  and  the  ad- 
dition to  the  area  of  the  station  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Exten- 
sive fencing  of  this  new  addition  is  nnder  way.     * 

NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska 
includes  the  school  service,  the  medical  service,  and  the  reindeer 
sen-ice,  with  a  field  force  in  Alaska  during  the  yjear  of  5  superin- 
tendents, 144  teachers,  8  physicians,  and  14  nurses. 

The  work  extends  throughout  the  Territory  from  the  southernmost 
boundary  to  the  northernmost  cape.  The  majority  of  the  villages 
in  which  the  work  is  located  are  practically  inaccessible  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.  Some  regions  are  especially  difficult  of  access. 
In  the  delta  between  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers,  a  country 
of  lakes  and  marshes,  there  are  hundreds  of  Eskimos  living  in  abiect 
squalor  and  not  hitherto  reached  by  any  civilizing  influence.    During 
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the  summer  of  1921  a  teacher  and  his  wife  were  sent  into  this  region, 
taking  with  them  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  a  school  builaing, 
the  equipment  necessary  for  opening  a  school,  and  the  supplies  needed 
for  a  year. 

School  buildings  were  also  erected  at  Sleetmute,  on  the  Kuskok- 
wim;  at  Xoorvik,  in  Arctic  Alaska;  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in 
Bering  Sea ;  and  at  Eek,  a  remote  village  in  western  Alaska.  It  was 
necessary  to  send  from  Seattle  to  their  destinations  all  of  the  mate- 
rials for  use  in  constructing  these  buildings  and  carrying  on  the 
school  for  a  year. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  maintained  hospitals  at  Juneau,  Ka- 
nakanak,  Akiak,  Xulato,  and  Noorvik.  As  heretofore,  teachers  in 
settlements  where  the  services  of  a  ph vsician  or  nurse  were  not  avail- 
able were  supplied  with  medicines  lor  use  in  relieving  minor  ail- 
ments. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  native  villages  in  Alaska  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education's  work  is  carried  on  are  not  on  the  routes  of 
steamers  which  visit  the  larger  settlements.  Transportation  of 
appointees  and  supplies  to  the  remoter  places  has  been  secured  only 
with  difficulty  and  by  the  payment  of  heavy  charges  to  small  trading 
schooners  going  to  those  regions  at  infrequent  and  irregular  intervals. 
This  is  a  precarious,  inadequate,  and  expensive  procedure. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  for  a  vessel  suitable  for  use  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  Alaskan  work,  the  Na\^  Department 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  U.  S.  o.  Boxer^ 
a  wooden  vessel  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  500  tons  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  The  Boxer  is  now  being 
jirepared  for  service  in  Alaskan  waters. 

By  means  of  the  Boxer^  the  Alaska  division  wnll  be  able  to  make 
its  own  plans  for  the  economical  transportation  from  Seattle  of  its 
appointees,  and  of  supplies  for  its  schools,  hospitals,  and  reindeer 
stations.  On  its  southward  voyage  it  can  brin^  out  teachers  whose 
terms  of  service  have  expired,  and  carry  for  Eskimo  herders  reindeer 
meat  which  they  wish  to  be  sold  in  the  States.  It  can  carry  timber 
from  forested  regions  to  the  timberless  sections.  It  can  distribute 
coal  among  the  various  settlements.  It  can  be  used  as  a  school  of 
navigation  and  seamanship  for  young  native  men. 

•     REINDEER  INDUSTRY. 

Reindeer  herds  are  now  distributed  among  the  principal  native 
settlements  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska  Feninsula.  The 
annual  imports  from  tlie  more  remote  herds  have  not  vet  been 
received.  It  is  estimated  that  if  there  has  been  the  usual  20  per 
cent  increase  there  would  now  be  in  Alaska  approximately  259,000 
reindeer,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one-third 
to  the  Lapps  and  whites. 

In  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  there  is  unlimited 
])asturage  for  reindeer.  During  the  past  winter  a  herd  of  1,352  rein- 
deer was  driven  by  Bureau  of  Education  herders  approximately  1,000 
miles  from  a  point  on  tlie  Bering  Sea  coast  to  grazing  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railroad.  Hitherto  it  has  been  possible  to  export 
reindeeir  meat  fn>m  the  Nome  region  to  Seattle  only  during  the  snort 
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season  of  open  navigation  in  midsummer.  The  Alaska  Railroad  will 
provide  unlimited  means  of  transportation  for  reindeer  meat  and 
hides  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

During  the  autumn  of  1921  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Unalga  trans- 
ported for  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  herd  of  64  reindeer  from  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  to  Kodiak  Island.  The  western  half  of  Kodiak 
Island  is  untimbered  and  abounds  in  grazing  lands  on  which  great 
herds  of  reindeer  can  be  supported.  Through  its  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  reindeer,  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  provide  the  natives 
of  Kodiak  Island  with  a  source  of  food  and  establish  a  future  in- 
dustry for  the  island  from  whose  ice-free  harbors  reindeer  meat  and 
hides  can  be  readily  exported. 

The  magnitude  and  value  o^  the  reindeer  industr}'  resulted  in 
1920  in  the  making  by  Congress  of  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agric^ulture,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  conduct  investigations, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations  for  the  improvement  of  the  rein- 
deer industry  in  Alaska.  The  distribution  of  reindeer  among  the 
natives  and  the  use  of  the  enterprise  as  the  form  of  industrial  edu- 
cation best  adapted  to  the  races  inhabiting  the  untimbered  regions 
of  Alaska  remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  conducted  active  investigations 
of  the  reindeer  grazing  areas  of  Alaska  to  determine  the  forage 
resources  of  the  Territory,  in  addition  to  working  out  plans  for 
allotting  defihite  grazing  "areas  to  herd  owners  unoer  a  permit  for 
leasing  system.  Grazing  experts  covered  a  large  amount  of  the 
territority,  including  the  interior  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Kus- 
kokwim  Kiver,  to  the  district  about  McGrath,  and  to  the  Broad  Pass 
country  on  the  railroad  which  extends  from  the  coast  to  Fairbanks. 

A  seagoing  power  schooner  was  purchased  and  made  available 
tlie  1st  of  July,  1921,  in  which  visits  wei-e  made  to  Nunivak  and  St. 
Lawrence  Islands,  and  the  coast*  of  Bering  Sea  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuskokwim  River  northward  to  Bering  Straits  and  along  the 
Arctic  coast  as  far  as  Kotzebue  Sound  and  Point  Hope. 

During  the  winter  of  1921-22  a  parasitologist  and  a  grazing  ex- 
pert were  detailed  to  Waashington,  where  a  bulletin  was  prepared 
giving  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  the  reindeer  business  with 
reconmiendations  for  improved  methods  of  herd  management. 

The  owners  of  reindeer  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Biological  Survey  in  the  Territory,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances have  adopted  tl\e  improved  methods  recommended.  Bene- 
ficial results  are  already  being  reported  from  such  changes  in  man- 
agement. 

In  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  Biological  Survey  spent  a  large  part 
of  the  year  investigating  and  mapping  different  islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  their  availibilitv  for  grazing  and  fox-farming 
purposes.  Experiments  made  by  the  Biolo^caT  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  the  introduction  of  remdeer  in  the  Aleutian 
chain  have  proved  the  adaptability^-  of  these  islands  to  reindeer 
growing. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  for  one  of  the  bureau's  representa- 
tives to  proceed  to  northern  Norway  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  reindeer  industry  in  that  region  and  reporting  on  it  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  make  available  any  facts  that  mi^irht 
be  useful  to  the  industry  in  Alaska. 

The  Biological  Survey  and  the  Forest  Service  have  arranged  a 
cooperative  program  for  the  leasing  of  islands  and  management  of 
the  fur-farming  development  in  the  national  forests  and  on  the 
islands  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
The  Biological  Survey  purchased  a  good  seagoing  power  cruiser  for 
use  in  connection  with  this  work  along  the  southern  and  southeastern 
coast  of  the  Territory.  The  boat  will  maintain  headquarters  at 
Juneau,  and  the  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  bui*eau's 
chief  representative  in  the  Territory.  The  development  of  the  fnr- 
farming  industry  along  the  coast  and  islands  of  southeastern  Alaska 
has  been  extremely  rapid  during  the  last  two  years  and  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  stable  industries  of  that  region. 

The  Biological  Survey  will  have  its  chief  fur-faraiing  expert 
spend  several  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  fiscal  year  in- 
vestigating, with  the  bureau's  chief  representative  in  the  Territory, 
the  ftir-farming  industry  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  bulletin  on  the  subject.  This  should  be  of  material  advan- 
tage to  the  fur  farmers  and  assist  in  upbuilding  the  industry. 

During  the  year  several  changes  were  made  in  the  fur  regulations 
in  response  to  requests  from  different  parts  of  the  Territory  accom- 
panied by  a  proper  showing  that  such  changes  were  desirable.  The 
fur  law  and  reflations  were  enforced  so  far  as  was  practicable 
with  an  appropriation  of  only  $15,000  a  year,  but,  fortunately,  Con- 
gress increased  this  amount  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  $i^O,(X)0, 

which  will  give  opportunity  to  accomplish  much  more. 

» 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  work  being  done  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  should 
receive  all  possible  support,  as  Alaska  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
water-borne  transportation  tor  its  connection  with  the  outside  world, 
and  adequate  charts  are  needed  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
entering  and  leaving  the  Territory. 

Many  of  the  present  charts  are  mere  adaptations  from  the  work 
of  earlier  explorers  and  navigators.  The  policy  of  the  Coast  and 
(jeodetic  Survey  is  to  expedite  the  surveys  as  funds  are  available. 

The  much-needed  wire  drag  surveys  through  the  main  ship  chan- 
nels of  southeast  Alaska,  commenced  in  1914  and  discontinued  during 
the  war,  are  now  completed  from  the  boundary  line  at  Dixon  En- 
trance to  Skagway.  A  large  surveying  party  is  engaged  in  continu- 
ing this  work  through  Lynn  Canal,  Cross  Sound,  and  Icy  Straits. 

The  hydrographic  an^  topographic  surveys  commenced  in  1917 
from  Dixon  JEntrance  along  tne  outer  coast  have  been  extended 
northward  to  Noyes  Island.  The  largest  survey  vessel  operated  by 
the  Coast  Survey  is  now  engaged  in  extending  this  work  northwarcl 
toward  Sitka.  This  work  not  only  includes  a  detailed  siurvey  of  the 
^hore  line,  but  depths  are  obtained  from  the  beach  to  the  1,000- fathom 
curve,  the  location  of  fishing  banks  in  this  vicinity  being  obtained 
on  these  sounding  lines. 
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A  ship  has  been  engaged  in  making  a  detailed  survey  of  Ernest 
Sound  and  Blake  Channel,  so  as  to  furnish  data  for  the  construction 
of  a  large-scale  chart  of  this  vicinity,  for  which  there  has  been 
a  ffreat  demand.  A  detached  launch  party  has  been  engaged  in 
making  a  survey  of  Icy  Bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  oil  has  been 
found. 

NEW  VESSELS. 


Three  vessels  have  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  by  the  Navy  Department.  These  vessels  were  built 
for  mine-sweeping  duty  by  the  Navy  and  have  been  altered  to  make 
them  available  for  survevmg  work.  Two  of  these  vessels  have  been 
assigned  to  duty  in  Alaska,  one  to  take  the  place  of  a  smaller  vessel 
which  is  poorly  fitted  for  surveying  dutv,  and  the  other  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  fleet  already  operated  there.  It  is  now  planned  that  one  of 
these  parties  will  make  a  survey  in  Shelikof  Straits  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cold  Bay  and  other  bays  westward  from  there-  This  survey  is 
much  needed  for  the  development  of  the  oil  fields  in  this  locality. 
Another  of  these  vessels  will  probably  revise  the  survey  of  Cook 
Inlet  north  of  Fire  Island  where  great  changes  have  occurred  since 
the  last  surveys  were  made.  In  addition,  the  party  on  this  vessel 
will  probably  undertake  the  much-needed  surveys  in  Prince  William 
Sound  and  of  the  outside  coasts  from  Latouche  and  Montague 
Islands  westward  to  Seward. 

In  the  past  scattering  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  strenuous 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce,  but  the  industries  have  far 
outstripped  the  progress  of  these  surveys  wholly  through  lack  of 
sufficient  appropriations. 

The  rapid  development  of  Alaska  along  commercial  lines  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  request  for  surveys  and  for  information  pertain- 
ing to  areas  where  newly  selected  sites  for  proposed  industries  have 
been  chosen. 

TIDAL  AND   CURRENT  WORK. 

For  controlling  the  hydrographic  work  in  southeastern  Alaska  a 
principal  tidal  station  was  maintained  at  Ketchikan  for  the  full  year 
from  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922.  In  connection  with  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  in  various  Alaskan  waters,  short  series  of  tidal 
observations  were  made  at  20  different  points,  these  series  varying 
in  length  from  a  few  daj^s  to  four  and  a  half  months. 

The  Coast  and  CJeodetic  Survey  is  now  publishing  annually  in 
advance,  in  its  Pacific  Coast  Tide  Tables,  tne  predicted  times  and 
heights  of  the  tide  for  every  day  of  the  year  at  the  following  six 
Alaskan  ports:  Sitka,  Juneau,  Seldovia,  Anchorage,  Kodiak,  and 
St.  Michael.  The  tide  tables  further  give  the  tidal  differences  for 
about  200  other  points  in  Alaska,  so  that  the  navigator  is  enabled 
to  determine  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  at  practically  any 
desired  point.  In  general,  the  tidal  work  in  Alaskan  waters  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  in  connection  with  the  regular  hydrographic 
work  and  can  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try at  a  nominal  increased  co^. 

With  regard  to  currejits,  however,  the  situation  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorj\    And  it  is  essential  to  note  that  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
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behavior  of  the  currents  is,  in  all  waters,  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
in  the  safeguarding  of  navigation,  in  Alaskan  waters  it  is  doubly  so, 
for  in  Alaskan  waters  in  many  cases  deep  water  extends  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  shore,  and  soundings  are  therefore  of  comparatively 
little  value  to  the  navigator  in  apprising  him  of  the  imminence  of 
danger.  In  thick  weather,  therefore,  when  the  navigator  can  not 
determine  his  position  by  lights  or  other  landmarks,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  know  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  currents  to  which  his  vessel  may  be  subject  and  which  may, 
unknown  to  him,  be  carrying  his  valuable  cargo  of  life  and  property 
to  destruction. 

Carried  on  by  itself  a  current  survey  entails  considerable  expense. 
Fortunately,  however,  in  connection  with  other  hydrographic  work, 
current  observations  may  be  made  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  now  working  out  a  plan  which 
will  permit  a  small  party  to  make  current  observations  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  surveying  vessels  operating  in  Alaskan  waters. 

'  CONTROL  SURVEYS  IN  ALASKA. 

For  some  time  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  Alaska  surveys  has 
been  a  system  of  control  which  would  connect  and  coordinate  the 
scattered  hydrographic,  topographic,  and  cadastral  surveys  of  the 
Territory.  Such  control  surveys  were  especially  needed  in  prepar- 
ing navigating  charts  in  coastal  Alaska  and  in  placing  upon  a  proj^er 
datum  the  many  scattered  surveys  in  the  interior  river  valleys. 

The  report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska  for  1921  mentioned  the 
proposed  extension,  in  cooperation  with  Canada,  of  an  arc  of  precise 
triangulation  from  Puget*  Sound  through  southeast  Alaska  and 
Yukon  Territory  to  the  Yukon  River  at  Eagle  and  thence  across 
western  Alaska  to  Fairbanks,  extending  toward  the  interior  a  scheme 
of  triangulation  which  will  eventually  meet  that  which  is  being  ex- 
tended through  southeast  Alaska  toward  the  upper  Yukon.  A 
speedy  linking  up  of  these  two  sections  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Had  such 
control  been  available  15  years  ago  much  time  and  money  could  have 
been  saved  in  surveys  made  during  that  period,  and  the  development 
of  the  interior  region  of  Alaska  would  have  been  hastened,  for  many 
Federal  surveying  operations  have  been  postponed  for  lack  of  such 
control. 

Extensions  of  this  single  arc  of  triangulation  are  also  needed  badly. 
One  branch  should  extend  from  Fairbanks  to  Valdez,  along  the  route 
of  the  stage  road,  with  a  spur  to  connect  to  the  Alaska-Canada 
boundary  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tanana.  Another  should 
extend  from  Fairbanks  down  the  Yukon  to  Norton  Sound.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  main  routes  can  be  spanned  by  control  surveys  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Of  only  slightly  less  importance  to  interior  surveys  is  the  line  of 
precise  levels  which  .the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  began  in  the 
spring  of  1922  and  which  will  be  extended  as  rapidlv  as  possible 
to  Fairbanks  and  from  there  alone:  the  stage  routes  to  Valdez.  Lines 
from  Fairbanks  to  Eagle  and  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  are  also 
promised  as  soon  as  the  funds  for  such  work  will  permit  them  to  be 
run.  These  levels  wi|l  furnish  basic  elevations  for  a  large  area, 
which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  local  inditstrial  surveys. 
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MAGNETIC  WORK. 


During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  magnetic  declination  was  deter- 
mined at  a  large  number  of  triangulation  stations  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  and  the  area  of  local  disturbance  about  Port  Snettisham  was 
examined  in  detail.  Observations  on  board  ship  showed  that  even  in 
mid-channel  the  effect  was  suflScient  to  endanger  a  vessel  passing 
through  in  thick  weather.  These  observations  will  be  extended  to 
other  areas  where  the  presence. of  local  disturbance  is  indicated. 
Magnetic  observations  are  needed  along  the  northern  and  western 
shores  of  Alaska  and  in  the  interior. 

Observations  were  made  along  th«  Bering  Sea  coast,  Alaska, 
Siberia,  and  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  at  St.  Michael,  Nome,  Teller 
City,  Point  Hope,  Point  Barrow,  Demarcation  Point,  in  Alaska,  and 
at  Emma  Harbor  (Providence  Bay)  and  Whelen  (East  Hope)  in 
Siberia.  This  work  had  great  value  for  two  reasons:  It  connected 
the  magnetic  work  of  the  Amundsen  expedition  with  previous  mag- 
netic work  in  Alaska ;  it  provided  values  of  the  magnetic  declination 
in  Alaska  at  places  where  previous  knowledge  was  very  indefinite, 
and,  accordingly,  makes  it  possible  to  provide  more  accurate  mag- 
netic information  on  the  charts  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic.  Cor- 
rect magnetic  values  are  of  great  importance,  because,  at  best,  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  magnetic  pole,  the  compass  is  far  more  uncer- 
tain than  in  southern  regions.  The  results  brought  out,  however, 
the  great  need  of  a  real  magnetic  survey  in  the  interior  of  Alaska. 
The  present  situation  of  magnetic  stations,  existing  only  along  the 
main  lines  of  travel,  leaves  vast  areas  without  observations  of  any 
kind. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  maintained  an  observatory  at 
Sitka  since  1902.  Continuous  observations  have  been  made  of  the 
magnetic  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  without  break  since  that 
time.  The  disturbances  known  as  magnetic  storms  which  affect  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  elements  occur  with  great 
frequency  in  Alaska.  These  storms  are  apparently  related  to  un- 
usual difficulties  in  submarine  cable  transmission  and  also  to  opera- 
tion of  radio  stations. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 

The  establisliment  of  the  Juneau  engineer  district,  on  April  1, 
1921,  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  has  marked  a 
^eat  advance  in  the  manner  of  handling  river  and  harboi*  improve- 
ments. 

The  president  of  the  Alaska  Koad  Comnvission  was  appointed  dis- 
trict engineer  and  the  other  two  members  of  the  commission  were 
designated  as  his  military  assistants.  The  president  of  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission  was  also  detailed  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  repairs  to  any  aid  to  navigation  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
sixteenth  lighthouse  district  and  to  act  in  a  consulting  capacity 
therewith,  and  was  directed  to  report  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  only  two  works  of  improvement  now  authorized  are  the  Apocm 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Nome  Harbor.  The  improvement  of 
Nome  Harbor,  which  will  be  completed  this  year,  involved  the  dredg- 
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ing  of  the  mouth  of  Snake  River  and  the  construction  of  two  jetties. 
Surveys  were  authorized  and  made  for  a  breakwater  at  Wranpjell 
Harbor  and  the  improvement  of  Wran^U  Narrows.  Reports  have 
been  favorably  passed  upon  and  submitted  to  Congress.  Items  have 
been  introduced  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  for  next  year  for  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  Tolovana  River,  Kuskokwim  Porta|re^ 
and  Gastineau  Channel. 

This  engineer  district  carries  out  the  important  duties  of  the  Fed- 
eral (lovernment  in  connection  with  permits  for  the  construction  of 
bridpres,  wharves,  and  other  structures  over  navigable  waters,  in- 
cluding fi^h  traps,  both  fixed  and  floating.  The  local  supervision  of 
such  permits  has  been  of  grent  value  in  facilitating  efficient  super- 
vision over  such  structures* 

A  thorough  investigation  is  now  being  made  of  all  fish  traps  within 
the  Territory  to  insure  compliance  with  the  Federal  regulations 
guarding  the  interests  of  navigation,  including  location,  display  of 
lights,  etc.,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  both  the  large  shipping 
interests  and  the  operators  of  many  small  gas  boats  and  fishing 
schooners  within  the  Territory. 

* 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Eight  new  lights  were  established  in  Alaska  by  the  Lighthouse 
Service  since  June  30,  1921.  Two  lights  were  changed  from  fixed  to 
flashing,  one  gas  and  whistling  buoy,  one  gas  and  bell  buoy,  one 
gas  buoy,  and  three  buoys  of  other  types,  and  eight  beacons  were 
established. 

Before'  the  close  of  the  present  season  several  new  lights  will  l>e 
established  as  well  as  a  niunber  of  unlighted  aids,  and  a  more  power- 
ful fog  signal  will  be  installed  at  Cape  Hinchinbrook  Light  Station. 

The  total  number  of  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  including 
lights^  gas  buoys,  fog  signals,  unlighted  buoys,  and  day  marks,  in 
commission  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922, 
was  563,  including  212  lights,  and  14  gas  buoj's,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  189  lighted  aids  since  June  30,  1910,  or  about  505  per  cent. 

In  March,  1922,  Congress  appropriated  $125,000  for  new  aids  to 
navigation  and  improvement  of  existing  aids  in  Alaska.  Under 
this  appropriation  it  is  proposed  to  make  important  improvements 
at  Pomt  Retreat  and  Guard  Islands  Light  Stations,  and  to  establish 
about  19  additional  unattended  lights  and  two  new  lighted  buoys. 
Estimate  has  been  submitted  for  $175,000  for  a  new  light  and  fog- 
signal  station  at  Cape  Spencer. 

The  following  table,  which  gives  the  total  number  of  aids  to 
navigation  on  June  30  of  1910,  1915,  and  of  each  succeeding  venr, 
illustrates  the  progress  in  establishing  aids  in  the  Territory' : 
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MAIL  SERVICE. 

The  most  outstanding^item  of  development  and  improvement  in 
the  mail  service  in  tlie  Territory  during  the  year  is  the  completion 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  under  the  supervision  of  the  Alaskan  En- 
gineering Commission.  This  line  is  now  completed  through  to  Ne- 
nana  and  Fairbanks,  and  trains  are  operated  twice  a  week  in  each 
direction  from  Seward  via  Anchorage  to  Nenana;  the  steam  trains 
operating  twice  a  week  from  Nenana  to  Fairbanks  and  motor  trains 
operating  on  the  other  four  days  of  the  week.  These  trains  make 
direct  connection  with  boats  of  the  Northern  Commercial  Co.  of 
Alaska  at  Nenana  for  Tanana,  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
boats  of  the  Yukon  Navigation  Co.  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
and  with  the  overland  routes  during  the  closed  season.  Since  July 
1  trains  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  have  been  operated  between  Seward 
and  Nenana  on  a  22-hour  schedule.  This  means  an  advance  of  prac- 
tically three  days  to  the  mails  for  the  interior. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  mails  between  Seattle  and 
Alaskan  ports  have  been  carried  by  freight  and  express,  but  imder 
the  present  administration  postal-clerk  service  on  these  boats  has 
been  restored,  and  mails  arriving  at  Seattle  on  date  of  sailing  are 
advanced  one  sailing;  mails  for  the  principal  ports  in  Alaska  are 
worked  by  the  postal  clerk  en  route  tor  immediate  delivery  on  ar- 
rival; and  outward  mails  are  dispatched  to  trains  immediately  on 
arrival  at  Seattle,  and  for  carrier  delivery  in  the  business  district  of 
that  city. 

Effective  with  December  last  contract  was  effected  under  the  mer- 
chant marine  act  with  the  San  eluan  Fishing  &  Packing  Co.,  who  now 
operate  the  steamer  StaiT  from  Seward  via  Seldovia  and  interme- 
diate points  to  T'^^nalaska,  and  .to  Nushagak  and  Dillingham  durin<r 
the  season  of  navigation  in  Bering  Sea.  This  boat  operates  on  a 
regular  schedule,  leaving  Seward  about  the  10th  of  each  month  in 
close  connection  with  the  steamers  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  The 
steamer  ASfarr  is  equipped  to  handle  a  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sengers, has  a  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  etc.,  and  is  giving  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  excellent  service. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  boat  servire  in 
the  vicinity  of  Juneau,  Sitka,  Skagway,  Petersburg,  Ketchikan,  and 
Wrangell,  under  the  contracts  let  effective  July  1. 

The  mail  service  in  Alaska  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent, Railway  Mail  Service,  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  assistant  chief 
clerks  located  at  Seward  and  Nenana. 

NAVAL  COMMUNICATION  SERVICE. 

Tlie  facilities  for  rapid  conmiunication  in  the  Territory  are  aug- 
mented by  the  radio  stations  maintained  and  operated  by  the  Navy 
Department.  Communication  stations  are  located  at  Ketchikan, 
Sitka.  Juneau,  Cordova,  Seward,  Dutch  Harbor,  and  on  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  Islands  in  the  Pribilof  grbup.  Radio  compass  stations 
on  Soa))stone  Point  and  Cape  Hinchinbrook  afford  valuable  assist- 
ance to  shi]>s  navigating  the  difficult  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Icy 
Strait  and  the  entrance  to  Prince  William  Sound. 

The  naval  communication  service  provides  the  solution  for  two 
important  problems,  in  that,  in  addition  to  its  normal  work  of  secur- 
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in«r  communication  with  shipping  in  waters  contiguous  to  the  coast 
and  on  tlie  northern  trans-racific  routes,*  it  extends  facilities  for 
rapid  communication  to  localities  inaccessible  to  the  Army  cable  and 
telegraph  system  and  insures  uninternipted  communication  for  the 
entire  Territory  during  interruptions  to  the  Army  service. 

The  organization  is  such  that  two  main  arteries  are  provided  for 
communication  between  the  United  States  and  the  Territory.  The 
high-powered  stations  at  Ketchikan  and  Astoria  provide  for  south- 
eastern i)oints:  the  stations  at  (\)rdova  and  Puget  Soimd  form  the 
main  route  for  i>oints  in  southwestern  Alaska.  The  dividing  line 
between  the  two  sections  is  the  meridian  140°  W. 

The  station  on  St.  Paul  Island  is  important,  in  that  its  location 
permits  its  use  bv  ships  in  any  part  of  the  North  Pacific  and  in 
oriental  watei's.  ^his  station  is  also  the  main  link  in  the  northern 
trans-Pacific  circuit  for  comuuinication  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient.  The  route  at  present  is  via  the  stations  at  Puget 
Sound,  Cordova,  St.  Paul,  and  Kussian  Island,  near  Vladivostok. 

Tlie  Territory  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  communication  by  radio 
owing  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
recei)tion. 

WASHINGTON-ALASKA   CABLE  AND   TELEGRAPH. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Washington -Alaska  militaiT  cable  and 
iclegraph  system  in  the  progress  and  development  of  Alaska  can 
not  be  overestimated.  The  need  of  a  new  cable,  however,  is  very 
urgent.  Couununicaticm  over  the  system  was  interrupted  a  total 
of  lOH  days  10  houi-s  and  I  minute  during  the  year,  there  having 
been  eight  interrupt i(ms.  Satisfactory  cooperation  has  l)een  main- 
tained between  the  Alaskan  Engine^ering  Commission's  telegraph 
line  running  from  Fairbanks  to  Seward. 

The  total  value  of  (lovernuient  and  commercial  business  trans- 
acted! (luring  the  vear  amounted  to  $221,780.90;  expenditures  totaled 

j?ll.V.>14.7;i. 

Further  details  apjK^ar  in  the  following  statement: 

NiiiiiImt  of  cnhlrs  n]HTJit(Ml  by  tlu*  system  iii  Alaska  ..  .    — 16 

Total  iiill**ajre,  iiichiillnj:  St^attle-Sitka  cahlo    (statute  iiiiies) 2,703 

Total  laiitl-llne  inllea;;e  ^statute  iniU's)  ..      . 7951 

NhuiIkt  of  Signal  (Vtrps  t(»lej;rai>h.  cabh'.  :uu\  nuWo  stations  in  Alaska 48 

NnniiMM-  of  Si^nil  Corps  ofllcors  an<l  mm  in  Alaska  (ap[)rnximnte) 247 

Liiit  of  stathms  in  Alaakn. 

M<*av«'r  Dam T<»lo^a|)b.  i  Ilojran Tcle^JTaph. 

Bircln^s J>o. 

<:h<»na I>o. 

Circle llaflio. 

<  'opnor  Center Telejrra]>h . 

Cor(i(»va Cable 

Craig Iladio.  Kokrinw Telepaph. 

l)onnellv Teleprapli.  \  Kotlik liadio(Bummcr office). 

Douglas. Cable.  |  Koyukuk Telofj;raph. 

Fairbanks Radio  and  wOegrapb.  .  Tivengocxl Radio. 

Fort  Egbert Do.  |  Mc(  'allum T(»legraph. 

Fort  (ii!)bon J>o.                          I  McCarty Do. 

Fort  Yukon Do.                             Melozi Do. 

(lalena Mc(jlratb Radio. 

(lulkana Telegrapb.  ■  Xenana Telegraph. 

Jlaines Cable.  '  \om<* Radio. 


Holy  ( Yoss Radio. 

Hot  Springs.  .....  Telef?r»ph. 

Iditarod Radio. 

Juneau Cable. 

Ketchikan Do. 
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List  of  ttaUona  in  Alaska — Cknitinued. 


Xoor\ik Radio. 

Niilato Do. 

Paxson Telegraph. 

Petersburg Cable. 

Richardson Telegraph. 

St.  Michael Radio. 

Salcha Telegraph. 


Sitka Cable. 

Skagwav Do. 

Tiekhell Telwraph. 

Tolovana Do. 

Tonsina Do. 

Valdez Cabje  and  telegraphl 

Wortmans. Telegraph. 


Seward Cable.   ,  1  Wrangell Cable  and  radio. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  mining  industry  were  very  satisfactory 
throughout  the  year.  Help  was  plentiful  and  no  troubles  of  any 
sort  were  reported. 

Some  reductions  in  wage  scales  were  made  during  the  year,  but 
wages  still  remain  at  very  satisfactory  levels. 

At  ,the  larger  mines  oi  the  coastal  regions  the  present  wage  scale 
ranges  as  follows:  Machine  drillmen,  $4  to  $6.50;  machine  helpers, 
$4  to  $6;  muckers,  $3.50  to  $5;  timbermen,  $4.50  to  $6;  timber 
helpers,  $4  to  $4.50;  trackmen,  $4  to  $4.90;  pipemen,  $4  to  $5.50; 
caiyenters,  $5.15  to  $7;  carpenters'  helpers,  $4  to  $5.50;  black- 
smiths, $5  to  $7;  blacksmiths'  helpers,  $4  to  $5.50;  hoisting  engi- 
neers, $4  to  $5.75 ;  cagers,  $4  to  $4.90 ;  laborers,  $3.50  to  $5. 

From  the  above  wages  deductions  are  made  for  board  and  room 
and  for  hospital  fees  and  medical  attendance.  Deductions  for  board 
range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  and  for  hospital  and  medical  attend- 
ance from  $1.50  to  $2.40  per  month. 

Wages  for  coal  miners  in  the  Matanuska  field  in  1921  were  $8.60 
per  day  for  eight  hours.  Unskilled  labor  received  $7.90  per  day. 
Working  conditions  and  living  accommodations  were  excellent. 

At  most  of  the  larger  camps  cottages  for  employees  with  families 
are  supplied  by  the  operators  at  very  reasonable  rentals. 

Living  costs  anvwhere  along  the  coastal  sections  of  Alaska  are 
but  little  higher  than  in  Seattle  and  rents  are  cheaper. 

In  the  interior  of  Alaska  wages  and  living  conditions  varv  so 
^eatly  that  general  statements  with  regard  to  them  are  difficult 
to  make.  In  the  larger  camps,  such  as  Fairbanks  and  Iditarod, 
wages  for  placer  miners  are  from  $5  to  $6  per  day,  in  addition  to 
which  the  operators  furnish  board.  The  item  of  board  is  estimated 
at  from  $2  to  $3  per  day,  making  the  wages,  in  effect,  from  $7  to  $9 
per  day.  In  very  remote  regions  wages  of  from  $7  to  $10  per  day 
and  board  are  paid. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1921  the  Alaskan  mining  in- 
dustry distributed  wages  amounting  to  a  total  of  approximately 
$5,260,000. 

The  pay  rolls  included  in  the  above  total  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Placer  mines   (estinmteU  on  the  basis  of  2,000  men  employed  f(»r 

an  arerajfe  of  150  days  during  the  year) $1,500,000 

Gold  lode  mines,  productive  properties  and  mUls ^ 1,494,482 

Gold  lode  mines,  miscellaneous  small  operations 185,228 

Copper  mines  and  mills 1,154.876 

Coal  mining  (estimated) 875.000 

Nonnietal  mines  (not  including  quarries) 50,54-! 

5.200,128 
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Approximately  4,000  men  were  employed  in  all  branches  of  min- 
ing m  the  Territory  during  the  year. 

A  total  of  1,681  men  were  employed  in  productive  metal  mining, 
337  in  coal  mining,  and  the  balance  in  placer  mining. 

While  it  is  known  that  a  marked  decrease  took  place  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  fishing  industry,  accurate  figures 
are  not  at  hand  from  which  to  furnish  a  definite  statement  with 
regard  thereto.  Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  canneries  were 
in  operation  during  the  year  1921,  owing  to  poor  run  of  fish.  Seri- 
ous losses  were  incurred  by  numerous  operators  who  shipped  full 
crews  from  the  States  to  tJieir  canneries  in  Alaska  in  anticipation 
of  normal  operations  and  were  forced  to  return  the  men  to  the  States 
with  little  or  nothing  done  when  it  became  evident  the  fish  run  was 
a  failure. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  by  tiie  Alaskan  Engineer- 
ing Commission  in  1921  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
number  in  1920,  being  2,872  in  1921  as  against  2,729  in  1920.  * 

No  serious  labor  disturbances  occurred  in  any  of  the  industries 
of  the  Territory  during  the  year. 

While  there  was  a  small  amount  of  unemplovment  durine  a  few 
of, the  winter  months,  very  little  suffering  resulted.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  fishing  season  in  the  spring  of  1922  and  the  expansion  of 
the  mining  industry,  unemployment  practically  ceased  and,  partic- 
ularly in  the  mining  industry,  gave  way  to  marked  shortage  of 
trained  men.  This  condition  still  obtains  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
interfere  with  the  metal  output,  especially  of  the  copper  mines. 

TERRITORIAL   FINANCES. 

The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  controlled  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is  entirely  separate  and  apart 
from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Federal  Government  from  busi- 
ness and  trade  licenses  and  which  are  covered  into  and  disbursed 
from  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  Territorial  revenue 
acts  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  tne  act  in  effect  at  this 
time,  chapter  31,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  1921,  imposing  the  fol- 
lowing license  taxes : 

Doctors,  including  persons  practicing  medicine,  surgery,  o^  oste- 
opathy, and  attorneys  at  law,  $10  per  annum;  optometrists,  $15  per 
annum;  dentists,  $25  per  annum;  automobiles,  according  to  capacity 
of  car  and  purpose  used,  a  graded  tax  from  $10  to  $25  per  annum; 
bakeries,  a  graded  tax  of  $5  per  annum  for  each  $1,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness done  annually  in  excess  of  $1,000;  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  gross  receipts  m  ex- 
cess of  $2,500  and  of  the  net  profits  from  supplies  sold;  telephone 
companies,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  gross  receipts  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,500 ;  waterworks,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on 
gross  receipts  in  excess  of  $2,500 ;  clam  and  herring  canneries,  2  cents 
per  case;  salmon  canneries,  7  cents  per  case  on  kings  and  reds  or 
sockeyes,  3i  cents  per  case  on  medium  reds,  3  cents  per  case  on  all 
others,  and  an  additional  license  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  net  income; 
salteries,  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  red  king  salmon.  5  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  white  king  salmon,  10  cents  per  100  ])ounds  on  codfish. 
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2i  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  other  salted  or  mild-cured  fish;  fish 
traps,  fixed  or  floating,  so-called  dummy  traps  included,  $200  per 
annum ;  gill  nets  and  stake  nets,  $2  per  100  fathoms  or  fraction  there- 
of ;  seines,  $10  for  the  first  150  fathoms,  and  $5  additional  for  each 
25  additional  fathoms  or  fraction  thereof ;  nonresident  fishermen,  $5 
per  annum ;  cold-storage  plants,  a  graded  tax  of  from  $10  to  $500  per 
annum,  according  to  amount  of  business  done;  fish  buyers  (dealers  in 
fresh  fish),  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  fish  purchased,  except 
for  sale  at  retail,  whether  or  not  the  fish  buyers  operate  a  cold- 
storage  plant ;  fish-oil  works  and  fertilizer  plants,  40  cents  per  50- 
gallon  barrel  for  oil  and  40  cents  per  ton  for  fertilizers  and  fish  meal ; 
whale  oil  and  fertilizer^  50  cents  per  50-gallon  barrel  for  oil  and  60 
cents  per  ton  for  fertilizer;  laundries,  a  graded  tax  of  from  $25  to 
$75  per  annum,  according  to  amoimt  of  business  done ;  meat  markets, 
a  graded  tax  of  from  $50  to  $500  per  annum:  according  to  amount  of 
business  done,  and  an  additional  $50  imposed  for  each  $20,000  worth 
of  business  done  in  excess  of  $100,000  per  annum;  reindeer  industry, 
for  each  reindeer  killed  for  the  market,  25  cents;  mercantile  establish- 
ments doing  a  business  of  more  than  $100,000  per  annum,  $50  per  an- 
nimi  on  each  $20,000  of  excess;  mining,  1  per  cent  of  net  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000 ;  public  messengers,  $25  per  annum ;  ships  and  shipping, 
vessels  registered  in  Alaska  and  engaged  in  local  freight  and  trans- 
portation ousiness  or  in  business  ior  hire,  $1  per  net  ton,-customlK>use 
measurement;  nonresident  hunters,  $100  per  annum;  dealers  in  non- 
alcoholic beverages,  $25  per  annum ;  manufacturing  and  repair  shops, 
a  graded  tax  of  from  $10  to  $50  per  annum,  according  to  number 
of  men  employed;  sawmills  (lumber  mills  and  shingle  mills) ^  5  cents 
per  thousand  for  shingles  and  10  cents  per  thousand  feet  board 
measure  of  lumber ^er  annum;  dairies,  for  each  milch  cow,  $2  per 
annum ;  dealers  in  nrearms,  $5  per  annum ;  coal  dealers,  5  cents  per 
ton  sold  per  annum.    There  is  no  general  system  of  property  taxa- 
tion in  effect  in  Alaska,  but  the  Territory  is  in  receipt  of  other 
revenues  in  addition  to  license  taxes,  railroads  paying  tax  of  1  per 
cent  of  gross  receipts,  25  pea:  cent  of  the  receipte  oi  the  national 
forests  in  the  Territory  accruing  to  it,  and  a  poll  tax  act,  levying  for 
school  purposes  a  tax  of  $5  per  annum  on  all  men  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  50  years,  is  in  effect.    Estates  of  deceased  persons  without 
heirs  escheat  to  the  Territory,  and  the  legislature  of  1919  passed 
inheritance  and  profits  tax  laws,  but  under  which  only  small  results 
have  been  thus  far  realized. 

The  1921  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  also  enacted  a 
revenue  measure  imposing  a  license  tax  on  the  business  of  fur  farm- 
ing, trapping,  and  trading  in  pelts  and  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
the  law  referred  to  being  chapter  42,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  1921. 
This  law,  which  became  effective  from  and  after  August  1,  1921, 
provides  for  payment  of  an  annual  license  fee  in  sum  of  $10  for 
business  of  fur  farmmg;  $25  per  annum  for  stationary  fur  buyers, 
and  $150  per  annum  for  itinerant  fur  buyers,  additional  taxes  being 
imposed  on  pelts  bought,  acquired,  and  sold. 

License  taxes  collected  and  other  revenues  accruing  to  the  Territory 
are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Territorial  treasury,  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Territory  corresponding  to  the  calendar  year.    The  con- 
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dition  of  the  Territorial  ti^asury  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1921^  was  as  follows : 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  January  1,  1921 $316,171.85 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 563,  474.01 

Total  disbursem^its  under  appropriations  made  by  the  Territorial 

legislature 680, 311. 94 

Balance  of  cash  on-hand,  December  31,  1921 199. 333.92 

TERRITORIAL  BANKS. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report  there  were  15  Ter- 
ritorial and  3  national  banks  doing  onsiness  in  the  Territory.  The 
Territorial  banks  are  located  at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg, 
Douglas,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Cordova  (2),  Valdez,  Seward,  Anchorage 
(2),  Iditarod,  Nome,  and  Hyder;  national  banks  are  located  at 
Juneau,  Fairbanks,  and  Anchorage.  During  the  year  there  were  no 
changes  in  Tentorial  banks,  no  new  ones  or^nized  or  old  ones  liqui- 
dated or  suspended,  but  the  number  of  national  banks  increased  by 
1  during  the  year,  a  new  institution  having  been  organized  at  the 
town  of  Anchorage. 

The  Territorial  banking  board,  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
secretary,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  continued  its  super- 
vision over  the  Territorial  banking  institutions.  All  such  were  ex- 
amined during  the  year  and  made  reports  of  condition  and  published 
statements  under  call  as  required  by  law. 

Combined  deposits  in  the  several  Territorial  banks  at  call  of  June 
30, 1922,  totaled  $5,263,198.03  as  compared  with  total  of  $6,353,669.26 
at  corresponding  call  of  June  25  or  the  year  previous.  At  call  of 
June  80,  1922,  combined  capital  of  all  Territorial  banks  totaled 
$655,000,  the  same  as  for  the  last  two  years  previous.  Combined  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  totaled  $427,612.40  as  compared  with 
$366,409.69  of  the  year  pretdous.  On  June  30, 1922,  under  call  from 
the  comptroller,  the  national  banks  of  the  Territory  showed  a  com- 
bined capital  amounting  to  $150,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  $113,075.59,  and  deposits  of  $1,823,491.08.  Aggregate  banking 
figures  for  the  Territory  on  June  80,  1922^  was  approximately  as 
follows:  Capital,  $805,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $540,000; 
deposits,  $7,086,000.  Approximate  totals  for  the  year  previous  were: 
Capital,  $755,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $470,000;  deposits, 
$7,820,000. 

ALASKA  FUND. 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business 
and  trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  are  collected  by  the 
clerks  of  the  district  courts,  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  credited  to  the  Alaska  fund,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27,  1905.  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  money  paid  into  this  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and 
spent  imder  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Alaska  Koad  Commission- 
ers, 25  per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  outside  of  incorporated 
towns,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  relief  of  indigents,  disbursed  by  the 
Federal  judges,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1913. 
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The  sums  collected  during^  the  fiscal  year  1922,  and  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  are  shown  m  the  following  statement : 


Division. 
First , 

1921 

_^-  - 

$72,691.20 
10,974.96 
81,90(2.43 
10,774.92 

1 

1922 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Cash 
payment. 

159,420.69 

6,458.26 

H4,52H.38 

9,245.57 

113,270.51 
4,.M6.70 

$39,420.60 
6,458w26 

Seeand 

Third .4 

«2,625.96 

70,616.20 

Fourth 

1,529.35 

9,245.57 

Total 

176,^43.50 

159,652.90 

16, 69a  60 

145,040. 72 

• 

The  net  amount  of  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year 
1922  for  the  account  of  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  third  division  was, 
however,  $70,516.20,  the  diff^rent^e  of  $14,012.18  being  the  aggregate 
of  rebates  made  and  credited  to  certain  salmon  canneries  for  the  re- 
lease of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of  taxes  on  their  output. 

The  act  approved  June  26,  1906,  provides  that  the  catch  and  pack 
of  salmon  in  Alaska  by  owners  of  private  salmon  hatcheries  operated 
in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation  of  every 
nature  at  the  rate  of  10  cases  of  salmon  to  every  thousand  red  or 
king  salmon  frj'  liberated;  that  is,  a  rebate  of  40  cents  is  allotved 
on  every  thousand  red  or  king  salmon  fty  released. 

The  total  revenues  received  from  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  incorporated  towns  from  business  and  trade  licenses 
which  were  paid  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  coiirts  directly  to  the 
treasurers  or  the  towns  were  as  follows : 


DividoD. 


1921 


1922 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


First $35,839.44 

.'Second...: |  3,816.70 

Third 26,121.63 

Fourth 4,877.96 

Total ,  70,655.73 


$52,.?06.a3         116.407.19  | 


3,482.16 
28.079,16 

$331. 54 

*i.*957.53 
404.15 

5,282.11 

89,150.06 

18,494.33 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  bv  the  Federal  Government 
from  business  and  trade  licenses  of  all  kinds  in  incorporated  towns 
and  outside  of  incoq)orated  towns  taxes  are  levied  on  fisheries  prod- 
ucts as  follows:  Canned  salmon,  4  cents  a  case;  pickled  salmon,  10 
cents  a  barrel;  salt  salmon  in  bulk,  5  cents  a  hundredweight;  fish 
oil,  10  cents  a  barrel;  fertilizer,  20  cents  a  ton. 


CORPORATIONS. 

On  July  1,  1922,  there  were  214  domestic  and  428  foreign  corpora- 
tions transacting  business  within  the  Territory,  a  total  of  642. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  there  w^ere  26  new  do- 
mestic corporations  formed  and  32  new  foreign  corporations  regis- 
tered. There  were  36  domestic  corporations  and  32  foreign  corpora- 
tions dissolved  during  the  fiscal  year  1921-22.  The  new  year,  there- 
fore, began  with  a  net  loss  of  10  corporations  doing  business  in  the 
Territory  under  the  number  registered  July  1,  1021. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The  Territorial  public  schools  are  of  two  classes,  viz,  schools  in 
incorporated  towns  and  districts  and  schools  outside  incorporated 
towns  and  districts.  As  indicated  by  the  statistical  tables  following, 
the  former  enroll  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  school  children  of 
the  Territory.  With  the  exception  of  two  small  schools  situated  in 
farming  districts  there  are  no  strictly  rural  schools  in  Alaska.  The 
smaller  schools  in  districts  lying  outside  incorporated  towns  are 
usually  situated  in  small  mining  and  fishing  villages. 

The  Alaska  schools  are  supported  largely  by  appropriations  from 
the  Territorial  treasury  augmented  by  25  per  cent  of  the  Alaska 
fund,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  Federal  taxes  collected  in  the 
Territory  and  which  annually  nets  the  schools  approximately  $60,000, 
and  a  small  local  property  tax  in  incorporatea  towns  and  districts. 
Schools  outside  incorporated  towns  and  districts  derive  their  simport 
entirely  from  appropriations  which  are  disbursed  through  the  Terri- 
torial department  of  education.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  maintenfince  of  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts  is 
borne  by  the  local  school  district  and  75  per  cent  by  the  Territory 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  annually  to  any  one  district. 

The  Territorial  schools,  including  public  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  all  public  educational  institutions  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  board  of  education,  with  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, Juneau,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board.  Normal  hi^h 
schools  which  provide  a  two-year  teachers'  training  course  are  main- 
tained at  Anchorage  and  Juneau.  The  Alaska  A^icultural  College 
and  School  of  Mines,  situated  at  Fairbanks,  will  open  in  September 
of  this  year.  A  president  has  been  appointed  and  a  faculty  of  six 
professors  elected. 

Alaska  boasts  of  a  teaching  force  which  is  more  highly  trained 
and  experienced  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  average 
teaching  experience  of  Alaska  teachers  is  eight  years.  The  number 
of  inexperienced  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  is  negligible. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who  handle  vocational  subjects,  high- 
school  teachers  are  college  or  university  graduates.  In  many  cases 
high-school  instructors  and  superintendents  have  had  from  one  to 
two  years  of  advanced  study  beyond  graduation  from  college. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  elementary-school  teachers  are  either  normal- 
school  or  college  graduates.  Ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  are  not 
graduates  have  had  more  than  one  year  of  advanced  study  beyond 
graduation  from  high  school. 

The  average  salary  of  superintendents  and  principals  is  $2,300 ;  of 
high-school  teachers,  $1,650 ;  and  of  elementary-schooi  teachers,  $1,500. 

Manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  courses  are  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  schools  enrolling  approximately  one-half  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Territory.  A  number  of  the  larger  schools  have 
well-equipped  gymnasiums.  Nine  schools,  which  enroll  three-fifths 
of  the  school  children,  are  provided  with  moving-picture  projectors. 

The  following  towns  maintain  four-year  high  schools  which  are 
fully  accredited  at  the  University  of  Washington:  Anchorage, 
Douglas,  Fairbanks,  Juneau,  and  Ketchikan.  Skagway,  Valdez,  and 
Wrangell  also  offer  four  years  of  high-school  work.  Three-year 
high  schools  are  maintained  at  Cordova  and  Haines,  while  Nome, 
Petersburg,  Seward,  and  Sitka  offer  a  two-year  high-sohool  course. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  INCORPORATED  TOWNS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

There  are  16  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  one  incorporated 
school  district.  The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  school 
year  1921-22  was  $97.31,  as  compared  with  $105.84  for  the  school 
year  1920-21.  Following  is  a  statistical  report  showing  the  enroll- 
ment and  cost  of  these  schools : 

Schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  districts. 


Location. 


Incorporated  towns: 

Anchorage , 

Cordova 

Douglas , 

Eagle 

Fairbanks , 

Haines 

Jtmeau 

:  etchikan 

Nome 

Petersburg , 

Seward 

Sttka. 

Skagway 

Tanana 

Valdes 

Wrangell 

Total.... 

incorporated  school  district: 
Nenana 

Grand  total 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


10 
6 
0 
1 
9 
3 
17 
16 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
1 
4 
6 


Hlgh- 
sohool 
enroll- 
ment. 


Elemen- 
tary- 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 


64 
16 
35 

I 
AO 
12 
89 
72 

6 
12 
14 

8 

8 


9 
24 


105  I 
2  i 


429 
3 


107 


432 


226 

121 

182 

8 

155 

44 

371 

335 

50 

95 

84 

82 

91 

22 

66 

114 


2,046 
43 


2,089 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


290 

137 

217 

9 

214 

56 

460 

407 

56 

107 

98 

90 

99 

22 

75 

13S 


2.475 
46 


2,521 


Average 
daUy 

attend- 
ance. 


232 

125 

189 

8 

189 

45 

345 

335 

50 

90 

77 

77 

88 

14 

61 

126 


2,051 
34 


Term 
(months). 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 


9 


2,085 


Location. 


btoorporated  towns: 

Anchorage 

Cordova , 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Fairbanks , 

HfUnes 

Juneau 

K^etchikan 

N<nne 

Petersburg 

Seward 

Sitka 

Skagway 

Tanana 

Valder. 

Wrangell 


High- 
school 
gradu- 
ates. 


8 


8 


13 

2 

13 

8 


Total 

Incorporated  school  district: 
Nenana. 


Grand  total. 


52 


52 


Elemen- 
tary- 
sdiool 
gradu- 
ates. 


8 
12 


U 
2 
15 
21 
1 
3 
6 


Expenditures. 


Salaries  of 
teachers. 


1 
9 


93 
I 


94 


117,880.00 

10,526.25 

12,250.00 

1,575.00 

17,150.00 

4.230.00 

27,741.75 

24,250.00 

9,225.00 

7,835.00 

8,010.00 

4,199.94 

7,301.00 

1,800.00 

6,695.00 

8,986.00 


169,654.94 
4,475.00 


174,129.94 


All  other. 


$7,437.50 
3,952.16 
3,743.52 

286.02 
7,054.80 

828.05 
13,426.30 
8,240.90 
4,805.15 
3,240.00 
4,090.00 
1,043.45 
3,357.01 

752.00 
2,954.39 
4,203.32 


69,414.57 
1,786.10 


71,200.67 


Total. 


$25,317.50 
14,47&41 
15,903.52 

1,861.02 
24,204.80 

5,058.05 
41,168.05 
32,490.90 
14,030.15 
11,075.00 

i2,ioaoo 

5,248.89 

10,658.01 

2,562.00 

9,649.39 

13,180.32 


239,009.51 
6,261.10 


245, 330.  fl 


Per  capita  cost,  197.31. 


SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF  INCORPORATED  TOWNS  .^ND  INCORPORATED  DISTRICTS. 

Schools  were  maintained  in  50  districts  outside  of  incorporated 
towns   and   incorporated   school   districts   during  the   school  year 
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1921-22.     ""  '-a  cost  of  these  srhools  was  $H©.14  ns  com- 

pared ii-s  he  school  year  1920-21. 

Six  maintained  during;  the  school  year  1920-21 

were  for  the  i-eason  thnt  the  '  become 

too  b  warrant  their  continiiance.  as  follows:  (Thitina, 

Fingi  iind  New 

schoc  irkalofi 

Hyder.     The  school  at  had  been 

WHS  reopened.     The  following  stiitis^tical  table  in- 

formation regarding  the  enrollment  and  cost  of  these  schools : 


niicQik 

OrdU 

Counrtl.... 
Cr»lK. 

DUUnidura 


la  River... 


Oiitlnktei.. 

Kuby 

SI.HMuel. 
i^wr  tHir. . 
SpMovla'.. 

TH1..r  1 

Tniakw.... 

■trnj. "'.".'. 

Ward's  i'ov 


::::'    " 

•I 

1 

'.'.'.'         31 

in 

M 

'9  .; 

la, 

;j 

::;::    S 

1 

iV 

^1 

1 

i 

s 

% 

I 

„,„,. 

... 

ST.2»l.f» 

»,S7«.M 

i»,m» 
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CmZBNSHIP  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

But  5  citizenship  night  schools  were  maintained  during  the  year 
as  compared  with  8  during  the  school  year  1920-21  and  11  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  was 
$984,  representing  an  average  of  $12  for  each  student  enrolled. 

The  subjects  presented  were  arithmetic,  English  (including  read- 
ing^ si)elling,  and  grammar) ,  geography,  penmanship,  Alaska  civics. 
United  States  civics,  and  l/nited  States  history.  Out  of  the  81  stu- 
dents enrolled,  14  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ^  have  taken 
out  first  papers  only,  and  the  remainder,  25,  are  aliens. 

Eighteen  nationalities  were  representea  in  the  enrollment  as  fol- 
lows: 


Americans , 6 

Austrians 8 

Canadians 1 

Danes 2 

Finns ^ 1 

French ,.-  1 

Grerman 8 

Greek 5 

Irish 2 

Italians i-  6 


Jugo-Slavs 4 

Serbs 1 

Mezlcana 8 

Norwegians 28 

Russians.. 8 

Scotch 1 

Spaniards . 1 

Swedes-.^:.* 7 

Total  enrollment 81 


The  following  statistical  table  contains  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  enrollment,  number  of  weeks  of  school,  instructors  em- 
ployed, etc. : 

Ewrollmeni  and  cost  of  e€H)h  school. 


School. 

EnroUment. 

Averafle 
attena- 
anceper 

Number 
of  weeks 

of  school. 

Number 
ofseMiODS 
per  week. 

4 

3 
3 

4 
2 

Cost  of 
mafaiCe- 
nance. 

l^unber 
of  In- 
structors* 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Apphnri^. ,  . ,. 

13 
13 
6 
22 
14 

1  '               14 

9 
6 

7 
8 
0 

IS 
12 
16 
24 
15 

1180 
120 
192 
376 
116 

1 

<Thi<*hftgOf 

13 
17 
22 
15 

X 

K4»t^hf  Irfin 

11 

1 

Latouche 

1  2 

Sitka 

1 

1 

( 

Total 

68 

13                81 

39 

984 

6 

i  Two  Instructors  divided  between  them  the  work  and  salary  of  one  instructor. 

AliASKA  AORICUIiTURAL  COIXEOB  AND  SOHOOIi  OF  MINES. 

Abstract  of  dedicatory  address  delivered  by  Gov.  Scott  C.  Bone: 

The  opening  of  this  institution,  the  first  of  liigher  learning  and  technical 
training  in  the  Northland,  Is  a  potent  sign  of  the  times.  It  spealvS  progress. 
It  tells  the  world  that  Alaslsa  is  going  ahead.  It  proclaims,  in  its  name,  the 
fact  tliat  agriculture  and  mining  are  twin  resources  of  this  rich  domain.  It 
gives  denial  to  the  popular  fiction  that  Alaslca  is  a  forbidding,  frozen  upheaval 
of  ice  and  snow.  It  emphasizes  the  real  Alaska.  It  will  be  a  helpful  factor 
in  service  to  Alaska. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  hoped  to  be  here  on  this  notable  occasion. 
It  was  included  in  his  tentative  arrangements.  He  looked  forward  expectantly 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  visiting  Alaska.  Especially  did  he  wish  to  see  this 
great  open  country  of  the  Interior.  The  thriving  homesteads  and  expanse  of 
growing  wheat  would  have  inspired  him.  He  would  have,  seen  here,  in  this 
fertile  land  watered  by  the  Tanana  and  Yukon,  the  Mississippi  Valley  of 
Alaska.  He  would  have  grasped  the  full  meaning  to  the  Territory  of  the 
Government  enterprise,  the  Alaska  Railroad,  for  which  as  Senator  he  voted, 
in  opening  the  mineral,  coal,  and  farming  lands  along  the  way.  He  would  have 
found  and  applauded  the  pioneer  spirit  at  its  best  and  recognized  in  all  Alaska 
a  habitable  and  inviting  land.  But  his  visit  is  only  deferred.  He  will  surely 
come.    His  Interest  is  abiding. 
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Natural  obstacles  have  prevented  the  rapid  growth  of  Alaska.    Climate  Is 
not  one  of  them.    Distance  and  inaccessibility  are  the  chief.    To  these  have 
been  added  and  imposed  for  55  years  since  the  Seward  purchase  indifferent  and 
inefficient  systems  of  administration.    They  have  been  a  heavy  handicap  to 
settlement  and  industry.    But  a  measure  of  coordination  is  coming  about  and 
constructive  policies  are  now  assured.    No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  is  neglectful  and  unconcerned.    An  awakened  public 
interest  in  Alaska's  welfai*e  is  speeding  a  better  era.    Material  advancement 
has  been  marked  during  the  year  and  every  prospect  is  to-day  most  heartening. 
Educational  needs  will  not  wait — can  not  be  allowed  to  wait.    They  have  not 
waited.    Alaska's  public-school  system,  yet  In  its  infancy,  is  a  credit  to  the 
Territory  and  will  be  improved  and  strengtliened  year  by  year.    But  it  does 
not  meet  the  whole  need.    Something  beyond  was  required,  and  In  providing 
an  agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines  wise  foresight  was  shown  and  took 
practical  form.     Essentially  it  Is  the  type  of  institution  best  suited  to  Alaska. 
It  will  equip  the  growing  generation  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Alaska.     It  is 
ideally  situated  in  the  center  of  a  great  farming  region  and  within  easy  reach 
of  mineral  districts.    In  respect  to  mining  it  is  more  advantageously  located 
than  any  similar  Institution  anywhere.    It  opens  at  a  propitious  time  with  the 
Alaska  Railroad  in  full  operation  and  is  accessible  from  every  part  of  the 
Territory.    It  should  and  will  appeal  to  students  from  the  outside  world.     Start- 
ing modestly,  I  fully  expect  it  to  develop  rapidly  and  attain  wide  prestige: 
and  I  can  conceive  no  work  more  attractive  or  magnificent  than  in  building  it 
from  its  foundation.    Therefore,   I   congratulate  the  president  and   faculty 
upon  the  opportunities  given  them  and  bespeak  the  active  interest  and  coopera- 
ttcoi  of  the  whole  Territory  in  rapport  of  the  institution.    On  my  own  part,  as 
governor  and  ex-<»fficio  president  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education,  I  pledge 
my  helpfulness  in  fullest  measure.    I  am  committed  to  ita  success.    I  believe 
in  it  and  confidently  feel  that  it  will  succeed  beyond  our  present  hopes  and 
dreams  to  the  enduring  glory  of  this  Northland. 

Away  off  here  near  the  top  of  the  world  the  institution  dedicated  to-day 
occupies  a  unique  position.  It  has  no  counterpart.  It  will  command  universal 
interest.  It  stands  out  in  bright  token  of  Alaska's  high  aspiration.  It  will 
grow  fA  Alaska  is  surely  destined  to  grow. 

This  inspiring  occasion  should  give  to  Alaska  renewed  faith  and  courage. 
In  spite  of  obstacles  the  Territory  has  gone  ahead.  Its  pioneer  spirit  has  ever 
been  adamant.  In  all  history  there  is  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  Alaska 
spirit  It  is  and  has  bemi  the  spirit  of  empire  building.  The  pathfinders  and 
pioneers  who  have  struggled  so  stout-heartedly  against  hard  odds  have  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  a  State  or  two  States  and  the  day  of  consummation 
is  coming  closer  and  closer  to  hand.  A  country  of  such  manifold  potentialities 
can  not  be  held  back. 

Politics  has  no  legitimate  part  in  education.  It  can  not  and  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  an  abhorrent  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  Alaska. 
The  aims  and  policies  of  a  real  educational  system  as  exemplified  in  the  insti- 
tation  beginning  its  work  to-day  transcend  politics  and  must  ever  be  kept  free 
from  partisan  interference  and  control.  I  assume  that  this  fact,  so  obvious  to 
all,  will  forever  be  k^t  in  mind.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  the  school  system 
of  Alaska  receive  uniform  popular  support  and  justify  the  generous  treatment 
of  the  Federal  and  Territorial  €k>vemments. 

States  of  the  Union  have  much  to  offer  Alaska  in  educational  experience. 
But  Alaska,  in  profiting  by  such  experience  and  turning  it  to  progressive  ac- 
count, may  oflter  much  of  educational  value  to  the  States  of  the  Union  as  the 
days  go  on. 

The  opening  of  the  agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines  is  an  augury  of 
brightest  promise.  All  honor  to  those  who  conceived  the  institution  and. 
through  Congress  and  the  Territorial  legislature,  brought  it  into  being!  And 
may  it  for  all  time  be  guided  with  wisdom  and  ever  grow  in  strength  and 
usefulness ! 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS. 

With  two  exceptions  the  past  year  has  been  marked  by  no  serious 
epidemics  of  contagious  disease.  Nine  cases  of  diphtheria  were 
found  in  Douglas  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and 
about  40  cases  of  influenza  were  reported  in  Livingood  in  March. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  many  other  cases  unreported,  but  the 
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data  secured  is  sufficient  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  morbidity  of  the 
Territory,  which  has  been  remarkably  low. 

A  recent  order  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  making  it  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  teachers  to  report  all  cases  of  contagious  disease  coming 
under  their  observation  has  assisted  greatly  in  securing  data  other- 
wise unobtainable  from  some  of  the  i-emote  villages. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  quarantine  and  isolation  of 
contagious  diseases  have  been  prepared,  copies  of  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  physicians,  health  officers,  teachers,  and  others  inter- 
ested. These  provide  minimum  requirements  for  general  usage  and 
are  intended  to  be  extended  and  supplemented  by  local  health  officers 
as  occasion  demands. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  dairies  and  the  sale  of 
milk  and  milk  products  have  also  been  prepared  and  adopted.  A 
copy  was  sent  to  all  mayors,  and  health  officers  in  all  incorporated 
towns  in  Alaska,  with  a  model  ordinance  designed  for  its  enforce- 
ment. The  commissioner  of  health  has  no  authority  to  enforce  these 
regulations,  but  authority  is  vested  in  all  city  councils  to  license  in- 
dustries operating  within  the  city^  limits  and  to  impose  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  complied  with  before  such  licenses  are  issued. 
Practically  all  of  the  incorporated  towns  have  taken  steps  to  insure 
a  pure  and  clean  milk  supply. 

WorkiM  with  the  American  Red  Cross  Association,  an  effort  is 
being  ma(&  to  secure  the  services  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  for  some  of 
the  more  important  communities  in  Alaska.  Should  this  effort  suc- 
ceed, it  is  intended  to  utilize  her  services  in  general  public  health 
work  and  in  the  public  schools. 

A  supply  of  diphtheria  toxin-antitoxin  has  been  secured,  to  be 
used  in  testing  children  for  immunity  to  diphtheria,  and  is  free  of 
charge  to  any  licensed  physician  in  the  Territory  in  event  of  an 
epidemic. 

THE  INSANE. 

During  the  18J  vears  the  legally  adjudged  insane  of  Alaska  have 
been  cared  for  at  Momingside  Hospital,  situated  near  Portland,  under 
contract  between  the  sanitarium  company  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. During  the  period  there  have  been  admitted  to  Momingside 
Hospital  a  total  of  918  patients. 

At  the  close  of  the  nscal  year  1922  there  were  231  patients  at 
this  institution,  an  increase  of  14  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Of  these,  193  were  males  and  38  were  females.  Further  particulars 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Statistics  relative  to  the  insane  of  Alaska,  190^  to  1922,  indvMvc. 

Fiscal 
year 

Received. 


ProsQQt. 
Died. 


Recovered 
Improved 


npi 
Not  improved. 
Gain  during  fiscal  year . 


Total. 


Total  as  to  fuQ  tenn,  recovered  and  improved  as  to  all  admissi oos per  cent  —    45.  l 

Recovered  or  improved  as  to  admissions  during  fiscal  3rear  1922 do 40.9 
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During  the  year  five  patients  eloped  from  the  hospital,  four  of 
whom  were  on  full  parole,  and  four  were  deported.  These  patients 
have  been  carried  as  discharged  and  classified  as  to  their  condition 
at  the  time  of  leaving  the  institution. 

The  sanitarium  company  has  under  construction  a  modern  build- 
ing to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  children.  This  will  be  a  separate 
service  quite  apart  from  the  other  departments  at  Morningside  Hos- 
pital. 

REUEF  MEASURES. 

4 

The  Territory  provides  generously  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and 
indigent,  for  dependent  children,  for  the  rescue  and  relief  of  lost 
persons,  and  for  the  Pioneers'  Home  at  Sitka. 

The  Roneers'  Home  is  located  at  Sitka  and  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  Territory.  Any  worthy  pioneer  incapable  of  self-support, 
who  is  qualified  by  five  years'  residence  in  Alaska,  may  apply  to 
the  board  of  trustees  for  admission  to  the  home. 

The  inmates  are  well  cared  for,  and  the  maximum  of  freedom  is 
allowed  them.  A  hospital  has  recently  been  completed  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  bedridden. 

The  home  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  of  which  the 
governor  is  chairman.  This  board  also  passes  on  applications  for 
pensions,  which  are  granted  to  indigent  residents  of  Alaska  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  65  years  in  the  case  of  men,  60  years  in  the 
case  of  women,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  Territory  for  15 
consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  their  applica- 
tions. 

On  June  30  there  were  72  inmates  of  the  Pioneers'  Home.  During 
the  year  39  pioneers  were  admitted  to  the  home,  16  were  discharged, 
and  23  died.  On  the  same  date  247  pioneers  were  drawing  pensions, 
38  of  whom  were  women. 

ALASKA  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  6,  1900,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum.  Since 
then,  by  gift  and  purchase,  the  growth  of  the  library  has  been 
steady. 

Very  rare  books  on  Alaska,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  periodi- 
cals have  been  acquired.  These  publications  comprise  many  books 
on  early  history,  explorations  and  settlement  of  Alaska^  rare  his- 
torical maps,  photographs,  historical  sketches  of  prominent  men 
identified  with  its  historv,  and  manv  other  valuable  historical  data 
are  now  in  the  library. 

New  books,  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Alaska,  as 
well  as  the  Government  reports,  bulletins,  and  other  publications  by 
the  various  departments,  are  available  for  public  reference. 

The  library  is  housed  in  the  wooden  structure   used   for  the  • 
offices  of  the  governor.    The  space  available  for  the  library  is  in- 
adequate.   As  the  building  is  old  and  unprotected  in  case  of  fire, 
there  is  a  constant  fear  of  Toss  from  that  source. 

Since  the  funds  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library 
and  museum  have  been  exhausted,  the  burden  of  their  upkeep  has 
largely  fallen  upon  the  resources  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, a  society  supported  by  popular  subscription. 
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The  Alaska  Historical  Museum  has  become  a  recognized  asset  to 
the  Territory.  The  Newman  Eskimo  collection,  acquired  by  the 
Territory  by  purchase,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  rare  collections  found  anywhere  in  the  United  Stotes. 

During  the  past  year  many  rare  specimens  of  Alaskan  native  peo- 
ples have  been  added.  The  most  notable  in  rarity  and  importance 
are  the  prehistoric  stone  dishes  and  implements  found  at  Port  Moller 
30  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  museum  during  the  past  year  has  also  played  a  verv  important 
part  in  the  educational  work  of  Alaska.  Many  students  from  schools 
m  southeastern  Alaska  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  ancient  history  and  culture  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  Alaska. 

The  museum  is  the  center  of  attraction  ror  thousands  of  tourists 
and  residents  of  Ala^a. 

As  these  priceless  documents  and  specimens  are  housed  in  a  rented 
wooded  structure,  too  strong  an  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  fireproof  building  to  safeguard  them. 

Eeceipts  during  the  fiscal  year  total  $2,905.99  and  disbursements 
$2,684.03,  leaving  a  balance  on  July  1  of  $221.96. 

DISEASED  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  1921  inspection  was  the  second  extensive  one  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.  Practically  the  same  ground  was  covered  during  this  in- 
spection as  the  one  about  18  months  previous,  with  the  exception  that 
a  few  unknown  herds  were  added  and  a  few  known  healthy  herds 
omitted. 

The  first  inspection  revealed  103  head  of  tubercular  cattle,  which 
were  condemned  and  destroyed.  The  second  inspection  revealed  only 
25  head,  which  were  similarbr  taken  care  of.  This  shows  excellent 
progress  in  the  face  of  all  dimculties  encountered. 

The  tuberculosis  eradication  project  has  become  much  more  popu- 
lar since  the  owners  are  now  indemnified  to  two-thirds  of  their  loss. 

There  is  one  poignant  fact  which  obtains  in  Alaska  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  State,  namely,  impasteurized  whole  milk  is  prac- 
tically the  only  dairy  product  produced  in  Alaska.  By  far  the 
greater  per  cent  of  this  milk  is  consumed  by  children,  therefore  the 
keeping  of  Alaskan  cattle  free  of  tuberculosis  is  of  especial  im- 
portance. 

There  have  been  a  few  reports  of  losses  of  swine  herds  due  to  some 
infectious  disease.  As  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  it  is  very  likely 
that  cholera  was  present. 

CLIMATE. 

Following  a  favorable  spring  and  early  summer,  the  month  of 
July,  1921,  was  about  normal  in  temperature  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory. Auffust  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  seasonable  temperatures 
obtained  in  September,  except  in  the  middle  and  lower  Yukon  Val- 
leys, where  the  month  was  somewhat  cooler  than  usual.  The  precipi- 
tation during  these  three  months  was  generallv  deficient  in  the  Yukon 

Valley. 

While  October  was  marked  by  much  cloudiness  throughout  the 
Territory,  and  an  abundance  of  precipitation,  except  in  a  few  locali- 
ties, November  was  a  dry  and  sunshiny  month,  with  unusually  mild 
temperatures  in  western  districts. 
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December  and  January  were  noteworthy  for  the  unseasonably 
warm  weather  that  prevailed  throughout  the  Territory.  No  zero 
readings  were  recorded  in  these  months  in  the  southeastern  and  Aleu- 
tian Islands  districts,  and  none  in  the  Pacific  coast  region,  except  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Anchorage  and  the  interior  of  K^iai  Peninsula. 
In  the  southeast  the  temperature  was  above  freezing  most  of  the  time. 
The  precipitation  of  both  months  was  generally  above  normal,  and 
in  the  southeast,  along  the  immediate  Pacific  coast,  and  over  the 
Aleutian  Islands  it  was  mostly  in  the  form  of  rain. 

February  and  March  were  colder  than  usual,  and  both  months 
had  a  deficiency  in  precipitation,  except  in  a  few  localities.  Over 
most  of  the  southeastern  portion  there  was  no  rain  or  snow  from 
March  14  to  28,  inclusive,  and  this,  together  with  temperatures  too 
low  to  cause  any  material  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  occa- 
sioned such  a  marked  decrease  in  the  discharge  of  mountain  streams 
that  mining  operations  in  several  localities  were  handicapped  from 
shortage  of  water. 

April  averaged  considerably  above  normal  in  temperature  in  all 
sections,  except  to  the  eastward  of  Prince  William  Soimd,  and  the 
month  had  a  marked  excess  in  precipitation,  save  in  the  Yukon 
Valley.  In  the  southeastern  district  the  precipitation  was  practically 
all  in  the  form  of  rain. 

May  and  June  were  both  unseasonably  cool,  and  as  a  result  the 
planting  and  germination  of  all  crops  were  retarded  from  one  to 
three  weeks.  In  both  months  the  precipitation  was  generally  defi- 
cient in  the  interior  and  in  June  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula  east- 
ward. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  the  first  temperatures  that  were  destructive  to 
vegetation  occurred  in  parts  of  the  Yukon  Valley  on  September  1,' 
and  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Tanana  Valley  four  days 
later.  In  the  farming  section  of  the  Matanuska  Valley  killing 
frosts  were  not  experienced  until  the  forepart  of  October,  while 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southeast  vegetation  remained  green 
until  the  latter  part  of  that  month. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  the  last  temperatures  of  32*^  occurred  during 
the  last  10  days  of  May  over  most  of  the  southeastern,  Pacific  coast, 
Matanuska  Valley,  and  Aleutian  Islands  regions,  though  in  some 
localities  in  the  southeast  there  were  no  freezing  temperatures  after 
May  9,  in  the  upper  Yukon  Vallev  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and 
in  the  lower  Tanana  and  middle  Yukon  Valleys  during  the  second 
week  of  June. 

The  first  snowfall  of  the  winter  in  the  region  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  occurred  in  the  upper  Yukon  and  upper  Koyukuk  Vallejrs  on 
September  14  and  15  and  in  the  lower  Yukon  Valley  during  the  last 
week  of  September.  In  the  southeastern  district  there  was  no  snow- 
fall of  conse(}uence,  at  sea-level  elevations,  until  the  last  week  of  No- 
vember, and  it  was  not  until  the  first  week  of  December  that  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  Matanuska  Valley  received  a  snowfall  in 
excess  of  1  inch. 

The  winter's  snow  cover  disappeared  at  sea  level  over  most  of  the 
southeastern  district  during  the  latter  part  of  March ;  in  open  fields 
in  the  Copper,  Matanuska,  and  Kuskokwim  Valleys,  and  in  some 
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localities  in  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Valleys  during  the  latter  part 
of  April ;  in  the  upger  Yukon  and  Koyukuk  Valleys  during  the  first 
half  of  May;  and  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  during  the  last  half  of 
May  or  the  forepart  of  June. 

The  first  zero  temperatures  of  the  winter  occurred  on  October  15 
in  the  Koyukuk  Valley,  while  the  last  zero  reading  in  the  spring 
was  recorded  on  May  8  at  Fort  Yukon,  on  the  Arctic  Circle.  Over 
the  remainder  of  the  Yukon  Valley  the  last  zero  temperatures 
occurred  generally  on  April  21.  No  zero  temperatures  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  in  tne  Aleutian  Islands,  Kodiak  Island,  and  a  number 
of  localities  in  the  southeast. 

Inland  waterways  were  closed  by  ice  considerably  later  than  usual. 
While  the  Yukon  Hirer  was  frozen  over  at  a  few  places  in  October, 
the  ice  did  not  cease  running  at  Nulato  until  November  14  and  at 
Eagle  until  November  23.  The  roadstead  at  Nome  was  not  entirely 
closed  until  December  3,  although  slush  and  drift  ice  had  teen  in 
evidence  since  November  23.  Open  water  prevailed  most  of  the  time 
at  Barrow,  on  the  northern  Arctic  coast,  until  December  13,  although 
the  ice  pack  drifted  on  and  off  shore  at  intervals  during  the  fall, 
making  its  first  appearance  on  the  horizon  on  September  7. 

The  spring  breatup  occurred  in  the  Tajiana  River  at  Nenana  on 
May  12,  andin  the  Yukon  from  May  15  at  Eagle  to  May  23  at  Holy 
Cross.  The  roadstead  at  Nome  opened  on  June  8,  but  the  port  was 
closed  temporarily  on  the  12th  by  ice  floes  drifting  in  from  the  east- 
ward. 

The  greatest  precipitation  recorded  at  any  station  during  the*  year 
was  157.55  inches  at  Ketchikan.  This  amount,  which  includes  the 
water  equivalent  of  27.7  inches  of  snow,  was  within  0.12  inch  of  the 
11-year  average  at  that  place.  While  reports  from  Barrow,  on 
the  northern  Arctic  coast,  have  not  been  received  for  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  total  of  year's  rain  and 
melted  snow  at  that  station  was  less  than  at  any  other  point  at 
which  records  are  made,  the  average  annual  amount  being  only  5.17 
inches. 

The  greatest  precipitation  recorded  in  any  month  was  30.33  inches 
at  Ketchikan  in  October,  and  the  least  was  0.00  at  Nenana  in 
November. 

While  the  greatest  recorded  snowfall  for  the  year  was  234.1  inches, 
at  Valdez,  the  amount  that  occurred  at  mountain  elevations  in  the 
southeast  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  is  known  to  be  much  in  excess 
of  that  total.  At  Sitka  the  snowfall  for  the  year  aggregated  only 
25  inches. 

The  extremes  in  temperature  for  the  year  ranged  from  88°,  at 
"Rampart  on  J\dy  4,  to  — 59°,  at  AUakaket,  situated  on  the  Arctic 
Circle,  on  March  4.  These  extremes  are  well  within  the  limits  of 
previous  records  for  the  Territory,  which  are  100°  at  Fort  Yukon, 
also  situated  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  — 76°  at  Tanana. 

On  the  following  page  will  be  found  a  table  giving  temperature 
and  precipitation  data  for  the  year  for  representative  statidhs  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  Territory;  also  similar  data  for  Bismarck, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 
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INCORPORATED  TOWNS. 

There  are  at  present  16  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska,  with  a  total 
assessed  valuation  of  $8,138,950w  The  rates  of  taxation  range  from 
2  to  20  mills. 

Statistics  of  towns. 


Town. 


Cocdo¥A>.« 
Douglas... 

Eagle 

Favbanks. 

Haines 

Iditarod... 

Juneau 

Ketdiikan. 

Nome 

Peterslmrg 

Sewaid 

Sitka 

Skagway.. 

TaiukBa 

VaUes 

WiangeU.. 


Year  of 

incor- 

pora- 

tiOQ. 


19Q9 
n92 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1900 
1906 
1901 
1910 
1912 
1930 
1900 
1912 
1901 
1904 


Name  of  mayor. 


W.  W.CouncU.... 

James  Giistoe 

B.  A.  Robertson.. 
Roy  W.  FergosoD. 
Samuel  Nixoo — 
Charles  Lovett — 
R.  E.  Robertson. . 
Thomas  Torry — 
Qeo.  S.  Majmard.. 
Edward  Looken... 
Samuel  M.Groff.. 

F.  Beaucfaamp 

L.S.  Keller 

Charles  L.Cook... 
A.  J.  Diamond.... 
John  G.  Grant — 


Assessed  valu- 
atioQ. 


11,435,330.00 

421,735.00 

25,297.00 

2,400,000.00 

201,855.00 


3,557,525.00 

4628,872.00 

1,150,212.00 

565,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

612,462.00 

637,740.00 

100,000.00 

556,468.00 

350,670.00 


Rate  Of 
taxation. 


JdUlt. 
10 
2 
20 
15 
15 


18 
15 
20 

2 
14 

6 
15 


20 
20 


Popula- 
tion, 1920 
census. 


965 

IS 

1,155 

314 

50 

3,068 

2,468 
852 
879 
662 

1,175 
4M 
213 
466 
821 
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Appendix  A. 

BB0I8TEB   OF   FEDERAL   AND   TKBBITORIAL '  OFFICIALS. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Intebios  Depabtment. 

Oovemor*8  Office,  Juneau, 

GoTernor:  Scott  0.  Bone. 

Secretary  to  the  governor :  L.  L.  Harding. 

United  States  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office,  Juneau. 

Surveyor  genial :  Karl  Thelle. 

Chief  clerk :  Martin  George. 

Draftsmen :  John  H.  Hlnrlchsen ;  James  O.  Sanls. 

Financial  clerk :  Charles  B.  Naghti. 

Typist:  Nina  J.  Ford. 

Messenger :  Marcus  E.  Russ^l. 

Field. 

United  States  deputy  surveyors:  Arthur  G.  Blake,  Nome;  H.  P.  Crowther. 
Ketchikan:  Raymond  F.  Grete,  Juueuu;  William  A.  Hesse,  Cordova;  Charles 
S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Henry  C.  Ingram,  Fairbanks;  Frank  A.  Metcalf, 
Juneau ;  F.  J.  Wettrlck,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Harold  H.  Waller,  Seattle,  Wash. 

United  States  mineral  surveyors:  Asa  C.  Baldwin,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Arthur 
G.  Blake,  Nome;  R.  P.  Crowther,  Ketchikan;  William  W.  Elmer,  Portland. 
Oreg. ;  Warren  G.  Fenton,  Eska ;  Raymond  F.  Grefe,  Juneau ;  L.  E.  Grammer, 
Kodlak ;  William  A.  Hesse,  Cordova ;  Charles  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Henry 
C.  Ingram,  Fairbanks;  Dan  A.  Jones,  Nome;  Andrew  J.  Meals,  Valdez;  Frank 
A.  Metcalf,  Juneau;  John  A.  McQuinn,  Portland,  Greg.;  Irving  McK.  Reed. 
Nome ;  Lucien  S.  Robe,  Juneau ;  Robert  F.  Scott,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  D.  B.  Skinner. 
Port  Blakeley,  Wash. ;  Harold  H.  WaUer,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  F.  J.  Wettrlck.  Seattle. 
Wash. ;  John  A.  Wilson,  Nome. 

United  States  Txind  Office, 

Division  No.  1 :  Frank  A.  Boyle,  register,  Juneau ;  Miss  Anna  Bouden,  clerk, 
Juneau. 

Division  No.  2:  John  Sunback,  ex  officio  register,  Nome;  Morris  W.  Griffith, 
ex  officio  receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  8 :  Included  in  Division  No.  1. 

Division  No.  4:  Robert  W.  Taylor,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks;  C.  B. 
Stevens,  ex  officio  receiver ;  Roscoe  F.  Washburn,  clerk,  Fairbanks. 

Field  division  (headquarters,  Juneau):  Chief,  George  A.  Parks;  special 
agents,  Walter  B.  Helsel  and  Thomas  M.  Hunt;  timber  cruiser.  H.  K.  Carlisle; 
clerk  and  stenographer,  Gilbert  A.  Tuben. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Supervising  mining  engineer  for  Alaska:  B.  D.  Stewart,  Anchorage. 

Experiment  station,  Fairbanks:  Superintendent,  J.  A.  Davis,  analytical 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  Paul  Hopkins;  clerk,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Gillette;  mechanic. 
George  M.  Landerking ;  placer  mining  engineer,  Norman  G.  Wimmler ;  first-aid 
miner,  John  J.  Delahlde;  special  consulting  geologist,  Capt.  W.  P.  Hill,  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 
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UMted  States  Bvreau  of  Education. 

Schools  for  Natives. 

Commissioner  of  education :  J.  J.  Tigert,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Superintendent  of  education  for  Alaska :  W.  T.  Loop,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Supply  agent :  H.  0.  Sinclair,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Special  disbursing  agent :  C.  0.  Bestor,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Superintendent  southeastern  district:  O.  W.  Hawkesworth,  Juneau. 

Superintendent  southwestern  district :  Vacant.  Part  of  this  district  covered 
by  Superintendent  Mozee. 

Superintendent  upper  Yukon  district :  B.  B.  Mozee,  Tanana. 

Superintendent  western  district :  E.  M.  Forrest,  Akiak. 

Superintendent  Seward  Peninsula  district:  J.  Dupertuis^  Nome. 

Superintendent  northwestern  district :  J.  H.  Maguire,  Eotzebue. 

Physicians:  A.  Drlina,  Nushagak;  H.  O.  Randle,  Nulato;  E.  Meek,  Akiak; 
C.  Welch,  Nome;  L.  P.  Dawes,  Juneau;  W.  H.  Chase,  Cordova;  W.  Ransay, 
Council. 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 

Anchorage. 

Ohairman :  Col.  F.  Mears. 

Assistant  chief  engineer :  William  Gerig. 

General  storekeeper :  H.  P.  Warren. 

Examiner  of  accounts :  Burton  H.  BamdoUar. 

fiiUgineer,  maintenance  of  way  and  construction :  F.  A.  Hansen. 

Assistant  bridge  engineer:  F.  C.  Chapln.  g 

Special  disbursing  agent:  Royden  D.  Chase. 

Trainmaster:  John  T.  Cunnln^am. 

Chief  accountant:  J.  C.  Seeley. 

Receiving  and  forwarding  agent :  William  C.  Cunningham. 

Resident  mining  engineer:  Sumner  S.  Smith. 

Chief  surgeon :  Dr.  J.  B.  Beeson. 

Chief  clerk :  Charles  L.  Mason. 

Seward. 

Receiving  and  forwarding  agent:  H.  Painter. 

Oame  Wardens. 

Division  No^  1:  Wright  Wenrlch,  Juneau;  A.  D.  Rutherford,  Kejtchikan; 
Charles  Klontech,  Sitka. 

Division  No.  2:  John  Hancock,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3 :  George  G.  Cotter,  Seward ;  Henry  C.  Dohrmann,  Anchorage ; 
Charles  H.  Hill,  Cordova. 

Division  No.  4:  James  G.  Moore,  sr.,  Fairbanks;  James  M.  Burrows,  Kan- 
tishna;  Alexander  Hately,  McGrath. 

Special  Officers  for  Suppressing  Traffic  in  Intoaricaiing  Liquors  among  Natives. 

Division  No.  1 :  J.  W.  Wilson,  Juneau ;  WUliam  Jackson,  Yakutat. 

Division  No.  2:  Charles  Brown,  sr. 

Division  No.  3:  J.  Llndley  Green,  Anchorage. 

Division  No.  4:  H.  E.  Seneff.  FairbaiAs. 

Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum,  Juneau. 

Custodian:  Gov.  Scott  C.  Bone. 
IJbrarian:  Rev.  A.  P.  Kashevaroff- 

Department  of  Justice. 

Division  No.  1. 

Judge:  Thomas  M.  Reed,  Juneau. 

Court  stenographer:  George  W.  Folta.  Juneau. 

Clerk  of  court :  John  H.  Dunn,  Juneau. 
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Deputy  clerks:  Lafe  B.  Spray,  Venetia  F.  Pugh,  Walter  B.  King,  Joneau; 
Myrtle  D.  Morrissey,  Ketchikan;  Jos.  J.  F.  Ward,  Skagway;  John  W.  Frame, 
Hyder;  Win.  G.  Thomas,  WrangeU. 

Court  librarian:  Marion  C.  Ducey,  Juneau. 

United  States  marshal:  Qeorge  D.  Beaumont,  Juneau. 

Chief  deputy :  A.  B.  Cole,  Juneau. 

Deputy  marshals:  N.  O.  Hardy,  William  Garster,  Juneau;  George  (Jetchell, 
Douglas;  E.  A.  Kindell,  Skagway;  S.  Sheldon,  Haines;  Nell  C.  McGregor, 
Petersburg;  H.  D.  Campbell,  Wrangell ;  Fred  E.  Handy,  Ketchikan;  S.  G. 
Thomas,  Sitka ;  T.  W.  McDonald,  Hyder ;  B.  H.  Sherman,  Tenakee ;  Harry  A. 
Pryde,  Hoonah;  Geo.  WiUett,  Craig. 

United  States  attorney:  Arthur  G.  Shoup,  Juneau. 

Assistant  United  States  attorneys:  Lester  Gore,  Juneau;  H.  D.  Stabler. 
Juneau;  A.  E.  Maltby,  Ketchikan. 

Clerk  to  United  States  attorney:  L.  S.  Botsford,  Juneau. 

United  States  commissioners:  V.  A.  Paine,  Juneau;  Felix  Gray,  Douglas; 
Bdward  G.  Morrissey,  Ketchikan ;  Jos.  J,  F.  Ward,  Skagway ;  Wm.  G.  Thomas, 
Wrangell;  O.  W.  Granquist,  Petersburg;  Sol.  Ripinsky,  Haines;  R.  W.  De 
Armond,  Sitka;  John  W.  Frame,  Hyder;  S.  A.  Plumley,  Craig;  C.  P.  Case, 
Tenakee;  H.  H.  Delamater,  Hoonah;  E.  M.  Axelson,  Yakutat;  F.  A.  HiUa, 
Chichagof ;  Edward  Marsden,  Metlakatla ;  U.  S.  Rush,  Kasaan. 

Special  agent  in  charge  of  bureau  of  investigation :  N.  H.  Casfle,  Juneau. 

DMaian  No.  $, 

Judge :  G.  J.  Lomen,  Nome. 

Court  stenographer :  Lawrence  S.  Kerr,  Nome. 
•    Clerk  of  Court :  Capt.  John  Sunback,  Nome. 

Deputy  clerks:  C.  J.  Woofter,  N.  W.  Lewis,  Barl  C.  Modini,  Nome 

United  States  marshal :  Morris  W.  Griffith,  Nome. 

Chief  deputy :  G.  A.  Adams,  Nome. 

Deputy  United  States  marshals :  Elmer  Reed,  Frank  Dufresne,  Florence  M. 
Decker,  J.  A.  Cooper,  Chas.  Brown,  sr.,  Nome;  D.  McDonald,  Fortuna  Ledge; 
R.  Depue,  St.  Michael;  Eric  Johnson,  Council;  F.  M.  Warsing,  Candle. 

United  States  attorney:  Fred  Harrison. 

Clerk  to  United  States  Attorney :  Bertha  Carlson. 

United  States  commissioners :  C.  W.  Thornton,  Nome ;  C.  D.  Brower,  Barrow ; 
Duncan  MacDonald,  Candle ;  C.  O.  Steiner,  Council ;  Geo.  L.  Stanley,  Kiana ;  Geo. 
F.  Marsh,  Fortuna  Ledge;  Frank  P.  Williams,  St.  Michael;  Wm.  N.  Marx. 
Teller;  A.  O.  Brown,  Haycock;  Wm.  H.  Thomas,  Tigara;  Capt.  Claude  S. 
<'ochran.  United  States  Revenue  cutter  fiear,  Nome. 

Division  No.  5, 

Judge :  E.  E.  Ritchie,  Valdez. 

Court  stenographer:  J.  W.  Lenahan. 

Clerk  of  court :  W.  N.  Cuddy,  Valdez. 

Deputy  clerks:  Thos.  S.  Scott,  Cordova;  Robt.  S.  Bragaw,  sr..  Anchorage. 

United  States  marshal :  H.  P.  Sullivan,  Valdez. 

Chief  deputy :  S,  O.  Caaler,  Valdez. 

Deputy  marshals:  A.  C.  Dowling,  J.  A.  Roseen,  Valdez;  H.  M.  Conrad,  Li- 
touche;  C.  J.  Minor,  Valdez;  Ralph  Reed,  Seward;  C.  W.  Mossman,  Ancbormfe: 
Knrl  Arn»8trcmg,  Kodiak ;  A.  F.  Hoffumn.  Matanuska;  W.  C.  Snook,  rnra: 
F.  K.  Youngs,  Tnlkeetna ;  Dan  Ross,  Unalaska ;  Jas.  E.  Hill.  Seldovia ;  W.  N 
Reed,  Dillingham;  W.  L.  Fursman  Cordova;  E.  H.  Boyer,  Ohitina:  H.  C 
Knvnnaugh.  McC'arthy. 

United  States  attorney :  Sherman  Duggan,  Valdez. 

Assistant  United  States  attorneys:  H.  G.  McCain,  Valdez:  Julian  Hurie^ 
Anchorage. 

Clerk  to  United  States  attorney:  Iva  Duggan. 

United  States  commissioners:  N.  E.  Bolshanin.  Unalaska;  Z.  T,  Half«ty 
Kodiak;  P.  T.  Padden.  Dillingham;  Wm.  Nielsen,  Koggiung;  O,  A.  NelscBi 
('hitlna;  Wni.  (N)ppernoll.  McCarthy;  R.  V.  Anderson,  Seldovia;  A.  J.  Adan*^ 
Cordova;  H.  W.  Nagley.  Talkeetna;  Fred  PhiUlps,  Illiamna;  F.  C.  Friffleld. 
Unga ;  Chas.  C.  Naughton,  Katalla ;  Carl  Almy,  Valdez ;  W.  H.  Rager,  An<^iora|EP. 
A.  F.  Nelson,  Chisana. 
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DiviHon  No,  4, 

Judge:  Cecil  H.  Clegg,  Fairbanks. 

Court  stenographer:  L.  H.  Martin,  Fairbanks. 

Clerk  of  court :  Robert  W.  Taylor,  Fairbanks. 

Chief  d^uty  clerk :  Grace  Fisher,  Fairbanks. 

Deputy  clerks:  Frank  Bishoprick,  R,  H.  Qeoghegan,  Fairbanks;  E.  J.  Stier, 
Flat 

United  States  marshal :  Q.  B.  Stevens,  Fairbanks. 

Chief  deputy  marshal:  T.  J.  McCroskey,  Fairbanks. 

Deputy  marshals :  M.  O.  Carlson,  Emily  Townsend,  John  J.  Buckley,  Fred  B. 
Parker,  B.  F.  Thompson,  Fairbanks;  Peter  McMuUen,  McGrath;  T.  P.  McLain, 
Circle;  Lynn  Smith,  Flat;  V.  O.  Green,  Wiseman;  William  Hartwig,  Hot 
Springs ;  Andrew  B.  Webster,  Tanana ;  Clarence  Dudney,  Eagle ;  John  C.  Wood, 
Ruby ;  C.  R.  Brook,  Fort  Yukon ;  J.  J.  Dwyer,  Brooks ;  James  Hagan,  Nenana ; 
J.  L.  Heron,  BetheL 

United  States  attorney :  Guy  B.  Erwin,  Flairbanks. 

Assistant  United  States  attorneys:  E.  B.  Collins,  L.  R.  Gillette,  Fairbanks. 

Clerk  to  United  States  attorney :  Wilma  C.  Carlson,  Fairbanks. 

United  States  commissioners :  L.  E.  Bonham^  Betiiel ;  John  C.  Boyle,  Circle ; 
Charles  M.  Browning,  Hot  Springs;  M.  R.  Boyd,  Fairbanks;  Andrew  M.  Bain- 
bridge,  LiYoigood;  Edgar  Broc^er,  Kantishna;  Thomas  G.  Carter,  Beaver; 
Charles  B.  H.  Cole,  Jack  Wade;  W.  J.  Cribbee,  Napimute ;  A.  J.  Dayton,  Ruby ; 
John  J.  Donovan,  Healy  Fork;  William  E.  Garrett,  Rampart;  A.  J.  Griffin, 
Riduurdson;  Frank  E.  Howard,  Tanana;  George  W.  Hu^,  Wiseman;  C.  D. 
Leekle,  Neoana;  W.  F.  Green,  McCbrath;  J.  C.  Moore^  Fort  Yukon;  Robert  E. 
Steele.  Eagle ;  B.  B.  Smith,  Ophir ;  E.  J.  Stier,  Flat 

Department  of  Commerck. 
Bureau  of  FUheries. 

Agent  at  large:  Dennis  Winn,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Assistant  agents  at  large:  Edward  M.  Ball,  Juneau;  Harry  J.  Christoifers, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Shirley  A.  Baker,  Cordova;  Lemuel  G.  Wingard,  Bethel. 

Inspector:  Calvin  F.  Townsend,  Fairbanks. 

Wardens  at  large:  Fred  H.  Gray,  Wrangell;  M.  J.  O'Connor,  Haines; 
Joseph  N.  Braun,  Ikatan;  Chauncy  C.  Combs,  Haines;  James  K.  Nevill, 
Wrangell ;  William  E.  Baumaniv  Afognak ;  Charles  Petry,  Chignik ;  A.  T.  Loof, 
Nushagak. 

Superintendent  of  the  Pribilof  Islands :  A.  H.  Proctor,  St.  Paul  Island. 

Agent  and  caretaker:  Henry  D.  AUer,  St  Paul  Island. 

Storekeepers :  E.  C.  Johnston,  St.  Paul  Island ;  Henry  C.  Scudder,  St.  George 
Island. 

Assistant  to  agent:  Henry  Mygatt  St.  Paul  Island. 

Physicians:  George  B.  Bowlby,  St  Paul  Island;  W.  P.  Murphy,  St  George 
Island. 

Teachers:  Richard  Culbertson,  Lois  L.  Proctor,  St.  Paul  Island;  John  Or- 
chard, St.  George  Island. 

Assistants:  W.  C.  Allis,  H.  C.  Peterson,  Theodore  Vlck,  St.  Paul  Island. 

Agent  and  caretaker:  C.  E.  Crompton,  St.  George  Island. 

Superintendents  of  fisheries  stations:  Ford  R.  Lucas,  Afognak;  C.  H.  Van 
Atta,  Yes  Bay. 

Masters  fisheries  steamers:  Eider,  A.  H.  Mellick,  Unalaska;  Murre,  Arthur 
McLean,  Sitka;  Auklet,  J.  K.  Nevill,  Wrangell;  Widgeon,  Earle  Hunter, 
Juneau. 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 

Juneau  District 

Local  inspector  of  hulls :  George  H.  Whitney,  Juneau. 
Local  inspector  of  boilers :  John  Newmarker,  Juneau. 
Clerk  to  local  inspectors :  George  E.  Mann,  Juneau. 

St.  Michael  District  * 

Local  inspector  of  hulls:  Charles  H.  White. 
Local  inspector  of  boilers :  Savine  L.  Craft 
Clerk  to  local  inspectors :  Wilson  W.  Brine. 
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lAghthause  Service. 

Sixteenth  District  Ketchiitan. 

Superintendent:  Walter  C.  DibreU. 

First  aBsistant  superintendent:  Charles  N.  Elliot. 

Assistant  superintendent:  Clarence  H.  Robinson. 

Chief  cleric:  Thomas  Wood. 

Clerks:  L.  A.  Fortney,  Florence  E.  Tobln,  Matilda  Dillon. 

Depot  Iceeper:  Rolf  Foosness. 

Mechanician:  William  J.  Wright. 

Foreman:  Michael  Harris. 

Department  of  Agktcultitbe. 

Experimental  Staiiana, 

Agrcmomist  in  charge:  C.  C.  Georgeson,  D.  Sc.,  Sitka. 

Assistants  in  charge :  G.  W.  Gasser,  B.  Sc,  Fairbanks ;  W.  T.  White,  B.  Sc, 
Kodiak;  B.  L.  Schneider,  B.  Sc.,  Bfotanuska. 

Assistants :  H.  Lindberg,  Sitka ;  H.  O.  White,  Kodiak. 
Executive  clerk:  E.  Hansen,  Sitka. 

Biological  Survey, 

In  charge  reindeer  grazing  investigations  and  fur  warden:  L.  F.  Palmer. 

Assistant  In  grazing  investigations  and  fur  warden:  H.  W.  Johnston. 

Field  assistant  Alaska  reindeer  investigation:  Elmer  T.  Forsling,  Nome. 

In  charge  investigations  of  caribou  herds  and  fur  warden:  O.  J.  Murie, 
Fairbanks. 

Reservation  warden  and  fur  warden:  Donald  Stevenson.  Unalaska. 

Chief  fur  warden  and  United  States  game  warden:  Ernest  P.  Walker, 
Juneau. 

Fur  warden :  R.  C.  Steele.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Weather  Bureau. 

Meteorologist  In  charge:  Mehin  B.  Summers,  Juneau. 

Observer:  Cecil  R.  Scothom.  Juneau.  . 

SiHJcial  meteorological  observers:  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Bird,  Akiak;  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte E.  Bloonilleld.  Barrow;  Mrs.  Eliza  McA.  TurnbuU,  Eagle:  Luther  R. 
Morris.  Nome;  Sylvester  Chance,  Noorvik;  Gregory  Kochergln,  St.  Paul  Island: 
Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Oeorgeson,  Sitka;  Frank  E.  Howard.  Tanana;  Mrs.  Esther 
Winkler,  Valdez. 

Forest  Serviee. 

District    Oftice.    Juneau. 

District  forester:  Cliarles  H.  Florj*. 
Assistant  district  forester:  M.  L.  Merrltt. 
Logging  engineer:  B.  F.  Heintzleman. 
National  forest  examiner:  Wellman  Holbrook. 
Fiscal  agent:  Ix>ui8  King. 
Draftsman:  Phyllis  I.  Dennee. 
Clerks:  Harry  Sperling,  Madge  Case. 

Tonga  as  Nat  onal  Forest. 

Forest  supervisor:  C.  T.  (tarduer,  Ketchikan. 

Forest  examiners:  U.  A.  Zeller,  Juneau:  R.  L.  Cline,  Ketchikan;  J.  P.  Wil- 
liams, Juneau. 

Deputy  forest  supervisors:  J.  L.  ^lackachnie,  Petersburg;  George  H.  Peter- 
son, Sitka;  Harold  E»  Smith,  .luneau;  J.  M.  Wyckoff,  Ketchikan. 

Forest  ranger:  A.  E.  Larson,  Craig. 

Port  engineer:  Lyle  W.  Blodgett,  Ketchikan. 

Pilot  and  gas  engineer:  B.  R.  Alkens. 

Clerk:  Hermann  E.  Starker. 
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Ohugach  National  Forest. 

Forest  supervisor:  W.  J.  McDonald,  Oordov'a. 
Executive  assistant :  L.  0.  Pratt,  Cordova. 

Forest  rangers:  G.  (\  Haneman,  Anchorage;  Jobn  G.  Brady,  CJordova ;  E.  M. 
Jacobsen,  Cordova. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Juneou* 

Ag^itftaut  district  engineer:  C.  W.  Cheatham. 

Auditor:  M.  Murphy. 

AsHistant  auditor:  M.  L.  8tepp. 

Stenographer  and  cleric :  Mary  M.  Wahl. 

Assistant  engineer  on  road  construction :  L.  F.  Vaile. 

Highway  engineer:  J.  B.  Reher. 

Chief  of  road  survey :  Willard  Bradley. 

Levelman :  E.  R.  Hinnant. 

Transitman:  Ralph  S.  Graves. 

Chief  of  road  survey :  Hugh  L.  Fraser. 

levelman :  C.  G.  Norris.  ^ 

Foremen :  C.  W.  Morris,  T.  H.  Kvans^  J.  Nissen,  John  B.  Lanterman. 

TbEASVBT  DBPAmiENT. 

Customs  Service. 

Collector:  John  C.  McBride,  Juneau. 

Special  deputy  collector :  M.  S.  Wliittier,  Juneau. 

ENBputy  collectors  in  charge :  M.  S.  Dobbs,  Ketchikan ;  F.  E.  Bronson,  Wran- 
gell ;  Fred  J.  VandewaU,  Skag>vay ;  J.  J.  HiUard,  Eagle ;  R.  W.  J.  Reed,  Nome ; 
N.  E.  Bolshanin,  Unalaska ;  John  Klden,  Fortymile ;  James  L.  Galen,  Cordova ; 
T.  S.  Elsemore,  Petersburg ;  J.  C.  Martlndale,  Craig ;  E.  R.  Stivers,  St.  Michael. 

Deputy  collectors  and  inspectors:  M.  Sides,  Juneau;  George  M.  Simpkins, 
Juneau ;  George  W.  Woodruff,  Ketchikan ;  John  J.  Abranis,  Ketchikan ;  William 
AtweU  Wade,  Hyder ;  G.  G.  Miller,  Skagway. 

Inspector :  Frank  R.  Havens,  Prince  Rupert.  British  Columbia. 

Stenographer :  Julian  T.  Petrich. 

Iiaernai  Revenue, 

Annual  trips  through  Alaska  Uy  D^)uty  Collectors  Daniel  T.  Hill  and  C.  W 
Hatch,  from  the  revenue  offices  at  Seattle  and  Taconm,  respectively. 

l^ublie  Health  Service. 

Acting  assistant  snrgeons:  W.  W.  Council.  Cordova:  L.  P.  Dawes,  Juneau' 
H.  C.  Story,  Ketchikan;  Curtis  Welch.  Nome:  A.  B.  Jones,  Petersburg;  J.  R 
Kouiijc.  Seward ;  A.  B.  Kearsley,  Wrangell. 

United  States  Coast  Guard, 

Coast  Guard  Cutter  Unalga,  Headquarters,  Juneau. 

Lieut.  Commander  John  Boedeker,  commanding. 

Lieut.  E.  d;  Jones. 

Lieut.   (Engineer)  A.  F.  Patterson. 

Lieut.  E.  A.  Coffin. 

Lieut.  (Junior  Grade)  T.  S.  IClinger. 

Lieut.  (Junior  (irade)  N.  H.  Leslie. 

Past  Asst.  Surg.  F.  B.  Nather.  Cnitefl  States  Public  Health  Service. 

War  Department. 
Board  of  Alaska  Road  Commissioner s^  Juneau. 

President :  James  G.  Steese.  major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 
'  Engineer  officer :  John  C.  Gotwnls,  major,  0)rps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Array. 

Secretary  and  disbursing  officer:  Aubrey  H.  Bond.  cai>tain,  Corps  of  ICiigi- 
nH»Ps.  Tnitefl  States  Ariiiy. 

Chief  clerk  and  assistant  disbursing  officer:  Sidney  L.  Carter. 

Designing  engineer:  Oliver  A.  Hall. 
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*  Eagle  Subdistrict. 

Assistant  superintendent :  F.  Price. 

Valdez  District. 

Superintendent:  T.  H.  Huddleston. 
Disbursing  clerli :  D.  F.  Millard. 

Ohitina  District. 

Superintendent:  Frank  Shipp. 
Disbursing  clerk :  Carl  Lottsfeldt. 

» 

Southwestern  District. 

Superintendent:  Anton  Eide,  Seward. 
Disbursing  clerk :  H.  J.  Wallls,  Anchorage. 

Yukon  District. 

Superintoidents :  Hawley  W.  Sterling,  Nenaaa ;  Ike  P.  Taylor,  Fairbanks. 
Disbursing  clerk:  M.  C.  Edmunds,  Fairbanks. 
Assistant' superintendent:  Abe'HcKlnnon,  Chatanlka. 

Kuskokwim  District. 

Assistant  superintendent :  W.  W.  Lukens. 

Nome  District. 

Superintendent :  C.  S.  Ward. 
Disbursing  clerk:  Charles  D.  Jones, 

UfUted  States  Engineer  Office. 
Alaska  District,  Jimeau. 

District  engineer :  James  G.  Steese,  major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army.        « 

Assistant  district  engineer:  John  C.  Gotwals,  major,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army. 

Assistant  and  disbursing  officer:  Aubrey  H.  Boiid»  captain,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army. 

Chief  clerk :  Sidney  L.  Carter. 

Inspector:  Robert  J.  Sommers. 

Fairbanks. 
Inspectors :  Ike  P.  Taylor,  Hawley  W.  Sterling. 

Nome. 

Superintendent:  C.  S.  Ward. 
Inspector:  W.  Leonard  Smith. 

Post  Office  Dkpabtmknt. 

Presidential  postmasters:  Everett  M.  McPhee,  Anchorage;  Charles  H. 
Scheffler,  Cordova;  Thomas  H.  Deal,  Fairbanks;  William  L.  Harber,  Fort 
Yukon;  Zina  M.  Bradford,  Juneau;  Elbert  E.  Blackmar.  Ketchikan;  Laura 
Williams,  Nenana;  John  Hegness,  Nome;  Jacob  Otness,  Petersburg;  WHliam 
E.  Root,  Seward;  Joe  McNulty,  Sitka;  Martin  Conway,  Skagway:  (ieorge  W. 
Robblns  (acting),  Valdez;  John  W.  Stedman,  Wrangell. 

Fourth-class  postmasters:  Emelian  Petellin,  Afognak;  Earle  M.  Forrest, 
Aklak;  Hugh  McGlashan.  Akutan;  Mrs.  Theresa  I>otson,  Amalga;  N.  P. 
Sheppard,  Andreafsky ;  Duke  E.  Stubbs.  Anlak ;  J.  W.  Chapman,  Anvik ;  Ethel 
Linton,  Baranof;  James  A.  Nichols.  Barrow;  George  Demmert  Bayvlew; 
Charles  W.  Shultz,  Beaver;  J.  A.  McDonald,  Berry;  John  W.  Felder.  Bethel; 
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WUUam  D.  English,  Bettles;  Hilkey  Robinson.  Candle;  John  L.  GUI,  Cape 
Fanshaw;  Fred  F.  Welch,  Chatanika;  George  T.  Myers,  Chatham;  J.  L. 
Preeburn,  Chichagof ;  Sumner  S.  Smitii,  Chickaloon ;  C.  G.  Traub.  Chicken ;  Ivor 
WaUen,  Chignik;  C.  A.  Simons,  Chisana;  A.  G.  Morey,  Chitlua;  Ira  W.  KeUy, 
Chomley;  Thomas  Hunter,  Circle;  Agnes  Skof,  Cleary;  Mrs.  Florence  Barnes, 
CJopper  Center;  A.  B.  Kinne,  Council;  C.  E.  Hibbs,  Craig;  G.  H.  Birch,  Dan 
Creek;  Charles  C.  Taggart,  Deadwood;  Boris  Magids,  Deering;  John  Miller, 
Dempsey ;  J.  C.  Love,  Dillingham ;  V.  D.  Cook,  Dolomi ;  John  L.  White,  Dome ; 
Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas;  Mrs.  Blrgitte  Hofstad,  Doyhof ;  Robert  E.  Steel,  Eagle; 
A.  D.  S.  Myers,  Ellamar;  Frank  M.  Kelly,  Eska;  William  L,  Brown,  False 
Pass ;  Florence  M.  Rivers,  Flat ;  H.  Roy  Hunter,  Fortuna  Ledge ;  John  Metzger, 
Fox;  John  Roberts,  Franklin;  J.  T.  Barron,  Hunter;  Irene  Brady,  Golovin; 
Elizabeth  Griffith,  Gulkana;  Albert  G.  Mosier,  Gypsum;  N.  G.  Hanson,  Haines; 
P.  E.  Harris,  Hawk  Inlet;  Wallace  Porter,  Haycock;  Anthony  A.  Lyden, 
Healy  Fork;  James  Scheneck,  Hollls;  Philip  I.  Delon,  Holy  Cross;  vacant 
(postmaster  deceased),  Homer;  Louis  Kane,  Hoonah;  R.  L.  Mathison,  Hope; 
J.  B.  Matthews,  Hot  Springs;  Charles  W.  Hawkesworth,  Hydaburg;  Oren  F. 
Hill,  Hyder;  Bessie  R.  Rothacher,  Iditarod;  Harold  Foss   (acting),  Iliamna; 

C.  F.  M.  Cole,  Jack  Wade;  Robert  Diggs,  Jonesvllle;  E.  Kirberger,  Kake; 
Charles  Madsen,  Kanatak ;  C.  H.  Wilson,  Kantishna ;  Edith  J.  Nelson,  Kasaan ; 
David  H.  White,  Katalla;  H.  G.  Singer,  Kenai;  Stephen  Birch,  Kennecott; 
John  Mellin,  Klana;  A.  H.  Kettner,  KUllsnoo;  J.  P.  Lindsay,  Klawock;  John 

D.  Ward.  Klukwan;  Z.  T.  HaLferty,  Kodlak;  W.  S.  Thompson.  Kokrlnes; 
J.  P.  Hadley,  Kotzebue;  Nettie  S.  Jacobsgaard,  Kwiguk;  A.  F.  Erickson,  La- 
touche;  Alfred  T.  Cosslett,  livengood;  Sam  Campbell,  Long;  F.  L.  Bassett, 
Loring;  Mary  M.  Cole,  McCarthy;  Fannie  L.  Clough.  McGrath;  L.  S.  Wlcker- 
sham,  McKinley ;  Oliver  O.  Krogh,  Matanuska ;  James  Evans,  Metlakatla ;  Vic- 
tor S.  Gish,  Mile  Seven;  J.  F.  Kelly,  Miller  House;  James  C.  Foord,  Myers 
Chuck ;  F.  M.  Young,  Nation ;  Lewis  H.  Carver,  Nizlna ;  Daniel  Webster,  Nolan ; 
Frank  Lyons,  Nulato;  August  H.  Mittendorff,  Nushagak;  Peter  W.  Carlson, 
Ophlr ;  G.  O.  White,  Palmer ;  H.  J.  Ahrenstedt,  Point  Astley ;  Amuif  Haarvei, 
Poorman;  Peter  H.  Ongstad,  Portlock;  G.  A.  Stecker,  Quinhagak;  J.  Rahm- 
storf,  Rampart;  A.  J.  Griffin,  Richardson;  H.  A.  Clarke,  Ruby;  Frank  P. 
Williams,  St  Michael;  John  A.  Singleton,  St.  Timothys;  Effie  Jackson,  Sal- 
chaket;  S.  A.  G.  Holmberg,  Sanak;  A.  Grosvold,  Sand  Point;  Mary  C.  God- 
dard.  Sanitarium;  Milo  Hurlburt,  Seldovia;  S.  Pedersen,  Shakan;  Frank  R. 
Ferguson,  Shungnak;  Marie  T.  Dunklee,  Sitka;  A.  B.  Heins,  Snettisham; 
Thomas  Shaughnessy,  Solomon;  E.  P.  Kennedy,  Speel  River;  J.  A.  Kemp, 
Steel  Creek ;  V.  J.  Dwyer,  Strelna ;  Anna  B.  Campbell,  Sulzer ;  H.  Van  Hoivels, 
Sumdum;  H.  W.  Nagley,  Susltna;  William  Naumann,  Taku  Harbor;  T.  P. 
Weatherell,  Takeetna ;  Theodore  Diedrick,  Tanana ;  Thomas  H.  Chase,  Taylor ; 
Edwin  A,  Winfleld,  Teller ;  Edward  Snyder.  Tenakee ;  Charles  Whipple,  Thane ; 
Tony  Joule,  Tigara;  Eugene  A.  Harries,  Tofty;  T,  H.  Bums,  Tokeen;  Clnris 
Petersen,  Tokotna;  Louise  Vachon,  Tolovana;  Norman  F.  Gilkey,  Treadwell; 

E.  J.  Demeree,  Tyee;  Charles  A.  Traeger,  Unalakleet;  Louis  Strauss,  Una- 
laska;  F.  C.  Driffield,  Unga;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Uyak;  Eugene  Wacker,  Wacker; 
A.  Nagozruk,  Wales ;  H.  E.  Wilmoth,  Wasilla ;  Sylvia  S.  Yates,  Windham ;  Fred 
Brentllnger,  Woodchopper;  E.  M.  Axelson,  Yakutat;  William  S.  Perkins, 
Yentna. 

Railway  Mail  Service, 

Chief  clerks:  William  C.  Ott,  Seattle,  Wash, — Southeastern  Alaska,  and  all 
direct  service  from  Seattle. 

Alvah  Eames,  Seward. — Southwest  Alaska  west  of  Sitka;  Iditarod  dis- 
trict; CJopper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  and  Government  railroad  south 
of  Nenana. 

E.  G.  Wetzler,  Nenana. — Seward  Peninsula ;  Yukon  River  section  and  Tanana 
VaUey. 

Depabtment  of  Labor. 

Immigration  Service, 

Inspector  in  charge:  William  G.  Strench,  Ketchikan. 

Immigrant  inspectors:  William  J.  Armstrong,  Ketclilkan;  Charles  M.  LaRue, 
Skagway;  William  A.  Wade,  Hyder. 

CONGBESSIONAL. 

Delegate  to  Congress :  Dan  Sutherland,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TERKITOniAL  GOVEKNMKNT,  JUNEAU. 

Offick  of  the  Govkknoi. 

Governor :  Scott  C.  Bone. 
Stenographer :  P.  W.  M.  Colbum. 
Clerk :  Mary  B.  Cook. 

Office  of  the  Sfx-ketahy. 

Ex  officio  HeiTetary :  Karl  Tliolle. 
Chief  clerk :  John  F.  Starr. 
AgRlstant  clerk :  Celin  McLaughlin. 

Office  of  the  Trkasuber. 

Treumirer:  WalHtein  G.  Smith. 
Chief  clerk :  Charles  E.  Harland. 
Typi»t:  Helen  Smith. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Attorney  general:  Jolm  Uustgard. 

Clerk  to  attorney  general :  Uuth  Fridlund. 

OKFKT-:  of  (^JOMMIKfilO.VER  OF  EDUCATION. 

(JomuiiBxIoner  of  eilucatiou :  reenter  I>.  Henderson. 
Se<Tetar>-  to  coniiniBHioner :  Marie  Drake. 

()i<*>'icE  OF  C0MMI8H10NER  OF  H>:alth. 

Conmiissioner  of  health:  Dr.  H.  C.  De  Vighu<'. 

Assistant  commissioners:  Dr.  W.  H.  Chase,  Cordova:  Dr.  J,  A.  Sutherland, 
Fairhanks:  William  Ramsay,  Council. 

Bl'REAT-   OF  VlTAF.  STATrSTICS. 

Jtegistrar:  Karl  Theile.  Juneau. 
Clerk:  Celia  Mcl^mghlin. 

BOAKDK  AM)  COMMISHIONK  .VrTHORISU*:!)  UV  TEHKITORIAI.  LEOISIJ^TXTRR. 

HoiinJ  of  Kdnciitiou, 

President:  Gov.  Scott  C.  Bone. 

Mem1)ers:  William  Britt.  Juneau:  James  Fniwl<»y.  Nome:  I,uther  C.  Hess. 
Fnirhanks:  Thomns  Price,  Anchorage. 

Htnih'inu  Hoartl. 

President  :  Gov.  Scott  ( ■.  Bone. 
Secretarj-:  Walstein  G.  Smith. 
^icnilKM*:  Knrl  Theile. 

Itnunl  nf  Tnmtccs,  Afash'ti  Pionrrrx'  Ifonir. 

<'halnnan:  Gov.  Scott  C.  Bone. 
Secretary :  Robert  W.  DeArmond.  Sitka. 
Tren.surer:  Lockle  McKinmm,  Juneau. 
SiipoHntendont  of  home:  The<Mlorp  Ketlloson.  Sitka. 

Jiotifft  of  AfctfiraJ  Kromhivi'H, 

Prcsiilcnt  :  .1.  11.  Koniij:.  Ncnana. 

Socretary-treasiirer :  U.  ('.  r>e  Vi^rhne.  Jnncan. 

Menil)ers:  V.  L.  GrMhlanl.  Sitka  Hot  Sprin^js:  Curtis  Welcli.  Nome:  Wllliaia 
Kanisay.  ('oun<il:  Frank  R.  Dc  la  Vcr;rn«'.  Fairlianlxs:  F.  B.  <Jillesi>ie,  Kenne- 
cntt  :  J.  1*.  Hccson.  Ancliorage. 

lioanl  of  hrnfnf  ILnimiurrx. 

President:  Dr.  K.  H.  Kaser. 

Secretary-lrcasnnM':  Wallace  E.  Peterson.  Ketchikan:  R.  R.  Myers.  Nenana; 
J.  \V.  Bayn«\  Nome;  K.  F.  Garnnin.  Ancljora^e. 
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Board  of  Pharmacp, 

President:  William  E.  Britt  Jmieau. 
Vice  president:  R.  T.  KuboD,  Fairbanks. 
Secretary-treasurer:  N.  R.  Walker,  Ketchikan. 

Members:  W.  H.  Oasewell,  Cordova;  C.  6.  Brinker,  Nome;  Russell  Herman. 
Valdez;  F.  W.  Dunham,  Fairbanks;  William  Ramsay,  Council. 

Fi8h  Commission. 

Chairman:  Gov.  Scott  C.  Bone. 
Secretary:  B.  A.  Rosselle,  Juneau. 

Members :  Calvin  C.  Hazelet,  Cordova ;  John  R.  Heclunan,  Ketchikan ;  H.  E. 
Ellsworth,  Seward. 
Superintendent:  Edwin  Wentworth,  Juneau. 

Board  of  Regents,  Affricniturdl  College  and  School  of  Mines. 

Members :  Robert  La  very,  Robert  Bloom,  P.  J.  Rickert,  Mrs.  Luther  C.  Hess, 
Morton  E.  Stevens,  Milton  D.  Snodgrass,  A.  J.  Nordale,  J.  A.  Mcintosh,  Fair- 
banks. 

Board  for  Promotion  of  Uniform  TjOws. 

Members:  J.  C.  Murphy,  Anchorage;  John  A.  Clark,  Fairbanks;  W.  H.  Whit- 
tlesey, Seward. 

Board  of  Road  Commissioners, 

Chairman:  Gov.  Scott  C.  Bone. 
Secretary:  Karl  Theile. 
Member:  Walstein  G.  Smith. 

Divisional  Boards  of  Road  Commissioners, 

Division  No.  1. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Juneau ;  Joseph  Ulmer,  Ketchikan. 

Division  No.  2. 
John  A.  Wilson,  Nome ;  J.  J.  Keenan,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. 

Anton  Eide,  chairman,  Seward ;  Alfred  Bensen,  Anchorage ;  Gust  F.  Johnson, 
McCarthy. 

Division  No.  4. 

Abe  McKinnon,  chairman,  Fairbanks;  Carl  N.  Nelson,  Ruby;  Harry  Buzby, 
Fairbanks. 

Board  for  Belief  of  DesHtution, 

Chairman :  Gov.  Scott  C.  Bone. 

Advisory  members:  First  division,  Arthur  Shoup,  peorge  D.  Beaumont, 
Juneau;  second  division,  Fred  Harrison,  M.  Griffiths,  Nome;  third  division, 
Sherman  Duggan,  Harvey  P.  Sullivan,  Valdez ;  fourth  division,  Guy  B.  Erwln, 
O.  B.  Stevens,  Fairbanks. 

Board  of  Children's  Quardians. 

Division  No.  1 :  Members — T.  M.  Reed,  George  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Martha  Kashe- 
varoff,  Juneau. 

Division  No.  2 :  Members — G.  J.  Lomen,  M.  Griffiths,  Mrs.  Bella  Julian,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3:  Members— E.  E.  Ritchie.  Harvey  P.  Sullivan,  Valdez;  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Donohoe,  Cordova. 

Division  No.  4:  Members— Cecil  H.  Clegg,  G.  B.  Stevens,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Hess, 
Fairbanks. 
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Sotarie*  Public. 

Appointments  up  to  June  30,  1922.    Term,  4  jean. 

DIVISION  NO.  1. 


AMmt. 

App*,t«»nt. 

Apr.    8,1(1* 

U>y    Kim 

H.P.C„.«h«..... 

B.T.Vuind 

J.H.Cobf. 

i:g:?!:aUi.--- 

"»W''"" 

do 

«■»;!;; 

IS.'.,i:S 

S;-  MSi! 

iKS  ^■ffil 

.""^"r:" 

SSsa;-.::::.::: 

&i.'s 

iil&ii.;:; 

Z.'iS 

""S 

r-R'isi; 

jh'd2SS" 

iSK."<ffil 

0>i>«Fu1»w 

DIVISION  NO.  a. 


raiiibaa.. .::::: 

.:...do::::::::: 

Not.  IR,igi« 


Jiiat  31.1920 


W.  H.  BBtch^dcr. . :  Bt.  Uidu 

EltanorB.WUUuiu do. 

EtMC.Manb {  Fcrtuna  Lcdc« 


Apr.     S.im 

Apr.  io,iato 

Do. 

JuiT   e.inv 

Sept.  2i,  IB3D 
Jul;  M,ims 
All£2!i,lSQD 

Oct.  SB,im 


DIVISION  NO.  : 


">e.-.i:.- 

■5? 

Ulj.'CODRiy.'.'. 


..do lane  1S,I« 


'.  3t,lta* 

'.  ai^im 
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DIVISION  NO.  8— Oontinaed. 


Name. 


Address.        AppolntmexitJ 


W.H.Rager 

H.J.  Emard 

J.  F.  Cofley....! 

T.C.Prioe 

H.O.  McCain 

J.  8.  Train 

lbs.  Ita  Dnggan. . . 

L.  David 

J.L.WaUfir 

R.  B.Bragaw 

S.S.  Smith 

F.  A.  Reynolds 

X.  C.  MmT)hy 

J.  H.  Faster 

R.  H.  L.  Noaks 

H.  W.  Hutotaings... 

€.  H.  Kraemen 

L.  C.Pratt 

J.HuBer 

A.  J.  Adams 

F.J.  Hayes 

8.  P.  Medley 

R.L.De  Graft 

•piinSr"  • 

•  F  •  mtniaru. ...... 

S.  Danan. 

J.wTGUaon 

A.J.  Diamond 

J.  L.  Reed. 


%. 


Ancborage. 

do 

....do 

.do. 


.do... 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


.....do.. 

do,. 

do.. 

CeidoTa. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.do. 


.r.dO. 

..do. 


do. 

..,.^do. 
Vddes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


May  25,1920 
Jan.  21,  mi 
May  14.  mi 
July  25,1921 
Aug.  29,1921 

Do. 
Sept.  13, 1931 
Sept.  24, 1921 
Oct.  29,1921 
Mar.  31,1922 
May  8,1922 
May  17,1922 
June  10,1922 
Apr.  15,  m9 
Apr.  29,1919 
JiOy  24,1919 
Mat.  h^920 
Jnly  17,1920 
Nov.  1,1920 
Feb.  2»1921 
May  21,T921 
Oct.  11,1921 
Jan.  33.1902 
Feb.  3,1922  ' 
Apr.  17,1919 
Nov.  1,1919 
Feb.  2,1921 
Feb.  14,1921 
Apr.  28.1922 


Name, 


J.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Mac  Harring- 
ton. 

8.  Bettman. 

J.W.Graff 

C.W.Vlclcery 

L.  A.  Wright 

R.V.  Watldns 

J.  H.  Murray 

Mrs.  M.  M.Cole 

8.Fo8g 

F.J.  Roehl 

A.  T.  Erickson 

W.F.Lowe 

C.  A.  Simmons 

H.  P.  Nagley 

J.P.Maior 

H.  C.  Jotinsoa 

J.M.Bhner 

J.J.  Jones 

H.G.  Singer 

Q.H.  Birch 

H.W»Wadmeth.... 

L.  Strauss 

V.  J.  Dwyer 

P.  E.  Neflson. 

Alyoe  £.  Anderson. 
G.Roll 


Address. 


Seldovia. 
do.. . 


do 

Kennecott. 

do 

do 

do..... 

McCarthy.. 

do 

UUamna. .. 

do 

Latoudie.. 

Chisana 

TaUieetna.. 
do. 


Fidalgo 

Denrosey... 

KataUa 

Kenai 

Dan  Creelc. . 
Wasilla. ...-. 
tl.nalas]^.. . 

dtrelna 

Sanak 

Chignik 

Hope 


Appointment. 


Apr.    9,1919 
Apr.  24,1919 


June 

Anr. 

May 

May 

June 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

May 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

May 

June 


9,1920 

8,1919 

17,1921 

17,1921 

18,1921 

31, 1919 

9,1919 

12,1920 

29,1^2 

25,1919 

19.1919 

17,1919 

23,1919 

7, 1919 

2,1920 

10,1920 

25,1920 

^,1920 

22,1920 

15,1921 

21,1921 

21.1921 

1,1922 

1,1922 

1,1922 


DIVISION  NO.  4. 


IK     ■> 


F.C.Wiseman 

T.  A.  Marquam 

W.Cathcart 

O.H.Clegg 

B.B.CouIzis 

v^.  E.  Jones. ........ 

R.W.Heilig 

G.D.  Erwin. 

LoUta  E.  Wilson. . 

P.  McMuUen , 

M.O.Carlson 

H.E.Carlisle 

Gladys  SellBday... 
MJ^  K.  Pratt. ........ 

H.  Xm  Kay-. ........ 

D.  A.  Eanui 

A.R.Hell^....... 

L.R.Gillette 

€.  H.  Wood^rord.. 

T.H.Chaoe 

R.  F.  Roth 

M.  R.  Boyd 

J.A.Clark 

A.J.  Ghetd 

J.  L.  Calderhead... 
\j,  o.  Heiu. ......... 

R.  S.  McDonald... 
J.  G.  K.  Toussaint 
Mrs.    A.    L.    Van 
Orsdel. 

B.  B.  Mozee 

Josie  M.  Howard. . . , 

C.  L.  Vawter.: 

N.  A.  LyseU. 


C.  A.  Thompsm j do 


Fairbanks... 
.....do 

•  •   •    •    V^AW  •    •      •     •    •    • 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. .... 

do 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  •!•"  •••«•« 

..,..do.. 
do 

■  •  •  •  tt^Jlw  ••  m  ••«•• 

■  «  •  •  vVftw  ••    «•••■• 

•  •   •   •  wVlw  ••    ■    •■•»• 

do 

Nenana 

•  •  *  •  •  vs  v^  ••••••«« 

do 

do 

do 


Tanana. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Eagle. 


<  »  •  •  ■ 


Jan. 

Mar. 

June 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Biar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 

June 

July 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

O^. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

May 

May 


18, 1919 
15, 1919 

9,1919 
31,1919 
18, 1919 

5,1920 
26,1920 
12,1921 
16,1920 
17^1920 

4,1920 
18,1920 
22,1920 
25.1920 
17,1020 

2.1921 
18,1921 

5,1921 
27,1921 
29,1921 
14,1921 

9,1922 
24,1922 

K,  1919 
21,1921 
22,1921 
12, 1921 
17,1922 
29,1922 


Jan.  18,1919 
Dec.  21,1920 
Aog.  18,1920 
Apr.  8, 1919 
June  17,1919 


J.J.  Hilliard 

Elisabeth  Hoflman. 

G.  G.  Geraghty 

O.  A.  Hofseth 

J.  Caughlin 

C.B.Allen 

J.  G.  Rivers 

E.J.  Stier 

R.C.  Button 

Dorothy  M.  Soracd. 

H.  J.  Atwell 

W.  G.  Mahan 

J.  H.  Flower 

D.  Webster 

H.  E.Carter 

W.  F.  Green 

E.  Hansen 

B.  B.  Smith 

A.  V.  Thorns 

Geo.  W.  Hoffman  . . 

F.  £.  Brentlinger... 

P.I.  Delon , 

S.R.Weiss 

J.  Rahmstorf , 

A.  A.  Lyden , 

Henry  Cox , 

J.  F.Kdly , 

T.J.  De  Vane 

J.  L.  Anders 

C.P.Snyder 

J.  H.  Elden 

E.ColceHiU 

Grace  Brook 

T.E.Phillips 


Eagle 

Flat 

,  ....do.  — 

do.... 

Eureka 

do 


Flat 

do 

Iditarod.... 

.....do 

Livengood. 

do 

Wiseman... 
do 


McGrath 

do 

TCantishna 

Ophir 

Tacotna 

Napamute 

Woodchopper. 

Holy  Cross 

Chatanika 

Rampart 

Healy 

Poorman 

Miller  House.. 

Rielev 

Hot  Springs... 

Tofty 

Moose  Creek . . 

Ruby 

Fort  Yukon... 
Jack  Wade.... 


Feb.  9, 1920 
July  29,1919 
Dec.  29,1919 
Jan.  1, 1922 
Aug.  25,1919 
Nov.  1,1919 
Apr.  2, 1921 
May  8, 1922 
Oit.  26,1920 
July  8, 1920 
Nov.  15,1919 
June  4, 1921 
Oct.  26,1920 
Dec.  26,1920 
Mar.  15,1921 
Apr.  6, 1922 
Jan.  18,1919 
liar.  15,1919 
Dec.  8, 1920 
Mar.    5, 1920 

Do. 
Oct.  26,1920 
Nov.  1,1920 
Dec.  20,1920 
Mar.  3, 1921 
May  17,1920 
May  18,1020 
June  22,1920 
Apr.  5, 1921 
Oct.  22,1921 
Jan.  21,1922 
Mar.  31,1922 
May  29,1922 
June  21,1922 
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REl»ORT  or  a)IJ^E(TOR  OF  CrSTOMS. 

Tkicasuky  Depabtaient,- 
L'mted  States  Customs  Sebvice» 

Offices  of  the  Collbctob, 
rort  of  Jufieau,  Akt-ska,  February  10, 1922, 

While  the  year  1021  did  not  show  un  advance  in  the  commerce  of  Alartca,  yet 
the  balance  of  trade  continues  in  its  favor. 

The  outstanding  decrease  in  value  of  shipments  to  Alaska  occurred  from  the 
fact  that  but  few  salmon  canneries  were  in  operation ;  a  decline  in  all  forms 
of  lode  mining,  especially  that  of  copper,  and  the  completion  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  railroad,  with  the  consequent  decrease  in  shipments  of  conatracttoi^ 
materials. 

The  decrease  of  both  copper  production  and  development,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  metals,  also  contributed  to  the  loss  in  shipments  from  Alaska  over  1920. 
as  did  the  decline  in  production  and  value  of  canned  fish,  fish  and  whale  oils, 
fertilizers,  lead  ore,  marble,  palladium,  and  platinum.  It  is  an  encoivagliig 
feature,  however,  to  note  that  the  decline  shown  in  shipments  to  the  United 
States  is  doe  more  to  filing  values  rather  than  tonnage. 

The  value  of  Alaska's  mineral  ouput  in  1921  was  approximately  flQ,000,000 
as  compared  with  |2S,000,000  in  1020.  The  inactivity  of  Alaska  mining  Is 
but  the  reflection  of  the  world-wide  depression  of  the  industry,  and  not  prl> 
marily  caused  by  local  conditions. 

In  the  following  table  a  portion  of  the  "  Exports,  foreign,*'  fs  in  the  natan^ 
of  in  transit  commerce  and  not  conslderefl  as  a  part  of  the  actual  trade  of 
the  Territory. 

Commercfi  of  Alaska, 


Calendar  year— 


IMPOETS. 

Mwehandise   from    tho 
United  Stotes 

Mwetiandise  from  foreign 
pcrti 

Qold   and   silver   from 
foreign  ports 


Total  Imports 

KX  PORTS. 

Merchandise  to  the 
United  States 

Merchandiso  and  gold 
and  silver  to  foreign 
ports 

Domestic  gaUd  and  silver 
to  United  States 


1915 


191G 


1»17 


1918 


133, 293,  lesW  834, 793|9y^  K38, 168 

n00^519     1,544,182.    1, 196,196 

4,223,6201    2,936^0181    2,397,237; 


UO,  412, 258 137, 470^  3321136^  876^  866||1^  274^  ai5 


1, 173, 701 
37,005 


28,017,307:  35,314,9931  44,431,600  41,625,564 


34, 245, 272i  62, 507.  Si  1 ,  70,  Wl,  96s  75, 020, 57x 


1919 


1920 


1,440,362 
31,005 


38,957,259 


GO,  47.'),  623 


1,225, 120|     1,m73,013  :i,UtfJ,590;  1,31">,975 

16,000,411    16,332,117  14,9.*»,440  S^»7,655 
Foreign  gold  and  silver  ' 

to  United  SUtcs '    3,296,012     3,909,509  2,0US,864,  JSJ,360 


Total  export,«J 54,8.16,815:84,622,450  96.693,862  85,423,.'»6S 


(irand  total  of  tin-  ' 
ports  and  exports    Hi.  S74, 12'J  1 19,  IK^?.  44.3  141, 1'A  4»l2  127.  (W9. 132  109,  «r)2, 339 


itn 


1.512;  118 


>«o[ 

3 


OU^OIS 


38,418;47»  ai)^»0^2W 


60^929,241136^016^921 
1,59(^735;    1,478,272 


7,35^142 
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To  the  correspoDding  items  in  the  table  upon  the  following  page  should  be 
added  the  content  of  copper  <»re  exi)orted  from  southeastern  Alaska  to  British 
Columbia  for  treatment : 

Ore  (730  tons)  : 

Copper  content.  167,000  pounds $20,087 

Gold.  204  ounces 4,088 

Silver,  1.417  ounces 765 

Total  value 1 25, 840 

Aud  to  arrive  at  the  total  value  of  fish  products  the  following  exports,  foreign, 
should  be  added  to  the  appropriate  items  in  the  table: 


Salmon,  fresh. 
Halibut,  fresh 

Cod 

Herring 

Cfab,  canned. 


Value. 


1314,178 

587,588 

1,660 

3,660 

300 

907,366 


When  the  sum  of  these  items  is  added  to  the  total  shipments  from  Alaska 
to  the  United  States,  the  resulting  value  of  products  shipped  Is  $45,200,272. 

The  greatest  loss  of  the  year's  commerce  is  in  fish  products.  Indications  are, 
however,  that  a  large  number  of  salmon  canneries  will  operate  In  1022.  A  study 
of  the  table  covering  shipments  of  products  to  the  United  States  shows  a  sub- 
stantial gain  in  pickled  fish,  due  to  tiie  growth  of  the  herring  industry.  The 
items  of  fresh  salmon,  shrimp,  and  gypeum  also  show  gains  over  1020.  Hope 
is  renewed  in  the  mining  industry.  New  lode  mines  in  the  Juneau  and  Sitka 
mining  districts  expect  to  start  crushing  ore  in  1922,  and  a  general  continua- 
tion of  activity  in  gold  quartz  prospecting  throughout  the  Territory  is  looked 
for.  A  revival  of  the  ^cer  mining  of  the  interior,  due  to  cheaper  cost  of 
transportation  and  supplies,  is  forecast.  An  increase  of  over  a  half  million 
dollars  in  gold  and  silver  shipments  from  the  fourth  division  took  place  in  1921. 

During  the  last  year  the  first  Alaska  wood  pulp  was  manufactured  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  While  the  value  was  too  small  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate item  in  the  list  of  commodities,  nevertheless  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  one  of  Alaska's  greatest  natural  resources.  Tlie  outlook 
for  the  early  development  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  industry  is  encour- 
aging. 

The  travel  movement  as  shown  in  the  statement  of  arrivals  and  departures, 
which  are  about  equal,  again  shows  a  lack  in  growth  of  population,  but  indicates 
the  present  population  is  of  a  permanent  nature. 
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Merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  AUuka. 


Judicial  diyisions. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

nwt 

$10,329,411 
2,076,745 
8,710,344 
2,176,668 

$13,589,867 

1,776,400 

11,935,320 

3,533,206 

$14,049,468 

1,992,533 

19,234,642 

4,561,525 

$19,968,704 

1,229^083 

17,385,299 

1,839,172 

$17,570,534 

1,829,325 

15,848,998 

2,227,375 

$16,673,311 

1,615,225 

17^275,927 

2,312,392 

$7,322,510 
1,350,489 

Seoood 

Third 

8,657,664 

Fourth 

1,943,552 

Total 

23,293,168 

30,834,793 

39,838,168 

40,412,258 

37,476,232 

36,876,855 

19,274,215 

Oold  and  silver  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


JndidaldiTisioiis. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

First 

$5,350,209 
2,796,952 
1,649,453 
6,293,797 

$5,638,387 
3,035,631 
1,523,206 
6,134,893 

$4^502,716 
2,573,186 
1,321,381 
6,452,157 

$3,254,587 
1,172,910 
1,325,901 
3,244,257 

$3,784,702 

1,425,723 

829,046 

2,596,668 

$4,427,856 

1,317,819 

1,098,996 

509,080 

$3,789,163 

1,171,888 

945,708 

Second. 

Third 

Fourth. 

1,443.383 

Total 

16,090,411 

16,332,117 

14,939,440 

8,997,655 

8,636,130 

7,418,751 

7,850,142 

Merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


Judicial  divisiaiis. 

1916 

1917 

$25,885,753 

702,118 

49,432,283 

631,814 

191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

First 

$16,586,723 

289,626 

45,156,608 

474,854 

$27,546,912 

1,086  088 

46,iXA,370 

387,208 

$30,837,681 

2,419,825 

26,798,607 

417,510 

$20,  in,  788 

1,124,398 

39,14^817 

479,238 

$7,796,539 

SeoQQd. 

610,586 

Third 

28w275,750 
234,049 

Fourth.. 

Total 

62,507,811 

76,651,968 

75,026^578 

60,473,623 

60,029,241 

36,916,924 

The  following  table  of  passengn*  moyement  for  six  years  indicates  the  travel, 
by  regularly  established  routes,  to  and  from  the  district  of  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon  Territory. 

The  Eagle  and  Dawson  movement  shows  the  local  frontier  travel,  which 
must  not  be  considered  with  the  general  account,  as  the  greater  number  of 
these  passengers  arrived  at  or  departed  from  Ketchikan  or  St.  Michael,  and 
have  been  accounted  for  in  the  figures  for  those  ports. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

18,429 
611 

1919 

23,293 
980 

1920 

25,399 
771 

1921 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States  and  British 
Cohimbia: 
.Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska. 
Nome,  St.  Michael,  ana  Berinx  Sea 

27,528 
1,078 

25,749 
1,281 

16,493 
664 

Total 

28,606 

27,030 

19,040 

24,273 

26,170 

17,157 

Departures  to  the  United  States  and  British 
Colunibia: 
Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska. 
Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Serine  Sea 

25,426 
1,433 

30,089 
1,170 

26,854 

878 

22,620 
1,282 

25,034 
1,119 

16,405 
896 

Total 

26,850 

31,259 

27,732 

23,902 

26,153 

17,301 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson,  Yukon  Terri- 
tory  

1,182 
727 

750 
674 

387 
1,217 

688 
681 

738 
524 

501 

Departures  from  Eas^e  to  Dawson,  Yukon  Terri- 
tory  

401 

./•••••••••"••••••"•••••"••••••••** 

Total 

1,909 

1,433 

1,601 

1,360 

1,262 

905 

«0 
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Comparative  t4a4et7t€ni  of  imports  and  exports  for  15  years. 


1907 $48,280,512 

1908 53, 776, 804 

1909 58, 923, 143 

1910 56, 000, 837 

1911 57,  754. 847 

1912 72, 924, 885 

1913 67,529,525 

1914 70, 505, 868 


1915 . $82,  874, 122 

1916 1_  119,987,448 

1917 141,125,462 

1918 127,049.182 

1919 109,652,837 

1920 108,329.895 

1921 65, 954,  566 


Comparative  statement  of  Alaskan  products  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States  for  15  years. 


1915 $60,335,683 

1916 79, 051,  768 

1917 90, 054. 962 

1918 81, 029, 008 

1919 65, 131, 056 

1920 57.  733, 177 

1921 34,559, 130 


1907 $27,682,263 

1908 30,299.788 

1909 31. 686, 112 

1910 28, 660, 279 

1911 ^ 33.856,264 

1912 40,  354"  178 

1918 34, 608, 590 

1914 - 40, 157. 778 

The  tables  following  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1921  segregated  as  to  place  of  consignment,  with 
comparative  statements  for  five  years,  and  customs  transactions  for  15  years. 

John  €.  McBBmE. 
Collector  of  Customs, 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  I'nited  Stamen  to  ftrst  ditHMon. 


Auk  Bay $7. 818 

Bayview 18, 106 

Chatham 23, 143 

Chlchagof 65, 116 

Craig 16, 262 

Douglas 98, 276 

Doyhof 2, 978 

Funter 16, 047 

Gypsum 14, 121 

Haines 279, 882 

Hawk  Inlet 16, 728 

Hood  Bay 6, 107 

Hoonah 14,227 

Hydaburg 6, 962 

Hyder 81, 686 

Juneau 2, 197,  551 

Kake 8, 746 

Kasaan 7,881 

Ketchikan 2, 274, 602 

Kllllsnoo 4, 656 

Klawock 3, 188 

T>»tnikof 21. 045 


Loring $4,  795 

Metlakahtla 34. 141 

Petersburg 306, 639 

Port  Althorp 6. 691 

Port  Walter 405.694 

Pybus  Bay 2, 214 

Shakan 1. 925 

Sitka 256. 176 

Skagway 217. 252 

Speel  River 3. 579 

Taku  Harbor 201, 096 

Tee  Harbor U.  513 

Tenakee 15.  781 

Thane 112, 128 

Tokeen 36,077 

Treadwell 93, 424 

Tyee 5, 489 

Waterfall 1, 64!) 

Wrangell 270. 250 

Takutat 208,491 


Total 7,322.510 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  places  in  first  dMsion, 


Name. 


Haines 

Juneaa  and  ThaQe 

Ketchikan 

Peterstyurc 

Port  Walter 

Sitka 

Skagway 

Wrangeil 

Yakutot 

AU  other  places — 

Total 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

$230,029 

1209,663 

9193,758 

1394,740 

3,328.741 

2,881,938 

3.475,518 

3,187,656 

2.446.764 

3,681,906 
987,891 

3.842,961 

*'!2'S!i 

665,016 

763,177 

646,732 

369,823 

847,589 

663,749 

522,452 

224,083 

343.811 

359.060 

317,482 

356,950 

177,778 

162,055 

218,497 

640,427 

806,056 

607.843 

6S9.608 

142,814 

234,110 

218,977 

249,107 

5,624.821 

9,887,962 

7,298,421 

5,687.531 

14.049,468 

19,958,704 

17,570,534 

15,673,311 

1921 


9279,382 
2,309.679 
2,274,602 
306,639 
405,694 
256.176 
217.2S2 
270,280 
206,491 
794,345 

7,322.510 
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ViUue  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  second  division^ 


ADdreafski $7, 725 

Bonanza 6,647 

Candle 55, 175 

CouncU 21, 832 

Deering 23, 842 

Gamble 7, 340 

iiolovini 58, 771 

Keewalik ^__-  3, 171 

Kotlik 2. 005 

Kotzebue 59, 001 

Kwiguk 25. 037 

Marshall 16, 209 

Noatak 1, 373 

Nome 7%,  268 

Noorvik 12, 423 


Old  Hamilton $10,305 

Point  Barrow 41.823 

Point  Hope 5,240 

St.   Michael 208,662 

Selawik 

Shismaref 

Solomon 

Taylor 

Teller 

Unalakleit 

Wales 

White  Mountain 


2,215 

2,208 

7.302 

3.866 

26,261 

11,813 

1.758 

1,437 

Total 1,850,489 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  places  in  second  division. 


Name. 


OMuUe 

CoundL 

Deering 

QoloTin 

KoUebue 

Nome 

Point  Barrow... 

St.  Michael 

TeBer. 

jUl  otber  places. 


Total. 


m? 


$35^724 
40,791 
65,837 

129,999 
37,474 

882^^5 
3,879 

447,959 
55,851 

292,524 


1,992,533 


1918 


923,190 
35^990 
17,179 

111,  180 
61,966 

393,489 
54,362 

176,004 
35,960 

806,321 


1919 


129,073 
24^349 
26,155 
73,797 
60^617 

709,381 
26,959 

242^575 
33,589 

333,929 


1,217,641  I  1,560^424 


1920 


$43,661 
28,558 
51,652 
69,046 
70^310 

526,670 
60,664 

206^187 
68^785 

2n,197 


1,401,640 


1921 


$55,175 
21,882 
23,842 
58,771 
59,691 

726,268 
41.823 

20^662 
28,261 

128,164 


1,350,489 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  third  division. 


Abercrombie $8,  644 

Afognak 11, 393 

Akntan 3, 682 

Alltak . 166, 888 

Anchorage . 2, 436,  518 

Bristol  Bay 301, 357 

Chickaloon 13, 407 

Chlgnik 326, 288 

Chitina 137, 022 

Cordova 906, 669 

Bgegak 112, 512 

Ekuk 52,  210 

Bllamar 2, 056 

Eska 18, 410 

Eyak 13, 439 

False  Pass 90,414 

Girdwood 7. 381 

Gold  Creek 13, 791 

Halibut  Cove 18,482 

Hanscom 7,  585 

Herendeen  Bay 28,  237 

Ikatan 36, 322 

Kanakanak 9.  510 

KataUa 25, 829 

Kenai 157, 014 

Kennecott 426, 333 

King  Cove 56,465 

Kodiak 189, 894 

Koggiung 70, 218 

Kvichak 119, 952 

Larsen  Bay - 207, 508 

liatouche 239, 187 

Libbyville 48, 674 

Ix)ckanok •_ 38, 2r>l 

11626—22 7 


Lost  Harbor $5, 448 

McCarthy 60, 644 

Matanuska 8, 955 

Naknek 188, 851 

Nushagak 399. 713 

Ouzinkle 25,  636 

Pirate  Cove 19.662 

Port  Ashton 58, 423 

Port  Graham 54,303 

Port  Heiden 10,282 

Port  Moller . 123.  757 

Pribilof 7, 129 

Sand  Point 7,677 

Saw  Mill  Bay 39, 054 

Seldovia 95, 231 

Seward 381, 810 

Shumagin 3, 721 

Shushanna 20, 929 

Snag  Point 28,776 

Snug  Harbor 9,849 

Squaw  Harbor 3.8a5 

Strelna 12, 197 

Talkeetna 43, 973 

Three  Saints  Bay 31, 482 

Thum  Bay 22, 235 

Ugashik 41. 217 

Unalaska 226. 769 

Unga 45, 580 

Uyak 38. 104 

Valdez 299, 558 

WasiUa 56, 372 


Total 8,657,664 
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Comparative  statement  of  pHi^pal  places  in  third  division. 


Name. 


Anchorage , 

Bristol  Bay 

Cordova 

Kennecott 

Kodiak 

Latouche 

Nusbacak 

Seward 

Valdez 

All  other  places 

Total 


1917 


S3, 800. 603 

1,117,674 

2,727,390 

754,489 

177,306 

878,693 

908,734 

1,258,653 

609,642 

6, 866, 764 


19,160,088 


1918 


$1,433,072 

3.240,622 

2,108,776 

764,581 

223,368 

535,430 

877,247 

1,361,803 

384,020 

6,456,380 


17,385,299 


1919 


$1,186,886 

1,594,126 

2,228,861 

581,984 

310,510 

586,762 

979,325 

1,178,746 

476,996 

6,724,802 


15,848,998 


1920 


$5,744,475 

1,27»,214 

1,970,241 

782.882 

314,990 

681,847 

449,209 

656,058 

425,414 

4,972,507 


17,275,927 


1921 


$2,436,518 
301,357 
906,609 
426,333 
189,894 
239,187 
399, 7U 
381,810 
299,558 
3,076,625 


8,657,664 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  fourth  division. 


Akiak $27, 405 

Anvik 9, 114 

Apokak 10, 137 

Beaver 25, 525 

Bethel 127, 749 

Circle 22, 874 

Eagle -^.  88, 623 

Fairbanks 436, 302 

Flat 25, 213 

Fort  Yukon 75, 465 

Forty  Mile 4, 871 

Holy  Cross 38, 785 

Hot  Springs 11, 021 

Iditarod 92, 409 

Kaltag 5, 673 

Koynkuk 40, 508 

Llvengood 17, 651 


McGrath $226, 934 

Minto 1, 295 

Napamnte 20, 316 

Nenana 326, 391 

Nulato .  18, 811 

Rampart 16, 082 

Ruby 71, 023 

Russian  Mission 9, 785 

Snageluk 4. 247 

Steelmute 4, 487 

Stevens  VUlage 9. 912 

Tacotna 32, 639 

Xanana 165, 067 

Tolovana 24, 894 

Woodchopper 2, 366 


Total 1,943, 552 


CompanUive  statement  of  principal  places  itn  fourth  division. 


Name. 


Bethel 

Ea^e 

Fairbanks 

Fort  Yukon... 

Iditarod 

McGrath 

Nenana 

Ruby 

Tanana 

All  other  places 

Total.... 


1917 


$74,604 

66,^1 

1,524,513 

56^722 

379,828 

61,572 

1,077,284 

330,612 

218, 117 

846,386 


1918 


4,638,129 


$81,442 

33,172 
567,187 

41,677 
127,140 

16,497 
520,012 

73,912 
123,378 
336,197 


1,920,614 


1919 


$268,901 

58.180 
657,656 

65,984 
100,187 

22,236 
541,856 

66,489 
182,651 
532,186 


1900 


$213,585 

52;  817 

523,622 

106,415 

147,565 

70,571 

736,827 

80^462 

135,428 

458,785 


2,496,276 


2;  525, 977 


1921 


$127,749 

38,023 

436,302 

75,465 

92,409 

226,934 

326,391 

71,083 

165,057 

383,509 


1,943,553 
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REPORT  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 


Recapitulation  of  customs  husiiiesSf  hy  ports,  for  the  year  ended  December 

SI,  1921, 


Vessels  ( 

Foreign. 

3 
13 
28 

entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

Entries 
taken. 

Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 

Total 

vessels 

entered. 

• 

Total 

Ports. 

Coast- 
wise. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

20 
9 

vessel 
cleared. 

Cordova 

4 

4 

7 
17 
28 

20 

Craig 

38 
87 

2 

100 
6 

83 
152 

29 

3T 

Eagle 

32 

87 

Fortymile 

JtmcAU 

5 

1,006 

19 

28 

20 
689 

6 
12 

4 

7 
395 

22 
5 
1 
3 
8 
3 

29 

30 
1,123 

3 
85 

4 

i4i* 

51 
27 

25 

1,695 

25 

40 

4 

37 

Ki»ti*h1%An .   

1.518 

Nome 

^             25 

Petersburg 

90 

St.  Michad 

5 

Skagway 

529 

412 

0 

164 

2 

3 

Hyder 

4 

8 
26 

4 
17 
26 

•       8 

Unalaska 

9 

13 
2 

2 
13 

16 

Wrangell 

ai 

TotaL 

1,140 

748 

538 

1,289 

1,483 

268 

1,888 

h^ 

Comparative  statement  of  customs  business  for  the  district,  1907-1921. 


Years. 


1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Vessels  < 
Foreign. 

sntered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

Coast- 
wise. 

Foreign. 
303 

Coast- 
wise. 

341 

445 

426 

280 

410 

197 

406 

318 

418 

366 

414 

398 

451 

419 

367 

514 

331 

405 

318 

770 

282 

643 

365 

812 

327 

770 

378 

805 

349 

810 

602 

792 

585 

817 

866 

1,061 

539 

^290 

888 

1,151 

532 

1,382 

793 

1,331 

465 

1,441 

872 

1,130 

530 

1,367 

1,130 

1,191 

573 

1,626 

1,140 

748 

538 

1,289 

Entries 
taken. 


1,636 
1,113 
1,104 
1,190 
1,200 
1,292 
1,318 
1,089 
1,129 
1,669 
1,389 
1,168 
1,163 
1,238 
1,483 


Vessels 

Total 

docu- 

vessds 

mented. 

entered. 

378 

796 

152 

600 

176 

736 

190 

844 

276 

681 

349 

1,068 

580 

i,in 

576 

1,183 

587 

1,394 

581 

1,917 

643 

2,039 

610 

2,124 

704 

2,002 

607 

2,321 

268 

1,888 

Total 
vessels 
cleared. 

729 


676 

785 

826 

92& 

1,090 

1,15» 

1,402 

1,830 

1,914 

1,906 

1,897 

2,199 

1,827 
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Shipments  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  January  1  to  June  30,  inclusive. 


Articles. 


Fidi,  fresh,  all  other pounds . 

Fish,  dried,  etc do... 

Fish,  pickled ,  all  other barrels . 

SalmoD ,  csmned pounds . 

SafanoQ,  all  other do... 

Herring,  pickled do... 

Herring,  canned do. . . 

Clams,  canned do. . . 

Fish  fertilizer tons. 

Shrimi>s pounds . 

Fish  and  whale  oils gallons. 

All  other  fish  products 


Total  flA 

copv^<"> {p^: 


Fors. 

Oypsom tons. 

LeMore do... 

Lead  bullion pounds. 

Marble tons. 

Palladium ounces. 

Platinum do. . . 

Lumber M  feet  b.  m. 

All  other  Alaska  merchandise 


Total  Alaska  merchandise. 
United  States  goods  returned . . . 
Foreign  m^chandise 


Total  merchandise . 
Oold  and  silver 


Grand  total. 


1021 


Quantity. 


2,475,638 
1,153,903 
3,021 
5,053,966 
2,096,508 

648 

9,680 

82 

144,790 

1,640 


Value. 


$251,248 

58,000 

39,409 

692,110 

347,181 

134 

2,016 

2,300 

64,628 

390 

25,812 


35,812 
28,770,048 


1,483,388 


7,185 

895 

43,857 

620 

87 

18 

74 


3,983,256 
5  2,020,419 

45,960 

28,068 
1,726 

19,437 
8,295 
1,530 
3,782 

14,790 


1922 
Quantity.       Value. 


1,809,502 

2,309,810 

32 

10,850,812 

1,680,203 

2,158,310 

48 

217,224 

30 

156,464 

52,391 


40,320 
36,186,821 


5,250 
306 


828 


7,611,388 

656,604 

14,944 


8,282,937 
2,368,270 


10,651,207 


167 


1170,683 

69,038 

303 

1,086,132 

292,418 

139, 04f 

8 

31,168 

2,246 

66,228 

18,238 

19,803 


1,847,160 


4,688,014 

993,684 

31,580 

15,501 


25,955 


7,380 
11,268 


7,800,512 

503,778 

18,568 


8,141,883 
1,899,298 


10,041,181 


■  In  1921  included  in  *'  Fish,  pickled.  aU  other." 

2  Includes  $1,109, 265  seal  skins  and  furs  ftom  Pribiloff  Islands  taken  in  1920. 


Appendix  C. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Anchorage : 

Anchorage     Times     (daily      and 
weekly). 
Chitina : 

The  Chitina  Leader  (weekly). 
Cordova : 

The  Cordova  Daily  Times. 
Fairbanks : 

Fairbanks  Weekly  News  Miner.  * 
Hyder : 

Hyder  Alaska  Miner  (weekly). 
Juneau : 

The  Alaska  Daily  Empire. 

Juneau  Sunday  Capital  (weekly). 

The  Stroller's  Weekly. 
Ketchikan : 

Ketchikan       Alaska       Chronicle 
(daily). 

Ketchikan  Daily  News. 
McCarthy : 

The  McCarthy  Weekly  News. 


IN  ALASKA. 

McGrath : 

The Kusko Times  (triweekly). 

Nenana : 

The  Nenana  News  (triweekly). 

Nome: 

Nome  Weekly  Nugget. 

Petersburg : 

Petersburg  Weekly  Report 

Seward : 

The  Seward  Gateway  ( daily ) . 

Sitka : 

The  Sitka  Tribune  (weekly). 

Skagway : 

The  Daily  Alaskan  ( triweekly ) . 

Valdez : 

The  Valdez  ^liner  (weekly). 

Wrangell : 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel  (weekly) 
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by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  t«  use  all  radio  stations  and  appa- 
ratus, wherever  located,  owned  by  the  United  States  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Navy  Department — (a)  for  the  re<*eption  and  transmission  of  press  mes- 
sages offered  by  any  newspaper  published  in  the  United  States,  it><  Terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  published  by  citizens  of  the  Unite<l  States,  in  forel^i 
countries,  or  by  any  press  association  of  the  United  States,  and — (b)  for  the 
reception  and  transmission  of  private  commercial  messages:  Pro  tided,  Tbat 
the  rates  fixed  for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  all  such  messages,  other 
than  press  messages  between  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  Hawaii. 
Alaska,  and  the  Orient,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  rates  charge<l  by  privately 
owned  and  oi>erated  stations  for  like  messages  and  service:  ProiHded  furthet-. 
That  the  riglit  to  use  such  stations  for  any  of  the  purposes  nameil  in  this 
section,  except  for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  press  messages,  other  than 
press  messages  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  amd  ships  at 
sea,  shall  terminate  and  cease  as  between  any  countries  oi*  localities  or  between 
any  locality  and  privately  operatetl  ships,  whenever  privately  owne<l  and  oi>er- 
ated  stations  are  capable  of  meeting  the  normal  communication  recjulrements 
between  such  countries  or  localities  or  between  any  locality  and  privately 
operated  ships,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  notified  the  Sei*re- 
tary  of  the  Navy  thereof,  and  all  rights  conferred  by  this  sect  on  shall 
terminate  and  cease  on  June  30,  1925,  except  that  all  such  rights  conferred  by 
this  section  in  the  Republic  of  China  shall  terminate  and  cease  on  .lanuary 

I,  1924. 

Approved   April   14,    1922. 

TPbivate  Rksou'tiox — Xo.   1 — 67th  (\inc;ukss.] 

[H.  J.  Res.  249.1 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Authoxiaing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  donate  and  grant 
certain  baildings  in  Alaska  to  the  Womnn's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Resolved  hy  the  Sciwtv  and  Houne  of  RepreseniativcH  of  the  I'nited  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  donate  and  grant  to  the  Woman*s 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  not  exceetlinp 
three  of  tlie  frame  buildings  on  the  abandoned  Fort  Davis  Military  Reservation 
in  or  near  Nome,  Alaska,  the  material  so  donated  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  by  said  society  for  the  use  of  v.hlte  and  native  residents  of  the  Xonu» 
district.  Alaska. 

Approved  April  15,  1922. 

[PuBUc — ^No.  224 — 67th  Ck>N0RES8.] 

[H.  R.  10329.]  • 

Excerpt  from  "An  act  making:  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1923,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  24. 
1022. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS,    TEBBITOBY   OF   ALASKA. 

Insane  of  Alaska :  For  care  and  custody  of  persons  legally  adjudged  insane 
in  Alaska,  including  transportation  and  other  expenses,  $134,000:  Provided, 
That  authorty  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  from  thiji 
approprlaton  to  the  Sanitarium  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon,  not  to  exceed 
$600  per  cai)ita  per  annum  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  Alaskan  insane 
patients  during  the  fiscal  year  1923. 

Protection  of  game  in  Alaska:  For  carrying  out  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May 

II,  1908,  !ncludlng  salaries,  traveling  expenses  of  game  wardens,  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses,  $25,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  governor 
of  Alaska. 

Traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors :  For  suppress'on  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  among  the  natives  of  Alaska,  to  be  expended  under  the  din^ct'on  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $15,000. 
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POST  OFFICES  IN  ALASKA— Continued. 


No. 


0570* 
05571 
05572 
06575 
06551 
05577 
O5fi90 
0S681 
05578 
05665 
05673 
05688 
05685 
05579 
O5580 
05581 
05582 
05154 
05585 
06586 
05587 
05583 
05500 
05589 
05590 
05591 
05592 
05593 
05616 
05692 
05668 
05596 
05597 
05598 
05651 
05509 
05707 
05601 
05632 
06303 


Post  office. 


Klukwan 1 

Kodiak* 3 

Kokrines,  R 4 

Kotzebue,R* 2 

Kwiguk 2 

lAtouche* 3 

Livengood.  R  i 4 

Long,K 4 

Loring 1 

McCarthy* 3 

McQratb,  R 4 

McKinley,R 3 

Matanuska* 3 

Meehan,  R 4 

Metlakatla  * 1 

Mile  Seven  * 3 

Miller  House,  R 4 

Myers  Chuck 1 

Nation,  R 4 

Nenana,  R  x 4 

Nizlna,  R 3 

Nolan,  R 4 

Nome,  R  X 2 

Nulato,  R* 4 

Nushagak,  R 3 

Ophir,R* 4 

Palmer 3 

Petersburg  ox 1 

Point  Astlev 1 

Poorman,  It 4 

Portlock 3 

Quinhagak.R 3 

Rampart,K* 4 

Richardson,  R 4 

Ruby.Rx 4 

St.  IWichael,  Rx 2 

St.  Timothys 4 

Salchaket,  R 4 

Sanak 3 

SandPolntx 3 


Unit. 


59-136 
58-152 
65-155 
67-162 
63-164 
60-148 
66-148 
64-156 
56-132 
61-143 
63-155 
63-147 
62-149 
65-147 
55-132 
60-146 
65-145 
56-132 
65-142 
65-149 
61-143 
67-150 
65-165 
65-158 
59-158 
63-156 
62-149 
57-13:i 
5^134 
64-1.56 
59-152 
60-162 
65-150 
64-146 
65-155 
63-162 
63-144 
64-147 
54-163 
56-161 


05604 
05605 
05606 
05607 
05609 
05610 
05611 
05612 
05613 
05708 
05614 
05657 
05615 
05709 
05618 
05642 
05653 
05619 
05620 
05621 
05622 
05678 
05643 
05623 
05624 
05083 
05627 
05628 
05629 
03630 
05631 
05632 
05633 
05663 
05634 
05635 
05636 
05715 
05637 
056.38 


Post  office. 


Sanitarium 1 

Seldovja  * 3 

Seward  ox 3 

Shakan* 1 

Shungnak,  R 2 

Sitkax 1 

Skagway  ox 1 

Snettisimm 1 

Solomon,  R  ♦ 2 

Speel  River 1 

Steel  Creek,  R 4 

Strelna 3 

Sulzer  X 1 

Sumdum 1 

Snsitna,  R  * 3 

Talkeetna 3 

Taka  Harbor 1 

Tanana,  R  * 4 

Taylor,  R 2 

TeIler,R* 2 

Tenakee* : 1 

Thane  ox 1 

Tigara,  R 2 

Tcrfty.R* 4 

Tokeen* 1 

Tokotna.  R 4 

Treadwwlox I 

Tyee 1 

Unalakleet,  R  * 2 

Unalaska* 3 

Unga  X 3 

Uyak* .^ 3 

Valder.  ox 3 

Wacker 1 

Wales.R 2 

Wasilfa* 3 

Windham 1 

Woodchoppcr,  R 4 

Wrangell  ox 1 

YakuUt* 1 


*  Money-order  ofll??.    x  International  money-or  Jer  olfice.    o  Postal  savings  depos. lories. 
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Unit. 


57-13.5 

59-152 

60-149 

56-133 

67-157 

57-1.^5 

59-135 

58-134 

65-164 

58-134 

64-141 

61-144 

55-133 

58-134 

62-150 

62-150 

58-134 

65-152 

66-165 

65-166 

58-135 

58-134 

68-167 

65-151 

56-134 

63-156 

58-134 

57-135 

64-161 

.54-167 

55-161 

58-l.M 

61-146 

55-132 

66-168 

62-149 

58-133 

65-143 

56-132 

60-140 


FOREIGN  CONSULS  IN  ALASKA. 


Name. 

Residence. 

District. 

Norway: 

'William  E.  Britt 

Juneau 

First  and  third  divisions. 

Ciibrand  J.  Lomen 

Nome 

Second  and  fourth  di\isions. 

Sweden: 

A.  R.  Larsen 

Ketchikan 

Nome 

All  of  Alaska. 

Russia: 

Nikolai  BoKOvavlonskv 

Do. 
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• 
and  supplies  tor  sale  to  employees  and  contractors,  tbe  approbation  to  be 
reimbursed  by  tlie  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1923  there  shall  be  covered  into  the  appropriation 
established  from  time  to  time  under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  March  12,  1914,  as 
amended,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  material  utilized  for  temporary  work  and 
structures  in  connection  with  the  oi)erations  under  said  act,  as  well  as  tlie 
sales  of  all  other  condemned  property  wh  ch  has  been  purchased  or  constructed 
under  the  provisions  thereof;  also  any  moneys  refunded  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  operations  under  said  act,  and  a  report  hereunder  shall  be 
made  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its  next  session:  Provided,  That  the 
ajrj^regate  amount  credited  to  such  appropriation  under  the  authority  contained 
In  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  $200,000. 

f  PrBLic  Resolittion — No.  68 — 67th  Congress.] 

[H.  J.  Res.  316.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Authorizing  the  reappointment  of  Frederick  Mears  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Regular  Army  and  making  him  available,  when  so  reappointed, 
for  service  as  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreJtentatives  of  the  UfUted  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assetnhled^  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized,  in  his  discretion  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  reappoint  Frederick  Mears  to  the  Regular  Army  in  the  grade  and  with 
the  date  of  rank  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  at  the  time  of  such  re- 
appointment had  he  remained  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  continuously  from 
the  time  he  first  became  an  officer  thereof :  Provided,  That  after  su<*  reappoint- 
ment said  Frederick  Mears  shall  be  regarded  as  having  in  contemplation  of 
law  the  same  status,  rights,  and  privileges  as  an  officer  of  the  Regiilar  Army 
that  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  remained  A  commissioned  officer  of  the  Regular 
Army  continuously,  under  the  various  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army,  Issaed 
to  and  accepted  by  him  from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  therein. 

Sec.  2.  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  1222,  1224  (as 
amended  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1877,  Nineteenth  Statutes,  page  248), 
1763,  1764,  and  1765,  Revised  Statutes,  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act 
of  July  31,  1894  (Twenty-eighth  Statutes,  page  205),  and  the  provisiona  of  jBec- 
ti'on  6  of  the  act  of  May  10, 1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes,  page  120),,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  August  29,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes,  page  582),  or  the  pro- 
visions of  other  existing  statutes  of  like  import,  the  said  Frederick  Mears  may, 
after  having  been  reappointed  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section,  "  continue  in  office  under  an  existing  commis- 
sion as  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  or 
accept  a  new  appointment  as  such,  and  may  exercise  the  functions  of  said  civil 
office  without  prejudice  to  his  commission  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  or 
to  his  standing  as  such,  and  may  receive  the  compensation  duly  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  incumbent  of  said  civil  office,  less  the  pay  and  allowances 
to  which  he  may  be  entitled  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army.' 

Approved  August  24,  1922. 
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Appendix  H. 
government  publications  on  alaska. 

Becent  Survey  Publications  on  Alaska. 
-  [Arranged  geographically.     A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  application.] 

All  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  consulted  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  A  limitecl  number  are  delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  from  whom 
they  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps)  on  application. 

2.  A  cjrtaln  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  C3on- 
gress  for  distribution. 

3.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost.     The 
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piiblicati<Hi8  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  this  list  ai*e  out  of  stock  at  the 
survey  but  can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
prices  stated. 

4.  Copies  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  those 
interested. 

The  maps  whose  price  is  stated  are  sold  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  not  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Document.  On  an  order  amounting  to  $5  or  more  at 
the  retail  price  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  is  allowed. 

General. 

BEPOBTS. 

*The  geography  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by 

A.  H.  Brooks,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  Jr.,  and  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  description  thereof,  by  R.  U.  (Joode.    Professional  Paper  45, 

1906,  327  pp.  No  copies  available.  May  be  consulted  at  many  public  libraries. 
♦Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

18-31.    15  cents. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  4r-9. 

25  cents. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp. 

19-^9.    30  c^ts. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1907,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp. 

30-53     45  cents 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1908,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  879,  1909,  pp. 

21—62.    50  cents. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1900,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

20-46.    40  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  ♦Bulletin  48a  1911,  pp.  21-42. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1911,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

iQu_44      50  cents 
Tl^e  mining  industry  in  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  ♦Bulletin  542, 1913,  pp.  18-51. 
♦The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1913,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 

pp.  45-74. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1914,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  BuUetin  622,  1915, 

pp.  15-68. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1915,  by  A.  EL  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  642,  1916, 

pp.  17-72. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1916,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 

pp.  11-62. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1917,  by  G.  O.  Marthi.    In  ♦Bulletin  692,  1918, 

pp.  11-42. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1918,  b^  G.  O.  Martin.    In  ♦Bulletin  712,  1919, 
.    pp.  11-52. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1919,  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  G.  C.  Martin.    Bul- 

letn  714-A.    Reprinted  1922. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1920,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  722,  1921, 

360  pp. 

Thp  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1921,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  739,  1922, 

860  pp. 

♦Railway  routes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  10-17. 

Railway  routes  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  by  A.  H. 
Brooks.    In  ♦Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  45-88. 

♦Geologic  features  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  In  Bulle- 
tin 480,  1911,  pp.  43-93.    40  cents. 

♦The  mineral  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 
18-44.    60  cents. 

♦The  future  of  gold-placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  In  Bulletin  622, 
1915.  pp.  69-79. 

♦Tin  resources  of  Alaska,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  8^-«2.    50 

cents. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  442-J,  reprintefi 

1914. 
*The  possible  uso  of  peat  fuel  in  Alaska,  by  C.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  379, 
1909,  pp.  63-66.     50  cents. 
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♦The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  C.  A.  Davie.    In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  101-132.    40  cents. 
•Methods  and  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  PuringtoD. 

Bulletin  263,  1905,  362  pp.    No  copies  available.     (Abstract  in  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  32-46.    15  cents.) 
♦Prospecting  and  mining  gold  placers  in  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchins.    In  Bulle- 
tin 345,  1908.  pp.  54-77.    45  cents. 
♦Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker ;  second  edition  prepared 

by  James  McCormick.    Bulletin  299,  1906,  690  pp.    50  cents. 
Tin  mining  in  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  81-94. 
Antimony  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  649,  1916,  67  pp. 
The  use  of  the  panoramic  camera  in  topographic  surveying,  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 

Bulletin  657,  1917,  88  pp. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Alaska,  by  G.  A.  Waring.    Water-Supply  Paper  418, 

1917,  114  pp. 
Alaska's  mineral  supplies,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  666-P,  14  pp. 
The  future  of  Alaska  mining,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  714-A,  reprinted 

1922. 
Preliminary  report  on  petroleum  in  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  719, 

1921.    83  pp. 

TOPOGBAPHIC  MAPS. 

Map  of  Alaska  (A)  ;  scale  1:  5,000,000;  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  20  cents  retail 
or  12  cents  wholesale.  , 

♦Map  of  Alaska  (B) ;  scale  1:1,500,000;  1915.  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  R.  H. 
Sargent.    No  copies  available. 

Map  of  Alaska  (C) ;  scale  1 :  12,000,000 ;  1916.  1  cent  retail  or  five  for  3  cents 
wholesale. 

Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  deposits;  scale  1:5.000,000; 
by  A.  H.  Brooks.  20  cents  retail  or  12  cents  wholesale.  New  editions  in- 
cluded in  Bulletins  642,  662,  and  714. 

Index- map  of  Alaska,  including  list  of  publications;  scale  1: 5,000,000;  by  A.  H. 
Brooks.    Free. 

In  preparation. 

Relief  map  of  Alaska  (D) ;  scale  1:2,500,000. 
Map  of  Alaska  (E) ;  scale  1:2,500,000. 

Southeastern  Alaska. 

BEIPOBTS. 

♦EiConomic  developments  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  47-68.    15  cents. 
♦The  Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  A  reconnais- 
sance of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright,  pp  138-154.    Bulletin 

287.  1906,  161  pp.    75  cents. 
♦Lode  mining  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright.    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  30-53.    25  cents. 
♦Nonmetallic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  54-60.    25  cents. 
♦Lode  mining  in  southtastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  314.  1907, 

pp.  47-72.    30  cents. 
♦Nonmetalliferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  314,  1917,  pp.  73-81.    30  cents. 
♦Reconnaissance  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Yakutat  to  Alsek  River,  by  Eliot 

Blackwelder.     In  Bulletin  314.  1907,  pp.  82-«8,    30  cents. 
♦I^e  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  1907.  by  0.  W,  Wright.    In  Bulletin  345, 

1908.  pp.  78-97.    45  cents. 

♦The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  BuUetin  345,  1908,  pp.  116-126.    45  cents. 
♦The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W. 

Wright.    Bulletin  347,  1908.  210  pp.    60  cents. 
♦The  Yakutat  Bay  region.  Alaska;  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S. 

Tarr;  Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.     Professional  Paper  64. 

1909,  186  pp.    50  cents. 
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^Mining  iu  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

67-^6.    50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

133-143.    40  cents. 
♦Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  144-146.     40  cents. 
♦Report  of  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt. 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  147-157.     40  cents. 
♦Gecilogy  of  the  Berners  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  446, 

1911.  58  pp.    20  cents. 

•Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

94-102,    40  cents. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  502, 

1912,  61  pp. 

♦The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.  Bulletin  504,  1912,  32 
pp.    5  cents. 

♦The  earthquakes  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in  September,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr 
and  Lawrence  Martin,  with  a  preface  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Professional  Paper 
69,  1912,  135  pp.    60  cents. 

♦A  barlte  deposit  near  Wrangell,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 
109-117.    60  cents. 

♦Lode  mining  in  the  Ketchikan  district,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  BuUetln  592,  1914, 
pp.  75-94.    60  cents. 

The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Copper  Mountain  and  Kasaan  Peninsula, 
Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright    Professional  Paper  87,  1915,  110  pp. 

Mining  in  the  Juneau  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  95-102. 

Notes  on  the  geology  of  Gravina  Island,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Profes- 
sional Paper  95,  1916,  pp.  97-105. 

Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Theodore  Chapin.  In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp. 
73-104. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Oanfleld.  In  Bul- 
letin 642,  1916,  pp.  105-127. 

Mining  developments  in  the  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  Theodore 
Chapin.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp.  63-75. 

Lode  mining  in  the  Juneau  gold  belt,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 
pp.  71-92. 

Gold-placer  mining  in  the  Porcupine  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  662, 
1917,  pp.  93-100. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  In  Bul- 
letin 662,  1917,  pp.  101-154. 

♦Water-power  investigations  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  In  Bul- 
letin 692,  1919,  pp.  43-83.    50  cents. 

♦The  structure  and  stratigraphy  of  Gravina  and  Revlllaglgedo  islands,  Alaska. 
by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Professional  Paper  120,  1918,  pp.  83-100. 

♦Mining  developments  in  the  Ketchikan  mining  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 
In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  85-89.    50  cents. 

♦The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  west  coast  of  Chlchagof  Island,  by 
R.  M.  Overbeck.     In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  91-136.    50  cents. 

The  Porcupine  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletfai  699,  1919.    29  pp. 

♦Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  In 
Bulletin  712.  1920,  pp.  53-90.    20  cents. 

Lode  mining  In  the  Juneau  and  Ketchikan  districts,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr.  In 
Bulletin  714,  1921,  pp.  105-128. 

Notes  on  the  Unuk-Salmon  River  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr.  In  Bulletin  714, 
1921,  pp.  129-142. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  In  Bul- 
letin 714.  1921.  pp.  143-187. 

Marble  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    Bulletin  682,  1920, 

118  pp. 
Water-power  Investigations  In  southeastern   Alaska,  by   G.   H.   Canfield.     In 

Bulletin  722,  1922,  pp.  75-115. 
Ore  deposits  of  the  Salmon  River  district,  Portland  Canal  region.  Alaska,  by 

Lewis  G.  Westgate.     In  Bulletin  722,  1922,  pp.  117-140. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Wrangell  district,  by  A.  F.  Buddlngton.     In  Bulletin 

739,  1922,  pp.  . 
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• 
and  supplies  tor  sale  to  employees  and  contractors,  the  appTo|Nri«tlMi  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1923  there  shall  be  covered  into  the  appropriatioii 
established  from  time  to  time  under  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaslta,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  March  12,  1914,  as 
amended,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  material  utilized  for  temporary  work  and 
structures  in  connection  with  the  operations  under  said  act,  as  well  as  tlie 
sales  of  all  other  condemned  property  wh  ch  has  been  purchased  or  constructed 
under  the  provisions  thereof;  also  any  moneys  refunded  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  operations  under  said  act,  and  a  report  hereunder  shall  be 
made  to  Conjrress  at  the  beginning  of  its  next  session:  Provided,  That  the 
nfjjrregate  amount  credited  to  such  appropriation  under  the  authority  contaiaed 
in  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  $200,000. 

f  Pi^HLTc  REsoT.moN — No.  68 — 67th  Congress.] 

[H.  J.  Res.  316.] 

JOINT  RBSOLl'TION  Authorizing  the  reappointment  of  Frederick  Hears  as  a  com- 
missioned offlcor  of  tbe  Regular  Army  and  making  bim  available,  when  so  reappointed, 
for  service  as  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Ala^an  Engineering  Commission. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  RepreJientatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assetnhledf  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized,  In  his  discretion  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  reappoint  Frederick  Mears  to  the  Regular  Army  in  the  grade  and  with 
the  date  of  rank  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  at  the  time  of  8U(^  re- 
appointment had  he  remained  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  continuously  from 
the  time  he  first  became  an  officer  thereof :  Provided,  That  after  such  reappoint- 
ment said  Frederick  Mears  shall  be  regarded  as  having  in  contemplation  of 
law  the  same  status,  rights,  and  privileges  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army 
that  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  remained  A  commissioned  officer  of  the  Regular 
Army  continuously,  under  the  various  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army,  Issaed 
to  and  accepted  by  him  from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  therein. 

Sec.  2.  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  1222,  1224  (as 
amended  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1877,  Nineteenth  Statutes,  page  248), 
1763,  1764,  and  1765,  Revised  Statutes,  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act 
of  July  31, 1894  (Twenty-eighth  Statutes,  page  205),  and  the  provisions  of  jBec- 
tibn  6  of  the  act  of  May  10, 1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes,  page  120),,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  August  29,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes,  page  682),  or  the  pro- 
visions of  other  existing  statutes  of  like  import,  the  said  Frederick  Mears  may, 
after  having  been  reappointed  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section,  "continue  in  office  under  an  existing  commis- 
sion as  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  or 
accept  a  new  appointment  as  such,  and  may  exercise  the  functions  of  said  civil 
office  without  prejudice  to  his  commission  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  or 
to  his  standing  as  such,  and  may  receive  the  compensation  duly  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  incumbent  of  said  civil  office,  less  the  pay  and  allowances 
to  which  he  may  be  entitled  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army." 

Approved  August  24,  1922. 


Appendix  H. 
government  publications  on  alaska. 

Becent  Survey  Publications  on  Alaska. 
-  [Arranged  geographically.     A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  appUcatioD.] 

All  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  consulted  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  A  limited  number  are  delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  from  whom 
th<^v  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps)  on  application. 

2.  A  certain  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress for  distribution. 

3.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C„  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost.     The 
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publications  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  this  list  are  out  of  stock  at  the 
survey  but  can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
prices  stated. 

4.  Ck>pie8  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  those 
interested. 

The  maps  whose  price  is  stated  are  sold  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  not  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documen's.  On  an  order  amounting  to  $5  or  more  at 
the  retail  price  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  is  allowed. 

General. 

BEPOBTS. 

*The  geography  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by 

A.  H.  Brooks,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  Jr.,  and  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  description  thereof,  by  R.  U.  (Joode.    Professional  Paper  46, 

1906,  327  pp.  No  copies  available.  May  be  consulted  at  many  public  libraries. 
*Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

18-31.    15  cents. 
*The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  4r-9. 

25  cents. 
*The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp. 

1&-39.    30  c^ts. 
*The  mining  industry  in  1907,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp. 

30-53.    45  cents. 
*Tlie  mining  industry  in  1908,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

21-62.    50  cents. 
rrbe  mining  industry  in  1909,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

20-46.    40  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  *Bulletin  480, 1911,  pp.  21-42. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1911,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

29^-44.    50  cents. 
Tbe  mining  industry  in  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  *Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  18-51. 
♦The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1913,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 

pp.  45-74. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1914,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 

pp.  15-68. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  642,  1916, 

pp.  17-72. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1916,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 

pp.  11-62. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1917,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  ♦Bulletin  692, 1918, 

pp.  11-42. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1918,  hS  G.  0.  Martin.    In  ♦Bulletin  712,  1919, 
.    pp.  11-52. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1919,  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  G.  C.  Martin.    Bul- 

lefn  714-A.    Reprinted  1922. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1920,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  722,  1921, 

860  pp. 
Thp  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1921,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  739,  1922, 

860  pp. 

♦Railway  routes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  10-17. 

Railway  routes  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  by  A.  H. 
Brooks.    In  ♦Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  45-88. 

♦Geologic  features  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  In  Bulle- 
tin 480,  1911,  pp.  43-93.    40  cents. 

♦The  mineral  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 
18-44.    60  cents. 

♦The  future  of  gold-placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  In  Bulletin  622, 
1915,  pp.  69-79. 

♦Tin  resources  of  Alaska,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  8^-«2.    50 

cents. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  442-J,  reprinted 

1914. 
*The  possible  us<^  of  peat  fuel  in  Alaska,  by  C.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  379, 
1909,  pp.  63-66.    50  cents. 
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♦The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  C.  A.  Davis.    In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  101-132.    40  cents. 
♦Methods  and  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Purlngton. 

Bulletin  263,  1905,  362  pp.    No  copies  available.     (Abstract  in  Bulletin  250, 

1905,  pp.  32-46.    15  cents.) 
♦Prospecting  and  mining  gold  placers  in  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchins.    In  Bulle- 
tin 345,  1908.  pp.  54-77.    45  cents. 
♦Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker;  second  edition  prepared 

by  James  McCormick.    Bulletin  299,  1906,  690  pp.    50  cents. 
Tin  mining  in  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakln.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  81-94. 
Antimony  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  649,  1916,  67  pp. 
The  use  of  the  panoramic  camera  in  topographic  surveying,  by  J.  W.  Ba^ey. 

Bulletin  657,  1917,  88  pp. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Alaska,  by  G.  A.  Waring.    Water-Supply  Paper  418, 

1917,  114  pp. 
Alaska's  mineral  supplies,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  666-P,  14  pp. 
The  future  of  Alaska  mining,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  714-A,  reprinted 

1922. 
Preliminary  report  on  petroleum  in  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  719, 

1921.    83  pp. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  KAPS. 

Map  of  Alaska  (A)  ;  scale  1 :  5,000,000;  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.  20  cents  retail 
or  12  cents  wholesale 

♦Map  of  Alaska  (B) ;  scale  1:1,500,000;  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  R.  H. 
Sargent.    No  copies  available. 

Map  of  Alaska  (C) ;  scale  1 :  12,000,000;  1916.  1  cent  retail  or  five  for  3  cents 
wholesale. 

Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  deposits;  scale  1:5,000,000; 
by  A.  H.  Brooks.  20  cents  retail  or  12  cents  wholesale.  New  editions  in- 
cluded in  Bulletins  642,  662,  and  714. 

Index- map  of  Alaska,  including  list  of  publications;  scale  1 : 5,000,000;  by  A.  H. 
Brooks.    Free. 
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Relief  map  of  Alaska  (D) ;  scale  1:2,500,000. 
Map  of  Alaska  (E) ;  scale  1:2,500,000. 

Southeastern  Aulska. 

BEPOHTS. 

♦Economic  developments  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  259,  1906,  pp.  47-68.    15  cents. 
♦The  Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  A  reconnais- 
sance of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright,  pp  138-154.    Bulletin 

287,  1906,  161  pp.    75  cents. 
♦Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright.    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  30-53.    25  cents. 
♦Nonmetallic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C  W.  Wright.    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  54-60.    25  cents. 
♦Lode  mining  in  southtastem  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907, 

pp.  47-72.    30  centa 
♦Nonmetalliferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  314,  1917,  pp.  73-81.    30  cents. 
♦Reconnaissance  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Takutat  to  Alsek  River,  by  Eliot 

Blackwelder.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  82-88.    30  cents. 
♦Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  1907.  by  C.  W.  Wright.    In  Bulletin  346, 

1908,  pp.  78-97.    45  cents. 

♦The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  116-126.    45  cents. 
♦The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C  W. 

Wright.    Bulletin  347,  1908,  210  pp.    60  cents. 
♦The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska;  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S. 

Tarr ;  Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.     ProfesHionai  Paper  64. 

1909,  186  pp.    50  cents. 
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^Mining  iu  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

67-86.    50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

133-143.    40  cents. 
^Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  144-146.    40  cents. 
*Rei)ort  of  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt. 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  147-157.     40  cents. 
*Geology  of  the  Berners  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  446, 

1911,  58  pp.    20  cents. 

♦Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

94-102,    40  cents. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  502, 

1912,  61  pp. 

♦The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.  Bulletin  504,  1912,  32 
pp.    5  cents. 

♦The  earthquakes  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in  September,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr 
and  Lawrence  Martin,  with  a  preface  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Professional  Paper 
69,  1912,  135  pp.    60  cents. 

♦A  barite  deposit  near  Wrangell,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 
109-117.    60  cents. 

♦Lode  mining  in  the  Ketchikan  district,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 
pp.  75-94.    60  cents. 

The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Copper  Mountain  and  Kasaan  Peninsnla, 
Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    Professional  Paper  87,  1915,  110  pp. 

3!iining  in  the  Juneau  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakln.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  95-102. 

Notes  on  the  geology  of  Gravina  Island,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Profes- 
sional Paper  95,  1916,  pp.  97-105. 

Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Theodore  Ohapin.  In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp. 
73-104. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfleld.  In  Bul- 
letin 642,  1916,  pp.  105-127. 

Mining  developments  in  the  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  Theodore 
Chapin.     In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp.  63-75. 

Lode  mining  in  the  Juneau  gold  belt,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 
pp.  71-92. 

Gold-placer  mining  in  the  Porcupine  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakln.  In  Bulletin  662, 
1917,  pp.  93-100. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfleld.  In  Bul- 
letin 662,  1917,  pp.  101-154. 

♦Water-power  investigations  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfleld.  In  Bul- 
letin 692,  1919,  pp.  43-83.    50  cents. 

♦The  structure  and  stratigraphy  of  Gravina  and  Revillagigedo  islands,  Alaska, 
by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Professional  Paper  120,  1918,  pp.  8^-100. 

♦Mining  developments  in  the  Ketchikan  mining  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 
In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  85-89.    50  cents. 

♦The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  west  coast  of  Chlchagof  Island,  by 
R.  M.  Overbeck.    In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  91-136.    50  centa 

The  Porcupine  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  699,  1919.    29  pp. 

♦Water-power  investigations  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfleld.  In 
Bulletin  712.  1920,  pp.  53-90.    20  cents. 

Lode  mining  in  the  Juneau  and  Ketchikan  districts,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr.  In 
Bulletin  714.  1921,  pp.  105-128. 

Notes  on  the  Unuk-Salmon  River  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.  In  Bulletin  714, 
1921,  pp.  129-142. 

Water-power  investigations  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfleld.  In  Bul- 
letin 714,  1921,  pp.  143-187. 

Marble  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  Bulletin  682, 1920, 
118  pp. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfleld.  In 
Bulletin  722,  1922,  pp.  75-115. 

Ore  deposits  of  the  Salmon  River  district,  Portland  Canal  region,  Alaska,  by 
Lewis  G.  Westgate.     In  Bulletin  722,  1922,  pp.  117-140. 

Mineral  deposits  of  the  Wrangell  district,  by  A.  F.  Buddington.  In  Bulletin 
739,  1922,  pp.  . 
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In  fyieparation, 
Oeology  and  ore  deposits  of  Juneau  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

TOPOOBAPHIO  MAPS. 

*Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska;  scale  1:  250,000;  compiled.  In  *Bulletin  287.  75 
cents.    Not  issued  separately. 

Juneau  special  (No.  581A) ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  W.  J.  Peters.  10  cents  rotail 
or  6  cents  wholesale. 

Bemers  Bay  special  (No.  581B) ;  scale,  1:  62.500;  by  R.  B.  Oliver.  10  cents 
retail  or  6  cents  wholesale.    Also  contained  in  Bulletin  446. 

Kasaan  Peninsula,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (No.  540A) ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by 
D.  C.  Witherspoon,  R.  H.  Sargent,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.  10  cents  retail  or 
6  cents  wholesale.    Also  contained  in  Professional  Paper  87. 

Copper  Mountain  and  vicinity,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (No.  540B)  ;  scale. 
1 :  ^,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale.  Also  con- 
tained In  Professional  Paper  87. 

Eagle  River  region  (No.  581C) ;  scale,  1:  62.500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  C.  E.  Griffin, 
and  R.  E.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  502.    Not  issued  separately. 

Juneau  and  vicinity  (No.  581D) ;  scale,  1:  24,000;  contour  interval,  50  feet ;  by 
D.  C.  Witherspoon.    10  cents. 

CONTBOLLEB  BAY,  PBINCE  WiLLIAM   SOUND,  AND  CJOPPEB  RiVER  REGIONS. 

BEPOBT8. 

*Creology  of  the  central  Copper  River  region,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall. 

Professional  Paper  41,  1905,  133  pp.    50  cents. 
♦CJeology  and  mineral  resources  of  Ck>ntroller  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C. 

Martin.    Bulletin  335,  1908,  141  pp.    70  cents. 
♦Notes  on  copper  prospects  of  Prince  William  Sound.  by,F.  H.  Moffit.     In 

Bulletin  345.  1908,  pp.  176-178.    45  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotslna-Chitina  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  A.  G. 

Maddren.    Bulletin  374,  1909,  103  pp. 
♦Chopper  mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and 

D.  F.  Higglns,  jr.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909.  pp.  78-96.    50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  the  Kotsina-Chitina,  Chlstochlna,  and  Valdez  Creek  regions,  by  F.  H. 

Moffit.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  153-160.    50  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-Whlte  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 

Adolph  Knopf;  with  a  section  on  the  Quartemary,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin 

417,  1910,  64  pp. 
♦Mining  in  the  Chltlna  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  BuUetln  442,  1910.  pp. 

158-163.    40  cents. 
♦Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound  In  1909,  by  U.  S.  Grant.    lu 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  164-165.    40  cents. 
Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 

Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higglns.    Bulletin  443, 1910,  89  pp. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nlzlna  district,  Alaska,  by  F,  H.  Moffit 

and  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  448,  1911,  111  pp. 
Headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susltna  rivers.  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  tlie 

Valdez  Creek  and  Chlstochina  placer  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    Bulletin  498. 

1912.  82  pp. 
♦The  Chltlna  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  520.  1912.  pp.  105-107.    5<i 

cents. 
♦Coastal  glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenal  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by 

U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higglna    Bulletin  526,  1913,  75  pp.    30  cents. 
♦The  McKinley  Lake  district,  by  Theodore  Chapln.    In  Bulletin  542,   1013. 

pp.  78-80.    25  cents. 
♦Mining  In  Chltlna  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  Sl-SJ^. 

25  cents. 
♦Mineral  deposits  of  the  EUamar  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson. 

In  Bulletin  542,  1918,  pp.  86-124.    25  cents. 
♦The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Yakataga  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin 

592.  1914.  pp.  119-164.    60  cents. 
♦The  Port  Wells  gold-lode  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914. 

pp.  195-236.    60  cents. 
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♦Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 

pp.  237-244.     60  cents. 
The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  G.  C.  Martin,  B.  L. 

Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant.     Bulletin  587,  1915,  243  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Kotsina-Kuskulana  d.strict,  with  notes  on  mining  in 

Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  103-117. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915, 

pp.  131-139. 
The  gold  and  copper  dei>osits  of  the  Port  Valdez  d  strict,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In 

Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  140-188. 
The  Ellaniar  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  Ij.  Johnson.     Bullethi  605.  125  pp. 
A  water-power  reconnaissance  In  south-central  Alaska,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and 

R.  \V.  Davenport.     Water-Supply  Paper  372,  173  pp. 
Mlnmg  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  642,  1916, 

pp.  137-145. 
M.nhig  In  the  lower  Copper  River  basin,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 

pp.  155-182. 
♦Retreat  of  Barry  Glacier,  Port  Wells,  Prince  W^illiam   Sound,  Alaska,  be- 
tween 1910  and  1914,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Professional  Paper  98,  1916, 

pp.  35-36.    $1.25. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 

pp.  183-192. 
Copper  deposits  of  the  Latouche  and  Knight  Island  districts,  Prince  William 

Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp.  193-220. 
The  Nelchina-Susltna  region,  by  Theodore  Chnpln.     Bulletin  608,  1918,  67  pp. 
The  upper  Chltlna  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit,  with  a  description  of  the  igneous 

rocks,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.    Bulletin  675,  1918,  82  pp. 
♦Platinum-bearing  auriferous  gravels  of  Chlstochlna  River,  by  Theodore  Chaplu. 

In  Bullefn  692,  1919,  pp.  137-141.    50  cents. 
♦Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  692,  1919, 

pp.  143-151.    50  cents. 
♦The  Jack  Bay  district  and  vicinity,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  692,  1910, 

pp.  153^173.    50  cents. 
♦Min'ng  In  central  and  northern  Kenal  Peninsula  In  1917,  by  B.  L.  Johnson. 

In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  175-176.    50  cents. 
♦Nickel  deposits  in  the  lower  Copper  River  valley,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.    In  Bulle- 
tin 712,  1919,  pp.  91-98.    20  cents. 
♦Preliminary  report  on  the  chromlte  of  Kenal  Peninsula,  by  A.  C.  Gill.    In 

Bullefn  712,  1920,  pp.  99-129.    20  cents. 
Mining  in  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  714,  1921,  pp.  189-196. 

In  preparation. 

The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 
Chromlte  of  Kenal  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Gill. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Central  Copper  River  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G. 

Gerdlne.    In  ♦Professional  Papers  41.    50  cents.     Not  Issued  separately. 
Headwater  regions  of  Copper,   Nabesna,  and   Chlsana   rivers,   reconnaissance 

map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000;  by  D.  C.  W  therspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  and  W.  J.  Peters. 

In  ♦Professional  Paper  41.    50  cents.    Not  Issued  separately. 
(Controller  Bay  region  (No.  601  A)  ;  scale,  1:62.500;  by  E.  G.  Hamilton  and  W. 

R.  Hill.    35  cents  retail  or  21  cents  wholesale.    Also  published  In  ♦Bulletin 

335.     70  cents. 
Chltlna  quadrangle  (No.  601),  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G. 

Gerdlne,  D.  C.  Wi therspoon,  and  others.    50  cents  retail  or  30  cents  whole- 
sale.    Also  published  In  Bulletin  576. 
Nhslna  district  (No.  601B)  ;  scale,  1:62,500:  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  R.  M. 

La  Follette.     In  Bulletin  448.    Not  issued  separately. 
Headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susltna  rivers;  scale,  1:250,000:  by  D.  C. 

Witherspoon,  J.  W.  Bagley,  and  C.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  498.    Not  issued 

separately. 
Prince  William  Sound ;  scale,  1 :  .500,000;  compiled.     In  ♦Bulletin  526.    30  cents. 

Not  Issued  separately. 
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Port  Valdez  district  (No.  602B)  ;  scale.  1:62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.     20  cents 

retail  or  12  cents  wholesale. 
The  Bering  River  coal  fields;  scale,  1 :  62.500;  by  G.  C.  Martin.    25  cents  retai: 

or  15  cents  wholesale. 
The  Ellamar  district  (No.  002D)  ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  l)y  It.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E. 

Giffin.     Published  in  Bulletin  605.     Not  issued  separately. 
Nelchlna-Susitna  region;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  T.  G.  Oerdiue,  and 

others.     In  Bulletin  668.     Not  issued  separately. 
Upper  Chltina  Valley,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000:  contour  interval, 

200  feet ;  by  International  Boundary  (Jonunission,  F.  H.  Mofflt,  D.  C.  Wither- 

spoon,  and  T.  G.  Gerdine.    In  Bulletin  675.    Not  issued  separately. 
The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district  (No.  601C)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  D.  C.  Wither 

spoon.    10  cents. 

In  preparation. 
Prince  William  Sound  region ;  scale,  1 :  180,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 

Cook  Inlet  and  Susitna  Region. 

REPOBTS. 

•^Gold  placers  of  tlie  Mulchatna,  by  F.  J.  Kutz.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910.  pp.  201- 

202.     40  cents. 
^Geologic  reconnaissance  in  tlie  Matanuska  and  Talkeetua  basins,  Alaska,  bv 

Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  827,  1907,  71  pp.    25  cents. 
*The  Mount  McKinley  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  with  description  of  the 

igneous  rocks  and  of  the  Bonnifleld  and  Kantishna  districts,  by  L.  M.  Prlndle. 

Professional  Paper  70,  1911,  234  pp.    70  cente. 
♦A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  AUiska,  by  G.  G.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp.     35  cents. 
Geology  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin 

and  F.  J.  Katz.     Bulletin  500,  1912,  98  pp. 
"The  Yentna  district,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  534,  1913,  75  pp.    20 

cents. 
^Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Matanuska  and  Nelchina  valleys,  by  G.  C. 

Martin  and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  273^00.    60  cents. 
*Mining  in  the  Valdez  Creek  placer  district,  by  F.  H.  Mofllt.     In  Bulletin  592. 

1914,  pp.  307-308.    00  cents. 
The  geology  and  mineral  resourr-es  of  Kenai  Peninsula.  Alaska,  by  G.  O.  Martin, 

B.  L.  Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant.     Bulletin  587,  1915,  243  pp. 
The  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  607, 1915,  86  pp. 
The  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt  and  J.  E.  Pogue.     Bulletin  008,  1915, 

80  pp. 
The  Turnagain-Knik  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp.  147-194. 
Gold  mining  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin  (M2, 

1916,  pp.     195-200. 
The  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapln.    Bulletin  668,  1918,  67  pp. 
^Mineral  resources  of  tlie  upper  Chulitna  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin 

692,  1919,  pp.  207-232.     50  cents. 
'^Gold-lode  mining  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin 

692,  1919,  pp.  177-186.     50  cents. 
♦Mineral  resources  of  the  western  Talkeetna  Mountains,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In 

Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  187-205.     50  cents. 
*Pl:itinum-bearing  gold  placers  of  Kahiltna   Valley,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  .1r.    In 

Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  233-264.    50  cents. 
*Chromite  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  Bulletin  692.  1919,  pp. 

*^65— 267.     50  cents. 
^Geologic  problems  at  the  Matanuska  coal  mines,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin 

692,  1919,  pp.  269-282.    50  cents. 
♦Preliminary  report  on  chromite  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  A.  C.  Gill.     In  Bulletin 

712.  1920,' pp.  99-129.    20  cents. 
♦Mining  in  the  Matanuska  coal  field  and  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by,Theodore 

Chapin.     In  Bulletin  712,  1920,  pp.  131-176.    20  cents. 
Mining  developments  in  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  by  Theodore  Chapln.     Ii 

♦Bulletin  714,  1921,  pp.  197-199. 
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Lode  developments   in   the  Willow  Creek   district,   by   Theodore   Ohapin.     In 

♦Bulletin  714,  1921,  pp.  20-206.  « 

Geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuxedni  Bay,  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In 

BuUetin  722,  1922.    pp.  141-147. 

The  Iniskin  Bay  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  739,  1922,  pp. . 

Petroleum  seepage  near  Anchorage,  by  A,  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  739,  1922. 

pp. . 

In  preparation. 
Chromite  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Gill.    Bulletin  742. 

TOPOGBAPHIC  MAPS. 

ft 

Kenai  Peninsula,  southern  portion ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  compiled.     In  *  Bulletin 

526.    30  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Matanuska  aAd  Talkeetna  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 ;  250,000 ;  by 

T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H.  Sargent.    In  *  Bulletin  327.    25  cents.    Not  issued 

separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.    In  Bulletin  500. 

Not  issued  separately. 
Tentna  district,  reconnaissance  map :  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  W.  Porter.    Re- 
vised edition.    In  *  Bulletin  534.    20  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Mount  McKinley  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  D.  L.  Rea- 

bum.    In  ♦  Professional  Paper  70.    70  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Kenai  Peninsula,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1 :  250,000;  by  R.  H.  Sargent,  T.  W. 

Bagley,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  587.    Not  issued  separately. 
Moose  Pass  and  vicinity  (602C) ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    In  Bulletin 

fjCTT     TCot  issued  senaratelv 
The  Willow  Creek  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  0.  E.  Giffin.     In  Bulletin  607. 

Not  issued  senaratelv 
The  Broad  Pass  region;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.     In  Bulletin  608. 

Not  issued  separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley   (602A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  contour  interval,  50  feet; 

by  R.  H.  Sargent.    10  cents. 
Nelchina-Susitna  region;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    In  Bulletin  668. 

Not  issued  separately. 
InisMn-Chinitna,  Cook  Inlet  region;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  C.  P.  McKinley  (pre- 
liminary edition). 

In  preparation. 

The  Seward-Fairbanks  route ;  compiled  ;  scale,  1 :  250,000. 

Southwestern  Alaska. 

REPORTS. 

*A  reconnaissance  in  southwestern  Alaska,  by  J.  B.  Spurr.     In  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report,  pt.  7,  1900,  pp.  31-264.    $1.80. 
•Gold  mine  on  Unalaska  Island,  by  J.  A.  Collier.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  102- 

103.    15  cents. 
♦Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Atwood. 

Bulletin  467,  1911,  137  pp.    40  cents. 
♦A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp.    35  cents. 
♦Mineral  deposits  of  Kodiak  and  the  neighboring  islands,  by  G.  C.  :Martin.     In 

Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  125-136.    25  cents. 
The  Lake  Ciark-Central  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  655.  1918, 

162  pp. 
♦Beach  placers  of  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  692, 

1919,  pp.  299-319.    50  cents. 
♦Sulphur  on  Unalaska  and  Akun  islands  and  near  Stepovak  Bay,  Alaska,  by 

A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  283-298.    50  cents. 
The  Cold  Bay  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin  739,  1922,  pp. . 
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Herendeen  Bay  and  Unga  Island  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000; 

by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  *Biilletin  407.    40  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Ohignik  Bay  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  H.  M.  EakiD. 

In  ♦Bulletin  467.    40  cents.    Not  issued  s^jarately. 
Iliamna  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon 

and  C.  E.  Giffin.    In  *Bulletin  485.    35  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
*Kuskolrwim  River  and  Bristol  Bay  region ;  scale,  1 :  625,000;  by  W.  S.  Post.    In 

Twentieth  Amiual  Report,  pt  7.    $1.80.    Not  issued  separately. 
Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000; 

by  R.  H.  Sargent,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  C.  E.  Giffin.    In  B\illetin  655.    Not 

issued   separately. 

Yt'kon  and  Kuskokwim  Basins. 

BEPORTS. 

•^The  coal  resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    Bulletin  218,  19a3. 

71  pp.    15  cents. 
The  Fortymile  quadrangle,  Yukon-Tanaua  region,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.   Prindle. 

Bulletin  375,  1909,  52  pp. 
Water-supply  investigations  in   Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  1907-8    (Pair- 
banks,  Circle,  and  Rampart  districts),  by  C.  C.  Covert  and  C.  E.  Ellsworth. 

Water-Supply  Paper  228,  1909,  108  pp. 
"^The  Innoko  gold-placer  district,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  Ihe  central  Kusko- 
kwim Valley  and  the  Ruby  Creek  and  Gold  Hill  placers,  by  A.  G.  Maddrea. 

Bulletin  410,  1910,  87  pp.    40  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  Nabesna-White  River  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 

Adolph  Knopf,  with  a  section  on  the  Quaternary  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  417, 

1910,  64  pp. 
*Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.     In  Bulletin 

442.  1910,  pp.  230-245,    40  cents. 
"Occurrence  of  wolframite  and  cassiterite  in  the  gold  placers  of  Deadwood 

Creek,  Birch  Creek  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

246-250.     40  cents. 
*Placer  mining  In  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L. 

Parker.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  153-172.    40  cents. 
*  Gold-placer  mining  developments  in  the  lunoko-Iditarod  region,  by  A.  G.  Mnd- 

dren.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  236-270.    40  centa 
♦Placer  mininir  in  the  Fortymile  and  Seventymile  river  districts,   by  E.  A 

Porter.    In  Bulletin  520.  1912,  i)p.  211-218.    50  cents. 
*Placer  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  :md  Circle  districts,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.    In 

Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  240-245.    50  cents. 
*Gold  placers  between  Woodchopper  and  Fourth  of  July  creeks.  upi>er  Yukon 

River,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.    In  Bulletin  502,  1912,  pp.  201- 

210.     50  cents. 
The   Bonnifield   region,  Alaska,  by   S.  R.   Capps.     Bulletin  501,  1912.  162  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  a  part  of  the  Rampart  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by 

II.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  535,  1913,  38  pp. 
A   geologic   reeommlssance  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,   Alaska,  by   L.  M. 

Prindle.   with   a   detailed  description  of  the  Fairbanks  district,   by  L.  M. 

Prindle  and  F.  J.  Katz.  and  an  account  of  lode  mining  near  P'alrbanks,  by 

1*.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  525,  1913,  220  pp. 
♦The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    Bulletin  532,  1913. 

119  pp.     25  cents. 
A  irtHiloglc  reconnaissance  of  the  Circle  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 

Bulletin  538.  1913.  82  pp. 
*Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W. 

Davenport.    In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  203-222.    25  cents. 
The  Iditarod-Ruby  region,  Ala.ska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  578,  1914,  45  pp. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Ruby  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  592.  1914,  pp. 

363-369.     60  cents. 
*Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  Theodore  Chaplu.    In  Bulletin 

.%!»2,  1914.  pp.  357-362.     60  cents. 
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*Lo<le  (level(»pinent«  near  Fairbanks,  by  Tbeodore  Obapln.     In  Bulletin  502, 

1914.  pp.  321-35r».    00  cents. 
Mineral  re.sourees  of  the  Yukon-Koynkuk  rej?ion,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  *Bulletin 

m2.  1914.  pp.  371-384. 
Snrfjut*  water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region.  Alaska,  1907  to  1912,  by 

C.  K.  Ellsworth  und  R.  \V.  Davenport.    Water-Supply  Paper  342,  1915.  343  pp. 
Miuinj?  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakln.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp. 

229-238.  % 

MJninfr  In  the  Hot  Springs  distri(»t,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915A 

PI).  239-245.  ^ 

Quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  A.  G.  Mad- 

ilren.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  272-291. 
0<dd  placers  of  the  lower  Kuskokwim,  by  A.  G.  Maddi-en.    In  Bulletin  622, 1915, 

l>p.  292-360. 
An  ancient  Vi»lcanic  eruption  in  the  upper  Yukon  Basin,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Profes- 
sional Paiier  95,  1915,  pp.  59-64. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Ruby-Kuskokwim  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  and 

(i.  L.  Harringfcm.     In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp.  228-266. 
The  (Miisann-White  River  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  630,  1916,  130  pp. 
The  Yukon-Koyukuk  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  631,  1916,  88  pp. 
The  gf»ld  placers  of  the  Tolovana  district,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.    In  Bullethi  662, 

1917.  pp.  221-277. 
(told  placers snear  the  Xenana  coal  field,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  662, 

1917.  ]»p.  3<«-402. 
Ivode  iMining  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  Bulletin  662, 

1917.  pp.  403-424. 
Lode  deposits  near  the  Nenana  coal  field,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.     In  Bulletin  662, 

1917.  pp.  351-362. 
The  Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith,    Bulletin  655,  1918, 

162  ))p. 
The  Cosna-Nowitna  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  667,  1918,  54  pp. 
The  Anvik-Andreafski  region,  by  G.  L.  Harrington.    Bulletin  683,  1918,  70  pp. 
The  Kunti.shna  district,  by  S.  R.  Cai)ps.    Bulletin  687,  1919,  116  pp. 
The  Xenana  coal  fields,  by  G.  G.  Martin.    Bulletin  664.  1919,  54  pp. 
*Mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Bulletin  692,  1919, 

pp.  321-327.    50  cents. 
*A  molybdenite  h)de  on  Healy  River,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  692, 

1919.  p.  329.     50  cents. 
'^Mining  in  the  Hot  Springs  district,  by  Theo<lore  Chapin.    In  Bulletin  692,  1919, 

PI>.  :^31-aS5.     50  cents. 
*Tiii  deposits  of  the  Ruby  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Bulletin  692,  1919. 

p.  337.    5<)  cents. 
*Tlie  gold  and  platinum  placers  of  the  Tolstoi  district,  by  G.  L.  Harrington.    In 

H\illetin  692.  1919.  pp.  338-351.     50  cents. 
*riacer  mining  in  the  Tolovana  district,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.    In  Bulletin  712. 

1919.  pp.  177-184.    20  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Goodnews  Bay  region,  by  G.  L.  Harrington.     In  Bul- 
letin 714.  1921,  pp.  207-228.    35  cents. 
Gold  lodes  in  the  upper  Kuskokwim  region.  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  ^larthi.    In  Bul- 
letin 722.  1022,  pp.  149-161. 
Supi>osed  oil  .seepage  in  Nenana  coal  field,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  739, 

1922.  pp.  . 

In  preparation. 

The  Rnby-Kuskokwiui  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  and  G.  L.  Harrington. 

lOPOOIL^PHir    MAPS. 

(Mrcle  quadrangle  (No.  641)  ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  (J.  Gerdine,  D.  C.  Wither- 
spoon,  and  others.  50  cents  retail  or  30  cents  wholesale.  Also  in  *Bulletin  295. 
35  cents. 

Fairbank.**  quadrangle  (No.  642);  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C. 
Witherspoon.  R.  B.  Oliver,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.  50  cents  retail  or  30  cents 
M\olesale.    Also  in  •Bulletin  337  (25  cents)  and  Bulletin  525. 

Fortymile  quadrangle  (No.  640)  ;  scale.  1 :  250,000;  by  K.  C.  Barnard.  10  cents 
retail  or  G  cents  wholesale.     Also  in  Bulletin  'MX 
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Rampart  quadrange  (No.  043);  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  W!thersi)oon  and 
R.  B.  Oliver.  20  cents  retail  or  12  cents  wholesale.  Also  in  *Bulletin  337  (25 
cents)  and  part  in  Bulletin  535. 

Fairbanlts  special  (No.  642A)  ;  scale.  1  :  62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  II.  H. 
Sargent.    20  cents  retail  or  12  cents  wholesale.     Also  in  Bullet  n  525. 

Bonnifleld  region;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  .J.  W.  Bagley,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and 
C.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  501.     Not  issued  separately. 

Iditarod-Ruby  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  C.  H.  Ander.son, 
W.  S.  Post,  and  others.    In  Buleltin  578.    Not  issued  separately. 
•  Middle  Kuskolrwim  and  lower  Yukon  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  C.  (».  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others.     In  Bulletin  578.     Not  Issued  separately. 

Chisana-White  River  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  C.  E.  (Jiffln  and  U.  C.  Witlier- 
spoon.     In  Bulletin  630.     Not  issueil  separately. 

Yukon-Koyukuk  rejrion ;  scale.  1 :  ,")00.(K)0;  by  H.  M.  Eakiu.  In  Bulletin  631. 
Not  issued  separately. 

Co.sna-Nowitna  region,  reconiuiissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  H.  M.  Eakin, 
C.  E.  Giffln,  and  R.  B.  Oliver.     In  Bulletin  667.     Not  issued  separately. 

Lake  Clark-central  Kuskokwim  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250.000: 
by  R.  H.  Sargent.  D.  C.  Witherspoon.  and  O.  E.  <Jimn.  In  Bulletin  (555.  Not 
issued  separately. 

Anvik-Andreafski  region;  scale,  1:250,(HX);  by  It.  H.  Sargent.  In  Bulletin  (583. 
Not  issued  seoaratelv 

Marshall  district;  scale,  1:25,000;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.  In  Bulletin  683.  Not 
issued  separately. 

Upper  Xanana;  scale,  1:250,(X)0;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  J.  W.  Bagley  (pre- 
liminary edition). 

In  prvparntiou. 

Lower  Kuskokwim  tegi on ;   scale,   1:500,000;   by  A.   (J.   Maddren   and  U.    H. 

Sarsrent. 
Ruby  district;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  ('.  E.  (iiffin  and  R.  H.  Sargent. 
Innoko-Iditarod  district:  scale,  1 :  250,()(K);  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  G.  Anderson. 

Seward  Pemnstla. 

l{ErOKT.S. 

♦The  Fairhaven  gold  placers  of  Seward  IVninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  :Moffit.     bul- 
letin 247,  1905,  85  pp.    40  cents. 
*Gold  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906.  pp. 

132-141.     25  cents. 
The  gold  placers  of  parts  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  including  the  Nome. 

Council,  Kougarok,  Port  Clarence,  an<l  Goodhoi>e  precin(;ts,  by  A.  J.  Collier. 

F.  L.  Hess,  P.  S.  Smith,  and  A.  H,  Brooks.     Bulletin  328,  1908,  343  pp. 
♦Investigation  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     lu 

Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  206-250.    45  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  .*v>8, 

1908,  72  pp. 
♦Recent  developments  in  southern  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulle- 
tin 379,  1909,  pp.  267-301.    50  cents. 
♦The  Iron  Creek  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  302-354.     50 

cents. 
♦Mining  in  the  Fairhaven  district,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  379, 1900,  pp. 

355-369.     50  cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga  quadrangles. 

Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  433,  1910,  227  pp. 
♦Mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910.  pp. 

353-371.    40  cents. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  Norton 

Bay-Nulato  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.     Bulletin  449.  1011. 

146  pp. 
♦Notes  on  mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bulletin  520,  3012. 

pp.  339-344.     50  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Nome  and  Grand  Central  quadrangles,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  AIi>rtU. 

Bulletin  538,  1913.    140  pp. 
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Surface  water  supply  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and  G.  L. 
Parker,  with  a  sketch  of  the  geography  and  geology  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  a  de- 
scription of  methods  of  placer  mining  by  A.  H.  Brooks ;  including  topographic 

'  reconnaissance  map.    Water-Supply  Paper  314,  1913,  317  pp. 

*  Placer  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin,  In  Bulletin  592, 
1914,  pp.  385-396.    60  cents. 

♦Lode  developments  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin.  In  Bulletin 
5$2,  1914,  pp.  397-407.    60  cents. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  HAWAH- 


Executive  Chamber, 
HoruAiduy  Havxiii,  September  12,  1922, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  During  the  12  months  under  review  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  . 
ha8  passed  t&ough  and  it  now  appears  has  successfully  weathered 
one  of  the  most  critical  industrial  and  financial  periods  of  its  history. 
Conservative  policies  have  always  controlled  the  business  life  of  the 
Territory^  ana  this  alone  has  been  the  barrier  that  has  checked  an 
era  of  widespread  disaster.  General  business  conditions  have  im- 
proved as  a  natural  result  of  a  more  nearly  normal  world  price  for 
raw  sugar — the  product  from  which  this  Territory  derives  its  pros- 
perity. Agricultural  labor  conditions,  however,  are  still  serious 
and  command  unceasing  attention.  The  shortage  of  field  labor  has 
been  partially  compensated  for  by  abandoning  land  formerly  under 
cultivation,  but  the  numerical  shortage  of  field  labor  still  prevails, 
as  does  the  lack  of  balance  between  the  races  that  furnish  such  labor. 
The  problem  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  laborers  of  the  prepon- 
derant race  are  leaving  the  fields  of  established  agricultural  industry 
to  engage  for  themselves  in  all  lines  of  competitive  business.  This 
leaves  tne  fields  seriously  short  of  men  to  carry  on  the  farm  activities. 
Legislation  that  wiU  provide  laborers  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
the  racial  population  of  the  Territory  more  nearly  into  balance  is 
still  a  pressing  necessity.  It  is  hoped  that  the  calendar  of  Congress 
will  permit  early  consideration  ana  speedy  wiactment  of  the  Hawaii 
emergency  labor  resolution  during  the  coining  December  session. 
This  resolution  provides  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  there  shall  exist  a  labor  emergency  in  Hawaii, 
additional  laborers  may  be  allowed  to  enter  this  Territory  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  under  special  restrictions,  and  the  admission 
of  such  laborers  to  Hawaii  does  not  carry  with  it  the  privilege  to  pass 
from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  of  the  Umted  States. 

Raw  sugar  and  pineapples  continue  to  hold  first  place  in  the  food 
crops  of  the  Territory.  The  yield  of  sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1922 
is  estimated  at  546,844  tons,  and  that  of  pineapples  at  5,000,000 
cases.     Practically  no  fresh  pineapples  are  shipped  from  the  Territory. 

HAWAH'S  FEDERAL  TAXES. 

Hawaii  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  during  the  year  under 
review,  a  total  of  $16,597,017.10  in  Federal  taxes.  Of  this  amount 
$15,520,853.98  was  collected  through  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  and  $1,076,163.12  was  collected  in  customs  duties 
at  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  district.  In  the  payment  of  Federal 
taxes  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  carries  the  same  burden  as  the  States 
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of  the  Union.  Hawaii's  relation  to  various  States  in  this  respect 
deserves  special  recognition.  The  Federal  taxes  paid  by  this  Terri- 
tory during  the  year  were  larger  by  some  miUions  of  dollars  than  the 
amoimts  paid  respectively  into  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  States  of 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota^  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Idaho, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Vermont,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire, 
Arkansas,  Utah,  and  Delaware.  For  the  year  1921,  Hawaii  also 
paid  in  larger  amounts  than  the  States  of  Maine,  Alabama,  and 
Florida. 

HAWAHAN  INTEGRAL  AMERICAN  UNIT. 

The  outstanding  difficulty  Hawaii  meets  in  its  treatment  by  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  is  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  American  people  to  understand  that  this  Territory  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.  Hawaii  is  not  a  ''possession." 
In  the  payment  of  Federal  taxes,  in  customs  collections  and  other 
similar  Federal  requirements,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  carries  all  the 
responsibility  of  a  State.  During  recent  years  Congress  has  deliber- 
ately refused  to  recognize  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  certain  general 
appropriations.  This  is  notably  true  and  particularly  unfortunate 
in  connection  with  the  laws  dealing  with  education,  maternity,  and 
national  road  construction. 

Hawaii  was  not  conquered;  it  entered  the  American  Union  vol- 
untarily and  was  given  the  status  of  a  Territorial  government  simUar 
to  that  from  which  the  States  of  the  Union  have  been  organized. 

Hawaii  has  never  retained  for  its  own  treasury  any  share  of  the 
funds  collected  through  the  customhouse  or  through  any  other  Fed- 
eral revenue-collecting  agencies. 

Hawaii  is  a  loyal  governmental  unit  of  the  United  States;  Hawaii 
is  a  vigorous  industrial  section  of  the  Nation. 

HAWAII  INDUSTRY  AND  VALUATION. 

The  imports  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1922,  amounted  to 
$64,042,740.  Imports  from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $56,223,067,  and  from  foreign  countries  to  $7,819,673. 
Exports  to  the  mainland  amounted  to  $71,615,805,  and  to  foreign 
countries,  $1,132,438;  a  total  of  $72,748,243. 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  Territory  as  ren- 
dered by  the  tax  assessors  is  $271,662,484,  approximately  $14,000,000 
less  than  last  year. 

HAWAUAN  HOMES  LAND  LAW. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  act  of  1920,  approved  by  the 
President  on  July  9,  1921,  represented  quite  a  ramcal  departure 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  under  the  control  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  practical  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory  the  ownership  in  and  income  from  the 
highly  cultivated  agricultural  lands  under  lease  to  individuals  and 
corporations  connected  with  the  sugar  industry.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  Territory  had  reason  to  seek  action  guarding 
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against  the  dissipation  of  these  Valuable  agricultural  lands  in  a  manner 
that  would  transfer  ar^as  to  speculators  who  had  no  intention  of 
remaining  on  the  land  longer  than  might  be  necessary  for  them 
to  obtain  title  and  then  seu  out  for  cash  to  corporations  or  aliens. 
The  consistent  purpose  of  Territorial  administration  has  been  to  so 
use  the  public  land  areas  as  to  best  serve  the  estabhshment  of  citizen 
farmers  on  land  areas  of  from  8  to  20  acres. 

The  Hawaiian  homes  law  seeks  to  preserve  under  Territorial  control 
the  income-bearing  lands  and  the  development  of  the  second-class 
agricultural  lands,  by  placing  upon  the  latter  selected  families  who 
are  given  the  advantage  of  governmental  supervision,  scientific  and 
practical  advice,  and  miancial  assistance.  Possession  of  the  land  is 
given  imder  a  99-year  lease.  Those  eUg^ble  to  take  up  land  set  aside 
under  this  law  must  be  native  Hawaiians  of  at  least  50  per  cent 
Hawaiian  blood.  This  is  known  among  the  people  of  Hawaii  as  the 
Hawaiian  rehabihtation  movement  and  is  a  sincere  effort  to  open 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  citizens  of  Hawaiian  ancestry,  tnat 
they  may  establish  homes  and  further  develop  their  native  soil. 
The  administration  of  this  particular  project  is  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission,  made  up  of  five 
members,  three  of  whom  are  by  law  selected  from  native  Hawaiians, 
and  the  secretary  named  from  the  commission  is  the  executive  officer; 
the  chairman  is  the  governor  of  the  Territory.  The  funds  available 
to  the  commission  are  derived  from  a  portion  of  the  income  from  the 
do-called  sugar  lands  under  lease  and  all  money  from  water  leases. 
The  homesteaders  are  allowed  individual  loans  up  to  $3,000,  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings  and  purchase  of  stock  and  farm  equipment. 
This  draws  5  per  cent  interest  and  is  to  be  paid  in  a  period  not 
exceeding  30  years. 

The  first  step  in  this  rehabilitation  movement  is  represented  in 
the  settlement  now  being  established  on  the  fertile  and  attractive 
lands  of  the  island  of  Molokai.  Twenty-one  famihes  have  been 
selected  from  among  the  applicants  desiring  to  take  up  lots,  and  three 
of  these  families  have  established  themselves.  Preparation  and 
cultivation  of  the  land  is  going  forward  with  the  assistance  of  the 
commission  and  under  the  direction  and  with  the  practical  advice 
of  an  agricultural  expert  employed  by  the  commission.  Market 
conditions  are  being  studied  by.  a  committee  of  professors  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii  cooperating  with  the  commission,  it  being  the 
purpose  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Territorial  food  supply 
and  lay  out  a  program  for  cooperative  marketing  and  the  selection 
of  crops  that  will  give  the  best  return  to  the  farmer.  While  this 
work  is  being  done  for  the  specific  interest  of  the  people  operating 
under  the  Hawaiian  homes  law,  it  will  be  of  very  definite  value  to  aU 
independent  farmers  throughout  the  Territory;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  commission  to  give  every  possible  assistance  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  men  who  are  endeavoring  to  establish  prosperous 
homes  in  all  rural  sections. 

Coincident  with  this  work  is  the  movement  in  the  public  schools 
to  ^ve  a  more  important  place  to  nature  study  and  to  agriculture, 
in  its  relation  to  the  industries  of  the  Territory,  whose  prosperity 
is  based  upon  agriculture.  This  vocational  feature  is  very  vigorously 
supported  Dy  leaders  of  industry  and  members  of  the  Amencan  Legion. 
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Health  conditions  have  been  good  throughout  the  year.  Treat- 
ment of  leprosy  with  chaulmoogra  oil  derivatives  continues  with  good 
success.  Physicians  and  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
visited  the  islands  during  the  last  year  to  obtain  information  on  the 
treatment  that  has  been  developed  here.  Outbreaks  of  conta^ous 
disease  inevitable  in  a  Territory  occupying  such  an  exposed  position 
have  been  promptly  taken  in  hand  and  eflfectively  checked.  This 
speaks  for  the  efficiency  of  the  health  organization  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  population  in  readily  following  the  requests  of  the  health 
officers. 

THE  DEATH  OF  PRINCE  JONAH  KUHIO  KALANIANAOLE. 

Hawaii  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  through  the  sudden  death  on 
January  7,  1922,  of  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  who  for  20 
years  had  served  the  Territory  as  Delegate  to  Congress.  Prince  Kuhio , 
as  he  was  famiharly  known,  might  be  said  to  be  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  that  connected  the  old  days  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  with 
the  new  day  and  broader  destiny  of  Hawaii's  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  Pacific  as  a  unit  in  the  great  American  scheme 
of  progress.  He  accepted  the  changed  conditions  in  a  spirit  of 
utmost  friendliness  ana  consistently  urged  the  people  of  his  race  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  equip  themselves  so  that 
they  could  successfully  maintain  their  position  as  Americans  in  the 
competition  with  those  of  other  races  and  nationality  concentrated 
in  this  crossroads  of  the  Pacific.  While  accepting  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  position  to  which  he  was  bom  *Hhe  Prince '^ 
did  not  |>ose  or  trade  upon  it.  He  went  forward  as  a  citizen  and 
engaged  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  public  discussion  and  politics 
with  a  vigor,  sincerity,  and  general  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship 
that  established  the  merits  of  his  leadership  among  all  elements. 
In  his  later  years  of  service  he  was  especially  concerned  in  the  re- 
estabhshment  on  the  lands  of  Hawaii  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaiian 
ancestry.  The  efforts  of  the  Prince  and  his  associates  finally  headed 
up  in  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  act.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  as  the  first  member  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission. Following  his  death,  his  widow,  the  Princess  EUzabeth 
Kahanu  Kalanianaole,  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  commission.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  Ihe  Prince  was 
specially  concerned  in  every  effort  to  forward  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission and  bring  quickly  into  practical  fruition  the  high  ideals  of 
the  movement.  He  was  loyal,  courageous,  sincere,  and  his  personal 
integrity  was  never  attacked  even  by  inference. 

At  the  special  election  held  in  March  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  Delegate  to  Congress,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Baldwin  was  elected  by 
the  largest  majority  ever  ^ven  a  congressional  candidate  in  the 
Territory.  Delegate  Baldwm  was  a  liMong  friend  and  political 
associate  of  Prince  Kuhio.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
American  missionaries  to  arrive  in  Hawaii.  The  election  served  to 
demonstrate  that  racial  lines  are  not  sharply  drawn  in  Hawaiian 
politics  and  the  antagonism  to  the  so-called  missionary  element  is 
more  imaginary  than  real. 
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HAWAH'S  FIRST  BANK  FAILUBEL 

Hawaii^  especially  proud  of  its  record  for  sound  finance,  has  to 
report  during  the  year  the  first  bank  failure  of  any  proportions  in  its 
history.  Two  banks  and  two  trust  companies  with  their  branch 
organizations  were  placed  under  receiversmp  on  the  request  of  the 
Territori  J  treasurer  and  bank  examiner,  acting  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor.  These  bank  failures  reflected  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  the  period  and  the  lack  of  sound  banking  principles  in  the 
operations  of  the  management. 

FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS. 

Foreign-language  schools,  an  institution  pecuhar  to  Hawaii,  have 
commanded  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  mind,  lai^ely  because 
of  the  alien  nationaUstic  character  that  some  of  these  schools  have 
taken  on. 

Not  including  Enghsh  schools,  probably  the  first  foreign-language 
school  in  Hawaii  was  Chinese.  This  was  established  during  the 
monarchy.  Prior  to  and  in  the  early  eighties  there  were  a  number 
of  family  or  small  private  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Chinese 
children  and  in  the  Chinese  language.  In  1892  Rev.  F.  W.  Damon 
started  the  Mills  School.  There  were  several  Chinese  schools  in 
Honolulu  in  1896,  when  a  law  was  enacted  making  Englidi  the  basis 
of  instruction  in  all  schools.  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  in  1898,  so  that  the  action  of  the  independent  Hawaiian 
Republic  is  significant  of  the  attitude  of  the  island  citizens. 

The  Lihue  German  school  on  the  island  of  Kauai  was  established 
in  1882  and  continued  until  1918.  A  German  school  was  established 
in  connection  with  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Honolulu,  1901. 

The  first  Portuguese  language  school  was  opened  in  Honolulu  in 
1889.  In  1891  a  Portuguese  language  class  was  organized  in  the 
Portuguese  Mission  School.  In  1905  the  Portuguese  Benevolent 
Society  started  a  school  which  continued  imtil  1913.  In  1917 
Portugal  sent  out  a  professor  to  conduct  a  school  in  the  Portuguc«e 
language,  but  met  with  little  enthusiasm  and  the  school  was  dis- 
continued.  . 

The  first  Japanese  language  school  was  organized  by  Rev.  T. 
Okumura  in  Honolulu  in  1896.  This  school  and  others  which  soon 
followed  were  Christian  mission  schools  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  Christianize  the  rapid  influx  of  Japanese. 

During  the  14-ycar  period  between  1885,  when  the  first  Japanese 
arrived,  and  1900,  when  Hawaii  became  an  oi^anized  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  approximately  70,000  Japanese  laborers  were  imported 
for  agricultural  work.  At  annexation,  1898,  all  contract  laborers 
became  free,  a  general  migration  began  of  Hawaiian  Japanese  to 
Califomia,  and  new  Japanese  from  Japan  entered  Hawaii.  In  the 
six  years  from  1901  to  1907,  40,000  Japanese  from  Japan  entered 
Hawaii,  a  large  share  of  whom  came  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
to  Califomia. 

This  highly  stimulated  labor  importation  made  Buddhism  the 
dominant  religion  in  Hawaii,  in  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 
Various  Budohist  sects  became  represented,  and  there  followed  a 
rapidly   increasing   number   of   temples    and    **  language   schools.^' 
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Other  national  groups  besides  the  Japanese  have  oi^anized  language 
schools;  the  Koreans  have  10  schools;  the  Chinese  12.  There  are 
now  approximately  200  foreign  language  schools  with  400  teachers 
and  an  enrollment  of  26,000  children,  many  language  schools  have 
developed  a  nationalistic  character  that  raised  a  serious  question 
in  the  pubhc  mind  as  to  their  influence  on  children  who  are  accepted 
as  American  citizens.  The  action  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in 
1920,  giving  the  department  of  public  instruction  power  to  regulate 
these  schools,  was  frankly  a  compromise.  It  has  fully  legalizea  these 
schools,  giving  them  recognition  as  '* private^*  schools. 

Teachers  and  pupils  have  rapidly  increased  since  the  law  became 
effective.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  Japanese  and  Americans  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  school  survey  commission, 
pubUshed  in  1920  (Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion), to  eUminate  these  schools,  should  be  made  effective.  Wherever 
these  schools  have  shown  a  nationalistic  tendency,  it  comes  m  striking 
contrast  to  the  progressive  poUcy  adopted  by  the  native  Hawaiian 
people.  The  Hawaiians,  recognizing  the  desirabiUty  that  their 
children  be  trained  in  the  Enmish  language,  voluntarily  abolished 
Hawaiian,  and  insisted  upon  EngUsh  as  the  language  of  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools.  This  also  apphes  to  certain  private 
schools  for  the  Hawaiians.  For  example,  at  the  Kamehameha 
schools,  under  the  poUcy  laid  down  by  the  foimder,  Bemice  Pauahi 
Bishop,  the  pupils,  although  exclusively  of  Hawaiian  ancestry,  are 
not  permitted  to  use  the  Hawaiian  language.  The  Hawaiian  people, 
as  a  whole,  are  Americans  in  speech  and  thought,  and  the  advantages 
to  the  Hawaiian  children  are  obvious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  alien  elements  in 
the  Territory. 

HAWAH  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Hawaii  National  Park,  which  on  July  9,  1921,  was  formally 
dedicated  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  the  Federal  Government, 
came  imder  the  active  operation  of  the  National  Park  Service  during 
the  fiscal  period.  Early  in  the  calendar  year,  Topographic  Engineer 
A.  O.  BurJkland,  who  is  in  charge  of  Federal  topograpnic  surveys  in 
the  Territory,  was  named  acting  superintendent  ana  at  once  took 
up  the  preliminary  work  for  the  development  of  the  park.  A  few 
months  later  Thomas  Boles  arrived  from  the  mainland  to  take  charge 
hs  superintendent.  A  gratifying  amount  of  work  has  already  been 
done  in  the  park  area  in  widening  and  grading  roads,  opening  up 
trails  and  vistas,  and  erecting  sign  posts.  The  park  includes  the 
volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and  MoKuaweoweo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  great  extinct  crater  of  Haleakala,  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
Its  importance  as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  great  system  of 
national  parks,  as  testified  to  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  visi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  world,  warrants  the  appropriation  of  con- 
siderably larger  sums  for  development  than  have  thus  far  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  reconmienda- 
tions  of  the  National  Park  Bureau  in  this  regard  may  be  followed 
and  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  may  be  appropriated  to  allow 
the  carrying  out  of  much  needed  work. 
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ELECTIONS. 

The  Territorial  elections  are  regularly  held  in  November  of  each 
even  year,  to  elect  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii,  for  two 
years;  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  for  four  years;  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  for  two  years.  For 
the  island  of  Oahu  are  elected  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  and  the  supervisors,  attorney,  clerk,  treasurer,  auditor, 
and  sheriff.  The  outside  counties  elect  to  the  same  offices  with  the 
exception  of  mayor. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  in  the  county  of  Maui 
the  supervisors  are  elected  at  large,  while  in  Kauai  they  are  elected 
from  tne  five  districts  making  up  that  county.  Since  1913  the  countv 
of  Hawaii  has  had  a  system  of  electing  three  supervisors  from  eacn 
of  the  two  representative  districts  and  one,  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
from  the  island  at  large. 

In  1913  a  direct  primary  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature. 
Provision  was  also  made  wnereby  the  coimties  of  Hawau,  Kauai, 
and  Maui  could  hold  elections  separately  from  the  Territorial  elec- 
tions, namely,  in  May  of  each  odd  year.  Under  this  law  elections 
were  held  in  these  counties  in  May,  1915.  In  1915  a  law  was  passed 
which  provided  that  all  general  elections  of  officers  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  after  1915  should  be  in  May,  1917,  and  biennially 
thereafter.  The  1917  legislature  enacted  amendments  so  that  general 
elections  of  the  counties  and  citv  and  county  of  Honolulu  would  be 
held  in  June,  1917,  and  biennially  thereafter. 

The  1919  legislature  enacted  amendments  to  the  election  laws 
so  that  general  elections  of  the  counties  and  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  would  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  1919,  and  biennially  thereafter  in  the  counties  of  Kauai 
and  Maui  only.  In  the  citv  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the  coimty 
of  Hawaii  the  next  general  election  for  county  and  city  and  county 
officers  vnW  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  1923,  and  every  four  years  thereafter. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  act, 
approved  bv  tne  President  July  9,  1921,  pay  for  the  members  of  the 
legislature  for  each  regular  session  was  increased  from  $600  to  $1,000 
and  for  each  special  session  from  $200  to  $500.  The  mileage  rate 
was  also  increased  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  a  mile  each  way. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Delegate  in  Confess  caused 
by  the  death  on  January  7,  1922,  of  Hon.  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole, 
a  special  election  by  proclamation  of  the  governor  dated  January 
19,  1922,  was  held  March  25,  1922.  Hon.  EL  A.  Baldwin  was  elected 
on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  this  term. 
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Senators  and  Representatives  ^  by  parties  and  races^  in  each  legislature. 

SENATORS. 


Bieanial  session. 

Party. 

Race. 

Repub- 
lican. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Home 
Rule. 

9 
4 

Har 

waiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
whites. 

1901 

6 
10 
14 
12 

9 
12 
»8 

8 

12' 
14 
14 

10 
9 
7 
8 
8 
8 
•      J6 
7 
8 
7 
7 

5 

1903 

1 

1 
2 
4 
1 
15 
7 
3 
1 
1 

6 

1905 , 

8 

1907 

1 
2 
2 
2 

7 

1909 

7 

1911 

7 

1913 . - 

19 

1915.... 

8 

1917 

1 
1 

1 

6 

1919 

7 

1921 . 

7 

• 

REPRESENTATIVES. 


1901 

9 
20 
28 
24 
22 
28 
18 
20 
24 
24 
26 

17 
10 

1 

23 
23 
21 
24 
21 
20 
20 
19 
20 
21 
21 

7 

1903 

7 

1905 

9 

1907 

2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
5 
5 
3 

4 

1909 

1 
2 

1 

6 

1911 

7 

1913 

11 

6 
6 
4 

8 

1915 

7 

1917 

5 

1919 

4 

1921 

7 

1  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  1913  there  were  9  Republicans,  4  Democrats.  2  Home  Rule,  5  Hawaiians. 
and  10  white  senators,  but  during  the  session  one  white  Republican  senator  died,  and  a  Hawaiian  Demo* 
crat  was  elected  in  his  place  at  a  special  electicm. 

Votes  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  each  general  election. 


Parties. 

1900 

1902 

1904 

6,833 
2,868 
2,289 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

7,023 

5,770 

346 

201 

1914 

8,590 
2,609 

1916 

1918 

1920 

1922 

Spe- 
cial. 

Rnpiihiinan 

3,856 
1,650 
4,083 

6,628 
'4,'698 

7,364 
2,884 
2,182 

5,698 
3,824 
2,794 

8,049 

4,503 

989 

7,702 
5,637 

7,343 
6,032 

13,626 
8,710 

14,987 

DelnoCTatic ." 

19,113 

Home  Rule 

Socialist 

Progressive 

610 

Non-Pf^rti<«an 

.*•••• 



163 

1 

1 

Total 

9,589 

11,326 

11,990 

12,430 

12,316 

13,541 

13,340 

11,809 

13,339 

13,375 

22,336 

24,213 

Votes  not  cast  or  not  counted 

1,62^ 

1,286 

1,263 

1,148 

958 

901 

1,845 

5,890 

5,642 

5,749 

3,999 

4,598 

I  Jonah  Kumalae,  2,239  votes;  L.  L.  McCandloss,  6,874  votes. 

HAWAIIAN  BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

The  Territorial  Legislature,  in  its  session  of  1905,  passed  an  act 
"To  provide  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  Hawaiian  birth." 
Under  this  act,  10,936  Hawaiian  births  have  been  registered  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory.  Holders  of  Hawaiian  birth  certificates, 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  enjoy  the  right  of  franchise. 

The  following  table  wijl  be  valuable  in  determining  the  number  of 
persons  of  oriental  parentage  coming  into  voting  age,  by  years.  For 
example,  under  the  heading  "Chinese"  it  will  be  noted  that  1,952 
males  had  secured  Hawaiian  birth  certificates  and  were  of  voting  age 
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in  1921.  In  1926,  by  adding  each  year  it  will  be  found  that  2,23*> 
registered  Chinese  males  win  be  voters.  In  1921,  1,448  registered 
males  of  Japanese  parentage  were  voters.    In  1922,  1,753  were  voters. 

DistribiUion  of  birth  certificates  into  years  when  applicants  arrive  at  voting  age. 


Chinese. 

Part- 
Cbinese. 

J^Mmese. 

Part- 
Japanese. 

j  All  Others. 

1 

! 

Totals. 

t 
f 

Grand 

Male. 

1,952 
77 
62 
59 
44 
42 
44 
29 
33 
18 
16 
14 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

1,448 
30» 
340 
431 
403 
405 
397 
u99 
435 
482 
296 
255 
276 
164 
161 
136 
116 
77 
5 
6 
1 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

1 

Male. 

( 
1 

1      13 
1        3 

1        ^ 
'        2 

5 

5 

4 

4 
4 
3 
5 
8 
5 
4 
5 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 

Fe- 
male. 

4 

""2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

*  '2* 

1 

"'"'5* 
2 

*  "i' 
1 

Male. 

Fe- 

total. 

879 
78 
74 

101 
90 
77 
92 
70 
78 
66 
37 
39 
32 
35 
42 
15 
12 
13 
2 
1 

Total  to— 

1921 

470 

20 

23 

20 

21 

22 

19 

11 

13 

11 

22 

1 

3 

4 

,3 

1 

1 

1 

36 
2 

11 

393 
58 
50 
80 
68 
53 
72 
56 
63 
51 
33 
35 
28 
32 
33 
12 
11 
11 

3 

3,152 
387 
406 
495 
456 
452 
445 
436 
472 
504 
317 
279 
289 
176 
170 
146 
124 
80 
8 
7 
1 

4,3"J1 

1922 

464 

1923 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

480 

1924 

1 
1 

59G 

.      1925 

546 

1926 

529 

1927 

537 

1928 

3 

...... 

1 

1 

506 

1929 

550 

19j0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

570 

1931 

■'  "2" 
1 
1 

1 
...... 

354 

19;i2 

318 

1933 

321 

1934.. 

1 

212 

1935 

212 

1936 

1 

161 

1937 

136 

1938 

1 

...... 

03 

1939 

10 

1940 

N 

R 

1941 

1 

"1 

Total 

2,419 

647 

48 

15 

6,540 

1,139 
;79 

11 

8l 

84 

25 

9.102 

1  82U 

10,936 

Total  male  and 
female 

3,C 

166 

6 

3 

19 

109 

10,936 

Total  both  sexes,  all  races 10,936 

Roiewals  previously  issued 18 

Total  certificates  issued  to  date 10, 954 

Total  petitions  denied 624 

Total  cases  handled  to  date 11, 578 

t        Hawaiian  birth  certificates. 


Certificates. 

Chinese. 

Part- 
Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Part-    . 
Japanese. 

All  others. 

Totals. 

Grand 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

5 
43 

F&. 
male. 

3 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

34 
1,106 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

24 
60 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

242 
8,860 

Fe- 
male. 

total. 

Granted: 

h  iscal  year 

40 
2,379 

20 
627 

173 

10 
15 

66 
1,768 

308 

Previously 

12  6,367 

11 

8 

10,628 

Total  issued... 

2,419 

647 

48 

15  6,540 

1,130 

11 

8 

84 

25 

9,102 

1,834 

10.936 

D^ied: 

h  iscal  year 

18 

3 
95 

8 
5 

1 
4 

26 

487 

4 

107 

30 

Previously 

67 

8 

2 

423 

. . . ^. . 

5»4 

Total  denied... 

67 

8 

2 

> 

441 

98 

13 

5 

513 

HI 

92% 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  ANB  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS. 

Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  established  on  July  1,  1905, 
the  Temtory  being  divided  into  four  counties.  On  January  1,  1909, 
the  county  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu  was  converted  into  a  city 
and  coimty,  known  as  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  with  a  mayor. 
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The  other  counties  are  Hawaii,  including  the  island  of  that  name: 
Maui,  including  the  islands  of  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  oi 
Molokai  except  tli^  leper  settlement:  and  Kauai,  including  the  islands 
of  Kauai  and  Niihau.  Midway  Island  is  a  part  of  Honolulu.  The 
Jeper  settlement  on  Molokai  constitutes  a  fifth  county,  Kalawao,  but 
is  under  the  control  of  the  territorial  board  of  health. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  income  of  the  various  counties  for 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922.     It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an 

e  of  $736, 851.27  over  the  income  for  the  previous  period. 

fs(al  year  ended  June  30,  1932. 


Collected  by  Toiitory 

CoUeclod  by  counUes. 

Gwenl 

Road 

tax. 

■sr 

Fines  and 
coaf. 

"»E-i  'St 

Totals. 

Honolalu,  (Oatiu) 

12,002,327.20 
874, 786.  S4 

193,911.12 
4105e.H 
25,301t« 
25,497.90 

I132,S42.19 
M,  773. 25 
2S,037.  07 
IS,  432. 07 

14,756.24 

I23e,lS^  7411,215,242. 57 

"^m 

8,5«L44 

«^9ES 

Total,  1922.. 

4, 273,010. 3S 

S:Sg 

235,73.118 
233,914.33 

130,781.5a 

174;  moS 

33i;0i9.6i 

1,424,269.01 
199,643.  18 

6,399,177.46 
.?,W2,3aB.lB 

1,79^85 

18,022.73 

1,224,625.85 

■  7^^ssl.27 

203, 07ft  72 

201,086.119 

43,4i'i.sa 



FINANCES. 

BONDED   DEBT,    JUNE    30,    1922. 

The  total  bonded  debt  on  June  30,  1921,  was  $12,600,000,  which 
was  increased  by  sale  of  $739,000,  balance  of  September  15,  1920, 
4i  per  cent  public  improvement  bond  issue  oi  $2, 400, 000  and 
$1,350,000  of  June  1,  1922,  issue  of  4^  per  cent  public  improvement 
bonds,  1922,  and  decreased  by  the  payment  of  $40,000  of  July  1, 
1919,  issue  of  5  per  cent  Memorial  Fane  bonds,  making  the  bonded 
debt  as  of  June  30,  1922,  $14,649,000. 

Tenitorial  bonded  indebUdntit.  June  30,  192i. 


DbW  erf  issue. 

Term 

years. 

In. 

'1 

s* 

Sale. 

98.1.W 
98.250 

loaoo 

10O.SO 

1 

Per- 
«2Uge 

A|«regato 
ing. 

Date  due. 

Where  payable,  prin- 
cipal and  iDlarast. 

Aug.  I,  1911 

KWi-::: 
1S.VSS::::: 

Ju^  1,1919 

3^(.i5,1919.... 
Apr.  15,19.0..... 

S^t.  IS,  19iO.... 

Dm.  IS,  19.0 

Dec.  31, 19,10 

June  1,1921 

20^ 

2IV30 
20-30 

m-nn 

2<W0 

3.66 
3.88 

tl 

4.377 

Oct.     1, 1923 

Aug.    l|l9il 
Sept.   J,I0J3 

St  AS 

Apr.  1^  930 
Ijept.  15,  950 
D^.   ts    950 
Dec,  31    9S0 
June    1,1952 

Ne»  York  and  Honolulu. 

1 
1 

Da! 

14,649.000 
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Cfuh  on  hand  and  floating  indebtedness,  general  account,  at  end  oj  eoth  flseal  year  since 

organization  of  Territorial  Government, 


Fiscal  year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
19m. 
1905 
1903 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918. 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


Cash  on  hand. 


$75,994.97 

287, 131. 30 

73,m.63 

56,613.29 

59,i08.40 

335,331.37 

348,216.51 

391,737.19 

134,769.21 

845,218.51 

822,282.07 

600, 55a  70 

716,729.60 

366,001.24 

464, 04a  43 

539,388.71 

889,508.42 

711,517.21 

442,609.05 

506,334.53 

1,064,827.26 

1,400,567.19 


OiitJttanding 
warrants. 


$176,495.45 

297,427.87 

240,713.42 

709,014.31 

603,426.80 

72,227.96 

34, 74a  49 

225,891.71 

170,718.67 

146,247.55 

161,977.58 

09,14L66 

56,008.61 

43,955.81 

49,162.62 

51,306.23 

95,102.12 

150,103.63 

100,296.26 

88,214.99 

113,44&65 

67,281.34 


Net  floating 
indebtedneas. 


$100,50a48 

10,296.57 

167,531.79 

652,40L(I2 

544,018.40 


35,959.46 


Metcarii 
available  for 
ensuing  yev. 


$283, 103. 41 
313,476.02 
165,84&48 


606, 97a  96 
660,30L48 
621,409.01 
66Q,72a99 
3S2;Ot&40 
414,877.81 
488.082L48 
794,406.30 
561,4ia58 
342,313.60 
418,110164 
061,$7a61 
1,333,286. 96 


Treasury  cash  balances,  all  accounts,  dt  end  of  fiscal  years  1920, 1921,  and  1922. 


Accounts. 


Current  revenues: 

General 

Sanitation  fund 

School  fund 

Sinking  fund 

Snecial  land  sales 

Miscellaneous  special  funds 

Total 

Loan  fund 

Grand  total 


1920 

$506,  .334. 53 
199,272.58 
233,183.66 
603,578.56 
325,857.81 
193,092.81 

1921 

1922 

$1,064,827.26 
203,339.26 
1.08 
110,769.65 
440,611.39 
233, 66a  91 

$1,400,567.19 
17S,79a35 
168,982.72 
434,88a  42 
307,746.33 
411,14438 

2,061,319.95 
1,309,327.87 

2,063,109.56 
2,664,701.66 

2,807,OOLa9 
3,487,00L06 

3,370,647.82 

4,717,811.11 

6,S34»002.44 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  general  account,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1922, 

RECEIPTS. 

Taxes: 

Real  property $4,151,131.29 

Personal  property 3,191,044.65 

Interest  and  penalties 23, 446. 98 

Specific  property  (autos,  carriages,  etc. ) 40, 988. 81 

Income,  general 1 ,  148, 528. 34 

Personal,  poll,  school,  road 375, 449. 26 

Income,  special (J43, 925. 67 

Special  Territorial  taxes 100, 858. 55 

$9, 675, 373. 66 

Insurance _      87, 230. 99 

Inheritance 88, 368. 28 

Land  sales 278,190.67 

I>and  revenue  (rents,  etc.) 509, 651. 27 

IIarlx)r,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues 221, 866. 22 

Recording  fees 40, 027. 76 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners 4, 514. 06 

Int-ereat  on  bank  deposits  (^exclueive  of  loan) 41, 968. 47 

Miscellaneous '. 406, 630. 15 

Total  receipts 11,363,811.30 
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Loans  and  refunds  from  other  funds |2, 185, 205. 18 


Cash  balance  June  30,  1921 11,064,827.26 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1921 113,448. 65 


Net  cash  June  30,  1921 


13,539,016.48 


951, 378. 61 


Total 14,490,395.09 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Expenses  for  fiscal  year  1921-22: 

Attorney  general's  department. . . 

Auditing  department 

Board  of  agnculture  and  forestry. 

Board  of  health 

Board  of  industrial  schools 

Bureau  of  conveyances 

Governor 

Harbor  commission 

Judiciary  department 

Public  lands  department 

Public  works  department 

Secretary 

Survey  department '. 

Tax  bureau 

Treasury  department 

Public  archives 

Elections 

National  Guard  of  Hawaii 

Industrial  accident  boards 

I>and  board 

Lahainaluna  school 

Public  libraries 

Promotion 

Pensions 

Home  for  feeble-minded  persons. 

University  of  Hawaii 

Oahu  Prison 

Fish  and  game  commission 

legislature 

Contingent  fund 

Miscel&neous 


$25 
25 

141 

859 

139 
39 
50 

148 
24 

305 
99 
11 
45 

153 

47 

8 

8 

34 

16 

1 

31 

68 

25 

20 

46 

211 

102 
17 

■  7 
30 
92 


611.60 
379.86 
907.73 
317. 10 
882.63 

859. 78 
110,85 
255.51 

972. 79 
443. 76 
918. 91 
094.51 
247. 74 
552.72 
719.43 
735.54 
921.31 
274.00 
661.47 
568.48 
793. 06 
417.84 
000.00 
948.70 

274. 80 
240.11 
946.68 
851.54 
330.30 
097.10 
153.53 


Interest,  public  debt. 


2, 842, 489. 38 
524, 628. 50 


3,367,117.88 

Transferred  to  special  accounts 3, 508, 662. 05 

Paid  to  counties: 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 2, 186, 268. 32 

County  of  Hawaii . , 916, 422. 20 

County  of  Maui 731, 935. 50 

County  of  Kauai 421, 703. 29 

4,256,329.31 

Loans  and  refunds  to  other  funds 2, 025, 000. 00 

Total  disbursements 13,157,109.24 

Cash  balance  June  30,  1922 1, 400, 567. 19 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1922 67, 281 .  34 

Net  cash 1,333,285.85 

Total 14 ,  490, 395 .  09 


12285—2^ 
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Statement  of  miscellaneous  special  funds  July  /,  19Jly  to  June  SO,  t92i. 


Fund. 


School 

Sinking 

Animal  industn- 

Aquarium .* 

Armory: 

Hilo 

Honolulu 

I^haina , 

Con.struction,       embankment 
Iliilawe  stream 


Brought 

over  July 

1,  1921. 


Receipts. 


Transfers 

and 

advances 

from  other 

funds. 


fl89,338.40?2,459,644.65: 

110, 760.  &5       260,041.9411105,048.83 

1,211.14!         4.096.37' 

1.197.35  5,537.95 


Expenses  surveying  and  open- 
ing homesteaus 

Fillmgland,  Ponohawai tract.. 

FiKh  and  game  commission 

Farm  loan  reserve 

Farm  loan  revolving 

Farm  loan  surplus 

Home  for  feeble-minded 

iMarket  bureau  (old  account) . . . 
Industrial  accident  boards: 

Oahu 

Maui 

Kalaupapa  store 

Kaupakalua  land  .sales 

Kapaa  house  lots 

Kuwili  house  lots 

Land  sales  other  than  home- 
steads: 

Honolulu 

Flawaii 

.Maui 

Kauai 

Land  court  assurance 

Land  improvcm^t 

Mechanical ,  etc.,  fairs 

Ponohawai  fill 

Ponohawai  lot  sale-s 

Preservation  forest  reserve 

Public  utilities  commission 

Public  improvement 

Pupukea  Paumalu  pipe  line 

Roads: 

Auwaiolimu  lots  roads 

Homestead  roads — 

Honolulu 

Hawaii 

Maui 

Kauai 

Kaneohe  homesteads  road.. 

Halekou  homesteads  road . . 

<  )mao  homesteads  road 

Puukapu  homesteads  road . 

Kalopa  homesteads  road . . . 

Kaauhuhu  homesteads  road 

Kaapahu  homesteads  road. . 

Honaunau  homesteads  road 

Kawaiioa  homesteads  road. 

Kaneohe  residence  road 

Kaimu  homestead  road 

Makiki  round  top  road 

Olaa  summer  lots  road 

Pupuki^  Paumalu  beach 
lots  road 

PHholo  roads 

Papaaloa  home.<ttead  road.. 

Waiakea  homestead  road . . . 

Waiakea  residence  lots  road 

Wak>huh-KeoKea  beach  lots 
raid 

WahikuUlots  road 

Schools: 

Reconstruction  supenn- 
tendent's  residence,  boys* 
school 

Boys'  mdustrial  school 

(iifls'  industrial  school 

Lahainahma  School 

McKinley  High  .Sihool 

/  University  nf  Hawaii 


67.70 

95.>.  44 

35.00 

2o,ooaoo' 

2.377.50l 


5,000.00'. 

272,90 

11,440.721 

37, 798. 651 

12. 420.21' 

1.205.36 

571. 83j, 

957. 40; 

33.00: 

16.3.  Mil 

5.88 

6,962.251 

20.341.00 


265. 

706. 

126. 

15. 

4.455. 

S80. 

372. 

29,992. 

17,166. 

799. 

1,043. 

25,037. 

4.933. 


00 
2H 
00 

oo; 

18! 
70; 


as 

25 
00 
64 
53 
601 
06'. 


4,039.94, 

I 

8.443.95' 
113.513.82i 
15,627.24, 
24.368.271 
3.05,. 
4,000.00. 
.46'. 
6,000.00', 


9,790.00 
3,892.31 
617. 78 
1,586.47. 
1,651.66 
1,068.76 

30,235.78; 
1,167.05' 
15,000.00;. 


914.441 
7. 121. 55! 


1.71 

13.602.42 

1,.)20.33 

4,203.62 

12.153.94 

03.59 


797.00 
47. 85 


2,297.481 

15,134.52 

■29,  .593. 41 

95,  .578. 37i 

782. :«' 


120,000.00 


t 


Expended. 


Transfers 

and 

advances 

to  other 

funds. 


12,128,882.72 
50,000.00 
4,571.71 
6,609.40'. 

2.75 

816.26 

8.60 

113.251 


U,4S2.42 


1, 505. 15 

8.749.49 

144. 858.  .51 

28,625.97 '120,000.00 

235.00 


June  30, 
1022. 


461.  .-.O' 


48,028.'>8 

1.172.72 

550.32 


42,191.91 
1,178.60; 


1136,961.11 

434, 86a  42 

73&m 

12S.0O 

65.04 

096.18 

74.25 

19.886.75 

2,8n.59 

5,000lOO 

1,06&.23 

17,826.79 

42,iS3a.5A 

16,624.65 

1,788.71 

571.83 

l,4ia.90 

33.00 

6,00a48 


7,821.57 
20,341.00 


26.5.00 

706.28 

126.00 

15.00 


1,228.58 


30.001. 


1,119.36 

17,630.74! 

516. 04' 


30,285.061. 


i»7.00 

12, 937.  n 

247.88. 

4,56;{.o:)j 


132.3.5i I    2,682.98 


5, 262. 35 
:J0,058.94 
35,810.631 
13,411.15' 


.3.07 1  12,020.11 

4, 5.33. 22:  1,  t^-  '^O;  135, 566. 42 

1,257.00,  170.30  37,20L68 


.46' 


4,470.38 
3.05 


4,000.00 


5,683.76 

860.70 

372.65 

1292.81 

17,166.00 

1,068.00 

3,786.50 

25,306.76 

389L13 

1,409.31 

78a  26 
10;64a36 
15,322.98 
33,309.50 


.461. 


750.00 
60&32 

6. 130. 64 


11,989.87;        12,341.90 


342.65 
1.0/0.60 


945. 70 

5oaoo! 

56L85 


717.05 

108.80 

353.85 

9,646.20 


17,508.73 


0^5.60• 
4^907.35j 


15, 67a  43 
2,414.2 

1,6.10.25 


12,88S.12 
2,589.92' 
5, 146. 00 


36,240.90 


11,732.88 

2.446.47 

6,691.11 

12.000.00 

3^">,  48S.  44 


228.65 
4U.85 

ao&oo 

143.80 


6,ooaoo 


617.78 
1,586.47 


1.167.05 

80&15 

1/^03.10 


8,802.31 


'^•••••••i 


2,40L66 
1,767.08 

18»  767.09 


1,257.09 


23,66L6S 


L71 

14,757.66 

1,668.78 

2,656.61 

153.91 

8fA.05 
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StatenujU  of  miscellaneotis  special  funds  July  1, 1921 ,  to  June  V),  192^ — Continued. 


Fund. 


Schools— Oont^  nued . 

University  of  Hawaii  schol- 
arship account 

Royal  school 

Trade  school 

Special  school 

School  cash  basis 

Radium  insurance 

Special  land  sales: 

Honolulu 

Hawaii , 

Maui 

Kauai 

Waimea,  Kauai 

Sanitation 

Sanitorium 

Territorial  insurance 

Teachers'  pension 

Hawaiian  nomes  loan 


Total  special  funds . 


[.spec 
General  fund. . . 
Loan  fund 


Total  all  funds. 


Brought 

over  July 

1,1921. 


11.12 

210.53 

1,718.00 


17,070.44 

28,023.65 

4,295.68 

3,336.82 

oo,  44J.  Wf 

203,2^.92 

2, 162. 59 

33,099. 16i 

11, 766. 4;^ 


Receipt''. 


Transfers 

and 

advances 

from  other 

funds. 


11,300.00 


968.47 

5,718.00 

100,000.00 

65.25 

24,647.00 
2,419.80 
1,376.00 
6,487.66 
1,214.11 

16,635.92 
2,567.80 
5.490.92 
5,239.30 

93,339.79 


786, 272. 70!  3,383,613.22 

951, 37a  611  3,713,868.77 

2,654,905.96'  2,173,210.48 


4,392,567.27  9,270,698.47 


$882.78 

706.28 

126.00 

9,673.10 


Expended. 


$1,050.00 


893.06 


9,  l'i5. 50 

14,352.60 

100.00 


46,173.49 


20,000.00 
3,738.23 


703.29 

6.  .s70.  So 

42,015.93 


301,785.53!  2,682,657.69 
160,205.18  3,367, 117. 8S 
1,433,454.80 


461,990.71 


7,483,230.37 


Transfers 

and 

advances 

to  other 

funds. 


$2.53.85 


882.21 
9,658.10 


Balance 

Juno  30, 

1922. 


$250.00 

1.12 

285.94 

7,436.00 

100,000.00 

a'i.25 

33,43-1.72 
16,543.18 

5,697.68 

lS,61f>.37 

50,000.00 

173,757.35 

4,730.39 
57,886.79 
13,873.11 
51,323.86 


336,941.881,452,071.88 
125,048.8311,333,285.85 
j3, 394, 667.84 


461,990.716,180,025.67 


» Overdraft. 


Taxes  collected  for  the  year  ended  Jum  JO,  1922,  by  races,  etc.,  of  taxpayers,  inclusive  of 

interest,  penalties  and  costs. 


Kind  of  taxos,  etc. 


Real  property: 

CorporatfcMis,  Arms,  etc... 
Other  than  corporations, 

firms,  etc 

Personal  property: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc. . . 
Other  than  corporatitms, 

finna,  etc 

Specific     property:  Automo- 

Dlles,  carriages,  etc 

Po'sonal:     Poll,     road    and 

school 

Income,  genoal: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc... 
Other  than  corporations, 

firms,  etc 

Income,  special: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc... 

Other  than  corporaticms, 

firms,  etc 

Total 


Anglo- 
Saxons. 

$2,467,927.93 

Hawaiians. 
$216,805.05 

Portu- 

pieseand 

Spanish. 

$5,677.80 

Chinose. 
$34,974.04 

Japanese. 
$27,485.10 

Total. 

$2,762,889.92 

763,657.16 

357,690.00 

1.51,409.39 

119,a'i0.62 

73,471.10 

1,465,287.26 

2,772,302.86 

6,311.65 

7,936.50 

60,509.32 

43,579.13 

2,889,729.46 

104,409.73 

42,103.62 

20,410.00 

63, 449.  .56 

146,947.28 

367,320.19 

16,020.65 

3,062.31 

4,052.00 

3,120.10 

16,008.49 

42,263.46 

53,931.96 

18,921.10 

79,250.81 

50,644.84 

172,700.55 

375,449.26 

880,761.73 

6,886.85 

811.33 

6,102.39 

7,982.93 

901,545.23 

184,767.34 

19,467.86 

16,136.05 

6,83.3.2.5 

19,778.61 

246,983.11 

610,68Z03 

434.50 

243.20 

990.64 

3,473.06 

610,824.23 

24,397.29 

1,410.39 

780.16 

294.30 

1,219.30 

28,101.44 

7,868,859.47 

672,093.33 

286,707.24 

335,067.96 

512,645.66 

9,^75,373.56 
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Tiaa,  by  years  ended  June  SO,  tince  organiziUion  of  TVrntonoI  govertmimt. 


Fiscal  THT. 

property.      . 

pnq«rty, 

111 

ill 

7!0,2S2.e8 
7a3,§08.*5 

illb.fT0.b3 

,,S;S;S 

1,224,S5£02 
l,5t(>,6Se.T0 
i;i«»,3W.TO 
2, 433, 05".  01 
.1,12S,*W,76 
3,247  ITS.  95 

Spedllc 
property. 

I1»,TSI.36 

2,Wg.§0 
Z3,S43.50 
4T,BSe.70 
39,6*4.40 

m|  968.00 
4GSM.50 
49  734.95 

0<^fl2B.2I 
TJ.BRin 
M,  817,  75 

ill 

III,a3«.9S 
40,08^81 

p™.. 

s=. 

i! 

S2  1 
7SI 

ass 

236,620.00 
248,663.00 

24^1  OSS.  00 
242,307.30 

2.i7;)w!oo 

265,636.06 
276,432.65 
279,216.07 
284,0S4.34 
283.772.59 

376' 449!  26 

^llS 

iTO,sii,n 

^;SS:^ 

Pot  purposo  of  Hnnpariwin,  Iho  re 
DCHlhinl  leis,  as  Uiey  Include  an  I'Tt 
'  Including  penaHita,  costs,  anil  li 
■  ExcFpt  na  income  Uxcn. 


Fiscal  year. 

"[>cdHl.' 

Penaltifs, 
cosU,  and 

».m» 

i3i3S.'>!29 
IS,  .MS.  97 
16,S09.1S 
13, 703.  .59 

iiLiJTlTa 

iiiii 

ll,15^27 

iii 

16.I7S.M 
23;446:9« 

InherilauM. 

Insurance. 

Total. 

1991 

1930.29 
6.074.34 

6,271.71 

21.4.10.05 

:(u|a34ll» 
58,543.66 

19)862.44 

76,676,75 
M:Tn.82 

'!*;35S!2K 

lis  " 

4;613.3« 
6,R83.S0           1 

ill ! 

lis    I 

111     I 

.W.OOB.  .53 

S9)223'23           1 
H;23a99           9 

H3M.29 

377,194.27 
379.69K,« 

j22;1iw:m 

26s'mv. 

m.  m.  14 

2S3.21II.75 
417,331.02 
9*5. 203. 34 

"*.«»- 2* 

loa.TniM 

4411067.  It 

t  organization  of  Tnritorint 


66,  137.075 
63.516.970 


H,2e«'!67s 
>.'i!3.HI''>0 


Total. 

v.. 

1911 

131,176,0-5 

mi;- 
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Gross  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1942^  by  taxation  divisions. 


Taxation  divMon. 

Real 
property. 

$92,800,002 
22,780,312 
31,436,676 
11,678,765 

Personal 
property. 

$62,761,685 
17,184,251 
22,168,878 
10,851,015 

Total,  1022. 

$155,561,687 
30,964,563 
53,605,554 
22,530,680 

Total,  1021. 

$153,629,004 
44,278,781 
63,647,102 
25,002,555 

Percent 

increase, 

1022. 

1.26 

Percent 

decrease, 

1922. 

First,    city    and    county    of 
Honolulu 

Second,  county  of  Haui 

laso 

Third,  county  of  Hawaii 

ia73 

Fourth,  county  of  Kauai 

ia97 

Total  for  the  T»ritory. . 

158,605,765 

112,066,720 

271,662,484 

286,557,532 

&40 

Gross  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  19^2,  by  races,  etc.,  of  taxpayers. 


Taxi)ayers. 


Corporations,  firms,  etc. 

Anglo-Saxons 

Hawaiians 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 

Chinese , 

Japanese 

TotaL 


Real  property. 


17,402 


Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 

Assessed 
value. 

on 

3,634 
6,625 
2,055 
1,527 
1,750 

$02,470,631 

31,063,182 

17,007,220 

8,454,322 

5,932,233 

3,768,158 

158,605,755 


Personal  property. 


Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 


1,109 
2,884 
2,237 
1,870 
1,877 
4,630 


14,607 


.AS90889I1 

value. 


$05,623,077 
4,043,623 

1,803,164 
1,081,690 
2,408,044 
7,017,131 


112,966,729 


Total 

assessed 

value. 


$188,003,708 

36,006,805 

18,900,393 

0,536,012 

8,340,277 

10,785,280 


271,662,484 


Percent- 
age- 


60.24 
13.25 
6.06 
3.51 
3.07 
3.07 


loaoo 


Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  years  ended  June  SO,^ 


Fiscal  year. 


1001. 
1002. 
1003. 
1004. 
1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 
1000. 
1010. 
1011. 


Actual 
cost. 


$54,096.06 
63,300.33 
70,104.46 
71,362.16 
50,665.71 
73,350.02 
66,711.41 
67, 160. 18 
62,768.42 
6.%  532. 11 
63,516.59 


Percent- 

age of 

amount 

collected.! 

4.52 

3.81 

4.25 

4.24 

3.66 

2.73 

3.78 

3.64 

3.08 

2.56 

2.44 

1  Not  including  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes. 


Fiscal  year. 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


73, 52a  67 
78,086.02 
81,352.68 

85,480.08 
92,719.92 
04,111.53 
111,161.07 
107,525w60 
125,985.81 
153,-552.72 


Percent- 
age of 
amount 
collected.* 


2.48 
2.44 
2.86 
2.07 
2.20 
2.12 
1.84 
1.06 
1.54 
1.30 
1.58 


Trtcome  taxes  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  by  races,  etc.,  qf  taxpayers. 


Taxpayers. 


Corporations,  firms,  etc. 

Anglo-Saxons 

Hawaiians 

Japanese •••••--  v: 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 
Chinese 

Total 


General  income. 


Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 


664 
5,610 

016 
2,160 
1,167 

716 


Amount 
collected. 


11,232 


$001,646.23 

184,767.34 

10,467.86 

10,778.61 

16,136.06 

6,838.S 


l,148,5l8wS4 


Special  income. 


Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 


440 

433 

13 

27 

20 

» 


042 


Amount 
collected. 


$616,834.23 
24,307.20 
1.410.30 
1,219.30 
780.16 
204.30 


643,036.67 


Total. 


$1,517,360.46 

200,164.63 

20,878.25 

20,007.91 

16,016.21 

7,137.65 


1,708,464.01 


Per- 
cental. 


84.66 

11.67 

1.17 

1.17 

.94 

.30^ 


100. 0(V 
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Sources  and  distribution  of  all  revenues  in  the  territory  and  counties^  fiscal  year  ended 

Jun£  30,  1922. 


Collected  by  the  Territory. 

Distribution. 

General 

property 

taxes. 

Spedflo 

property 

taxes. 

Income 
taxes. 

Personal  1  ^^' 

^-•«-        t^. 

1 

Insur- 
ance 
taxes. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Territory:  General 
fund 

1944,021.33 

86,558.28 
137,360.83 

2,300,111.40 

029,574.06 
3,069,846.57 

11,792,454.01 

$88,358.28 

$87. 230  90  <i  fiM  SAA  m 

TerritoiT  as  agent  for 
coonttes: 
Assessing  and  col- 
lecting taxes 

Interest  and  sink- 
ing fond 

1 

J 

Sohoob: 

General  support 
under  Terrliorv.. 

1149.529.30 

1,003.86 

Buildings  and 
*  grounds  under 
counties 



Counties: 

Qmeral  fund 

$5,753.71 

74,756.29 

Roads 

35,235.10 

151,163.58 

Total 

7,466,481.47 

40,088.81 

1,702,454.01 

375,440.26 

88,358.28 

87,230.00 

1,502,848.48 

Distribution 


Territory:  General  fund 

Territory  as  agent  for  counties: 

Ass^sing  and  collecting  taxes. 

Interest  and  sinking  fund 

Schools: 


General  support  under  Territory... 

ider 


Collected  by  the  counties. 


License 
fees. 


Buildings    and    grounds    un 

counties 

Counties:  ' 

General  fUnd 

Roads 


Total. 


$235,735.18 


235,735.18 


Fines 
and  costs. 


$130,781.52 


130,781.52 


Water  and 
sewer 
rates. 


MiaoeOane- 
ous. 


ToUl. 


$352,062.41 


352,062.41 


$1,424,269^01 


1,424,209.04 


$1,413,900.23 

86.558.28 
137,300.83 

2,450,644.66 

020,574.06 

5,283,204.72 
186,308.68 


13,406,650.45 


INVESTMENTS. 

Statement  of  inreshnents  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory  as  provided  by  law  of  the 

folio  icing  funds. 
Sinking  fund: 

Twenty-five  $1 ,  000  Territory  of  Tf awaii  public  improve- 
ment bonds,  1917— 4'8 . .  .* $22, 500. 00 

Two  hundred  and  two  $1, 000  Territory  of  Hawaii  public 

improvement  bonds,  series  B,  1920— 4f  a 197, 780. 20 

$1, 000  United  States  war  savings  stamps 844. 00 

$221, 124.  20 

Miscellaneous  special  funds: 
Assurance  fund — 

Seven  $1,000  Territory  of  Hawaii  public  improve- 


ment bonds,  1917— 4's 6,862.80 

$1, 000  United  States  war  savings  stamps 844. 00 

Teachers'  pension  fund — 

Fourteen  $1 ,  000  Territory  of  Hawaii  public  improve- 
ment bonds,  1917— 4'8 13, 725.  ^ 

$1, 000  United  States  war  savings  stamps 844. 00 


7,  706.  80 


14  569.  60 
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Miscellaneoua  special  funda — Cootinued. 
Insurance  fund^ 

Forty  9500  city  and  county  of  IToaolulu,  iranoa  iro- 

provement  bonds— 5j'B 130,100.00 

Three  31, 000  Territorv  of  Hawaii  refunding  bonds, 

1920— 6  e 3,  OOO.  00 

Forty-three  $1,000  Territory  of  Hawaii  public  im- 
provement, ISn—i'a 41, 353. 20 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  $100  Territory  of  Hawaii 

public  improvement.  BerieeC,  1614-15— 4'b 23, 903. 44 

Twenty  $1,000  United  SUI«b  Second  Liberty  loan 

converted  4i'e 20,080.00 

$1,000  United  Stal«H  war  aaWngs  stamps 844.00 

»10B,  280.  M 

352,681.24 
CORPORATIONa 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  75  corporations  were  created 
and  70  mssolrod,  as  follows: 


CraUed. 

Diaolnd. 

81 

« 

7S 

Leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  989  domestic  corporations,  an 
increase  of  5  in  all.  The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $203,023,648,  a  decrease  of 
$4,011,350,  or  1.93  per  cent  for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to 
the  number  of  169,  as  compared  with  163,  of  the  preceding  year, 
are  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  The  classes,  number, 
and  capitalization  of  the  domestic  corporations  now  in  existence 
incorporated  before  and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the 
United  States  are  as  follows: 

//otMitan  corporatiota. 
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BANKS. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  banking  department  was  the  ap- 
pointment at  the  instance  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  and  bank 
examiner  of  a  receiver  for  the  (1)  People's  Bank  (Ltd.),  with  a  main 
office  in  Hilo  and  branches  at  Honokaa,  Kona,  and  Kohala,  and  (2) 
the  Security  Trust  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Hilo,  all  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
and  also  for  (3)  the  Hawaii  Bank  of  Commerce  (Ltd.) ,  with  a  main 
office  in  Honolulu,  Oahu,  and  a  branch  at  Kapaa,  island  of  Kauai, 
and  (4)  the  Commercial  Trust  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Honolulu,  Oahu.  As 
of  date  of  June  30,  1922,  after  the  receiver  had  partially  liquidated 
the  People's  Bank  (Ltd.),  there  remained  approximatdy  $758,000 
commercial  and  savings  deposits  impressed  by  the  receiverships  of 
the  banks.  Since  the  assembling  of  the  statistics  the  receiver,  during 
•  the  month  of  Au^st,  satisfiecT  the  remaining  secured  Territorial 

ifovemment   deposits   of  $180,000  in   the   People's    Bank    (Ltd.), 
caving  a  balance  of  deposits  affected  by  receiverships  of  banks  of 
$578,000. 

Overenthusiasm  during  the  period  of  abnormal  prices  growing 
out  of  the  World  War  demands,  followed  by  the  reaction  resulting 
in  a  falling  of  values^  coupled  with  a  failure  by  the  management 
to  follow  sound  bankmg  princinles,  were  among  the  prime  causes 
of  the  failures.  Thus  is  marrea  the  otherwise  remarkable  banking 
record  of  the  Territory^  Heretofore  banking  institutions  have 
transacted  business  without  a  failure  save  one,  and  that  a  very  minor 
affair,  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  bank  in  the  proper  use  of  the  term. 

While  the  total  deposists  of  all  banks  of  the  Territory  are  $5,000,- 
000  less  than  as  found  in  the  June  30,  1921,  report,  or  $46,000,000 
as  against '$51,000,000,  the  principal  banks  of  the  Territory  are  in 
a  satisfactorv  condition,  well  intrenched  by  amj>le  surpluses  and 
reserves,  and.  conducted  imder  conservative  executives. 

Twenty-eight  banks  were  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
These  were  distributed  as  follows:  Nine  in  Honolulu,  one  at  rearl 
Harbor,  two  at  Waialua,  and  one  each  at  Schofield  and  Waipahu, 
on  the  island  of  Oahu;  two  at  HUo,  one  at  North  Kona,  one  at 
Honokaa,  one  at  North  Kohala,  and  one  at  Kau,  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii;  two  at  Wailuku,  one  each  at  Kahului,  Paia,  and  Lahaina, 
on  the  island  of  Maui;  and  one  each  at  Lihue,  Waimea,  and  Kapaa, 
on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Two  are  national  banks,  namdiy,  one  at 
Honolulu,  one  at  Schofield.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a  savings 
bank,  one  is  solely  commercial,  and  the  remainder  are  both  com- 
mercial and  savings  banks. 
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DepoHU  in  banti  tince  organigalion  o/  Territorial  governnunt. 


'Ai  <i[  June  30. 

Note.— Figures  [or  June 
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Recapitulation  of  insurance  bunnesB  traiuactedin  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  year  1921, 


Class. 


Fire 

Marine 

Life 

Accident  and  health 

Automobile 

Burglary 

Employer's  liability 

Fidelity  and  surety 

Hun... 

Live  stock 

Plate  glass 

Package 

Property  damage 

Riot  ana  civil  commotion. . 

Tourist  baggage 

Workmen  Veompensatioa.. 


TotaL 

Total  in  1920. 


Increase  in  1921 . 
Decrease  in  1921. 


Insurance 
written. 


$65,743,987.03 

115,199,774.06 

8,468,326.00 


188,412,087.09 
368,141,575.49 


178,729,488.40 


Premiums. 


$1,247,152.60 

298,293.43 

:)5S,634.36 

103,570.80 

231,625.23 

7,558.73 

7,905.00 

102,389.57 

115.00 

137.81 

R,17a06 

763.25 

16, 54a  43 

1,275.49 

160.63 

294,16L63 


2,67&477.02 
3,662,071.96 


984,194.94 


Renewal 
premiums. 


$1,702,141.84 


1,702,141.84 
1,408,146.66 


293,995.18 


Losses,  claims, 
etc.,  paid. 


$187,640.45 

60,276.87 

506,293.61 

52,95a  12 

105,682.10 

2,993.45 

640.41 

3,150.93 


2,416l93 

25400 

6, 88a  85 


99,562.77 


1,118,751.49 
1,121,031.05 


2,279.56 


Business  transacted  by  insurance  companies  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  year  ended 

December  SI,  1921, 


Kind  of  insurance. 


Fire 

Fire  and  automobile 

Fire  and  marine 

Fire,  marine,  and  automobile 

Fire,  marine,  auton^bile,  and  tourist  bag- 
gage  

Fire,  marine,  automobile,  hot  and  civil 
com  motion 

Fire,  automobile,  fidelity  and  surety,  live 
stock,  hull, and  workmen's  compensation. 

Fire,  accident  and  health,  automobile, 
fidelity  and  surety,  plate  glass,  package, 
tourist  baggage,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation   

Marine 

Life 

Life,  accident  and  health 

Automobile 

.\utomoblle,  fidelity  and  surety 

Automobile,  employer 's  liability,  and  work- 
men's compensation 

Automobile,  fidelity  and  surety,  and  plate 
glass 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


49 

4 
7 
6 

1 

2 

1 


I 
9 
12 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 


Kind  of  insurance. 


Automobile,  fidelity  and  surety,  and  work- 
men's compensation 

Accident  ana  health 

Accident  and  health,  fidelity  and  surety... 

Accident  and  health  and  property  damage 

Accident  and  health,  employer's  liability, 
property  damage,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation   

Accident  and  health,  burglary,  employer's 
liability,  plate  glass,  property  oaxnage, 
and  workmen's  compensation 

Accident  and  hoalth,  fidelity  and  surety, 
plate  glass,  propwty  damage,  and  work- 
men's compensation 

Accident  and  health,  burglary,  fidelity  and 
and  surety,  plate  ^ss,  property  damage, 
and  workmen 's  compensation 

Burglary,  fidelity  and  surety 

Fidelity  and  surety 

Plate  glass 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
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COMMERCE. 

Importu  and  exporU  during  Uut  IV  yeanJ 


■  Pljca)  yean  ending  Mar.  31. 

•  During  tha  lut  fiscal  nv  th 
lere:  Prom  tba  United  SlUa,  f 
ndgn  coontrta,  t3M,4SS. 


Importt  and  ezportt  by  eountrus. ' 


Countries. 

impcct,. 

Expam. 

iWi 

1922 
(MO.  391 

7<n.4iit 

78^011 
739,033 

II.  Me 

£:'S 
'■SIS 

1.112,380 

,921 

1023 

,. 

urn,  538 

1 ,1.11 

ft40,740 
li  ,323 

ttl.SM 

mm 

•SIS 

2ri;i7o 

is,m 

ft4g,2S»l 

l«,«S2 
132,701 

gs 

rj'j-a'.Mi 

7,8l>,a73 
56,223,087 

3,H7,008 

177,17J,234 

,!:iS£ 

«o,30i,aM 

M,0I2,;« 

ISO,  7a^  242 

■n,7a,» 

'  Fiscal  yean  cotUng  Mar.  31. 

Domealie  exporU  by  anieU$.  Jural  ytart  I9il  and  ise^.' 


Artlctes. 

United  Btat<«,  1022. 

PoralgD,  1012. 

Quantlly. 

Value. 

Qnanlltr. 

Value. 

Ptunit. 
i,in.  281,080 

3,B70,0« 

Peatidi. 

lt,«7.T3» 

!«,«74 

,,S:S! 

o,*0O 

BW-OW 

Total 

7t,fiie,4$2 

1,100,638 
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Domatic  exports  of  articla,  fiteal  yean  1911  and  19tt — Cobtinued. 


Artlclu. 

TotiJ 

i«a. 

To<ri,  MBl. 

QiMnOtT, 

VahM. 

(47,412,267 
21,148.801 

130:  a» 

S,lBl^g38 

QuinUly. 

~  Proitit. 

'■"IS" 

Value. 

Pound.. 
''4:464:239 

•'"■^J'iSS 

1,001,724 
t,48B,eBT 

8(»,01g 

S,8.8;3M 

71,81«,1»88 

180,  SHOW 

'Hostir  plnwpplM. 

Fa^u«  of  imparlM  from,  foreign  amntrUt,  year  enAng  iforch  51,  .f9£f . 

Bags $355,588  I  Food  Hupplies f3,128,107 

Chemicals 1, 152, 829  ''  Spirit* 1,  608 

Co^ 419,502  I  Other 2,260,285 

CottonB 411,708                                                   

Fratilizere 100,146               Tola 7,819,673 


OmUmit  reenpU,  fiteal 

Fis.»lyear. 

Amount. 

Fl^l^. 

Amount. 

;        1 

„ 

Sourceg  ofauloms  rteeipls,  year  ending  June  SO,  19St. 


Dutios  on  imports 

FinM.  peoalties  and  forfeilureH. . 

All  other  cuetoms  collections 

Tonnage  t»x 

All  other  commerce  collectiona... 
tlead  ti 


733.16 
392.00 
100.00 


Total 

,4rrii'ab  and  departw 


»  of  vegtelt  at  ports 
Numberot    Urosston- 


1,076,1 

!  Territory  of  Baicaii  during  latl  »ix 


Fiscal  year. 


1917. . 

ma.'. 


I  I97f<... 


VesteU,  by  porU,  Jiaeal  year  19^2. 


K&halui 

PofI  Allen... 

Tottl... 


Gr«>tiiD. 

4,089,  OSS 
713  141 
4n7S 
214,134 

C71 
39 

8,000,  l*t 

K» 
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TRANSPORTATION  FACIUTIES. 

TRAFnC  WITH'THE  MAINLAND. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.  operates  on  a  weekly  schedule  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hawaiian  Island  ports  four  combination  passenger 
and  freight  steamers,  the  Maui,  Matsonia,  Wilhdmina,  and  Manoa. 
The  steamer  Manukai  and  the  auxiliary  schooner  Annie  Johnson 
carry  freight  only  and  are  in  the  San  Francisco-Hawaiian  Islands 
service.  The  steamer  Enterprise,  a  combination  passenger  and  freight 
vessel,  plies  between  San  Francisco  and  Hilo  on  a  28-day  schedule. 

In  the  triangular  service— San  Francisco-Puget  Sound-Hawaiian 
Islands — are  the  steamers  Lurline  and  Manvlani,  the  former  carry- 
ing passengers  and  freight  and  the  latter  freight  only.  Another 
triangular  service — San  Francisco-Los  Ajigeles-Hawaiian  Islands — 
is  mamtained  by  the  steamer  Hyades,  sailmg  once  every  five  weeks 
and  carrying  freight  only.  The  Matson  Navigation  Co.  has  recently 
purchased  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  three  freight 
steamers,  each  having  a  capacity  of  approximately  4,200  tons.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  place  these  vessels  in  the  Puget 
Sound  service  to  transport  lumber  to  the  islands.  During  the  year 
under  review  the  steamers  Hawkeye  State  and  Buckeye  Sta/te,  operated 
by  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  for  account  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  the  Baltimore-Panama  Canal-Los  Angeles-San 
Francisco-Hawaiian  Islands  service,  were  turned  back  to  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  at  Baltimore. 

The  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
operate  a  fleet  of  freight  steamers  and  during  the  year  have  had 
steamers  call  at  Honolulu  on  an  average  of  once  a  month.  These 
steamers  bring  part  cargoes  from  United  States  Atlantic  ports  con- 
sisting mainly  of  steel  and  steel  products.  This  service  will  be  con- 
tinUea,  and  during  the  season  the  vessels  of  this  line  will  return  to 
United  States  Atlantic  ports  with  canned  pineapples. 

Beginning  in  September  this  year,  the  Los  -^Vngeles  Steamship  Co. 
of  Los  Ajigeles  will  inaugurate  a  fortnightly  service  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Honolulu  witn  the  vessels  City  of  Honolulu  and  City  ot 
Los  Angeles,  These  are  fine  modern  vessels,  fully  equipped,  each  wim 
a  registered  speed  of  16^  knots.  Their  schedule  time  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Honolulu  will  be  six  days.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles 
is  581  feet  long,  has  a  tonnage  of  22,500,  and  accommodates  386  first- 
class  passengers.  The  City  of  Honolulu  is  563  feet  long,  17,500  tons, 
and  accommodates  320  passengers. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  inaugurated  service  between  Seattle, 
Astoria  and  Portland,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  September,  1921, 
the  Cordova  making  five  round  trips,  after  which  the  service  was 
discontinued. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operated  four  vessels  in  its  Hawaiian 
service,  these  bringing  542,241.53  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and  2,373,973.75 
gallons  of  gasoline  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  under  arrangements  made  the  latter  part 
of  1921,  receives  its  shipments  througn  the  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
During  the  calendar  year  1921  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  received  a  total 
of  808,996  barrels  of  petroleum  products,  including  fuel  oil,  gasoline, 
distillate,  and  kerosene.  # 

Tfjd  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  received  725,325  barrels  of  fuel  oil. 
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THROUGH  SERVICE. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  in  operation  three  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  '^535"  type  steamers,  President 
Cleveland  (fonnerly  Golden  State)  j  President  Wilson  (formerly  Em- 
pire State),  and  President  Lincoln  (fonnerly  Hoosier  State).  These 
steamers  ply  between  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong  via  Honolulu, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Manila,  with  stop-over  privileges  at 
Honolulu.  This  service  is  being  enlai^ed  in  the  fall  of  1922  bythe 
addition  of  the  steamers  PresiaerU  Tajt  and  President  Pierce,  with 
the  five  steamers  on  the  trans-Pacific  nm  the  company  will  have 
bi-monthly  sailings  to  the  Orient  and  to  San  Francisco.  These 
vessels  are  535  feet  long,  72  feet  in  beam,  having  a  displacement 
tonnage  of  21,167  tons,  speed  of  19^  knots,  and  passenger  accom- 
modations for  180  first  class  and  Asiatic  steerage  accommodations 
for  from  310  to  580  passengers. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamiihip  Co.  also  acts  as  agent  fof  the  Tampa 
Inter  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  which  in  March  established 
a  freight  service  between  Atlantic  coast  ports  and  the  Orient,  with 
calls  at  Honolulu.  This  fleet  consists  of  the  following  United  States 
Shipping  Board  freighters:  West  Ira,  Hanover,  Patrick  Henry,  Eastern 
Trader,  Heffron,  and  Victorious,  all  vessels  of  about  12,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  operates  a  fleet  consisting  of  the  Shinyo 
Maru,  Tenyo  Maru,  and  Taiyo  Mara  of  22,000  tons  each;  the  Siberia 
Mam  and  Korea  Maru  of  20,000  tons  each,  and  the  Persia  Mam  of 
9^00  tons.  These  steamers  are  on  the  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Anyo  Mam  and  Rakuyo  Maru  of  18,000  tons  each,  Oinyo 
Maru  16,000  tons,  and  Seiyo  Maru  14,000  tons,  are  on  the  run  be- 
tween China,  Japan,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  South  America,  while  the  freight  steamers  Reiyo  Maru, 
Choyo  Maru,  and  Kiyo  Maru  made  occasional  calls  at  Honolulu.  All 
of  the  steamers  on  the  South  American  Line  call  at  Hilo  after  leaving 
Honolulu  on  the  trip  from  Japan;  they  also  make  occasional  calls 
at  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  operates  the  steamers  Sonoma  and 
Ventura  in  the  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago,  Sydney  service. 
These  vessels  touch  at  all  points  every  four  and  five  weeks.  They 
have  a  tonnage  of  about  6,200  gross  each,  length  400  feet,  passenger 
capacity  about  250  in  all  classes. 

The  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  has  two  steamers  on 
the  Sydney,  Auckland,  Suva,  Honolulu,  and  Vancouver  run.  These 
are  the  Niagara,  a  triple-screw  vessel,  oil  burning,  length  543  feet, 
CTOSS  tonnage  13,500,  accommodations  for  693  passengers;  and  the 
MaJcura,  twin  screw,  oil  burning,  gross  tonnage  8,075,  length  450 
feet,  passenger  accommodations  410. 

Four  vessels  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  (Ltd.), 
called  at  Honolulu  during  the  year,  these  being  the  Exporter ,^  Skir- 
misher, Transporter,  and  Highlander.  These  vessels  do  not  call  regu- 
larly, but  when  they  have  cargo  to  discharge  or  require  bunkers  or 
stores. 

The  China  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  operates  the  Nanking, 
China,  and  Nile  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient.  At  present 
these  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  handle  traffic  between  Honolulu 
and  San  Francisco. 
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INTERISLAND  TRAPnC. 

Most  of  the  interisland  traflSc  is  conducted  by  the  Inter  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  operates  a  fleet  of  12  steamers, 
varying  in  length  from  136.1  feet  to  252  feet  and  from  11.5  to  18  feet 
draft;  from  341  to  1,566  gross  tons,  and  from  201  to  940  net  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  is  8,987  ^oss  and  5,834  net. 

During  the  fiscal  year  this  company  carried  96,431  passengers  and 
270,597  tons  of  freight,  which  is  a  decrease  of  16,272  passengers  and 
of  71,542  tons  of  freight  as  compared  with  the  previous  period. 

STEAM  RAILROADS. 

There  are  steam  railroads  on  all  islands,  operating  on  regular 
schedules  and  most  of  them  carrying  passengers.  In  addition,  plan- 
tations have  their  private  railway  equipment  for  transporting  cane 
and  laborers.  The  following  table  gives  data  on  railway  companies 
proper: 

Steam  railroads. 


Islands  and  roads. 


Oahu: 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co 

Koolau  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.)i 

Hawaii! 

West  Hawaii  Railroad  Co.« 

Hawaii  RaUway  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Hawaii  Consolidated  Railway  (Ltd). 

Maui:  Kahului  Railway  Co 

Kanai;  Kauai  Railway  Co 


Track. 


157. 78 
11.00 

12.00 
20.00 
8S.00 
40.73 
7.06 


Total. 


336.57 


Gauge. 


Ft.  ki. 
3  0 
3    0 


3 
3 

4 
3 
2 


0 
0 

6 


RolllDg  stock. 


Locomo- 
tives. 


27 
2 

2 
4 

10 
9 
2 


Passen- 
ger cars. 


63 
2 


Freight 
cars. 


4 

14 

7 


817 
20 

« 

144 

183 

29 


56 


90 


1,330 


Islands  and  roads. 


Oahu: 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co 

Koolau  RaUway  Co.  (Ltd.)» 

l^awaii: 

West  Hawaii  RaUroad  Co.* , 

Hawaii  Rail •vay  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Hawaii  Consolidated  Railway,  (Ltd.).. 

lifaui:  Kahului  Railway  Co 

Kauai:  Kauai  Railway  Co 


Total. 


Freight 
carried. 


Tons. 
816,942 
38,550 


Passengers 
carried. 


1,451,644 
935 


197 
478,148 
159,950 


1,491^971 


2,090,874 


Bonds  out- 
standing. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

I2,ooo;ooo 

Percent. 
5 

2,339,000 

5 

217,000 

6 

4,556,000 

Capital 

stock. 


$5,000,000 
150,000 

360,000 
100,000 
3,654,960 
300,000 
500,000 


10,064,960 


1  Calender  vear  1921. 

>  All  freight  cars  and  locamotives  operated  during  jrear  by  Kona  Development  Co.  under  agreement. 

STREET  RAILROADS. 

The  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.  controls  and  operates 
and  operates  the  only  street  railway  system  in  the  Territory.  It 
is  an  electric  line,  partly  single  and  partly  double  track. 

During  the  year  1921  the  company  expended  for  improvements 
and  additions  $124,279.68.  Outstanding  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000. 
Gross  income  for  the  calendar  year  was  $960,991.69,  an  increase  of 
$90,650.07  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Disbursements  were 
$1,062,567.22,  an  increase  of  $61,623.56.  The  gross  income  was 
made  up  of  $939,624.44  from  car  earnings  and  $21,367.25  from  other 
sources..  Disbursements  were  segregated  as  follows:  Operating  ex- 
penses, $635,988.35;  fixed  charges,  $77,871.28;  dividends,  $160,000: 
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depreciation,  $70,101,87;  loss  and  gain,  (202.41;  capital  stock  sink- 
ing fund  reserve,  $118,313.31.  The  deficit  of  total  disbursements 
over  total  receipts  was  $101,575.53  for  1921.  The  number  of  fare 
passengers  in  1920  was  16,926,617  and  in  1921  was  19,073,213;  free 
passengers,  consisting  principally  of  policemen,  letter  carriers,  fire- 
men, and  employees,  137,527  in  1920  and  128,870  in  1921;  passenger 
car  mileage  m  1920  was  2,134,274.60  and  in  1921  was  2,182,420.05. 

.     UGHTHOUSES. 

Honolulu  is  the  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  of  lighthouses 
for  the  nineteenth  distnct,  operating  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  district  includes  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Midway  Island, 
the  American  Samoan  Islands,  and  Quam.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  in  commission  1  hyper-radiant  light,  2  second-order  hghtd, 
1  third  order  light,  1  three  and  one-half  order  li^t,  7  fourth-order 
lights.  7  lens-lantern  oil  lights,  2  post  lantern  oil  lights,  24  automatic 
acetylene  lights,  11  electnc  lights  in  lenses,  1  electric  l^ht  without 
lens,  and  25  automatic  lighted  buoys  usine  compressed  acetylene. 
In  addition  to  aids  maintamed  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  th^e  are 
17  private  aids  to  navigation  authorized  oy  the  Ldjghthouse  Service 
but  maintained  by  private  corporations  for  their  special  needs. 
The  steam  lighthouse  tender  Kukui  is  stationed  in  this  district. 
During  the  year  Diamond  Head  Light  on  Oahu  was  ehanged  from  oil 
to  electric  and  the  candlepower  raised  from  13,000  to  40,000.  Several 
lights  were  improved  by  changing  from  lens-lantem  oil  lights  to 
automatic  compressed  acetylene.  Next  year  it  is  planned  to  establish 
lights  on  Cape  Kumukahi,  Hawaii;  on  Kaula  Islismd,  south  of  the 
island  of  Nimau;  range  lights  for  entering  Kahului  Harbor,  Maui, 
and  improvements  in  other  aids.  The  construction  of  a  li^thouse 
depot  has  been  authorized  by  Congress,  to  cost  $120,000,  but  n©  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  it. 

TELEGkAPHS  AND  THJSPHONES. 

Hawaii  has  had  cable  communication  with  the  mainland  since 
December,  1902,  when  the  Commeroial  Pacific  Cable  Co.  put  its  line 
into  operation,  and  with  the  Oriental  since  July,  1903,  when  the  same 
company  completed  its  system  across  the  Pacific.  There  are  three 
wiretess  plants  which  have  been  in  operation  a  number  of  years — 
the  Naval  Communication  Service,  the  Kadio  Corporation  of  Ain^ca, 
and  the  vrireless  department  of  tne  Mutual  Telephone  Co. 

Early  this  vear  tne  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  established  separate  radio  broadcasting  stations  and  are 
now  giving  regular  prc^ams  several  times  each  week.  These  are 
growing  more  and  more  popular  and  are  especially  welcome  in  the 
remote  sections  of  the  other  islands,  where  mail  service  is  infrequent. 

The  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  operates  the  principal  telephone  system 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  with  a  total  of  11,731  instruments  in  use, 
20,521  miles  of  aerial  wire,  and  23,107  miles  of  imderground  wire. 

Tlie  Hawaii  Telephone  Co.,  of  Hilo,  operates  2,074  instruments, 
on  7,835  miles  of  wire.  TTie  Maui  Telephone  Co.,  of  Wailuku,  operates 
1,183  instruments,  on  1,722  miles  of  wire.  The  Kauai  Telephonic 
Co.,  of  Lihue,  operates  471  instruments,  on  754  miles  of  wire. 

12285—22 3 
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HONOLULU  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  Honolulu  post  office  was  moved  on  May  1,  1922,  from  the 
historic  old  building  at  Merchant  and  Bethel  Streets  to  the  new 
structure  in  the  Federal  Building,  opposite  the  palace  groimds  on 
Eang  Street. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  Jime  30,  1922,  Honolulu  became 
firmly  established  in  the  ''$300,000  class''  of  post  offices.  The 
receipts  for  the  prior  fiscal  year,  which  ended  June  30,  1921,  were 
$303,227.31;  and,  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  Were  $315,116.11.  The 
^wing  business  meant  that  new  and  lai^er  working  accommoda- 
tions were  an  ui^ent  necessity. 

All  postal  authorities  who  nave  seen  the  new  quarters  pronounce 
them  excellent.  The  ''mailing  section''  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  one  large  room, 
splendidly  lifted  with  natural  light,  and  has  a  series  of  wide  double 
ooors  at  the  rear  which  open  onto  a  spacious  mailing  platform. 
This  arrangement  permits  swift  and  free  movement  in  and  out  of 
the  post  office  of  heavy  accumulations  of  mail.  Thousands  of  sacks 
and  pouches,  formerly  draped  bv  hand,  now  move  upon  wheels. 
About  800  additional  lock  l^xes -nave  been  provided,  enabling  the 
post  office  to  rent  boxes  to  all  apohcants.  Four  large  vaults  furnish 
safe  storage  space  for  stamp  stocK  and  valuable  man.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  office  has  ade<iuate  modern  facilities  for  the 
distribution,  dispatch,  and  reoeipt  of  its  heavy  mails.  , 

There  is  a  demand  from  the  local  public  for  postal  facilities  at  a 
location  nearer  the  center  of  the  retail  business  district  of  the  city. 
To  meet  this,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  maintain  a  classified 
station  of  the  Honolulu  post  office  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  old 
post-office  building,  whicn  has  now  been  returned  to  the  Territory 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  be  known  as  Bethel  Station 
and  will  face  on  Bethel  Street  in  that  portion  of  the  old  building 
which  adjoins  the  McCandless  Building.  Stamps  and  stampea 
paper  will  be  sold  there,  money  ord^«  issifed  ana  paid,  and  mail, 
mcluding  parcel  post,  will  be  received.  Mail  will  not  be  delivered 
from  this  station. 

The  postal  receipts  of  the  Honolulu  post  office  for  the  fiscal  years 
1914-1922,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

1914 1137.632.31  :  1919 $227,  152.  M 

1915 140,219.19  '  1920 219,649.14 

1916 158,669.10  ,  1921 303,227.31 

1917 176,557.24  1922 315.116.11 

1918 204, 653.  J« 

Statistics  of  money-order  business  for  the  fiscal  years  1914-1922. 
inclusive,  are  as  follows: 


Value  of  dooMstic 
money  orders. 


Value  of  international  mcHiey  orders. 


Year. 


19U.. 
1915.. 
19ie.. 
1917.. 

tn^. 

1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 


Issued  at 
Honolulu. 


I 


1670,458.06 
620,609.74 
652,365.93 
685,410.42 
7Qg,309.60 
652,747.32 
744.909.66 
997,606.95 
1,16.3.734.21 


Paid  at 
Honolulu. 


$1,150,362.98 
1,070,379.32 
1,054,919.91 
1,250,200.65 
1,342,213.47 
1,296,395.25 
1,655.996.11 
2,262.102.33 
1.349,475.51 


Issued  at 
Honolulu. 


$170,243.84 
ia9,22&31 
105,031.51 
210,775.97 
216,710.00 
152.93a.  49 
141,259137 
195,400.66 
161,657.53 


Paid  at 
HcHioluhi. 


$14,120.05 
10,822.68 
13,124.06 
13,633.54 
15,207.34 
52,282.32 
74,201.93 
21,063.  H6 
10.066.73 


Certified  to 
Jap«u  by 
Honoliilii 


$851, 
830. 
861, 

875, 

770. 

I.Oll. 

aBH. 


0flK4i 

03li.» 
&«.t3 
497.15 

93JS.S3 
254. «» 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  amount  of  international 
money  orders  certified  to  Japan  was  reduced  almost  one-half,  in 
comparison  to  the  amount  certified  in  1921.  This  startling  reduction 
is  probably  due  to  the  lower  wages  paid  upon  the  plantations  the 
past  year. 

The  statistics  of  articles  registered,  insured,  and  sent  C.  O.  D.  at 
Honolulu  during  the  fiscal  years  1921  and  1922  are  interesting. 


Ymr. 


1921.. 
1922.. 


Number 

piBe«8 

reglstored. 


HI,  245 

82,478 


Nnmber 

pieces 

insured. 


09,226 
109,361 


Namber 

pieces  sent 

CO.  D. 


11,226 
8,499 


Honolulu  is  a  central  accounting  post  office,  and  as  such  has  been 

fiven  much  additional  work  under  the  centralization  policy  initiated 
y  former  Postmaster  General  Will  H.  |Iays  and  carried  on  by 
Postmaster  General  Hubert  Work.  As  a  central  accounting  office, 
Honolulu  has  the  handling  of  the  postal  accounts  of  all  the  post 
offices  in  Hawaii,  except  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  Wailuku,  Maui,  wnich 
are  second-class  post  offices  and  hence  account  direct  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  total  receipts  of  Honolulu  and  district  post  offices  for  the 
fisoaj  ypar  1922  were  $423,314.20.  The  receipts  of  the  Hilo  office 
during  the  year  were  $34,478.01  and  of  the  Wailuku  office,  $10,646.28. 
The  total  business  in  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year,  on  postal  account 
(sales  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper),  therefore,  was  $468,438.49. 

Postal  service  continues  to  be  provided  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Fort  Kamehameha,  and  Fort  Shafter  by  the  maintenance  of  classi* 
fied  stations  of  the  Honolulu  post  office  on  each  of  these  reserva- 
tions. Expert  employees,  experienced  in  the  handling  of  mail  at 
military  posts,  have  been  transferred  from  the  mainland  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  military  stations  here. 

POPULATION  AND  RACE  STATISTICS. 

See  *' Schools"  for  pupils  by  races,  ages,  etc.,  in  public  and  private 
schools;  " Taxation *'  for  amount  of  taxable  projperty  owned  and 
income  taxes  paid  by  different  races;  *' Public  lands"  for  home- 
steads taken  W  different  races;  '^ Banks"  for  amounts  of  saving 
deposits  by  diflferent  races;  '*  Vital  statistics"  for  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  and  estimated  population  by  races;  and  *' Courts"  for 
percentages  of  convictions  among  different  races. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  on  January  1,  1920,  as  shown  by  the 
Fourteen tn  Census  of  the  United  States,  was  255,912.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  191,909  in  1910,  this  represents  an  increase 
during  tne  10  years  of  64,003,  or  33.4  per  cent.  The  population  of 
the  Territory  was  estimated  by  the  board  of  health  to  Tbe.  284,538 
on  June  20,  1922,  an  increase  of  28,626  in  the  two  and  one-half 
years  since  the  Federal  census. 

The  first  census  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  taken  in  1832  and 
was  followed  by  censuses  in  1836,  1850,  1853,  and  1860.  These 
were   very  simple  and  rudimentary  in  character.     There  was  no 
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provision  for  taking  a  census  at  regular  periods  until  1865,  when 
the  legislative  assembly  made  it  the  du^  of  the  board  of  education 
to  make  a  complete  census  of  the  Kingdom  everv  sixth  year, 
counting  from  the  year  1860.  These  were  taken  until  1896,  and  in 
1900  the  first  Federal  census  was  taken. 

Population  of  Hawaii,  18S2  io  19tO, 


1920 255, 912 

1910 191,909 

1900 154,001 

1896 109, 020 

1890 89,990 

1884 80, 578 

1878 57, 985 


1872 56, 897 

1866 62,959 

1860 69, 800 

1853 73,138 

1850 84,165 

1836 108, 579 

1832 130, 313 


Population  of  Hawaii j  by  islands,  J9t0. 

Hawaii 64,895  '  Midway 31 

Kahoolawe 3     Molokai 1, 784 

Kauai 29, 247     Niihau 191 

Lanai 185  ;  Oahu 123,496 

Maui 36,080 


The  city  proper  of  Honolulu  by  the  1920  Federal  census  had  a 
population  of  83,237  and  Hilo,  island  of  Hawaii,  10,431. 

Area  and  population  of  counties,  19t0. 


Conntv. 


HawaU... 
Honolulu 
ICalawao. 
Kauai  . . . 
Mauii  ... 


Area. 


Total. 


8q.  miles. 

4,015 

«00 

11 

fi41 

1,182 


123,527 

667 

29,438 

37,:iS5 


Po'>?ilatlon. 


Per 

square 

mile. 


16.2 

ans.9 
aae 

45.9 
31.6 


Percent 
increase 

since. 

1910. 


17.2 

dan 

-15.0 
22.9 
2Sw6 


1  Includes  islands  of  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of  Molokai  except  Kalawao. 

Census  figures ,  population  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  by  races. 


Race. 


Hawaiian 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 

Caucasian  Hawaiian. 

Portuguese 

Porto  Rican 

Spanish. 


Other  Caucasian. 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipino 

Korean 

NeRTo 

All  other 


Total. 


1920. 


23,723 

6,055 

11,072 

27,002 

5,602 

2,430 

19,708 

23,507 

109,274 

21,091 

4,950 

348 

310 


255,912 


1910. 


26,041 

3,734 

8,772 

22,301 

4,890 

1,990 

14,867 

21,674 

79,675 

2,361 

4,533 

605 

376 


191,900 


Increase 

since 

1910. 


2,318 

3,221 

•2,300 

4,701 

712 

440 

4,841 

1.833 

29,299 

18,670 

417 

«,'M7 

S66 


64,003 


*  Docreajii". 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

Laborers  on  Hawaiian  mgar  plantations  for  the  month  of  May ^  192iy  by  nationalUies. 


Amerfcan. 

Hawaiian. 

Porto 
Rican. 

European. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Spanisb. 

Russian. 

f^ldlled,  in«n ...         ... 

865 

180 

13 

500 

4 

2 

Unskilled: 

Men 

47 
16 

3 

584 
31 

67 
11 

963 
73 

160 
30 

1.4n 

68 

302 
54 

116 
2 

28 
7 

7 

Women 

1 

Minors — 

Male 

F^^mal^* 

Total  unskiUed 

66 

093 

1,226 

1,895 

153 

8 

Contractors 

1 

78 
6 

416 
60 

136 
2 

11 
4 

Planters 

• 

Grand  total 

932 

966 

1,715 

2,533 

172 

10 

Skilled,  men. 


Unskilled: 

Men 

W(Mntti 

Minors- 
Male... 
Female. 


Total  unskilled 


Contractors. 
Planters ... 


Grand  total. 


FUipino. 


23 


8,585 
70 

96 
5 


8,756 


8,216 
1,194 


18,180 


Oriental. 


Japanese^ 


354 


6,277 
1,131 

276 
61 


7,745 


7,534 
1,350 


16,902 


Chinese. 


60 


833 
1 


887 


557 
43 


1,487 


Korean. 


31 


326 
6 


332 


744 
63 


1,170 


All 
Others. 


164 


46 


23 


69 


8 


236 


Total. 


2,195 


19,255 
1,399 

958 
168 


21,780 


17,606 
2,731 


44,408 


Arrivala  and  departures  of  steerage  passengers  for  the  year  ending  June  SOy  1922. 

ARRIVALS. 


Coast. 
Women. 

ChU- 
dren. 

Orient. 

Men. 

1,044 
2,223 
^585 

18 

333 

59 

4 

2 

228 

TotaL 
Women. 

Men. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren. 

108 
527 
834 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chinese. 

14 
44 
35 

1 
8 
3 

2 
3 

1,060 
2,179 
7,560 

16 

178 

1,730 

791 

179 

1,738 

794 

110 

Japanese. 

530 

Fltll^naa 

334 

Hin<3as ..... 

Koreans 

2 
833 

50 
4 
2 

86. 

18 

2 

18 

158 

18 

2 

Porto  Ricans 

158 

18 

193 

28 

103 

Portuguese 

28 

Spanish  -  r  , , 

IRfussians 

All  others 

21 

26 

'**'i42' 

106 

15 

■  'iM, 

r           41 

Total 

579 

209 

252 

10,918 

2,822 

986 

11,407 

3,031 

1,238 

34 
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Arrivals  and  departures  of  steerage  passengers  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1922 — Con. 

DEPARTURES. 


Coast. 

Men. 

981 

2,576 

1,517 

3 

.34 

Orient. 

Women. 

165 

1,686 

234 

Chil- 
dren. 

Men. 

1,001 

2,6(M 

1,607 

3 

38 

12 

40 

28 

11 

281 

Total. 

Increase  (4) 
or 

decrease  (-). 

1 
Men.  1  Women. 

1-           - 

20i            2 
28              9 
90             3 

Chil- 
dren. 

"2' 
5 

Women. 

167 

1,095 

237 

ChU- 
dren. 

225 

1,841 

328 

Men. 
43 

Women. 

ChU- 
dren. 

- 

-    115 

Chinese 

225 

1,839 

323 

12 

Japanese 

-381             43  1-1.311 

Filipinos 

5,978          5S7 

6 

Hin^s 

-  2 

-  20 
321 

19 

-  24 

-  9 

-  63 

Koreans 

Porto  Ricans 

4 

12 

40 

27 

8 

118 

1 

4 
19 
17 

3 
10 

6 
44 

19 

25 

26  ,        26 

4  *         6 
19          44 
17          37 

5  6 
153  1          9 

-  2 
154 

-  1 

-  17 

-  6 

-  27 

-      24 
187 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

-      16 

37 

1 

-      37 

Russians 

4 
4 

3 
163 

2 
143 

2 
5 

-        6 

All  others 

32 

Total 

347 

68 

103  5,278 

1 

2,240 

2,419 

5,625 

2,317 

2,522 

5,872 

714 

-1,284 

PUBUC  LANDS. 

Estimated  total  area  of  public  lands  as  of  June  SO,  19tt, 

Agricultural  lands:  Acne. 

Cane  lands 26, 726 

Other  agricultural  lands 86, 113 

Rice  and  taro  lands 3, 224 

116, 063 

Pasture  lands 599,972 

Homestead  area  unpatented ' 48, 564 

Residence  lots 490 

Fish  ponds 350 

Waste  lands 286, 258 

Forest  reserves 557, 339 

■  -  a    w    w     iM  ■■  • 

Grand  total 1, 609. 036 

Homesteads. — During  the  vear  43  persons  took  up  80  homestead 
lots,  having  a  total  area  01  2,147.  45  acres,  valued  at  $27,004.15. 
These  lots  were  taken  under  various  forms  of  homestead  agreements 
as  follows:  Nineteen  special  homestead  agreements  on  35  lots,  cover- 
ing a  total  area  of  505.19  acres,  valued  at  $13,674.  20;  21  right  of 
purchase  leases,  covering  a  total  area  of  1,619.72  acres,  valued  at 
$13,329.95;  2  certificates  of  occupation,  covering  a  total  area  of  1.93 
acres,  imappraised,  and  1  homestead  lease,  covering  an  area  of  20.61 
acres,  unappraised.  These  homesteads  were  taken  by  citizens  of 
diflFerent  ancestry  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  27;  Portuguese,  7;  Porto 
Ricans,  2;  Danish,  1;  and  others,  6. 

Transfers, — Forty  transfers  were  approved;  29  were  of  homestead 
agreements,  covering  a  total  area  of  709.01  acres,  valued  at  $17,066.40, 
and  11  were  of  time-payment  agreements  on  house  lots,  covering  a 
total  area  of  6.11  acres,  valued  at  $3,941. 

CanceUaiions, — Sixty-four  documents  were  canceled  for  noncom- 
pliance with  conditions;  30  were  of  general  leases,  covering  a  total 
area  of  13,764.66  acres,  carrying  an  annual  rental  of  $10,434.15;  34 
were  of  homestead  agreements,  covering  a  total  area  of  914.62  acres, 
valued  at  $14,323.55.  The  canceled  leases  were  held  as  follows: 
Hawaiians,  4;  Japanese,  12;  Chinese,  9,  and  others,  5;  the  canceled 
homestead  agreements,  Hawaiians,  20;  Portuguese,  12;  and  Span- 
ish, 2. 
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'Planting  and  purchasing  a^eements. — Fifty-two  plaating  aeiee- 
ments  and  purchasing  agreements,  entered  into  by  honiesteadeirs, 
were  approred.  Twenty-six  purchasing  agreements,  covering  a  totai 
area  of  1,108.34  acres,  were  with  corporations;  16,  covering  a  total 
area  of  517.44  acres,  were  for  the  purchase  of  cane;  and  10,  covering 
a  total  area  of  590«90  ac^rejB,  were  for  the  purchase  of  pineappleuB. 
Twentjr-six  planting  agreements,  covering  a  total  area  of  545.91  acres, 
were  with  individuals;  18,  covering  a  total  area  of  435.88  acres,  were 
for  the  cultivation  of  cane:  7,  covering  a  total  area  of  98.11  acres, 
were  for  the  cultivation  of  pineapples;  and  1,  covering  an  area  of  11.92 
acres,  was  for  the  cultivation  ot  wat^melons.  The,  cane  planting 
agreements  were  with  16  Japanese,  covering  a  total  area  of  342.29 
acres,  1  Cl^nese,  covering  an  area  of  41  acres,  and  1  Korean,  cover- 
injg  an  area  of  52.59  acres.  The  pineapple  planting  agreements  were 
with  seven  Japanese,  covering  a  total  area  ot  98.11  acres.  The  water- 
melon planting  agreement  was  with  a  Korean,  covering  an  area  of 
11.92  acres. 

Mortgages. — Fifty-eight  mortgages  on  agreements,  covering  72  lots, 
totaling  an  area  of  2,991.05  acres,  were  approved  for  various  perio<k 
at  various  rates  of  interest;  48  were  for  fixed  sums,  totaling 
$160,208.77,  and  8  were  based  on  whatever  amounts  might  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  mortgagee  during  the  term  of  the  mortgage;  2  were  on 
general  leases,  covelrmg  a  total  area  of  1,878  acres  for  $57,625. 

FamOoan  mortgages,— Thirty'thme  farm-loan'  mortgages,  cover- 
ing 49  lots,  totaling  an  area  of  1,025.17  acres,  were  appr«oved  by  the 
commissioner  of  public  lands  for  a  total  sum  of  $61,517. 

Land-patent  grants, — ^Two  hundred  and  twenty  patents  were 
issued,  covering  a  total  area  of  4,674.40  acres,  valued  at  $149,197.10; 
139  were  issued  on  homesteads,  covering  a  total  area  of  4,486.01 
acres,  valued  at  $93,732.88 ;  and  81  were  issued  on  cash  purchases  and 
exchanges  involving  a  total  area  of  188.39  acres,  valued  at  $55,464,22. 

Land  patents  in  confirmation  of  land  commission  awards, — ^Three 
land  patents  were  issued,  confimung  three  land  commission  awards, 
povenng  a  total  area  of  0.945  acre.  On  two,  covering  a  total  area  oi 
0.495  acre,  there  was  paid  $10  in  lieu  of  the  Government  commuta- 
tion. 

Conveyance  by  the  Territory  by  deed, — ^Two  quitclaim  deeds  were 
executed  by  the  Territory;  one,  conveyinjg  9,994  acres,  was  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  Hawaii  National  Park;  and  one, 
conveying  0.60  acre  for  $15,564,  was  on  a  preference  right  claim  on 
land  co'jjered  by  land  court  title. 

Conveyance  to  the  Territory  by  deed, — Forty-two  deeds  were  received, 
conveying  to  the  Territory  lands  required  for  public  purposes;  19  of 
these  conveyed  57.55  acres  for  $57,132.10  and  23  were  deeds  by  way 
of  exchange  whereby  the  Territory  received  44.16  acres  in  exchange 
for  73.94  acres  conveyed  by  land  patent. 

Revocable  licenses, — ^Twelve  revocable  licenses  were  issued  on  12 
lots,  covering  a  total  area  of  4.57  acres;  1,  covering  an  area  of  O.fl 
acre,  was  for  a  monthly  rental  of  $80,  revocable  on  60  days'  notice;  7, 
covering  a  total  area  of  3.71  acres,  were  for  a  dollar  a  month  rental, 
revocable  on  10  days'  notice;  and  4,  covering  a  total  area  of  0.75  acre, 
revocable  on  10  days*  notice,  carry  no  rentd. 

Auction  sales, — Forty-three  sales  were  conducted.  Sixty-fom*  lots, 
with  a  total  area  of  126.46  acres,  were  oflFered  for  sale  at  an  upset  value 
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of  $200,642  and  were  sold  for  $217,779.  Two  licenses  were  sold  for 
an  annual  rental  of  $1,  and  91  leases,  covering  a  total  area  of  26,704.78 
acres,  ofiFered  at  an  upset  rental  of  $153,059.50,  were  sold  for 
$174,517.50.     • 

Sped^d  Aole  €^eem$nts. — Forty-four  special  sale  agreem^its  were 
issued  on  house  lots,  covering  a  total  area  of  62.18  acres,  valued  at 
$31,136.    These  lots  were  sold  at  public  auction  on  time  payments. 

Transfers  by  exeetUwe  order. — ^The  Territorial  public  lands  are  under 
the  control  of  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  unless  transferred  bv 
order  of  the  governor  for  special  purposes.  During  the  year  14  sucn 
transfers,  involving  a  total  area  of  475.62  acres,  were  issued  as 
follows: 

September  23,  1921:  For  a  site  for  Mana  public  sdiool,  Mana,  Waimea,  Kauai, 
14.91  acres. 

September  '23,  1921 :  For  addition  to  Kekaba  school  lot,  Kekalia,  Kona,  Kauai, 
4.99  acres. 

October  8,  1921:  For  a  public  garbage  dumping  ground,  Waiakea,  South  HHo, 
Hawaii,  5.93  acres. 

October  8, 1921:  Fcu'  a  public  wharf  site,  Waiakea,  South  Hilo,  Hawaii,  0.055  acre. 

October  17,  1921:  For  the  use  of  the  fidi  and  game  commission  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  Kaneohe,  Oahu,  345  acres. 

November  7,  1921:  For  school  purposes,  Waiohuli-Keokea  homesteads,  Kiila, 
Maui,  6.89  acres. 

January  6,  1922:  For  road  department  headquartera  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  Lualualei  Waianae,  Oahu,  52.45  acres. 

January  31, 1922:  For  KawaOoa  Beach  Park,  Katlua,  Koolaupoko,  Oahu,  25  acres. 

January  31,  1922:  For  county  of  Hawaii  road  department  headquarters,  Waiohinu 
town  lots,  Kau.  Hawaii,  0.956  acre. 

January  31,  1922:  For  Kaneohe  Beadi  Fiark,  Waikaluawaho,  Koolaupoko,  Oahu, 
7.68  acres. 


Oahu,  0.683 


January  31, 1922:  For  Ualapue  Park,  Ualapue,  Molokai,  2.12  acres. 

January  31,  1922:  For  Kaneohe  courthouse,  Kaneohe,  Koolaupoko, 
acre. 

February  10,  1922:   For  rights  of  way  for  sewear  construction,  Hon<Httlu,  Kalihi, 
Oahu,  0.44  acre. 

June  26, 1922:  For  Kohala  Park,  Honopueo,  North  Kohala,  Hawaii,  8.39  acres. 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

The  work  of  gauging  streams  for  the  past  year  has  progressed 
steadily  with  considerable  new  work  established,  despite  frequ^t 
changes  in  personnel.  All  gauging  stations  are  now  equipped  with 
continuoiis  recording  instruments  attended  by  engineers  of  the  land 
office. 

Gauging  statimu. 
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Of  these,  69  stations,  or  about  90  per  cent,  measure  Government 
waters  upon  which  water  and  land  rentals  are  or  will  be  based.  In 
connection  with  the  routine  £eld  work,   13  rainfall  stations  were 
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attended  to  for  the  Weather  Bureau.  On  Molokai  eight  stations  were 
maintained  on  the  windward  side.  Records  obtained  from  these  are 
essential  for  any  successful  enlarging  of  the  present  homesteading 
program  on  this  island,  as  they  give  a  measure  of  the  onlv  available 
water  supply  for  any  large  development.  Probably  few  people 
reaUze  the  inaccessability  of  most  of  the  stations  and  the  persona 
hardship  and  hazard  engineers  encounter  in  maintaining  this  work. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topographic  sm^eys,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  during  the  year,  included  work  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii,. 
Maui,  and  Molokai,  the  island  of  Molokai  being  completely  surveyed. 
One  aundred  ninety-eight  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run,  16  tri- 
angulation  stations  were  established  and  614.1  square  miles  of  topog- 
ramy  were  mapped.  Primary  levels  were  completed  on  the  island 
of  liiolokai  and  enough  levels  were  run  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and 
Maui  for  one  year's  .mapping. 

Maps  of  the  following  7^-min.  quadrangles,  scale  1:31680,  have 
been  completed,  and  photolithographic  copies  will  be  available  for 
distribution  about  November  1,  1922: 

Island  ol  Hawaii: 

Honuapo  15^  quadrangle,  including  Keokeo  and  Kahuku. 
Kalae  15^  quadrangle. 

Kilauea  15^  quadrangle,  including  KHauea  Crater.  Pahuamimi  and  the 
Kau  Desert 
*    Island  of  Molokai: 

Honakahou  15^  quadrangle,  including  Halawa. 
Kaunakakai  15^  quadrangle,  including  Kualapuu  and  Mahana. 
Papohaku  ly  quadrangle. 

Pukoo  ly  qua(mtngle,  including  Kalaupapa  and  Mapulehu. 
Island  of  Maui:  Kahulu*  15^  quadrangle,  including  Paia. 

Photolithographic  copies  of  the  following  7J-min.  quadrangles^ 
scale  1 :31680,  in  the  Kau  District,  Hawaii,  which  were  surveyed 
last  year,  are  available : 

Honuapo  15^ quadrande,  indudingPunaluu and  Naalehu. 
Kilauea  15^  quadnuigfe,  including  Kapapala. 
Pahala  W  quadrangle,  including  NaliVakani  and  Palima  Point. 
Mauna  Loa  15^  quadrangle,  induding  Clark  Tunnel. 

In  addition,  copies  of  the  following  maps,  completed  in  191Q-1915 
and  printed  in  colors,  are  available: 

Kauai  (Island);  Oahu  (Island);  Hawaii  (15-min.  quadrangles):  Kohala,  Waipio^ 
Hamakua,  Honomu  and  HUo. 

Reauests  for  copies  of  these  maps  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor, United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FARM  LOAN  BOARD. 

The  Farm  Loan  Boiird  of  Hawaii  was  created  under  authority  of 
Act  225  of  the  legislature  of  1919,  amended  by  Act  217,  legislatmre  of 
1921.  The  boara  consists  of  three  members,  with  an  executive  sec- 
retary. The  subagents  of  the  land  department  and  the  tax  assessors 
and  aeputy  tax  assessors  throughout  the  Territory  are  agents  of  the 
board  as  provided  by  the  act.  The  search  of  records,  examination 
of  titles  and  the  preparation  of  documents  are  attended  to  by  the 
executive  secretary,  without  expense  to  the  mortgagor. 
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There  are  three  separate  funds  established  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  Reserve  fund:  This  fund  was  established  by  an  original  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  and  is  credited  with  all  application  fees  and 
interest  collected;  and  from  it  are  paid  all  the  expenses.,  including 
salaries  of  the  board. 

(2)  Revolving  fund:  This  fund  was  created  by  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  from  the  general  revenues,  which  sum  may  be  increased 
by  transferring  $400,000  from  the  surplus  fund,  thus  making  a  total 
amount  available  in  the  revolving  fund  of  $500,000.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  repajrment  to  the  general  fund  of  the  original  appropri- 
tion  of  $100,000. 

(3)  Surplus  fund:  It  is  provided  that  this  fund  shall  be  built  up 
by  depositing  to  its  credit,  lor  a  period  of  five  years,  20  per  cent  of  all 
rentals  and  mcomes  accruing  from  public  lands;  and  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  33J  per  cent  of  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  for  homestead  purposes. 

The  board  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  up  to  June  30, 
1922,  had  executed  273  loans  to  farmers,  aggregating  $519,548.38, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  sum  of 
$76,807.76  has  been  repaid  on  account  of  principal.  Loans  are  made 
in  amounts  not  exceeaing  $5,000  to  any  one  borrower,  and  only  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  resident  in  the  Territory 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  The  mortgagor  must  be  actually 
resident  on  the  land  and  engaged  in  some  bona  fide  agricultural 
enterprise. 

The  classification  of  loans  to  date,  arranged  in  racial  groups,  is  as 
follows : 

Pereent.  <  Percent. 

Hawaiian 46  I  Chinese 7 

Portuguese 25    AH  others 13 

Japanese 0 

SURVEY  DEPARTMENT. 

ISLAND  OF  HAWAH. 

Field  work. — ^The  survey  begun  in  May,  1^21,  for  revision  of  the 
Hilo  Forest  Reserve,  North  and  South  Hilo,  was  completed  six 
months  later.  The  area  is  111,640  acres  from  and  including  the 
government  land  of  Humula  to  the  land  of  Pimahoa  the  Second  and 
what  is  known  as  the  Upper  Waiakea  Forest  Reserve.  It  included 
49,040  acres  of  private  land  and  62,600  acres  of  government  land. 
Deep  gulches  and  streams  had  to  be  traversed  and  trails  blazed 
througn  virgin  forest  and  dense  vegetation.  Inclement  weather  also 
delayed  the  work. 

In  order  to  revise  the  description  of  Waiakea  Forest  Reserve,  the 
superintendent  of  forestry  asked  to  have  the  boimdary  along  the 
homestead  section  amended  to  include  the  remaining  area  of  Waia- 
kea, between  the  lands  of  Kukuau  the  First  and  Keaau  and  between 
the  Panewa  Forest  Reserve  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the  Upper 
Waiakea  Forest  Reserve,  an  area  of  11,770  acres. 

The  survey  of  the  proposed  addition  to  the  Upper  Waiakea  Forest 
Reserve,  between  the  former  Mauka  line  of  this  reserve  and  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  government  land  of  Waiakea,  Sout^  Hilo,  was  begun 
in  February.     This  work  necessitated  a  careful  survey  of  the  land  of 
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Waiakea  where  it  adjoins  the  lands  of  Keauhou  and  Humuula.  '  This 
survey  was  the  first  undertaken  b^r  the  department  since  the  original 
survey  in  1856.  A  revised  description  was  furnished  the  superin- 
tendent of  forestry,  covering  a  net  area  of  60,492  acres. 

A  classification  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  government  land  of 
Piihonua,  South  Hilo,  was  taken  up.  This  tract  nas  an  area  of  2,346 
acres,  including  1,267  acres  of  cane  land  available  for  leasing,  566 
acres  pastoral,  and  344  acres  waste  land,  while  103  acres  were  re- 
served for  the  Piihonua  house  lot  subdivision,  second  series,  and  the 
balance  comprises  roads,  a  school  lot  and  camp  sites.  The  surveyed 
area  lies  between  the  Hilo  Forest  Reserve  and  Hilo  Hospital  site, 
and  between  the  Awehi  or  Waiau  Gidch  and  the  boundary  oi  Punahoa 
the  Second. 

The  subdivision  of  the  Piihonua  house  lots,  second  series,  was 
started  late  in  December.  At  the  request  of  the  land  commissioner 
only  the  land  fronting  the  extension  of  Waianuenue  Street  was  sub- 
divided in  order  that  the  easily  accessible  lots,  38  in  number,  could 
be  advertised  for  early  sale.  These  lots  are  on  the  main  road  about 
2  miles  from  Hilo  City  and  average  half  an  acre  each. 

A  request  was  received  from  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  for 
information  with  reference  to  these  lands,  a  petition  having  been  for- 
warded to  the  commission  to  open  them  for  settlement  under  the 
Hawaiian  homes  act.  A  reconnaissance  survey  on  the  ground  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  Panaewa  is  a  tract  within  Waiakea,  a  portion  of 
which  is  included  within  the  forest  reserve.  Keaukaha  is  a  local 
name  given  to  that  portion  of  Waiakea  along  the  seacoast  between 
Honohononui  and  the  breakwater;  these  two  lands  have  no  definite 
nor  known  boundaries.  Both  sections  are  covered  largely  by  aa  and 
pahoehoe  flows  and  are  mostly  second  class  pastoral  land,  but  a  few 
small  areas  could  be  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  miscellaneous  surveys  on  the 
island  during  the  year. 

School  lots  and  additions, — Surveys  of  school  lots  and  additions 
included  the  Kapimapuna  School  lot,  North  Kohala;  the  Kona- 
waena  School  lot,  new.  South  Kona;  Honaunau  School  lot  and  an 
addition  to  same,  South  Kona;  the  Honokaa  School  lot  addition, 
Hamakua;  and  an  addition  to  the  Ninole  School  lot,  North  Hilo. 

ISLANDS  OF  MAUI  AND  MOLOKAl. 

Field  worlc. — The  survey  of  the  East  Maui  Ditch  country,  with  the 
engineer  of  the  East  Mam  Irrigation  Co.  in  charge,  was  commenced 
eany  last  year  and  to  date  has  covered  the  district  from  Opana  to 
and  incluaing  Halehaku.  The  company  intends  to  apply  for  a 
boundary  certificate  on  the  Ahupuaa  of  Halehaku,  in  Hamakualoa 
district,  and  later  apply  to  the  land  court  for  registered  titles  on  the 
ahupuaas  of  Halehaku,  Peahi,  and  Uaoa. 

At  the  reauest  of  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  and  in  cooper- 
ation with  tne  land  department  an  investigation  of  the  ownership  of 
the  approach  to  Hana  Wharf  and  landing  was  made  and  testimony 
gathered  with  reference  to  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hana  Harbor, 
while  tidal  observations  were  taken  and  a  relocation  of  the  coast  line 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  landing  was  completed.  In  connection  with 
this  work,  the  *^Puu  o  Ka  Haula*'  triangulation  station  was  recov- 
ered and  remarked. 
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A  I'econnaissance  survey  and  location  was  made  of  that  portion  of 
the  Lahainaluna  School  lands  claimed  by  the  B.  P.  Bishop  Estate 
and  situated  within  land  court  application  No.  403,  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  applicant.  A  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the  trustees 
of  the  estate  released  claim  to  apjjroximately  65  acres  of  cane  land 
for  release  by  the  Territory  of  claim  to  approximately  175  acres  of 
mountain  land. 

School  lots  and  additions, — ^These  included  a  location  survey  of  the 
Hana  School  lot  and  the  privately  owned  area  recently  acquired  as 
an  addition ;  a  check  survey  of  the  Kamalo  School  lot  in  the  Kumueli- 
Kapualei-Wawaia  section,  Molokai ;  and  descriptions  of  surveys  of  the 
additional  areas  required  for  the  Kaluaaha  Scnool  lot,  Molokai. 

Forest  reserves. — ^Descriptions  of  surveys  were  compiled  and  fur- 
nished  the  superintendent  of  forestrv  of  1,607  acres  of  privately 
owned  lands  in  the  Naiwa  region,  Molokai  Forest  Reserve,  proposed 
to  be  condemned  for  forestry  purposes. 

ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 

Field  work, — Act  161,  Session  laws  1921,  appropriated  $60,000 
for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  land  for  Territorial  fair  grounda 
and  amusement  park  purposes.  The  property  selected  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Territonal  Drainage  Canal  fronting  Kapahulu  Road, 
Waikiki,  and  contains  66  acres.  Surveys  and  descriptions  were  made 
of  the  various  areas  for  transfer  to  the  Territory  by  the  B.  P.  Bishop 
Estate  iind  other  property  owners  and  a  detail  location  and  cross- 
section  siu'vey  of  the  fair  groimds  was  made.  Recently  the  race- 
track grade  was  establislied,  and  the  trap-shooting  range  staked  out. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  parcels  yet  to  be  acquired  in  order  to 
roimd  out  the  area  and  lay  out  the  grounds. 

The  detail  survey  of  the  makai  portion  of  Aiea  Government  Rem- 
nants, consisting  of  16  parcels,  of  50  acres,  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, the  area  being  classified  as  cane,  wet,  and  kula  lands. 

As  a  result  of  ejectment  proceedings  instituted  by  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  against  certain  squatters  on  the  park  reservation 
at  Diamond  Head,  the  question  of  boimdaries  of  adjoining  titles 
arose  and  necessitated  the  survey  of  the  shore  lots  in  this  vicinity. 
Blueprints  were  furnished  the  legal  department  of  the  city  and  county 
as  well  as  the  attorney  genea'al  of  the  Territory,  showing  in  detail 
the  titles  involved. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  miscellaneous  surveys. 

School  lots  and  additions. — A  detail  survey  was  made  of  the  Kaiu- 
lani  School  lot,  Honolulu,  and  such  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  same 
as  may  be  needed  to  enlarge  the  premises.  Further  additions  to  the 
Moiliili  School  lot  include  the  David  Naeole  premises  and  the  Malaea 
lona  lot.  Mrs.  Julie  J.  Swanzy  deeded  to  the  government  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Kaaawa  School  lot,  district  of  Koolauloa.  The  Booth  Estate 
conveyed  to  the  government  by  exchange  for  abandoned  road  strips 
and  remnants,  two  parcels  at  £lapaloa  and  Kewalo,  in  Pauoa  Valley, 
desired  as  additions  to  the  Pauoa  School  lot. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

Field  worJc. — ITie  field  work  for  sections  1,2,  and  3,  of  Kekaha^ 
and  sections  1  and  2,  of  Mana,  was  completed  in  December,  1921. 
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Maps  were  made  of  the  several  sections  showing  all  details  as  to  im* 
provements  and  cultivation,  and  a  reduction  map  of  the  tracts  as  a 
whole  was  prepared  for  general  use.  A  description  was  compiled 
of  what  is  known  as  the  ''Main  lease"  covering  a  portion  of  Kekaha 
jand  Mana  lands,  area  8,877  acres.  A  description  was  also  compiled 
of  what  is  called  the  '* short  term  lease,"  including  the  Kekaha 
pastoral  and  Mana  rice  and  other  lands,  total  area  of  887.41  acres, 
toget^r  with  the  rice  land  at  Ohaiula,  area  9.65  acres.  Rice  land 
totaled  464.17  acres,  other  agricultural  land  345.95  acres,  the  balanee 
of  the  area  being  camp  sites,  roads,  and  swamp  land-  Description 
was  aJso  compiled  of  tne/' Ranch  lease,"  a  portion  of  the  ahupuaa 
of  Waimea,  Kona.  Section  1  included  the  Waimea  upper  lancja, 
containing  an  area  of  25,000  acres,  land  section  2,  the  Mana  lower 
lands,  area  2,510  acres.  Kolo  Pond  in  Polihale,  Waimea,  area  S3 
acres;  Nohili  Pond  in  ]|^Jia  and  Polihale  sections,  area  648.40  acres; 
and  Kawaiele  Pond  iiOklana,  area  1,093  acres,  were  also  surveyed 
at  this  time  at  the  request  of  local  sportsmen,  who  have  petitioned 
to  have  the  same  set  aside  by  executive  orders  as  game  reserves. 

Subdivision  of  the  Kekaha  house  lots  in  the  vicimty  of  the  mill 
and  camp  site  was  taken  up  in  April,  1922,  and  248  lots  were  Staked 
with  a  total  of  151.64  acres.  Roads  have  been  laid  out  and  reserva- 
tions made  for  a  cemetery  site,  beach  park,  and  playgroimd  and  school 
lot. 

Kapaa  town  lots,  second  series, — At  the  request  from  the  land  com- 
missioner preliminary  survey  was  made  of  the  Kapaa  mill  site  re- 
servation, area  34  acres.  There  are  83  lots  averaging  one-fourth 
acre  each. 

Preference  right  claims. — In  compUance  with  Act  20,  Session  laws 
1921,  an  investigation  of  all  clauns  for  preference  right  to  pur- 
chase land  on  the  island  of  Kauai  was  held  in  the  tax  oflBce  at  Waimea, 
Kauai,  November  8  and  9.  Of  53  applications  filed  with  the  board, 
41  were  favorably  reconmiended  to  the  land  commissioner  for  land 
patents.  In  a  few  instances  approval  was  deferred  until  applicants 
became  of  age  or  were  able  to  qualify  as  citizens. 

Forest  reserves, — ^At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  for- 
estry, a  portion  of  the  line  of  the  Elalaheo  Forest  Reserve,  in 
Wahiawa,  south  of  the  Wahiawa  Stream,  was  located  and  marked 
preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a  new  fence  along  this  sec- 
tion. A  compiled  description  of  survey  of  the  additidh  to  the 
Kealia  Forest  Reserve,  in  Pima,  including  portions  of  tiie  lands 
of  North  and  South  Olohena,  Waipouli,  and  Kapaa,  and  a  de- 
scription compiled  from  notes  furnished  by  the  county  engineer 
of  Kauai  as  an  addition  to  Puukapele  Park,  Waimea,  area  715 
acres,  were  also  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  of  forest^.  TTiis 
latter  area  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Puukapele  and  Na  Pali- 
Kona  Forest  Reserves  and  set  aside  as  an  addition  to  the  park, 
as  requested  by  the  Puukapele  Park  Commission  of  Kauai.  In 
order  to  decide  on  the  boimdaries  of  a  proposed  forest  reserve  which 
would  include  the  cocoanut  grove  near  the  WaUua  River,  Pima, 
a  detail  survey  was  made  aiid  blue-print  plan  submitted  to  the  super- 
intendent of  K)restry  covering  a  total  area  of  38.55  acres. 

School  lots  and  additions, — ^These  included  survey  of  the  Mana 
School  lot,  14.91  acres;  addition  to  Koloa  School  lot,  area  4.84  acres: 
new  site  of  the  Hanamaulu  School,  Puna,  area  5  acres. 
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OFFICE  WORK. 

During  the  year  72  reports  on  applications  were  made  to  the 
land  court;  59  applications  were  examined  and  checked,  and  the 
necessarj'  field  work  undertaken;  33  reports  on  original  titles  to 
applications  were  submitted  to  the  attorney  general.  There  were 
four  file  plans  transmitted  to  the  registrar  of  conveyances  for  filing, 
after  being  approved  in  accordance  with  Act  68  of  the  session  laws 
of  1915. 

There  was  much  the  same  office  work  as  in  preceding  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

During  the  past  year  this  station,  which  is  under  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  con^ued  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  further  development  of  the  diverraied  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  Hawaii. 

The  station  has  rendered  assistance  in  the  development  of  starch 
production,  utilizing  the  edible  canna  and  tree  fern,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  improved  forage  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  fertilizer  requirements  of  bananas  and  pineapples  are  bein^ 
worked  out.  Studies  are  imder  way  in  the  utilization  of  brackish 
water  for  irrigating  purposes  in  low-lying  sections  near  the  sea  where 
full  or  partial  irrigation  is  necessary. 

The  norticultural  division  of  the  station  obtained  from  various 

Sarts  of  the  world  232  different  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
istributed  22,100  plants  of  improved  and  promising  strams.  Twen- 
ty-six varieties  of  bananas  are  being  tested  out  in  anticipation  of 
increased  commercial  activity  in  the  banana  growing  mdustry. 
Thirty-five  diflferent  varieties  of  citrus  fruit  are  imder  test  in  the 
citrus  orchard  and  the  best  of  these  are  being  budded  onto  seedlings 
for  distribution  to  people  having  proper  facilities  for  growing  sudi 
trees.  Eighty-five  varieties  of  avocados  are  imder  test  on  the  sta- 
tion groimds.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  development 
of  winter-bearing  avocados  since  the  ordinary  avocados  are  m  sea- 
son only  during  the  summer  months.  Ninety  trees  of  various 
varieties  of  mangoes  are  under  test  and  the  more  promising  are  being 
propagated  for  distribution.  Experiments  in  the  germmation  ^ 
coconuts 'have  been  undertaken.  These  indicate  that  the  nuts  may 
be  germinated  much  more  promptly  by  cutting  oflF  a  portion  of  the 
stem  end  of  the  husk  and  burying  the  greater  part  of  the  nut  in 
moist  rice  hulls.  Work  has  been  continued  with  the  breeding  of 
a  fly-resistant  tomato,  and  as  a  result  of  succeeding  generations  a 
fair-sized  tomato  of  excellent  cjualitv  is  now  available. 

Work  in  the  i^onomy  division  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  the 
introduction  and  development  of  new  and  improved  fori^e  and 
root  crops.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  green  manuring  and 
grain  crops.  During  the  year,  95,629  cuttings  and  445  poimds  of 
seed  of  various  grasses  and  food  crops  were  distributed  to  home- 
steaders and  others  interested.  A  hybrid  between  sweet  com  and 
white  Guam  com  has  been  made  to  furnish  an  edible  variety  adapted 
to  Hawaiian  conditions.  Progress  is  also  reported  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  yellow  strain  of  Guam  com,  the  original  Guam  com  being 
white  in  color  and  on  this  account  discrimmated  against  in  the 
local  markets. 
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The  work  of  the  chemical  division  has  included  fertilizer  experi- 
ments with  pineapples,  bananas,  and  edible  canna.  Investigations 
have  been  conductea  to  determine  the  most  important  utilization  of  the 
siu-plus  supplj  of  minor  fruits,  the  quarantine  regulations  preventing 
the  exportation  of  all  Hawaiian  fruits  except  bananas  and  pine- 
apples. The  dehydration  of  certain  fruits  and  the  makmg  of  jams, 
I'elties,  and  preserves  promises  to  become  of  conmiercial  importance, 
experiments  have  been  continued  in  connection  with  the  utiliza^ 
tion  of  the  heart  of  the  tree  fern  as  a  source  of  starch.  The  edible 
canna  also  shows  promise  in  furnishing  a  quick  growing  source  of 
starch,  maturing  in  about  10  months  after  planting,  whereas  the 
tree  ferns  mature  very  slowly.  Fertilizer  experiments  have  been 
started  with  edible  canna.  Investigations  have  been  commenced  to 
determine  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  somewhat  preva- 
lent opinion  to  the  effect  that  Hawaiian  grown  vegetables  lack  iron, 
lime,  and  other  essential  minerals. 

The  extension  agent  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  has  continued  to 
give  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  furthering  of  various  di- 
versified agricultural  interests.  He  has  been  especially  interested 
in  the  school  and  home  garden  work  as  well  as  in  the  aevelopment 
of  new  crops  and  agricultural  practices  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 
He  has  established  a  small  nursery  from  which  distributions  of  im- 
proved varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  being  made  to  interested  parties. 
He  has  continued  to  act  as  a  go-between  in  his  relations  with  the 
homesteader  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sources  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation on  the  other. 

Work  in  home  demonstration  has  been  continued  on  practically 
the  same  scale  a&  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Haleakala  demonstration  farm  has  been  continued  as  a  gov- 
ernment enterprise  and  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  determine 
what  crops  can  be  grown  under  the  somewhat  unfavorable  'condi- 
tions present  on  this  portion  of  the  northeasterii  slope  of  Haleakala 
Mountain.  The  grain  laiown  as  Emmer  and  a  legume  (purple  vetch) 
have  proved  the  most  promising  of  the  new  crops  tried.  Ten-acre 
plots  of  different  varieties  of  com  were  tried  out  and  although  grown 
almost  entirely  without  rainfall  some  of  the  varieties  have  matured 
a  fair  crop  of  small  ears.  Very  promising  results  have  also  been 
obtained  with  a  new  variety  of  tomato,  which  has  been  bred  to  meet 
the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  confined  to  four  main  branches-^ 
forestry,  entomology,  plant  inspection,  and  animal  industry. 

Forestry. — The  chieT  work  of  the  division  of  forestry  has  continued 
to  be  forest  protection  for  water-conservation  purposes,  supple^ 
mented  by  reforestation  where  the  forest  is  in  need  of  building  up. 
Greater  protection  from  damage  by  stock  was  given  by  the  con- 
struction during  the  calendar  year  1921  of  12  miles  of  new  fences  on 
forest-reserve  boundaries  and  the  repairing  of  16.98  miles  of  existing 
fences. 

No  material  changes  were  made  in  any  of  the  forest  reserves, 
although  it  is  planned  soon  to  add  about  30,000  acres  to  existing 
reserves  on  Hawaii,  12,000  acres  on  Maui,  and  a  few  thousand  acres 
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on  Oahu.  The  47  forest  reserves  throughout  the  Territory  now 
mclude  557,339  acres  of  Government  land  and  259,770  acres  of 
private  land,  or  a  total  of  817,109  acres,  which  is  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  Territory.  This  lar^e  area  is  cared  for  by 
only  nine  forest  rangers,  far  too  small  a  force  wnen  the  importance  of 
the  forest  is  considered,  and  20  more  rangers  could  be  used  most 
effectively.  The  present  force  has  done  good  work,  however,  in 
building  and  repairing  fences,  preventing  fire  and  trespass,  planting 
trees,  and  ridding  the  reserves  of  stock.  A  total  of  328  wild  animals, 
including  cattle,  pigs,  goats,  and  cats,  were  eliminated  from  the 
reserves  during  the  year. 

Eleven  fires  were  detected  and  promptly  extinguished,  most  of 
them  grass  fires  which  did  little  damage.  In  two  cases  it  was  possible 
to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice  the  persons  starting  the  fires. 

The  five  general  nurseries  on  the  four  main  imands  have  been  im- 
proved by  adding  soil  sterilizers  and  propagating  houses  where 
necessary,  and  from  them  281,757  trees  were  cfistributed  for  general 
plantmg  throughout  the  Territory.  Reforestation  on  the  forest 
reserves  was  more  extensive  than  in  past  years  and  amounted  to  the 
planting  out  of  44,261  trees  of  33  different  species  in  11  different 
forest  reserves  on  the  four  largest  islands.  Throughout  the  Territory, 
on  all  the  islands  except  Niihau,  383,458  trees  were  planted  during 
1921.  Of  special  interest  is  the  28-acre  plantation  of  3  different 
species  of  chaulmoogra  oil  trees  started  in  December,  1921,  in  the 
Waiahole  Forest  Reserve,  Oahu.  In  approximately  10  years  this 
plantation  should  supply  the  Territory  with  enough  oil  for  the  treat- 
ment of  leprosy.  On  account  of  the  need  for  efficient  rangers  familiar 
with  island  conditions  the  University  of  Hawaii  has  been  requested 
to  offer  courses  in  forestry  for  young  students  wishing  to  secure  forest 
raider  positions  with  the  Territory. 

Entomology, — Numerous  colonies  of  fruit  fly  parasites,  dung  fly 
parasites  and  predators,  com  leaf  hopper  parasites,  cabbage  worm 
parasites  and  i^n  weevil  parasites  have  been  distributed  to  points 
where  required.  The  last  named  parasite  has  been  successfully 
establishea  in  the  Kilauea  region,  Hawaii,  where  a  serious  infestation 
of  the  fern  weevil  has  existed  several  years.  An  entomologist  was 
supported  four  months  in  AustraUa  to  study  the  factors  concerned 
in  the  natural  control  of  dung  flies  and  cut  worms^  two  serious  pests 
of  the  live-stock  industry.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations,  numerous 
enemies  of  these  insects  were  collected  and  shipped  to  Hawaii  for 
acclimatization,  the  principal  ones  being  several  species  of  tumble 
bugs  useful  in  the  destruction  of  the  manure  in  which  dung  flies  breed, 
predaceous  beetles,  and  an  internal  parasite  of  cut  worms.  A  report 
was  also  secured  on  the  part  played  by  birds  in  the  control  of  injurious 
insects  and  three  birds  were  recommended,  whose  introduction  is  now 
being  sought.  Later  an  entomologist  was  sent  to  southwestern 
Unitod  States  and  Mexico  to  secure  similar  enemies  of  dnn^  flies 
and  also  other  benefidal  insects.  This  naturalist  continues  m  the 
field  at  the  present  date.  Numerous  American  species  of  tumble 
bugs  have  been  received  from  him  and  liberated  on  the  large  ranches, 
also  several  species  of  predators  upon  mealy  bugs. 

All  requests  for  advice  or  assistance  in  the  control  of  injurious 
insects  have  been  attended  to  as  far  as  possible  and  occasion  taken 
Uf  »tudy  the  applicability  of  spraying  ami  ilusting  mixtures  to  the 
control  of  insert  posts.     ConsiiloraDle  inf*'"'     non  of  valuo  has  thus 
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been  secured.  A  study  has  been  made  of  the  insect  pests  and  diseases 
of  the  pineapple  plant  and  in  connection  therewith  an  experiment 
conducted  to  determine  the  most  suitable  insecticide  for  the  control 
of  the  pineapple  mealy  bug.  scale  and  red  spider.  A  move  has 
been  made  also  to  secure  relief  from  the  worst  infestations  by  the 
introduction  of  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects.  Scientific  or  popu- 
lar articles  based  upon  the  studies  mentioned  have  been  published 
or  are  in  course  of  publication  and  the  insect  collections  and  ento- 
mological library  of  the  board  have  been  maintained  and  greatly 
added  to. 

Plant  inspection. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  arrived  at 
Honolulu,  Hilo,  and  Kahului,  the  only  ports  of  the  Territory  where 
fruits  or  vegetables  enter  direct,  616  vessels.  Of  these,  391  carried 
vegetable  matter  consisting  of  325,600  packages  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  3,524  packa^ges  of  plants  and  seeds.  Of  this  amount 
302  packages  were  fumigated  on  account  of  infestation  of  various 
kinds  or  as  a  precaution;  1,296  packages  were  burned  on  account  of 
infestation  or  as  contraband;  and  716  packages  were  returned  to  the 
original  shipper  as  contraband  or  unmailable. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  ste^oaers,  all  vessels  calling  for  supplies 
and  fuel  are  boarded  on  arrival  at  dock  and  ship's  stores  sucn  as 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  examined  and  when  found  infested  are 
condemned  and  destroyed.  These  vessels  usually  are  in  need  of 
fresh  supplies  and  small  quantities  of  horticultural  products  are 
usually  found  on  them.  Copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  and  forestry  and  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  are  lumished  each  vessel,  giving  necessary  information  regard- 
ing horticultural  products.  Since  the  restriction  of  shipments  of 
sugar  cane,  com,  alfalfa,  cotton,  and  fruits  of  avocado  and  papaya 
from  the  mainland  United  States  to  Hawaii  became  eflFective  all 
coastwise  vessels  have  been  boarded  at  anchorage,  necessary  notices 
and  papers  being  furnished  the  pursers. 
The  fumigation  unit  at  Hilo  has  been  completed.     Inspection  of 

Slant  produce  from  Honolulu  to  other  island  ports  has  continued  as 
uring  last  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  586  vessels  were  inspected, 
having  15,270  packages  of  fruit,  plants,  and  vegetables.  Of  this 
latter  number  344  packages  were  refused  shipment  on  account  of 
infestation  or  having  imdesirable  soil  on  the  roots. 

Animal  industry. — Conditions  have  been  favorable  generally  to 
continued   prosperity   of   the  live-stock  industry.     More  attention 
than  ever  before  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  high-class  stock 
on  the  various  ranches.    A  large  number  of  the  very  oest  breeding 
stock  have  been  imported  and  up-to-date  methods  adopted.     Cattle 
breeding  has  received   consideretble  attention  and  many  high -class 
animals  of  almost  all  the  breeds  have  been  introduced.    The  regula- 
tions governing  the  importation  of  live  stock  have  been  revised  and 
arc  now  regarded  as  almost  absolute  protection  from  the  introduction 
of  disease  irom  abroad.     The  quarantine  on  dogs  was  removed  and 
antirabies  vaccination  substituted.     Rabies  has  never  existed  here 
and  antirabies  vaccination  with  close  observation  during  the  period 
of  vaccination  is  considered  the  surest  method  of  protection  against 
its    introduction.     Tuberculosis    eradication    work    has    contmued 
without  interruption.     Under  the  liberal  indenmification  laws  and 
through  systematic  work,  bovine  tuberculosis  has  boer  reduced  from 
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31.25  per  cent  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  death 
from  anthrax  since  early  in  1919.  Glanders  has  been  eradicated 
except  in  the  district  of  £lohala,  Hawaii,  where  recently  a  number  of 
cases  have  occurred.  A  concerted  eflFort  is  now  being  made  to  rid 
that  district  of  the  disease.  A  few  outbreaks  of  equine  influenza 
have  occurred  in  plantation  stables  but  the  losses  have  been  nominal. 
Botulism  or  forage  poisoning  has  been  reported  in  several  sections 
but  has  assumed  only  slight  importance.  The  control  of  hemorriiagic 
septicemia  in  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  especially  in  the  two  latter 
classes  of  stock,  has  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  of  this 
division  during  the  vear.  This  disease  has  occurred  with  alarming 
frequency  on  a  nmnber  of  the  ranches  and  has  occasioned  consider- 
able loss.  Vaccination  seems  to  offer  the  only  practicable  means  of 
control  and  protection.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  disease, 
its  ability  to  spring  up  at  any  time,  in  any  locality,  without  any 
apparent  connecting  link  between  outbreaks,  renders  control  very 
difficult.  A  new  vaccine  to  be  used  in  the  control  of  contagious 
epitheUoma  or  sorehead  in  poultry  has  been  produced.  The  disease, 
il  taken  in  time,  responds  reaoily  to  vaccination.  Results  thus 
far  with  the  new  vaccine  have  been  generally  very  satisfactory. 
Contagious  epithelioma  is  the  bane  of  the  local  poultry  industry 
and  the  need  of  a  potent  vaccine  is  very  important. 

PUBUC  WORKS. 

Oeneral, — ^This  department  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  following 
work: 

1.  The  erection,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  public  buildings. 

2.  The  reclamation  of  unsanitary  and  waste  lands. 

3.  The  construction  of  piers,  wharves,  and  landings,  ajid  acquisi- 
tion of  wharf  sites,  togetner  with  the  necessary  dredging  for  the 
same  in  cooperation  with  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  b(»urd  of 
harbor  commissioners. 

The  department  of  pubUc  works  also  cooperates  through  its 
superintendent  with  the  loan-fund  commissions  of  the  various 
islands.  With  most  of  the  loan-fund  moneys  expended  by  the 
several  city  and  county  governments  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works  as  to  plans  and  speciflcations  is  necessary. 
Among  the  important  projects  under  way  are  the  Waikiki  reclama- 
tion project,  upon  whicn  construction  work  has  been  started,  and  the 
war  memorial  at  Waikiki,  to  be  started  the  latter  .part  of  tnis  year. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  large  amount  of  work  under- 
token  during  this  period  by  tliis  department  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  for  projects  already  under 
contract  to  be  contracted  for  and  to  be  performed  bv  day  labor  from 
funds  already  available  and  which  are  summarizea  as  follows: 

Loan  funds $2,427,500 

Gunent  funds 533, 000 

Sanitation  fund 207,000 

Other  sources 19, 440 

Sale,  Government  lands,  Hawaii 20, 000 

Sale,  Government  lands,  Kauai 60, 000 

making  a   total  in  round  numbers  of   approximately  $3,257,000 
worth  of  work. 

The  above  amounts  do  not  include  anv  loan  funds  appropriated 
by  the  1921  legislature  for  wUch  ^onds  have  not  been  sold. 
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ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 

Mainte7ia7ice  of  GovernmerU  property. — The  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  several  Territorial  Duildin^s  has  been  along  tl^e  usual 
lines,  such  as  making  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  woodwork,  plumb- 
ing, etc.,  and  repainting  where  necessity  required  and  where  funds 
were  available.  The  utmost  economy  has  been  practiced,  and  only 
such  repairs  have  been  made  as  were  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

Old  Pond  Building. — This  old  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
proposed  new  Temtorial  office  buildi^.  Rather  than  demolish 
the  building  at  this  time  it  was  deemed  advisable,  due  to  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  various  departments,  to  retain  same  for 
temporary  storage  purposes  for  the  various  Territorial  departments. 
Large,  spacious  storerooms  were  constructed  in  this  buildmg  for  the 

Sublic  works  department,  the  treasury  department,  the  auditing 
epartment,  and  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
makai  end  is  used  for  a  garage  and  repair  shop  for  the  board  of 
health.  A  large  spacious  office  was  also  constructed  for  the  various 
inspectors  of  wie  board  of  health. 

Oahu  Penitentiary, — Rather  extensive  alterations  and  additions 
were  made  in  the  administration  building  of  this  institution  during 
this  period. 

Royal  mausoleum, — The  concrete  slab  roof  of  the  Kalakaua  vault 
was  originally  constructed  practically  level  and  then  covered  with 
earth.  After  every  heavy  rain  the  water  soaked  through  the  earth 
and  was  retained  on  the  concrete  slab,  and  finally  a  small  amount 
soaked  through  into  the  vault  and  discolored  the  ceiling.  To  remedy 
this  condition  the  earth  was  entirely  removed  from  the  concrete  roof 
and  a  new  concrete  slab  properly  graded  to  nm  off  the  water  was 
constructed  over  the  old  slab,  after  which  the  base  of  the  monument 
was  carefully  pointed  up  with  cement  mortar  and  the  ceiling  inside 
replastered  and  painted.  The  old  mausoleum,  was  turned  into  a 
memorial  chapel,  this  building  having  remained  vacant  since  the 
bodies  were  removed  into  the  underground  vault.  An  appropriate 
altar,  pews,  and  the  necessary  railings  and  kneeling  bencnes  were 
installed,  this  being  performed  at  the  suggestion  and  expense  of 
Princess  Kalanianaole.  The  chapel  will  be  used  by  the  various 
I^awaiian  societies  for  services  in  memory  of  the  former  royal  families 
of  Hawaii. 

Dormitories^  Normal  Training  School. — ^A  condemnation  suit  was 
instituted  to  acquire  land  from  the  Wolters  estate  adjoining  the 
normal  training  school  upon  which  it  was  intended  to  construct 
dormitories.  Tne  case  was  tried,  but  the  value  set  upon  the  land 
by  the  jury  was  considered  too  high  and  the  land  was  not  purchased. 
The  Kichards  property  on  Kinau  Street,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  normal  school,  was  purchased  instead,  and  the  old  buildings 
on  this  property  are  now  bemg  temporarUy  used  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses. The  plans  call  for  a  two-story  frame  building  in  the  shape  of 
a  double  L,  the  outside  dimensions  being  78  by  134  feet.  There  is  a 
stage  provided  in  the  rear  center  of  the  main  part  of  the  building, 
the  audience  to  be  seated  in  an  open  court  between  the  rear  wings. 
The  building  is  so  laid  out  that  the  rear  wings  may  be  extended  as 
more  room  becomes  necessary,  and  when  funds  have  been  made 
available. 
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Home  for  feeble-minded  persons, — ^Two  dormitories,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  were  constructed.  The  buildings  are  of  one-story 
frame  construction  with  shingled  roofs  and  screened  throughout. 

The  contract  sum  for  these  buildings  was  $16,532.74,  which  sum 
includes  the  cost  of  a  large  basement  under  the  boys'  dormitory. 

A  contract  was  awarded  for  $2,949,  for  the  construction  of  a  one- 
story  frame  school  building  25  by  38  feet  with  a  shingle  roof. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  eflBuent  from  the  septic  tank  for  irrigating 
bananas  and  papaias,  the  board  of  health  required  that  suitable  filter 
beds  be  constructed.  The  department  of  public  works  drew  plans 
and  specifications  for  two  broken  stone  and  sand  filter  beds  25  feet 
by  40  feet  in  si25e,  connected  to  the  septic  tank  by  a  6-inch  terra  cotta 
pipe,  the  same  having  the  approval  of  the  board  of  health.  Bids 
were  called  and  a  contract  awarded  for  $3,106.40. 

Armories  for  the  National  Ouard. — ^The  1921  legislature  appropriated 
$3,000  each  for  the  construction  of  armories  at  Kohala  ana  Honomu 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii  and  at  Kapaa  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  The 
Honomu  Armory  was  erected  under  contract  for  $2,431;  {he  Kapaa 
Armory  for  $2,815.  The  lowest  bid  for  the  Kohala  Armory  was 
$3,429  and  as  this  exceeded  the  appropriation,  no  award  was  made. 

These  buildings  are  of  frame  construction  with  a  galvanized-iron 
roof  and  are  20  oy  33  feet  in  size.  As  they  are  not  large  enough  for 
drill  purposes,  their  principal  use  will  be  for  the  storage  of  arms  and 
equipment.     Drilling  will  be  performed  on  the  surrounding  grounds. 

Machine  shop^  Territorial  Trade  School. — A  contract  has  been  let 
for  a  new  frame  building,  40  by  70  feet,  with  galvanized-iron  roof, 
concrete  foundation  and  floor.  The  contract  price  was  $6,999  plus 
$1,355  for  alterations  and  additions  to  the  old  shop. 

Territorial  School  for  Physically  Defective. — Plans  and  specifications 
were  drawn  for  the  following  construction  work  for  the  Territorial 
SchQol  for  Physically  Defective:  Bovs'  and  girls'  dormitories,  each 
to  be  a  two-story  frame  building  36  by  78  feet,  with  tar  and  gravel 
roof,  including  servants'  cottage  with  storeroom,  a  one-story  laundry 
building  with  galvanized-iron  roof  and  cement  floor,  and  a  cesspool 
with  necessary  sewer  connections  to  various  buildings.  Bids  were 
called  and  contract  awarded  for  $29,969.  A  contract  was  also 
awarded  for  $3,474  for  a  one-story  frame  school  building  24  by  50  feet 
with  a  lanai  8  by  46  feet  similar  to  the  one  previously  constructed. 

Old  post  office, — On  the  completion  of  the  new  Federal  building 
the  Honolulu  post  office  was  moved  into  quarters  there,  and  the  ola 
post  office  building  was  returned  to  the  Territory  by  executive  order, 
with  reservation  of  space  of  approximately  24  by  34  feet  for  a  sub- 
station. The  construction  of  this  substation  will  be  started  as  soon 
as  funds  have  been  made  available. 

New  laboratory  buildingy  University  of  Hawaii, — This  building, 
which  was  started  during  the  last  penod,  was  completed  during  this 
fiscal  year.  It  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  througnout , 
including  floors  and  roof,  is  modern  in  every  respect,  pleasmg  in 
appearance,  and  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  university. 

New  library  building^  University  of  Hawaii. — ^Tne  loan  biU  passed 
by  the  1921  legislature  carries  an  item  of  $180,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  library  and  auditorium  building  for  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  This  item  was  not  included  in  the  1922  issue  of  bonds, 
but  will  probably  be  in  that  of  1923.     The  building  will  be  of  rein- 
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forced  concrete,  approximately  67  by  147  feet,  and  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  basement. 

Pupukea-Paumdlu  pipe  lin^e, — The  work  of  installing  this  pipe  line 
was  completed  and  accepted  during  the  period  and  it  is  now  ready 
for  delivering  water  to  consumers  as  soon  as  the  new  pump  has  been 
installed  and  a  pump  house  constructed. 

New  water  supply  for  the  Boys^  InduMrial  School. — Three  experi- 
mental wells  were  drilled  and  cased  with  8-inch  pipe,  each  well 
being  approximately  80  feet  deep.  Although  two  wells  produced 
sufficient  water  for  present  needs,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  future 
consumption  to  sink  three  complete  wells.  TTie  wells  were  pumped 
continuously  for  several  hours,  and  each  produced  approximately 
at  the  rate  of  300,000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

A  contract  was  awarded  for  $1;948  for  furnishing  a  complete 
Allis-Chahners  pumping  unit  with  a  capacity  of  600  gallons  per  minute 
against  a  head  of  85  feet.  This  unit  consists  of  a  5-inch  centrifugal 
pump  directly  connected  to  an  electric  motor  with  starting  box  and 
automatic  cut-out  and  float  switch.  This  unit  will  be  connected 
with  wells  Nos.  1  and  2,  installing  the  unit  in  a  pump  house  located 
directljr  over  well  No.  1  and  then  connect  the  pump  with  the  present 
reservoir  at  the  school  by  means  of  a  6-inch  cast-iron  discharge  pipe. 
This  will  give  an  abundance  of  water  both  for  domestic  and  irrigation 
purposes  for  the  school,  and  for  the  Pupukea-Paumalu  Beach  lots. 

Gasoline  and  oil  tank  installations.— Durins  theyear  28  gasoline 
and  13  crude  oil  installations  have  been  made.  Where  practicable 
each  installation  is  inspected  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  ana  regulations  of  the  department. 

Loan  fund  commissions. — ^The  superintendent  of  publtc  works 
is  a  member  ex  officio  of  the  loan  fund  commissions  of  the  various 
islands.  No  work  was  performed  during  the  fiscal  year  by  the 
Oahu,  Maui  and  Kauai  commissions.  The  work  performed  by  the 
Hawaii  Loan  Fund  Commission  was  principally  in  the  construction 
of  the  Keaumoku  Belt  Road  with  prison  labor. 

Waikiki  Improvemertt  Commission.— Act  221  as  passed  by  the  1921 
legislature  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Waikiki  Improvement  Commission.  This  body  is 
expected  to  report  in  a  short  time  on  plans  for  streets  and  boulevards 
in  the  Waikiki  reclamation  area. 

Waikiki  reclamation  project. — As  this  important  project  has  been 
fully  treated  of  in  previous  reports,  further  detailed  description  of 
same  will  not  be  made  at  this  time. 

Unit  No.  2  has  been  completed  by  the  Hawaiian  Dredging  Co. 
at  a  cost  of  $22,560.  This  contract  consisted  of  dredging  a  canal 
150  feet  wide  and  approximately  25  feet  deep  with  natural  side 
slopes  extending  from  the  bea<?h  at  Ala  Moana  Koad  to  a  point  600 
feet  toward  the  reef.  The  material  dredged  from  this  canal  was 
pumped  to  the  new  McKinlev  High  School  site,  a  distance  of  between 
5,000  and  6,000  feet.  On  the  completion  of  unit  No.  2  the  dredge 
started  work  on  unit  No.  1  and  has  now  reached  a  point  about  200 
feet  Waikiki  of  McOully  Street.  The  contract  for  imit  No.  1  called  for 
a  canal  60  feet  wide  and  not  less  than  9  feet  deep  with  a  dike  6  feet 
high  constructed  along  the  entire  Waikiki  side  of  the  canal.  It 
was  foimd  that  the  dredge  could  not  successfully  operate  in  a  width 
of  60  feet,  so  the  canal  has  been  cut  practically  150  feet  vide  to  date 
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and  10  feet  deep,  the  extra  width  being  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Territory.  The  material  dredged  from  imit  No.  1  has  been  pumped 
on  to  lot  No.  297  owned  by  the  Hobron  Estate  and  upon  which  an 
amusement  park  has  been  established,  upon  lots  Nos.  331  and  334 
owned  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Davis,  upon  lot  No.  333  owned  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Wilder,  and  upon  lots  Nos.  278  and  296  owned  by  the  Gruardian 
Trust  Co.,  all  bein^  brought  up  to  finished  grade. 

Before  crossing  Ala  Moana  Road,  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  and 
relay  aroimd  the  dredge  where  they  crossed  the  canal,  botn  the 
Pacific  Commercial  cable  and  the  Army  cable  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  cable  service.  Before  crossing  Kalakaua  Avenue  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  a  detour  several  hundred  feet  from  Kalakaua  Avenue 
to  handle  the  traffic,  imtil  such  time  as  the  bridge  was  constructed 
across  Kalakaua  Av^iue  in  rear  of  the  dredge. 

Two  towers  were  constructed  on  the  l£kkai  side  of  Kali^aua 
Avenue  to  carry  the  telephone  wires  and  gas  pipe  over  the  ca];ial. 

The  electric  poles  on  the  Mauka  side  oi  the  canal  were  raised  hi^h 
enough  to  carry  the  electric  wires  clear  of  the  dredge.  The  city 
water  mains  were  cut  off  at  either  side  of  the  canal,  it  not  being 
necessary  for  them  to  cross  the  canal  as  they  are  fed  from  different 
sources. 

When  the  dredge  reached  McCully  Street  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  detour  for  the  Rapid  Transit  cars  Waikiki  of  the  present 
location  so  as  not  to  interrupt  traffic,  until  such  time  as  a  railroad 
trestle  can  be  built  in  the  rear  of  the  dredge.  As  soon  as  this  rail- 
road trestle  is  completed  the  dredge  will  again  start  work  and  there 
will  be  no  fiu*ther  obstruction  until  it  reacnes  the  end  of  the  canal. 
The  bridges  at  Ala  Moana  Road,  Kalakaua  Avenue,  and  McCully 
Street  are  temporary  wooden  bridges,  supported  on  wooden  piles, 
so  constructed  m  order  to  permit  the  drec^e  to  come  out  the  same 
way  it  went  in  after  completing  its  work  inside. 

When  the  work  is  completed  so  that  no  further  dredging  opera- 
tions are  necessary  it  is  noped  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  appro- 
priated to  construct  permanent  concrete  bridges  at  all  of  these  streets. 

The  work  to  date  is  showing  up  to  advantage  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  this  project  and  is  receiving  much  favorable  comment. 

The  following  owners  of  property  lying  within  this  drainage  dis- 
trict have  taken  appeals  from  the  drainage  notice  as  sent  out  by 
tlus  department  and  their  cases  are  now  being  heard  before  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  circuit  court:  Bishop  Estate,  Booth  Elstate, 
Cleghom  Estate,  Beckley  Estate,  Ena  Estate,  Judd  Estate,  and 
James  A.  Wilder. 

Washington  Pldce, — As  provided  by  Act  35  of  the  1920  special 
session  of  the  legislature  condemnation  proceedings  were  entered 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  Washington  Place  for  an  executive 
mansion  for  the  Governor  oi  Hawaii.  Through  these  proceedings 
this  property  including  the  land  and  all  improvements  tnereon  was 
acquired  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  sum  of  $55,000.  By  Act 
229  of  the  1919  legislature  SIO.OOO  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  repairs  to  the  builoin^  of  Washington  Place  and  S5,000 
for  the  purchase  of  suitable  furmture.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  buildings,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  defi- 
nitely specify  the  amoimt  and  character  of  work  to  be  performed  in 
order  to  call  for  tenders,  so  permission  was  obtained  from  the  governor 
to  perform  the  work  by  day  labor. 
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As  the  tearing  out  of  the  old  work  progressed,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  main  building  was  literally  eaten  up  by  white  ants  which 
were  still  alive  and  working,  and  the  whole  building  except  the  first 
story  coral  walls  was  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  tear  out  all  of  the  old  woodwork  and  rid  the  place  of  the 
white  ants.  In  the  rear  portion  of  the  building  in  the  pantry  section 
considerable  dry  rot  was  found  in  addition  to  the  ants. 

As  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  make  the  repairs  and 
alterations  was  inadequate,  the  oalance  necessary  was  obtained  from 
the  governor's  contingent  fimd  and  the  appropriation  for  maintenance 
and  additions,  government  property,  Oahu.  In  remodeling  the  old 
building  concrete  piers  were  constructed  in  the  basement  m  heu  of 
the  wooden  ones  removed,  as  it  was  feared  that  some  of  the  white 
ants  might  still  be  in  the  ground. 

In  replacing  the  partitions  on  the  first  and  second  floors  the  old 
arrangement  was  considerably  changed.  On  the  first  floor  formerly 
the  partition  openings  were  very  small  and  these  were  opened  up  so 
as  to  better  accommodate  large  gatherings. 

The  entire  house  was  repainted,  repapered,  and  rewired  for  electric 
lights  and  suitable  new  electric vfixtures  installed. 

The  new  additions  to  the  house  consisted  of  a  porte-coch&re  in  the 
front  20  feet  by  20  feet  resting  on  concrete  columns,  to  conform  to 
those  on  the  lanai;  a  glassed-in  lanai  27  feet  6  inches  by  46  feet  on 
the  Waikiki  side,  which  is  very  essential  and  necessary  to  accommo- 
date large  numbers  of  people  at  official  receptions;  in  the  rear  a  new 
dining  room  19  feet  6  inches  by  30  feet;  a  breakfast  room  12  feet  7^ 
inches  by  14  feet  3  inches;  a  pantry  8  feet  9  inches  by  12  feet;  a 
kitchen  13  feet  6  inches  by  16  leet  6  inches:  a  storeroom  6  feet  by 
11  feet  and  a  rear  screened  lanai  6  feet  by  8  leet  were  constructed. 

In  the  remodeUng  of  the  buildinjg  great  care  was  exercised  to 
preserve  in  so  far  as  possible  the  origmal  architectural  lines.  As  now 
completed  Washington  Place  makes  an  excellent  executive  mansion 
and  the  work  performed  has  met  with  general  approval  and  caused 
much  favorable  comment. 

Waikiki  war  memorial. — As  provided  in  Act  15  as  passed  by  the 
1921  legislature  an  architectural  competition  was  h^d  for  the  oesign 
of  a  memorial  to  the  men  and  women  of  Hawaii  who  served  during 
the  Great  War.  A  jury  consisting  of  the  governor;  Hon*  J.  H.  Wilson, 
mayor  of  the  city  and  coimty  of  Honolulu;  Mr.  Maybeck,  of  San 
Francisco;  Mr.  E.  F.  Lawrence,  of  Portland,  Oreg.;  ana  Mr.  W.  R.  B. 
Wilcox,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  judged  the  plans  suomitted  and  adopted 
those  of  Mr.  Louis  P.  Hobart,  o?  San  Francisco,  who  was  awardea  the 
first  prize  of  SI, 000.  The  other  'designs  submitted  were  awarded 
prizes  as  follows: 

Second  prize,  $1,000,  to  Albert  Kelsey,  Philadelphia, 

Third  prize,  $1,000,  to  Ripley,  Davis  &  Fishboume>  Honolulu. 

Fourth  prize,  $500,  to  Weeks  &  Day,  San  Francisco. 

Fifth  prize,  $500,  to  Arthur  Reynolds,  Honolulu. 

Sixth  prize,  $500,  to  Hart  Wood,  Honolulu. 

Two  other  designs  were  submitted,  but  were  rejected  by  the  com- 
mission. 

The  superintendent  of  pubhc  works  wiU  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  successful  architect  lor  preparing  the  plans  and  specifications 
and  will  call  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  same. 
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ISLAND  OF  HAWAH. 

The  work  on  this  island  consisted  chiefly  of  repairs  to  the  Hilo 
Annory  and  the  construction  of  a  plant-fumigating  building  for  the 
board  of  i^riculture  and  forestry. 

Act  206  of  the  1921  legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000 
for  the  construction  of  embankments  along  Uie  Hiilawe  Stream  in 
Waipio  Valley  for  the  protection  of  the  adjacent  lands  during  flood 
periods.     Further  investigations  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

Territorial  Fair  Building. — The  contracts  for  painting  the  Terri- 
torial Fair  Building  at  Kanului  and  for  furnishing  and  installing  the 
new  stage  curtain  were  completed  during  the  fiscalyear. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

Waimea  River  embankment. — Plans  and  specifications  were  pre- 
pared and  bids  called  for  constructing  an  embankment  along  the 
Waimea  River  to  wotect  the  town  of  Waimea  against  floods  during 
the  rainy  season.  There  is  $50,000  available  for  this  work,  but  no  bids 
were  received  in  response  to  the  call  for  tenders. 

Puukapele  Road. — Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  the 
county  engineer  of  Kauai  and  approved  by  the  superintendent  of 

{►ublic  works  for  the  construction  of  the  Puukapele  Road  leading  up 
o  Waimea  Canyon.  Bids  were  called  for,  but  as  the  lowest  bid 
exceeded  the  appropriation  it  was  rejected  and  the  county  of  Kauai 
will  perform  the  work  by  day  labor. 

Hanalei  Wharf. — Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  and 
tenders  called  for  removing  the  old  wooden  deck  from  tne  Hanalei 
Wharf  and  approach,  which  was  supported  by  concrete  piles,  and  to 
replace  this  wooden  deck  with  a  concrete  one.  The  contract  was 
awarded  for  the  sum  of  $22,950,  and  is  now  approximately  30  per 
cent  completed. 

BOARD  OF  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS. 

General — Receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $221,866.22, 
,an  increase  of  $5,851.93  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 

There  was  a  marked  decrease  of  vessels  calling  at  Honolulu  during 
the  year,  particularly  in  the  first  six  months,  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  vessels  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  were  laid  up  at 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  also  a  decrease  of  trans-Pacific  vesseb 
calling  for  fuel  and  supplies.  The  inauguration  of  toll  charges  on 
freight  passing  over  the  wharves  practicafly  offset  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  that  sotirce.  Total  receipts  for  the  port  of  Honoltdu  this  year 
were  $168,927.87,  including  the  sum  of  $13,325.07  for  tolls,  as  against 
$170,495.87  last  year.  Receipts  from  the  port  of  Hilo  were  $45,725.44, 
including  $5,696.07  for  toll  charges,  as  agamst  $37,888.87.  At  the 
ports  of  Kahului  and  Port  Allen  receipts  this  year  were  $6,513.41  and 
$699.50  as  against  $6,967.15  and  $662.50,  respectively,  last  year,  with 
a  slight  decrease  at  the  former  port. 

Expenditures  amounted  to  $811,394.71,  $151,439.35  from  current 
funds  and  $659,955.35  from  loan  funds. 
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ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 

Pier  No.  J?.^The  construction  of  this  pier  was  completed  durinjg 
the  last  period  but  the  filled  area  in  the  rear  was  incomplete.  This 
area  has  now  been  filled  approximately  up  to  grade,  with  material 
from  the  Kakaako  inaprovement  district,  which  was  hauled  to  the  site 
at  no  expense  to  the  Territory. 

Three  temporary  roads  have  been  constructed  across  the  fill  and  the 

{)ier  is  now  available  for  the  use  of  shipping,  but  is  best  adapted  for  the 
umber  business,  as  there  is  no  shed  in  which  to  store  perishable  cargo. 

New  oU  pipe  tine  to  Pier  No,  J?. — Plans  and  specifications  were 
prepared  and  a  contract  awarded  for  $3,476  for  connecting  the  terri- 
torial 10-inch  oil  pipe  line  on  Ala  Moana  Road  with  the  line  on  Pier 
No.  2.    This  contract  is  about  90  per  cent  completed. 

Superstructure  Piers  8,  9,  and  10. — The  contract  for  the  ereqtion  and 
paintmg  of  the  structural  steel  frame  and  the  construction,  of  the 
loundation  for  the  tower  was  completed  during  this  period  by  the 
Hawaiian  Contracting  Co.  for  the  sum  of  $62,352.06 

The  contract  for  the  furnishing  of  lumber  for  the  roof  of  these  sheds 
was  completed  for  the  sum  of  $27,230.62  bv  A.  J.  Cohn. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  perpared  for  the  construction  of  the 
roof  of  these  sheds,  including  the  monitor  louvers  and  sash,  and  all 
downspouts.  R.  E.  Woolley  was  the  lowest  bidder  and  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  sum  of  $106,345.  This  contract  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted and  plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  for  ti^  com- 
pletion of  these  sl^s  including  the  tower  at  the  intersection  ot  Piers 
d  aiid  10.  The  money  for  this  work  is  from  the  recent  sale  of  terri- 
torial bonds.  Now  that  this  project  is  practically  assured  of  being 
completed  in  the  near  future,  it  is  noped  to  have  the  site  of  the  present 
customhouse  turned  over  to  the  Territory  by  executive  order,  then 
to  remove  the  buildings  therefrom,  and  also  remove  all  bmldin^ 
from  the  block  bounded  by  Fort  Street,  Allen  Street,  Kekuanaoa, 
and  Halekauwila  Streets,  which  land,  except  one  small  comer,  is 
owned  by  the  Territory  and  under  lease  to  various  concerns. 

When  the  buildings  nave  been  removed,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  board 
of  harbor  commissioners  to  park  both  sites,  plantme  suitable  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  constructing  parking  space  for  the  automobiles 
which  serve  all  incoming  and  outgoing  steamers.  This  will  not  only 
provide  the  additional  parking  space  now  urgently  needed  at  these 
terminals,  but  it  will  also  provide  a  very  attractive  entrance  to  the 
cityfor  incoming  passengjers. 

Waimanalo  Wharf  arm  approach, — ^A  complete  new  derrick  was 
constructed  on  the  sea  end  of  this  wharf  equipped  with  a  hand  winch 
at  a  cost  of  $1,062.31,  the  work  bein^  performed  by  the  regular  repair 
crew  of  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners.  The  oririnaJ  boat  fender 
which  had  proved  too  light  was  replaced  with  a  much  heavier  one. 

Maintenance  and  repair. — ^The  usual  repair  work  has  been  done  on 
the  various  piers  in  Honolulu  Harbor,  consisting  principally  of  re- 
placing wooden  piles  with  concrete,  repairing  fenders,  decks  timber 
and  planking,  and  repainting  all  metal  work,  tuso  repairing  leaky  roof s 
and  ]oints  in  the  oil  pipe  lines. 
The  amount  spent  on  each  pier  was  as  foHows: 

Pier2 $130.80  '  Pier  13 $548.86 

Pier  6 528.86  Pier  14 723.52 

Her? 12,907.12  |  Pier  15 886.58 

Pier88,  9,  and  10 1,665.63  l  Pier  16 3,143.87 

Pier  12 838.29 
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ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

Concrete  wharf j  Kauihi  Bay,  Hana. — ^A  contract  was  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  a  passenger  shed,  warehouse,  and  raikoad  tracks 
on  this  wharf  for  the  sum  of  $12,534.67. 

One  large  mooring  buoy,  formerly  used  at  Hilo  by  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.,  was  purchased  and  installed  as  a  head  line  mooring, 
lliis  entire  proiect  has  been  completed  and  all  vessels, callinj^  at  this 
port  tie  up  to  tne  wharf  in  safety,  much  to  the  convenience  oi  passen- 
gers and  with  added  economy  in  handling  freight. 

New  concrete  wharf j  Mala  Bay,  Lahaina. — On  the  completion  of 
this  wharf,  the  Maui  Chamber  oi  Coihmerce  held  a  celebration  on  it, 
at  which  time  the  Inter-Islaud  Steam  Navigation  Co.'s  Mauna  Kea 
successfully  tied  up  and  landed  passengers.  Several  of  the.  same 
company's  freight  steamers  have  succesSully  tied  up  to  the  wharf, 
in  each  instance  making  a  large  saving  in  time  over  the  old  boat 
method  of  landing  at  Lahaina.  Due  to  a  slight  current  which  runs 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  wharf  and  whicn  reverses  itself  during 
the  (lay,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  board  to  install  breasting 
oflF  buoys,  two  on  either  side  of  the  wharf,  so  that  a  vessel  lying  there 
could  breast  off  from  the  wharf  and  lie  in  safety.  These  ouoys  are 
said  to  be  working  very  satisfactorily.  Plans  and  specifications  are 
being  prepared  for  a  temporary  shed  on  this  wharf.  Due  to  the  pro- 
posed future  extension,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  construct  a 
permanent  shed  at  this  time. 

Some  difficulties  were  encountered  in  constructing  this  wharf,  as 
in  many  instances  longer  piles  than  the  contractor  had  estimated 
were  reouired.  As  practically  all  of  the  concrete  piles  had  been  cast 
before  ariving  was  started,  the  board  permitted  the  contractor  to 
splice  them  with  wooden  ones,  joining  the  two  together  by  a  spe- 
cially constructed  conc^rete  socket,  this  socket  in  each  case  being 
driven  at  least  6  feet  below  the  mud  line.  This  method  was  used  where 
required  on  all  piles  except  the  outer  row  on  the  long  side  of  the  main 
wharf. 

This  structure  now  consists  of  an  approach  30  feet  wide  and  650 
feet  long  with  a  parapet  wall  on  each  side.  The  section  from  the 
approach  to  the  main  wharf  is  62.5  feet  long,  increasing  in  width 
from  30  to  52  feet,  and  the  main  wharf  section  is  52  feet  wide  and 
250  feet  Ions,  making  a  structure  962.5  feet  long,  all  of  reinforced 
concrete.  Tiie  main  wharf  has  diagonal  concrete  brace  piling, 
wooden  fenders  on  each  side,  and  a  small  boat  landing  on  one  side. 
There  are  electric  lights  its  entire  length. 

A  macadam  road  approach  has  been  constructed  by  the  coimty  of 
Maui  from  the  main  government  road  to  the  wharf  with  a  large  park- 
ing space  for  automooiles  at  the  wharf  end. 

The  entire  project,  including  the  breasting  off  buoys  and  other 
extras  exclusive  of  supervision  and  inspection,  cost  $209,489.37. 

'New  concrete  wharf,  Kahvlui, — A  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
Hawaiian  Dredging  Co.  for  the  construction  of  this  wharf,  including 
dredging,  for  $528,382. 

This  wharf,  located  adjacent  to  and  parallel  with  the  east  break- 
water, is  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout,  with  a  structural  steel 
and  ci)ncrete  shed  and  tar  and  gravel  roof.  A  solid  filled  approach 
has  been  constructed  from  the  snore  to  the  wharf  making  it  accessi- 
ble to  the  general  public.     There  will  be  three  railroad  tracks  on  the 
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wharf.  The  su^ax  conveyor  system  eliminated  from  this  contract 
will  be  installed  later. 

This  wharf  will  accommodate  the  largest  vessels  running  to  Kahu- 
lui  and  will  be  capable  of  giving  them  quick  dispatch. 

When  completed  the  wharf  will  be  approximately  500  feet  long 
and  166  feet  wide  with  a  combined  general  merchandise  and  sugar 
storage  shed  approximately  132  feet  wide  and  375  feet  long. 

The  inner  location  was  selected  for  this  wharf  in  view  oi  the  prob- 
able future  development  of  the  harbor  even  though  considerable 
dredging  was  thus  required.     In  this  location  the  best  and  most 

Erotected  portion  of  the  harbor  is  utilized^  the  wharf  is  more  accessi- 
le  and  can  be  extended  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  structure. 

Dredging  Kahvlui  Harbor. — In  addition  to  the  dredging  included 
in  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  wharf,  approximately 
91,000  cubic  yards,  two  additional  contracts  have  been  awarded 
so  as  to  remove  all  objectionable  shoals  that  might  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  new  wharf  by  the  largest  vessels.  The  second  con- 
tract of  40,000  cubic  yards  of  dredged  material  was  awarded  to  the 
Hawaiian  Dredging  Co.  for  $30,000,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  wharf  and  harbor  improvements,  Maui,  and  the  third 
contract  of  66,000  cubic  yards  was  awarded  to  the  same  company 
for  the  siun  of  $49,500,  paid  for  from  loan-fimd  moneys  derived  from 
the  last  sale  of  bonds  as  appropriated  by  the  1921  legislature. 

ISLAND  OF  MOLOKAI. 

No  wharf  work  was  performed  on  this  island  during  the  year  other 
than  the  usual  repairs.  The  1921  legislature  appropriated  in  the 
loan  bill  $50,000  lor  a  new  wharf  and  dredging  for  the  island  of 
Molokai,  the  site  to  be  as  selected  by  the  board  of  harbor  commis- 
sioners.    An  investigation  of  proposed  wharf  sitas  will  soon  be  made. 

ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 

New  concrete  wharf,  Kuhio  Bay,  Ililo. — During  the  year  the  plans 
and  specifications  were  completed  for  this  structure  including  the 
necessary  dredging  and  a  contract  for  its  construction  awarded  to  the 
Hawaiian  Dredging  Co.  for  the  sum  of  $479,279.  The  contract  calls 
for  a  solid  filled  approach  extending  from  the  shore  end  of  the  present 
Kuhio  Wharf  to  the  bulkhead  line.  From  the  bulkhead  wul  be  a 
reinforced  concrete  pile  supported  wharf  110  feet  wide  and  258  feet 
long,  with  a  shed  77  feet  wide  and  374  feet  long,  and  with  a  double 
line  of  railroad  tracks  extending  the  entire  length  on  the  berthing 
side.  This  project,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  during  the 
next  period,  is  much  needed,  as  the  present  Kuhio  Wharf  is  taxed 
to  capacity. 

Extension  of  shed,  Kuhio   Wharf — The  shed  on  the  present  wharf 

will  be  extended  shoreward  approximately  270  feet.     The  sum  of 

$50,000  is  available  for  this  work  from  sale  of  bonds  authorized  by 

the  1921  legislature. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

The  only  new  project  undertaken  on  this  island  during  this  perioil 
was  the  reconstruction  of  Hanalei  Wharf,  described  in  this  report 
under  the  department  of  public  works.  Minor  repair  wotk  has  been 
done  on  the  several  landings. 
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TOLLS  ON  FREIGHT  PASSING  OVER  TERRITORIAL  WHARVES. 

The  act  creating  the  board  of  harbor  cx)mmissioners  gave  them  not 
only  the  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  use  of  the  shores,  shore 
waters,  wnarves,  etc.,  but  also  to  collect  wharfage,  demurrage,  etc., 
excluding  the  collection  of  tolls  or  tonnage  charges  on  freight  passing 
over  or  across  the  wharves  and  landings. 

As  the  greatest  wear  and  tear  on  the  wharves  is  caused  by  the 
handling  and  transporting  of  freight  on  and  across  them,  the  legisla- 
ture considered  it  advisable  to  amend  the  law  so  that  tolls  could  be 
collected.  This  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Con^i^Bs  of  the 
United  States  through  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  8  of  the 
1921  legislature,  with  the  result  that  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
sion act  of  1921,  passed  by  the  Congress,  amended  the  l«w  to  this 
eflFect. 

The  board  of  harbor  commissioners  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation,  consulting  with  the  principal  commercial  organizations  of 
the  various  islands,  and  a  schedule  of  tolls  was  adopted  and  placed 
in  effect  March  1,  1922.  While  minor  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered the  method  of  collections  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  at 
no  additional  expense  to  the  Territory  and  is  creating  quite  a  sub- 
stantial revenue.  The  board  of  harbor  commissioners  accepts  the 
records  of  the  various  steamship  companies,  but  their  books  are 
always  open  and  available  for  audit  if  at  any  time  it  is  considered 
advisable. 

FISH  AND  GAME  COMMISSION. 

The  principal  work  of  the  fish  and  game  commission  has  been  the 
installing  of  a  station  for  experiments  in  the  rearing  of  game  birds 
and  fish.  This  station  is  within  the  345  acres  at  Mokapu,  Oahu, 
which  was  set  aside  for  the  conunission  by  executive  order  No.  112. 

A  dock  shed  was  set  up  for  landing  materials  needed  at  the  station, 
and  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  keeping  the  boats  and  fishing  gear. 
This  shed  is  on  the  edge  of  the  coral  reef  bordering  the  channel  and  is 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  plank  walk  1,400  feet  long  set  up  on 
iron  posts. 

A  cottage  was  constructed  for  the  superintendent  of  the  station. 
There  being  no  fresh  water  on  the  property  it  is  necessary  to  depend 
on  rainfall.  A  4,000-gallon  redwood  tank  was  set  up  in  connectioii 
with  the  house,  and  a  second  tank  of  3,000  gallons  capacity  was 
erected  at  the  dock  shed.  These  are  connected  with  a  f-inch  gal- 
vanized pipe.  A  second  smaller  house  was  built  for  the  assistant  and 
a  2,000-gaIlon  tank  was  set  up  with  it.  About  twelve  acres  of  the 
land,  including  the  buildings,  have  been  inclosed  with  a  substantial 
stock-proof  fence.  About  four  acres  of  the  inclosed  land  were  plowed 
and  planted  to  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  pigeon  peas.  The  com 
failea  to  mature  because  of  trie  dry  winds  and  lack  of  rain,  but  the 
sweet  potatoes  and  peas  will  help  materially  in  furnishing  food  for 
both  the  fish  and  game  birds. 

The  division  wall  between  the  government  pond  of  Halekou  and 
the  Nuupia  Pond,  belonging  to  the  Kaneohe  Land  Co.,  was  repaired 
for  2,000  feet  to  prevent  the  fish  passing  from  one  pond  to  the  other 
during  the  high  tides.  A  series  of  five  ponds  were  next  constructed 
within  the  Halekou  Pond.     These  have  concrete  walls  and  each  is 
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approximately  one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  area.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  February.  The  ponds  were  then  stocked  with  yoimg  mullet 
and  experiments  in  feedmg  were  coxnmenced.  It  is  too  early  to 
make  a  report  on  the  results  of  this  work.  Attempts  were  made  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  to  secure  some  of  the  spawning  mullet  from 
the  reefs  of  the  open  sea,  but  the  stormy  weather  interfered  with  this 
work  and  no  ripe  female  was  obtained. 

In  February  an  inspection  was  made  of  the  streams  on  the  Island 
of  Kauai  which  had  been  stocked  with  trout.  These  were  found  to 
contain  a  ffreat  many  trout,  many  of  which  would  weigh  from  one  to 
two  pounds  each.  A  number  were  taken  with  light  tackle  and  arti- 
ficial flies.  They  struck  readily  at  both  light  ana  dark  flies  and  were 
as  game  as  the  most  game  trout  found  on  the  mainland.  Two  were 
taken,  measuring  over  15  inches  and  weighing  approximately  H 
pounds  each.  The  matured  fish  all  showed  the  spa\Miing  colors,  and 
numbers  of  fry  were  found  which  had  just  emerged  from  the  gravel, 
or  which  had  been  feeding  only  a  few  weeks.  These  trout  are  appar- 
ently reproducing  naturaUy,  and  as  the  waters  have  proved  suitaole, 
it  is  regarded  practically  certain  that  they  have  established  them- 
selves. 

The  Oregon  Fish  and  Game  Commission  last  fall  donated  to  the 
commission  16  hens  and  8  cocks  from  their  selected  stock  of  Ringneck 
pheasants,  and  an  ecjual  number  were  donated  by  the  Hawaiian  Fish 
and  Game  Association  from  a  shipment  received  from  California. 
In  the  mating  season  these  birds  were  distributed  with  one  cock  to 
every  five  hens.  A  total  of  1,555  eggs  were  laid,  630  of  which  were 
shipped,  to  various  responsible  parties  on  the  different  islands,  who 
were  willing  to  do  experimental  work  in  the  hatching  and  rearing  of 
game  birds.  The  rest  of  the  eggs  were  held  at  Qie  station  and 
chickens  were  used  for  hatching  them.  Approximately  50  of  these 
birds  have  been  sent  out  for  d^tribution  to  each  of  the  4  counties, 
and  there  are  birds  enough  on  hand  to  ship 'practically  the  same 
number  again,  and  retain  enough  birds  for  brood  stock  to  double 
the  output  next  season.  This  is  considered  a  good  showing  for  the 
first  season  and  the  percentage  of  fertilization  and  of  bir^  reared 
to  shipping  a^e  compares  f avorabljr  with  the  best  work  being  done 
on  the  mainland  game  farms,  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  jrears. 

A  shipment  of  20,000  rainbow  trout  e^s  were  received  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  station  at  Springville,  Utah,  in 
June.  Plants  were  made  in  the  Makaha  and  Wahiawa  streams  on 
Oahu,  in  the  Waihee  and  Honokohau  on  Maui  and  in  the  Honolii 
and  Wailuku  on  Hawaii.  These  eggs  were  in  very  poor  condition 
on  arrival,  but  it  is  hoped » a  few  of  the  resulting  fry  were  hardy 
enough  to  live. 

The  game  wardens  made  39  arrests  during  the  year;  1  man  was 
discharged  on  a  technicality,  7  cases  are  penaing,  and  29  conviction 
were  secured,  with  $1,362.25  collected  in  fines. 

PUBUC  UTIUTIES  COMMISSION. 

Meetings, — The  commission  held  49  regular  meetings,  3  postponed 
regular  meetings,  1 1  special  meetings,  8  rate  hearings,  and  3  investi- 
gation hearings;  3  amoumments  were  taken  for  lack  of  a  quorum. 
Tlie  hearings  are  listea  in  Exhibit  D  hereto  attached. 
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Investigations. — As  required  by  section  2227  of  the  Revised  Law^ 
of  Hawaii,  1915,  all  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  were  investigated. 
These  numbered  11;  4  were  with  tne  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.^ 
3  with  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co^  and  2  each  with  the  Hawaii 
Consolidated  Railway  and  the  Hawaii  Railway  Co. 

Com]plaintSj  opinions,  and  orders. — One  formal  and  five  infonnal 
complamts  were  filed  during  the  year.  Eight  opinions  were  rendered 
and  27  orders  were  issued,  as  follows: 

Order  No.  45,  dated  July  9,  1921,  iixins  tolls  for  craft  pafising  through  locks  of  the 
Waiakea  Improvement  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  allowing  extra  assistance  from  crews  of  such 
craft  when  necessary. 

Order  No.  46,  dated  July  20,  1921,  fixing  water  rates  of  Kohala  Ditch  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  47,  dated  July  30, 1921,  extending  time  of  order  No.  36,  allowing  operation 
of  temporary  increase  of  rate  schedule  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.^. 

Order  No  48,  dated  July  30,  1921,  extending  time  of  operation  of  order  No.  20,  allow- 
ing temporary  increase  in  rates  and  tolls  of  Maui  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.). 

*Jrder  No.  49,  dated  September  9,  1921,  allowing  temporary  increase  in  rates  of 
Kauai  Telephonic  Co. 

Order  No.  50,  dated  September  15,  1921,  extending  time  of  order  No.  36,  allowing 
operation  of  temporary  increase  of  rate  schedule  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co. 

Order  No.  51,  dated  September  19,  1921,  fixing  water  rates  of  Haleiwa  Hotel  Co. 

Order  No.  52,  dated  September  22,  1921,  supplemental  to  order  No.  46  as  to  rates 
of  Kohala  Ditch  Co.  (Ltd),  relating  to  installation  and  inspection  of  meters. 

Order  No.  53,  dated  September  26,  1921,  amending  Order  No.  51,  fixing  water  rates 
of  Haleiwa  Hotel  Co. 

Order  No.  54,  dated  September  29,  1921,  as  of  August  1,  1921,  allowing  temporary 
increase  in  rates  and  charges  of  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  55,  dated  September  29,  1921,  as  of  Aiigust  1,  1921,  further  extending 
time  of  operation  of  order  No.  20,  allowing  temporary  increase  in  rates  and  tolls  m 
Maui  Telephone  Co. 

Order  No.  56,  dated  October  13,  1921,  as  of  September  30,  1921,  further  extending 
time  of  order  No.  36,  allowing  operation  of  temporary  increase  of  rate  schedule  <n 
Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  57,  dated  October  13,  1921,  amending  order  No.  53,  fixing  water  rates  of 
Haleiwa  Hotel  Co. 

Order  No.  58,  dated  October  13,  1921,  as  of  September  29,  1921,  further  extending 
time  of  operation  of  ord^  No.  34,  allowing  temporary  increase  of  rate  schedule  (» 
Mutual  Telephone  Co. 

Order  No.  59,  dated  November  10,  1921,  fixing  rates  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.;. 

Order  No.  60,  dated  November  22,  1921,  amending  order  No.  59,  changing  date 
when  rates  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.\  become  effective  from  December  1,  1921,  to 
December  10,  1921. 

Order  No.  61,  dated  December  2,  1921,  amending  orders  Nos.  59  and  60;  changing 
date  when  rates  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.),  become  effective  and  fixing  rates  on 
prepayment  meters. 

Order  No.  62,  dated  December  15,  1921,  extending  operation  of  order  No.  49,  for 
temporary  schedule  of  rates  of  Kauai  Telephonic  Co. 

Order  No.  63,  dated  December  30,  1921,  making  permanent  the  temporary  rates 
allowed  in  order  No.  23,  of  the  Hawaii  Telephone  Co. 

Order  No.  64,  dated  January  9, 1922,  allowing  temporary  increase  of  rate  and  charges 
of  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  for  an  additional  period  of  two  months  pending  deter- 
mination of  application.  * 

Order  No.  65,  dated  February  25,  1922,  allowing  temporary  increase  in  rate  and 
charges  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.,  for  an  aaditional  period  of  one 
month,  pending  determination  of  application. 

Order  No.  66,  dated  March  2,  1922,  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  for 
the  Honolulu  Rapid  Tnmsit  Co. 

Order  No.  67,  dated  March  30,  1922,  further  extending  the  operation  of  order  No. 
49,  as  amended  by  order  No.  62,  providing  and  allowing  a  temporary  schedule  of 
rates  for  Kauai  Telephonic  Co. 

Order  No.  68,  dated  March  30,  1922,  extending  the  operation  of  order  No.  33  as 
amended  by  orders  No.  54  and  No.  64  and  No.  65,  allowing  temporary  increase  in 
rates  and  charges  of  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  69.  dated  May  23,  1922,  fixing  rates  of  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Co. 

Order  No.  70,  dated  May  23,  1922,  fixing  chaiges  for  use  of  locks  of  Waiakea  Im- 
provement Co. 
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Order  No.  71,  dated  June  1,  1922,  approving  and  authorizing  the  increase  of  capital 
stock  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

Petition  of  Honolvlu  Rapid  Transit  Co,  {Ltd,). — On  May  10,  1922, 
a  petition  was  filed  with  the  commission  by  the  Honolulu  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  (Ltd.),  for  additions,  extensions,  increases,  betterments, 
and  improvements,  and  for  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

Kstimatedcost. 

Item  1.  Construction  of  car  No.  12 $10, 000. 00 

Item  2.  Installation  shop  equipment,  one  36-inch  lathe,  one  300- ton 

wheel  press,  with  shop  alteration  for  same 13. 000. 00 

Item  3.  Purchase  of  equipment  and  construction  of  three  cars  at  $10,000 

each 30, 000.  00 

Item  4.  Installation  10,000  feet  of  500,000  c.  m.  feeder  cable 8. 000.  00 

Item  5.  Miscellaneous  paving  on  Ala  Moana,  First,  South,  and  King 
Streets,  completing  relo<'ation  of  tra<*k8  conforming  to  improvement, 

Kakaako  district 10.  (KM).  00 

Item  6.  Paving  track  liliha  Street,  between  Judd  and  Wyllie,  con- 
forming to  LiUha  Street  improvement 7.  500.  00 

Item  7.  Extension  of  the  douole  track  on  King  Street  from  Alapai  to 
Elsie  Avenue,  conforming  with  the  paving  of  King  Street,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  double  track  between  McCully  Street  and  the 

baseball  siding,  with  the  necessary  connections  and  branch-offs 204, 000.  00 

Item  8.  Double  track  King  Street  west  to  Kam.  School  sate,  permanent 
track  paralleling  present  location,  paving  with  asphalt  macadam, 

approximate  cost 21, 000.  00 

Item  9.  Rerouting  jpresent  system 96, 000.  00 

Item  10.  One  1,(K)0  k.  w.  rotary  converter  installed  in  present  power 

plant  for  emergency  use  with  power  supplied  by  H.  E.  Co $50, 000. 00 

Item  11 .  Sidings  on  McCully  and  Kalakaua  Avenue 31, 000. 00 

Item  1 2.  Paving  and  miscellaneous  capital  exiMjndituros,  1922 20, 000. 00 

Total $500,  500.  00 

This  petition  expressed  the  belief  that  the  foregoing  additions, 
extensions,  increases,  betterments  and  improvements  cotdd  be 
financed  hj  the  sale  of  capital  stock  of  said  companjr  at  par  and  asked 
that  a  hearing  be  called  forthwith  for  the  consideration  of  the  petition 
as  a  whole;  Uiat  a  public  hearing  be  called  for  the  consideration  of 
item  9;  that  the  commission  approve  the  proposed  additions,  exten- 
sions, increases,  betterments  and  improvements  and  the  cost  as  set 
forth,  and  that  an  order  of  the  commission  be  made  and  entered  in 
accordance  therewith,  including  authority  to  the  company  to  make 
the  necessary  expenditures  therefor;  that  an  order  of  this  commission 
be  made  autnorizing  said  company  to  increase  its  capital  stock  in  the 
amount  of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  capital  ex- 
penditures, said  stock  to  be  sold  at  par,  the  first  oflFcring  of  said 
amount  of  $500,000  to  be  made  to  the  stockholders  of  the  said  com- 
pany of  record  as  of  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission  pro  rata,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  in  said  company  then 
owned  by  them^  and  under  such  further  rules  and  regulations  as 
should  be  prescnbed  by  the  commission ;  and  for  such  further  orders 
as  may  appear  to  be  just  and  necessary. 

Pursuant  to  section  11,  Act  186,  of  the  session  laws  of  1921,  the 
commission  authorized  a  capital  expenditure  of  $282,  500,  as  repre- 
sented by  items  1  to  7,  with  the  understanding  that  said  Honolulu 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  (Ltd),  would  secure  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  cases  where  necessary.  The  aoove  betterments  and 
improvements  had  already  been  autnorized  by  the  board  of  directors 
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of  said  company,  and  were  under  way  on  February  23,  1922,  the  date 
on  which  the  new  franchise  went  into  eflFect. 

On  May  25,  1922,  the  commission  authorized  such  capital  expendi- 
ture as  might  be  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  betterments  and 
improvements  as  represented  bv  items  8,  10  and  11,  of  said  petition, 
it  being  agreed  that  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  would,  as  the 
work  progressed,  submit  detailed  estimates  of  cost,  for  the  approval 
of  the  commission. 

On  June  13,  15  and  29,  public  hearings  were  held  in  the  matter  of 
proposed  new  location  of  tracks  and  proposed  rerouting  of  the  present 
system  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  (Ltd.),  as  represented  by 
item  9  of  the  petition.     This  was  still  pending  on  June  30,  1922. 

On  May  25,  1922,  the  commission  authorized  a  new  issue  of  stock 
by  said  company  in  the  sum  of  $500,000.     (See  order  No.  71.) 

The  total  capital  expenditures  authorized  bv  the  commission  to 
date  are  $293,269.70. 

Pursuant  to  section  10,  Act  186  of  the  session  laws  of  1921,  the 
commission  authorized  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  (Ltd.)  to 
borrow  sufficient  money,  as  needed,  to  provide  fimds  for  current 
capital  expenditures,  the  amoimt  so  borrowed  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
first  proceeds  of  future  sale  of  stock. 

Freight  tariffs  and  dassijications. — The  following  freight  tariffs  and 
classifications  were  filed  during  the  year. 

Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  wireless  department,  tiled  July  26,  1921.  I.  C.  C.  No.  1: 
Radio  traffic  between  the  principal  islands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  also  between 
the  islands  and  ships  at  sea.     Issued  May  19,  1921,  effective  July  1, 1921. 

Ivauai  Telephonic  Co.  (Ltd.),  filed  September  26,  1921:  Classification  of  business 
and  residence  telephones,  as  defined  by  said  company  in  letter  to  commission  dated 
September  24,  1921,  approved  bv  the  commission,  September  29,  1921. 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  filed  October  8,  1921:  1.  C.  C.  No.  26  ^cancels  I.  C.  C. 
No.  24),  local  frei£;ht  tariff  and  classification,  naming  cla*^  and  commodity  rates  for 
transportation  of  freight  between  all  points  on  line  of  OJxn  Railwav  <fe  Land  Co., 
issued  August  29,  1921,  effective  October  17.  1921. 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  filed  October  11,  1921:  Index  to  tariff  publicati<ms  in 
effect  October  18,  1921. 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  filed  November  22,  1921:  Supplement  No.  I  to  I.  C.  C, 
No.  2G.  Local  freight  tariff  and  classification,  naming  class  and  commodit^*^  rates  for 
transportation  of  freirfit  between  all  points  on  line  of  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  <>o., 
issued  November  7.  1921,  effective  December  8,  1921. 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  filed  January  10,  1922:  Freight  tariff 
and  classification,  naming  class  and  commodity  rates  between  ports  of  call  on  inlands 
of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  Kaui,  Molokai,  Niihau.  and  Lanai.  Issued  December  24, 
1921,  effective  January  3,  1922. 

Oahu  Railway  <fe  I^nd  Co.,  filed  January  10,  1922:  Supplement  No.  2  to  local 
freight  ta»ff  anci  clarification  No.  3,  naming  class  and  commodity  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  freight  between  all  points  in  Hawaii  on  lines  of  Oahu  Railway  &  Land 
Co.     Issued  December  29,  1921,  effective  Januar>'  2i,  1922. 

Kahului  Railroad  Co.,  filed  February  6,  1922:  Supplement  No.  1,  local  freight 
tariff  and  classification  I.  C.  C.  No.  15.  naming  class  and  commodity  rates  between 
lUl  stations  on  line  of  Kahului  Railroad  Co..  countv  of  Maui.  Issued  December  10, 
1921,  effective  February  1,  1922. 

Auditing, — Complete  and  detailed  investijgations  of  the  accounting 
methods  and  financial  records  of  the  following  companies  were  made 
in  connection  with  applications  pending  before  the  commission: 
Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (LtaJ,  Waiakea  Improvement  Co,  (Ltd.),  Inter- 
urban  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hawaii  Telephone  Co.,  Honolulu  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  (Ltd.) ,  Hik)  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.) ,  and  Maui  Telephone  Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARDS. 

Under  an  act  entitled  "Workmen's  compensation  act''  the  legis- 
lature of  1915  created  industrial  boards  for  the  four  coimties.  Tmis 
has  been  amended  to  some  extent  in  sessions  of  the  legislatiu*e  since 
that  year. 

Fifty-one  regular  meetings  were  held  by  the  Honolulu  board  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Securities  iiUd. — Of  the  gross  total  of  employers  making  returns 
to  the  board  since  the  act  oecame  effective,  the  records  now  show 
an  active  registry  of  1,613.  Of  this  niunber,  57  carry  their  ouvn 
insurance  including  Territorial  and  city  and  county  departments  and 
the  plantations  on  Oahu. 

Employers  in  default  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act  have  been  brought  into  line  by  watchful  action  through 
the  inspection  department. 

Acciaents. — ^A  total  of  2,584  accidents  were  reported.  Of  these 
the  minor  accidents  numbered  1,714  (the  disability  for  work  not 
exceeding  the  7  days'  "no  compensation"  period);  826  accidents 
resulted  m  total  disability  periods  varying  from  10  days  to  3  months; 
in  23  instances  the  disabilitj  has  not  yet  terminated;  1  accident  has 
caused  a  permanent  total  disability,  and  20  were  fatal  accidents.  In 
1,555  cases  no  compensation  was  due  bevond  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital services  and  suppUes,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  the  regular 
wages  were  paid  durmg  the  whole  of  the  disability  (less  than  7  days). 
In  1,009  cases  of  acciaents,  compensation  was  paid  during  total  disa- 
bility amounting  to  $29,358  (tne  20  fatal  accidents  not  included). 
There  were  hearings  of  65  claims  for  permanent  partial  disability — 
amputation  or  loss  of  use  of  different  members  of  the  body. 

Compensation  awarded  under  permanent  partial  provisions  was  as 
follows: 

For  permanent  partial  disability 128, 182.  72 

For  total  disability  preceding  permanent  partial  disability 2, 808. 77 

For  medical  fees : 1,319.75 

For  hospital  expense 939. 35 

Total 33,250.59 

There  was  one  case  of  total  permanent  disability.  (Compensation 
payments  to  be  continued  not  to  exceed  312  weeks.) 

Compensation  awarded  under  death  claims  provisions  was  as 
follows : 

For  dependents,  fatal  accidents $36, 503.  91 

For  medical  bills,  fatal  accidents 105. 00 

For  hospital  bills,  fatal  accidents 53. 95 

For  bunal  expense,  fatal  accidents 865. 50 

Total 37,528.36 

Six  deaths  occurred  from  bodily  injury,  6  from  head  injury,  2  from 
bodily  bums,  2  from  internal  injuries,  1  from  infection  (pneumonia), 
1  from  drowning,  1  from  electrocution,  and  1  from  leg  torn  off. 

The  total  compensation  paid  in  oases  of  fatal  accidents,  permanent 
partial  disabilities,  and  minor  accidents  was  divided  as  follows: 

For  weekly  compensation $94, 004. 63 

For  medical  expenses 27, 866. 18 

For  hospital  expenses 5, 331.  73 

Total 127,242.54 

12285—22 5 
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Ninety-nine  cases  of  accidents  remain  unclosed,  figures  not  yet 
complete,  and  23  cases  of  prolonged  disability  where  orders  have 
been  issued  and  figures  not  complete  to  date,  making  a  total  of  122 
cases  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  financial  figures  of  this 
report. 

The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  medical  and  hospital  services  pro- 
vided by  the  sugar  plantations,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  such 
service  on  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 

Lamp  sums. — Twentv-tnree  cases  were  settled  by  a  lump-sum 
pavment,  the  sum  total  of  such  lump-sum  payments  amounting  to 
$17,230.81.     Three  petitions  for  lump-sum  settlements  were  demed. 

Claims  and  hearings. — One  hunored  and  sixty-one  claims  for 
condensation  have  been  presented  during  the  year,  involving  445 
heanngs.  These  are  exclusive  of  cases  continuea  from  the  previous 
year  and  those  closed  and  reopened  for  review  and  readjustment  on 
the  ground  of  a  change  in  condition.  Each  session  of  the  board  is 
overcrowded  with  cases  demanding  attention,  each  week^s  calendar 
being  stretched  to  the  maximum  limit. 

Of  these  claims  6  were  denied;  11  were  dismissed;  6  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and  5  no  appearance  for  hearing — ^not  able  to  locate  claimant. 
In  126  cases  compensation  was  awarded.  In  addition  to  these  161 
claims  for  compensation,  18  deUnquent  employers  were  brought 
before  the  boara  for  hearing. 

Appeals.Six  appeals  have  been  made.  Two  of  these  appeals 
were  withdrawn;  the  other  cases  on  appeal,  so  far  as  known,  nave 
not  been  brought  up  for  hearing  in  the  circuit  court. 

Legal  counsel. — The  city  and  county  attomey^s  office  has  given 
effective  and  cordial  cooperation  and  assistance  tnroughout  the  year. 

Inspection  department. — Briefly  outlined  a  portion  of  the  work  of 
the  inspection  department  is  indicated  by  the  following: 

1.  Investigation  of  claims:  Numerous  claims  for  compensation 
have  been  mvestigated;  disputed  circiunstances  surrounding  22 
accidents;  9  death  claims  (verifying  facts  of  accident,  nationality, 
legitimacy  of  marriage,  and  parentage  of  children) ;  five  special  cases, 
verifying  pay  rolls,  average  weekly  wages,  and  relative  data  per- 
taininj?  to  the  case. 

2.  Expiration  of  security  and  delinquents:  Investigated  42  can- 
celed poUcies,  reasons  for  cancellation;  and  161  instances  where 
security  lapsed  (poUcies  or  insurance  expired  and  not  renewed). 
Eighteen  employers  in  default  under  section  46  referred  to  the  city 
ana  county  attorney  for  prosecution  of  suit  as  stipulated  under 
section  48  of  the  act. 

3.  Investigations  and  inspections:  Two  hundred  sixty-eight 
employers — individual  employers,  finns  and  industries — ^have  been 
inspected  and  conditions  investigated;  112  in  Honolulu — (64  of  this 
niimber  having  never  made  returns  to  the  board)  and  166  in  the  out- 
lying districts  of  Oahu  (116  of  these  business  concerns  having  never 
made  returns  to  the  board).  The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  the 
plantations,  which  (with  one  exception)  have  Been  visited  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Hawaii  board  held  12  regular  meetings  and  1  special  meeting 
during  the  period.  There  were  928  accidents  reported ;  6  were  f atiu 
and  84  necessitated  the  absence  of  the  employee  for  periods  ranging 
from  1  month  to  3  months.  The  majority  were  minor  cases.  Of  the 
accidents  reported  113  were  trivial,  the  employee  returning  to  work 
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the  same  day,  and  in  20  other  cases  the  employee  was  absent  only 
one  day. 

The  Maui  board  held  a  total  of  12  meetings  during  the  year,  at 
which  767  accidents  were  reported,  as  follows:  Seven  days'  duration 
or  less,  414;  over  seven  days,  212;  pending,  134;  fatalities,  7.  The 
total  compensation  paid  recovered  employees  was  $5,191.78,  the 
proportion  paid  by  insurance  companies  being  $895.93  and  by  self- 
insuring  concerns  $4,295.85.  The  compensation  now  being  paid  as 
death  Mnefits  by  self-insuring  companies  monthly  to  38  dependents 
amoimts  to  $417.45.  Lump-sum  payments  by  self4nsunng  con- 
cerns were  as  follows:  For  olindness,  $6,644.18;  loss  of  use  of  foot, 
$1,307.74;  death  (balance),  $515.63;  disability  (balance),  $200.  Peri- 
odical payments  for  amputations,  etc.  by  insiutiiice  companies 
monthly  were  $60  and  by  self-insuring  concerns  $292.55. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  Kauai  board  was 
187,  including  5  fatal  accidents.  Compensation  was  reported  in 
66  cases. 

PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

Committeey  manual  and  industrial  education. — ^With  the  intention 
of  connecting  more  closely  the  educational  facilities  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  manual  and  industrial  activities  of  the  islands,  the 
governor  early  in  the  calendar  year  appointed  a  volunteer  committee 
of  men  and  women  to  investigate  needs  along  this  line.  The  sub- 
committees have  in  progress  a  series  of  important  investigations, 
and  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  general  committee  will 
shortly  be  presented.  At  the  present  time,  two  prominent  features 
of  the  committee's  report  are:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a  demonstra- 
tion school,  wherein  the  elementary  curriculum  will  be  reorganized 
and  redirected,  given  an  agricultural  background  and  coordinated 
with  local  industries.  This  school  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  similar 
reconstruction  throughout  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Territory: 
(2)  the  organization  of  an  agricultural  school  for  boys  who  are  drop- 
ping out  of  the  elementary  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
{practical  vocational  training  in  agriculture  ana  allied  work.  The 
ollowing  persons  compose  the  general  committee:  George  F.  Ren  ton, 
jr.,  chairman;  Vaughan  MacCaughejr,  secretary;  Richard  A.  Cooke, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Dean,  James  D.  Dole,  Hamilton  P.  -^^g©©,  Frank  E.  Midkiff, 
Charles  F.  Loomis  Miss  Lucy  Ward,  Edgar  Wood,  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Donaghho. 

English-speaJcing  schools. — Owing  to  Hawaii's  peculiar  social  and 
racial  background,  a  large  percentajge  of  the  chilclren  who  come  into 
the  public  schools,  come  from  foreign  homes,  in  which  English  is  a 
forei^  language.  During  recent  years  there  has  been  widespread 
and  insistent  demand  for  high  standards  of  EngUsh  in  the  schools. 
The  central  grammar  school,  in  Honolulu,  is  being  restored  to  its 
former  status,  with  special  requirements  in  English.  In  the  coming 
school  year  special  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  uie  English  standards 
of  this  school,  and  this  program  will  be  gradually  extended  throughout 
the  Territory. 

Foreign4anguage  schools, — ^A  joint  committee,  comprising  repre^ 
sentative  Japanese  appointed  by  the  former  Consul  General  Yada, 
and  representative  .Maerican  members,  appointed  by  Ex-Gov. 
Walter  F.  Frear,  has  been  at  work  upon  the  Japanese  language 
school  course  of  study  and  textbooks,  ana  a  report  is  expected  shortly. 
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A  similar  joint  committee  has  been  organized  by  the  Chinese,  which 
will  also  make  firm  recommendations  to  the  department.  The  de- 
partment has  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  the  language  schools  the 
opportunity  of  making  recommendations  for  their  own  improvement. 
It  IS  the  general  imderstanding  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
mainland,  that  language  instruction  should  be  given  by  the  regular 
government  agencies. 

Representation  at  National  Education  Convention,  Boston. — During 
the  past  year  the  Hawaii  Education  Association  has  been  organized, 
embracing  the  Territory  and  afhliating  the  local  and  island  asso- 
ciations. The  Hawaii  association,  in  turn,  is  a  member  of  the 
national  organization.  A  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Boston  con- 
vention, comprising  the  foUowmg  persons:  Mr.  H.  M.  Wells,  chair- 
man, president  Hawaii  Education  Association;  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Mathews,  president  Oahu  Teachers'  Association;  Miss  Elsie  H. 
Wilcox,  commissioner  of  public  instruction,  representing  Kauai 
Teachers*  Association;  F.  A.  Clowes,  industrial  supervisor^  Hawaii, 

f)resident  Hilo  Teachers'  Union;  J.  A.  Wilson,  pnncipal,  LiUuoka- 
ani  School;  William  K.  Hoopii,  principal,  Kahului  School,  delegate 
at  large. 

Revision  of  courses  of  study, — Important  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  Territory.  Valuable  contributions  have 
been  made  by  the  committees  of  teachers,  principals,  and  others  on 
the  several  islands.  These  revisions  will  be  published  for  the  coming 
year. 

Reorganization y  Territorial  Normal  and  Training  School. — ^The 
progress  in  the  improvement  and  reoi^anization  of  the  normal 
school  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  gratifjdng.  Among  the 
many  features  of  reorganization  may  be  mentioned :  The  new  rural 
school  unit  at  Waimanalo;  the  change  of  the  old-fashioned  summer 
school  into  a  modernized  summ^  session  of  the  normal  school;  the 
plan  of  acquiring,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  suitable  site  adjacent  to 
the  University  of  Hawaii;  the  discontinuance  of  critic  positions; 
and  that,  begmning  in  September,  1922,  only  high-school  graduates 
should  be  admitted  to  tne  normal  school  proper.  The  two-year 
professional  course  is  being  developed  and  will  rapidly  become  the 
sole  course  offered  by  the  school. 

Dormitory  and  scholarships. — ^A  large  residence  with  cottages  near 
the  school  has  been  acquired  as  a  dormitory  for  women  students  of 
the  normal  school,  and  the  successful  operation  of  the  new  system 
of  scholarships  for  worthy  students  in  the  normal  school  has  been 
effected.  This  tends  to  make  possible  attendance  at  the  normal 
school  on  the  part  of  young  people  from  remote  sections  of  the 
islands. 

Bureau,  of  mouth  hygiene. — A  forward  step  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequence has  been  the  establishment  of  an  official  bureau  of  mouth 
hygiene,  comprising  a  director,  a  supervising  dental  hygienist,  and  a 
stiSf  of  dental  hy^ienists.  The  hygienists  will  begin  their  work  in 
the  public  school  m  September,  1922.  The  work  will  be  extended 
throughout  the  Territory  just  as  rapidly  as  means  permit.  The 
development  of  this  work  in  the  public  schools  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  fine  team  work  between  private  philanthropy  and  gov- 
ernment organization. 
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Physical  education, — ^The  importance  of  physical  education  is 
being  recognized  more  and  more  clearly  throughout  our  island  com- 
munities. As  the  department  does  not  have  adequate  funds  to 
emplov  well-qualified  physical  instructors,  a  plan  of  cooperation  has 
been  developed  in  several  of  the  plantations  and  rural  communities 
whereby  the  local  welfare  workerfe  who  are  certificated  as  teachers 
and  who  have  the  requisite  training  in  physical  education  are 
appointed  by  the  department  to  carry  on  this  work  in  the  schools. 

Military  instruction* — Units  of  the  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  will  be  established  in  McKinley  High  School  September, 
1922,  under  the  provisions  of  section  55c,  national  defense  act.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  military  instruction  may  be  extended  to  the  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  throughout  the  Territory  within  tne 
next  few  years. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, — ^This  important  Territorial  institu- 
tion has  grown  steadily  in  enrollment  and  in  the  quality  of  its  work 
during  the  past  few  years.  Plans  have  been  approved  for  two  large 
bungdow  aormitories,  which  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term.  This  will  put  the  institution  on  a  boarding- 
school  basis  instead  of  day  school  as  heretofore,  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  receive  children  from  rural  Oahu  and  the  other  islands. 

Texiboolcs  and  supplementary  readin^g, — Good  headway  has  been 
made  in  the  dissemmation  of  supplementary  reading  throughout  the 
elementary  schools.  This  was  possible  through  a  legislative  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  for  the  biennial  period.  The  adoption  of  a 
modem  series  of  arithmetics  noted  for  their  practical  applications  and 
their  teaching  in  terms  of  industry  is  another  step  toward  connecting 
Hawaii's  schools  with  Hawaii's  industries.  The  department  has 
recently  laid  down  the  policy  that,  beginning  September,  1922, 
''agriculture  and  handicrafts"  shall  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  of  the  primary  grades  throughout  the  public  schools. 

School  fairs  and  exhibits, — A  feature  that  did  much  to  inform  the 
general  public  concerning  the  excellent  and  varied  activities  of  the 

Eublic  schools  was  the  series  of  school  fairs  and  exhibits  held  in 
[onolulu,  Kahului,  Hilo,  and  Lihue  at  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits  in  handwork,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural products,  illustrative  material,  etc.,  there  were  excellent 
showings  in  the  field  of  domestic  science,  cooking,  sewing,  dress- 
making, millinery,  and  other  household  arts  and  crafts.  Vocal  and 
instrumental  musical  numbers,  athletic  programs,  and  other  special 
attractions  also  added  to  the  interest. 

Hawaiian  handicrafts,  language  and  history. — ^Another  line  of  devel- 
opment of  peculiar  focal  interest  that  has  progressed  steadily  is  in 
the  fields  of  Hawaiian  handicrafts,  language  and  history.  The 
department  of  Hawaiian  handicrafts  at  the  Territorial  Normal  School 
is  now  well  organized  find  doing  high-grade  work.  During  the 
coming  school  year,  a  department  will  be  organized  at  the  McKinley 
High  School  and  similar  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  other  Oahu 
schools  as  a  part  of  the  normal  school  extension  program.  Regular 
classes  in  the  Hawaiian  language  and  history  are  held  at  the  Terri- 
torial Normal  and  Training  School,  the  McKjWey  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  The  desirability  of  perpetuating  the  best 
linguistic,  historical  and  cultural  elements  of  the  interesting  Polyne- 
sian civilization  that  once  dominated  these  islands  is  obvious. 
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TOLLS  ON  FREIGHT  PASSING  OVER  TERRITORIAL  WHARVES. 

The  act  creating  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  gave  them  not 
only  the  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  use  of  the  shores,  shore 
waters,  wnarves,  etc.,  but  also  to  collect  wharfage,  demurrage,  etc., 
excluding  the  collection  of  tolls  or  tonnage  charges  on  freight  passing 
over  or  across  the  wharves  and  landings. 

As  the  greatest  wear  and  tear  on  the  wharves  is  caused  by  the 
handling  and  transporting  of  freight  on  and  across  them,  the  legisla- 
ture considered  it  advisable  to  amend  the  law  so  that  tolls  could  be 
collected.  This  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Con^r«6s  of  the 
United  States  through  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No-  8  of  the 
1921  legislature,  with  the  result  that  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
sion act  of  1921,  passed  by  the  Congress,  amended  the  l«w  to  this 
eflFect. 

The  board  of  harbor  commissioners  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation,  consulting  with  the  principal  commercial  organizations  of 
the  various  islands,  and  a  schedule  of  tolls  was  adopted  and  placed 
in  effect  March  1,  1922.  While  minor  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered the  method  of  collections  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  at 
no  additional  expense  to  the  Territory  and  is  creating  quite  a  sub- 
stantial revenue.  The  board  of  harbor  commissioners  accepts  the 
records  of  the  various  steamship  companies,  but  their  books  are 
always  open  and  available  for  audit  if  at  any  time  it  is  considered 
advisable. 

FISH  AND  GAME  COMMISSION. 

The  principal  work  of  the  fish  and  game  commission  has  been  the 
installing  of  a  station  for  experiments  in  the  rearing  of  game  birds 
and  fish.  This  st>ation  is  within  the  345  acres  at  Mokapu,  Oahu, 
which  was  set  aside  for  the  conunission  by  executive  order  No.  112. 

A  dock  shed  was  set  up  for  landing  materials  needed  at  the  station, 
and  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  keeping  the  boats  and  fishing  gear. 
This  shed  is  on  the  edge  of  the  coral  reef  bordering  the  channel  and  is 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  plank  walk  1,400  feet  long  set  up  on 
iron  posts. 

A  cottage  was  constructed  for  the  superintendent  of  the  station. 
There  being  no  fresh  water  on  the  property  it  is  necessary  to  depend 
on  rainfall.  A  4,000-gallon  redwood  tank  was  set  up  in  connection 
with  the  house,  and  a  second  tank  of  3,000  gallons  capacity  was 
erected  at  the  dock  shed.  These  are  connected  with  a  f-incn  gal- 
vanized pipe.  A  second  smaller  house  was  built  for  the  assistant  and 
a  2,000-^allon  tank  was  set  up  with  it.  About  twelve  acres  of  the 
land,  including  the  buildings,  have  been  inclosed  with  a  substantial 
stock-proof  fence.  About  four  acres  of  the  inclosed  land  were  plowed 
and  planted  to  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  pigeon  peas.  The  com 
failed  to  mature  because  of  trie  dry  winds  and  lack  of  rain,  but  the 
sweet  potatoes  and  peas  will  help  materially  in  furnishing  food  for 
both  the  fish  and  game  birds. 

The  division  wall  between  the  government  pond  of  Halekou  and 
the  Nuupia  Pond,  belonging  to  the  Kaneohe  Land  Co.,  was  repaired 
for  2,000  feet  to  prevent  the  fish  passing  from  one  pond  to  the  other 
during  the  high  tides.  A  series  of  five  ponds  were  next  constructed 
within  the  Halekou  Pond.     These  have  concrete  walls  and  each  is 
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approxixnately  one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  area.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  February.  The  ponds  were  then  stocked  with  young  mullet 
and  experiments  in  feedmg  were  commenced.  It  is  too  early  to 
make  a  report  on  the  results  of  this  work.  Attempts  were  made  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  to  secure  some  of  the  spawning  mullet  from 
the  reefs  of  the  open  sea,  but  the  stormy  weather  interbred  with  this 
w^ork  and  no  ripe  female  was  obtained. 

In  February  an  inspection  was  made  of  the  streams  on  the  Island 
of  Kauai  which  had  been  stocked  with  trout.  These  were  foimd  to 
contain  a  great  many  trout,  many  of  which  would  weigh  from  one  to 
two  pounds  each.  A  number  were  taken  with  light  tackle  and  arti- 
ficial flies.  They  struck  readily  at  both  light  and  dark  flies  and  were 
as  game  as  the  most  game  trout  found  on  the  mainland.  Two  were 
taken,  measuring  over  15  inches  and  weighing  approximately  1^ 
pounds  each.  Tne  matured  fish  all  showed  the  spawning  colors,  and 
numbers  of  fry  were  found  which  had  just  emerged  from  the  gravel, 
or  which  had  been  feeding  only  a  few  weeks.  These  trout  are  appar- 
ently reproducing  naturally,  and  as  the  waters  have  proved  suitaole, 
it  is  regarded  practically  certain  that  they  have  established  them- 
selves. 

The  Oregon  Fish  and  Game  Commission  last  fall  donated  to  the 
commission  16  hens  and  8  cocks  from  their  selected  stock  of  Ringneck 
pheasants,  and  an  equal  nimiber  were  donated  by  the  Hawaiian  Fish 
and  Game  Association  from  a  shipment  received  from  California. 
In  the  mating  season  these  birds  were  distributed  with  one  cock  to 
every  five  hens.  A  total  of  1,555  eggs  were  laid,  630  of  which  were 
shipped,  to  various  responsible  parties  on  the  different  islands,  who 
were  willing  to  do  experimental  work  ii;!  the  hatching  and  rearing  of 
game  birds.  The  rest  of  the  eggs  were  held  at  me  station  and 
chickens  were  used  for  hatching  tnem.  Approximately  50  of  these 
birds  have  beeil  sent  out  for  distribution  to  each  of  the  4  coimties, 
and  there  are  birds  enough  on  hand  to  ship 'practically  the  same 
number  again,  and  retain  enough  birds  for  brood  stocK  to  double 
the  output  next  season.  This  is  considered  a  good  showing  for  the 
first  season  and  the  percentage  of  fertilization  and  of  birds  reared 
to  shipping  age  compares  favorably  with  the  best  work  being  done 
on  the  mainStnd  game  farms,  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  j^ears. 

A  shipment  of  20,000  rainbow  trout  eggs  were  received  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  station  at  Springville,  Utah,  in 
June.  Plants  were  made  in  the  Makaha  and  Wahiawa  streams  on 
Oahu,  in  the  Waihee  and  Honokohau  on  Maui  and  in  the  Honolii 
and  Wailuku  on  Hawaii.  These  eggs  were  in  very  poor  condition 
on  arrival,  but  it  is  hoped  ♦a  few  oi  the  resulting  fry  were  hardy 
enough  to  live. 

The  game  wardens  made  39  arrests  during  the  year;  1  man  was 
discharged  on  a  technicality,  7  cases  are  pending,  and  29  conviction 
were  secured,  with  $1,362.25  collected  in  fines. 

PUBUC  UTIUTIES  COMMISSION. 

Meetings. — The  commission  held  49  regular  meetings,  3  postponed 
regular  meetings,  1 1  special  meetings,  8  rate  hearings,  and  3  investi- 
gation hearings;  3  amoumments  were  taken  for  lack  of  a  quorum. 
The  hearings  are  listea  in  Exhibit  D  hereto  attached. 
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Investiqaiions, — As  required  by  section  2227  of  the  Revised  Laws 
of  Hawaii,  1915,  all  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  were  investigated. 
These  numbered  11;  4  were  with  tne  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.^ 
3  with  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  and  2  each  with  the  Hawaii 
ConsoUdated  Railway  and  the  Hawaii  Railway  Co. 

Com^laintSf  opinions^  and  orders. — One  formal  and  five  informal 
complaints  were  filed  during  the  year.  Eight  opinions  were  rendered 
and  27  orders  were  issued,  as  follows : 

Order  No,  45,  dated  July  9,  1921,  lixinc;  tolls  for  craft  passing  through  locks  of  the 
Waiakea  Improvement  Co.  (Ltdj,  and  allowing  extra  assistance  from  crews  of  such 
craft  when  necessary. 

Order  No.  46,  dated  July  20,  1921,  fixing  water  rates  of  Kohala  Ditch  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  47,  dated  July  30, 1921,  extending  time  of  order  No.  36,  allowing  operation 
of  temporary  increase  of  rate  schedule  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No  48,  dated  July  30,  1921,  extending  time  of  operation  of  order  No.  20,  allow- 
ing temporary  increase  in  rates  and  tolls  of  Maui  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  49,  dated  September  9,  1921,  allowing  temporary  increase  in  rates  of 
Kauai  Telephonic  Co. 

Order  Xo.  50,  dated  September  15,  1921,  extending  time  of  order  No.  36,  allowing 
operation  of  temporary  increase  of  rate  schedule  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co. 

Order  No.  51,  dated  September  19,  1921,  fixing  water  rates  of  Haleiwa  Hotel  Co. 

Order  Xo.  52,  dated  September  22,  1921,  supplemental  to  order  Xo.  46  as  to  rates 
of  Kohala  Ditch  Co.  (Ltd),  relating  to  installation  and  inspection  of  meters. 

Order  No.  53,  dated  September  26,  1921,  amending  Order  No.  51,  fixing  water  rates 
of  Haleiwa  Hotel  Co. 

Order  No.  54,  dated  September  29,  1921,  as  of  August  1,  1921,  allowing  temporary 
increase  in  rates  and  charges  of  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  55,  dated  September  29,  1921,  as  of  August  1,  1921,  further  extending 
time  of  operation  of  order  No.  20,  allowing  temp<nury  increase  in  rates  and  tolls  of 
Maui  Telephone  Co. 

Order  No.  56,  dated  October  13,  1921,  as  of  September  30,  1921,  further  extending 
time  of  order  No.  36,  allowing  operation  of  temporary  increase  of  rate  schedule  of 
Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  57,  dated  October  13,  1921,  amending  order  No.  53,  fixing  water  rates  of 
Haleiwa  Hotel  Co. 

Order  No.  58,  dated  October  13,  1921,  as  of  September  29,  1921,  further  extending 
time  of  operation  of  order  No.  34,  allowing  temporary  increase  of  rate  schedule  of 
Mutual  Telephone  Co. 

Order  No.  59,  dated  November  10,  1921,  fixing  rates  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  60,  dated  November  22,  1921,  amending  order  No.  59,  changing  date 
when  rates  of  Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.),  become  effective  from  December  1,  1921,  to 
December  10,  1921. 

Order  No.  61,  dated  December  2,  1921,  amending  orders  Nos.  59  and  60;  changing 
date  when  rates  of  Honolulu  Gras  Co.  (Ltd.),  become  effective  and  fixing  rates  on 
prepavment  meters. 

Order  No.  62,  dated  December  15,  1921,  extending  operation  of  order  No.  49,  for 
temporarv  schedule  of  rates  of  Kauai  Telephonic  Co. 

Order  No.  63,  dated  December  30,  1921,  making  permanent  the  temporary  rates 
allowed  in  order  No.  23,  of  the  Hawaii  Telephone  Co. 

Order  No.  64,  dated  January  9, 1922,  allowing  temporary  increase  of  rate  and  charges 
of  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  for  an  additional  period  of  two  months  pending  deter- 
mination of  application.  * 

Order  No.  65,  dated  February  25,  1922,  allowing  temporarv  increase  in  rate  and 
charges  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.,  for  an  additional  period  of  one 
month,  pending  determination  of  application. 

Order  No.  66,  dated  March  2,  1922,  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  for 
the  Honolulu  Rapid  Tnmsit  Co. 

Order  No.  67,  dated  March  30,  1922,  further  extending  the  operation  of  order  No. 
49,  as  amended  by  order  No.  62,  providing  and  allowing  a  temporary  schedule  of 
rates  for  Kauai  Telephonic  Co. 

Order  No.  68,  dated  March  30,  1922,  extending  the  operation  of  order  No.  33  as 
amended  by  orders  No.  54  and  No.  64  and  No.  65,  allowing  temporary  increase  in 
rates  and  charges  of  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Order  No.  69.  dated  May  23,  1922,  fixing  rates  of  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Co. 

Order  No.  70,  dated  May  23,  1922,  fixing  chaiges  for  use  of  locks  of  Waiakea  Im- 
provement Co. 
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Order  No.  71,  dated  June  1,  1922,  approving  and  authorizing  the  increase  of  capital 
stock  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  t3o. 

Petition  of  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  (Ltd,). — On  May  10,  1922, 
a  petition  was  filed  with  the  commission  by  the  Honolulu  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  (Ltd.),  for  additions,  extensions,  increases,  betterments, 
and  improvements,  and  for  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

Estimated  cost. 

Item  1.  Construction  of  car  No.  12 $10, 000. 00 

Item  2.  Installation  shop  equipment,  one  36-inch  lathe,  one  300-ton 

wheel  press,  with  shop  alteration  for  same 13. 000. 00 

Item  3.  Purchase  of  equipment  and  construction  of  three  cars  at  $10,000 

each 30, 000. 00 

Item  4.  Installation  10,000  feet  of  500,000  c.  m.  feeder  cable 8. 000. 00 

Item  5.  Miscellaneous  paving  on  Ala  Moana,  First,  South,  and  King 
Streets,  completing  relocation  of  tracks  conforming  to  improvement, 

Kakaako  district 10, 000. 00 

Item  6.  Paving  track  Liliha  Street,  between  Judd  and  Wyllie,  con- 
forming to  Liliha  Street  improvement 7. 500. 00 

Item  7.  Extension  of  the  double  track  on  King  Street  from  Alapai  to 
Elsie  Avenue,  conformine  with  the  paving  of  King  Street,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  double  track  between  AicCuUy  Street  and  the 

baseball  siding,  with  the  necessary  connections  and  branch-offs 204, 000. 00 

Item  8.  Double  track  King  Street  west  to  Kam.  School  gate,  permanent 
track  paralleling  present  location,  paving  with  asphalt   macadam, 

approximate  cost 21, 000. 00 

Item  9.  Rerouting  present  system 96, 000. 00 

Item  10.  One  1,(X)0  k.  w.  rotary  converter  installed  in  present  power 

plant  for  emergency  use  with  power  supplied  by  H.  E.  Co $60, 000. 00 

Item  U.  Sidings  on  McCully  and  Kalakaua  Avenue 31, 000. 00 

Item  12.  Paving  and  miscellaneous  capital  expenditures.  1922 20, 000. 00 

Total $500,500.00 

This  petition  expressed  the  belief  that  the  foregoing  additions, 
extensions,  increases,  betterments  and  improvements  could  be 
financed  hj  the  sale  of  capital  stock  of  said  companjr  at  par  and  asked 
that  a  hearing  be  called  forthwith  for  the  consideration  of  the  petition 
as  a  whole;  tiiat  a  public  hearing  be  called  for  the  consideration  of 
item  9;  that  the  commission  approve  the  proposed  additions,  exten- 
sions, increases,  betterments  and  improvements  and  the  cost  as  set 
forth,  and  that  an  order  of  the  commission  be  made  and  entered  in 
accordance  therewith,  includmg  authority  to  the  company  to  make 
the  necessary  expenditures  therefor;  that  an  order  of  this  commission 
be  made  authorizing  said  company  to  increase  its  capital  stock  in  the 
amount  of  $600,0(]S,  for  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  capital  ex- 
penditures, said  stock  to  be  sold  at  par,  the  first  oflFering  of  said 
amount  of  $500,000  to  be  made  to  the  stockholders  of  the  said  com- 
pany of  record  as  of  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission  pro  rata,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  in  said  companj  then 
owned  by  them,  and  under  such  further  rules  and  regulations  as 
should  be  prescribed  by  the  commission;  and  for  such  further  orders 
as  may  appear  to  be  just  and  necessary. 

Pursuant  to  section  11,  Act  186,  of  the  session  laws  of  1921,  the 
commission  authorized  a  capital  expenditure  of  $282,  500,  as  repre- 
sented by  items  1  to  7,  witn  the  understanding  that  saidllonoiidu 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  (Ltd),  would  secure  the  approval  of  thie  board  of 
supervisors  in  cases  where  necessary.  The  aoove  betterments  and 
improvements  had  already  been  autnorized  by  the  board  of  directors 
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of  said  company,  and  were  under  way  on  February  23,  1922,  the  date 
on  which  the  new  franchise  went  into  effect. 

On  May  25,  1922,  the  commission  authorized  such  capital  expendi- 
ture as  might  be  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  betterments  and 
improvements  as  represented  by  items  8,  10  and  11,  of  said  petition, 
it  being  agreed  that  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  would,  as  the 
work  progressed,  submit  detailed  estimates  of  cost,  for  the  approval 
of  the  commission. 

On  Jime  13,  15  and  29,  public  hearings  were  held  in  the  matter  of 
proposed  new  location  of  tracks  and  proposed  rerouting  of  the  present 
system  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  (Ltd.),  as  represented  by 
item  9  of  the  petition.     This  was  still  pending  on  June  30, 1922. 

On  May  25,  1922,  the  commission  authorized  a  new  issue  of  stock 
by  said  company  in  the  sum  of  $500,000.     (See  order  No.  71.) 

The  total  capital  expenditures  authorized  bv  the  commission  to 
date  are  $293,269.70. 

Pursuant  to  section  10,  Act  186  of  the  session  laws  of  1921,  the 
commission  authorized  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  (Ltd.)  to 
borrow  sufficient  money,  as  needed,  to  provide  fimds  for  current 
capital  expenditures,  the  amount  so  borrowed  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
first  proceeds  of  future  sale  of  stock. 

Freight  tariffs  and  classifications, — The  following  freight  tariffs  and 
classifications  were  filed  during  the  year. 

Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  wireless  department,  filed  July  26,  1^1.  I.  C.  C.  No.  1: 
Radio  traffic  between  the  principal  islands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  also  between 
the  islands  and  ships  at  sea.     Issued  May  19,  1921,  effective  July  1,  1921. 

Kauai  Telephonic  Co.  (Ltd.),  filed  September  26,  1921:  Classification  of  business 
and  residence  telephones,  as  defined  by  said  company  in  letter  to  commission  dated 
September  24,  1921.  approved  bv.the  commission,  September  29,  1921. 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  filed  October  8,  1921:  I.  C.  C.  No.  26  (cancels  I.  C.  C. 
No.  24),  local  freight  tariff  and  classification,  naming  class  and  commodity  rates  for 
transportation  of  freight  between  all  points  on  line  of  0.:hu  Railwav  &  Land  Co., 
issued  August  29,  1921,  effective  October  17,  1921. 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  filed  October  11,  1921:  Index  to  tariff  publications  in 
effect  October  18,  1921. 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co..  filed  November  22.  1921;  Supplement  No.  I  to  I.  C.  C. 
No.  2G.  Local  freight  tariff  and  clas-^ification,  naming  cla««  and  commoditv  rates  for 
transportation  of  freight  between  all  points  on  line  of  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  CV)., 
issued  November  7,  1921,  effective  December  8,  1921. 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  filed  January  10,  1922:  Freight  tariff 
and  cla«wlfi cation,  naming  class  and  commodity  rates  between  ports  of  call  on  islands 
of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  Kaui,  Molokai.  Niihau.  and  Lanai.  Issued  December  24, 
1921,  effective  Januarj' 3,  1922. 

Oahu  Railway  <fe  Land  Co.,  filed  Januar}^  10,  1922:  Supplement  No.  2  to  local 
freight  tawff  and  clarification  No.  3,  naming  cla^s  and  commodity  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  freight  between  all  points  in  Hawaii  on  lines  of  Oahu  Railway  &  Land 
Co.     Issued  December  29,  1921,  effective  Januar>'  2i,  1922. 

Kahului  Railroad  Co.,  filed  February  6,  1922:  Supplement  No.  I,  local  freight 
tariff  and  classification  1.0.  C.  No.  15.  naming  class  and  commodity  rates  between 
ail  stations  on  line  of  Kahului  Railroad  Co.,  countv  of  Maui.  Issued  December  10, 
1921,  effective  Februarj-  1,  1922. 

Auditing, — Complete  and  detailed  inyest^ations  of  the  acooimting 
methods  and  financial  records  of  the  following  companies  were  made 
in  connection  with  applications  pending  before  the  commission: 
Honolulu  Gas  Co.  (LtaJ,  Waiakea  Improvement  Co.  (Ltd.),  Inter- 
urban  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hawaii  Telephone  Co.,  Honolulu  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  (Ltd.) ,  Hilo  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.) ,  and  Maui  Telephone  Co. 
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The  experiment  station  at  Waiakea,  near  Hilo,  Hawaii,  has  been 
started  during  the  year,  and  experiments  in  cane  culture  are  already 
well  under  way  with  about  75  acres  in  cane  which  will  be  ready  to 
harvest  next  year.  The  establishment  of  work  with  farm  animals 
and  diversified  crops  will  occupy  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
during  the  next  year. 

BOARD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  industrial  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  board, 
one  for  boys,  situated  at  Waialee,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island 
of  Oahu,  and  one  for  girls,  at  MoiliUi,  a  suburb  of  Honolulu.  The 
institutions  receive  and  care  for  all  the  juvenile  delinquents  who  are 
not  paroled  or  put  on  probation  by  the  juvenile  court  m  Honolulu  or 
the  circuit  judges  on  the  outside  islands,  who  also  act  as  juvenile 
judges.  Instruction  is  chiefly  vocational  and  the  children  receive  a 
portion  of  their  earnings. 

Boys'  Industrial  ScTmoI. — ^There  were  151  boys  in  the  school  on 
June  30,  1921.  Boys  were  admitted  during  tne  year  as  follows: 
First  conmiitments,  67;  second  conamitments,  9;  third  commitments, 
2;  returned  from  parole,  6;  returned  from  Home  for  Feeble-Minded, 
1 ;  total,  85. 

Departures  were  as  follows:  Paroled,  53;  pardoned,  1;  discharged, 
6;  sent  to  jail,  7;  sent  to  Home  for  Feeble-Minded,  3;  died,  1; 
deserted,  not  apprehended,  1 ;  total,  72. 

The  total  enrollment  on  June  30,  1922,  was  164;  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year,  166.6. 

The  85  boys  admitted  were  listed  for  the  following  offenses:  -Lar- 
ceny, 46;  truancy,  9;  incorrigibility,  7;  violating  parole,  6;  bur- 
glary, 6;  violating  probation,  2;  delmquencj,  2;  running  away  from 
home,  2;  vagrancy,  2;  miscon version,  1;  illicit  sexual  intercourse,' 1 ; 
disobedience,  1. 

Seventy-one  boys  came  from  Honolulu,  11  from  Hawaii,  and  3 
from  Kauai. 

Ages  were  as  follows:  10  years,  1;  10  years,  2;  11  years,  4;  12  years, 
6;  13  years,  6;  14  years,  15;  15  years,  24;  16  years,  13;  17  years,  14. 

Races  were  represented  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  28;  part  Hawaiians, 
21 ;  Portuguese,  14;  Chinese,  9;  Japanese,  4;  Porto  Ricans,  4;  Filipinos, 
1;  American-Portuguese,  1;  American-Chinese,  1;  Russian,  1; 
American,  1. 

OirW  Industrial  School. — There  were  121  girls  in  the  school  and  41 
on  parole,  or  a  total  of  162  \mder  supervision  July  1,  1921.  The 
fiscal  jrear  saw  50  commitments,  making  a  grand  total  of  212  under 
supervision  during  the  period.  There  were  10  released,  29  released 
on  parole  and  8  transferred  to  other  institutions.  Ten  were  returned 
from  parole.  Enrollment  June  30,  1922,  was  174,  including  141  in 
school  and  33  on  parole. 

The  institution  aims  to  give  as  much  training,  both  academically 
and  vocationallv,  as  the  mdividual  child  can  acquire.  The  girls 
are  automatically  released  when  they  attain  their  majority.  Home 
making,  the  development  of  character,  and  personal  hygiene  are 
emphasized.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  girls  is  also  carefully 
looted  after.  The  general  health  of  the  pupils  is  good.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  those  suffering  from  social  diseases  ana  ear, 
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Ninety-nine  cases  of  accidents  remain  unclosed,  figures  not  yet 
complete,  and  23  cases  of  prolonged  disability  where  orders  have 
been  issued  and  figures  not  complete  to  date,  maldng  a  total  of  122 
cases  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  financiaf  figures  of  this 
report. 

The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  medical  and  hospital  services  pro- 
vided by  the  sugar  plantations,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  such 
service  on  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the  city  and  coimty  of  Honolulu. 

Lamp  sums, — ^Twentv-tnree  cases  were  settled  by  a  lump-sum 
payment,  the  sum  total  of  such  lump-sum  payments  amounting  to 
$17,230.81.     Three  petitions  for  lump-sum  settlements  were  demed. 

Claims  and  hearings. — One  himored  and  sixty-one  claims  for 
condensation  have  been  presented  during  the  year,  involving  445 
hearmgs.  These  are  exclusive  of  cases  oontinuea  from  the  previous 
year  and  those  closed  and  reopened  for  review  and  readjustment  on 
the  ground  of  a  change  in  condition.  Each  session  of  the  board  is 
overcrowded  with  cases  demanding  attention,  each  week's  calendar 
bein^  stretched  to  the  maximum  limit. 

Of  these  claims  6  were  denied;  11  were  dismissed;  6  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and  5  no  appearance  for  hearing — not  able  to  locate  claimant. 
In  126  cases  compensation  was  awarded.  In  addition  to  these  161 
claims  for  compensation,  18  delinquent  employers  were  brought 
before  the  boara  for  hearing. 

Appeals. — Six  appeals  have  been  made.  Two  of  these  appeals 
were  withdrawn;  the  other  cases  on  appeal,  so  far  as  known,  nave 
not  been  brought  up  for  hearing  in  the  circuit  court. 

Legctl  counsel.— The  city  and  county  attomey^s  office  has  given 
effective  and  cordial  cooperation  and  assistance  throughout  the  year. 

Inspection  department. — Briefly  outlined  a  portion  of  the  work  of 
the  inspection  department  is  indicated  by  the  following: 

1.  Investigation  of  claims:  Numerous  claims  for  compensation 
have  been  mvestigated;  disputed  circumstances  surroimding  22 
accidents;  9  death  claims  (verifying  facts  of  accident,  nationality, 
legitimacy  of  marriage,  and  parentage  of  children) ;  five  special  cases, 
verifying  pay  rolls,  average  weekly  wages,  and  relative  data  per- 
taininj?  to  the  case. 

2.  Expiration  of  security  and  delinquents:  Investigated  42  can- 
celed policies,  reasons  for  cancellation;  and  161  instances  where 
security  lapsed  (policies  or  insurance  expired  and  not  renewed). 
Eighteen  employers  in  default  under  section  46  referred  to  the  city 
and  county  attorney  for  prosecution  of  suit  as  stipulated  under 
section  48  of  the  act. 

3.  Investigations  and  inspections:  Two  hundred  sixty-eight 
employers — ^mdividual  employers,  finns  and  industries — ^have  been 
inspected  and  conditions  investigated;  112  in  Honolulu — (64  of  this 
niimber  having  never  made  returns  to  the  board)  and  156  in  the  out- 
lying districts  of  Oahu  (116  of  these  business  concerns  having  never 
made  returns  to  the  board).  The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  the 
plantations,  which  (with  one  exception)  have  been  visited  from  time 
to  time. 

Ilie  Hawaii  board  held  12  regular  meetings  and  1  special  meeting 
during  the  period.  There  were  928  accidents  reported;  6  were  fatw 
and  84  necessitated  the  absence  of  the  employee  for  periods  ranging 
from  1  month  to  3  months.  The  majority  were  minor  cases.  Oi  the 
accidents  reported  113  were  trivial,  the  employee  returning  to  work 
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the  same  day,  and  in  20  other  cases  the  employee  was  absent  only 
one  day. 

The  Mani  board  held  a  total  of  12  meetings  during  the  year,  at 
which  767  accidents  were  reported,  as  follows:  Seven  days'  duration 
or  less,  414;  over  seven  days,  212;  pending,  134;  fatalities,  7.  The 
total  compensation  paid  recovered  employees  was  $5,191.78,  the 
proportion  paid  by  insurance  companies  being  $895.93  and  by  self- 
insuring  concerns  $4,295.85.  The  compensation  now  being  paid  as 
death  benefits  by  self-insuring  companies  monthly  to  38  dependents 
amoimts  to  $417.45.  Lump-sum  payments  by  self-insunng  con- 
cerns were  as  follows:  For  olindness,  $6,644.18;  loss  of  use  of  foot, 
$1 ,307.74 ;  death  (balance) ,  $5 1 5.63 ;  disability  (balance) ,  $200.  Peri- 
odical payments  for  amputations,  etc.  by  insurance  companies 
monthly  were  $60  and  by  self-insuring  concerns  $292.55. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  Kauai  board  was 
187,  including  5  fatal  accidents.  Compensation  was  reported  in 
66  cases. 

PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

Committee,  mxinudl  and  industrial  education. — With  the  intention 
of  connecting  more  closely  the  educational  facilities  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  manual  and  industrial  activities  of  the  islands,  the 
governor  early  in  the  calendar  year  appointed  a  volunteer  committee 
of  men  and  women  to  investigate  needs  along  this  line.  The  sub- 
committees have  in  progress  a  series  of  important  investigations, 
and  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  general  committee  will 
shortly  be  presented.  At  the  present  time,  two  prominent  features 
of  the  committee's  report  are:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a  demonstra- 
tion school,  wherein  the  elementary  curriculum  will  be  reorganized 
and  redirected,  given  an  a^icultural  background  and  coordinated 
with  local  industries.  This  school  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  similar 
reconstruction  throughout  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Territory: 
(2)  the  organization  of  an  agricultural  school  for  boys  who  are  drop- 
ping out  of  the  elementary  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
{>ractical  vocational  training  in  agriculture  ana  allied  work.  The 
ollowing  persons  compose  the  general  committee:  George  F.  Ren  ton, 
fe.,  chairman;  Vaughan  MacCaughejr,  secretary;  Richard  A.  Cooke, 
r.  A.  L.  Dean,  James  D.  Dole,  Hamilton  P.  Agee,  Frank  E.  Midkiff , 
Charles  F.  Loomis  Miss  Lucy  Ward,  Edgar  Wood,  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Donaghho. 

English-speaJcing  schools, — Owing  to  Hawaii's  peculiar  social  and 
racial  background,  a  large  percentage  of  the  children  who  come  into 
the  public  schools,  come  from  foreign  homes,  in  which  English  is  a 
forei^  language.  During  recent  years  there  has  been  widespread 
and  insistent  demand  for  high  standards  of  English  in  the  schools. 
The  central  grammar  school,  in  Honolulu,  is  being  restored  to  its 
former  status,  with  special  requirements  in  English.  In  the  coming 
school  year  special  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  me  English  standards 
of  this  school,  and  this  program  wiU  be  gradually  extended  throughout 
the  Territory. 

Foreigvrlanguage  schools, — ^A  joint  committee,  conaprising  repre- 
sentative Japanese  appointed  by  the  former  Consul  General  Yada, 
and  representative  American  members,  appointed  by  Ex-Gov. 
Walter  F.  Frear,  has  been  at  work  upon  the  Japanese  language 
school  course  of  study  and  textbooks,  ana  a  report  is  expected  shortly. 
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index,  which  begins  with  the  organization  of  the  department  in  1846, 
had  been  completed  to  1882,  and  has  now  been  brought  up  to  1893, 
in  addition  to  the  indexing  of  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
department  contained  in  the  typewritten  copies  of  the  letter  press 
books  from  1876  to  1879  and  the  correspondence  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  land  commissioner  from  1911  to  1914. 

Vital  statistics, — Prior  to  the  passage  of  Act  50,  session  laws  of 
1896,  providing  for  keeping  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
records  are  very  vague.  An  index  of  the  notices  of  these  events  as 
contained  in  the  newspapers  from  1836  to  1897  has  been  completed 
and  has  proved  of  great  value.  From  the  latter  date  the  information 
can  be  ootained  from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Nev>spapers  indexed. — ^The  indexing  of  subjects  liable  to  be  called 
for,  as  contained  in  the  boimd  voluipes  of  newspapers  on  file,  has  been 
continued.  This  index  now  consists  of  sundry  articles  contained  in 
the  Sandwich  Island  Gazette,  1836-1840;  The  JPolynesian,  1840-1863; 
The  Friend,  1844-1922,  except  for  a  few  missing  numbers,  and  the 
first  year  of  its  publication,  1843,  which  are  not  on  file;  and  the 
Pacific  Commerc\al  Advertiser,  1856-1915. 

Historical  documents. — ^There  are  on  file  in  the  archives  a  large 
number  of  unofiicial  documents,  very  valuable  from  a  historical 
standpoint.  Beginning  with  the  year  1790  these  have  been  indexed 
to  1839.     It  is  hoped  to  have  this  index  completed  by  June  30,  1923. 

Washington  Place  and  executive  building. — ^A  history  of  Washington 
Place  was  compiled  by  the  librarian,  2,500  copies  of  which,  with  illus- 
trations, were  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  at  the  execu- 
tive mansion.  He  also  compiled  a  brief  history  of  the  executive 
building,  to  be  hung  in  the  main  hall  for  the  information  of  visitors. 

Hawaiian  Dictionary. — The  Hawaiian  Dictionary,  completed  last 
period,  is  now  in  press  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  distribution 
and  sale  within  the  next  two  months.  There  was  appropriated  in  all 
for  this  work  by  the  several  legislatures  the  sum  of  $25,000  and  with 
the  payment  of  $4,500  as  called  for  in  the  printing  contract  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Bishop  MUseum,  the  total  cost  of  tne  publication  will 
be  $24,894.45,  leaving  a  balance  of  $105.55.  Of  the  amount  expended 
the  Government  will  be  reimbursed  to  a  certain  extent  by  tne  sale 
of  the  work,  the  price  per  copy  of  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  board  of 
archives  at  a  later  date,  as  provided  for  by  the  act  authorizing  the 
publication.  In  addition  to  the  sum  to  be  paid,  the  trustees  of  the 
museum  will  retain  100  copies  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  The  opportunity  is  here  taken  to  commend 
the  public  spirit  shown  by  the  trustees  oiF  the  museum  in  undertaking 
the  publication  of  the  dictionary  at  the  price  mentioned,  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  printing,  binding,  and  other 
work  incidental  thereto. 

THE  COURTS. 

TERRITORIAL  COURTS. 

The  Territorial  courts  are  composed  of  a  supreme  court  of  3  mem* 
bers;  5  circuit  courts  of  which  one  has  4  members  who  sit  separately; 
and  the  others  1  member  each;  and  29  district  courts.  The  supreme 
court  and  circuit  court  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
the  district  magistrates  by  the  chiei  justice  of  the  Territory.     The 
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circuit  courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  jurisdiction,  trying 
criminal,  law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases.  The  first  circuit 
court  also  acts  as  a  court  of  land  registration.  The  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  also  act  as  juvenile  courts.  The  principal  juvenile  and 
divorce  court  is  the  court  of  Domestic  Relations,  in  Honolulu.  The 
legislature  of  1921  established  this  division  of  domestic  relations  in 
the  first  judicial  circuit.  Its  judge  is  one  of  the  four  judges  of  the 
first  circuit  court  and  is  known  as  the  judge  of  the  division  of  domestic 
relations. 

The  following  tables  show  the  cases  by  courts,  classes  of  cases,  ^nd 
nationality  of  convicted  in  criminal  cases : 

Court  statistics,  calendar  years. 

TOTAL  CASES  IN  ALL  COURTS.* 


Criminal  cases. 
Civil  cases 


Total 

Convictioiis  in' criminal  cases. 
P^centage  of  convictions 


1919 

1920 

11,343 
4,202 

14,165 
4,039 

15,545 

8,006 

70 

18,204 

10,765 

74 

1921 


10,651 
4,368 


15,109 

6,537 

61 


1 124  insanity,  6  drug  addicts,  467  juvenUe  cases  not  included. 


CASES  CLASSIFIED  BY  COURTS. 
(Civil  and  criminal.) 


Supreme  courts. 
CLrcuit  courts... 
District  courts. . 


Total. 


CASES  IK  SUPREME  COURT. 


On  api>eal,  error  or  exceptions: 

Law 

Equity 

Divorce  and  separation 

Probate 

Criminal 

Original  submissions 

Miscdlaneous 


Total. 


25 

20 

25 

14 

1 
3 

10 

14 

8 

1 

2 

25 

31 

100 

79 

18 
11 
2 
6 
9 
2 
19 


67 


CASES  IN  CIRCXHT  COURT. 


Civil: 

Law 

Equity 

Divorce 

Probate 

Special  proceedings. 


Total. 
Criminal.... 


Grand  total 

Convicticms  in  criminal  cases . 
Percentage  of  convicticms 


272 

252 

34 

78 

556 

548 

749 

796 

34 

34 

1,645 

1,798 

433 

596 

2,078 

2,394 

249 

356 

57 

59 

238 

54 

602 

764 

37 


1,095 
478 


2,173 

367 

76 


76 
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Cowrt  $tati8lic8,  calendar  years — Continued. 

CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


Civil 

Criminal. 


Total 

CoQvlctions  Iq  crimlail  cises. 
Percentage  of  ooavlotloas 


3,015 
10,164 


12,779 

6,170 

60 


CONVICTIONS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  BY  CLASSES  OF  CASES. 


Offenses  agaiast  property , 

Offenses  against  chistity 

Offenses  a^iinst  the  peace 

Qambling 

Liquor  selling,  etc 

Drunkenness 

Homicide  (mansbughter  I:  murder  K;  1921). 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


334 

314 

2.Sd 

288 

62) 

632 

5,006 

7,563 

14 

18 

264 

322 

8 

8 

1,414 

1,620 

8,036 

10,765 

348 

226 

694 

3,049 

39 

322 

9 

1,851 


6,537 


Races  of  persons  convicted. 


Races. 


Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian. 

Chinese , 

Japanese 

White  (including  Portuguese) 
Others 

Total 


Estimated 

population 

June  30, 

1921. 


39,754 

22,378 

114,879 

36,207 


275,884 


Number 

convicted 

1921. 


807 
525 

2,223 
851 

2,119 


>  6,524 


Per  cent  of 

populati(m 

coovicted 

1931. 


2.01 
2.35 
1.03 
1.36 
5.85 


«2.36 


I  Thirteen  ocnporations  convicted  for  "  failure  to  file  annual  exhibits"  not  included. 
)  Average. 


COURT  OF  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS,  JUVENILE  DIVISION. 

The  work  of  this  court  consists  in  a  large  measure  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  family  difficulties  and  the  successful  placing  of  girls  and 
boys  in  the  proper  environment,  and  there  are  more  cases  settled 
outside  of  the  court  than  are  brought  before  it.  Dependent  children 
are  placed  in  private  homes,  private  institutions  and  public  institu- 
tions. Delinquent  boys  and  girls  are  in  manj  cases  awarded  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  private  families:  if  this  proves  unsuccessful, 
they  are  then  placed  in  the  Industrial  Schools. 

The  following  tabulations  show  the  number,  nationalities,  offenses 
and  dispositions  of  cases  brought  before  this  court: 

Dependents. 


NATION  ALmr. 


Ainoric-^in... 

('hine«<o 

riiplno 

Hawaiian... 

Japanese 

Korean 

Mixed 

Porto  Kican , 
Partugua*50., 
Spanish 


Male 


21 

1 

3  1 

7 

7 

8 

12  I 

31 

3 

K 

4 

0 

27  i 

40 

1 

10 

15  1 

18 

2 ; 

5 

Total. 


76 


128 


DISPOSITION. 

Care  and  custody  private  family — 
Committed  Home  Fceblo-Mindcd. 

Dismissed 

Committed  industrial  schools 

Committed  charitable  institutions. 

Probation , 

Pending 

Referred  to  other  agencies , 

Returned  to  parents 

Released  from  school 


Total. 


20 
1 
2 
0 

18 
0 
4 
7 

15 
9 

76 


Fe- 
male. 


44 

2 

10 
8 

23 
1 
8 
6 

23 
3 

128 


'^^^ 
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DeliTUfKenU. 


NATIONAUTT. 

American 

A  ustralian 

Chinese 

FiUpino 

German 

gawaiian 

Korean 

Japanese 

MJSted 

Porto  Rican 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish ' 

Total 

OFTENSK. 

Assault 

Disobedient  conduct 

Oamblins  and  kindred  offenses 

Immorality 

IncorrigibOity 

Larceny 


Male. 


8 
0 

50 
5 
0 

85 
8 

61 

93 
8 

67 
3 
1 


380 


Fe- 
male. 


1 
1 
I 
3 
1 

34 
0 
7 

35 
4 

15 
1 
3 


106 


16 

0 

27 

8 

31 

0 

1 

55 

26 

12 

58 

6 

Male 


OPTENSE— continued.  { 

Subnormal 4 

Truancy I  55 

Violating  curfew  law ,  48 

Violating  traffic  ordinance i  5 

Wajrwaixiness I  8 

Other  oftenses I  7 


Total 1    380* 


DISPOSITION. 

Committed  industrial  school 

Committed  charitable  institutions. 
Committed  Home  Feeble-Mlnded.. 
Care  and  custody,  private  family . . 

Probation 

Reprimanded  and  dismissed 

Settled 

Referred  to  other  agencies 

Pismiased «... 

Pending 


Total. 


389 


Fe- 
male. 


2 
6 
0 
0 
16 
2 


106 


69 

26 

5 

6 

8 

7 

9 

15 

258 

17 

28 

10 

1 

6 

6 

Q 

4 

S 

1 

18 

106 


LAND  COURT. 

One  of  the  ludges  of  the  first  circuit  court  is  assigned  to  land  court 
cases  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

Land  court  cases. 


Applications  for  regbtration  of  title  to  land  pending  July  1;  1921 . 
Applications  filed  daring  fiscal  yea^  1922 

Applications  pending  and  filed 


court y 

AppUcations  for  registration  of  title  pending  June  30, 1922. 


supreme 


/ 


Applications  disposed  and  pending. 


Num- 
ber of 
cases. 


28 
33 


61 


32 
4 

1 

24 


61 


Acres. 


8,744.587 
71.3615 


8,815.9485 


327.2445 
2.442 

.177 
8,486.085 


8,815.9485 


Assessed 
ralue. 


673.702.50 
467,439.40 


1,141,141.90 


350, 152. 12 
5, 65a  00 

17.190.00 
768,149.78 


1,141,141.90 


registration 


)d -. 26 

filed  and  granted 3 

.Tpmttd 1 


z' 


FEDERAL  COURT. 


Thef  Federal  court  located  in  Hawaii  is  a  United  State&  district 
court  with ''the  jurisdiction  also  of  a  United  States  circuit  court. 
Thf/  k  ane  two  district  judges  and  a  United  States  district  attorney 

'   Iss^tant  affiliated  with  this  court. 


anr 


12285—22- 


-6 
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Cases  in  Federal  court. 


CIVIL  CASES. 


Bankruptcy , 

Admiralty 

CivU  (Udfted  SUtes  cases) 

CivU  (other  than  United  States). 
Habeas  corpus , 


Total. 


CRIMINAL  CASES. « 


National  prohibition  act. 

Adultery 

Mann  Act '. 

Counterfeiting 

Opium  in  possessicm,  etc. 


1921 

1922 

19 

1 

j 

45; 

8 

«  .! 

10 

1 

3 

3  1 

9 

10  i 

44 

65 

548 

397 

1 

7 

1 

23 

48 

CBimNAL  CASBS— continued. 

Concealing  United  States  stolen  prop- 
erty   

Tariff  act  of  October  3, 1913 

Harrison  Narcotic  Act 

Violati(m  United  States  quarantine 
laws 

Murder 

Assault  and  battery  on  United  States 
officer,  etc 

Postal  laws 

Conspiracy 


Total, 


Total  civil  and  criminal  cases. . . 


1921 


1 
1 

2 

8 


586 


630 


lft22 


4 
5 


5 

1 


468 


533 


Of  the  468  cases  during  the  past  year  there  were  444  convictions, 
7  acquittals,  7  nolle  prosequi,  and  10  are  pending. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

The  attorney  general  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, the  high  sheriff,  the  mstrict  ma^trates,  and  other  public 
officials  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  public  duties,  and  the 
many  territorial  boards.  Much  of  this  work  consists  of  drawing  up 
or  passing  upon  forms  of  contracts  and  bonds  of  contractors  witn 
Territory,  deeds,  licenses,  patents  and  other  documents  relating  to 
land  transactions,  corporation  charters,  etc. 

During  the  year  the  depa):tment  has  rendered  to  the  various  heads 
of  departments  42  formal  written  opinions,  2,981  informal  written 
opinions  and  letters,  and  manv  informal  oral  opinions. 

The  number  of  cases  handled  during  the  year  was  173.  There 
were  89  cases  pending  and  84  finished  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period, 
as  follows:  Circuit  court  of  appeals,  2  pending;  supreme  court,  6 
pending,  8  finished;  circuit  courts,  39  pending,  37  finished;  land  court, 
16  pending,  33  fimshed;  tax  appeal  courts,  4  poinding,  2  finished; 
district  court  of  Honolulu,  2  finished;  industrial  accioent  board,  4 
pending,  1  finished;  leper  divorce  cases,  3  pending,  llmished;  Wailaki 
reclamation  board  of  appeals,  14  pending. 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

The  territorial  prison, ia  under  the  department  of  the  attorney 

general.    AD  Fedei»J  prisoners,  both  niiSvja^Q^ej^j^Q)^  .^j^d  persons 

twaiting  trial,  as  well  as  felons,  are  retained  mu-v^  territorial  prison. 

rhe  warden  of  the  prison  is  also  high  sheirif  of  the  Territory.    The 

aamber  o(  prisoners  received  during  the  year  was  lu^     ^^^  ^^t^ 

nimBer  of  prisoners  on  June  30,  1922,  was  669,  or  16  mv-^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

the  same /ate  ;ast  year.  ^:rh^t.^veJ^f±%^^Korir 


sian,  3;  Mexican,  1;  Untisn,  *;  ^  «f"'f^' / '  ^»""^"',    'iWe Tre  6 
Samoak,  1;  South  American,,?;  Dutch,  1:  French,  1.    There  are  b 

women  in  the  prison;  3  Hawauan  and  3  Filipmo. 
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There  are  150  persons  discharged  from  custody,  as  follows:  Ex- 
pmition  of  sentence,  78;  paid  fine  and  costs,  5;  pardoned  by  governor, 
3;  convicted,  6;  poor  convict's  oath,  39;  released  on  bond,  4;  appeal 
to  supreme  court,  1;  sentence  reduced  by  United  States  court,  5; 
removed  to  San  Francisco  courts,  1;  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  courts,  1; 
to  Manila  courts,  1 ;  released  by  order  United  States  court,  1 ;  turned 
over  to  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service,  2 ;  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
1;  died,  2  (1  suicide). 

The  total  days'  imprisonment  for  the  year  was  237,456,  divided  into 
237,220  criminal  and  236  committed. 

The  daily  cost  for  support,  maintenance,  and  custody  of  each 
prisoner  was  90.1  cents,  including  32.2  cents  for  food  supplies. 

The  report  of  the  prison  physican  states  that  the  food  given  to 
the  prisoners  is  excellent  in  Doth  quality  and  quantity,  and  answers 
all  the  requirements  for  food  and  nourishment,  according  to  the 
work  required.  On  the  entrance  of  all  prisoners  a  preliminiary  ex- 
amination is  made  so  as  to  guard  against  bringing  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  to  the  other  prisoners.  Durmg  the  vear  there 
were  7,141  cases  on  the  sick  list,  mostly  minor.  Dental  attention 
was  given  to  291  prisoners. 

The  value  of  farm  products  produced  during  the  year  was  $2,992.86. 

The  religious  services  are  looked  after  by  tne  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  services  are  given  for  each  denomination  each 
Simday.    The  chapel  in  the  cell  house  has  recently  been  refurnished. 

The  athletic  field  is  thrown  open  daily  from  4.30  to  6  p.  m.,  and 
baseball,  volley  ball,  and  other  neld  sports  are  enjoyed.  Great  im- 
provement has  been  shown  in  the  conduct  of  inmates  since  the  use 
of  the  field  has  become  general.  While  at  recreation  the  prisoners 
are  under  guard  of  their  own  police  force. 

The  report  of  the  high  sheriff  points  with  concern  to  the  growing 
youthful  delinquency  in  the  Territory.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
persons  received  at  the  prison  during  the  year  were  youths  under 
the  age  of  22  years. 

PUBUC  HEALTH. 

The  activities  of  the  board  of  health  have  been  the  same  as  for  pre- 
vious years,  except  for  the  establishment  of  a  venereal  clinic  in  Hono- 
lulu in  August,  1921,  and  in  summing  up  the  results  accomplished  in 
«health  matters  it  is  considered  that  effective  progress  has  been  made 
in  sanitation,  sanitary  engineering,  pure  food  work,  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases,  antituberculosis  work  and  leprosy. 

There  has  been  close  cooperation  between  the  bureau  of  sanitary 
engineering  and  the  industrial  service  bureau  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  All  plans  prepared  by  the  latter  covering  the 
construction  of  buildings,  water  supplies  and  waste  disposal  on  the 
plantations  have  been  referred  to  the  sanitary  engineer  for  his 
approval. 

The  department  has  received  praisworthy  support  from  the  Palama 
Settlement  and  the  various  social  and  welfare  agencies  in  the 
Territory.  ^ 

The  radium  authorized  to  be  obtained  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  was  purchased  and  is  now  available  for  use  by  physicians 
in  the  Territory. 

/' 
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The  services  of  the  health  officer  were  devoted  largely  to  the  control 
of  typhoid  fever,  supervision  of  restaurants,  investigation  of  cases  of 
communicable  diseases,  general  sanitation  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  supervision  of  the  tuberculosis  and  school  bureaus. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

This  bureau  has  had  the  most  active  year  of  its  history,  due  largely 
to  an  increase  in  the  registration  of  birtns  and  the  issuance  of  certifiea 
copies  of  birth  records. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1922,  was  estimated 
to  be  284,538,  or  8,654  greater  than  the  preceding  year. 

Estimated  population^  1921  and  1922,  by  nationalitj/. 


Amorican,   British,   German, 

Russian 

Chinese 

FiUplno 

Hawaiian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Asiatio-Uawaiian 


1921 

1922 

37,409 

34,043 

ja,378 

22,745 

23,971 

30,763 

21,907 

21,738 

114,879 

117,047 

6,327 

5,488 

6,499 

6,937 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 

Portueuese 

Porto  Rioan 

Spanash 

Others 

Total 


1922 


11,931 

25,098 

6,329 

840 

586 


284,538 


Estimated  population  by  counties,  1921  and  1922. 


Honolulu 

Oahu  (outside  of  Honolulu) . . . 

HiloCity 

County  of  Hawaii  (outside  of 
HUo) 


1921 

1922 

86,929 
54,190 
10,850 

54,870 

90,100  ' 
53,440  ! 
11,600  j 

57,200  I 

1921 


County  of  Kalawao 38, 350 

County  of  Kauai I  30,134 

County  of  Maui '  561 

Total i  275,884 


1922 


518 
31,519 
40,170 


284,538 


The  annual  death  rate  per  1,000  of  the  population  was  14.68,  there 
being  4,113  deaths  in  the  Territory,  an  increase  of  354  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  the  city  of  Honolulu  there  were  1,557  deaths,  with  an  annual 
death  rate  of  17.59,  while  in  the  city  of  Hilo  there  were  259  deaths, 
with  death  rate  of  23.07.  Excluding  nonresidents^  the  death  rate 
for  the  city  of  Honolulu  is  15.90  and  that  of  Hilo,  14.61. 

Deaths  by  counties,  1922. 


County. 


Honoluln 

Honolulu  County  (exclusive  of 

Honolulu  city) 

City  of  HUo 

Hawaii  County  (exclusive  of  Hilo 

city) 


Total 
deaths. 


1,567 

614 
259 

685 


Death 
rate. 


17.69 

11.41 
23.07 

1Z22 


County. 


Death 
rate. 


Kalawao  County 
Kauai  County... 
Maul  County 

Total 
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Deaths  by  'nationality. 


Nationality. 


American,     British,      German, 

Russian 

Oiincse * 

yOipino 

Hawaiian. 

Ispanese , 

Korean 

Asiatio-Haiwaiisn «.... 


Total 

Death 

deaths. 

rate. 

251 

7.02 

835 

14.85 

497 

18.16 

780 

35.74 

1,398 

12.06 

75 

13.87 

111 

16.52 

Nationality. 


Caucasian-Hawaiian 

Portugese 

Porto  Kican 

Spanish 

Other  nationalities. . 

Total 


Total  !  Death 
deaths,    rate. 


4,113 


189 

16.24 

320 

12.46 

113 

19.12 

16 

18.96 

28 

48.44 

14.68 


PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


The  15  priQcipal  causes  of  death  amounted  to  3,347,  or  81.38 
per  cent  oi  the  total  deaths  in  the  Territory.  As  compared  with 
1921,  marked  increases  are  to  be  noted  in  deaths  from  pneunaonia, 
congenital  debility  and  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy,  violent 
deaths,  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  acute  nephritis  and  BrighVs 
disease,  apoplexy,  beriberi,  puerpural  affections,  bronchitis,  syphilis, 
suicide,  ana  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  and  over).  Decreases 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
(imder  2  years),  and  cancer  and  other  malignant  growths. 


CaiLse. 


Pneumonia  (all  forms) , 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) 

Tuberculosis  (all  forms) , 

C<nigenital  debilitjr,  malformations,  and  other  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy 

Viwent  deaths  (suicide  excluded) 

Organic  disease  of  the  heart , 

Acute  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease , 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy , 

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors , 

Beriberi , 

Puerpural  affections , 

Bronchitis 

Syphilis 

Suicide 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  and  over) 

Total 


3,347 


Death 

Total 
deaths. 

rate  per 
1,000  of 
popula- 
tion. 

614 

2.19 

474 

1.69 

414 

1.48 

314 

1.12 

250 

.  OV 

216 

.77 

208 

.74 

179 

.64 

135 

.48 

116 

.41 

97 

.36 

92 

.38 

86 

.31 

78 

.28 

74 

.26 

11.94 


Infant  mortality, — ^There  were  1,351  deaths  of  infants  imder  1 
year  of  age,  174  more  than  in  the  previous  year;  the  death  rat^ 
per  1000,  births  was  120.10,  as  compared  with  116.89  for  1921. 

Five  main  causes  of  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year. 


Cause. 


Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

Congenital  debility,  malformation,  and  other  causes  peculiar  to  early  infiaacy 

Pneumonia  (all  forms) 

Syphilis 

Acute  bronchitis 


Death 

Total 

rate  per 

deaths. 

births. 

430 

37.34 

309 

27.47 

290 

25.78 

76 

6.76 

61 

5.42 

^ 
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There  were  1,701  deaths  under  5  years  of  age,  an  mcrease  of  114 
over  the  year  1921.  Of  all  the  deaths  m  the  Territory,  41.36  per 
cent  were  under  6  years  of  age. 

This  infant  mortality  is  lai^ely  preventable  and  provision  is  neodad 
for  the  instruction  and  lioe^»ng  of  midwives,  instruction  and  care  of 
expectant  mothers,  and  adequate  medical  attendance.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate  that  the  Territory  was  excluded  from  sharing  in 
the  benefits'  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act. 

Stillbirths. — Stillbirths  are  recorded  as  such  and  not  as  births  or 
deaths.     There  were  389  stillbirths  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  55. 

BIRTHS. 

There  were  11,249  feported,  an  increase  of  1,093  over  the  previous 
year;  birth  rate  40.14  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Tlie  iuCTease  of 
births  over  deaths  was  173.5  per  cent. 

Births  hy  counties. 


County. 


Honolulu 

Honolulu  County  (exclusive  of  Honolulu  city). 

CityofHUo 

Hawaii  County  (exclusive  of  Hllo  city) 

Kalawao  County 

Kauai  County 

Maui  County 

Total 


4a  14 


Births  hy  nationality. 


Nationality. 


Birth 
imte. 


Americans,  British,  German,  Russian 

Chinese 

Filipino... 

Hawaiian 

Japanese  * 

Korean 

Asiatic-Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

Porto  Rican 

Spanish 

other  nationalities 

Total 


I  Reported  to  consulate,  4,ft32.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  registratioo  of  the  birth  of  Japanese,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  record  of  the  office,  has  exceeded  the  number  recorded  at  the  Japanese  consulate,  there 
being  908  more  births  recorded  by  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

The  nationalities  showing  increases  in  birth  rates  were  Chinese, 
Filipino,  Japanese,  Asiatic-Hawaiian,  Caucasian-Hawaiian,  Port- 
uguese, Porto  Rican,  Spanish,  and  others,  while  decreases  are  to  be 
noted  for  the  Hawaiian,  Korean,  and  the  group  included  under  Amer- 
ican, British,  German,  Russian. 

Twin  hiriks, — ^There  were  98  twin  births  rep<>rted  during  the  vear. 
Of  the  totid  of  196  children,  102  boys  and  94  girls,  11  were  stiUbom, 
leaving  185  living.  There  was  reported  one  case  of  triplet  births,  a 
Chinese  mother  giving  birth  to  one  male  and  two  female  children. 
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Ttuin  births  by  natumality. 


Axnmcan! 6 

Oliineae 3 

Filipino 6 

Hawaiian 5 

J&paneee 46 

ABiatic-Hawaiian 3 


Caucasian-Hawaiian 9 

Portngiiese > 18 

Porto  Rican 1 

Spanish 1 


Total. 


98 


Unrecorded  hirihs. — There  were  654  unrecorded  births,  which  is 
an  increase  of  85,  as  compared  with  the  year  1921. 


MABBIAOES. 


There  were  2.362  marriages  reported  during  the  year,  an  increase 
of  94  over  the  previous  year.     The  annual  marriage  rate  per  1,000  of 
population  is  8.43. 
'The  following  table  gives  the  marriages  by  cities  and  counties: 


Honoltila 

Hooolula  County  (exdusive  of  Honolalu  City) 

CttyofEUlo 

Hawaii  County  (exdufiive  of  Hilo  City) 

Kalawao  County 

Kauai  County 

MauiCouAty 

Total 


Marriage 
rate. 


16.24 
2.06 

16.84 
3.44 
9.54 
6.65 
6.42 


The  total  number  of  records  filed  with  the  bureau  were  18,378, 
while  62  volumes  were  bound  and  filed,  an  increase  of  10  volumes 
over  the  last  period.  There  were  issued  4,295  certificates  of  birth; 
410  of  death;  46  of  marriages,  and  106  for  disinterments. 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 

The  following  diseases  showed  an  increase  for  the  year  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  one:  Diphtheria,  dysentery,  typhoid,  pertussis, 
scarlet  fever,  tetanus,  varicella;  while  marked  decreases  were  noted 
in  influenza,  leprosy,  measles,  trachoma,  and  tuberculosis. 

Deaths  from  communicable  diseases  totaled  654  as  compared  with 
788  for  1921. 

Diphtheria  shows  about  the  same  mortality  notwithstanding  an 
increase- of  71  cases  reported  over  the  preceding  year.  The  disease 
as  a  whole  was  of  rather  a  mild  type  and  because  of  this  fact  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  is  believed  to  be  due  to  lack  of  proper 
isolation  and  quarantine. 

Tvphoid  shows  251  cases  reported  as  compared  with  166  for  1921, 
while  the  deaths  amounted  to  39  as  compared  to  34  for  the  previous 
year.     Oahu  had  191  cases,  Kauai  31,  Hawaii  24,  and  Maui  5. 

There  have  been  no  extensive  outbreaks  of  this  disease  but  its 
occurrence  has  been  above  the  average.  Honolulu  had  the  largest 
number  of  cases,  102;  Koolauloa,  Oahu,  had  43;  Kawaihau,  Kauai, 
17:  Koolaupoko,  Oahu,  14;  Ewa  and  Waianae,  Oahu,  16,  while  the 
only  district  on  Hawaii  that  was  free  of  the  disease  was  South  Kohala. 
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The  unusual  number  of  cases  in  Koolauloa  was  due  to  infected 
poi  from  a  factory  at  LaiC;  while  those  in  Kawaihau  were  caused  by 
the  use  of  impure  ditch  water.  Elsewhere  the  old-fashioned  spring, 
open  cesspools,  carriers,  unprotected  food  and  contacts,  gross  care- 
lessness and  migratory  haoits  of  the  active  cases  were  directly 
responsible  for  a  laige  number  of  cases. 

Immunization  against  typhoid  was  actively  encouraged  and 
physicians  attending  cases  were  urged  to  promptly  immunize  all 
contacts.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Thomas  White  of  Kea- 
lakeakua,  Kona,  the  government  physician  of  the  district  and  the 
tuberculosis  nurse  were  able  to  immunize  3,268  persons  against 
typhoid,  which  measure  was  successful  in  controlling  and  preventing 
any  further  cases. 

Influenza  cases  amounted  to  579,  a  decrease  of  629,  while  the 
mortality  was  63  as  compared  with  82  for  1921. 

Leprosy  shows  86  cases  reported,  a  decrease  of  38  cases  compared 
with  1921. 

Tuberculosis  cases  for  the  year  amoimted  to  886,  a  decrease  of 
118  cases. 

Pertussis  cases  reported  were  274  with  35  deaths,  as  compared  with 
65  cases  and  9  deaths  for  1921. 

Encephahtis  lethargica  was  present  at  Schofield  Barracks,  four 
cases  being  reported  among  the  troops  stationed  there. 

Hookworm  cases  reported  were  178,  all  among  immigrants  brought 
from  Porto  Rico  for  work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

Smallpox:  Two  cases  of  smallpox  were  reported  in  the  Territory 
during  the  year.  The  infection  in  one  case  was  undoubtedly  con- 
tracted in  Japan  or  China.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  officials,  the  case  was  promptly  isolated  at 
the  United  States  Quarantine  Station  and  all  contacts  were  vacci- 
nated ot  placed  under  observation,  with  the  result  that  no  secondary 
cases  followed. 

The  second  case  was  of  a  FiUpino  employed  on  a  plantation  on 
Maui.  The  contagious  disease  report  in  this  case  was  not  received 
in  time  for  a  confirmation  of  diagnosis  to  be  obtained.  No  secondary 
cases  resulted. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  BUREAU. 

A  complete  and  satisfactory  survey  was  made,  and  practically  all 
establishments  handling  food  in  the  Territory  were  examined,  with 
the  result  that  improvement  is  noted  over  conditions  found  during 
the  preceding  year.  Many  of  the  restaurants,  particularly  in  Hono- 
lulu, were  remodeled  diuing  the  year  and  as  a  result  very  few  faults 
were  found  in  connection  with  ice  boxes  and  the  food  stored  therein. 
The  milk  problem  throughout  the  Territory  continued  as  in  previous 
years  to  require  a  large  portion  of  this  Bureau's  time  and  labor.  The 
chief  complaints  were  (a)  the  delivery  of  milk  that  soured  too  quickly; 
(&)  milk  delivered  in  dirty  bottles;  and  (c)  milk  containing  sediment. 

Violations  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  those  most  frequently 
reported,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows:  Decomposed  or  ma^ot- 
intested  meat  or  fish  on  sale;  milk  sold  with. high  bacteria  coimt: 
swelled  canned  goods  foimd  on  shelves;  niilk  below  the  legal  standard 
in  fat  or  solids;  milk  on  sale  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  sedi- 
ment; dirty,  insect  or  mouse-infested  foodstuffs  on  sale;  poisonous 
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dru^  on  sale  without  legal  labels;  mislabeled  beverages  and  frozen 
proaucts;  packages  of  peanut  oil,  soya  and  other  food  articles  with 
'net  contents  not  declared  on  label;  milk,  sold  in  dirty  bottles;  food 
stands,  utensils,  or  containers  dirty  or  roach  infestea;  bake  tables, 
shelves,  and  lockers  dirty  and  roach  infested;  use  of  newspapers  for 
wrapping  food  and  for  lining  food  containers ;  mouth-started  siphon  used 
in  drawing  soy  or  vinegar  from  containers;  common  public  drinking 
cup  at  water  cooler  •  drinking  and  eating  utensils  not  properly  washed 
or  sterilized;  no  adeauate  facilities  in  which  employees  handling  food 
may  wash  their  hands;  old  and  decaying  poi  trays  or  barrels  in  use; 
toilet  doors  opening  directly  into  rooms  where  food  is  handled; 
human  excreta  used  as  fertilizer  in  vegetable  gardens;  dirty  pails, 
cans,  or  straining  cloths  in  use  at  dairies;  food  on  sidewalk  or  floor, 
or  in  opened  tins  in  the  ice  box;  milk  cloths  in  tub  with  family  wash; 
no  record  kept  of  sales  of  poisortous  drugs;  human  habitation  where 
food  is  handled;  bathing  baby  in  kitchen  where  candy  is  made;  food 
not  properly  protected  ffom  njj  roach,  rat,  dust,  and  other  contamina- 
tion; mouth-blown  device  used  to  spray  color  on  candy;  left  over 
butter  used  to  butter  toast  at  eating  places. 

Since  the  influenza  epidemic  of  several  years  ^go  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  washing  and  sterilizing  of  soda-water  bottles. 
All  of  the  soda-water  companies  operating  in  Honolulu  are  now 
equipped  with  bottle-washmg  machines  in  which  the  bottles  are 
soaked  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

Monthly  net-weight  examinations  of  bread  from  about  20  bakeries 
conducted  in  Honolulu  were  made.  'Comparatively  littie  trouble  has 
been  encountered  in  keeping  dealers  up  to  the  bread-weight  standard. 
On  Oahu  18  poi  factories  have  been  operating  durmg  the  year, 
manufacturing  about  500,000  pounds  of  poi  per  month.  This  sup- 
ply is  retailed  in  Honolulu  at  approximately  21  poi  shops,  34  grocery 
stores,  and  15  dry  fish  stalls,  and  is  served  as  ready-mixed  poi  at 
about  45  eating  places.  Monthly  samples  of  this  article  of  fooa  have 
been  collected  irom  various  dealers  and  submitted  for  chemical  anal- 
ysis by  the  city  and  coimty  poi  inspector,  through  whose  eflForts  the 
quality  of  the  poi  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  factories  and 
places  where  poi  is  retailed  or  serv^  have  been  kept  in  model  shape. 
A  score-card  system  of  food  inspection  for  intensland  carriers  was 
recently  instituted,  and  as  a  residt  of  these  inspections  much  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  the  care,  handling,  and  serving  oi  food 
aboard  vessels. 

In  April  a  trip  was  made  to  Kauai  to  investigate  a  food-poisoning 
case,  suspected  of  being  an  outbreak  of  botulism.  Samples  of  im- 
ported s^mon  eg^,  supposed  to  have  been  the  causative  agent,  were 
collected  and  submittea  to  a  bacteriologist  for  examination.  The 
report  of  the  findings  was  negative  for  bacillus  botulinus. 

A  summary  of  tne  work  repKJrted  by  the  deputies  on  the  other 
islands  is  as  loUows:  On  Hawaii,  237  tins  and  2,590  pounds  of  food- 
stuffs were  condemned  and  destroyed,  and  16  samples  of  milk  were 
examined.  On  Maui  and  Molokai  2,655  tins  and  485  poimds  of  food 
and  drugs  were  condemned  and  destroyed^  one  sample  of  milk  of 
magnesia  was  submitted  for  analysis,  and  one  prosecution  was  carried 
out  regarding  the  sale  of  decomposed  meat.  On  Kauai,  6,069  tins 
and  5,279  pounds  of  food  and  drugs  Were  condemned  and  destroyed, 
and  four  samples  of  food  submitt^  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis. 
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Cases  in  Federal  court. 


CIVIL  CASES. 

Bankruptcy 

Admiralty 

Civil  (United  States  cases) 

Civil  (other  than  United  States). 
Habeas  corpus 


Total. 


CBIlflNAL  CASES.  ^ 


National  prohibition  act. 

Adultery 

Mann  Act '. 

Counterfeiting 

Opium  in  possession,  etc. 


1921 


19 
8 

10 
3 
9 


44 


548 
I 


1 
23 


1922 


45 
6 
1 
3 

10 


65 


397 


48 


CBiMiNAL  CASBS— continued. 

Concealing  United  States  stolen  prop- 
erty  

Tariff  act  of  October  3, 1913 

Harrison  Narcotic  Act 

Violation  United  States  quarantine 
laws 

Murder 

Assault  and  battery  (m  United  States 
officer,  etc 

Postal  laws 

Conspiracy 


Total. 


Total  civil  and  criminal  cases. . 


1921 


1 
1 

2 

8 


586 


630 


1922 


4 

5 


5 
1 


468 


633 


Of  the  468  cases  during  the  past  year  there  were  444  convictions, 
7  acquittals,  7  nolle  prosequi,  and  10  are  pending. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

The  attorney  general  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, the  high  sheriff,  the  oistrict  magistrates,  and  other  public 
officials  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  public  duties,  and  the 
many  territorial  boards.  Much  of  this  work  consists  of  drawing  up 
or  passing  upon  forms  of  contracts  and  bonds  of  contractors  with 
Territory,  deeds,  licenses,  patents  and  other  documents  relating  to 
land  transactions,  corporation  charters,  etc. 

During  the  year  the  depa^rtment  has  rendered  to  the  various  heads 
of  departments  42  formal  written  opinions,  2,981  informal  written 
opinions  and  letters,  and  manv  informal  oral  opinions. 

The  number  of  cases  handled  during  the  year  was  173.  There 
were  89  cases  pending  and  84  finished  at  ihe  end  of  the  fiscal  period, 
as  follows:  Circuit  court  of  appeals,  2  pending;  supreme  court,  6 
pending,  8  finished;  circuit  courts,  39  pending,  37  finished;  land  court, 
16  pending,  33  finished;  tax  appeal  courts,  4  pending,  2  finished; 
district  court  of  Honolulu,  2  finished;  industrial  accident  board,  4 
pending,  1  finished;  leper  divorce  cases,  3  pending,  1  finished;  Wailaki 
reclamation  board  of  appeals,  14  pending. 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

The  territorial  prison  is  iinder  the  department  of  the  attorney 
general.  All  Federal  prisoners,  both  misdemeanants  «md  persons 
awaiting  trial,  as  well  as  felons,  are  retained  in  Ite  territorial  prison. 
The  warden  of  the  prison  is  also  high  dieirff  of  tlift  Territory,  The 
number  ol  prisoners  received  during  the  year  was  lli^.  The  total 
numBer  of  prisoners  on  June  30,  1922,  was  669,  or  16  mture  th^n  on 
the  same  date  last  year.  These  are  classified  by  natiohf^it'"''^  as 
follows:  Hawaiian,  145;  Japanese,  69;  Chinese,  36;  Kore»,^^6  39; 
Filipino,  218;  Porto  Rican.  59;  American,  41;  Portuguese,  40;  tlis^ 
sian,  3;  Mexican,  1;  British,  4;  Tahitian,  1;  Spanish,  5;  German,  3; 
Samoan,  1;  South  American,  2 ;  Dutch,  1:  French,  1.  There  are  6 
women  in  the  prison;  3  Hawaiian  and  3  Filipino. 
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There  are  150  persons  discharged  from  ciistodv,  as  follows:  Ex- 
piration of  sentence,  78;  paid  fine  and  costs,  5;  pardoned  by  governor, 
3;  convicted,  6;  poor  convict's  oath,  39;  released  on  bond,  4;  appeal 
to  supreme  court,  1;  sentence  reduced  by  United  States  court,  5; 
removed  to  San  Francisco  courts,  1;  toDes  Moines,  Iowa,  courts,  1; 
to  Manila  courts,  1 ;  released  by  order  United  States  court,  1 ;  turned 
over  to  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service,  2 ;  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
1;  died,  2  (1  suicide). 

The  total  days'  imprisonment  for  the  year  was  237,456,  divided  into 
237,220  criminal  and  236  committed. 

The  daily  cost  for  support,  maintenance,  and  custody  of  each 
prisoner  was  90.1  cents,  including  32.2  cents  lor  food  supplies. 

The  report  of  the  prison  physican  states  that  the  food  given  to 
the  prisoners  is  excelfent  in  ooth  quality  and  quantity,  and  answers 
all  the  requirements  for  food  and  nourishment,  according  to  the 
work  required.  On  the  entrance  of  all  prisoners  a  preliminiary  ex- 
amination is  made  so  as  to  guard  against  bringing  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  to  the  other  prisoners.  Dunng  the  vear  there 
were  7,141  cases  on  the  sick  list,  mostly  minor.  Dental  attention 
was  given  to  291  prisoners. 

The  value  of  farm  products  produced  during  the  year  was  $2,992.86, 

The  religious  services  are  looked  after  by  the  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  services  are  given  for  each  denomination  each 
Simday.    The  chapel  in  the  cell  house  has  recently  been  refurnished. 

The  athletic  field  is  thrown  open  daily  from  4.30  to  6  p.  m.,  and 
baseball,  volley  ball,  and  other  neld  sports  are  enjoyed.  Great  im- 
provement has  been  shown  in  the  conduct  of  inmates  since  the  use 
of  the  field  has  become  general.  While  at  recreation  the  prisoners 
are  under  guard  of  their  own  police  force. 

The  report  of  the  high  sheriff  points  with  concern  to  the  growing 
youthful  delinquency  in  the  Territory.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
persons  received  at  the  prison  during  the  year  were  youths  under 
the  age  of  22  years. 

PUBUC  HEALTH. 

The  activities  of  the  board  of  health  have  been  the  same  as  for  pre- 
vious years,  except  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  venereal  clinic  in  Hono- 
lulu in  August,  1921,  and  in  summing  up  the  results  accomplished  in 
«health  matters  it  is  considered  that  effective  progress  has  been  made 
in  sanitation,  sanitary  engineering,  pure  food  work,  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases,  antituberculosis  work  and  leprosy. 

There  has  been  close  cooperation  between  the  bureau  of  sanitary 
engineering  and  the  industrial  service  bureau  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  i&sociation.  All  plans  prepared  by  the  latter  covering  the 
construction  of  buildings,  water  supplies  and  waste  disposal  on  the 
plantations  have  been  referred  to  the  sanitary  engineer  for  his 
approval. 

The  department  has  received  praisworthy  support  from  the  Palama 
Settlement  and  the  various  social  and  welfare  agencies  in  the 
Territory. 

The  radium  authorized  to  be  obtained  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  was  purchased  and  is  now  available  for  use  by  physicians 
in  the  Territory. 
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Associated  with  the  bureau  are  the  following  institutions:  Free 
Tuberculosis  Clinic,  Pa  Ola  Day  Camp  and  Leahi  Home,  in  Honolulu; 
Puumaile  Home,  Hawaii;  Samuel  Mahelona  Hospital,  Kauai;  Kula 
Sanitarium,  Maui. 

The  Free  Tuberculosis  Clinic  in  Honolulu  is  now  firmly  established. 
At  first  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  indigent  patients  to  attend,  but  this 
difficulty  is  gradually  being  overcome.     The  clinic  endeavors  to 

Senerally  supervise,  aid  by  advice  and  medication,  and  arrange  for 
ospital  transportation  and  care  when  possible. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  new  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis of  all  forms  registered  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922: 


NatiODality. 


American 

British 

Chinese 

Fihpino 

Hawaiian 

Japanese 

Korean 

QOTman 

Asiatic-Hawaiian. 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

25 

10 

35 

2 

2 

4 

52 

11 

63 

170 

26 

196 

67 

88 

165 

187 

103 

290 

24 

4 

28 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

Nationality. 


Caocasian-Hawaiian. 

Pcwtueucse 

Pwto  Kican 

Spanish 

Russian 

other  nationalities.. 


Total. 


M^inSTe..''^*"^ 


3 
2 

4 


290 


14  I 

9| 
1  I 
1  ' 
1 


27 

40 

26 

4 

3 

5 


8W 


Different  forms  of  tuberculosis  m  new  cases  reported. 


Pulmonary. 
Miliary. 


MeningitiB 

Abdominal... 
Pott's  disease. 
Disseminated. 
Other  organs.. 


782 
4 
23 
18 
24 
1 
34 


Total. 


886 


Oases  on  register  July  1,  1921 • 

New  cases  registered  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922 
Reentered  cases  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  192!2 


927 

886 
78 


Total 1,891 


Removals  during  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1922: 

Arrested  cases 

Left  territory  and  removed  by  order. 
Deaths .* 


255 
314 
436 


1,005 


Cases  remaining 886 
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There  are  150  persons  discharged  from  custody,  as  follows:  Ex- 
piration of  sentence,  78;  paid  fine  and  costs,  5;  pardoned  by  governor, 
3;  convicted,  6;  poor  convict's  oath,  39;  released  on  bond,  4;  appeal 
to  supreme  court,  1;  sentence  reduced  by  United  States  court,  5; 
removed  to  San  Francisco  courts,  1;  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  courts,  1; 
to  Manila  courts,  1 ;  released  by  order  United  States  court,  1 ;  turned 
over  to  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service,  2;  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
1;  died,  2  (1  suicide). 

The  totfJ  days'  imprisonment  for  the  year  was  237,456,  divided  into 
237,220  criminal  and  236  committed. 

The  daily  cost  for  support,  maintenance,  and  custody  of  each 
prisoner  was  90.1  cents,  including  32.2  cents  for  food  supplies. 

Tlie  report  of  the  prison  physican  states  that  the  food  given  to 
the  prisoners  is  excellent  in  Doth  quality  and  quantity,  and  answers 
all  the  requirements  for  food  and  nourishment,  according  to  the 
work  required.  On  the  entrance  of  all  prisoners  a  preliminiary  ex- 
amination is  made  so  as  to  guard  against  brining  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  to  the  other  prisoners.  During  the  year  there 
were  7,141  cases  on  the  sick  list,  mostly  minor.  Dental  attention 
was  given  to  291  prisoners. 

The  value  of  farm  products  produced  during  the  year  was  $2,992.86. 

The  religious  services  are  looked  after  by  the  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  services  are  given  for  each  denomination  each 
Sunday.    The  chapel  in  the  cell  house  has  recently  been  refurnished. 

The  athletic  field  is  thrown  open  daily  from  4.30  to  6  p.  m.,  and 
basebaU,  volley  ball,  and  other  neld  sports  are  enjoyed.  Great  im- 
provement has  been  shown  in  the  conduct  of  inmates  since  the  use 
of  the  field  has  become  general.  While  at  recreation  the  prisoners 
are  imder  guard  of  their  own  police  force. 

The  report  of  the  high  sheriff  points  with  concern  to  the  growing 
youthful  delinquency  in  the  Territory.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
persons  received  at  the  prison  during  the  year  were  youths  under 
the  age  of  22  years. 

PUBUC  HEALTH. 

The  activities  of  the  board  of  health  have  been  the  same  as  for  pre- 
vious years,  except  for  the  establishment  of  a  venereal  clinic  in  Hono- 
lulu in  August,  1921,  and  in  summing  up  the  results  accomplished  in 
<health  matters  it  is  considered  that  effective  progress  has  been  made 
in  sanitation,  sanitary  engineering,  pure  food  work,  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases,  antituberciilosis  work  and  leprosy. 

There  has  been  close  cooperation  between  the  bureau  of  sanitary 
engineering  and  the  industnal  service  bureau  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  All  plans  prepared  by  the  latter  covering  the 
construction  of  buildings,  water  supplies  and  waste  disposal  on  the 
plantations  have  been  referred  to  the  sanitary  engineer  for  his 
approval. 

The  department  has  received  praisworthy  support  from  the  Palama 
Settlement  and  the  various  social  and  welfare  agencies  in  the 
Territory. 

The  radium  authorized  to  be  obtained  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  was  purchased  and  is  now  available  for  use  by  physicians 
in  the  Territory. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  records  of  entries  and  de- 
partures at  the  asylum  during  the  fiscal  period: 

Patients  from  July  1,  1921,  to  June  SO,  1922. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  DStients  under  care  and  treatment  June  30. 1921 

286 
11 

92 
4 

378 

Patients  on  parole 

15 

^ 

Number  of  patients  admitted  durine  the  year 

297 
90 

96 
36 

393 

las 

Number  of  patients  under  treatment  durine  the  year 

387 

132 

519 

Number  of  patients  discharged  recovered 

27 
27 
28 

6 
5 

7 

33 

Number  of  patients  discharged  improved 

32 

Number  of  patients  died  durine  the  year. 

35 

82 

18 

100 

Total  number  of  patients  under  care  and  treatment  June  30, 1922 

305 
1 

114 
4 

419 

Patients  on  parole 

5 

1 

304 

110 

414 

VENEREAL  CUNIC. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  clinic  in  Honolidu 
at  the  last  session  of  the  le^lature  and  the  institution  was  opened 
August  1,  1921.  A  total  of  261  persons — 93  male  and  168  female 
were  examined,  and  105  patients — 60  male  and  45  female  were 
declared  positive  venereal  cases. 

LEPROSY. 

On  June  30;  1921/  there  were  481  patients  at  Kalaupapa.     One 

Satient  was  admitted  from  leeward  Molokai,  while  there  were  43 
eaths  during  the  year,  leaving  439  patients. 

The  Ealihi  Hospital  had  a  total  of  142  patients  June  30,  1921. 
There  were  106  admissions,  while  41  were  discnarged  or  died,  leaving 
207patients  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  were  26  patients  paroled  from  KaUhi  Hospital  as  compared 
with  94  for  1921,  31  for  1920,  and  19  for  1919.  The  medical  care  of 
these  patients  has  been  \mder  the  direction  of  Surg.  H.  E.  Hasseltine 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  assisted  by  Passed  Asst. 
Surg.  P.  J.  Gorman. 

The  KaUhi  Boys'  Home,  for  children  of  leprous  parents,  has  at 
present  43  boys  of  from  2  to  18  years  of  age.  The  Kapiolani  Girls' 
Home,  for  children  of  leprous  parents,  has  a  total  of  65  ^rls. 

The  ethyl  esters  treatment  at  Kalaupapa,  instituted  m  October, 
1920,  with  52  patients,  gradually  increased  and  on  Jime  30,  1921, 
there  were  351  patients  under  treatment.  This  number  was  reduced 
by  the  death  ot  28  and  the  suspension  of  26  through  various  causes, 
80  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  297  patients  under  treat- 
ment. 

President  A.  L.  Dean  and  Prof.  R.  Wrenshall  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  have  supervised  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  ethyl 
esters  and  have  cooperated  with  Surgeon  Hasseltine  in  the  carrying 
out  of  research  work  and  the  insti|.ution  of  new  lines  of  treatment. 
There  were  23  paroled  cases  readmitted  to  the  Kalihi  Hospital,  21 
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having  been  paroled  from  KaUhi  Hospital  and  2  from  Kalaupapa, 
on  accoimt  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Many  physicians  from  various  parts  of  the  world  visited  Kalihi 
Hospital  during  the  year  to  obtain  information  on  methods  and  results 
with  the  ethyl  esters  of  chaulmoogra  oil. 

The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  inmates,  etc.,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1922. 


Number  living  at  the  settlement  June  30, 1921 . 
Numlier  admitted  during  the  year 


Total. 


Number,  of  deaths  during  the  year 

Number  remaining  at- the  settlement  June  30, 1922. 


Male. 


306 


308 


22 
286 


Female. 


173 
1 


174 


21 
153 


Total. 


481 
1 


482 


43 
439 


Nationality  of  lepers. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Belgian 

1 

16 
12 

1 

163 

10 

20 

51 

3 
10 

1 

CWnft'se ...  ..............Ta.  ....  ..  .... 

15 

Filipino 

12 

G^man ; 

2 
101 

1 

10 
39 

3 

HftWAfiftT^  .  , ^ ,     ,     ,  ,        .  , 

264 

Japanese , 

11 

Portuguese 

30 

Pftft  Hawftiian 

90 

Porto  Rican 

3 

Korean 

10 

Total 

286 

153 

439 

Number  of  lepers  living  at  the  different  homes. 


Mate. 

Female. 

Total. 

Bishop  Home 

34 

34 

Baldwin  Home 

49 
35 
12 
13 
177 

49 

Bay  View  Home 

15 
6 
8 

50 

McVeigh  Home 

18 

Generfi  hospital 

21 

Outside 

90               26Z 

Total 

286 

153  >             439 

/ 

Nonleprous  children  at  the  nursery. 


Number  living  at  the  nursery  June  30, 1921 

Number  of  births  during  the  year 

Total 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  year 

Number  transferred  to  homes  in  Honolulu 

Number  discharged  with  relatives 

Total 

Number  remaining  at  the  nursery  June  30, 1922 


Male. 


4 

6 


10 


1 
1 
2 


4 

6 


Female. 


5 
1 


3 
3 


Total. 


9 

7 


16 


1 
4 
2 


7 

9 
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KoTcuas, — There  were  30  kokuas,  or  helpers,  at  the  settlement  on 
Jime  30,  1922,  two  less  than  last  year.  The  number  of  other  w^ 
persons  was  41  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Buildings. — Two  new  buildings  for  housmg  the  two  electric  light 
plants  have  been  built.  Fifteen  new  outhouses  imd  6  additions  to 
13  houses  used  by  inmates  outside  of  the  homes  have  been  made. 
The  slaughterhouse  at  Kalawao  had  new  sills,  floors  and  other 
repairs  made.     Nine  himdred  feet  of  fencing  in  connection  with 

Eigpens  has  been  completed.     Minor  repairs  to  all  buildings  have 
een  attended  to.     New  bodies  and  fittings  have  been  built  for  the 
bullock  carts. 

Taro  supply, — During  the  year  the  settlement  produced  62,000 

poimds  of  taro,  while  276,532  poimds  were  purchased  from  planters. 

Beef  cattle, — ^There  were  purchased  from  the  Molokai  Ranch  425 

head  of  cattle,  weighing  362,265  poimds  live  weight  at  0  cents  per 

?o\md.  Of  tnis  number  9  were  lost  while  being  driven  down  the 
ali.  In  addition  118  head  of  settlement  stock  were  slaughtered 
weighing  36,891  poimds  dressed  weight,  and  6,670  poimds  of  pork 
were  issued  as  rations  to  the  inmates. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  resident 
medical  superintendent  at  Kalaupapa: 

The  ethyl  esters  treatment  was  be^un  October  29,  1920,  with  52  patienta.  This 
number  was  rapidly  increased  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period  in  1921,  351 
patients  were  enrolled. 

Due  to  causes  given  above  the  present  number  regularly  receiving  the  derivatives 
has  diminished  by  54,  about  a  third  of  whom  will  shortly  resume  treatment,  increasing 
the  total  to  313. 

Through  personal  clinical  observation,  types  of  disease  and  improvement  as  a 
result  of  treatment,  were  determined  and  the  same  are  given  in  percentages. 

The  ameliorations  covered  by  the  same  include  a  wide  range  of  clinical  lesions, 
some  of  which  are  slight  but  still  noticeable,  while  other  changes  for  the  better  are 
of  a  more  striking  character,  such  as  the  complete  absorption  and  disappearance  of 
nodules  in  one  case  of  the  mixed  type. 

Long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  however,  leads  one  to  become  more 
and  more  conservative  as  to  the  permanent  result-action  of  any  given  remedy  and  as  to 
the  true  causes  of  any  resulting  ameliorations  observed.  For  instance,  a  marked 
tubercular  case  of  the  mixed  type  of  leprosy  treated  by  myself  some  10  years  ago  in 
this  place,  experienced  complete  disappearance  of  all  nodules  after  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted attack  of  inner-current  fever.  This  occurred  without  any  special  treatment 
other  than  appropriate  symptomatic  medication. 

Some  other  treatments,  both  systemic  and  local,  are  as  follows: 

Oleum  wv)rrAua«.— Creosote  comp.  and  methyl-salicylate  et  salol  is  at  present 
administered  to  81  patients  in  the  leper  settlement  outside  of  those  who  aj^  taking 
the  chaulmoogra  oil  derivatives.  The  three  mixture  combinations  are  given  eep- 
arately  in  capsules,  each  one  at  two-week  intervals.  This  treatment  is  praised  by 
those  who  are  taking  it  and  undoubtedly  it  is  of  benefit,  especially  in  cases  which 
suffer  from  gastric  troubles  and  nerve  pains.  Creosote  comp.  for  the  former  and  the 
methyl-salicylate  and  salol  comp.  for  the  latter. 

Licj.  potass  arsenitis  is  administered  regularly  to  a  few  patients  and  acts  especially 
well  m  types  where  there  is  periodic  recurrent  attacks  of  bacillaemic  pyrexia. 

Acid  trichloracetic  is  used  locally  as  a  topical  application,  principally  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  tubercular  deposits  and  circumscribed  indurations. 

Surgical  procedures  where  indicated  are  of  great  value,  and  210  cases  have  required 
surgical  interference  for  various  complications  during  the  period. 

Summary. 
Total  population  of  the  settlement  as  of  June  30, 1922 436 

Total  number  of  cases  under  treatment  during  the  period  with  the  various  out- 
lined remedies 399 

Number  without  any  special  treatment 37 
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It  may  be  noted  that  all  of  the  patients  recorded  as  not  under  special  treatment 
are  under  some  form  of  general  treatment  with  appropriate  vitalizing  and  reconstruc- 
tive tonics.  These  are  also  recommended  and  administered  to  the  other  patients  as 
indicated. 

General  hospital. 

Number  of  inmates  June  30,  1921 , . . .        19 

Cases  admitted  during  the  period : 

Medical 32 

Sureical 29 

61 

80 

Number  of  deaths. 4 

Number  discharged 63 

57 
Number  on  hand  June  30.  1922 23 

80 

Number  of  prescriptions  filled .• 547 

Number  of  surgical  dressings 4, 185 

Number  of  operations  performed 210 

Reexamination. — As  before  stated,  two  years  of  treatment  with  the  ethyl  esters  will 
have  been  completed  by  the  last  of  October  this  year,  and  should  the  board  of  health 
deem  it  advisable  to  hold  a  reexamination  in  October  or  November  this  year,  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  our  cases  might  be  recommended  by  the  board  of  examining  physi- 
cians for  parole. 

I  wfeh,  however,  to  emphasize  what  I  stated  in  the  previous  report,  that  given  the 
chronic  class  of  cases  which  we  have  here,  three  to  five  years  of  continuous  treatment 
will  be  required  before  very  many  can  be  turned  out  with  any  certainty  of  nonre- 
currence. 

Respectfully, 

W.  J.  Goodhue,  M.  D., 
Resident  Medical  Superintendent  Kalanpapa^  Molokai. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  KALIHI  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Healthy  Honolulu. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1922. 

During  the  year  the  greater  portion  of  medical  work  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
treatment  of  leprosy  with  the  ethyl  esters  of  chaulmoogra  oil.  The  increasing  census 
has  added  so  much  to  the  routine  work  that  special  research  has  been  comparatively 
small  in  amount.  Near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Passed  Asst.  Surg.  P.  J.  Gorman  was 
detailed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  for  duty  at  the 
leprosy  investigation  station  and  this  assistance  will  make  it  possible  to  do  more  re- 
search in  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  routine  treatment  of  those  in  the  hospital,  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  suspected  lepers  brought  in  for  examination.  It  is  evident  that  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  is  the  keynote  to  successful  treatment  with  chaulmoogra  oil  de- 
rivatives, and  every  available  means  should  be  used  to  bring  this  fact  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  territory. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  statistical  form,  the  work  done: 

Total  number  officially  examined 122 

Number  declared  lepers: 

New  cases 84 

Paroled  cases  reexamined  and  found  leprous 23 

107 

Number  declared  not  lepers: 

Suspected  cases 3 

Formerlv  declared  lepers  reexamined  and  declared  not  lepers 12 

15 

Number  of  patients  in  Kalihi  Hospital  July  1 ,  1921 132 

12285—22 7 
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Total  admitted  to  Kalihi  Hospital: 

New  cases 83 

Return  paroled  cases 23 

106 

Number  paroled  from  Kalihi  Hospital  during  year 26 

Number  discharged  from  Kalihi  Hospital  during  year 1 

Number  of  deaths  in  Kalihi  Hospital  during  year 4 

Number  in  Kalihi  Hospital  June  30,  1922 207 

Number  of  births  in  Kalihi  Hospital 6 

Number  of  intramuscular  injections  given 9, 841 

Number  of  intravenous  injections  given 1, 058 

Minor  surgical  operations  peiform^ 136 

Number  of  surgical  dressings  done 7. 706 

Number  of  bacteriological  examinations  made 678 

Paroles. — During  the  year  26  cases  were  paroled,  6  in  November,  1921,  10  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1922,  and  10  in  May.  1922.  One  case  was  reexamined  by  a  board  of  physicians 
and  declared  "not  a  leper    and  was  discharged  from  the  hospitel. 

Releases. — Eleven  paroled  cases  were  reexamined  and  granted  full  releases  from 
parole. 

Treatment. — The  use  of  the  derivatives  of  chaulmoogra  oil  continues  to  be  the  basis 
of  treating  leprosy  at  this  station.  Other  adjunct  treatment  is  employed,  as  seems 
indicated.  It  is  our  aim  to  administer  chaulmoogra  oil  derivatives  to  every  case,  and 
this  has  been  done  with  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  that  died  about  one  month 
after  admission,  both  being  too  sick  to  warrant  the  beginning  of  the  chaulmoogra 
treatment.  In  a  few  cases  the  treatment  has  been  suspended  lor  varying  periods  on 
account  of  intercurrent  illness,  or  other  good  reason.  As  in  previous  years,  the  use  of 
the  ethyl  esters  intramuscularly  has  been  continued.  The  ethyl  esters  have  been 
given  intravenously  to  al)out  40  patients  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  This  method 
of  treatment  has  not  given  any  spectacular  results,  but  it  has  seemed  to  cause 
more  rapid  improvement,  especially  in  severe  cases  of  leprosy.  One  patient  has 
received  treatment  only  by  the  intravenous  method;  the  others  have  received  in- 
travenous injections  in  addition  to  the  weekly  intramuscular  injection. 

On  January  1 ,  1922,  the  use  of  the  single  esters  of  chaulmoogric,  hydnocarpic  and 
tarktogenic  (latter  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  tarktogenic  and  cnaulmoogric)  acids  was 
discontinued.  WTiile  these  preparations  had  caused  some  improvement  in  the  groups 
of  patients  that  had  received  them,  a  comparison  of  the  patients  receiving  single 
esters  with  a  similar  number  receiving  mixed  esters,  showed  that  the  mixed  esters 
gave  better  results. 

During  the  year  a  new  compound,  dihydro-chaulmoogric  acid,  was  prepared  by 
Doctors  Dean  and  Wrenshall.  The  ethyl  ester  of  this  acid  was  prepared  and  has  been 
used  on  a  group  of  patients  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  Rome  of  these 
patients  have  improved  markedly,  and  others  have  not  done  so  well.  It  is  too  early 
to  reach  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  this  product. 

Treatment  of  cases  after  parole. — While  theoretically  it  is  desirable  that  no  case  be 
paroled  until  no  further  treatment  is  indicated,  it  is  believed  that  it  is  a  good  policy 
to  continue  the  treatment  of  paroled  cases  at  least  during  the  first  year  of  parole,  as  a 
measure  designed  to  insure  the  result  apparently  obtainea  when  parole  is  granted.  In 
other  chronic  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  cancer,  or  syphilis,  no  competent  medical 
man  would  consider  the  discharge  of  a  patient  from  all  supervision  or  treatment  with- 
out advifdng  him  that  he  must  continue  the  general  treatment  of  his  disease,  and  re- 
port for  observation  at  stated  intervals.  Neither  would  he  discharge  a  patient  that  has 
neen  treated  for  malaria  without  advising  the  continued  use  of  quinine  for  a  period  to 
insure  a  permanent  result.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  leprosy.  If  a  patient 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  his  leprosy  arrested  by  treatment,  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  to  take  due  precaution  to  see  that  this  arrest  is  made  permanent.  He  can  make 
no  better  investment  than  to  spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
report  for  treatment  at  stated  intervals.  Neither  can  the  health  authorities  make  any 
better  use  of  funds  than  to  provide  for  this  treatment  for  the  paroled  case. 

In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  conditions  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  paroling  of 
arrestecl  cases  and  the  subsequent  observation  and  treatment  of  the  same.  To  do  this 
properly  will  require  the  use  of  funds  not  now  provided  for,  but  these  should  be  ob- 
tained at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Returned  paroled  cases. — During  the  past  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  readmit  23 
paroled  cases  for  further  treatment.  Twenty-one  of  these  were  paroled  from  Kalihi 
Hospital  and  two  from  the  Molokai  Settlement.  All  except  one  have  been  found 
bacteriologically  positive  upon  readmission. 
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In  this  connection  the  following  table  relative  to  lepers  paroled  during  the  past 
decade  is  of  interest: 


Calendar  3rear  of  parole. 

Num- 
ber 
paroled. 

Year  of  relapse. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1912 

6 

9 

5 

21 

8 
17 
12 

•      1 

1 

1913 

1914.., 

1915 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

19W..., 

- 

1  1 

1 

1917 1 

1918 

1 

1919 

/M 

5 
6 
6 

1920 4S 

1 

2 

1921 70 

8 

1922 20 

• 

1 



Total 

1 

• 

260 

1 

2 

4 

ll       1 

4 

18 

10 

1 

Grand  total,  41. 

^The  hospital  has  been  visited  by  manv  physicians  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
seek  information  as  to  out  methods  and  results.  This  informalion  has  been  freely 
^ven  in  order  that  this  institution  may  do  its  share  in  assisting  other  countries  in  han- 
dling their  leprosy  problems.  Medical  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
Basutoland,  South  Africa,  and  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  the  Philippines  have  spent 
some  time  here  making  observations  and  studies.  At  the  request  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government,  Professor  Wrenshall,  of  the  Universitjr  of  Hawaii,  has  visited  Venezuela 
to  inaugurate  the  manufacture  of  the  ethyl  esters  in  that  country. 

I  desue  to  commend  most  heartily  the  services  and  supervision  of  Mrs.  Bessie 
din  ton,  the  resident  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  The  Territory  is  indeed  for- 
tunate in  havins^  the  services  of  so  able  an  administrator  for  this  position  which 
requires  the  combination  of  many  and  varied  abilities.  She  has  proven  a  good  ad- 
ministrator and  disciDlinarian  in  a  position  that  has  many  peculiar  problems.  She 
shows  a  deep  personal  interest  in  each  and  every  patient  not  only  while  in  the  hos- 
pital but  after  parole.  She  is  a  capable  nurse  and  attendant  upon  the  sick  in  all 
emergencies,  and  has  constantly  worked  in  harmonious  accord  with  me  to  make  sure 
thxt  the  medical  treatment  prescribed  is  carried  into  effect. 

I  also  desire  to  commenS  the  cooperative  attitude  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital. 
They  are  always  ready  to  submit  to  any  suggested  treatment  even  though  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  an  experiment.  The  fact  that  the^  are  an  essential  factor  in  the  prosecution 
of  scientific  research  on  the  disease  seems  to  impart  to  them  an  enthusiasm  and  morale 
that  is  seldom  seen  in  any  other  group  of  people.  Without  this  cooperation  of  the 
patients  the  good  results  now  being  obtained  would  be  extremely  improbable. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  have  continued  their  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ethyl  esters  and  the  prosecution  of  chemical 
research.  All  chemical  research  has  been  done  at  the  university  laboratories  and 
has  been  supervised  by  President  Dean  and  Professor  Wrenshall. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  cooperation  and 
support  received  from  you  and  your  subordinates  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
hospital. 

Respectfully, 

H.  E.  Hasseltine, 
Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 

Medical  Officer,  Kalihi  Hospital. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

There  were  nine  cases  of  quarantinable  disease  during  the 
year.  Three  of  the  patients  were  suffering  from  leprosy  and  were 
traveling  under  prescribed  regulations,  hence  no  further  restrictive 
measures  were  required.  A  lourth  person,  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
was  a  Japanese  steerage  waiter  making  his  first  trip  to  sea.  The 
presence  of  a  mild  coryza  and  slight  mduration  of  the  skin  were 
deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  removal  to  Quarantine  and  detention. 
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Nasal  smears  were  subsequently  made  and  showed  the  bacilli  in 
large  numbers.  The  fifth  leprosy  case  was  in  the  person  of  a  Japanese 
'^picture  bride." 

Four  cases  of  smallpox  were  noted.  Two  of  these  patients  were 
removed  at  Yokohama  with  undetermined  diagnoses  owing  to  the 
early  stage  of  the  eruption.  Later  the  local  office  was  notified  by 
the  American  consul  general  of  the  true  character  of  the  disease, 
and  the  usual  restrictive  measures,  namely  the  vaccination  of  the 
personnel,  and  the  detention  of  the  unvaccinated,  or  doubtfidly 
vaccinated,  Hawaii  destined  passengers  to  complete  fourteen  days, 
were  instituted,  the  remaining  personnel  being  allowed  to  serve  their 
period  of  detention  en  route  to  San  Francisco.  A  third  case  of 
smallpox  was  removed  from  a  trans-Paci^^c  vessel  at  the  Nagasaki 
Quarantine  station  and  no  measures  were  reauired  at  Honolulu.  In 
the  fourth  instance  the  patient  was  removed  upon  suspicion.  Two 
days  later  a  positive  Wasserman  report  was  received,  and  the  later 
progress  of  the  disease  was  typical  of  luetic  infection. 

luring  the  month  of  April  a  practicing  physician  in  Honolulu 
reported  that  one  of  his  patients  had  symptoms  suggestive  of  small- 

g)x.  She  was  immediately  seen  by  a  representative  from  the  Public 
ealth  Service,  and  the  case  was  diagnosed  as  smallpox  in  the  vesic- 
ular stage.  The  woman,  a  permanent  resident  oi  Honolulu,  had 
never  been  successfully  vaccinated.  Returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
Oriwit,  she  arrived  in  Honolulu  on  the  steamship  Empire  Stale  on 
March  31,  having  embarked  at  Hongkong.  The  vessel  touched  at 
Shanghai  on  March  19  and  at  Yokohama  on  March  24,  at  both  of 
which  ports  there  were  probably  opportunities  for  infection.  Owing 
to  the  exceptional  speed  of  the  steamer  the  elapsed  time  between  aS 
three  ports  and  Honolulu  was  well  within  the  period  of  incubation  of 
the  disease.  The  vessel  was  passed  upon  inspection,  there  beilig  no 
history  of  infection  aboard,  but  five  days  later  the  first  symptoms  in 
the  passenger  mentioned  became  manifest.  The  very  material  reduc- 
tion In  the  steaming  time  between  oriental  and  American  ports  has 
increased  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  infectious  diseases, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  infections  with  a  14  days'  incubative  period  do 
not  have  time  to  develop  en  route.  This  situation,  therefore,  not 
only  accentuates  the  necessity  of  strict  precautionary  measures  at 
oriental  ports  of  embarkation,  but  similarly  calls  for  preventive 
measures  where  possible  among  the  local  population.  Fortunately 
in  the  case  cited  above  no  secondary  cases  developed,  due  to  the 
prompt  diagnosis  of  the  case  and  the  precautionary  measures  taken. 
As  far  as  the  plague  situation  is  concerned  there  remains  danger  of  the 
introduction  of  rodent  infection.  The  rat-proofing  of  buildings  and 
wharves,  especially  in  the  shipping  district,  is  a  most  desirable  meas- 
ure, and  the  fact  that  steps  in  tnis  direction  have  been  taken  is  gladly 
noted  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  year  has  witnessed  a  high  incidence  of  pneumonia  among 
steerage  passengers  leaving  Manila  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Most 
of  these  are  Filipino  laborers  recruited  for  work  on  local  sugar  plan- 
tations, the  majority  being  young  adults  who  have  never  been  outside 
of  the  Tropics.  When  these  laborers  reach  the  colder  latitudes,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  that  the  ship  surgeons  can  exercise,  they 
frequently  become  ill  of  respiratory  infections,  and,  as  their  resistance 
is  low,  many  of  them  succumb.     The  susceptibility  of  Filipinos  to 
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respiratory  infections,  under  the  conditions  cited,  is  apparently 
greater  than  that  of  certain  other  races,  as  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  same  vessel  Chinese  and  Japanese  steerage  passengers  show  no 
undue  incidence  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  while  the  Filipinos 
nearly  all  suffer  from  colds  and  more  serious  infections.  That  tem- 
perature changes  are  also  an  important  factor  is  indicated  by  the 
lact  that  the  condition  is  more  or  less  seasonal,  occurring  chiefly 
during  the  winter  months,  and  that  upon  arrival  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  climatic  conditions  somewhat  simulate  those  of  the 
Philippines,  the  morbidity  rapidly  declines. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  penumonia  notified  during  the  year 
was  137.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  occurring  on  any  vessel  was 
15,  but  there  was  one  other  vessel  with  12,  and  two  with  8  cases, 
respectively,  these  figures  not  including  all  of  those  who  were  trans- 
erred  to  hospitals  at  ports  of  call  for  necessary  treatment.  The 
number  of  steerage  passengers  on  any  one  vessel  is  usually  not  m 
excess  of  250,  but  necessarily  the  voyage  from  Manila  to  Honolulu 
by  way  of  Jlongkong,  Shanghai,  and  Yokohama  is  extended.  The 
total  niunber  of  deaths  recorded  en  route  was  66;  of  these  60  were 
among  Filipinos.  The  months  from  September  to  April,  inclusive, 
accoimt  for  about  80  per  cent  of  this  mortality.  Of  the  deaths  re- 
corded 25  were  children  under  two  years,  although  the  number  of 
children  carried  is  proportionately  small.  Many  of  these  children 
were  suffering  from  marasmus  at  time  of  embarkation,  and  necessa- 
rily were  poorly  equipped  for  a  long  sea  voyage;  some  of  them  almost 
surely  would  nave  died  had  they  remainea  at  their  homes.  One 
vessel  arrived  in  port  in  June  witn  5  deaths  among  children  of  this 
class,  although  the  total  number  carried  was  less  than  50. 

It  should  be  stated  that  necessary  preventive  measures  have  been 
exercised  to  avoid  if  possible  the  contmuance  of  this  condition.  The 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  detailed  an  official  to 
Hongkong  and  Manila  for  the  purpose  of  inaug[urating  remedial 
measures,  and  have  distributed  warm  woolen  clotmng  to  all  of  their 
personnel,  although  difficulty  is  encountered  in  getting  the  Filipinos 
to  adopt  apparel  of  this  character.  Instructions  have  oeen  issued  to 
examining  steamship  and  other  physicians  to  reject  applicants  in 
doubtful  physical  condition  and  to  return  these  persons  to  their 
homes;  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  question  of  rejecting 
young  children. 

The  occurrence  of  a  sharp  outbreak  of  plague  at  Sydney,  with 
which  port  Honolulu  has  direct  connection  tnrough  two  lines  of 
steamers,  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  matter,  of  concern.  Vessels 
departing  from  Svdney  have  been  systematically  fumigated  by  the 
Australian  health  authorities  and  their  certificates  have  been 
accepted  at  this  port.  A  lar^e  part  of  the  cargoes  of  these  vessels 
discharged  at  this  port  consists  of  frozen  meats,  which  obviously 
are  not  apt  to  harbor  rodents.  With  freighters  arriving  from  Aus- 
tralia and  remaining  in  port  a  number  of  days,  precautionary  rodent 
measures  have  been  exercised. 

A  total  of  1,267  persons  were  cared  for  at  quarantine  during-  the 
year.  Of  these,  1,197  were  held  for  various  reasons,  including  iflness 
and  other  causes,  at  the  request  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  rlanters' 
Association.  These  people,  consisting  of  Filipino  and  rorto  Rican 
laborers,  were  fed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  association. 
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Of  the  remaining  persons  cared  for  at  Quarantine,  44  were  contacts 
who  had  been  exposed  to  quarantinabie  disease,  7  were  merchant 
seamen  suffering  irom  measles,  mumps,  and  similar  infections,  and 
19  were  cared  for  at  the  request  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health. 

• 

Summary  of  tranmctiona. 


Vessels  arriving 

Inspected  and  passed. . 
Boarded  and  passed. . . 
Pumicratcd  and  passed. 
Disinfected  and  passed 

Crew  inspected 

Passenger's  inspected. . . 


[ilo. 

Mahu- 
kona. 

Kahului. 

Lahaina. 

! 
Koloa. 

38 

0 

8 

3 

10 

37 

0 

7 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,057 

0 

231 

119 

209 

741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
43 
0 


NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  HAWAH. 

Organizations. — As  authorized  by  letter  of  December  9,  1920, 
from  the  commanding^  general,  Hawaiian  Department,  the  National 
Guard  units  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  as  follows:  Island  of 
Oahu,  1  regiment  of  infantry,  less  1  battalion;  Island  of  Hawaii,  1 
battalion  of  infantrj^;  island  of  Maui,  1  rifle  company,  1  machine-gun 
company;  island  of  Kauai,  1  rifle  company,  1  machine-gun  company. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  National  Cruard  has  grown  from  36 
officers  and  1,005  men  to  62  oflicors  and  1,203  men.  Three  hundred 
men  whose  service  has  been  unsatisfactory"  have  been  discharged 
during  the  past  six  months.     The  present  distribution  is  as  follows: 


staff  corps  and  departments 

Regimental  headquarters.  First  In^try 

Ueadquirters  company,  First  Infantry 

Service  company,  First  lolantry 

HowitEcr  company,  First  Infantry 

Battalion  headquarters  company.  First  Battalion,  First  In- 
fantry. 

Company  A,  First  Infantry 

Company  B,  First  Infontry 

Comptmy  C,  First  Infantry 

Company  D,  First  Inftotry 

Battalion  headquarters  company,  iSccond  Battalion,  I-lrst 
Inbmtry. 

Company  E,  First  Infantry 

Company  F,  First  Infantry 

Company  G.  Fl  st  Infantry ■  Waipahu,  Oahn.. 

Company  H,  First  Infantry i  Ilonohilu,  Oahu.. 

Batt'Uion  headquarters  company,  Third  Battalion,  First    Hilo,  Hawaii 

Infantry. 

Company  I,  First  Infemtry ■  Honomu.  Ha^vaii . 

Company  K,  First  Infantry I  Kohala,  Hawaii . . 

Company  h.  First  Infantry Waimoa,  Hawaii. 

Company  M,  First  Infantrv Hilo,  Hawaii 

Company  A,  Second  Infaolry {  Lahaina,  Maui... 

Company  D,  Second  Infantry Wailuku,  Maui... 


station. 


Honolulu,  Oahu. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Total. 


OflTioers. 


7 
6 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3 
3 
1 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

3 
2 
8 
2 
3 
3 


62 


Enlisted 
men. 


2« 


33 
63 
55 
34 

64 

ao 

51 
60 
38 

52 
55 
78 
52 
42 

68 
81 
72 
72 
75 
67 


1,203 


Armory  instruction, — Schools  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  Hono- 
lulu are  being  conducted  once  a  week,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  instructor  and  of  a  sei^eant  instructor  from  the  United  States 
Army,  and  good  progress  is  being  made.  This  work  is  on  prepared 
schedules  approved  by  the  commanding  general,  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment. 
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Camps  of  instruction, — Three  ovemiffnt  camps  of  instruction  have 
been  held  on  the  Punchbowl  Range,  Honolulu,  during  the  year. 

A  field  training  encampment  of  15  days  for  federally  recognized 
organizations  will  be  held  this  fall.  Troops  stationed  on  Oahu  will 
be  trained  at  Schofield  Barracks;  Maui  troops  will  be  trained  near 
Makawao,  Maui;  Hawaii  troops  at  a  camp  on  the  National  Guard 
rifle  range  at  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

Rijle  practice, — Considerable  gallenr  practice  has  been  held  during 
the  year  and  target  practice  was  held  in  the  Punchbowl  Range 
during  the  season  closed  November  30,  1921. 

Armories. — Armories  belonging  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  as 
follows : 

Honolulu,  Oahu,  concrete 1  |  Lihue,  Kauai,  frame 1 

Hilo,  Hawaii,  frame 1     Honomu,  Hawaii,  frame 1 

Wailuku,  Maui,  frame 1     Kapaa,  Kauai,  frame 1 

Laaihna,  Maui,  frame 1  . 

The  last  two  in  the  list  have  recently  been  constructed. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE. 

The  total  amount  of  monev  collected  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
by  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Service  since  the  organization 
of  Territorial  government  is  $68,024,538.96.  Total  disbursements 
during  the  same  period,  including  salaries,  incidental  expenses,  and 
refunds,  have  been  $491,791.20,  leaving  net  collections  of  $67,532,- 
747.76. 

Intfrnnl-rereaue  receipts  and  disbursements,  fisml  years  19JJ  and  ViJJ. 


1921 


1922 


National  prohiMtion  act 

Collections  on  ILsts  (miscellaneous). 

Corporation  income  tax 

Individual  income  tax 

Capital  stock  tax  (act  1918) 

Estate  tax 

Distilled  spirits,  rectified 

Distilled  spirits,  nonbeverage 

Still  or  sparkling  wines 

Cifrars  and  cigarettes 

Tobacco. 


Cigarette  papers  and  tubes 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco  (floor  taxes,  1918) . 

Special  taxes,  regular 

Special  taxes,  emergency 

Opium  order  forms 

Documentary  stamps 

Documentary  stamps,  stock  transfer 

Plajnn«?-<'ara  stamps,  act  1918 

Proprietary  stamps,  act  1918 

Narcotic  ^nJtmps 

War  tax: 

Transportation 

lo'^urance 

Bcvoraj:es  (nonalcoholic,  act  1918) 

Admi.^<{ions  and  dues 

Manufacturers'  excise  (m't  1918) 

Consumers'  excise  (act  1918) 

Manufacturers'  excise  (act  1921) 

Beverages,  non-alc(^oIic  (act  1921) 


»1, 712. 47 

%  163.  M 

15,5(n,3:i4.32 

3, 3.').%  748. 44 

256, 849. 81 

861,  778. 14 

54.5. 13 


193. 49 

2,102.62 

6,026.00 

1,651.00 

15.96 

64«.84 

37, 197. 20 

12.00 

71, 194.  m 

'2.07H.22  i 

3,600.32 

13, 9.^8. 91 

27.00 

351,  540. 22 

7,  2.>5. 94 

»5,441.17 

IIH.793.97 
12,909.95 
80. 01 X.  92 


Total  re^ipts 

Total  dlsbursements^dading  salaries,  incideottl  expenfos,  and  refund;. 


2^676,778.31 
67,520.88 


%\  179.  77 

mx  7a 

12.  (159,  225. 68 

2,  r>M,  44V>.  29 

312,079.9:^ 

61,28K.73 

407.  00 

i,'7i2.92 

4,  M7. 38 
SO.  00 


:WJ.  26 

29,  S'i.3.  76 

17.90 

67,  219.  S3 

1.  IHX.  70 

2.  55 1.  32 
7,  527.  74 

21.00 

151,4.S1.03 

3.  tU  4.  06 
.V2,  S47. 64 

lA  ^O-i.  40 

9.  252.  44 

41,342.49 

37.  (K) 


15,  r,'2i\  K5.3. 9X 
7«,  7X9.  19 


Net  re?eipt9 20, 600, 357. 43 


l.'>,444,064.79 
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,    Special  tax  stamps  and  certiJt^xUes  of  registry ,  year  ended  June  30 ^  192i. 

Corporations  Tcapital  stock) 492 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 1 

Retail  liquor  dealers 10 

Retail  dealers  in  uncolored  oleomargarine I 

Manufacturers  of  playing  cards 2 

Wholesale  dealers  in  denatured  alcohol 1 

Manufacturers  of  cigars 1 

Licensed  organizations  to  collect  foreign  income 24 

Brokers 34 

Customhouse  brokers 9 

Pawn  brokers 3 

Shii)  brokers 6 

BroKers  (owning  seats  on  stock  exchange ) 12 

Theaters : 

$25 44 

$50 23 

$75 4 

$100 6 

$150 11 

$200 7 

Public  exhibitions 42 

Billiard  and  pool  tables 423 

Bowling  allevB 15 

Shooting  galleries 2 

Passenger  automobiles  for  hire  (seating  capacity  seven  and  under) 1, 651 

Passenger  automobiles  for  hire  (seating  capacity  over  seven) 34 

Pleasure  boatfl 10 

Manufacturers  of  cigars,  at  $6 I 

Importers,  manufacturers,  etc.,  of  narcotics,  act  of  1918 6 

Wholesale  dealers  of  narcotics,  act  of  1918 12 

Retail  dealers  of  narcotics,  act  of  1918 24 

Practitioners,  hospitals,  etc.,  of  narcotics,  act  of  1918 219 

Dealers  in  untaxed  narcotics  preparations,  act  1918 127 

Total 3, 257 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

There  were  224  cooperative  stations  in  operation  under  the  United 
wStates  Weather  Bureau  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of  these,  60 
report  daily  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  in  addition  to 
rainfall.  The  stations  are  located  as  follows:  Hawaii,  76;  Kauai,  53; 
Lanai,  1 ;  Maui,  43;  Molokai,  3;  Oahu,  48.  Weather  and  crop  reports 
are  received  from  47  of  these  cooperative  stations  and  publisned  each 
Monday  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  issued  from  the  local  office.  Three 
additional  stations  are  classified  as  follows:  Seawater  temperature 
station  at  Waikiki  Beach,  Honolulu;  cooperative  station  at  Fanning 
Island;  special  meteorological  station  at  Midway  Island.  Weather 
reports  are  cabled  daily  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  from  the  Midway  station. 

Five  rainfall  stations  were  established  during  the  year  on  the 
slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  1  mile.  Reports 
from  these  will  add  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  rainfall  in  a  district 
hitherto  uncharted. 

Reports  from  161  staticms  are  published  in  the  Monthly  Climato- 
logical  Data,  Hawaii  section,  and  all  stations  appear  in  tne  Annual 
Climatological  Data,  Hawaii  section,  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  close  of  each  calendar  vear. 

The  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory  at  Kilauea,  Hawaii,  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  year  as  a  scientific  part  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
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Dr.  T.  A.  Ja^gar,  jr.,  volcanologist,  and  R.  H.  Finch,  meteorologist, 
cooperating  in  their  studies. 

Weather  forecasting  for  local  and  maritime  interests  has  been  con- 
tinued, with  daily  reports  from  Midway  Island  and  weather  radio- 
^ams  from  ships  at  sea  forming  the  basis  of  the  forecasts.  Increased 
interest  is  being  shown  in  these  forecasts,  which  are  broadcast  at 
noon  each  day  by  the  Naval  Communication  Service.  Honolulu 
weather  conditions  are  also  sent  out  by  the  same  service  four  times 
daily — at  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  noon,  and  at  4  o'clock  and  8 
o'clock  in  the  aftemodYi.  The  radiophone  has  also  been  utilized  in 
this  work,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
transmitting  forecasts  daily. 

The  Climatology  of  Hawaii  in  bulletin  form,  including  all  available 
authentic  weather  records  from  the  beginning  of  records  to  the  close 
of  1918  has  been  received  from  the  Government  Printing  O^ice  and 
is  ready  for  distribution.  This  buUetin  contains  records  of  333  sta- 
tions and  should  prove  of  interest  in  various  lines  of  work. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  R.  Farrington, 

Oovemor  of  Hawaii. 


APPENDIX  A. 

TERRITORIAL  REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 

(As  of  August  15, 1922.) 

Territorial  Officials, 
exbcutivb. 


• 


Wallace  R.  Fanington,  governor. 

Rajrmond  C.  Brown,  secretary. 

Harry  Irwin,  attorney  general.' 

A.  Lewis,  jr.,  treasurer.^ 

C.  T.  Bailev,  commissioner  of  public  lands. 

Lyman  H.  Bigelow,  superintendent  of  public  works. 

Vaughan  MacOaughey,  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Thomas  Treadway,  auditor. 

W.  E.  Wall,  surveyor. 

John  C.  l(ane,  high  sheriff. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Trotter,  president  of  the  board  of  health. 

C.  S.  Judd,  executive  oBcer,  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

William  D.  Potter,  the  adjutant  general. 

John  F.  Stone,  private  secretary  to  thc^  governor. 

DELEGATE   TO   CONGRESS. 

Henry  A.  Baldwin. 

JUDICIAL. 

E.  C.  Peters,  chief  justice  supreme  court. 
Antonio  Perry,  associate  justice  supreme  court. 
W.  S.  Edings,  associate  justice  supreme  court. 
Frank  Andrade,  first  judge  first  circuit. 
Ray  T.  O'Brien,  second  judge  first  circuit. 
James  J.  Banks,  third  judge  first  circuit. 
Daniel  Case,  judge  second  circuit,  Wailuku,  Maui. 
J.  W.  Thompson,  judge  third  circuit,  Kailua,  Hawaii. 
Homer  L.  Boss,  judge  fourth  circuit,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
W.  C.  Achi,  jr.,  judge  fifth  circuit,  Lihue,  Kauai. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate. — Charles  F.  Chillingworth,  S.  L.  Desha«  Robert  Hind,  Ernest  A.  K.  Akina, 
J.  W.  Russell,  A.  F.  Tavares,  H.  A.  Baldwin,'  H.  W.  Rice,  Lawrence  M.  Judd,  Charles 
E.  King,  William  M.  Ahia,  John  Lucas,  John  H.  Wise,  John  A.  Kealoha.  Charles^A. 
Rice. 

House. — H.  L.  Holstein,  Norman  K.  Lyman,  Henry  J.  Lyman,  William  C.  Vannatta, 
Evan  da  Silva,  Francis  K.  Aona,  George  K.  Kawaha,  Emil  M.  Muller,  L.  L.  Joseph, 
L.  B.  Kaumeheiwa,  M.  G.  Paschoal,  John  Fassoth,  P.  J.  Goodness,  John  W.  Kama, 
Lorrin  Andrews,  Clarence  H.  Cooke,  James  K.  Jarrett,  Albert  M.  Cristy,  Fred  D. 
Lowrey,  Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  Robert  Ahuna,  E.  K.  Fernandez,  Geor^«  H.  Holt,  Frank 
Archer,  Jesse  Uluihi,  Da\id  M.  Kupihea,  W.  A.  Fernandez,  David  K.  Hayselden, 
John  A.  Hoopale,  N.  K.  Hoopii. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
BOARD  Of  AOBICULTURB  AND  FOBBOTRT. 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  president;  Arthur  H.  Rice,  Walter  M.  GifTard,  J.  M.  Dowsett, 
H.  M.  von  Holt;  C.  S.  Judd,  executive  officer. 

1  Term  expired,  succeeded  Sept.  L.  1922,  by  John  A.  Matthewmann. 
«  Resigned,  succeeded  Sept.  1,  IWi,  by  Henry  C.  Hapai. 
*  Resigned  to  become  candidate  as  Delegate  to  Congress. 
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BOARD  OP  APPRAISERS. 


Oahu. — J.  E.  O'Connor,  F.  E.  Steere,  Jack  Milton. 

Hawaii. — James  Henderaont  Benjamin  Rose,  Michael  de  F.  Spinola. 

Kaiuii, — ^Elmer  M.  Cheatham,  J.  H.  Moragne,  E.  H.  W.  Broaabent. 

BOARD  OP  COMMISSIONERS  OP  PUBUC  ARCHIVES. 

Raymond  C.  Brown  (chairman  ex  officio),  Sanford  B.  Dole,  A.  G.  M.  Robertson, 
R.  C.  Lydecker  (librarian). 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  POR  CLASSIPIED  SERVICE  OP  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

J.  W.  Futerer,  T.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  A.  K.  Hanchett. 

CHILD  WELPARE  BOARDS. 

Oahu. — ^Emil  Bemdt,  Mrs.  Harriet  Andrews,  Richard  A.  Cooke,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Alexander,  Percy  G.  H.  Deverill. 

Hawaii. — Father  F.  Louis,  Rev.  Ernest  G.  Silva,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Wallace,  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Bond,  J.  Lamb  Doty. 

Maui. — ^Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Baldwin,  Dr.  William  D.  Baldwin,  Charles  A.  Puck,  Mrs.  W. 
Weddick,  F.  B.  Cameron. 

Kauai. — J.  M.  Lydgate,  Miss  Elsie  Wilcox,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Glaisyer,  Judge  C.  B.  Hof- 
gaard.  Dr.  R.  H.  Hagood. 

BOARD  OP  REGENTS  OP  THE  UOTVERSTTY  OP  HAW  AH. 

Arthur  G.  Smith,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Frear,  C.  R.  Hemenway,  Richard  H.  Trent,  Akaiko 
Akana. 

COMMISSIONERS  OP  DEEDS. 

California,  Lester  Ball;  New  York,  Frederick  H.  Sieberth;  Pennsylvania,  Louis 
Karstaedt;  Washington,  D.  C,  G.  S.  Grossman;  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  Adolph 
Michelson,  William  Peter  Duval. 

BOARD  OP  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

Dr.  Clifford  A.  Braly,  Dr.  F.  M.  Branch,  Dr.  Clifford  B.  High. 

BOARD  OP  COMMISSIONERS  POR  THE  HOME  POR  PEEBLE-MINDED. 

John  R.  Gait,  Mrs.  Rhoda  G.  Thayer,  John  Effinger,  Dr.  A.  L.  Andrews,  Mrs.  N.  L- 
D.  Eraser. 

PAIR  COMMISSION. 

Richmond  M.  Schofield,  Samuel  Baldwin,  H.  B.  Elliott,  Walter  F.  Sanborn,  H.  P. 
Agee. 

PARM  LOAN  BOARD  OP  HAWAH. 

Delber  E.  Metzger,  John  A.  Matthewman,  C.  T.  Bailey. 

COMMISSIONERS  OP  PENCE8. 

Oahu. — Ewa  and  Wainae:  C.  A.  Brown,  E.  O.  White.  Waialua:  R.  Kinney.  Hon- 
olulu: J.  A.  Beaven,  Albion  F.  Clark,  Eli  J.  Crawford. 

Hawaii. — South  Kona:  L.  P.  Lincoln,  E.  K.  Kaaua,  A.  Haile.  Kau:  J.  T.  Nakai, 
G.  J.  Becker,  George  Campbell.  North  Kona:  A.  S.  Wall,  T.  Silva,  J.  Kaelmakule. 
North  Kohala:  W.  S.  May,  E.  K.  Kanehailua,  E.  K.  Akina.  Puna:  G.  D.  Supe, 
H.  J.  Lyman.  Hamakua:  W.  J.  Rickard,  A.  L.  Moses,  J.  K.  White.  South  Kohala: 
John  Leal,  J.  Kailopa  Kanehaku,  James  S.  Lemon. 

Maui. — Makawao:  Edgar  Morton,  W.  Henning,  J.  G.  Freitas.  Molokai:  H.  R. 
Hitchcock,  J.  G.  Munro,  S.  Fuller. 

BOARD  OP  PISH  AND  GAME  COMMISSIONERS. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Dean,  Henry  M.  Whitney,  David  T.  Fleming,  C.  H.  Edmonson,  How  rd 
W.  Laws.    H.  L.  Kelly,  executive  officer* 

BOARD  OP  HARBOR  COMM188IONER8. 

L.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  Sherwood  M.  Lowrey,  James  Winne,  James 
Wakefield,  W.  H.  McClellan. 
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BOABD  or  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Trotter  (president^,  John  A.  Matthewman  (ex  officio)  D.  S.  Bow- 
man, Sumner  S.  Paxson,  Dr.  Paul  Withington,  Joeeph  Ordenstein,  E.  A.  MottrSmith. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARDS. 

Honolulu. — ^F.  E.  Steere,  A.  J.  Campbell,  Howard  W.  Laws,  A.  J.  Wirtz,  Malcolm 
Macintvre. 

Hawiii.—W.  J.  Stone,  J.  W.  Webster,  D.  Ewaliko,  B.  K.  Baird,  H.  B.  Elliott. 

Kauii, — J.  M.  Lydgate,  J.  B.  Fernandez.  H.  H.  Brodie,  R.  F.  Middleton,  John  H. 
Midkiff. 

Maui, — Dan  T.  Carey,  G.  Freeland,  Christian  Conradt,  Ralph  H.  Wilson,  J.  H. 
Gray. 

BOARD  or  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Judge  J.  R.  Desha  (ex  officio),  Mrs.  F.  W.  Macfarlane,  Mrs.  A.  Lewis,  jr.,  Andrew 
Adams,  Henry  P.  Judd,  May  T.  Wilcox. 

COMMISSIONERS  Or  INSANITT. 

Dr.  George  Herbert,  L.  J.  Warren,  Dr.  C.  B.  Cooper. 

BOARD  or  COMMISSIONERS  Or  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

Honolulu. — ^Mrs.  E.  McCandless,  Edward  W.  Carden. 
Hawaii. — ^East,  David  McH.  Forbes;  west,  Samuel  P.  Woods. 
Maui. — ^D.  C.  Lindsay. 
Kauai. — ^Mias  Elsie  H.  Wilcox. 

BOARD  or  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Thomas  E.  Cook,  J.  F.  Brown,  Edgar  Henriques,  Antonio  D.  Castro,  J.  W.  WiUdron, 
A.  Homer. 

TRUSTEES  or  THE  UBRART  Or  HAWAH. 

C.  H.  Atherton  (president),  W.  D.  Westervelt,  F.  E.  Blake,  H.  B.  Restarick,  Arthur 
C.  Alexander,  A.  Lewis,  jr. 

DISTRICT  MAGISTRATES. 

Oahu. — ^Honolulu:  O.  P.  Soares,  A.  D.  Lamach.  Ewa:  S.  Hookano.  Koolauloa: 
J.  L.  Paoo.  Waialua:  E.  Hore,  W.  S.  Wond.  Kolaupoko;  J.  K.  Paele,  H.  C. 
Adams.    Waianae:  George  K.  Kekauoha.^ 

Hawaii. — South  Kona:  Thos.  H.  Haae.  South  Hilo:  Stephen  L.  Desha,  jr.  North 
Kohala:  William  P.  McDougall.  Puna:  J.  S.  Ferry,  8.  H.  Haaheo.  Hau:  W.  H. 
Hayselden.  South  Kohala:  William  M.  S.  Lindsey.  North  Hilo:  E.  K.  SimmooB. 
Hamakua:  R.  H.  Makekau^  M.  S.  Botelho. 

Kauai. — Lihue:  J.  L.  Hjorth,  J.  H.  K.  Kaiwi.  Waimea:  C.  B.  Hofgaard,  J.  K. 
Kapuniai.  Kawaihau:  James  Von  Ekekela,  Henry  Van  Gieson.  Hanalei:  William 
Huddy.    Koloa:  J.  S.  Chandler. 

Maui. — ^Makawao:  Manual  S.  Pacheco,  G.  K.  Kunukau.  Hana:  Thomas  K. 
Wahihako,  G.  P.  Kauimakaole.  Lahuna:  George  Freeland.  Wailuku:  H.  0. 
Mossman,  John  Ferreira.  Molokai:  E.  McCorriston,  Kalawao:  J.  M.  Bright,  J.  D. 
McVeigh. 

BOARD  or  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Sinclair,  Dr.  James  T.  Wayson,  Dr.  Guy  C.  Milnor. 

BOARD  or  KBOWnUTION  Or  NURSING. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Farrell,  Miss  M.  Johnson,  Dr.  Guy  C.  Milnor,  Janet  M.  Dewar,  Mrs.  Harold 
J.  Ancill. 

BOARD  or  EXAMINERS  IN  OPTOMETRY. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Cappe,  Dr.  A.  Y.  Yee,  Dr.  H.  K.  Hope. 

BOAKD  or  FHARHACr. 

.V.  J.  Gignoux,  Dr.  J.  C.  0*Day,  Harry  Weasel. 
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BOABD8  or  PBISOir  DfSRCTOIS. 

First  judicial  circuit. — E.  H.  Wodehouse,  J.  W.  Waldron,  J.  M.  Dowsett. 
Second  judicial  circuit. — ^W.  Henning,  Greoi^e  Freeland. 
Third  judicial  circuit. — L.  S.  Aungst.  Arthur  J.  Stillman,  Julian  Honsarrat. 
Fourth  judicial  circuit.— WiW&rd  S.  Terry,  J.  P.  Ourts,  George  R.  Sims. 
Fifth  judicial  circuit.^.  M.  Lydgate,  E.  S.  Swan,  H.  Welters. 

BOARDS  or  BBOISTRATION. 

First  representalivt  district. — Byron  K.  Baird  (chairman),  W.  S.  Edmonds,  J.  Vierra. 
Second  representative  district. — ^Jas.  F.  Woods,  E.  H.  Edwards,  Ohales  Ka. 
Third  representative  district. — Manuel  0.  Ross,  W.  E.  Bal,  jr.,  J.  Ferreira. 
Fourth  and  fifth  representative  districts. — S.  F.  Chillingworth,  A.  V.  Gear,  W.  W. 
Buckle. 
Sixth  representative  district. — J.  Hjorth  (chairman),  J.  H.  K.  Kaiwi,  Chris.  J.  Holt. 

TAX  ATPBAL  COUBT8. 

City  and  Countif  of  Honolulu. — ^William  McKay,  R.  B.  Booth,  Bernard  Froiaeth. 
County  of  Jfaui. —George  Freeland,  C.  D.  Lufkin,  George  Weight. 
County  of  Hawaii, — Charles  Weatherbee,  Thomas  E.  Cook,  R.  A.  Lucas. 
County  of  iTaiwi.— John  H.  Coney. 

HAWAn  TOUBIST  BUKEAU. 

Oahu. — Chester  Doyle. 
Maui. — Lorrin  K.  Smith. 
Hawaii. — Ernest  H.  Austin. 
Kauai. — W.  H.  Rice. 

PUBUC  UnUTIES  COMinSSION. 

Ralph  E.  Woolley  (chairman),  A.J.  Gignoux,  C.  G.  Bockus. 

comnssroN  roa  hawah  to  fbomotb  uNiroBMirr  or  liqislation  in  thb  vnitko  statis. 
E.  M.  Watson,  Harry  Irwin,  Miss  Maiguerite  K.  Ashford. 

BOABD  or  VBTEBMUBT  EXAMIKBB8. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  W.  T.  Monsarrat,  Dr.  L.  N.  Case. 

WAIKIKI  SANITATION,  RECLAMATION,  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSION. 

Lyman  H.  Bigelow,  John  H.  Wilson,  A.  A.  Young,  Fred  Ohrt,  George  P.  Dcnnison. 

TRRRTTORUL  FAR  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION. 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  A.  Lester  Marks,  John  R.  Gault. 

Federal  Offioialb. 

post  office  department. 

Inspector,  F.  W.  Vaille;  postmaster,  D.  H.  MacAdam,  assistant  postmaster,  Albert 
P.  Lino. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Customs  division. — Harry  Murray;  special  deputy  collector,  R.  J.  Taylor. 
Internal  Revenue  Service. — Collector,  J.  Walter  Jones;  chief  deputy  collector,  W.  G. 
Ashley. 

Public  Health  Service. — Surgeon,  E.  A.  Sweet,  commanding. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Hawaii  Experiment  Station. — Agronomist  in  charge,  J.  M.  Westgate. 
Weather  Bureau. — Meteorologist  in  charge,  L.  H.  Daingerfield. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Immigration  Service. — Inspector  in  charge,  R.  L.  Halsey. 
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DBPABTlfBNT  OV  OOMMEBOB. 

lAqthhouse  Service. — Superintendent  in  charge,  nineteenth  lighthouse  district,  R. 
R.  Tinkham. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. — ^H.  E.  McGomb,  magnetic  observer. 

OBOLOOICAL  simyBT. 

£.  D.  Burchard,  district  engineer  in  charge  Hawaii  district. 

DBPABTMBNT  OF  J178nCB. 

United  States  district  court. — J.  B.  Poindexter  and  John  T.  DeBolt,  judges;  United 
States  district  attorney,  William  T.  Garden;  marshal,  Oscar  Cox;  clerk,  WUliajn  Raos. 

Wab  Dbpabtmbnt. 
headquartbrs  hawaiian  dbpabtmbnt,  honolulu. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall,  United  States  Army,  commanding;  First  Lieut. 
George  J.  Forster,  Infantry*,  aide-de-camp;  Col.  William  Chamberlaine,  General 
Staff  Corps,  Aief  of  staff;  Lieut.  Col.  William  H.  Wilson,  General  Staff  Corps,  Person- 
nel Division  (G-1);  Lieut.  Col.  Howard  L.  Landers,  F.  A.  (D.O.L.)  assistant,  Person- 
nel Division  (Gr-1);  Lieut.  Col.  Stephen  O.  Fuqua,  General  Staff  Corps,  Military 
Intelligence  Division  (G-2);  Capt.  Sterling  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Infantry,  (D.O.L.)  assistant. 
Military  Intelligence  Division,  (G-2);  Mai.  Lesley  J.  McNair,  General  Staff  Corps, 
Operations  and  Training  Division,  (G-3);  Maj.  Charles  H.  White,  Infantry,  ^D.O.L.) 
assistant.  Operations  and  Training  Division,  (G-3);  Capt.  Gordon  B.  Welcn,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  assistant.  Operations  and  Training  Division,  (G-3);  Lieut.  Col. 
Russell  P.  Reader,  General  Staff  Corps,  Supplv  Division  (G-4);  Capt.  Charles  L. 
MuHins,  Infantry,  (D.O.L.)  assistant.  Supply  Division  (G-4);  Col.  William  Kelly, 
Jr.,  adjutant  general,  department  adjutant;  Aiaj.  Andrew  J.  White,  adjutant  general, 
assistant,  department  adjutant. 

Department  personnel  adjutant,  department  insurance  officer. 

Maj.  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  adjutant  general,  assistant,  department  adjutant; 
Col.  Patrick  W.  Guiney,  Quartermaster  Corps,  department  quartermaster;  Capt. 
Ezra  Davis,  Quartermaster  Corps,  assistant,  department  quartermaster,  hi  charge  of 
transportation;  Capt.  Simeon  J.  Seals,  Quartermaster  Corps,  assistant,  department 
quartermaster;  Capt.  George  D.  Hartman,  Quartermaster  Corps,  assistant,  depart- 
ment quartermaster;  Lieut.  Col.  Ellisen  L.  Gilmer,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  special 
property  auditor;  Col.  Robert  S.  Smith,  Finance  Department,  department  finance 
officer;  Maj.  Austin  H.  Brown,  Finance  Department,  assistant,  department  finance 
officer;  Capt.  Royal  G.  Jenks,  Finance  Department,  assistant,  departtnent  finance  offi- 
cer; Maj.  John  F.  Curry,  Air  Service,  department  air  officer;  Firat  Lieut.  Charles  Y. 
BanfiU,  Air  Service,  assistant,  department  air  officer;  Maj.  T.  J.  Smith,  Ordnance  De- 
partment, department  ordnance  officer;  First  Lieut.  James  W.  Walters,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, assistant,  department  ordnance  officer;  Maj.  Williapi  A.  Johnson,  Third  Engineers, 
department  engineer  officer;  Capt.  Thomas  F.  Kern,  Third  Engineers,  assistant, 
department  engineer  officer;  Col.  Charles  Willcox,  Medical  Corps,  department  sur- 
geon; Maj.  John  J.  McCormick,  Medical  Corps,  department  sanitary  inspector;  Lieut 
*  Col.  ViHcent  M.  Elmore,  inspector  general,  department  inspector;  Maj.  Hamilton 
Templeton,  Field  Artillery,  assistant,  department  inspector;  Lieut.  Col.  William  B. 
Pistole,  judge  advocate,  department  judge  advocate;  Maj.  Theodore  Hall,  judge 
adv6cate,  assistant  department  judge  advocate;  Lieut.  Col.  Arthur  S.  Cowan,  Signal 
Corps,  department  signal  officer;  First  Lieut.  George  I.  Back,  Signal  Corps,  assistant 
department  signal  officer,  commanding  Service  Company  No.  9  and  Hawaiian  Signal 
Depot;  Capt.  Edward  B.  Blanchard,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  department  chemical 
warfare  officer,  commanding  Hawaiian  Chemical  Warfare  Dejpot;  Lieut.  Col.  Edwin 
J.  Nowlen,  Infantry,  in  chai^ge  of  National  Guard  affairs;  Col.  Robert  E.  Wyllie, 
Coast  Artillery  Corjw,  headquarters  commandant;  First  Lieut.  Harold  F.  Handy, 
Field  Artillery,  commanding  headquarters  detachment;  Capt.  Douglas  Johnston, 
Air  Service,  commanding  Hawaiian  Air  Depot;  Capt.  Roy  D.  Burdick,  Third  Engineer 
commandinj?  Hawaiian  Engineer  Depot;  Second  Lieut.  George  Doyle,  Medical 
Administrative  Corps,  commanding  Hawaiian  Medical  Depot,  Capt.  Arthur  W. 
Stanley,  Quartermaster  Corps,  commanding  Hawaiian  Quartermaster  Depot. 

m 

TRIFLER  GENERAL  HOSPFTAL. 

Col.  William  H.  Wilson,  Medical  Corps,  commanding;  Maj.  Baxter  R.  Hunter, 
Medical  Corps,  adjutant. 
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LUKE  FIELD. 

Maj.  George  H.  Peabody,  Air  Service,  commanding  Luke  Field  and  fifth  group, 
Air  Service;  First  Lieut.  Thomas  V.  Hynes,  Air  Service,  adjutant. 

8CHOF1BLD  BABRACKft  AND  HAWAIIAN  DIVISION* 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher,  United  States  Army,  commanding  post  and  division : 
Capt.  Frederick  D.  Sharp,  Field  Artillery,  D.  O.  L.,  aide  de  camp;  First  Lieut.  Dfiur- 
row  Menoher,  Cavalry,  D.  O.  L.,  aide  de  camp;  First  Lieut.  Bod  Childs^  Infantry, 
D.  0.  L.,  aide  de  camp;  Col.  Irving  J.  Carr,  General  Staff,  chief  of  staff ;  Maj.  Au^nistus 
F.  Dannemiller,  In&mtry,  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-1  and  G-3;  Mai.  Charles  B.  Hazel- 
tine,  General  Sta£f,  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-2;  Maj.  Ziba  L.  Drollinger,  Thirty-fifth 
Infantry,  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-3;  Maj.  John  Milukin,  General  Stan,  assistant  chief 
of  staff,  G-4;  Maj.  Stuart  A.  Howard,  adjutant  general,  poet  and  division  adjutant; 
Maj.  Benjamin  Ferris,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  assistant  post  and  division  adjutant; 
Maj.  Iverson  B.  Sununers,  jr.,  adjutant  general,  assistant  post  and  division  adjutant; 
Lieut.  Col.  Francis  H.  Lomax,  Quartermaster  Corps,  post  and  division  quartermaster; 
Lieut.  Col.  Ralph  N.  Hay  den,  Quartermaster  Corps,  assistant  post  and  division  quarter- 
master; Capt.  rhillip  A.  Scholl,  Finance  Department,  post  and  division  finance  officer; 
Maj.  Charles  M.  Miiliken,  Signal  Corps,  division  signal  officer;  Col.  Jere  B.  Cla3rton, 
Medical  Corps,  acting  division  sureeon;  Capt.  Henry  Harmeline,  judge  advocate^ 
division  judge  advocate;  Mai.  Clyde  R.  Abraham,  inspector  general,  post  and  division 
inspector;  Capt.  Milton  O.  Beebe,  chaplain,  division  chaplain;  Capt.  Henry  S.  Cole, 
Medical  Corps,  postsanitary  inspector :  Capt.  William  I.  Wilson,  Ordnance  Department, 
division  ordnance  officer;  Brip.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Kuhn,  United  States  Army,  command- 
ing Twenty-first  Infantir  Bngade;  First  Lieut.  Charles  M.  Wells,  Infantry,  D.  O.  L., 
aide  de  camp;  Lieut.  Col.  John  R.  Kelly,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  commanding  Twenty- 
first  Regiment;  Col.  John  J.  Toffey,  jr..  Thirty-fifth  Infantry,  commanding  Thirty- 
fifth  Regiment;  Col.  Howard  R.  Perry,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  commanding  Twenty- 
second  Infantry  Brigade;  Lieut.  Col.  Shelby  C.  Leasure,  Twenty-seventh  Infantnr, 
commanding  Twenty-seventh  Infantry;  Col.  Tiemann  N.  Horn,  Thirteenth  Field 
Artillery,  conunanding  Eleventh  Field  Artillery  Brigade;  Lieut.  Col.  Lewis  S.  Ryan, 
Eighth  Field  Artillery,  commanding  Eighth  Field  Artillery;  Lieut.  Col.  Beverly 
F.  Browne,  Eleventh  Field  Artillery,  commanding  Eleventh  Field  Artillery;  Lieut. 
Col.  George  M.  Brooke,  Thirteenth  Field  Artillery,  commanding  Thirteenth  Field 
Artillery;  Col.  Thomas  H.  Rees,  Third  Engineers,  commanding  Third  Engineers; 
Maj.  John  M.  Ritchie,  Quartermaster  Corps,  commanding  Hawaiian  Division  Train; 
Lieut.  Col.  Leartus  J.  Owen,  Medical  Corps,  commanding  station  hospital. 

HAWAIIAN  COAST  ARTILLERY  DISTRICT,   HONOLULU. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Barrette,  United  States  Army,  commanding;  First  Lieut. 
Robert  W.  Crichlow,  jr..  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  aide  de  camp;  Maj.  Meade  Waldrick, 
Goaat  Artillery  Corps,  adjutant,  Hawaiian  Coast  Artillery  district;  Maj.  Fred  C. 
Seydel.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  materiel  officer,  Hawaiian  Coast  Artillery  district; 
Maj.  Charles  A.  French,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Operations  and  Training  Division, 
Hawaiian  Coast  Artillery  district;  Capt.  Charles  A.  Ainsworth,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
intelligence  officer,  Hawaiian  Coast  Artillery  district;  Col.  (Jordon  G.  Heiner,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  commanding  coast  defenses  of  Honolulu  and  Fort  Armstrong;  Capt. 
John  T.  de  Camp,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  adjutant;  Col.  Louis  R.  Burgess,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  commanding  coast  defenses  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  Fort  Kamehameha;  First 
Lieut.  William  D.  Hohenthal,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  adjutant;  Maj.  Cyril  A.  Phelan, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  commanding  Fort  De  Russy;  Mai.  Carr  W.  Waller,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  commanding  Fort  Ru^er;  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  B.  Edwards,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  commanding  Fifty-fifth  ArtiUerv,  Fort  Kamehameha;  Maj.  Kelley  B.  Lemmon, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  commanding  forty-first  Artillery  Battalion;  Col.  Robert  E. 
Wyllie,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  commanding  Fort  Shafter  and  Sixty-fourth  Artillery. 

Naval  Station. 

fourteenth  naval  district. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  Simpson,  United  States  Navy,  commandant.  Fourteenth  naval 
disrtrict  and  operating  base;  Lieut.  F.  K.  0*Brien,  United  States  Navy,  aid  to  com- 
mandant; Commodore  V.  S.  Houston,  United  States  Navy,  assistant  commandant 
and  captain  of  the  yard;  Lieut.  C.  N.  Ingraham,  United  States  Navy,  district  com- 
munication superintendent;  Lieut.  A.  Prastka,  United  States  Navy;  district  radio 
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materiel  officer;  Commander  I.I.  Yates,  (CO.),  United  States  Navy,  industrial  mana- 
ger, naval  station;  Commander  C.  D.  Thurber,  (C.  E.  C),  United  States  Navy,  public 
works  officer,  naval  station  and  district:  Lieut.  Commander  C.  A  Dunn,  United  ^States 
Navy,  Engineer  officer,  naval  station;  Capt.  A.  F.  Huntington,  (S.  C),  United  States 
Navy,  supply  officer:  Lieut.  LerovMoyer  (S.  C),  United  States  Navy,  accounting  and 
disbursing  officer;  Lieut.  W.  A.  Thomas,  TS.  C),  United  States  Navy,  officer  in  change 
commissary  store;  Lieut.  J.  L.  Schwcwtz,  (M.  C),  United  States  Navy,  statioii  medical 
officer;  Commander  C.  C.  Moses,  United  States  Navy,  commanding  officer  receiving  ship 
and  U.  S.  S.  Hancock;  Commander  L.  F.  Welch,  United  States  Navy,  commanding  sub- 
marine base  and  division  14,  submarine  force;  Lieut.  R.  D.  Rirkpatrick,  United  States 
Navy,  commanding  naval  air  station:  Capt.  F.  C.  Cook,  (M.  C),  United  States  Navy, 
commanding  navafhospital;  Lieut.  Commander  R.  S.  Edwards,  United  States  Navy, 
inspector  in  charge,  naval  ammunition  depot;  Col.  G.  C.  Thorpe,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  commanding  marine  barracks;  Lieut,  (j.  g.)  E.  H.  Smith,  United  States  Navy, 
commanding  U.  S.  S.  Eagle  58;  chief  boatswain  J .  D.  Glick,  United  States  Navy,  com- 
manding U.  S.  S.  Eagle  40;  chief  boatswain  C.  L.  -Greene,  United  States  Navy,  com- 
manding U.  S.  S.  Navajo;  boatswain  J.  W.  Lennon,  United  States  Navy,  commanding 
U.  S.  S.  Surmadin;  Capt.  W.  T.  Tarraat,  United  States  Navy,  commanding  mine  squao- 
ron  2  and  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore;  Lieut.  C.  H.  Wright,  United  States  Navy,  aide  to  com- 
mander, mine  squadron  2;  Commander  R.  L.  Walker,  United  States  Navy,  command- 
ing U.  S.  S.  Ltialow;  Lieut.  Commander  O.  M.  Hustvedt,  United  States  Navy,  com- 
manding U.  S.  S.  Bums;  Lieut.  P.  E.  Radcliffe,  United  States  Navy,  commanding 
U  S.  S.  Whippoorwill;  chief  boatswain  S.  Ingham,  United  States  Navy,  conuuanding 
U.S.  S.  Tanager.' 


APPENDIX  B. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  HAWAII. 

Hilo,  Hawaii  County: 

Hawaii  Herald  (Friday). 

Hawaii  Mainichi  (Japanese)  (evening;  except  Sunday). 

Ka  Hoku  o  Hawaii  (Hawaiian)  fThujrsday). 

O  Facho  (Portugueee)  (Wedneeaay). 

Poet  Herald  (evening;  except  Sunday). 

Tribune  (Friday). 
Holualoa,  Hawaii  County: 

Kona  Echo  (Japanese)  (Thursday). 
Honolulu,  Honolulu  County: 

Ang  Abyan  (The  Friend)  (Tagalog,  Visayan,  and  English)  (semimonthly). 

Bulletin  of  tne  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory  (monmly). 

Chee  Yow  Shin  Po  (Liberty  News)  (Chinese)  (Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday). 

Dobo  (Japanese)  (monthly). 

Friend  (monthly). 

Guide,  The  (Tuesday  and  Friday). 

Hawaiian  Church  Chronicle  (monthly). 

Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agriculturist  (monthly). 

Hawaii  Hochi  TJapanese^  Maily). 

Hawaii  Nippo  (Japanese)  (every  morning). 

Hawaii  Shinpo  f Japanese)  (every  morning).  , 

Hon  Mim  Bo  (Cninese)  (Monday,  Wedn^ay,  and  Friday). 

Hyoron  no  Hyoron  (Review  of  Reviews)  (Japanese  and  English)  (monthly). 

Jitsugyo  no  Hawaii  (Japanese)  (monthly). 

Ka  Hoaloha  (The  Friend)  (Hawaiian  and  English)  (monthly). 

Ke  Alakai  o  Hawaii  (Hawaiian)  (^Friday). 

Korean  National  Herald  (Korean)  (Wednesday). 

Mid-Pacific  Ma^zine  (Australian  edition  also)  (monthly). 

New  Freedom  (SatiuxiayJ. 

Nippu  Jiji  (Japanese  ana  En^Ush)  (evening;  except  Sunday;  Sunday  morning). 

Niipepa  Kuokoa  (Hawaiian)  (Friday). 

O  Luso  (Portuguese)  (Saturday). 

Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  (every  morning;  Simday  edition  issued  under 
name  of  Sunday  Advertiser). 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific  (monthly). 

Plantation  News  (English,  Japanese)  (monthly). 

Star-Bulletin  (evening;  except  Sunday). 

Star-Bulletin  (Tuesday  and  Friday). 

Sun  Chung  Kwock  Bo  (Chinese)  (Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday). 

Sunday  Advertiser  (weekly) — see  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Wela  ka  hao  (Tu^day). 
Lihue,  Kauai  County: 

Garden  Island  (Tuesday). 

Kauai  Shinpo  (Japanese)  (Wednesday). 
Pukoo,  Maui  County: 

You  Bet  (semimonthly). 
Wailuku.  Maui  County: 

Maui  News  (Friday). 

Maui  Recora  (Japanese)  (Monday  and  Thursday). 

Maui  Shinbun  (Japanese)  (Tuesday  and  Friday). 
Times  (Thursday). 
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APPENDIX  C. 

POST  OFFICES  IN  HAWAD. 


[An  in  dependent  series  of  unit  numbers  are  used  for  Hawaii.    The  el^th  zone  rate  nipUeB 
offices  in  Hawaii  and  those  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  posaeBoaos.) 


aU 


No. 


xlOOl 
X1002 
X1003 
X1012 
X1004 
X1005 

xione 

X1007 
X1006 
X1009 
xlOlO 
xlOU 
X1076 
xia9A 
X1013 
xlKM) 
xlOM 
X1019 
X1016 
X10I7 
xlOOO 

X1104 
X1103 
X1092 
X1102 

XllOl 
XlOlS 
X1020 
X1021 
X1024 
xl(r25 
xl(l26 
X1015 
X102S 
xl03() 
X1027 
X1093 
X1031 
X1032 
xl(H3 
xl02:i 
X1034 
xltW.') 
xia3f> 
xKOT 
X103-S 
xHW9 


Post  Office  and  county. 


Aieat,  Hondulu 

Eleelef,  Kauai 

Ewat,  Honolulu 

Cilenwood.  Hawaii 

Haikut,  Maui 

Halcalaut,  Hawaii 

Halawa,  Maui 

Haleiwa*,  Honolulu 

Hamakuapokot,  Maui 

Hanat,  Maui 

Hanalei*,  Kauai 

Hanapepe*  Kauai 

Hauula*,  Honolulu 

Hawit,  Hawaii 

Hreia*.  Honolulu 

Hilot,  Hawaii 

Holualoaf,  Hawaii 

Honaunau,  Hawaii 

Honokaat,  Hawaii 

Hoiiokahau*.  Maui 

Honolulut,  Honolulu 

Stations: 

Fort  Kamehamehaf. 

Fort  Shaftert. 
^Scofield  Barracksf. 

A.  Waialae  Rd.  and  I2th  Ave. 

No.  If. 

Hoiiomu*,  Hawaii 

Hookena*.  Hawaii 

Hoopuloa* Jawali 

Kahukut,  Honolulu 

KabuluiT,  Maui 

Kailua*,  Hawaii 

Kalahco*,  Kauai 

Kalaupapa*.  Kalawao 

Kamuela*,  Hawaii 

Kanaat,  Kauai 

Kapohtf*',  Hawaii 

Kaunakakal*,  Maul 

Kaiipo.  Maul 

Kawaihae,  Hawaii 

Keahuat,  Maui 

Kcalakekiiat,  Hawaii 

Kt-allat,  Kauai 

Keanae,  Maul 

Keaiihou*,  Hawaii 

Kekahat,  Kauai 

Koomuku*,  Maul 


Unit. 

No. 

316 

X1040 

515 

X1041 

366 

X1042 

69 

X1043 

167 

X1044 

69 

X1045 

216 

X1046 

866 

X1047 

167 

X1048 

117 

X1049 

514 

xlOSl 

515 

xia52 

315 

xia53 

118 

X1054 

316 

X1055 

69  1 

X1056 

119  ! 

X1057 

120 

X1059 

68 

X1060 

216 

X1062 

3(6  1 

X1094 

1 

X1063 

1 

X1064 

1 

X1065 

! 

X1066 

X1067 

X1068 

69 

X1069 

120 

X1070 

120 

X1071 

315 

X1099 

167  1 

X1072 

119 

X1074 

515 

X1077 

216 

♦1075 

118 

X1078 

464  j 

X1079 

19! 

xlOSO 

206 

X1081 

167  i 

X1082 

118 

X1083 

167 

X1084 

119  , 

xlORS 

464  J 

Xia86 

167 

X1087 

119 

X1089 

515  1 

X1090 

217  1 

X1091  1 

Post  office  and  county. 


Kihfii*,Maul 

Kilaueat,  Kauai 

Kipahulu*  Maui 

KobalatfHawaii 

Koloatt  Kauai 

Kukaiauf.  HawalL 

Kukulhaele*,  Hawaii. . . . 

Knrtistownt,  Hawaii. . . . 
'Lehainaf,  Maul 

Laie*,  Honolulu 

LAupahoehoet,  Hawaii . . 

Lihucf,  KauM 

Mahukona*.  Hawaii 

Makawao*,  Maul 

Makawelif,  Kauai 

Makena*,  Maui 

Maunawai,  Honolulu 

Mountain  view*,  Hawsdl . 

Naalehuf.  Hawaii 

Napoopoo*,  Hawau 

Nlnolet,  Hawaii 

Olaat.  Hawaii 

Ookatot,  Hawaii 

Paauhaut.  Hawaii 

Paaulio*,  Hawaii 

Pahalat,  Hawaii 

Pahoat,  Hawaii 

•Paiat.Maui 

Papaaloat .  Hawaii 

Papalkouf,  Hawaii 

Pauwela*,  Maui 

Pearl  City*,  Honolulu . . . 

Pepeekeofr  Hawaii 

Puunenet,  Maul 

Roosevelt*,  Maui 

Vf^oano  House*,  Hawaii. 

Wahiawaf,  Honolulu 

Walakoa*,  Maul 

,  Waialeei*,  Honolulu 

1°  Waialuaf,  Honolulu 

Walanae*.  Honolulu 

Waiane^  Honolulu 

Wallukut.  Maui 

Waimanalot,  Honolulu. . 

Walmeaf,  Kauai 

Waiohlnu*,  Hawaii 

•Waipahut,  HonolulB 

Watertown*,  Honolulu . . 


Unit. 


167 
4ft4 

ler 

118 
465 
68 
118 
69 
217 
315 
68 
4«5 
118 
167 
515 
167 
365 
69 
120 
120 
69 
69 
68 
68 
68 
70 
19 
167 
69 
69 
167 
316 
69 
167 
216 
70 
365 
167 
365 
365 

AAA 

316 
167 
316 
515 
120 
306 
316 


♦Money-order  offices. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  HAWAH  PASSED  AT  THE  FIRST  SESSION  AND  THE 
SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  SIXTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS. 

FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  SIXTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS. 

[Public— No.  96— 67th  Congress.] 
[H.R.7294.] 
AN  ACT  Supplemental  to  the  national  prcdiibition  act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled,  That  the  words  "person,"  ** commissioner,"  "application," 
"permit,"  "regulation,"  and  "liquor,"  and  the  phrase  "intoxicating  liquor."  when 
used  in  this  act,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  have  in  Title  II  of  the  national 
prohibition  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  only  si)irituous  and  vinous  liquor  may  be  prescribed  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  all  permits  to  prescribe  and  prescriptions  for  any  other  liquor  shall  be 
vmd.  No  physician  shall  prescribe,  nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  finmish  on  anv  pres- 
scription,  any  vinous  liquor  that  contains  more  than  24  per  centum  of  alconol  by 
volume,  nor  shall  anyone  prescribe  or  sell  or  furnish  on  any  prescription  more  than 
one-fourth  of  one  gallon  of  vinous  liquor,  or  any  such  vinous  or  spirituous  liquor  that 
contains  separately  or  in  the  aggregate  more  than  one-half  pint  of  alcohol,  for  use  by 
any  person  within  any  period  oi  ten  days.  No  physician  shall  be  furnished  with  more 
than  one  hundred  prescription  blanks  for  use  in  any  period  of  ninety  days,  nor  shall 
anv  physician  issue  more  than  that  number  of  prescriptions  within  any  such  period 
unless  on  application  therefor  he  shall  make  it  clearly  apparent  to  the  commissioner 
that  for  some  extraordinary  reason  a  larger  amount  is  necessary,  whereupon  the  nec- 
essary additional  blanks  may  be  furnished  him.  But  this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  limit  the  sale  of  any  article  the  manufactiu'e  of  which  is  authorized  under 
seiition  4,  Title  II,  of  the  national  prohibition  act. 

If  the  commissioner  shall  find  after  hearing,  upon  notice  as  required  in  section  5  of 
Title  II  of  the  national  prohibition  act,  that  any  article  enumerated  in  subdivisions 
b,  c,  d,  or  e  of  section  4  of  Title  II  of  said  national  prohibition  act  is  beins:  used  as 
a  beverage,  or  for  intoxicating  beverage  purposes,  he  may  require  a  change  of  formula 
of  such  article  and  in  the  event  that  such  change  is  not  made  within  a  time  to  be 
named  by  the  commissioner  he  may  cancel  the  permit  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
article  unless  it  is  made  clearly  to  appear  to  the  conunissioner  that  such  use  can  only 
occur  in  rare  or  exceptional  instances,  but  such  action  of  the  commissioner  may  by 
appropriate  proceedings  in  a  court  of  equity  be  reviewed,  as  provided  for  in  section 
5,  Title  II,  of  said  national  prohibition  a9t:  Providedy  That  no  change  of  formula 
shall  be  required  and  no  permit  to  manufacture  any  article  imder  subdivision  (E). 
section  4,  Title  II  of  the  national  prohibition  act  shall  be  revoked  unless  the  sale 
or  use  of  such  article  is  substantially  increased  in  the  community  by  reason  of  its 
use  as  a  beverage  or  for  intoxicating  beverage  purposes. 

No  spirituous  liquor  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  permit 
be  granted  authorizing  the  manufacture  of  any  spirituous  liquor,  save  alcohol,  until 
the  amount  of  such  liquor  now  in  distilleries  or  other  bonded  warehouses  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  a  quantity  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  will,  with  liquor 
that  may  theresrfter  be  manufactured  and  imported,  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  current 
need  thereafter  for  all  nonbeverage  uses:  Provided,  That  no  vinous  liquor  shall  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  unless  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  commissioner  that 
vinous  liquor  for  such  nonbeverage  use  produced  in  the  United  States  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  such  nonbeverage  needs:  Provided  ftarther,  That  this  provision  against  impor- 
tation shall  not  apply  to  shipments  en  route  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act:  And  provided  further.  That  the  commissioner  may  authorize  the 
return  to  the  United  States  imder  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
any  distilled  spirits  of  American  production  exported  free  of  tax  and  reimported  in 
original  packages  in  which  exported  and  consigned  for  redepoeit  in  the  di8tiller>' 
bonded  warehouse  from  which  originally  removed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  and  the  national  prohibition  act  shall  apply  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  all  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  including  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  iurisdiction  is  conferred  on  the  courts  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  enforce  this  act  and  the  national  prohibition 
act  in  such  Territory  and  islands. 

Ill 
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Sec.  4.  That  regulations  may  be  made  by  the  commifisioner  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
oe  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  national  prohibition  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  taxation  of  and  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  all  penalties  for  violations  of  such  laws  that  were  in  force 
when  the  national  prohibition  act  was  enacted,  shall  be  and  continue  in  force,  as  to 
both  beverage  and  nonbeverage  liquor,  except  such  provisions  of  such  laws  as  are 
directly  in  conflict  with  any  provision  of  the  national  prohibition  act  or  of  this  act; 
but  if  any  act  is  a  violation  of  any  such  laws  and  also  of  the  national  prohibition  act 
or  of  this  act,  a  conviction  for  such  act  or  offense  under  one  shall  be  a  bar  to  prosecution 
therefor  under  the  other.  All  taxes  and  tax  penalties  provided  for  in  section  35  of 
Title  II  of  the  national  prohibition  act  shall  oe  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  same  procedure  as  other  taxes  on  the  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in 
liquor. 

If  distilled  spirits  imon  which  the  internal -revenue  tax  has  not  been  paid  are  lost 
by  theft,  accidental  fire,  or  other  casualty  while  in  possession  of  a  common  carrier 
subject  to  the  transportation  act  of  1920  or  the  merchant  marine  act,  1920,  or  if  lost 
by  theft  from  a  distillery  or  other  bonded  warehouse,  and  it  shall  be  made  to  appear 
to  the  commissioner  that  such  losses  did  not  occur  as  the  result  of  negligence,  conniv- 
ance, collusion,  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  person  legally  accountable  for 
such  distilled  spirits,  no  tax  shall  be  assessed  or  collected  upon  the  distilled  spirits 
so  lost,  nor  shall  any  tax  penalty  be  imposed  or  collected  by  reason  of  such  loss,  but 
the  exemption  from  the  tax  and  penalty  shall  only  be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  the 
claimant  is  not  indemnified  agamst  or  recompensed  for  such  loss.  This  provision 
shall  apply  to  any  claim  for  taxes  or  tax  penalties  that  may  have  accrued  since  the 
passage  of  the  national  prohibition  act  or  tnat  may  accrue  hereafter.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  in  any  manner  limiting  or  restricting  the  ];m)visions  of 
Title  III  of  the  national  prohibition  act. 

Sec  6.  That  any  office,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  act,  or  the  national  prohibition  act,  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  search  anv  private  dwelling  as  defined  in  the  national  prohibition 
act,  and  occupied  as  such  dwelling,  without  a  warrant  directing  such  search,  or  who 
while  80  engaged  shall  without  a  search  warrant  Uialiciously  and  without  reasonable 
cauee  search  any  other  building  or  property,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  for  a  first  offense  not  more  than  $1,000,  and  for 
a  subsequent  offense  not  more  than  11,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Whoever,  not  being  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  shall  ^Usely 
represent  himself  to  be  such  officer,  agent,  or  employee,  and  in  such  assumed  character 
shall  arrest  or  detain  any  person,  or  snail  in  any  manner  search  the  person,  buildings, 
or  other  property  of  any  person,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fin«  of  not  more  than  |1,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  ^an  one  year,  or  by  both  si\ch  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved,  November  23,  1921. 

SECOND  SESSION  OF  SIXTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS. 

[PuUio— No.  181— 67th  Oongress.) 
[H.  R.  7881.1 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  Oovemor  of  the  Tenitonr  of  Hawaii  to  ratify  the  agreements  of  certain  persons 
made  with  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  to  issue  land  patents  to 
those  eligible  under  the  terms  of  said  agreements. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  one/  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Governor  of  tne  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  ratify  and  carry  into  effect  the  agreements  made  by  the  commissioner 
of  public  lands  of  the  Tenitonr  of  Hawaii  with  certain  homesteaders,  referred  to  in 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ot  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  April  26,  1917;  also  to  issue  land  patents  to  those  living  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreements  when  the  same  have  been  completed;  also  to  issue  land  patents 
to  those  who  have  already  complied  with  idl  the  terms  of  their  a^greements,  and  to 
ratify  and  confirm  the  land  patents  already  issued  to  homesteaders  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  resoliition  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  of  April  26,  1917,  above-mentioned. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  governor  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  action 
taken  by  him  hereunder. 

Approved,  March  24,  1922. 
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,  [PuUio—No.  80»-67th  Cotigress.] 

[H.  R.  8600.] 
AN  ACT  To  add  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  tract  of  land  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  set  aside  for  park  purposes  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1920,  by  executive 
order  numbered  eiehty-one  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  herein- 
after described,  is  nereb>r  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 
Said  tract  of  land  is  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

AH  that  tract  of  land  comprising  a  portion  of  the  Kau  Desert,  Eapapala,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kau,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  containing  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  galvanized-iron  nail  driven  into  thepahoehoe  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  this  tract  of  land,  at  a  place  called  PaUlele-o-Kalihipaa,  and  on  the  boundary 
between  the  lands  of  Kapapala  and  Keauhou,  the  coordinates  of  said  point  of  b^;in- 
ning  referred  to  Government  survey  trigonometrical  station  Uwekahuna,  being 
twenty-six  thousand  and  ten  and  four-tenths  feet  south  and  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  and  four-tenths  feet  east,  as  shown  on  Government  survey  regis- 
tered map  numbered  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  and  running  by  true 
azimuths:  First,  three  hundred  and  fifty  d^rees  forty- three  minutes,  thirty  thousand 
and  twenty-three  feet  along  the  land  of  Kapapala  to  a  point  at  seacoast;  second, 
thence  in  a  west  and  southwesterly  direction  alone  the  seacoast  to  a  station  on  a  large 
flat  stone,  at  a  place  called  Na-Puu-o-na-Elemakule,  at  the  seacoast  boundary  point  of 
the  lands  of  Kapapala  and  Kaalaala,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance  being  sixty- 
nine  de^es  thirty-four  minutes  thurty  seconds,  tiiirty-two  thousand  and  forty-three 
feet;  third,  eighty-nine  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty  seconds,  thirty  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety  feet  along  the  land  of  Kaalaala  to  the  main  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  lava  crack,  said  point  being  by  true  azimuth  and  distance  two  hun- 
dred an<)  ninety-six  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty  seconds,  twenty-one  hun- 
dred feet  from  Government  survev  trigonometrical  station  Puu  Nahala;  fourth,  thence 
up  along  the  main  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lava  crack,  along  the  Kapapala 

Eastoral  lands  to  a  small  outbreak  of  lava  from  the  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
kva  crack,  opposite  the  Halfway  House,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance  being  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  degrees,  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet: 
fifth,  two  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  twenty-seven  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  alone  the  Kapapala  pastoral  lands  to  the  west  boundary 
of  the  Kilauea  section,  Hawaii  National  Park;  sixth,  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
degrees  twenty  minutes,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  along  said 
west  boundary  to  a  small  cone;  seventh,  two  hundred  and  eiehty-two  degrees  fifty 
minutes,  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  along  me  south  boundary  of 
said  Kilauea  section.  Hawaii  National  Park;  eigh^,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  de- 
grees fiftv  minutes  thirty  seconds,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  along 
said  south  boundary  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  1, 1916,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  national  park  in  tne  Territory  of  Hawaii' ^  the  act  of  August  25,  1916,  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  national  park  service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  sdl  acts  supple- 
mentary to  and  amendatory  of  said  acts  are  made  applicable  to  and  extended  over  the 
lands  hereby  added  to  t^e  park:  Provided,  That  tne  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  10, 
1920,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  power  commission;  to  provide  for  the  im- 

SX)vement  of  navigation;  the  development  of  water  power;  the  use  of  the  public 
nds  in  relation  thereto;  and  to  repeal  section  18  of  the  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tion act,  approved  August  8, 1917,  and  for  other  purposes/'  shall  not  apply  to  or  extend 
over  such  lands. 

Approved,  May  1,  1922.  


[PubUc— No.  303— erth  Congress.] 
[H.  R.  11590.1 
AN  ACT  To  amend  sections  34  and  40  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conpress  assembled ,  That  sections  34  and  40  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  being  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,''  approved  April  30,  1900,  be  amended  by  deleting  therefrom  the  word 
"male,"  so  that  said  sections  when  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  34.  That  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  election  as  a  senator  a  person  shall — 

''Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

"  Have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years; 
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"Have  resided  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  not  less  than  three  years  and  be  qualified' 
to  vote  for  senators  in  the  district  from  which  he  or  she  is  elected." 

"  Sec.  40.  That  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  repreeentatiYeS' 
the  person  shall,  at  the  time  of  election —  , 

''Have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years; 

"Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

"  Have  resided  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  not  less  than  three  years  and  shali  be  quail-- 
fied  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  district  from  which  he  or  she  is  elected." 

Approved,  September  15, 1922. 


(Public— No.  330— 67th  Congress.l 

[H.  R.  11580.] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  transferor  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  Federal  leprosy  in  vestigation'Statioa* 
at  Kalawao,  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  cf  the  United  States  of  Amerieip 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  convev  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  lands  and 
buildings  thereon  of  the  Federal  leprosy  investigation  station  at  Kalawao,  on  the  isliand 
of  Molokai,  said  lands  being  fully  described  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Grovemor  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  dated  June  28,  1905,  by  which  such  lands  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  also  to  transfer  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  equipment 
of  the  said  station  except  such  parts  thereof  as  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  said  lands  are  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

(a)  Description  of  landing  site  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Waikolu  stream,  Waikolu, 
Molokai,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  selected  by  Surgeon  General  Wyman,  Public  Healtii 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  portion  of  Federal  leprosarium. 

Beginning  at  an  iron  bolt  on  rocky  point  overlooking  sea  and  known  as  Hawaiian 
government  survey  trigonometry  station  Leinaopapio,  me  true  azimuth  and  distance- 
to  Hawaiian  government  survey  trigonometry  station  Kaupikiawa  being  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  degrees  twelve  minutes  thirty-nine  seconds  eleven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  and  five-tenths  feet  and  to  Hawaiian  government  txigonometry 
station  Mokapu  being  two  himdred  and  two  degrees  thirty-two  minutes  nine  seconds 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  one-tenth  feet,  and  the  azimuth  to  Kalia- 
wao  Protestant  Church  spire  bein^  one  himdred  and  five  degrees  twenty-nine  minutefl, 
and  to  the  cross  on  Kalawao  Catholic  Church  being  one  hundred  and  three  degrees 
forty-three  minutes,  as  shown  on  Government  survey  recistered  map  numbered 
twenty-three  hundred  and  nine,  and  running  by  true  azimuuis: 

(1)  Up  center  of  ridge  to  rocky  ledge  in  same,  tiie  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  tm*ee  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  thirty  minutes  one  thousand  four  hundred  wad 
eighteen  feet;  (2)  seventy-nine  degrees  forty-three  minutes  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  feet  down  side  of  ridge  to  a  X  on  large  solid  stone  on  the  east  bank 
of  Waikolu  stream;  (3)  thence  along  the  east  bank  of  waikolu  stream  to  high- water 
mark  on  beach;  the  direct  azimiith  and  distance  being  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  degrees  five  minutes  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet;  (4)  thence  along  beach 
along  high-water  mark,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance  being  two  hundred  and 
forty  degrees  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet;  (&)  then  along  the  foot  of  bluff,  the 
direct  azimuth  and  distance  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  degrees  fifty-three 
minutes  ei^ht  hundred  and  thirty-rour  feet;  (6)  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  degreee 
eighteen  minutes  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  up  ridge  to  the  point  of  banning. 
Area,  eighteen  and  nine-tenths  acres. 

(b)  Description  of  spang  site,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Waikolu  Valley,  Waikolu, 
Molokai,  Territory  of  fiSiwaii,  selected  by  Surgeon  General  Wyman,  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  portion  of  Federal  leprosarium: 

Beginning  at  X  on  stone  in  trail  up  the  east  side  of  Waikolu  Valley,  the  coordinates 
from  Hawaiian  government  survey  trigonometry  station  Leinaopapio  bein^  south 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  and  east  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
feet,  as  shown  on  Government  survey  registered  map  numbered  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  nine,  and  running  by  true  azimuths: 

(1)  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  degrees  thiity-three  minutes  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  up  ridge;  (2)  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  degrees  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  leet  along  Territorial  government  water  reserve;  (3)  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
decrees  fifty-three  minutes  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  down  ridge  to  a  X  on 
stone  in  trail;  (4)  thence  along  east  side  of  trail,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  two  hundred  and  fifteen  agrees  forty  minutes  ninety  feet;  (5)  one  hundred  and 
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•seventy-six  degrees  fifty-three  minutes  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet:  (6)  one 
hundred  and  tnirty-six  degrees  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning.    Area,  four  and  five-tenths  acres. 

(c)  Description  of  hospital  site,  Kalawao,  Molokai,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  selected 
by  Surgeon  General  Walter  Wyman,  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
as  portion  of  Federal  leprosanum: 

Beginning  at  X  on  large  rock  in  stone  wall  on  edge  of  bluff  overlooking  sea,  the 
true  azimuth  and  distance  to  Hawaiian  government  survey  trigonometry  station 
Kaupikiawa  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  d^;rees  three  minutes  six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty  and  ei^ht-tenths  feet,  and  to  Hawaiian  government  survey 
trigonometry  station  Leinaopapio  being  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  de^ees  fifteen 
minutes  thirty  seconds  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  and  five-tenths 
feet  as  shown  on  government  survey  registered  map  numbered  twenty-three  hundred 
and  nine,  and  runnins;  by  true  azimuths: 

(1)  Along  edge  of  bluff  overlooking  sea  to  comer  of  fence  on  same,  a  little  west  of 
Waialeia  Gulch,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance  being  three  himdre4  and  thirty-three 
degrees  thirteen  minutes  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet;  (2)  sixty- 
five  degrees  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  five-tenths  feet  to  comer  of  stone  wall ; 
(3)  twenty-seven  degrees  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  five-tenths  feet  along  stone 
wall  to  X  on  solid  rock;  (4)  fourteen  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  five  hundred  and 
eighty- five  feet  up  small  hill  to  X  on  large  rock  on  edge  of  bluff;  (5)  twenty-two  degrees 
thirty-eight  minutes  six  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  along  edge  of  bluff  to  X  on  large  rock, 
the  true  azimuths  to  Kalawao  Protestant  Church  spire  being  one  hundred  and  sixty 
three  degrees  twenty-four  minutes  and  to  cross  on  Catholic  Church  being  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  degrees  forty-eight  minutes;  (6)  thirty-one  degrees  eighteen  minutes 
one  thousand  and  thirteen  feet  along  edge  of  bluff  and  down  into  a  small  gulch,  and 
along  center  of  same  to  angle  in  said  gulch;  (7)  ninety-nine  degrees  twenty  minutes 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  along  center  of  small  gulch  to  point  in  same, 
opposite  the  bottom  of  pali;  thence  following  along  the  bottom  of  pali,  the  direct 
azimuths  and  distances  being  (8)  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  degrees  forty  minutes 
eight  hundred  and  ten  feet;  (9)  two  hundred  and  nineteen  degrees  fifty-three  minutes 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  (10)  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  degrees  eighteen 
minutes  one  thousand  feet;  (11)  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  degrees  fifteen  minutes 
five  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  to  X  on  solid  rock  at  point  of  pali  and  end  of  stone  wsJl, 
the  true  azimuth  and  distance  to  Leinaopapio  A  being  two  hundred  and  seventy 
degrees  forty-four  minutes  seven  thousand  and  fifteen  and  nine-tenths  feet,  to  Kaupi- 
kiawa A  being  one  hundred  and  seventy  degrees  twenty-three  minutes  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  and  three-tenths  feet,  and  the  azimuth  to  Kalawao  Protestant 
Church  spire  being  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  degrees  twelve  minutes  and  to 
Kalawao  Cathcdlc  Church  cross  b^g  one  hundred  and  ninety  degrees  forty-one  min- 
utes thirty  seconds;  (12)  thence  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin  home,  the  direct 
azimuth  and  distance  being  two  hundred  and  nineteen  degrees  ten  minutes  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  feet;  (13)  one  hundred  and  forty-six  degrees  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin  home;  (14)  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
degrees  one  thousand  and  three  feet  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin  home;  (15)  three 
hundred  and  six  degrees  twenty  minutes  sixty-five  feet  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin 
home;  (16)  two  hundred  and  nineteen  degrees  ten  minutes  ninety-four  and  nve-tenths 
feet  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin  home  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Area,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres. 

(d)  Description  of  reservation  site,  situated  in  Kalawao  and  Makanalua.  Molokai, 
Temtory  of  Hawaii,  selected  by  Surgeon  General  Walter  Wyman,  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  portion  of  Federal  leprosarium: 

Beginning  at  Hawaiian  government  survey  trigonometry  station  Kaukaho,  on  the 
southwest  nm  of  Kauhako  Crater  near  graves,  the  true  azimuth  and  distance  to  Ha- 
waiian government  survey  trigonomet^  station  Kalawao,  being  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  d^ees  forty-five  minutes  eight  thousand  and  eignty-;eight  and  nine- 
tenths  feet;  to  Hawaiian  government  survey  trigonometry  station  Leinaopapio,  beinff 
two  himdred  and  ninety-one  degrees  fifteen  minutes  nine  seconds  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  six-tenths  feet,  as  shown  on  Government  survey 
re^pistered  map  numbered  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  running  by  true 
azimuths: 

(1)  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  degrees  twenty-one  minutes  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet;  (1)  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  degrees  twenty-one 
minutes  six  thousand  nine  himdred  and  forty-two  feet  high-water  mark  at  seacoast; 
(3)  thence  along  seacoast  along  high-water  mark,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance  being 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  d^rees  ten  minutes  three  thousand  seven  himdred  and 
aixty-two  feet;  (4)  forty-seven  degrees  twenty-one  minutes  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet  to  Hawaiian  government  survey  trigonometry  station  Eaupikiawa,  the  tfue 
azimuth  and  distance  to  Leinaopapio  ^,  oeing  three  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
twelve  minutes  seven  seconds  eleven  thousand  one  himdred  and  sixty-four  and  five- 
tenths  feet;  (5)  forty-seven  degrees  twenty-one  minutes  five  thousandv three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  feet  to  an  iron  bolt  on  the  north  side  ot  main  government  road;  (6) 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  d^rees  twenty-one  minutes  one  thousand  eight  hundied  ^ 
and  sixty-nine  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Area,  five  hundred  and  two  and  six- 
tenths  acres. 

Approved,  September  21,  1922. 


[Public— No.  346— 67th  Congress.] 

[H.  R.  12022.1 

AN  ACT  Relative  to  the  natur^izatioii  and  citizenship  of  married  women. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  any  woman  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  diall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  because  of  her  sex  or  because  she 
is  a  married  woman. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  woman  who  marries  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  or  any  woman  whose  husband  is  naturalized  after  the  paoage  of  this  act, 
shall  not  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  such  marriage  or  natural- 
ization; but,  if  eligible  to  citizenship,  she  may  be  naturalized  upon  full  and  complete 
compliance  with  all  requirements  of  the  naturalization  laws,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: 

(a)  No  declaration  of  intention  shall  be  required; 

(b)  In  Ueu  of  the  five-year  i>eriod  of  residence  within  the  United  States  and  the 
one-y^  period  of  residence  within  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  naturalization 
court  is  held,  she  shall  have  resided  continuously  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  or  Porto  Rico  for  at  least  one  year  immemately  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
petition. 

Sec.  3.  That  a  woman  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  her  marriage  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  she 
makes  a  formal  renunciation  of  her  citizenship  before  a  court  havinp:  jurisdiction  over 
naturalization  of  aliens:  Provided,  That  any  woman  citizen  who'mamesan  aUen  ineligi- 
ble to  citizenship  shall  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  at  the  termination 
of  the  marital  status  she  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  she  shall  retain  her  citizenship 
regardless  of  her  residence.  If  during  the  continuance  of  the  marital  status  she  resides 
continuously  for  two  jears  in  a  foreign  State  of  which  her  husband  is  a  citizen  or  subject, 
or  for  five  years  contmuously  outside  the  United  States,  she  shall  thereafter  be  subject 
to  the  same  presumption  as  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  under  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  in  reference  to  the  expatriation 
of  citizens  and  their  protection  abroad, "  approved  March  2,  1907.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  amend  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  1999  or  of 
section  2  of  the  expatriation  act  of  1907  with  reference  to  expatriation. 

Sec.  4.  That  a  woman  who,  before  the  passage  of  this 'act,  has  lost  her  United  States 
citizenship  by  reason  of  her  marriage  to  an  alien  eligible  for  citizenship,  may  be 
naturalized  as  provided  by  section  2  of  this  act:  Provide,  That  no  certificate  of  arrival 
shall  be  required  to  be  filed  with  her  petition  if  during  the  continuance  of  the  marital 
status  she  shall  have  resided  within  tne  United  States.  After  her  naturalization  she 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as  if  her  marriage  had  taken  place  after  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

Sec  5.  That  no  woman  whose  husband  is  not  eligible  to  citizenship  shall  be  natu- 
ralized during  the  continuance  of  the  marital  status. 

Sec  6.  That  section  1994  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  section  4  of  the  expatriation 
act  of  1907  are  repealed.  Such  repeal  shall  not  terminate  citizenship  acquired  or 
retained  under  eith^  of  such  sections  nor  restore  citizenship  lost  under  section  4  of 
the  expatriation  act  of  1907. 

Sec  7.  That  section  3  of  the  expatriation  act  of  1907  is  repealed.  Such  repeal 
riiall  not  restore  citizenship  lost  unaer  such  section  nor  terminate  citizen^p  resumed 
under  such  section.  A  woman  who  has  resumed  under  such  section  citizenship  lost 
b>r  marriage  shall,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  have  for  all  purposes  the  same  citizen- 
mlp  status  as  immeoiately  preceoing  her  marriage. 

Approved,  September  22, 1922. 
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visiting  dentist. 
A.  D.  Weakly,  D.  D.  S. 

resident  dentist. 
Samuel  Bogdonoff,  D.  D.  S. 

assistant  resident  dentist. 
Earl  B.  Frank,  M.  D. 

visiting  ophthalmologist. 
Charles  L.  Billard,  M.  D. 

veterinarla.n. 
J.  P.  Turner,  V.  D.  M. 

administrative   ASSISTANT  TO   SUPERINTENDENT. 

MoNiB  Sanger. 

disbursing  agent. 
Homer  Smith. 

CHIEF  clerk. 
Frank  M.  Finotti. 

PURCHASING  agent. 

A.,E.  Offutt. 

matron. 
H.  O'Brien. 

chief  of  training  school. 
Miss  Alice  Vaughn. 

*  Transferred. 
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VII 


CONSULTING  STAFF. 

INTERNAL  MEDICINE. 


Dr.  S.  S.  Adams. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Cook. 


Dr.  L.  H.  Taylor. 
Dr.  G.  T.  Vatjghan. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Carr.» 
Dr.  Chas.  S.  White. 


Dr.  Robert  Y.  Suluvan. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Bove6.  ' 


Dr.  Francis  R.  Hagner. 
Dr.  Adam  Kemble. 


Dr.  D.  K.  Shute. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Richardson. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Richardson. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles. 


Dr.  Sterunq  Rufpin. 
Dr.  James  D.  Morgan. 


GENERAL  SURGERY. 


Dr.  James  F.  Mitchell. 
Dr.  Thos.  E.  Neill. 
Dr.  Edmund  J.  Horgan. 

ALIENIST. 

Dr.  D.  Percy  Hickling. 

GYNAECOLOGY. 

Dr.  Jerome  F.  Crowley. 
Dr.  I.  S.  Stone. 

QBNITO-URINARY  DISEASES. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Fadelby. 

ophthalmology. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Butler. 

laryngology. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Wells. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Chamberlain. 

medical  zoology. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Claytor. 


dermatology. 
Dr.  Randolph  Bryan  Carmichael.  Dr.  H.  H.  Hazen. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  ST.  EUZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 

Charles  H.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  1855-1877.     A.  B.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  1900-1902, 
W.  W.  Godding,  M.  D.,  1878-1899.  Wm.  A.  White,  M.  D.,  190a- 

iDied. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  July  1, 1922. 

Sir:  The  board  of  visitors  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  sixty-seventh  annual  report  oi  the  hospital, 
consisting  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30tn,  1922,  and  his  recommendations. 
Respectfully, 

E.  R.  Stitt, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
^  Wm.  a.  White,  M.  D., 

Superintendent,  Secretary  of  the  Board  Ex  Officio. 
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MOVEMENTS   OF  POPULATION. 

On  June  30,  1922,  there  were  remaining  in  the  hospital  3,900 
patients,  as  against  3,827  on  June  30,  1921,  an  increase  of  73  patients. 
The  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was 
4,678.  The  number  of  discharges,  including  deaths,  was  778.  The 
daily  average  population  was  3,830,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  141.  The  total  number  of  admissions  was  851,  a  decrease  of 
348.  The  total  number  of  deaths  was  284,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  28,  which  figure  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
increase  in  the  daily  average  population  for  the  year. 

Movement  of  population,  fiical  year  ended  June  30, 19ti. 


Male. 
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3,900 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    DEPARTMENT--OFFICE  OF    THE    ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT. 

Farm  and  garden  products. — ^The  farm  and  garden  products  raised 
during  the  fiscal  year,  1922,  were  worth  $123,973.99.  This  includes 
the  fruits,  vegetables,  forage,  feed,  and  the  products  from  the  poultry- 
farm  and  the  piggery.  The  values  placed  on  these  articles  were  some- 
what below  the  market  prices  for  a  similar  class  of  supplies.  For 
illustration,  the  price  put  on  eggs  was  the  average  cost  oi  eggs  at  the 
time  they  were  produced;  while  the  eggs  themselves,  on  account  of 
being  fresh  quality,  one  or  two  days  old,  would  be  considered  as  fancy 
in  the  market  and  have  a  comparatively  high  value  placed  on  them. 

Woric  of  sewing  and  mending  rooms. — Tne  value  of  the  supplies 
made  m  the  sewiig  rooms  and  tailor  shop,  and  the  cost  of  the  repairs 
made  in  these  shops,  amounts  to  $70,432.66.  This  includes  garments 
made  for  male  and  female  patients,  supplies  furnished  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  hospital,  keeping  in  repair  body  and  bed  clothing, 
and  special  supplies  made  up  as  required  throughout  the  institution. 

Bakery. — ^The  bread,  rolls,  and  pastry  turned  out  by  the  bakery- 
are  valued  at  $59,642.74.  This  mcluaes  approximately  1,000,000 
loaves  of  bread  and  3,000,000  rolls. 

Laundry. — The  laundry^washed,  dried,  and  ironed  over  5,000,000 
pieces  during  this  year.  The  cost  to  the  hospital  for  doing  this  work 
was  about  $51,901.15,  or  a  little  over  1  cent  per  item. 

Other  supplies. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  was  manu- 
factured in  the  various  workrooms  of  the  hospitaJ  3,200  brooms,  150 
straw  hats,  2,600  pairs  of  hose,  250  floor  mats,  1,200  brushes,  1,500 
mattresses,  1,500  pillows,  650  pairs  of  shoes,  and  several  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  were  repaired.  The  kitchens  put  up  about  4,000  cans 
of  pickles.  Chili  sauce,  jam,  preserves,  and  jellies. 

ohop  and  storehouse  ouiMmg. — ^The  shop  and  storehouse  building 
has  been  completed  and  occupied  during  tne  past  year. 

Oaraae. — ^The  garage  has  oeen  completed,  also  the  tunnel  from 
B  building  where  it  connects  with  the  present  tunnel  svstem,  thence 
under  Nichols  Avenue  to  the  cow  barns.  The  tunnel  contains  the 
pipes  supplying  steam  and  hot  water  to  the  garage,  cow  bams,  and 
stables. 

Sewers. — A  new  sewer  was  installed  at  the  power  plant,  in  order 
to  drain  the  lower  parts  of  the  boiler  room,  thus  tapping  low  points 
which  hitherto  it  had  been  impossible  to  drain.  A  new  sewer  was 
installed  in  the  Toner  kitchen. 

The  hospital  purchased  a  turbine  sewer-cleaning  machine,  and 
with  it  was  enabled  to  clean  out  the  sewer  from  north  gatehouse  to 
Hitchcock  Hall,  which  was  almost  completely  stopped  up  with  tree 
roots.  The  sewer  north  of  L  building  was  cleaned  out  in  the  same 
way.  We  believe  this  machine  will  be  a  great  labor  saver  in  cleaning 
out  sewers  and  will  soon  repay  for  itself. 

Dairy  and  cow  hams. — ^A  room  under  the  general  kitchen  adjacent 
to  the  storeroom  has  been  remodeled  for  the  use  of  dairy  equipment. 
In  order  to  install  the  machinery,  it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  floor 
18  inches.  The  rooms  were  built,  one  being  used  for  clarifying, 
pasteurizing,  cooling,  and  bottling  the  milk,  and  the  other  for  wash- 
ing bottles  and  dairy  apparatus.  The  room  used  for  washing  bottles 
and  dairy  apparatus  contains  a  sterilizing  room  made  of  remforced 
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concrete  walls  and  top  with  steam-tight  doors  on  each  end.  Live 
steam  is  admitted  to  the  room  for  sterilizing  milk  bottles,  cans, 
piping,  and  fittings  used  in  the  handling  of  milk.  A  cold-storage 
room  was  built  adjacent  to  the  two  rooms  mentioned,  accessible  to 
the  outside  for  loading  on  trucks,  in  which  to  store  crates  of  bottled 
milk  and  cans  of  milk. 

Two  feed  rooms  with  concrete  waUs  4  feet  high  have  been  built 
adjacent  to  the  cow  bams,  provided  with  asbestos  roof  and  externally 
finished  to  correspond  with  the  cow  bams.  These  feed  rooms  are 
rat  proof,  and  will  result  in  quite  a  material  saving  of  feed  formerly- 
destroyed  by  rats. 

Two  new  silos  were  built — one  adjacent  to  each  feed  room — having 
a  capacity  of  200  tons  each.     This,  with  the  silos  formerly  used,  wifl 

five  a  capacity  of  800  tons  of  silage  for  feeding  the  cattle  of  the 
ospital  herd.     This  will  permit  feeding  30  pounas  of  silage  per  day 
for  266  days  and  thus  save  very  largely  on  hay. 

Greenhouse, — One  of  the  greenhouses  was  practically  rebuilt,  new 
concrete  walls  and  new  concrete  benches  being  constructed  through- 
out. 

Roads, — The  roads  were  resurfaced  from  the  nurses'  home  under 
the  subway  to  the  Richardson  group,  and  on  around  the  Richardson 
group  of  buildings.  Fourteen  tnousand  four  himdred  square 
feet  of  concrete  road  was  built  from  the  fire  engine  house  to  connect 
with  the  brick  pavement  at  Hitchock  Hall. 

Sanitation, — Cfoncrete  pits  have  been  built  for  garbage  retainers 
along  the  roads  near  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  wnere  garbage  ac- 
cumulates. The  sanitarian  of  the  hospitfu  has  been  inakmg  regular 
inspections  and  exerting  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  oreeding 
of  mosquitoes,  to  destroy  and  rid  the  place  of  rats,  and  to  minimize 
the  number  of  flies  around  the  institution. 

Kitchens, — The  old  paint  shop  under  the  general  kitchen  has  been 
renovated  and  is  now  used  as  a  room  for  peeling  potatoes.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  square  feet  of  mastic  asphalt  floor  has  been 
laid  in  the  detached  kitchen  and  a  tile  wainscoting  5  feet  high  put 
on  th^  side  walls  all  round.  The  driveway  back  of  tne  Toner  kitcnen 
was  concreted  and  a  concrete  retaining  wall  built  along  the  porch 
from  Oaks  to  Toner  kitchen,  also  a  platform  made  of  concrete  to 
assist  in  placing  the  ice  in  the  icebox  at  Toner  kitchen. 

Cold-storage  room. — The  cold-storage  room  adjacent  to  the  store- 
room has  been  renovated,  provision  having  been  made  for  two  fresh 
meat  rooms,  all  rooms  rearranged,  partitions  renewed,  new  cold- 
storage  doors  supplied,  and  the  whole  place  insulated  with  cork  board 
and  cement  plaster.  The  capacity  for  storing  fresh  meat  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  previously.  New  abbatoir  scales  were  installed 
in  connection  with  the  new  track  system  for  handling  the  meat. 

Fire  protection, — The  usual  inspections  by  the  chief  of  the  fire 
department  have  been  made  in  cooperation  with  the  representative 
of  the  fiscal  District  fire  department.  Every  portion  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  visited.  Additional  equipment  has  been  purchased, 
including  rubber  hose,  fire  extinguishers,  etc.  All  the  equipment 
on  hand  has  been  tested  out,  and  any  not  up  to  standard  replaced. 

An  auto  truck  has  been  set  aside  and  equipped  with  650  feet  of  2  § 
inch  rubber-lined  hose  and  other  fire  fighting  equipment,  ready  to 
tend  any  fire  and  provide  for  emergency. 
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Avtomatic  teUphone. — ^The  installation  of  the  automatic  telephone 
has  been  practically  completed.  One  hundred  and  fortj-four  con- 
nected telephones  are  now  in  use.  This  permitted  the  displacement 
o£  83  manual  telephones  on  which  rent  was  bein^  paid. 

EecreatioTudj  vocational^  and  occupational  work — Red  Cross, — ^The 
various  forms  of  recreation  are  mamly  directed  by  the  Red  Cross, 
which  maintains  a  personnel  at  the  hospital  witli  a  field  director. 
Under  his  supervision  they  employ  a  physical  and  recreational  direc- 
tor who  conducts  classes  in  calistJienics  and  playground  sames  and 
who  b  in  general  charge  of  the  recreation  of  patients.  During  the 
year  this  organization  has  distributed,  at  stat^  intervals  each  week 
to  the  various  wards,  supplies  such  as  fruity  candies,  and  ice  cream. 
Thev  have  taken  an  average  of  50  patients  to  town  three  times 
weekly  for  theater  parties,  baseball  games,  and  supper  parties.  Par- 
ties and  entertainments  are  given  frequently  on  the  wards  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nonparole  patients.  Dances  and  moving  picture  en- 
tertainments were  given  toroughout  the  year.  Recently  a  new  radio 
has  been  installed  which  has  a  radius  of  750  miles,  and  concerts  given 
bv  various  sending  stations  throughout  the  country  are  now  avail- 
able each  evening. 

Knights  of  CoTurnbvLs. — ^The  Knights  of  Columbus  activities  take 
three  forms — ^welfare  (the  distribution  of  toilet  supplies,  indoor 
games,  etc.) ;  athletics  (baseball  and  group  games) ;  occupational  ther- 
apy (maintenance  and  operation  of  the  toy  shop). 

NEEDS   OF   THE   HOSPITAL. 

For  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  in  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  Cfoast 
Guard,  inmates  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers, persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  United 
States  who  are  insane,  all  persons  who  have  become  insane  since 
their  entry  into  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
civilians  of  the  miartermaster's  service  of  the  Army,  persons  trans- 
ferred from  the  Canal  Zone,  beneficiaries  of  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  who  are 
indigent;  including  purchase  exchange,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operation  of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  for  the  use 
01  the  superintendent,  purchasing  agent,  and  general  hospital  biisi- 
ness,  not  exceeding  $27,000,  $1,000,000;  and  not  exceeding  $1,500  of 
this  sum  may  be  expended  in  the  removal  of  patients  to  their  friends; 
not  exceeding  $1,500  in  the  purchase  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and 
papers  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  hospital  and  for 
the  medical  librarvj  and  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  incurrea  m  the  apprehension  and  return  to  the  hospital  of 
escaped  patients. 

This  is  the  same  amount  as  appropriated  by  Conffress  for  the  past 
year.  During  the  past  year  an  average  number  oi  patients  in  this 
hospital  was  3,830,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  we  have  3,900 
patients  in  the  hospital  and  are  daily  receiving  additions  to  this 
number.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  to  be  cared  for  in  the  future 
will  be  larger  rather  than  smaller  than  the  number  diuing  the  past  year. 
Included  m  the  support  of  the  patients  in  this  hospital  is  the  cost 
primarily  of  the  maintenance  and  treatment  of  patients  located  in 
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this  institution.  Under  this  appropriation  Xnust  be  provided  -not 
only  food  and  medical  treatment,  but  also  clothes,  bea  wear,  tabte 
wear,  furniture,  floor  coverings,  surgical  and  scientific  supplies,  fuel, 
and,  in  addition,  the  pay  roll  and  mainteriance  of  our  employees. 

While  it  is  true  there  may  be  iaotoe  reduction  in  the  cost  of  suppliep 
during  the  next  year,  this  Will  not  be  sufficient  to  oflfset  the  additional 
number  of  patients  that  will  have  to  be  taken  cai*e  of.  A  conserva^ 
tive  estimate  is  the  amount  requested,  namely,  $1,000,000. 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  used  for  motOr-propelled  pasdenger- 
carrying  Vehicles  is  $^7,000.  This  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  $1,000,000 
requested  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients.  No  estimate 
is  being  made  for  the  purchase^  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  but  nave  combmed  the 
estimate  formerly  made  for  this  purpose  with  the  one  made  for  motor 
vehicles  this  year. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  support,  it  is  requested 
that  not  exceedmg  $1,500  of  this  sum  may  be  spent  for  the  removad 
of  patients  to  their  friends;  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  the  purchase 
of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  as  may  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  hospital  and  mecncal  libraries;  and  not  exceeding 
$1,500  for  the  actual  and  necessary  expense  incurred  in  the  appre- 
hension and  return  to  the  hospital  of  escaped  patients.  These  are 
the  same  amounts  asked  to  be  set  aside  for  these  purposes  during 
the  last  several  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  for  thfe 

{)urchase  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  papers,  which  is  increased 
rom  $1,000  to  $1,500.  One  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  and  the  like  each  year  since 
the  time  the  hospital  had  about  2,000  patients.  At  the  present  time 
the  hospital  cares  for  over  3,900  patients.  These  patients  are  now 
drawing  an  average  of  30  books  from  the  library  each  day.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  periodicals  and  magazines 
.  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hospital.  It  is  beUeved  that  $1,500  is  a 
conservative  estimate  for  this  purpose.  No  additional  appropria- 
tion will  be  recjuired  to  make  this  allotment. 

An  appropriation  for  repairs  and  improvements  of  $100,000,  the 
same  as  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  is 
desired.  Out  of  this  appropriation  all  repairs  and  improveinents  on 
the  various  buildings  at  the  hospital,  the  laying  out,  preparing,  and 
grading  of  roadways  and  walks  must  be  made.  This  hospital  has 
approximately  a  five  million  dollar  plant;  two  per  cent  of  the  cost 
for  repairs  is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  This  would  seem  to  be 
especially  so  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  many  of 
these  buildings  are  over  50  years  old,  and  roofs  must  be  continuously 
replaced,  new  floors  supplied,  and  other  repairs  made  that  involve 
considerable  sums  of  money. 

An  appropriation  of  $14,000  is  requested  for  gatehouses.  One 
of  these  gatehouses  is  to  be  located  at  the  second  gate  on  the  east 
side  of  Nichols  Avenue  and  the  other  one  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Richardson  and  semipermanent  group  of  buildings.  These  gate- 
houses are  required  in  order  to  keep  the  hospital  properly  protected 
and  permit  patients  the  freedom  of  the' grounds.  If  the  gates  are 
left  open  patients  who  have  the  freedom  of  the  grounds  may  wander 
way  out  on  the  byways  or  upon  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  hospital 
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and  be  injured.  With  proper  gatehouses  and  gatekeepers  there 
Would  always  be  some  one  present  to  see  that  these  patients  could 
not  go  astray;  to  look  after  visitors  who  are  friends  or  relatives, 
that  may  come  to  the  hospital  to  see  patients,  and  direct  them  to  the 
proper  buildings;  and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  provide  visitors 
with  a  place  U>  rest  while  waiting  for  cars;  and  it  is  beUeved  will 
otherwise  be  of  value  in  serving  the  best  interest  of  the  hospital. 
(In  the  tentative  estimate  $17,000  was  requested  for  these  two  gate- 
houses, but  a  careful  checking  up  of  the  amounts  required  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  work  can  oe  done  for  $14,000.  The  deduction 
is  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  the  public  comfort  stations  just 
constructed  might  be  used  in  connection  with  these  gatehouses.) 

The  item  of  $100,000  under  buildings  and  grounds  is  required  to 
reUeye  the  congested  condition  of  the  administration  building  of  the 
hospital.  The  present  administration  building  was  constructed  in 
1903.  Since  that  date  the  population  of  the  hospital  has  practically 
doubled.  The  work  of  the  hospital  has  more  than  doubled.  In 
connection  with  the  veterans  of  the  last  war,  the  amount  of  paper 
work  has  vastly  increased  over  the  same  proportion  of  work  for 
patients  formerly  in  the  hospital.  More  up-to-date  accounting 
methods  have  been  introduced.  All  this  requires  additional  em- 
ployees and  takes  up  more  space.  The  administration  building 
when  originallj^  constructed  was  built  to  permit  the  first  floor  to  be 
used  for  administrative .  purposes,  the  upper  floors  to  be  used  for 
dwellings  for  members  of  the  staff,  and  with  the  dining  rooms  abut- 
ting from  the  main  building.  This  requested  appropriation  would 
permit  the  construction  of  two  ''L''  buildings,  one  on  each  end  of  the 
administration  building,  at  a  cost  of  $27,000  each,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  about  six  or  seven  bungalows  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $7,000 
each,  to  which  may  be  moved  such  staff  oflBcers  as  now  occupy 
quarters  in  the  administration  building. 

MEDICAL    DEPAETMENT. 

Training  school. — The  training  school  graduated  24  nurses  this 
year.  During  the  year  the  equipment  of  the  school  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  particularly  m  the  operating  rooni,  where  the 
nurses  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  200  operations  during 
the  past  year.  The  opportunities  afforded  to  the  students  have  also 
been  materially  broaaened.  .The  affiliation  with  the  Walter  I^eed 
training  school  has  continued,  nurses  from  other  institutions  are 
visiting  the  hospital  with  increasing  frequency,  and  a  number  from 
local  institutions  have  attended  certain  of  the  lectures,  while  the 
hospital  nurses  have  had  opportunities  for  special  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Nursing  League  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Work  of  the  Hydrotherapeulic  Department. 


Patients  treated . . 
Treatments  given. 


Male. 


647 
29,121 


Female. 


451 
48,177 


TotaL 


1,09B 

77,206 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 


Report  for  fimxil  year  ending  June  30,  19ti, 


Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp, 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

General  diseatea. 
Adenoma,  thyroid. 

4 

1 

6 

Anemia,  secondary 

1 

ao 

1 

2 

8 

Asthenia.'  senile. . .'. 

1 

11 

1 

33 

Carcinoma. 

1 

J 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Ctiicken  pox 

2 

Diabetes  meUitus 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
4 
11 
28 
3 

1 

4 

Erysipelas 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

Heat  nrostfation 

2 

Hyperthyroidism 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Hypoadrenia 

2 

Inanition., 

3 

Infectious  arthritis. 

1 
4 
2 
1 

1 

6 

TnfliiAncA   

1 

5 

4 
1 

25 

Laerippe 

31 

Zr^*   'J'r*' 

Lumbago 

2 

6 

I^rmph^edema 

1 
1 

1 

I^fftlftffa,   - .  a   .  .        X 

5 
2 

6 

Morphine  addiction. 

•            «  •  •  • 

2 

Pellagra ...  .  , , , .... 

1 

1 

Phlebitis,  acute 

1 
4 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

Rheumatism 

4 

8 

13 

20 

Sunstroke 

1 

Syphilid 

1 
1 

2 

l^ombo-phiebitis.  acute^ . . . 

1 

Thrombosis,  general 

1 

•/•• 

1 

Thyroiditis,  acute 

2 
3 

2 

TuDerculosis,  pulmonary 

48 

2 

4 

1 

4 

62 

Total 

142 

12 

9 

7 

37 

10 

21 

238 

Diseases  of  the  nervons  spstem 
and  organs  of  special  sense. 

Carcin'mift,  eye .  r 

1 

1 

1 

Cataract 

1 
1 

• 

2 

Chwea 

1 

Concussion,  cerebral 

2 

5 
3 

1 

120 

2 

1 

1 
1 

8 

Conjtmctiyitis: 

Acute 

2 
6 

1 
3 

6 

4 

15 

Chronic 

17 

Edema,  cerebral 

1 

Epilepsy 

8 

123 

Intis.  acute 

2 

LeptomeninRitis 

1 
1 

1 

Locomotor  ataxia. .......  .  . 

1 
2 
6 

2 

Hiirraine 

**3 

8 
2 

1 

4 
3 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

9 

Neuralgia 

11 

28 

Neuritis 

3 

Otitis: 

Externa 

2 
2 
2 

4 

Media 

3 
109 

........ 

6 

Paresis 



10 

5 

126 

Post  salvarsan  reaction 

1 

Ptosis  oflid 

1 

1 

Syphilis,  cerebral 

1 
1 

1 

Tiimor.  br^ln 

1 

Total 

258 

6 

12 

30 

15 

27 

348 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory 

system. 
Adenitis 

1 

1 

Aneurysm,  aortic 

2 

1 

10 

3 

15 

Andna.  cardiac 

1 

Anjdna  pectoris 

1 

2 

3 

Aortitis,  luetic 

2 
7 

1 
1 

2 

Apoplejcy.  cerebral 

7 

3 

17 

Arteriosclerosis,  general 

1 

Asthenia,  cardiac 

2 
1 

■     3 

Endocarditis,  acute 

1 

Endocarditis,  chronic 

3 
1 

3 

Heart  block 

1 

•8 


RBPOBT  OF  THE  ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 


Report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1922 — Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

White. 

C<florDd. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Bmp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Diteoies    of  the  circulatory 
tyttem^Continued. 

Beart  disease,  organic 

Hemorrhoids 

50 

S5 

2 

8 

2 

34 

4 
2 

3 
2 

22 

4 

128 
45 

Hypertension 

4 

Paroxysmal  tachycardia 

♦' 

1 

1 

Perlcairditis,  acute 

4 
4 

1 

5 

Varicose  veins 

4 

Total 

122 

...... 

9 

2 

61 

7 

34 

235 

Diteates  of  the  resphatorp 
tpttetn. 

Abscess,  lung 

1 

94 
1 

46 
1 

15 

16 
1 

12 

15 
1 

1 
23 

1 

15 

2 

Bronchitis: 

Acute 

9 

27 

93 

41 

........ 

279 

Chronic 

1 

Coryia,  acute 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

68 

Empyema 

1 

X«ryngltis.  acut  e 

2 

2 

1 

6 

4 

6 

34 

1 

5 

2 

4 
4 
3 

3 
25 

io' 

t 

Phjrarngitu,  acute 

Pleurisy  with  effu^on 

Pneumonia,  bron^^ 

6 

4 
5 

21 

Pneumonia: 

Lobar 

22 

Streptococcic 

1 

Unreserved 

1 

Bhinitis,  acute 

2 

2 

22 

1 
3 

""  22* 

14 

85 

Svphilis,  pulmonary 

1 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary 

23 

2 

4 

2 

34 

Total 

249 

19 

53 

170 

51 

91 

10 

643 

DUeaus  of  the  digestive  ifftUm. 
Abscess,  salivary  glands 

1 
7 
7 

1 

Appendicitis,  acute 

3 
1 

2 

4 

2 

29 

4 

1 
6 

i 

1 
20 

3 

24 

Appendicitis,  chronic 

Auto  intoxication 

12 

^  ^ 

55 

Cardnoma: 

Pylorus 

1 

I 

Bectum 

4 

4 

Stomadi 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Cardio  spasm 

1 
3 

10 
7 
5 

1 

Cholangitis,  acute 

3 

Cholecystitis: 

Acute 

4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
6 
20 
9 
2 

14 

Chronic 

2 

u 

Chdlelithiasis 

8 

Colitis '..'.'.'.' 

1 

2 

Constipation,  acute '. . 

•*•••••■ 

2 

Copremia. 

4 

5 

2 
8 
2 
2 

17 

Diarrhea 

28 

Enterocolitis,  acute 

06 
18 

1 
1 

2 
6 

3 

82 

Enteritis 

27 

Esophageal  stricture 

1 

Fistula  in  ano 

1 

Gangrene,  intestine 

1 

1 

Oastralgia 

1 

1 

•    138 

1 

2 

Gastric  crises 

1 

Gastroenteritis,  acute 

4 

3 

13 

7 

165 

Oingtvitln 

4 

1 

4 

Hematoma,  intesthie 

1 

Hernia: 

DianhnMnnatic 

1 

1 

26 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 

2 

InKUinal 

........    -.--| 

29 

Ventral 

1 

8 

Intestinal  obstruction,  acute. 
Intestinal  toxemia: 

Acute 

1 

2 
9 
1 
1 

2 

2 

Chronic 

i* 

3 

1 

1 

15 

Jejunum,  rupture,  traumatic. 
Megacolon,  congenital 

1 

::::::::  ::::::::i 
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Report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19t2 — Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

■ 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Diitates  of  the  digei*H>e  «yt- 
tem-  Continued. 

Parasites,  intestinal 

2 

1 

9 

Parotiditis,  acute 

1 
1 

2 

Peritonitis,  acute 

1 

o 

Prolapsus,  recti 

3 

2 

2 

6 

18 

K 

Pyorrhea 

2 

Stomatitis 

2 

65 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 
32 

1 

11 

Ton«?illltis,  acute 

7 

1 

123 

Tuberculosis,  intestine 

1 

Ulcer: 

Duodenum 

1 

1 

a 

Pvlorus 

1 

Stomach 

4 

Tongue 

1 

1 

Total 

397 

25 

22 

136 

21 

73 

11 

6Si!i 

Konvenereal  diseases  of  the 
penito-urinary    spstem,  ad- 
nexa. 

Albuminuria 

15 
2 
2 

23 

2* 

6 

21 

Cvstiti*?.  acute 

4 

g 

Cvstocele 

2 

Dysmenorrhea 

26 

14 

2 

65 

Elon^ted  nrepuce 

4 

4 

Endometritis,  acute 

1 

1 

Fibroid,  tumcH*,  utmis 

5 

2 

7, 

Hydrocele 

1 

1 

Hypos^a  "'ills 

2 

2 

Menorrha^a 

3 

4 

7 

Nephritis: 

Acute 

5 
3 
2 
1 

5 

Chronic 

51 

4 

58 

Nephrolithiasis 

2 

Phimosis 

5 

A 

Renal  retention 

1 
1 
3 
2 

1 

Retrocession,  uterus 

• 

1 

Retrover  don,  uterus 

3 

Sal  ingitis,  acute 

1 

3 

Stricture,  urethra 

1 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis,  renal 

1 

Ulcer,  labia 

1 

1 

Urethritis,  chronic 

1 

1 

****** 

Total 

20 

10 

106 

29 

32 

2 

201 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellu- 
lar tissue. 
Abscess: 

Abdominal  wall 

3 

1 
1 

3 

Axilla 

1 

Back 

9 

1 

6 

4 

20 

Breast 

1 

Chest  wall 

1 

.... 

1 

Cheek 

2 
4 
2 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 

••• 

2 

^     Face 

1 
1 

1 

6 

Foot 

8 

Finger 

I 

Grdn 

1 

Ischio  rectal 

3 

Mandible 

1 

Me  iiastinal 

1 

Neck 

6 

Pehis 

1 

1 

Pflrin^^im    

0 

1 
1 
4 

1 
5 

1 

6 

Sacrum 

1 

Salivary  glands 

1 

Scaln 

4 

Scrotum 

1 

Thigh 

5 

Toe 

::::::::::::::::  :;::::::i 

1 

10 
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Report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  192t — Gontinaed. 


Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

DUtasei  of  the  »kin  and  ceUtt- 
lar  <*««««— Continued . 

Abrasions 

2 

1 

3 

1 

i* 

4 

6 

Acne 

1 

3 

Adenitis: 

Cervical 

1 

1 

5 

Inguinal 

1 

Adenoma,  breast 

1 

1 

Bursitis 

1 

1 

Carbunculosis 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Carcinoma,  breast 

1 

CeUuUtis: 

Simple 

14 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

19 

Streptococcic 

5 

Chancroid 

1 

Contusion 

1 

1 

.  ... 

3 

Cyst: 

Bartholin  gland 

1 

• 

1 

Maxillary 

2 
1 
2 
2 

••••••** 

2 

Sebaceous 

i' 

1 
4 

2 

Decubitus 

2 

8 

i* 

5 
2 

1 

13 

Dermatitis 

14 

Dysidrosis 

1 

Ecsema 

"9 

1 
2 

3 

4 

16 

Edema,  face 

1 

Edema,  necis 

2 

Erythema,  multiform 

1 
2 

1 

Furunculosis 

11 

1 

3 

3 

19 

Oanerene: 

Foot 

1 

1 

1 

Herpes,  soster 

1 

1 

Infection: 

Abdominal  wall 

1 
1 

1 

Amputation  stump 

1 

Ear*. '. 

1 

1 

Face 

2 

4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

Finger 

5 

Foot...'. 

3 

Hand 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Knee 

1 

Leg 

1 

1 

3 

Scrotum 

1 

Toe 

1 

6 

Ingrowing  toe  nail 

2 

Laceration:  Arm 

1 

2 

Eye 

1 

Face 

1 

3 

Fin  ger 

1 

Hand 

4 

Head 

1 

Leg 

1 

2 

Lip 

1 

Neck 

1 

Perineum 

1 

1 

1 

Scalp 

2 
2 

3 

Scrotum 

2 

Thumb 

1 

1 

1 

Mastitis 

1 

1 

Myositis,  acute 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Painful  scar 

1 

1 

Papilloma 

1 

1 
20 

""••••I 
1 

I 

Paronwhia 

1 

1 

I 

4 

Pediculosis,  pubis 

i 1 

20 

Post-partum  infection 

• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Pustulosa 

1 

Rhus  toxicodendron 

4 

1 

4 

Sarcoma: 

Ear 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Thumb 

1 
5 

1 

1 

Scabies 

1 

6 

Septicemia 

i 

2 

KBPOBT  OF  THE  ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 
Report  for  fitcal  year  ending  June  SO,  19tt — Continued, 


n 


Male. 

Female* 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient- 

Emp. 

PaUent. 

Emp. 

Dkeaaes  of  the  9kin  and  eeUu- 
lar  fit««e— Continued. 

Sycosis: 

Barbae 

1 
3 

1 

1 

Tinea 

3 

Tuberculosis,  cervical  gland- 
Tumor,  breast 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Uloer: 

Axilla .  . 

1 

Hip 

1 

Leg. :::::::.. 

2 
1 

1 
1 

9 

12 

Sacrum 

1 

Toe 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Varicose 

2 

Urticaria 

1 

2 

Wen 

■■    ""l 

1 

Total 

183 

8 

29 

63 

15 

25 

323 

DUeases  o^  bones  and  orifana 
of  locomotion.' 

Bone  felon,  finser 

1 

4 
1 
6 

1 

Hammertoe 

4 

Mastoiditis,  acute 

1 

2 

Osteomyelitis,  acute 

5 

Sinusitis,  acute 

1 

1 

Total 

11 

2 

13 

Afecthne  produced  fty 
external  causes. 

Bone  felon,  fineer 

1 
3 
5 
7 

5 

1 

^ 

1 

Bruises 

9 
9 

1 

5 
8 

17 

Bums 

i* 

2 

1 

25 

Dislocation 

9 

Eochvmosis: 

£3^ 

5 

Leg 

I 

Excoriations ; 

7 

2 

1 

5 

12 

Foreigh  body: 

Tract 

•  ^« • • • •  • 

2 

Bladder 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Fractures 

32 
3 
1 

2 

3 



9 

48 

Heat  prostration 

3 

Poisoning  ink. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

3 

Pseudocyesis 

1 

Sprains.' '.'../. 

2 

19 
45 
21 
12 
102 

5 
2 

6 

3 
3 
6 

6 

4 

24 
45 

5 

26 

Wounds: 

Abraded 

28 

Contused 

9 
13 

1 

82 

85 

Infected 

12 

Lacerated 

6 

28 

4             8 

9 

157 

Total 

259 

16 

50 

5          126 

6 

67 

1 

520 

Restraints  and  seclusions. 
Restraints 

22 
S2 

14 
33 

3 
34 

7 
SO 

46 

Seclusions 

179 

Total 

84 

47 

37 

57 

22s 

Deaths. 
Abscess,  cerebral 

1 
1 
1 

« 

Adeno-cardnoma  of  stomach. 

Aneurysm,  ruptured  aortic. . 

Appendix,  acute  perfcn^ted. . 

1 

A  ffthenia.  smille .  ^ ..... .  . 

1 

Bronchitis,  acute 

1 

12 


BEPOET  OF  THE  ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 
Report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  192$ — Continued. 


( 

1 

Male. 

»          Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Patient 

Emp. 

Patient. 

Emp. 

Patient.   Emp. 

I 

Patient. 

Emp. 

1>m/&«— Continued. 

Carcinoma: 

Orbit 

1 
1 

1 

Rectum 

1 

Stomach 

1 

1 

Cholecystitis,  acute 

1 

1 

Cirrhosis  til  liver, 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 

34 
27 

8 

1 

Diabetes  mellitus 

1 

2 

Edema: 

Cerebral 

1 

LarynKeal 

•••••«•> 

1 

P*ulmonary 

1 

*•■■•«•• 

4 

Embolism,  cardiac 

1 

Emnyema.  encansulated 



2 

Encephalitis,  infective 

■^ 

1 

Eoilensy 

3 

Gastroenteritis 

2 

General  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane  

22 
8 

2 

8 

» 

2 

1 

58 

Heart  disease,  organic 

Hemorrhage: 

Cerebral 

24 

7 

.....i.. 

67 
17 

Mediastinal 

1 

Postonerative 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Pulmonary 

1 

Subdural  .1 

1 

Hernia,    strangulated,    dia- 
phraematic 

1 

Hepatic  fattv  necrosis 

1 

1 

Hydrocephalus,  internal 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Hypoadrenia 

1 

Intestinal  obstruction, acute. 
Meninfritls: 

Acute 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Tubercular 

1 

Nephritis: 

Acute  interstitial 

1 
1 

• 

1 

Acute  parenchymatous. . 
Pellaera 

. 

1 

1 

1 

Peritonitis,  acute 

1 

1 

2 

Peritonitis,  acute  purulent... 

1 

1 

Pneumonia,  acute: 

Aspiration 

1 

21 

11 

5 

1 

1 

Broncho 

8 

3 

4 
1 

2 

34 

Hypostatic .,. . . 

Lobar 

15 

4 

t 

10 

Septic 

1 

Tubercular 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Septicemia 

2 

1 

4 

fivphilis 

1 

TOTombus.  cerebral 

1 

1 

1 
9 

::::::::  ::::;:::i 

1 

Toxemia,  acute  uraemic 

1 

Tuberculosis: 

Acute  nuliarv 

1 

Piilmonftry. . . ,           

6 

2    1 

5 

22 

1 

DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAL  MEDICINE. 

Various  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  thL*' 
department  during  the  past  year,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  installation  of  a  bedside  X-rav  equipment  and  new  operating- 
room  equipment.  A  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
in  this  service  is  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  there 
were  1,223  admissions  to  the  service  and  17,408  surgical  dressings. 

Antiluefic  treatments. — During  the  past  year  244  patients  received 
treatment  in  this  division  of  the  department  of  internal  medicine. 
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Operations, — 155  major  operations  jand  57  minor  operations  were 
performed  during  the  year. 

Dental  department. — During  the  year  2,412  patients  received  treat- 
ments in  this  department. 

Report  of  ophtmlmoloc/i fit. — During  the  year  the  ophthalmologist 
treated  629  patients. 

X-ray  department. — 1,055  patients  were  X-rayed  during  the  year. 

REPORT   OF   Ol'T-PATIENT   DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  cases  handled  by  mental  hygiene  clink ^  226  Indiana  Aveniie  NW.yfrom  Sep- 
tember 15,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922. 


I  Request 
'for  visit. 


M. 


Number  of  new  patients 

rep(Hting  to  clinic 

Number  of  old   patients 

reporting  to  clinic \ 

Actual  number  of  patients 

treated  at  clinic 

Number  of  visits  made  by 

these  patients j 

Number  of  patients  given 

psychometric  tests | 

Number  of  investigations  j 

made  b^  psychiatric  so-  i 

clal  service  wwkers i  95 


78 


s 

t.  Eliiab 
Eloped. 

eths. 

Others. 

On  \isit. 

Dis- 
rhftTirpd . 

Bfls- 

Mi9- 

,    o-  - 

I 

eel- 
lane- 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

oel- 
lane- 

To- 
tal. 

Onind 
total. 

1 

1 

M. 

F 

M.    F.    M. 

F. 

ous. 

ous. 

11 

22 

1 

1 

35 

72 

38 

110 

145 

5 

3 

1       1 

1       3 

14 

15 

1 

16 

30 

16 

26 

1       1 

2       4 

49 

87 

39 

lae 

175 

72 

98 

1       1 

5 

31 

206 

137 

98 

235 

443 

I 

1 
615 

1 

32 

374 

3 
1,679 

63 
46 

28 
71 

217 

.91 
334 

94 

405 

1 
3t  '  23 

23 

2,013 

(Two  social  workers  on  duty  since  March  15,  1922.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  imder  instruction 

in  the  occupational,  industrial,  and  pre-vocational  classes  during  the 

past  year: 

Occupational,  men 970 

Industrial 326 

Pre-vocational 331 

Total 1 ,  626 

PUBLICATIONS. 

White,  William  A.,  superintendent: 

Some  considerations  bearing  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dementia  prsecox. 

The  Psychoanalytic  Re\aew,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  October,  1921,  pp.  417-422. 

Also  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  October,  1921. 
Introduction  to  **Algunos  Aspectos  de  la  Psicologia  de  Nifio. "    By  Honorio  F. 

Delgado,  Lima,  1922. 
Lewis,  Nolan  D.  C,  M.  D.:  clinical  psychiatrist: 

The  Pathology  of  influenza  as  seen  in  those  with  chronic  mental  disease.    J.  Lab. 

CUn.  Med.  Vl.  10,  July  1921. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy  with  compensatory   mental   reactions.    Medical 

Record,  Dec.  3,  1921. 
A  contribution  to  the  study  of  tumors  from  the  primitive  notochord.    Arch.  Int. 

Med.  Oct.  1921,  Vol.  28,  434-452. 
( With  Dr.  O.  R.  Davies.)    A  correlative  study  of  endocrine  imbalance  and  mental 

disease.    Jour.  Nerv.  and  Mental  Disease.    Nov.  and  Dec.,  1921,  and  Jan.  1922. 

Vols.  54  and  55. 
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Karpman,  Ben,  M.  D.,  assistant  clinical  psychiatrist : 

Bromide  delirium.    The  State  Hospital  Quarterly.    Aug.  and  Nov.,  1921.     79  p. 
State  Hospitals  Press,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Trentzsch,  Philhp  J.,  senior  assistant  physician: 

Post-war  observations  of  neuropsychiatric  cases.     Read  before  the  Washington 
Society  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  Nov..  1921;  Medical  Record.  March, 
1922.  Vol.  101,  No.  9,  pp.  86^-871. 
Hubbard,  Lois  D.,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician: 

Report  of  three  cases  of  amenorrhoea  occurring  in  insane  patients  and  clearing  up 
under  glandular  therapy.     International  clinics.     Vol.  IV,  31st  series,  1921. 
Gable,  John  D.,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician: 

Syphilis  as  a  public-health  factor.    Joiu'nal  Florida  Medical  Association,  January 

1922,  Volume  VIII,  No.  7,  pp.  123-125. 
Neuro-syphiUs:  Some  present-day  opinions  concerning.    Journal  Florida  Med- 
ical Association.     March,  1922,  Vol.  VIII,  Xo.  9,  pp.  164-167. 
Bevis,  W.  M.,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician: 

Psychological  traits  of  the  southern  negro  with  observations  as  to  some  of  his 
psychoses.    American  Journal  of  Psycniatr\'.  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  pp.  69-78. 
Ziegler,  Lloyd  H.,  iunior  assistant  physician: 

A  study  of  "  X    ;  Psychometric  an3  otherwise.     A mer.  Jour,  of  Psychiatry .    Vol .  I , 

No.  2,  Oct.,  1921.  pp.  199-210. 
A  study  of  patients  subject  to  convulsive  seizures.    The  Jour,  of  Nerv.  and  Ment. 
Disease,  Vol.  54,  No.  2.  Aug.  1921,  pp.  107-140. 
Mahr,  Ernest  F.,  Ph.  D.,  pathological  technician: 

Studies  in  the  Serology  of  Syphilis.     Syphilimetric  color-indices.    Jour.  I ab. 
and  CUn.  Med.,  Vol.  Vll,  No.  1,  Oct..  1921.  16  p. 
Kenna,  Wm.  A.,  M.  D.,  P.  A.  surgeon,  PubUc  Health  Service: 

The  therapeutic  value  of  the  training  center  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Medical  Record,  Nov.  26.  1921.  11  p. 

STAFF   CHANGES   JULY   1,    1921,    TO   JUNE   30,    1922. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  during  the  year:  Herman 

A.  Castro,  medical  interne;  Ralph  C.  Stuart,  medical  interne;  Clement 

B.  Masson,  medical  interne;  Ernest  E.  Hadley,  junior  assistant  physi- 
cian; Wm.  A.  Fate,  medical  interne;  Rav  F.  Gujrnn,  medical  interne; 
Sidney  G.  Sonneland,  medical  interne:  i^orrest  M.  Harrison,  assistant 
physician;  Edwin  R.  Eisler,  medical  interne:  Richmond  J.  Beck,  med- 
ical interne;  James  L.  Dubrowsky,  medical  interne;  Harry  J.  Craw- 
ford, medical  interne;  and  Elizabeth  A.  Kittridge,  medical  interne. 

The  following  resignations  took  effect  during  the  year:  Ralph  J. 
Stuart,  medical  interne;  Nell  V.  Bartrum,  assistant  physician;  Sidney 
G.  Sonneland,  medical  interne;  Herman  A.  Castro,  medical  interne; 
Forrest  M.  Harrison,  assistant  physician,  and  Ray  F.  Guynn,  medical 
interne. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Admissions  and  discharges. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

White. 

ColOTcd. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

R(>ma1ning  June  30, 1921: 

Military  Establishment 

1,437 

66 

783 

169 

6 

397 

1,606 

72 

1,180 

1,606 

Public  Health  Service 

................. 

72 

Civil  life 

606 

363 

969 

2,149 

Total 

2,286 

572 

2,858 

606 

363 

969 

3,827 

Admitted  during  1921-22: 

Military  Establishment 

318 

*  20 

179 

37 

3 

86 

355 
23 

265 

2 

1 
137 

68* 

2 

1 
205 

357 

Public  Health  Service 

24 

Civil  life , 

470 

Total 

517 

126 

643 

140 

68 

208 

851 

Discharged  during  1921-22: 
Recovered- 
Military  Establishment 

88 

1 

12 

12 
5' 

100 

1 

17 

100 

Public  Health  Service 

•  •••••  -■• 

1 

Civil  Iffe 

23 

........  

4 

27 

44 

Total 

101 

17 

118 

23 

4 

27 

145 

Improved- 
Military  Establishment 

59 
2 

8 

1 
3' 

60 

2 

11 

60 

Public  Health  Service 

2 

Civil  life 

17 

7 

24 

35 

Total 

69 

4 

73 

17 

7 

24 

07 

Unimproved—                         ♦ 

61 

1 
35 

10 

is' 

71 

1 

53 

71 

Public  Health  Service 

1 

Civil  Hfe 

24 

9 

33 

fi6 

Total 

97 

28 

125 

24 

9 

33 

158 

Not  in<:ane— 

Military  Establishment 

63 
2 
9 

3 
5" 

66 

2 

14 

66 

Public  Health  Service 

2 

avillife 

10 

2 

12 

26 

ToUl 

74 

8 

82 

10 

2 

12 

94 

Deceased— ~ 
Military  Establishment 

85 

8 

64 

10 

2 

45 

95 

10 

109 

95 

Public  Health  Service 

10 

avillife 

47 

23 

70 

179 

157 

57 

214 

47 

23 

70 

284 

Remaining  June  30, 1922— 

Military  EstabUshment 

1,399 

72 

834 

170 

7 

407 

1,569 

79 

1,241 

2 

1 
621 

387* 

2 

1 
1,008 

1,571 

Public  Health  Service 

80 

Civil  life 

2,249 

Total 

2,305 

584 

2,889 

624 

387 

1,011 

3,900 

16 
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Admissions  and  discharges  classified  according  to  sex  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922, 

and  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1855. 


Admitted. 


Discharged: 
Recovered.. - 

Improved 

Unimproved , 

Died 

Remaining... 


Total  admi.<vsi  on. 


Year  ending  June  30, 1922. 


Male. 


643 


200 

73 

125 

214 

2.889 


Female. 


208 


39 
24 
33 
70 
1,011 


Total. 


851 


239 

97 

1.58 

284 

3,900 


Since  opening  of  hospital. 


Male. 


23,186 


7,362 
3,337 
1,750 

7,858 


Female.      Total. 


6.623 


1,658 

1,113 

o99 

2,246 


23,186 


Percentage  of  total  admissiony  recovered,  improved,  etc. 


6,623 


29,809 


9,020 

4.450 

2,345 

10,104 


29,809 


Recovered... 
Improved.... 
Unimproved. 
Died 


Remaining. 
Totel. 


Monthly  changes  of  population. 


Total. 


30.26 
14.92 
7.86 
33.89 
13.07 

100.00 


Admitted 

[. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Total 

died 

•  ' 

and 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Toul. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

dis- 
charged. 

1921. 

July 

43 

20 

63 

30 

7 

37 

18 

4 

22 

50 

August 

35 

22 

57 

40 

11 

51 

16 

2 

18 

69 

SeptemlKsr 

57 

15 

72 

39 

11 

50 

13 

7 

20 

70 

October 

40 

11 

51 

38 

5 

« 

21 

3 

24 

67 

November 

50 

15 

65 

29 

13 

42 

19 

7 

26 

68 

December 

49 

21 

70 

32 

5 

37 

22 

10 

32 

09 

1922. 

January 

49 

14 

a3 

32 

9 

41 

20 

6 

26 

67 

February 

53 

20 

TA 

25 

5 

30 

16 

6 

21 

51 

March 

53 

5 

58 

26 

5 

31 

26 

7 

33 

64 

April 

101 

17 

118 

37 

6 

4.3 

19 

7 

26 

60 

May 

62 

23 

85 

25 

11 

36 

10 

5 

15 

.   51 

June 

51 

25 

76 

46 

8 

54 

14 

7 

21 

75 

Total 

643 

208 

851 

398 

96 

494 

214 

70 

284 

778 

Age  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1922. 


15  to  20  vcars 
20  to  2.T  years 
25  to  30  years 
30  to  35  years 
35  to  40  years 
40  to  45  years 
45  to  50  years 


50  to  60  years. 
60  to  70  years . 
70  to  80  vears . 
80  to  90  years . 
Over  90  years . 


Total. 


Mole. 

Fe- 
male. 

38 

7 

22 

10 

35 

15 

11 

16 

2 

214 

70 

Total. 


45 
32 
50 
27 
2 


284 
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Dttration  of  mental  disease  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922, 


Age. 


Male. 


1  to  2  months . 

2  to  4  months . 
4  to  6  months . 
6  to  9  months . 
9  to  12  months 

1  U>  2  years . . . 

2  to  3  years . . . 

3  to  4  years . . . 

4  to 6  years... 


30 
16 
14 
10 
16 
27 
2S 
16 
14 


Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

8 

38 

9 

25 

4 

18 

6 

16 

5 

21 

8 

35 

5 

33 

4 

20 

5 

19 

Age. 


6  to  10  years. 
10  to  15  years 
15  to  20  years 
20  to  25  years 
25  to  40  years. 
Over  40  years 

Total.. 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

10 

4 

9 

3 

8 

4 

4 

1 

7 

2 

5 

2 

214 

70 

Total. 


14 

12 

12 

5 

9 

7 


284 


Ages  of  patients  discharged,  recovered,  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1922. 


15  to  20  years 
20  to  30  years 
30  to  40  years 
40  to  50  years 
50  to  60  years 

Total.. 


Male. 

Female. 

6 

2 

55 

7 

37 

9 

14 

7 

6 

2 

118 

27 

Total. 


8 
62 
46 
21 

8 


145 


Duration  of  residence  in  the  hospital  of  those  recovered  during  the  year  ending 

June    SO,    1922. 


15  to  30  days. . 

1  to  2  months. 

2  to  3  months. 

3  to  4  months. 

4  to  6  months. 
6  to  9  months. 

1  to  2  years.... 

2  to  4  years.... 


Total. 


Male. 

Female. 

1 
3 

7 

9 

2 

18 

2 

23 

1 

37 

3 

15 

7 

9 

8 

118 

27 

Total. 


1 

10 
11 
20 
24 
40 
22 
17 


145 


Age  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1922. 


6  to  15  years. 
15  to  20  years 
20  to  25  years 
25  to  30  years 
30  to  35  years 
35  to  40  years 
40  to  45  years 
45  to  50  years 


Male. 


3 

28 
142 
163 
72 
57 
36 
48 


Female. 

Total. 

4 

7 

5 

33 

8 

150 

20 

183 

28 

100 

29 

86 

27 

63 

26 

76 

50  to  60  years. 
60  to  70  years. 
70  to  80  years. 
80  to  90  years. 
Over  90  years. 


Total. 


Male.    Female. 


32 
17 
16 
2 
24 


643 


28 
9 

12 
5 
6 


208 


Total. 


60 
26 
28 
7 
30 


851 


Civil  condition  of  patients  admitted  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1922. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Single 

427 
166 

24 
3 

23 

68 

81 

52 

1 

6 

495 

Manled 

247 

Widowed. : 

76 

Divorced 

4 

Unknown 

29 

Total 

643 

208 

851 

•9 

I 

I 
i 

P 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  Sf .   ELIZABETHS   HOSPITAL. 


The  report  for  this  year  includes  expenditures  to  June  30,  1922, 
only.  The  balance  of  expenditures  wil(  be  shown  in  the  supplement 
in  next  year's  report. 


Female.      Total. 


Patients  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

Patients  received  during  the  year 

Patients  dischai^sed  and  died  during  the  year 

Patients  remaining  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Daily  average  number  of  patients 

Average  number  of  ofScers  and  employees . . . 


3,827 
851 
778 
3,900 
3,830 
1,178 
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REPORT 
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FREEDMEN'S    HOSPITAL 


TO  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


FOR  THE 


FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1922 


WASHINQTON 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

1922 


ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS. 


STAFF. 

W.  A.  Warfield,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  in  Chief. 
T.  Edward  Jones,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Lucius  H.  Brown,  jr.,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician. 
Lawrence  W.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Anesthetist. 
B.  Price  Hurst,  M.  D.,  Pathologist. 

NURSES. 

Laura  R.  McHale,  Registered  Nurse,  New  Jerseyr,  Superintendent. 
Emma  M.  Irwin,  Re^^tered  Nurse,  Illinois,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
Martha  E.  Cabaniss,  Registered  Nurse,  Virginia,  Night  Supervisor. 
Lulu  E.  Thompson,  Head  Nurse: 

Elizabeth  B.  Howland,  Registered  Nurse,  West  Virginia,  Head  Nurse. 
Bertha  J.  Thomas,  Registered  Nurse,  Pennsylvania,  Head  Nurse. 

CLERK  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

F.  D.  Henry,  G.  S.  Jackson,  M.  E.  Wormley,  O.  C.  Brown. 

INTERNES. 

Henry  D.  Dismukes,  M.  D.  Leon  A.  Tancil,  M.  D. 

Britton  (}.  McKenzie,  M.  D.  William  Tate,  M.  D. 

Lloyd  H.  Newman,  M.  D.  Nelson  M.  Thomas,  M.  D. 

John  K.  Rector,  M.  D.  Carlos  E.  Timothee. 

William  D.  Robeson,  jr.,  M.  D.  Micajah  T.  Walker. 

Edwin  L.  Williams,  M.  D. 

ADVISORY  VISITING  STAFF. 

E.  A.  Balloch,  M.  D.  Jas.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D. 

H.  H.  Hazen,  M.  D.  J.  E.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D.  Edward  D.  Williston,  M.  D. 

John  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.  (6  months).  H.  R.  Burwell,  M.  D.  (6  months). 

VISITING  STAFF. 

INDOOR. 

Medical.        • 

C.  A.  Brooks,  M.  D.  Lewis  Ecker,  M.  D. 

Caryl  Burbank,  M.  D.  E.  C.  Terry,  M.  D. 

Thomas  Martin,  M.  D.  Henry  P.  Parker,  M.  D. 

Surgical. 

E.  A.  Balloch,  M.  D.  Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D. 

A.  M.  Curtis,  M.  D.  J.  E.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Assistants:  A.  L.  Curtis,  M.  D.;  W.  M.  Lane,  M.  D.;  A.  B.  McKinney,  M.  D. 

Oyneoological. 

Wm.  A.  Warfield,  M.  D.  J.  W.  Ross,  M.  D. 

S.  L.  Carson.  M.  D.  H.  R.  Burwell,  M.  D. 

S.  L.  Cook,  M.  D.  W.  F.  Magruder,  M.  D. 

T.  E.  Jones,  M.  D. 

OhstetricaL 

E.  D.  Williston,  M.  D.  H.  W.  Freeman,  M.  D. 

H.  F.  Kane,  M.  D.  AssiBtant:  Anna  Bartsch  Dunn,  M.  D 
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IV  ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS. 

Ophthalmological. 
James  9*  Dowling,  M.  D. 
Otology  cend  Wiinology. 
J.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Hamilton  S.  Martin,  M.  D. 

Neurology, 
Tom  A.  Williams,  M.  D.    Assistant:  E.  6.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

Genito-  Urinary. 
H.  A.  Fowler,  M.  D.    Associates:  M.  A.  Francis,  M.  D.;  R.  Arthur  Hooe,  M.  D. 

'    Orthopedic. 
John  A.  Talbot,  Vf^JX    Asgistant:  Contee  Cook,  M.  D. 

PedicUric. 
Wm.  J.  French,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Frank  Cook,  M.  D. 

Dented  Surgeons. 
Geo.  H,  Butcher,  D.  D.  S.;  F.  P.  V.  Barrier,  D.  D.  8. 

OUTDOOR. 

Medical. 

W.  E;.  Lewis,  M.  D.  H.  C.  Lynch,  M.  D. 

C.  A.  Tignor,  M.  D.  E.  C.  Wiggdns,  M.  D. 

W.  F.  Phillips,  M.  D.  C.  Y.  HiSns,  M.  D. 

J.  F.  Dyer,  M.  D.  R.  A.  Davis,  M.  D. 

F.  D.  Whitby,  M.  D.  B.  G.  M.  Robinson,  M.  D. 

Minor  Surgery. 

Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D.  A.  L.  Curtis,  M.  D. 

OphthalmologicaL 

James  C.  Dowling,  M.  D.  Chas.  A.  Allen,  M.  D. 

Otology  and  Rkinology. 

J.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D.    Assistants:   Hamilton  S.  Martin,  M.  D.;  U.  L.  Houston 

M.  D.;  G.  B.  Gill,  M.  D. 

Neurology. 

Tom  A.  Williams.  M.  D.    Assistants:   E.  G.  Mitchell,  M.  D.;   F.  D.  Whitby,  M.  D. 

Genito-  Urinary. 

H.  A.  Fowler,  M.  D.  R.  A.  Hooe,  M.  D. 

Associates:  M.  A.  Francis,  M.  D.:  H.  N.  Dorman,  M.  D.;  Sidney  Cousins,  M.  D. 
Assistants:  Frank  F.  Davis,  M.  D.;  P.  B.  Lenox,  M.  B.;  C.  M.  Wilder,  M.  D. 

Gynecological. 

Wm.  C.  McNeill,  M.  D.    Assistants:   C.  H.  Marshall,  M.  D.;    L.  A.  Killingsworth, 

M.  D.;  C.  J.  Young,  M.  D. 

.  OrthopedicB. 

John  A.  Talbot,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Contee  Cook,  M.  D. 

Pediatric. 
J.  W,  Mitchell,  M.  D.  Marie  B.  Lucas,  M.  D. 

Dermatology. 

H.  H.  Hazen,  M.  D.    Assistants:    F.  J.  Eichenlaub,  M.  D.;   W.  J.  Howard,  M.  D. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  19 j  1922. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922. 

The  year  just  terminated  has  been  marked  by  the  return  to  almost 
normal  hospital  conditions,  except  that  the  average  price  of  supplies 
is  still  far  above  the  prewar  times. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  report  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
hospital  has  been  greatly  improved.  Appropriations  for  the  year 
permitted  considerable  repairs,  replacements,  and  painting  to  be  done. 
The  work  will  be  continued  under  the  appropriations  m^e  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1923  until  the  entire  plant  is  in  a  first  class  condition. 

The  professional  side  of  the  service  has  progressed  satisfactorily. 
The  replacement  of  much  of  the  equipment,  which  was  worn  out, 
obsolete,  or  useless,  has  aided  this  side  of  the  work  and  added  much 
to  the  eflSciency  of  the  hospital  as  a  whole. 

Another  noticeable  incident  occuring  during  the  year  was  the  list- 
ing of  this  hospital  in  the  efficiency  class  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  thus  showing  that  this  institution,  along  with  many  others 
in  this  country,  meets  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  college  in  its 
standardization  of  hospitals. 

PATIENTS. 

The  total  nimiber  of  jfatients  received  during  the  year  was  3,554, 
or  147  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Of  those  admitted,  885,  including  86  births,  were  pay  patients; 
1,214,  including  123  births,  were  United  States  indigents;  and  1,455, 
including  131  births,  were  District  of  Columbia  indigents. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  remaining  m  the  hospital 
179  patients,  who,  with  those  admitted  during  the  year,  make  a 
total  of  3,733  indoor  patients  under  care,  or  128  less  than  last  year. 

There  were  discharged  from  the  hospital  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  report  3,479  patients,  of  whom  1,812  had  recovered,  1,155  had 
improved,  34  unimproved,  3  not  treated,  and  260  died. 

The  mortality  from  all  causes  was  7  per  cent,  which  is  a  slight 
increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

There  were  1,797  surgical  operations  performed,  of  which  number 
1,487  recovered,  256  improvea,  11  unimproved,  and  43  died. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-one  births  occurred  as  against  353  the 
preceding  year. 

The  receipts  from  pay  patients  amounted  to  $22,486;  as  against 
J24,21&.25  for  the  preceding  year. 
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2  BEPORT  OF  THE  FREEDMEN^S   HOSPITAL. 

In  the  out-patient  department  5,515  persons  were  trei^ted,  as  fol- 
lows: Dermatological,  250;  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  657;  eye,  1,256; 
gynecological,  927;  geni to-urinary,  525;  medical,  772;  minor  surgery, 
389;  neurological,  129;  orthopedic,  148;  pediatrics,  462. 

There  were  2,669  indigent  patients  in  the  hospital,  from  37  States 
and  4  foreign  countries,  divided  as  follows:  1, 127  male  colored;  1,532 
female  colored;  10  male  white;  and  1  female  white. 

There  were  885  pay  patients  from  24  States,  including  2  foreign 
countries,  divided  as  follows:  294  male  colored;  586  female  colored; 
4  male  white;  1  female  white. 

The  indigent  patients  were  engaged  in  75  different  occupations  and 
the  pay  patients  56  different  occupations. 

There  were  1,788  administrations  of  anesthetics,  as  against  1,781 
last  year. 

There  were  1,017  radio^aphs  made,  91  X-ray  treatments  given 
and  5,920  laboratory  e?:aminations  made. 

The  total  number  of  Wasserman  reactions,  positive,  were  384  or 
25.9  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  negative  Wasserman  reactions  were  1,110  or 
74.1  per  cent. 

Of  these  Wasserman  cases,  365  (about  25  per  cent)  came  from  the 
dispensary,  of  which  28  per  cent  were  positive. 

Numerous  examinations  of  feces,  gastric  contents,  smears,  and  cul- 
tures, differential  counts,  blood  cultures,  coagulation  estimates,  spinal 
fluids,  ^^  red  tests,  ^'  and  blood  sugars  were  made  and  are  not  enum- 
erated above. 

Patients  admitted  each  year  ending  June  SO  for  the  past  48  years. 


1875 190  I  1891 2,  373  j  1907 2, 366 

1876 319  I  1892 2, 331     1908 2,  669 


1877 500  I  1893 2, 422 

1878 519    1894 2,801 

1879 642    1895 2,476 

1880 819  ;  1896 2,  596 


1909 2,590 

1910 2,740 

1911.... 2,900 

1912 3,385 


1881 892    1897 2,  815    1913 3, 208 

1882 1,102    1898 2,355    1914 3,144 

1883 1, 373    1899 2, 374    1915 3, 348 

1884 I,500'l900 2,427    1916 3,491 

1885 1,79411901 2,414  i  1917 3,886 

1886 1, 923  1  1902 2,  408  i  1918 3, 648 

1887 2, 017    1903 2, 677  j  1919 3,  852 

1888 1, 997  I  1904 2,  797  |  1920 3,  714 

1889 2, 074    1905 2,  918  ,  1921 3,  701 

1890 2,3921906 2,  207  |  1922.  . . . .' 3,554 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provision  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  appropriations  act,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  page^  in  the  annual  reports  of  tlie  department,  its  bureaus  and 
establishments,  the  usual  medical  and  surgical  statistical  tables  are 
omitted. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1922 

1921 

White. 

Colored. 

• 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

i 

* 

« 

i 

• 

1 

• 

2 

• 
•  *  •  • 

• 

• 

■  1 

111 

1 

In  hospital,  Julv  1, 1920 

47 

160 

In  hospital,  July  1, 1921: 

Pay  patients 

7 

30 
34 

21 

42 
45 

28 

72 
79 

Indiiancs— 

United  States 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 

71 

108 

179 

2   .... 

47 

111 

160 

. . 

Admitted: 

Paypatients 

4 

1 

252 
42 

456 

548 

64 
59 

542 
44 

630 
770 

59 
72 

799 
86 

1,091 
1,324 

123 
131 

5|    4 

289 
50 

448 
701 

50 
62 

664 

52 

565 
761 

63 
76 

852 

Pay  patients,  births * 

102 

Indigents— 

united  States 

4 
5 

1 

1 

10 
9 

2 

1.025 
1,471 

113 

District  of  Columbia 

Indigents,  births- 
United  States 

District  of  Columbia 

138 

6 

Total  admitted 

13 
13 

3 

1,421 

2,117 

3,554 

24 

1,600 

2,071 

3,701 

Total  under  care,  indoor 

3 

1,492 

2,225 

3,733 

26 

6 

1,647 

2,182 

3,861 

StUlbirths: 

Pay  patients 

1 
24 

1 
23 

2 
47 

6 
20 

6 
12 

12 

Indigents 

32 

Total 

25 

24 

49 

,       26 

18 

44 

Deaths: 

Pay  patients 

21 

87 

40 
108 

61 
199 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

17 

87 

19 
86 

37 

Indi^nts 

3 
3 

■    •    w    • 

173 

Total 



108 

149 

260 

«  •  «  ■ 

1 

104 

105 

210 

Discharged,  including  births: 
Paypatients— 

Kecovered ^ 

471 

272 

34 

535 

Improved 

• 

329 

Unimproved 

39 

Not  treated 

13 

Total 

777 

916 

.... 

....... 

Indicants— 

Kecovered. .« 

•••.•*. 

1,341 
883 
215 

1,303 
1,065 

Improved 

Unimproved 

176 

Not  treated 

3 

* 

12 

. . .  - 

Total 

2,442 

2,556 

.... 

Orand  total  discharged 

3,479 

3,682 

•  •  •  • 

In  hospital,  July  1,  1922: 

Pay  patients 

14 

26 

40 

7 

21 

28 

•  -  .  . 

Indigents— 

United  .States 

22 
70 

4 

68 

26 
138 

30 
34 

42 
45 

72 

District  of  Columbia 



1 

79 

t 

Total ^ 

92 

72 

164 

64 

87 

151 

Grand  total  remaining 

106 

98 

204 

71 

108 

179 

* 

Days'  maintenance: 

Pay  patients 

12,610 

19.794 
37.895 
40,515 

14,554 
19.556 

Indigents— 

United  States 

1 
t 



District  of  Columbia 

1 

39.9t3 

Officers  and  employees -. .  .  - . 

40,519 

------- 

Total 

110,814 

114,592 
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Statistical  Summary — Continued. 


1922 

1921 

White. 

Colored. 

3 

o 

White. 

Colored. 

6 

1 

B 

i 

• 

i 
& 

1 

i 

a 

i 

Female. 

• 

o 

CJost  of  patients  per  day 

S2.17 

192 

123 

190 

1,455 

1,214 

S2.33 

Largest  number  of  indigent  patients  at 
any  onft  t»nie- 

178 

SmaUest  number  of  indigent  patients  at 
any  onfl  tlmp.. ,  ,    ,  ,  .    

123 

Daily  average  number  of  patients,  {Mty 
and  indigents 

185 

Number oiindigents admitted  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  includirg  births 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1,588 
1  256 

Number   of  indigents   admltt(^    from 
United  States,  including  births 

1 

i 

1 

Nimiber  prescriptions  compounded: 

Indoor 

' 

29,677 
4.43» 

1 

1 

28,480 

Outdoor 1 

, 1 

5  236 

1          : 

1 

nNANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Board  of  Charities  account^  July  i,  1921  y  to  June  SO,  1922. 


I 

Adults. 

■ 

Children. 

5 
125 

130 

Babies. 

Total. 

In  hospitalJuly  1, 1921 

Admitted 

70 

j        1,1W 

,        1,269 

1 

4 
131 

79 
1,455 

Total 

135 

1,534 

Appropriation $40, 000 

Bills  rendered 40, 000 

•  Allotment  of  appropriation  for  salaries. 

[Under  requirement  of  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25, 1909  (35  Stat.,  992). 1 


Per  annum. 

Surgeon  in  chief $4, 000 

Assistant  surgeon 1, 240 

Resident  physician 1, 200 

Anesthetist 1, 200 

Pathologist 2, 000 

Pharmacist 780 

Pharmacist,  assistant 240 

Clerk 1,560 

Clerk,  assistant 800 

Clerk,  assistant 720 

Superintendent  of  nurses 1, 080 

Superintendent  of  nurses,  assist- 

*  ant 600 

Night  super Wsor  of  nurses 600 

Head  nurses  (2,  at  $600) 1,  200 

Telephone  operator 480 

Seimstreas 480 

Steward 9r>0 

Engineer • 1, 560 

Engineer,  assistant 1, 400 


Per  annum. 

Engineer,  assistant $1, 200 

Plumber 1,  200 

Firemen  (3,  at  $900) 2,  700 

Orderiy 480 

Orderiies  (4,  at  $300) 1,  200 

Orderiy,  night 480 

Orderly,  night 420 

Laborers  (4,  at  $300) 1, 200 

Head  cook 1,  080 

Second  cook 652 

Third  cook 508 

Waiters  (3,  at  $300) 900 

Head  laundryman 600 

Laundresses  (5,  at  $300) 1,  500 

Drivers  (2,  at  $480) 960 

Maids  (3,  at  $300) 900 

Nurses  (48,  at  $60) 2,  880 

Total 41,020 
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Receipts  and  disbvraemerUs, 
Receipts: 

Appropriation,  sundry  civil  act — 

For  support * $75, 000. 00 

Salaries 41,020.00 

116, 020. 00 
Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia  act  (under  contract  with  Board  m 

ol  Charities) 40,000.00 

Pay  patients 22, 486. 00 

Total  receipts 178,606.00 


XHsbursements: 
Miscellaneous — 

Fuel,  light,  clothing,  forage,  medicine,  etc 66, 943.  90 

Pay  patient 13,065.54 

Subsistence 47, 148.  77 

Pay  patient 1, 058.  26 

Salaries ! 40,929.38 

Pav  patient 7, 193.  51 

Refunds,  pay  jntient 923. 00 

Total  disbursements 177,252.36 


Unexpended  balances: 
Miscellaneous. . . . 


Subsistence.. 
Salaries. . . . 
Pay  patients. 


766. 10 

151.23 

90.62 

255.69 


Total  unexpended  balance 1, 263. 64 

Receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  pay  patients. 


Receipts: 

Pnvate>room  patients,  at  S2  per  day 

Ward  patients,  at  $1 .75  per  day 

Children,  at  SI  per  day 

Babies,  at  SO  cents  per  day 

Operations,  majm*  and  mmor 

,    X-rayphoto6 

Obstetrical  cases 


1922 


TotaL. 


Expenditures: 

Extra  services  (nurses,  orderlies,  maids). 

Subsistence 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies 

Miscellaneous  (dry  goods  and  repairs) . . . 
Refund  of  overpayment  by  patients 


Total 

Unexi)ended  balance. 


$10,090.00 

9,432.50 

509.00 

522.50 

1,606.00 

211.00 

25.00 


22,486.00 


7,193.51 

^,058. 26 

2,712.14 

10,343.40 

923.00 


1921 


111,074.00 

9,868.25 

739.00 

497.00 

1,964.00 

77.00 


24,219.25 


22, 23a  31 


7,678.08 
3,0ia32 
2,019.S7 
10,223.50 
1,099.25 


24,026.96 


255.69 


192.29 


Class^ication  of  objects  of  expenditures. 

Personal  swviceB.- $48,122.89 

Supplies  and  materials: 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 1, 484. 56 

Medical  and  hospital  supplies 11, 184. 27 

Scientific  and  eoucational  supplies * * 107. 79 

•  Fuel 26,530.42 

Wearing  apparel  and  sewing  supplies 1, 216.  66 

Forage  and  other  supplies  for  animals 265. 39 

Provisions 46,207.03 

Sundry  supplies 4,269.12 

Materials 5, 268. 51 
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Communication  service:  t 

Telegraph  service $6. 35 

Telephone  service , 876.  67 

Repairs  and  alterations: 

Buildings 6, 680.  40 

Machinery  and  equipment 3, 876.  76 

Special  and  miscellaneous  repairs  and  alterations 1, 230. 22 

Svecial  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses:  Rubbish  and  ash  removal . .  573.  65 

Equipment: 

Furniture,  furnishings,  and  fixtures 4, 571.  70 

Surgical  appliances  and  instruments 894.  47 

Heat  and  power  equipment 10, 972. 50 

Refunds,  pay  patients 923.  00 

Total '  177, 252.  36 

NEEDS. 

The  one  great  and  pressing  need  is  a  laboratory  building.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  another  year  has  gone  by  without  some  congres- 
sional action  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  this 
all  important  work.  Greater  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  any 
part  of  the  hospital  organization  than  a  laboratory  wherein  accurate 
and  scientific  work  can  be  done  to  support  the  clinical  service  of  the 
institution. 

The  opportunities  for  such  a  wide  usefulness  of  a  laboratory  are 
abundantly  at  hand  here  and  only  await  proper  laboratory  facilities. 
Sixty  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  for  this  building. 

An  increase  in  the  force  of  employees  is  of  great  importance  and 
urgently  needed  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  Tne  long  hours  of  daily 
work  which  a  niunber  of  employees  now  perform  are  regarded  as  a 
most  serious  obstacle  to  maintaining  the  desired  standard  of  service, 
which  can  not  be  curtailed  unless  the  force  is  supplemented  by  the 
following: 

1  roentgenologist - II,  800 

1  aasiBtant  anesthetist 1, 000 

1  clerk 900 

1  laborer 480 

1  orderly 480 

2  pupil  nurses,  at  $96  each 192 

There  are  other  needs,  but  they  are  not  so  pressing  as  those  already 
mentioned,  and  provision  for  them  can  be  deferrea  without  serious 
impairment  to  the  service. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

The  work  in  this  branch  of  the  service  has  been  conscienciouslv 
performed,  and  on  the  whole,  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  noted, 
nowever,  that  the  force  of  nurses  is  much  too  small.  Many  of  the 
complaints  touching  this  part  of  the  hospital  service  are  traceable 
to  tnis  one  fact.  Nurses  are  human  ana  have  limitations,  a  fact 
which  many  people,  including  some  phjrsicians,  seem  to  overlook. 

The  one  big  thmg  done  in  tnis  department  during  the  year,  was  the 
establishment,  in  connection  with  the  school  of  public  health  and 
hygiene  of  Howard  University,  of  a  combined  college  and  hospital 
course  in  nursing,  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science  de^e.  This 
course  is  open  to  yoimg  women  who  can  meet  the  university  require* 
ments  for  admission  to  the  junior  college.    Two  years  are  to  be  spent 
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in  the  junior  college  of  the  university,  and  three  years  in  the  Freed- 
men's  Hospital.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  second 
yearns  work  in  the  junior  college,  the  student  will  enter  the  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  for  her  probationary  period.  If  accepted  thereafter, 
she  will  pursue  the  regular  course  for  nursing  as  outlined  by  the 
hospital. 

It  is  determined  that  the  curriculum  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Education,  the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nm^ing, 
and  the  nursing  registration  boards  of  all  the  States. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  ever  given  yoimg  colored  women  to 
have  the  combined  advantages  of  a  collegiate  training  and  a  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  a  diploma  in 
nursing  after  the  completion  of  five  years'  satisfactory  work.  By 
taking  this  advanced  step  in  nursing  education,  the  hospital  and  the 
university  undoubtedly  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  render  great 
service  to  those  who  avail  themselves  thereof. 

The  graduating  class  received  their  diplomas  May  2,  1922,  17 
nurses  graduating,  making  a  total  of  365  holding  diplomas  from  the 
school. 

Graduates  of  1922. 


Carrington,  Aliene  Beatrice,  Virginia. 
Catchings.  Gladys  L.,  Georgia. 
Dabney,  Lucy  Alberta,  Virginia. 
Dawson,  Gwendolyn  Mae,  Kentucky. 
Epps,  Lucy,  Virginia. 
Garrett,  Ruth  Marian,  Texas. 
Going,  Helen,  Pennsylvania. 
Henry,  Agnes  Mae,  New  Jersey. 
Hilton,  Martha  Robelia,  Virginia. 


Hinkson,  Louise,  Pennsylvania. 
Hubert,  Charlcotte,  California. 
Jones,  Eva  DeRusse,  Kentucky. 
Littlejohn,  Frances  Marquette,  California. 
Sampson,  Frances,  North  Carolina. 
Thomas,  Fern  Valery,  Ohio. 
Thompson,  Mildred,  Rhode  Island. 
Warrick,  Ella  Louise,  Texas. 


Applications,  resignations,  dismissals,  etc. 


Applications  received  during  year 69 

Applicants  taken  on  probation 19 

Accepted  after  probation 10 

Left  during  probation 2 


Still  on  probation 7 

Resigned 3 

Dismissed 1 


Graduates,  class  of  1922,  remaining 11 

Graduates,  class  of  1922,  sick  leave 1 

Seniors,  class  of  1923. . . : 14 

Intermediates,  class  of  1924 15 

Juniors,  class  of  1925 3 


Lectures, 

The  course  of  lectues  was  delivered  by  the  following  staff: 

Diseases  of  children A.  B.  McKinney,  M.  D. 

Gynecology J.  E.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Anatomy  and  physiology T.  E.  Jones,  M.  D. 

Hygiene H.  C.  Stratton,  M.  D. 

Theoretical  nursing Laura  R.  MacHale. 

Practical  and  theoretical  nursing Emma  M.  Irwin. 

Diseases  of  the  eye M.  O.  Dumas,  M.  D. 

Medical  nursing W.  M.  Lane,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics E.  D.  Williston,  M.  D. 

Materia  medica  and  therapeutics John  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

Urinalysis  and  bacteriology B.  Price  Hurst.  M.  D. 

Neurology F.  Whitby,  M.  D. 

Ear,  nose,  and  throat H.  Martin,  M.  D. 
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Surgical  nuifiiiig Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D. 

Dietetics Mary  Fitch. 

Orthopedics C.  Obok,  M.  D. 

Infectious  diseases L.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Anesthesia L.  W.  Jackson,  M.  D . 

Nursing  staff. 

Superintendent  of  nurses 1 

Assistant  superintendent  of  nurses 1 

Night  supervisor  of  nurses 1 

Head  nurses 3 

Seniors,  members  of  class  of  1922,  remaining 11 

Seniors,  class  of  1923 14 

Intermediates,  class  of  1924 16 

Juniors,  class  of  1925 3 

Probationers 7 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  A.  Warfielx), 

Surgeon  in  Chief, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  1921-22. 


Justice  Stanton  J.  Peelle,  LL.  D.,  president  of  board  of  trustees. 

J.  Stanley  Durkee,  A.  M.,  PH.  D.,  D.  D..  president  of  the  university. 

EmAtt  J.  Scott,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Milton  E.  Ailes,  LL.  ^^ Washington,  D.  C. 

Justice  George  W.  Atkinson,  PH.  D.,  LL.  1) Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Justice  Job  Barnard,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  R.  Brown,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Rolfe  Cobleigh Boston,  Mass. 

William  V.  (^ox,  A.  M.,  LL.  D '. Washington,  D.  C. 

Michel  O.  Dumas,  M.  I) Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Stanley  Durkee,  A.  M.,  PH.  D.,  1).  D Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Grimke,  D.  D Washington.  1).  G. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D.,  LITT.  D Cambriage,  Mass. 

Andrew  F.  Hilyer,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  John  Hurst,  D.  B.,  LL.  D Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  A.  M.,  D.  B.,  PH.  D New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Jesse  E.  Moorland,  D.  D New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  James  C.  Napier,  LL.  D Nashville,  Tenn. 

Justice  Stanton  J.  Peelle,  LL.  D Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce,  PH.  D.,  D.  1) Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  B.  Purvis,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D Boston/Mass. 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  A.  M Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  CuNo  H.  Rudolph Washington,  D.  C. 

Gen.  John  H.  Sherburne Boston,  Mass. 

William  A.  Sinclair,  A.  M.,  M.  D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  H.  N.  Waring,  A.  M.,  M.  D Downington,  Pa. 

Marcus  F.  Wheatland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D Newport,  R.  L 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Mr.  John  A.  Cole Chicago,  HI. 

Bishop  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  D.  T) Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Joseph  D.  Sayers Austin,  Tex. 

Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  LL.  D Waahineton,  D.  C. 

Bishop  I^ENJAMIN  Tucker  Tann er,  LL.  D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield,  LL.  D Mexico  City,  Mex. 

patron  ex-officio. 

Hon.  Albert  Bacon  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Howard  Univeesity, 
Washington,  Z?.  (7.,  Jvly  1,  1922. 
To  the  Secretart  of  the  Interior  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  for  Howard  University  the  fol- 
lowing report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  institution  on  the  1st 
day  01  July,  1922: 

REGISTRATION. 

The  registration  for  the  year  has  shown  an  increase  of  61  over  that 
of  last  year.  The  net  total  registration  was  1,954,  representing  36 
States  and  12  foreign  countries,  and  catalogued  in  the  different  depart- 
ments as  follows ! 

Students  during  year  ended  June  30 y  1922. 

Junior  college 513 

School  of  liberal  arts 176 

School  of  education 38 

School  of  commerce  and  finance 41 

School  of  applied  science 76 

School  of  music 44 

Certificate  courses  in  music 38 

Postgraduates 2 

Evening  classes 88 

School  of  religion 31 

Correspondence  coiu^es  in  religion 106 

Certificate  courses  in  religion 129 

School  of  medicine 532 

School  of  law 155 

1,969 
Deducted  for  duplication 15 

Net  total 1,964 

Gradv4ites,  June,  1922. 

School  of  liberal  arts 77 

School  of  education 8 

School  of  commerce  and  finance 10 

School  of  applied  science 11 

School  of  music 5 

School  of  relie:ion 6 

School  of  meaicine 68 

Medical  college 22 

Dental  college 27 

Pharmaceutic^  college : 19 

School  of  law 58 

Graduate  school 2 

Total 245 

1 
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PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

THE    SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE. 

* 

This  is  the  only  Class  A  medical  school  for  colored  youth  in  America 
and  the  only  school  where  full  instruction,  including  clinical  and  ob- 
stetrical work,  can  be  given  to  prospective  colored  doctors.  The 
appUcations  for  admission  far  outnumber  the  accommodations  of  the 
school,  for  the  buildings  are  old  and  ill  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  modern  teaching;  the  laboratories  are  small  and  inconvenient;  and 
the  equipment  not  sufficient  for  the  larger  numbers  applying  for  ad- 
mission. Many  young  colored  men  and  women  are  thus  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  become  of  service  to  their  race.  The  New  York 
State  Board  of  Hegents  has  just  recently  put  the  dental  college  on  a 
Class  A  rating. 

The  registration  for  1921-22  was  as  follows:  Medical,  198;  dental, 
236;  pharmacy,  98;  total,  532.  Of  these  68  received  degrees  as  fol- 
lows: M.  D.,  22;  D.  D.  S.,  27;  Ph.  C,  19. 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  LAW. 

« 

During  this  school  year,  the  school  of  law  has  lost  by  death  Dean 
Emeritus  Benjamin  F.  Leighton  and  Prof.  Mason  Noble  Richardson, 
who  was  elected  dean  on  Judge  Leightoh's  retirement.  In  December, 
1921,  Judge  Fen  ton  W.  Bootn,  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
became  oean,  and  has  been  ably  carrying  on  the  reorganization 
begun  by  the  late  Dean  Richardson.  The  rules  for  admission  have 
been  brought  abreast  of  the  times  and  steps  taken  to  give  effect 
to  the  action  of  the  trustees  establishing  two  years  of  collegiate 
training  as  the  minimum  admission  requirement  lor  the  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1924. 

Tnie  registration  for  1921-22  was  155,  only  5  less  than  last  year, 
a  remarkable  showing  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  tuition  is  exactly  double  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  number  of 
graduates  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  was  58. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION. 

This  school  receives  no  aid  whatsoever  from  Government  funds. 

The  registration  for  the  year  was:  Resident,  31;  ^correspondence 
courses — r^ular,  106;  special,  129.  Two  were  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Tn.  B.,  one  with  the  degree  of  B.  D.,  and  three  received 
diplomas. 

ACADEMIC  SCHOOLS. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS. 

This  school  has  been  placed  on  the  approved  list  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  thus  enters  the  sisterhood  of  great  American  edu- 
cational institutions.  This  is  the  onl^  colored  school  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. The  inauguration  of  systematic  graduate  work,  through  the 
appointment  of  teaching  fellows  and  the  establishment  of  a  system 
oi  scholarships  have  been  other  important  steps* in  the  scholastic 
life  of  the  umversity. 

There  have  been  176  actually  enrolled  in  this  school  the  past  year. 
Of  the  77  graduating,  34  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  43  the  de- 
gree of  B.  S. 
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THE   SCHOOL   OF   EDUCATION. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  observation  and  practice  privileges  have  been 
tentatively  granted  to  students  of  the  school  of  education.  As  this 
school  prepares  those  who  especially  are  to  make  teaching  their  pro- 
fession, this  is  a  highly  necessary  and  cooperative  step. 

The  teachers^  appointment  bureau,  reorganized  last  year,  has  been 
extending  the  scope  of  its  work  by  locating  and  placing  on  file  about 
300  of  our  graduates  now  engaged  in  teaching.  During  the  current 
year  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  officers  of  138  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  colored  youth. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  38.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  number  does  not  show"  the  number  of  persons  in  the  university 

Ereparing  to  teach,  since  many  students  enrolled  in  other  schools 
ave  chosen  teaching  as  a  vocation,  and  not  a  few  of  these  take  some 
professional  work  under  this  faculty.  Of  the  8  graduating  tliis  vear, 
6  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  eaucation  and  2  the  degi^ee  of  B.  S. 
in  education. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF   COMMERCE   AND   FINANCE. 

This  school  meets  a  verj-  present  and  pressing  demand  for  young 
colored  men  and  women  to  gain  expert  Knowledge  and  practice  in 
commercial  and  mercantile  life.  Tne  curriculum  of  the  school  is 
based  purely  upon  the  idea  of  specialization  along  business  lines  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Three  practical  courses  are  offered:  Insurance, 
finance,  and  accounting. 

In  this  third  year  of  the  school  on  a  strictly  collegiate  basis  there 
has  been  an  enrollment  of  41,  11  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  com- 
merce and  finance. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF  APPUED   SCIENCE. 

To  the  departments  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering, 
home  economics  and  architecture,  already  es4iabUshed  in  this  school, 
has  been  added  this  jear  the  department  of  appUed  art.  A  valuable 
addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  electrical  department  was  made 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, consisting  of  a  large  number  of  motors,  a  Delco  lighting  unit, 
and  some  other  machines  which  were  sent  to  the  university  by  the 
Pittsburgh  branch  of  the  bureau.  The  hydrauUc  laboratory  was 
completely  installed  during  the  year  and  is  now  being  used  to  great 
advantage  by  the  students  in  experimental  work.  The  department  of 
home  economics  has  continued  its  cafeteria  very  successiuUy.  This 
department  will  occupy  the  third  floor  of  the  new  building,  which  will 
be  formally  opened  for  the  coining  school  year. 

The  enrollment  for  the  school  for  the  year  was  76;  of  these,  1 
received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  civil  engineering,  and  10  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  home  economics. 
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THE   SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  of  music  it  has  this 
year  had  an  artist  recital  course,  presenting  some  of  the  best  artists 
of  the  race.  The  vested  choir  has  furnished  music  for  the  Sunday 
vesper  hour,  and  the  male  quartet  had  a  most  successful  trip  into 
New  Jersey  '^singing  for  an  organ.'' 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  82,  33  of  these  working  for 
the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  There  were  graduated  5  who  received  the 
degree  of  Mus.  B. 

THE    SCHOOL   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH   AND   HYGIENE. 

The  department  of  physical  education  has  been  the  beginning  of 
this  school,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  autumn  quarter  1922,  the 
school  of  public  health  and  hygiene  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  university.  It  hopes  to  speed  tlje  gospel  of  health,  social, 
and  economic  improvement  to  the  11,000,000  colored  people  in  tlus 
country,  in  order  that  they  may  become  a  greater  asset  to  America, 
and  more  thoroughly  typiiy  her  ideals  of  useful  citizenship.  There 
will  be  various  departments,  that  it  may  reach  the  widest  possible 
scope: 

(1)  For  graduates  in  medicine,  leading  to  degrees  of  certified  sani- 
tarian (C.  S.)  or  bachelor  of  schence  (S.  S.)  in  public  health;  doctor  of 
public  health  (D.  P.  H.). 

(2)  For  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and  universities,  leading 
to  certificate  in  public  health  (C.  P.  H.) ;  master  of  science  (S.  M.). 

(3)  Department  of  nursing,  including  collegiate  nursing  course 
and  public-health  nursing. 

(4)  Department  of  social  service,  leading  to  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  social  service. 

(5)  Department  of  physical  education  with  a  two-year  course 
leading  to  a  certificate  or  a  four-year  course  leading  to  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  physical  education. 

The  department  of  physical  education  reports  as  follows  for  the 
school  year  1921-22:  Enrollment,  male,  520;  given  special  training 
periods  in  lieu  of  exemptions,  87;  female,  318;  given  special  training 
periods  in  lieu  of  exemptions,  27. 

The  varsity  teams,  composed  of  football  (the  team  losing  but  one 
game),  interclub  basket  ball,  track,  baseball,  have  met  with  fine 
success.  Tennis,  cricket,  volley  ball,  and  the  girls'  hockey  team  and 
basket-ball  team  have  been  equally  busy. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  unit  of  the  university  passed 
into  its  third  year  of  existence  in  February,  1922,  and  awards  of 
reserve  officers^  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  were  made  at 
commencement  to  17  young  men  of  the  university.  This  marks  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that  colored  men  have 
received  such  commissions  from  the  War  Department.  Too  much 
emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  this  incident.  Here  again  Howard 
contributes  her  no  small  share  in  preparing  the  colored  youth  to 
assume  full  citizenship  responsibilities,  not  alone  from  an  academic 
viewpoint  but  in  training  him  in  military  science  and  tactics  that  he 
may  be  fitted  professionally  to  assume  a  fitting  place  in  the  defense 
of  the  Constitution  of  our  country.     The  R.  O.  T.  C.  band  has  made 
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two  signal  appearances  before  the  local  public  in  a  splendidly  ren- 
dered concert,  besides  furnishing  music  for  commencement  activi- 
ties. During  tl^e  coming  summer,  1922,  40  men  will  be  in  training 
camp  at  Camp  Meade,  Md. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 

The  junior  college  composes  the  first  two  years  of  coUeriate  work 
leading  to  the  semor  academic  schools  reported  previously  in  this 
report.     The  enrollment  for  this  year  reached  513. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  is  in  great  need  of  books,  for  it  must  serve  as  laboratory 
for  the  departments  of  English,  French,  German,  the  classics,  history, 
economics,  political  science,  philosophy,  sociology,  religion,  etc.  It 
is  no  more  possible  to  do  first-class  work  in  these  departments  with- 
out a  well-equipped  library  than  it  is  to  do  the  best  work  in  physics, 
chemistry,  or  biology  without  a  laboratory. 

In  response  to  a  very  insistent  demand  from  the  public  hbrary  of 
the  city,  an  elementary  course  in  library  economy  nas  bjsen  given, 
following  the  proposed  opening  of  brancnes  of  the  public  library  in 
the  public  school  buildings  and  the  consequent  need  for  branch 
librarians. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

On  June  6,  1922,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  and  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building  occurred  with  the  board  of  trustees,  faculty,  and 
student  body  present.  The  money  for  this  building,  $201,000,  was 
appropriated  oy  the  Government.  The  first  two  floors  contain 
dining  halls,  kitchens,  cloakrooms,  laundry,  etc.,  while  on  the  third 
floor  are  splendid  accommodations  for  the  department  of  home 
economics  of  the  school  of  applied  science.  The  building  will  be 
ofiicially  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  quarter,  1922. 

HONORARY  DEGREES. 

In  addition  to  the  243  students  receiving  academic  degrees,  2  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  the  board  of  trustees  imanimously 
vot^d  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  on  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Harrison  Oxley,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  on  the  Rev.  James  Luther 
Finn,  of  Wasmi^ton,  D.  C;  also  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.  D.  on 
Mr.  Herman  Efenry  Bernard  Mever,  chief  bibliographer  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  year  1921-22  is  appended.  'The 
auditing  of  all  accounts  has  been  done  bv'  chartered  accountants. 
The  expenditure  of  all  money  appropriated  for  our  use  by  Congress 
takes  place  under  the  rigid  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

J.  Stanley  Durkee, 

President, 
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REPOBT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASUREK. 

Expenditure  of  appropruif.ion  for  mmutennnrf,  fur^l  >jfnr  ertM  Junf  SO.  19**. 

Admiiiuitration : 

President,  m  part $4.aM).00 

.Secretar>--treagurer.  in  part 2,  700. 00 

ABsiatiint  treasimT,  in  part 2. 024. 97 

fUini»tr«ir.  in  jxirt 1.424.  97 

$10, 199.  ^ 

Dean  of  senior  collejjp.  in  part 2. 240. 00 

Dean  of  junior  r-oll«ge.  in  part 2, 240. 00 

Deaji  of  fr'hor>l  of  education,  in  part 2.  240.  00 

Dean  of  Bchrxil  of  commerce  and  finance,  in  part I.  SOO.  00 

Dffan  of  men.  in  part 1.  575.  00 

Acting  dean  of  women^  in  part H40. 00 

Profeasor  of  mathematics,  in  part 1.  fP^O.  00 

Do ],»>80.00 

Professor  of  Greek  and  German,  in  part 1, 680. 00 

Professor  of  cdur-ational  ps}-choloir\-,  in  part 1,  080. 00 

Profeasor  of  Latin,  in  part.' .* 1, 680. 00 

Professor  of  biology,  in  part 1 ,  680. 00 

I^rofessor  of  histor>%  in  part 1 ,  6S0. 00 

Professor  of  chemistrv,  in  part 1. 610. 00 

Profeasor  of  applied  tjiolojf\',  in  part 1, 540. 00 

Professor  of  mathematics,  in  part 1 .  540. 00 

Professor  of  physics,  in  part 1, 540. 00 

Professor  of  ni8tor\',  in  part 1 ,  400. 00 

Professor  of  zooloery  and  physdolotry,  in  part 1, 050. 00 

Professor  of  public  speaking,  in  jiart S40.  00 

Associate  profc-swor  of  EnglLsh.  in  part 1 ,  400.  00 

Associate  profeasor  of  philf»Hoj)hy ,  in  part 1 ,  400. 00 

Associate  professor  of  practice  teaching,  in  part 1 .  400. 00 

Associate  professor  of  English,  in  part 1 ,  330. 00 

.fVssociate  profeasor  of  teaching  hi.«tor>',  in  part 1,  '^0.  00 

Assistant  profe.*ior  of  EnglL^h,  in  part 1,  260. 00 

Assistant  professor  of  accounting,  in  part 1 ,  120. 00 

Assistant  professor  of  French,  in  |*art 1 , 1 20. 00 

Assistant  professor  of  English,  in  part 1 ,  120. 00 

Assistant  professor  of  (ierman,  in  part 1, 1 20. 00 

Instructor  and  coach,  in  part 1 .  400. 00 

Doctor  and  lecturer  on  hygiene,  in  i)art 700. 00 

46,  915.  0(1 

School  of  music: 

Director  and  professor  of  singing,  in  part 1, 470. 00 

Profeasor  of  pianoforte  and  organ,  in  part 1,  260. 00 

Associate  professor  of  piano,  in  part 1 , 1 20. 00 

Instnictor  in  mnsic,  in  part. .' 840. 00 

4,690.00 

library: 

Librarian,  etc.,  in  part 2, 100. 00 

Assistant  librarian,  in  part 875. 00 

Cataloguer,  in  part H40. 00 

Assistant  librarian,  in  part 630. 00 

4,505.00 

Secretary  to  president,  in  part 1 ,  350.  00 

Cashier,  in  part 1. 199.  97 

Printer,  in  part 1, 125. 00 

Chief  clerk,  in  part 1, 066. 64 

Clerk,  in  part : 974.  97 

Do 900. 00 

Assistant  cashier,  in  part iH)0. 00 

Clerk,  in  part 900. 00 

Do 900. 00 

Bookkeeper,  in  part 824.  94 

Clerk,  in  part 824.  94 

Do 810.  00 

Do 800.  00 
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Clerk,  in  part $750. 00 

Do 749.  98 

Do .' 742. 00 

Do 720.00 

Do 700.00 

Do 646.  67 

Preceptress,  in  part 630.  00 

Assistant  preceptress,  in  part 350. 00 

Clerk,  in  part 250. 00 

Do 50.00 

$18, 165. 11 

School  of  law: 

Dean  and  lecturer  on  constitutional  law,  in  part 1 3 1 .  25 

Lecturer  on  negotiable  instniments,  in  part 650. 00 

Lecturer  on  criminal  law,  in  part 1, 000. 00 

Lecturer  on  insiu-ance,  in  part 500. 00 

Lecturer  on  personal  property 1, 500. 00 

Lecturer  on  real  property,  in  part 700. 00 

Lecturer  on  jurisprudence,  in  part 800. 00 

5,  281.  25 

Total  salaries 89,756.30 

Ice 31.69 

Stationery 212. 01 

Grand  total 90,000.00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences. 

Director $3, 000. 00 

Assistant  professor  architecture 1, 600. 00 

Assistant  professor  of  domestic  science 2, 100. 00 

Draftsman,  etc 1,440.00 

Instructor  in  shop  work  and  drawing 1 ,  600. 00 

Professor  civil  engineering 1 ,  100. 00 

Professor  electrical  engineering 1 ,  400. 00 

Instructor  domestic  arts 1 ,  400. 00 

Janitor  and  carpenter 1 ,  051. 11 

Assistant  professor  civil  engineering 1 ,  100. 00 

Clerk 1,100.00 

Kitchen  helper 140.00 

Laundress 85. 30 

17, 116.  41 

Equipment 976.  79 

Supplies 1,866.80 

Gas 40.00 

Total ; 20,000.00 

Distribution  of  expenditures  from  Government  appropriation. 


Disbursed  througlL chief  clerk  of  Interior  Department: 
Maintenance,  Adari^,  etc 

Salaries 

Stationery 

Department  of  manual  arts,  apparatus  and  material . 
Libraries,  equipment,  books,  etc 

Law 


AoBdemic  and  medical 

Repairs  to  buildings  and  improvement  of  grounds 

School  of  medlchie,  repairs  to  laboratory,  supplies  and  equipment 

Laboratories,  materials  and  apparatus 

Fuel  and  light 

Home  Economics  Building 


Expenditures. 


Amount. 


Permanent 
plant  fund. 


$90,000.00 

(  $89,756.30 

243.70 
20,00a00       19,023.21 
i,5oaoo  ! 


Total  credited  permanent  fund  account. 
Total  credited  current  fund 


Total  appropriaticm. 


32,500.00 
8,000.00 
2,000.00 

10,000.00 
116,000.00 


154.17 

32, 500. 00 

5, 440. 48 

1,625.32 

10.000.00 

116.000.00 


274,743.18 


$976.79 

""36.66 
1,315.83 

'2,'m'.'52 
374.68 


5,256.82 
274.743.18 


280,00a00  ' I    280,000.00 
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Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  natural  history  studies  and  laboratories. 

Chemical  laboratory .• $600.00 

Bioloj^cal  laboratory 315.  53 

Physics  laboratory 537.  27 

Zoological  laboratory 547.  20 

Total 2,000.00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  repairs  to  buildings  and  improvement  of  grounds. 


Repairs  to  buildings $26, 954.  51 

Improvements  to  grounds 5, 545.  49 

Total ' 32, 500.  00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  libraries. 

Academic  and  medical  library  books,  etc $1, 470.  00 

Law  library  books 30.  00 

Total 1, 500.  00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  fvjel  and  light. 

Fuel  and  light,  central  heating  plant $9, 450.  00 

Other  fuel 550.00 

Total 10, 000.  00 

Expenditure  of  appro priatio n  for  school  of  mediciru!.     > 

Equipment  and  apparatiis $2,  852.  23 

Laooratory  supplies 2, 475.  71 

Repairs  to  laboratories  and  buildings 2, 672.  06 

Total 8,000.00 

Balance  sheet  as  at  June  SO,  1922. 

ASSETS. 

Current  assets: 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand $19,296.48 

Loans  (dramatic  club) 1, 490.  08 

Students'  debit  balances $16, 816. 18 

Less  reserve  for  bad  accounts 1,  802.  75 

14,  996.  42 

Accounts  receivable 21, 677. 40 

Inventories  of  supplies  on  hand 4, 097.  41 

Total  current  asseta $61 .  556.  79 

Deferred  a^tets:  unexpired  insurance 665.  68 

Installation  of  high-pressure  steam  system 3, 329.  25 

Educational  plant,  land  as  at  June  30,  1921 616, 544. 16 

Buildings 626,235.61 

Addfitions  during  vear 200, 189.  30 

826, 424.  91 

Equipment  at  June  30,  1922 198, 607.  96 

Additions  during  year 11, 991.  59 

210, 599.  55 

Total  educational  plant 1 ,  653, 568.  62 

Investment  of  trust  funds,  real  estate,   mortgages,  and 

other  securities 321, 015.  92 

Unproductive  land 91,597.72 

Cash  in  bank 3,207.00 

415, 820.  64 

Tota] 2, 134, 940.  98 
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LIABILITIEe   AND  FUNDS. 

Current  liabilities: 

Notes  payable $30,000.00 

Accounts  payable 33, 339.  39 

Students*  credit  balances 2, 562. 08 

f66,  891 .  47 

General  capital  funds,  plant  capital 1, 653, 568.  62 

Current  sxut[)1u8  or  deficit: 

General  deficit 54,717.70 

Medical  school  surplus  » .• 35, 018. 13 

19, 699. 57 

Unexpended  balances,  special  funds 19, 831. 07 

Reserve  for  loss  on  endowment  fund 118.  75 

19, 949.  82 

Total  general  capital  funds 1,653,818.87 

Trust  funds: 

Permanent  endowment  funds 321, 327.  21 

Land  fund  (unrestricted) 93,903.43 

415, 230.  64 

Total 2, 134, 940.  98 

Income  and  expenditure  account  for  year  ended  June  30,  1922. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Instruction: 

Junior  and  senior  colleges $84,  111.  76 

Academic  laboratories 9, 332. 57 

School  of  religion 9, 401. 81 

School  of  law 17,070.87 

School  of  medicine 82, 910.  28 

School  of  music 13,  285. 54 

School  of  manual  arts  and  applied  science 19, 717. 40 

Library 8. 488.  20 

Academic  evening  classes ^  194. 40 

$244, 124. 03 

Dramatic  department 2, 773. 11 

School  of  general  service 12, 854.  51 

Maintenance - 35, 899. 14 

Administration 60, 384. 16 

Student  aid 4,645.88 

Miscellaneous 6,226.85 

Total  current  expenditures 366, 907. 68 

Improvments  and  additions  to  plant 212, 180. 89 

Total  expenditures 579, 088.  57 

Special  fund,  unexpended  balances 9, 948. 33 

Grand  total 589, 036. 90 


1  The  surplus  sum  here  reported  is  made  up  of  accounts  receivable  as  well  as  actual  recdpts  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  does  not  represent  actual  cash  in  hand.  In  the  main,  accounts  due  the  university 
from  students  extoidlng  over  a  period  of  years  constitute  these  accounts  receivable. 

« I>eficit. 
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INCOME. 

From  students,  tuition,  and  other  fees $  J  78, 909.  24 

From  public  funds,  Federal  Government  appropriation 363, 135.  23 

From  endowment  and  other  investments,  rents,  and  interest 18, 026. 89 

From  donations,  various  donors 26, 373. 35 

From  other  sources,  sundries 7, 824.  84 

Loss  on  dormitories '3, 041 .  55 

Loss  on  dininjj:  hall *  2, 194.  13 

Total  income 589, 033.  87 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income  for  the  year: 

Medical  school  surplus * $14,  764.  59 

General  fund  deficit 14,767.62 

3.03 

Grand  total 589, 036.  90 


»  Deficit. 


Endowment  funds  and  income  thereon  at  June  SOj  1922. 


Amount,  i    Income. 


Endowment:  i 

School  of  medicine t22, 006. 00 

Hartford  reading  room '         425. 00 

Henry  O.  Maynard  prize  debate i         560. 00 

Intercollegiate  debating  fund '         17S.  50 

Gregory  prize  debating  fund 100. 00 

General  endowment  fund '160,  S93. 92 


1833.33 

21.25 

2K.0O 

2.43 

5.00 

10,141.24 


Profesisorships: 

Stone  professorship  of  theology 

Emily  H.  Moir,  theological  professorship . . . 

E  well  theological  professorship 

School  of  theology  alumni  professorship  — 

Thaddeus  Stevetis  professorship 

Grebel  professorship 

Whittier  professorship 

Alumni  professorship 

William  W.  Patten  memorial  professorship. 


1H4,163.42  I      11,081.25 


40,ooaoo 

25l000.00 

1,000.00 

971.00 

2,200.00 

2, 45a  00 

875.00 

25.00 

12.10 


7*2, 533. 10 


Scholarships  and  student  aid: 

Martha  Spaulding  aid 

Frederick  Douglas  scholarship  aid 

Francis  B.  Shoals  scholarship  aid 

William  E.  Dodge  scholarship  aid 

John  W.  Alvord  scholarship  aid 

Pomeroy  scholarship 

Mary  B.  Patton  scholarship  aid 

Horace  Ford  scholarship  aid 

J.  K.  McLean  .wholarship  aid 

Orange  Valley  scholarship  aid 

William  W.  Patton  scholarship  aid. . . . 
Thomas  Cropper  Riley  scholarship  aid . 

Elizabeth  Shaw  fund.* 

Lincoln  Memorial  prize  scholarship 

Edward  Smith  textbook  aid 

J.  B.  Thompson  scholarship  aid 

CaroUne  Patton  Hatch  stua&nt  aid 

Commercial  (normal)  department  aid . 

General  scholarship  and  student  aid 

Wiley  Lane  scholarship  aid.- 

Adeline  C.  Bowen  student  aid 


Total  endowment  funds. 


8,82^2B 
K,  503. 11 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

2,5oaoo 

1,200.00 
1,000.00 

1, oca  00 

1,000.00 

i.ooaoo 

1,000.00 

1.000.00 

700.00 

ooaoo 

260.00 
200.00 
163.46 
19,531.32 
167.50 
60.50 


64,614.15 


321, 310. 67 


2,230.87 

1,220.00 

52.40 

48.  &'» 

110.00 

122. 50 

43.75 

1.25 

.61 


3.H29.93 


441.41 

425.16 

300.00 

250.00 

225.00 

125.00 

60.00 

50.00 

5a  00 

50.00 

50.00 

5a  00 

10.00 

35.00 

25.00 

13.00 

10.00 

8.17 

975. 57 

8.37 

3.03 


3.165.71 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Patron, — ^Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States. 

President, — Percival  Hall,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D. 

Secretary. — Rev.  UlysseB  G.  B.  Pierce. 

Treasurer, — H.  Ralph  Burton.  » 

Directors. — Hon.  Atlee  Pomerene,  Senator  from  Ohio;  Hon.  John  E.  Raker,  Mem 
ber  of  Congress  from  California;  Hon.  Caleb  R.  Lay  ton.  Member  of  Congress  from 
Delaware,  representing  the  Congress  of  the  Unitea  States.  Theodore  W.  Noyee, 
Esq.,  Charles  Herbert  Stockton,  LL.  D.,  Martin  A.  Knapp,  LL.  D.,  David  Jayne  Ilill, 
LL.  D.,  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  John  B.  Wight  and  Ernest  G.  Draper, 
citizens  of  New  York;  the  j^resident  and  the  secretary  of  the  institution. 

FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS  OF  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE,  1921-22. 

President  and  professor  of  applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy,— Ferciyal  Hall,  M.  A., 
Litt.  D. 

Emeritm  vice  president  and  professor  ofUmgwages. — Edward  Allen  Fay,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Sc.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

Vice  president  and  professor  of  natural  science, — Charles  Russell  Ely,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  English  and  history. — John  Burton  Hotchkiss,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D. 

Professor  of  English  and  biology. — Herbert  E.  Day,  M.  A. 

Prof essor  of  mathematics  and  engineering, — Isaac  Allison,  E.  E. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Enplish.-^^b^hdthfe^f  B.  A. 

Assistant  professor  of  Latin  and  nattiral  science. — Victor  0.  Skyberg,  M.  A. 

Assistant  professor  of  agricuhvre.—RBjley  D.  Drake,  B.  A.,  M.  S. 

Assistant  professor  qf  mathematics  and  physicdl director, — Frederick  H.  Hughes,  M.  A. 

Assistant  ipofesmr  (^English  and  history. — Irving  S.  Fusfeld,  M.  A. 

Emeritus  instructor  in  drawing, — Arthur  D.  Bryant,  B.  Ph. 

Instructor  in  applied  art  and  drawing  and  in  charge  of  college  v^omen. — Charlotte  E. 
Weiss. 

LUtrarian  and  instructor  in  mathematics. — Ekiith  Mabel  Nelson,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  chemistry  and  nuUhematics. — ^William  F.  Mengert,  B.  S. 
.    Instructor  in  printing. — James  Y.  Johnson. 

Instructor  in  domestic  science  and  gymnastics.    Cornelia  H.  Ranch,  B.  A. 

Registrar  and  secretary  to  the  president. — Margaret  C.  Herrington. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTICULATION  AND  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION.  1921-22. 

In  charge. — Percival  Hall,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D. 

Instructors. — Sarah  Harvey  Porter,  M.  A.,  Grace  Decker  Coleman,  M.  A.,  Elizabeth 
Peet,  B.  A.,  Ida  Gaarder,  B.  A. 
Norraal fellow. — ^Mam6  Marie  Lauritsen,  B.  A.,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Normal  student. — Truman  Lee  Ingle,  Massey  School,  Tennessee. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL,  1921-22. 

President. — Percival  Hall,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D. 
Principal. — Ida  Gaarder,  B.  A. 

Instructors. — Heley  Fay,  Grace  Ely,  Grace  Coleman,  M.  A.,  Mary  Deem,  Mabel 
Whildin. 
Instructor  in  sewing  and  cooking. — ^Agnes  E.  Suman. 
Instructor  in  art  and  manual  training. — ^Margaret  E.  Wafter. 
Instructor  in  carpentry.-r-^ormsji  Herrington. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT,  1921-22.. 

Supervisor  and  disbursing  agent. — Louis  L.  Hooper,  M.  A. 

Attending  physician. — H.  Ii.  Donnally,  M.  D. 

Dentwt.— Charles  V.  Stiefel,  D.  D.  S. 

Matron^  Gallaudet  College. — Mrs.  Cora  V.  Troup. 

Matron,  Kendall  School  boys. — ^Mrs.  Etta  M.  Cranston. 

Matron,  Kendall  School  girls.-^^AiBB  lona  White. 

Girls*  supervisor. — Ruth  Atkins. 

Boys*  supervisor. — D.  C.  Bracken. 

Master  of  shop. — Norman  Herrington. 

Gardener. — Edward  Mangum. 

Farm  manager. — Harlev  D.  Drake,  M.S. 

Chief  engineer. — ^W.  J.  Sluir. 


SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   COLUMBIA 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 

Kendall  Gbeen, 
Wdshingtoriy  D.  (7.,  September  1, 1922. 

Snt:  During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1921,  through  June  30,  1922, 
there  were  under  mstruction  m  the  advanced  department  of  the 
institution,  known  as  Gallaudet  College,  65  men  and  49  women,  a 
total  of  114,  representing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  35 
States.     This  is  a  decrease  of  2  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  primary  and  grammar  department,  known  as  the  KendaU 
School,  there  were  imder  instruction  22  boys  and  26  girls,  a  total  of 
48.  This  is  a  decrease  of  5  compared  with  the  preening  year.  Of 
the  total  in  this  department,  42  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

There  were  admitted  to  the  institution  26  males  and  18  females; 
discharged  13  males  and  21  females. 

HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  students  and  pupils  for  the  year  has  been 
good.     rlTo  serious  cases  of  illness  occurred. 

The  usual  precautions  against  typjhoid  fever  by  means  of  inocula- 
tion and  agamst  smallpox  by  vaccination,  in  necessary  cases,  were 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

As  usual,  the  students  and  pupils  of  the  institution  were  required 
to  take  physical  training  throughout  the  year  or  to  take  part  regu- 
larly in  organized  sports.  Weight  charts  of  all  students  were  kept 
ana  consulted  frequently  with  benefit  to  the  students  in  connection 
with  their  diet,  exercise,  and  general  condition. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DISBURSING  AGENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  90,  1922. 


AT7T01IOBILE8. 


Salaries 

Supplies 

GasoUneaodoil. 

EqoipmeDt 

Sundries 

Repairs 


Total. 


COMMISSARY  STORES. 


Salaries 

Supplies 

Equipment. 


Receipts. 


$0.06 
6.90 
7.27 


14.23 


Expenses. 


8510—22- 


f^gooo 

271.56 
f52.29 
216.41 
148.07 
203.72 


2,182.05 


»'0.08 

210. 81 

5.76 


COMMISSARY  STORES— COU. 


Merchandise. 
Sundries 


Total. 


FARM.l 


Salaries 

Supplies 

Feed 

Plants  and  seeds. 

E()uipment 

Live  stock 

Care  of  live  stock. 


Receipts. 


1217.05 


217.05 


76.19 
12.18 


.08 
480.05 


Expenses. 


19.516.72 
31.31 


10,624.68 


3,861.86 
787.51 

4,997.15 
160.60 
340.82 
165.91 
119.70 
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StaUmtnt  of  tht  ditburging  tnenl  of  \»u  far  tht  fKai  ytar  ending 


Equipment 

Uoctm  «ncl  inedlcln 
Sundrtoa 

Tuilion 

Total 


SuppllFH 

RqiiLT>iD^nl. 


'  The  tcmiiit  of  Hiv  farm  In  reUlinn  with  the  ntbn  pan*  of  (be  in«tltitllon  ii  aK  follow!: 

Board  trid laundrT  of  fann hands.... ^........,............................^.._^....^^....^_..    tBOOlOO 

Btpain aa-M 

rtundrtw n.n 

Total i,m.m 

Mtik 9,TT8.«4 

Beard  of  horaea tao.00 

Pndt  and  T«c«tablr^ 3U.M 

UTcaUrk WI.W 

Poultiy  aiid  xw - 1.41&30 


Total g.MBLW 

7-D/aV(v»Jjt! 8.SU.Bt 

Tolaldrblts. .  I,M».W 

Credit  haiaim 8,  TBS.  10 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  TREASURER  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 

aO,  1922. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

July  1,  1921:  By  balance $742.72 

July  6,  1921: 

By  1  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  coupon 25. 00 

By  for  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  for  refund  on  advance  Aug.  16, 

1920  for  general  expenses 300. 00 

Feb.  8,  1922: 

By  4  Chesapeake  d  Ohio  Railway  Co.  coupons 90.00 

By  1  Rips  Realty  Co.  coupon 12.  50 

By  1  United  States  Libert^  coupon 10.  62 

By  1  United  States  First  liberty  coupon 10.  62 

By  1  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  T^ephone  Co.  coupon 25. 00 

By  6  months'  interest  on  balance  Union  Trust  Co 23.  66 

Mar.  3,  1922:  By  4  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.  coupons 9a  00 

Apr.  1.  1922:  By  1  United  States  coupon 10.63 

Apr.  6,  1922:  By  2  Riggs  Realty  coupons 12.  50 

Dec.  31, 1921:  To  check  H.  Ralph  Burton,  bookkeeping  expenses.        $50. 00 
Mar.  1,  1922:  To  check  Am^can  Surety  Co.,  of  New  York,  pre- 
mium on  bond  of  treasurer 25. 00 

Apr.  5,  1922: 

To  check  Union  Trust  Co.,  rent  of  safe  deposit  box  to  Ajm*.  6, 

1922 4.00 

To  balance 1, 274.  25 

1, 353.  25  1,  353.  25 

MANUAL  LABOR   FUND. 

July  1,  1921: 

By  balance • $582.90 

By  4  Southern  Railway  coupons . . , : .      lOa  00 

July  6,  1921 :  By  check  Columbia  Institution  Deaf  refund  of  amount  advance 
August  16,  1920,  for  salary  manual  training  teacher 700. 00 

Feb.  8,  1922: 

By  1  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.  coupon 22.  50 

By  4  Southern  Ridlway  coupons 100. 00 

Mar.  3,  1922:  B y  1  CheBapeake  ^  Ohio  Railway  Co.  coupon 22.50 

June  30,  1922 :  To  balance $1, 527. 90 

1, 527.  90  1,  527.  90 

MEMORIAL  ART  Ft^^JD. 

July  1,  1921:  By  balance ! $169.45 

Feb.  8,  1922: 

By  1  United  States  coupon 2. 13 

By  1  Washington  Railway  Electric  coupon 10. 00 

Apr.  25,  1922: 

By  1  United  States  Fourth  Liberty  coupon 2. 12 

By  refund  C.  I.  D.  check  Feb.  18,  1922 55. 00 

By  balance 238.70 

To  check  Percival  Hall,  president,  for  expenses  of  cleaning  and 

repairing  statue $160. 00 

To  balance 88.  70 

238.  70      238.  70 

SUMMARY   OF  BALANCES  JUNE   3D,    1922. 

General  fund $1, 274.  25 

Manual  labor  fund 1, 527. 90 

Memorial  art  fund 88.  70 

2,  890.  85 

Note. — The  sum  of  $1,500  was  expended  for  pension  for  one  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  college.    This  was  a  speoial  gift  from  a  friend  of  the  institution. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  appropriations  for  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year  were  less 
than  the  estimated  amounts  requu*ed  for  carrying  on  properly  the 
work  of  our  institution. 

A  post  and  wire  fence  was  erected  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  in- 
stitution grounds  along  West  Virginia  Avenue,  and  land  cleared  and 
drained  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  $1,000  allowed.  About  an 
acre  more  of  farm  land  could  have  been  made  available,  and  a  much 
more  substantial  fence  erected,  if  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation 
requested  had  been  allowed.  The  $1,000  allowed  for  the  larm  drain- 
age system  was  expended  for  main  lines  of  drains,  but  a  large  part  of 
the  smaller  lateral  lines  had  to  be  omitted.  They  could  have  been 
provided  with  the  additional  $1,000  estimated. 

By  the  most  careful  economy  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses 
and  repairs  and  other  income  was  made  to  cover  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary work  of  the  year. 

'to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  force  of  teachers  and  employees, 
however,  in  tiie  future  more  adequate  salaries  must  be  paid.  Three 
of  our  most  skillful,  experienced  instructors  and  one  of  our  skUled 
mechanics  left  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  take  positions 
paying  from  10  to  100  per  cent  more  than  our  institution  is  able  to 
offer  with  the  appropriations  available.  One  valuable  member  of  our 
faculty  was  importuned  to  take  a  responsible  position  in  a  near-by 
imiversity  at  a  considerable  increase  in  salary. 

The  loss  of  skilled  instructors  in  a  field  so  limited  of  choice  as  ours  is, 
must  result  in  a  serious  handicap  to  our  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  future  a  small  additional  sum  will  be  allowed  for  current  expenses 
to  Insure  for  our  emploj^ees  salaries  of  the  same  value  as  those  paid 
in  other  educational  institutions. 

EXERCISES  OF  PRESENTATION  DAT. 

The  fifty-eighth  public  anniversary  of  the  collegiate  department  was 
held  in  the  college  chapel  on  Tuesday,  Jime  13.  The  invocation  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Freeman  Anderson,  assistant  pastor  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  Washington. 

Orations  given  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  were  as  follows : 

American  Doora,  by  Meta  Carol^  HanBman,  of  WiBConsin. 
Modem  Slaves,  by  Wesley  Lauritsen,  of  Miimeeota. 

The  following  candidates  were  granted  degrees: 

Honofory  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
George  M.  Teegarden,  B.  A.,  Gallaudet  College. 

Matter  of  arts  in  course, 

Mam6  Lauritsen,  B.  A.,  University  of     Jean  Wolverton,  B.  A.,  (xallaudet  College. 
Minnesota. 

Bachelor  of  arts, 

Wesley  Lauritsen,  Minnesota.  Edwin  Earl  Maczkowske,  Michigan. 

John  Jacob  li^uty,  Iowa.  Maurice  Werner,  Minnesota. 

Bachelor  of  science. 

Julia  Catherine  Dodd,  Oregon.  Gertrude  Lewis,  New  York. 

Etta  May  Eareley,  Minnesota.  Edwin  Alexander  McNeal,  Washington. 

Meta  Carolyn  Hansman,  Wisconsinn.  Para  Franees  Tuck,  Kentucky. 
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Normal  stvdent. 
Truman  Ingle,  Maasey  School,  Tennessee. 

Hon.  Hubert  Work,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  deliv- 
ered the  address  to  the  graduating  class  and  friends  of  the  collie. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Oliver  J.  Whildin  of  Grace 
and  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  Baltimore. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Percival  Hall, 

President. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior  ^ 

WdshingtoTif  D.  C. 


REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  academicvear  is  divided  into  three  teriiiB,  the  first  beginning  on  the  Wednes- 
day before  the  last  Wednesday  in  September  and  closing  on  ^e  24th  dP  December;  the 
second  beginning  the  29  th  of  December  and  closing  the  ne^t  to  the  last  Friday  in  March : 
the  third  beginning  on  the  following  Monday  and  closing  the  second  Wednesday  in 
June. 

2.  The  vacation  is  from  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Wednesday  before 
the  last  Wednesdajr  in  September. 

3.  There  are  hobdays  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter, 
and  Decoration  Day. 

4.  Pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacation  period  and  on  the  above- 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time  unless  for  some  special  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  bv  permission  of  the  president. 

5.  Tne  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semiannually  in  advance. 

6.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $500  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses  in 
the  primary  department  except  clothing  and  extraordinary  medical  attention,  and  all 
in  the  college  except  clothing,  books,  and  extraordinary  medical  attention. 

7.  All  deaf-mutes  of  teachable  age,  of  good  mental  capacity,  and  properly  belonging 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  are  received  without  chaige.  To  students  from  the  States 
#nd  Territories  who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college 
course  the  board  of  directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  require, 
so  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  will  allow . 

8.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing,  and 
it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name.    The  students  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  towels. 

9.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
the  president. 

10.  The  institution  is  open  to  visitors  during  term  time  on  Thursdays,  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  3.p  m.  Visitors  are  welcome  at  chapel  service  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  5  p.  m. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 


Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitoi., 

Washington^  D.  C^  October  16^  1922. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  this  office  for  the 
fiscal  year,  1922. 

GENERAL  REPAIRS  TO  THE  CAPITOL. 

Following  in  general  lines  the  report  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921,  1  have  eliminated  from  this  report  many  of  the  details 
of  minor  repairs  attended  to  which  from  the  nature  of  the  care 
given  to  the  building  as  a  whole  must  occur  from  year  to  year,  such 
as  care  of  elevators,  electric  lights,  etc.,  repairs  to  doors,  windows, 
and  plumbing  fixtures,  roofs,  gutters,  and  down  spouts,  requiring 
about  the  same  class  of  repairs  and  replacements  from  year  to  year; 
738  minor  repairs  of  this  character  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

-  SENATE  RESTAURANT. 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Senate 
restaurant,  including  the  cutting  through  of  the  floor  and  installa- 
tion of  a  6- foot  iron  stairway  connecting  the  Senate  restaurant  with 
the  Senate  kitchen,  thereby  eliminating  the  dumb-waiter  formerly 
used.  In  the  Senate  kitchen  new  ice  boxes  were  installed  and 
counters  rearranged.  Painting  and  decorating  in  the  main  dining 
rooms  of  the  Senate  restaurant,  with  such  rearrangement  and  re- 
modeling necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  stairway,  is 
included  in  the  general  work  relating  to  the  restaurant. 

HOUSE  RESTAURANT. 

In  the  House  restaurant  many  needed  repairs,  rearrangements, 
and  changes  of  equipment  have  been  attended  to.  This  work  re- 
quired the  removal  of  all  floors,  water  pipes,  steam  lines,  and 
sewers,  the  replacing  of  the  same  with  new  pipes  of  the  various 
kinds  required  in  the  eight  I'ooms  of  the  subbasement  occupied  by 
the  House  kitchen.  In  relaying  the>  floors  the  use  of  red  tile  was 
substituted  for  the  former  floors  of  concrete  and  the  side  walls  were 
Wainscoted  with  white  tile  to  a  height  of  6  feet  In  the  laying  of 
the  encaustic  floor  tile  arrangements  were  made  for  a  line  of  drain- 
age to  cesspools  in  order  that  the  floors  may  be  pro|)erly  washed 
and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  New  kitchen  equipment,  with 
new  utensils  of  the  best  qtiality,  were  also  furnished. 

In  the  dining  rooms  of  the  House  restaurant  decorating  and 
painting  has  been  done  and  wainscotinc  in  Faience  tile  of  the  side 
walls  4  feet  6  inches  high  installed*     New  tables,  chairs,  lighting 
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